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‘To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which butlds for aye.”—WoORDSWORTH 
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TOUEHE COSINE RSI IIIS VEIELIE 


ERY little light has been thrown on thefuture of Oxford 

and Cambridge by the discussions in the House of 
Commons last week and this week. Harassed as they are 
by the difficulties of the Eastern question, our legislators 
could not, perhaps, be expected to devote serious thought 
to the fortunes of higher education in England, but as Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen said, the debate was “certainly more 
suited to the debating societies of Oxford and Cambridge 
than to the arena of the House of Commons.” Lord F. 
Hervey, who opened it, had little weightier to remark 
than that Mr. Grant Duff was “no doubt a very learned 
and superior person,” and Mr. Grant Duff’s chief contri- 
bution was the venerable witticism that Lord F. Hervey 


ought to be carried round the country by himself and . 


other advanced reformers, as “the shocking example ” of 
the results of the present system. Mr. Trevelyan delighted 
the House and the country by the amusing patriotic 
statement that “It would not be possible to find in any 
European University forty mathematicians equal to the 
Wranglers in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, or 
twenty classical scholars to compare with those who 
stood first in the Classical Tripos at Cambridge or in the 
School of Letere@ Humantores at Oxford;” and with 
an equally cheerful indifference to the facts Mr. Lowe 


replied that the teaching of the Universities was “ simply | 
When we add that there was much dispute | 


disgraceful.” 
whether the glories of Lord Macaulay, who was not “a 
resident fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge,” should be 
credited to that University, and that Sir William Har- 
court was delighted to hear that an overworked judge 


like Sir Alexander Cockburn could find time, in spite of | 


his work, to undertake the arduous office of chairman, 


which would require the “constant and daily attention of | 


one having entire and absolute leisure,’ we sum up most 
of what was interesting and novel in the discussion before 
going into Committee. 

On two questions, however, which are of speculative 
importance, much incidental light was thrown. The 
Bill gives large enabling powers to the Commissioners, and 
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although, as “ An Oxford Man ” pointed out in NATURE 
(vol. xv., p. 391), it is very doubtful whether large reforms 
can be effected even on the initiative of a strong-willed 
and clear-headed Commission ; it is perfectly certain that 
little or nothing can be done if the Commissioners are 
feeble and without origination. In their preparation of 
schemes for each of the forty colleges they are to be asso- 
ciated with three residents from the college itself, and it 
is only from the colleges that they can get money to effect 
any reforms. It is important therefore to understand 
what are the views of the Government with regard to the 
reforms which are practical or possible, because it is to 
advance these views that the Commissions have been 
selected. Afterwards, everything depends on the Com- 
missioners themselves, on the spirit in which they have 
undertaken their task, and on the diligence, ability, and 
discretion with which they are likely to execute it. 

The Opposition offered no formal objection to any of 
the names proposed by the Government, but they sug- 
gested the addition of three names to the Oxford and of 
two names to the Cambridge list. For Oxford they 
proposed Prof. Ba:tholomew Price, Prof. Huxley, and 
Prof. Max Muller, and for Cambridge Dr. Bateson, the 
master of St. John’s College, and Dr. Hooker, the presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. The addition of these names 
would have greatly strengthened the Commissions, and 
those who are anxious to see the Universities question 
treated in a generous spirit and with a wide knowledge 
of the subject might have been reasonably hopeful of 
good results. To our mind it is a fatal objection to the 
Commissioners as they stand that they include no mem- 
bers who are not alumni of the Universities on which they 
are to sit. Prof. Huxley and Dr. Hooker would have been 
of the utmost service, because they would have approached 
University questions from the point of view of men whose 
lives have been spent outside the Universities. It is 
certainly important for the Commissioners to have a prac- 
tical acquaintance with working details, but that would 
surely have been sufficiently guaranteed by the presence ot 
nine University men on each Commission even though one 
outsider had been added to each. Prof. Huxley has sat 
on the Scotch Universities Commission, and has had the 
largest experience of teaching at unrestricted institutions 
like the School of Mines and South Kensington. Dr, 
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Hooker and he would have strengthened the hands of 
those who wish to see science represented in our higher 
education, and the addition of their names would cer- 
tainly not have upset the balance of the Commission, as 
Prof. Price, Dr. Bateson, and Prof. Max Miiller, would 
have adequately maintained the interests of the older 
studies. Surely, when we are setting about the reform of 
our universities, we want all available information about 
the systems of forcign countries, and Prof. Max Miiller 
could have told the Commissioners many things they 
have not learnt from their own expericnce of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The refusal of the Government to add any 
names to the original list was an unfortunate sign of the 
spirit in which they have framed it, and of the attitude 
in which the Commissioners will face the problems before 
them. Ministers were successful, hut their majorities were 
so small as to show that the sense of the few members who 
will not consent as partisans to vote on such questions was 
decidedly against them. 
34, 24, 26, 32 votes on the successive divisions. After 
their success nobody will care much what becomes of a 
bill which is meant to change as little as passible, when 
every crevice that could let in light from the outside 
world is carefully stopped against 1t. 

The speech of the Secretary of War, who is Member 
for the University of Oxford, and the general tone of the 
debate, clearly confirm these anticipations, 
be a slight restriction of the “ prize fellowships,” the new 
Government name for the “idle fellowships” of Lord 
Salisbury. There will not be a great extension of the pro- 
fessoriate, provision even having been made for the amalga- 
mation of several professorships into one. Some money-- 
5 per cent. from some colleges, ro per cent. from others, 
nothing perhaps from a third class—will be taken from 
the colleges for university purposes. There is a provision 
“for the extension, not for the suppression,” of scholar- 
ships. 
the University, and Mr. Hardy has never had but one 
opinion on “what some people called the endowment of 
research.” He did not state that opinion so frankly as 
Mr. Trevelyan, but there was little doubt from the tone of 
his remarks that it was substantially the same :— 


“Tt was a mistake, therefore, to assume that we could 
create in men such qualities by merely endowing old men, 
and in his opinion it would be better to throw the funds 
of the Universities into the sea rather than to bestow 
them in the manner which had been proposed. The 
people whose prayers the Honse should listen to were the 
practical teachers of the University, who were bound to 
celibacy, and who asked them to make their carcer a 
better one, to give them a reasonable income, and to 
allow them to marry without being compelled to resign 
their positions. These gentlemen would have six months 
in the year, which they would he able to devote 10 the 
pursuit of science and literature. What they had to do 
was to find men for the places, and not places for the 
men. He begged them to consider well before they 
created a sort of hierarchy of sinecures and semi-sinecures 
which unless human nature was radically altered by this 
Bill would only lead to academical jobbery and intellectual 
stagnation.” 


No doubt the wholcsale conversion of the fellowships of 
residents and, for that matter, of non-residents into profes- 


sorships, created in a doctrinaire spirit, and apart from the | 


gradual development of literature and science, would be 


They carried thei: point by 11, | 


There will | 


Only the superfluities of the colleges are to go to | 


recklessness and folly. Nobody in his senses wants such 
athing. The real note of despair in the whole debate 
is that Oxford and Cambridge wish to be let alone, and 
Oxford and Cambridge men in the House are determined 
that they shall be let alone to consider every question as 
it comes up from the mere local point of view of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The jealous exclusion of outsiders is 
the surest proof of the intention of the framers of the bill 
and the clearest prophecy of its issues. 

The Committee made no real alterations in the bill. 
There was a desperate attempt to main it by striking out 
even the possibility of endowments for research. It was 


| resisted and defeated by an overwhelming majority. Mr. 


Hardy said “the noble lord and the hon. gentleman 
seemed to be under the apprehension that if research 
were brought into the University education would he 
driven out. On the contrary, he held that no teaching 
could be successful that was not founded on the most 
minute research. There were, no doubt, many subjects 
of research which by their nature were not lucrative to 
those who prosecuted them but the prosecution of which 
was of great importance to education throughout the 
country, and especially to the University in which they 


. were carriedon. There was, however, no intention to carry 


research to the extravagant lengths which some speakers 
and writers feared would be the case, and which would 
utterly pervert the purposes of the University. So far 
from diminishing the cducational power of the Univer- 
sity, that which was proposed would give to education a 
more solid basis than it now possessed.” Mr. Trevelyan 
accepted Mr. Hardy’s statement as “in all respects satis- 
factory,” and added a remark none the less valuable thit 
it is almost a truism, “ They could not have a University 
where education was proceeding without research procee 1- 
ing at the same time.” The Commissions will thus be left 
at liberty to use the funds they can detach from the Col- 
leges for the endowment of research. But “ Researchers,” 
as Prof. Sylvester calls them, will not for many years to 
come, grow very fat on the good things of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


DEEP WELL-BORINGS IN LONDON 
“HE constantly increasing wants of our English metro- 
polis were very amply provided for during all the 
earlier stages of its history by the stores of water con- 
tained in the extensive beds of gravel lying within the 
Thames Valley. These stores of water could be reached 
by means of shallow wells, and all the ancient and famous 
pumps of our city drew their supplies from this source. 

But, as the population of the district increased, the 
value of this source of water-supply became greatly im- 
paired from two causes ; firstly, the excessive drain upon 
it, caused by the rapid multiplication of wells; and 
secondly, the pollution of its waters by the refuse-matter 
of a great city. 

Hence it became necessary to seek for new sources of 
water-supply, and the success which had already attended 
the construction of Artesian wells in the Tertiary districts 
of Northern France, led to attempts being made to obtain 
supplies in a similar manner by putting down borings 
through the impervious London Clay into the water- 
bearing beds of the Lower London Tertiaries. 
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For a time the quantity of water thus obtained, as at 
Merton, Garrett, and many other points, seem to have 
induced the belief that an inexhaustible source of the all- 
essential element had been discovered ; but the rapid 
multiplication of these Artesian wells soon revealed the 
fact that the new and valuable stores had their limit, and 
that this limit was being very rapidly approached in con- 
sequence of the excessive demands which were now being 
made upon the new source of supply. The deepening of 
the wells, by which means water was drawn from the 
Chalk, as well as from the Tertiary strata, promised, how- 
ever, to do something towards staving off the evil day 
when London would no longer be able to depend on 
drafts being honoured by her great subterranean bank, 

Such was the state of the question when Mr. Prestwich, 
now the Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford, 
undertook its complete investigation as an important 
geological problem. No one more competent for the 
task could possibly have been found, for during many 
years Mr. Prestwich’s studies had been devoted to the 
Tertiary deposits of the London and Hampshire basins ; 
and his great work—“ A Geological Inquiry respecting the 
Water-bearing Strata of the country around London, with 
Reference especially to the Water-supply of the Metro- 
polis,” which was published in 1851—-is a masterpiece of 
minute observation and close and accurate reasoning. 


More than this, the geologist points to the work with | 


pardonable pride, as affording convincing proof that his 
science has now acquired a character for exactness, analo- 
gous to that which is justly regarded as the crowning 
attribute of astronomy. After a most elaborate study of 
the nature and relations of the various strata which crop 
out all round the London Basin and of the disturbances 
to which they have been subjected since their deposition, 
Mr. Prestwich ventured on a bold gycdiction, namely, 
that the Chalk beneath London would be found to have a 
thickness of 650 feet, the Upper Greensand of 4o feet, 
and the Gault of 150 feet. (O%. c7¢. p. 142.) 

At the time when this announcement was made no well 
in London had been sunk to a greater depth than 300 feet 
in the Chalk, but now we can appeal to no less than four 
deep borings in the metropolis, which afford the most 
convincing proof of the reliability of the data, and the accu- 
racy of the reasoning by which Mr. Prestwich arrived at 
his interesting results. For the sake of distinctness, we 
place the estimated and determined results side by side 
in a tabular form :— 


Boring at) pp: | aan Boring at 
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Upper Greensand 40} 135 12 40 | 28 
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When it is remembered that the Chalk graduates down- 
wards insensibly into the Upper Greensand, and that 
it is almost impossible to decide on their line of sepa- 
ration in the cores brought up by boring operations, it will 
be admitted on all hands that the agreement between the 
estimated and proved results is marvellously close. 

One of the most important conclusions of Mr. Prest- 
wich’s work was that the strata below the Gault, the so- 
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called “ Lower Greensand,” would in the future afford a 
most valuable underground source of water-supply to our 
overgrown city. 

But in 1855 Mr. Godwin-Austen brought before the 
Geological Society of London his masterly essay “On 
the Possible Extension of the Coal-Measures beneath 
the South-Eastern Part of England,” in which he an- 
nounced the conclusion—based on a most elaborate study 
of the geological structure of the South of England and 
the adjoining portions of the Continent of Europe—that 
an old ridge of Palzeozoic rocks underlies the line of the 
Thames Valley, and is only concealed from us by the 
Upper Cretaceous strata. 

Mr. Godwin-Austen’s announcement was as strikingly 
verified as was that of Mr, Prestwich ; for, in the same 
year that it was made, a boring at Kentish Town which 
passed through the Gault, reached a curious series of red 
rocks which are now believed by geologists to be either a 
portion of the old Palaeozoic ridge itself, or a set of litto- 
ral deposits formed upon its flanks. And in 1857 the 
deep boring at Harwich afforded still more unmistakable 
evidence of the existence of this old Palaeozoic ridge in 
the fact that black slaty rocks were found immediately 
below the Gault clay. 

Although the old ridge of Palaeozoic rocks must thus 
limit the area of the available water-bearing ‘ Lower 
Greensand” beneath the metropolitan district, yet Prof. 
Prestwich has constantly argued that very large and 
valuable supplies of water will yet in all probability be 
obtained from the latter source. 

Hence it is that the endeavour to tap this great subter- 
ranean reservoir, which is now being carried out in such 
an enterprising spirit by the Messrs. Meux and Coa., in 
the Tottenham Court Road, is attracting so much atten- 
tion from geologists and engineers. The nodular beds at 
the base of the Ganlt were reached at a depth of 999 feet 
from the surface, and some sixty feet of rock below has 
since been penetrated. The splendid cores brought up 
by the diamond-borer are at once submitted to Mr. 
Robert Etheridge, the palzontologist of the Geological 
Survey, who is carefully studying every trace of fossils 
which they exhibit. At present there are very strong 
grounds for believing that the “Lower Greensand” has 
been reached, and we soon hope to be able to announce 
that the new source of water supply, so long ago pointed 
out by Prof. Prestwich, has at last been made available 
for the ever-increasing necessities of this great city. 

J. W. Jupp 


LATHAMS ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
A Dictionary of the English Language. Abridged by 
the F'ditor from that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as Edited 
by Robert Gordon Latham, M.A., M.D.,&c. (London: 


Longmans and Co., 1876.) 
V E consider ourselves justified in reviewing an 
English dictionary in these pages for two reasons ; 
first, because the method of its construction ought to be 
rigidly scientific, and second, because a large proportion 
of the words in any modern English dictionary must 
necessarily be scientific terms. 
It is admitted by all competent to pronounce an opinion 
that there is ample room for a new dictionary of the 
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Enylish language ; that when Dr. Latham undertook the 
task for which his attainments so well fit him, he had an 
excellent opportunity for doing a splendid service to our 
tongue and inaking for himself a lasting name. The only 
dictionaries that make any pretence to exhaustivenesss, 
Websters, Worcester’s, and the Imperial, with all their 
merits, come far short of what an ideal national dictionary 
should be, and they cannot for one moment be compared 
with Littré’s waguum opus. Webster's etymology is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory and misleading in its method, the 
vocabulary is a conglomeration on no principle, and the 
definitions are too frequently unmethodical. We consider 
Worcester in some respects more satisfactory, more scien- 
tific in its method than Webster. The Imperial is rather 
a small encyclopedia than a dictionary, minute descrip- 
tion frequently giving place to definition, and the vocabu- 
lary being much fuller than that of any existing dictionary. 
This feature, however, seems rather to be the result of a 
desire to crowd in as many words as possible than of 
any well-considered scientific plan. The etymology of 
the Imperial might almost have been written a century 
ago. Thus Dr. Latham had a splendid field before him, 
and Littré has shown what one man is capable of doing 
in the way of dictionary-making. We need not for the 
hundredth time contrast his work with the endless pot- 
tering of the French Academy. Perhaps it scarcely needs 
to be proved that in the construction of a dictionary, as 
in most other great undertakings, failure will surely be 
the resu't unless one -competent man has the supreme 
command, 

The wock before us is an abridgment of Dr. Latham’s 
larger work in four quarto volumes. The abridgment 
has been mide mainly by the omission of the illustrative 
quotations which form so large a feature in the larger 
work, and of certain disquisitions on extremely minute 
points which occur during the progress of the work. 
Many will be of opinion that the omission of the latter is 
distinctly beneficial ; they are too frequently little else 
than laborious trifling. The omission of the quotations 
is, no doubt, a disadvantage ; they bear the same relation 
to and throw the same light on the definition that speci- 
mens do in the case of geology and experiments in other 
sciences. A very few have been retained, and it would 
have been an advantage had there been many more, as 
there might easily have been had the various meanings 
under each word been run on instead of being para- 
graphed. 

Dr. Latham calls his dictionary a new edition of 
Johnson; if it were only this it would be at once a 
confession that the work was an anachronism. To bring 
the heroic old compiler’s work up to date would re- 
quire quite as much labour as Johnson bestowcd on the 
original; and as Dr. Latham’s work has so much that 
is new in all departments, we must regard its title as 
mainly an act of courtesy to the memory of “the great 
exicographer.” As the abridgment contains’ all the 
vocabulary of the larger work, the two in this respect may 


be regarded as identical, and from its size and price, the | 


larger work is evidently meant to be a practically com- 
plete English dictionary. 

Dr. Latham’s vocabulary is of course much more 
extensive than that of Johnson. He has read largely in 
modern works in all departments of literature and 
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science, and thus been able to register many words that 
did not exist in Johnson’s time, as well as many new 
meanings that have been given to old words. The con- 
sideration of vocabulary is probably the most serious 
that comes before any one who sets himself to the labo- 
rious task of compiling a dictionary. His duty is certainly 
to set down all words used by reputable writers. But is 
this all? How far back is an English dictionary-maker 
to go? to Spencer or to Chaucer? Mr. Freeman might 
possibly say to “ Beowalf.” Who are to be considered 
“reputable” writers? Should only “ reputable” writers 
be taken into account? And should no word that has 
not been printedin a regular way be admitted? How 
far should slang terms and provincialisms, including 
Scotticisms (face Prof. Blackie) be admitted? Again, 
what is to be considered literature? Must all science be 
excluded, and the vocabulary be confined to such words 
as occur in poetry, belles lettres, history, philosophy ? 
These and many other questions must be settled at the 
very outset by the compiler of a dictionary making any 
pretence to completeness, and we are glad to see that, to 
a considerable extent, Dr. Latham has settled them on 
the liberal side. His aim has apparently been to make a 
work that would be useful to people of wide culture and 
general reading, and he has interpreted the English lan- 
guage to be the language used by the people of England 
in expressing their thoughts on the varied subjects that 
engage their attention. 

We are at a loss to discover the principle, however, on 
which Dr. Latham has compiled his vocabulary. He has 
certainly inserted a large selection of scientific terms, but 
the selection appears to us to have been made in a capri- 
cious and arbitrary manner. He has, for example, given 
many of the technical names of the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, but it is 
not easy to see by what clue he has been guided. Why 
should Raptores and Natatores tind a place while Scan- 
sores, Insessores, and all the other avian orders are 
omitted? Is it that the two former have been de- 
tected by Dr. Latham in some “literary ” writer, while 
he has failed to come across the latter? Even Am- 
phibia and Amphibian find no place, nor the adjective 
Avian. We find Infasoria and Cetacea, and Mono- 
tremata, but no Rodeutia nor Carnivora, nor a host of 
other names even more likely than thase capriciously re- 
gistered to be inquired for by readers of works of popular 
zoology. Itis a very nice question whether this class of 
words should be admitted at all into an English dic- 
tionary, but if it be decided affirmatively the only satis- 
factory scientific method is to admit all. A generic 
name (¢.g., Dionaea) in this respect is quite as important 
as that of the largest subdivision in zoology or botany. 

The defects of the dictionary are equally apparent in 
other scientific departments. We find Ooliticand Triassic 
and Drift, the last in some detail, but not Laurentian nor 
Cambrian, nor such a common word as Pothole. Bio- 
genesis, Abijogenesis, Heterogenesis, and Bacteria are 
conspicuous by their absence ; a3 are also Eozoon, Atoll, 
Globigerina, Hipparion, and Amphioxus : Lepidosiren is 
given in some detail. To Basin no geological meaning 
is assigned. Palzeozoic (with a bare reference of 
Czenozoic and Mezoic) is found, but not Azoic; Per- 
mian, but not Devonian, Silurian, or Purbeck; Laby- 
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rinthodont but not Pycnodont. We have Protoplasma 
but neither Protoplasm nor Protoplasmic. Photosphere 
we find, but not Chromosphere, nor Corona in its 
solar application, and neither Heliostat nor Side- 
rostat. The dictionary contains various terms in elec- 
tricity and magnetism, but not Magneto-Electric, Electro- 
Biology, Quantivalence, Anode, nor Cathode. Darwinian 
and Darwinism, long since used as current common 
terms, find no place here ; and no one would guess from 
the definitions of Evolution and Development the im- 


mense significance which these terms have assumed in | 
_ appear in our language, from the fact of there not being 


recent times, 


We could give many instances of similar caprice in the | 


admission of scientific terms, but our space does not 
admit of it. But it is not alone in this class of terms 
that the vocabulary appears to us to he defective ; many 
words are wanting which, we venture to think, any man 
of common sense would look for in a modern English 
dictionary of the pretensions of that edited by Dr. 
Latham. Under Mule a reference is made to the spin- 


ning-jenny, but under neither Spinning nor Jenny is the | 


use of the term explained. Readers of Arctic narratives 
will look in vain for an explanation of Ice-foot and Ice- 
master, and the reader will not be surprised at the omis- 
sion of Snider, Whitworth, and Mitrailleuse. Can any 
sound reason be given for omitting such a word as 
Croquet? And where are we to look for an explanation 
of such national terms as Over and Bye, if not in the 
most recent of English dictionaries, which registers the 
“cricketal” signification of Sump? The work is evi- 
dently not meant for circulation in America, if we may 
judge from the absence of all Americanisms, even those 
which have become current coin in the English tongue, 
such as Bunkum, Caucus, Mocassin. Might not such 
words as Ecchymosis and Deoppilation have been spared 
(who is likely to look for them ?) in favour of some or all 
of the terms referred to. Many words found in Tennyson, 
Morris, and Swinburne are marked as “obsolete,” 
showing the danger of using the epithet at all. 

The etymology seems to us unsatisfactory. To words 
whose origin is simple and obvious two or three lines are 
sometimes devoted ; while of others whose etymology is 
certain enough, but which it would have taken some time 
and trouble to trace, no satisfactory information is given. 
What satisfaction is it to be told simply that Abandon 
comes from French, abandonner, especially when the 
history of the word can be so beautifully traced? 
There is a like want of proportion in the definitions, 
which are in most cases extremely meagre, but in some 
Cases Capriciously and unnecessarily diffuse. 1n the ar- 
rangement of the various definitions under each word, 
moreover, we fail to discover, as a rule, any logical or 
historical method. In this as in some other respects 
Dr, Latham has stuck too closely to the old lines of 
dictionary construction, and missed the opportunity of 
compiling a work which might have cast all other similar 
works into the shade. We cannot say that it has de- 
throned either Webster or Worcester, unsatisfactory in 
many respects as these are ; and there are two or three 
smaller and cheaper dictionaries, which we venture to 
think would be more useful to the general reader. 
The field is still unoccupied, for Dr. Latham’s work can 
never, in our opinion, serve as the standard dictionary of 
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our language. The work is handsome and well printed, 
and the “ Historical Sketch of the English Language” 
is thoroughly satisfactory. 


GUILLEMUIN S “WORLD OF COMETS” 
The World of Comets. By Amédée Guillemin. ‘Trans- 
lated and Edited by James Glaisher, F.R.S. (London: 
Sampson Low and Co., 1877.) 
N R. GLAISHER mentions that he was anxious that 
4 M. Guillemin’s interesting work upon comets should 


so far any volume that occupied the ground covered by it, 
while, it may be added, that the recent important advances 
in this branch of the science renders a pretty complete 
summary of progress in late years a most desirable help 
and guide to the student, scattered as the reports of such 
progress almost necessarily are in the publications of 
scientific societies and in periodical scientific works at 
home and abroad. 

The greater portion of the volume before us relates to 
those particular departments of the subject which may be 
expected to interest the general reader. The historical 
portion, especially in the earlier ages, when comets were 
regarded as omens, good or bad, to the time when Newton 
developed the laws by which their motions are governed, 
naturally commences the work; then follow chapters 
upon their orbits, the periodical comets from the short 
revolution of Encke’s comet, to the revolutions of several 
thousands of years which have been assigned with a 
greater or less degree of probability to other of these 
bodies; mere particular descriptions of several great 
comets in recent times, as the comets of 1744, 1811, 1843, 
1858, 1861, and the great comet of Coggia in 1874, which 
made its appearance just prior to the publication of M. 
Guillemin’s treatise. It is, however, in what we must 
term cometary physics that the volume is most com- 
plete, and in which its interest and probable usefulness 
will mainly consist. The theories of Olbers, Bessel, Faye, 
Roche, Tyndall, Tait, and others are noticed in a popular 
and readable style, and are fairly considered collectively, 
though differences of opinion must still prevail with regard 
to any inferences to be drawn fromthem. The researches 
of Dr. Huggins, Prof. Secchi, MM. Wolf and Rayet, in 
the spectral analysis of the light of comets, and particu- 
larly of Coggia’s Comet of 1874, are described, and to 
these results, as collected by M. Guillemin, Mr. Glaisher 
has added an important article by Mr. Lockyer, which 
appeared while the great comet of 1874 was still visible, 
and in which are detailed the results of spectroscopic 
examination of the light of the comet with the aid of Mr. 
Newall’s great refractor. The editor has also made some 
very desirable additions to M. Guillemin’s chapter on 
“The Common Origin of Shooting Stars and Comets.” 

The work concludes with a list of elliptic comets and 
their elements and with a general catalogue of cometary 
orbits to 1876. 

We have said that probably the chief interest and value 
of M. Guillemin’s “ World of Comets” will be found to 
consist in the extensive portion of his volume devoted to 
cometary physics, to the theories which have been ad- 
vanced to explain their varied aspect, and the formation 
of the enormous trains by which some comets are accom- 
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panied. The comets of short period—a most interesting 
class—might well have been treated in somewhat greater 
detail, and in this division of the work we note several 
oversights. Thus it is stated that the researches of Dr. 
Axel Moller upon the motion of Faye’s Comet, show that 


that body supports the theory of a resisting medium, first | 


supposed to be indicatcd by Encke’s investigations relat- 
ing to the comet which bears his name ; but as long since 
asthe year 1865 Dr. Axel Moller had relinquished this 
idea, and from a rigorous discussion of the observations 
at the first three appearances, alluded to by M. Guillemin, 
had succeeded in representing the observations by the 
simple application of the planetary perturbations, with- 
out any hypothesis whatever, and his later researches 
have also negatived the existence of any trace of the 
effect of a resisting medium upon the motion of this 
comet, There is some ambiguity in the definition of the 
element =z, or the longitude of the perihelion in the orbit 
of a comet ; from the explanation given by M. Guillemin 
it might rather be inferred that the longitude is reduced 
to the ecliptic, which is not the case. The comet dis- 
covered by De Vicoat Rome, February 20, 1846, is dupli- 
cated, appearing first on p. 140 with a revolution of fifty- 
five ycars, and again on p. 143 with a pericd of seventy- 
three years ; the former period resulted from one of the 
earlier calculations. Pigott’s comet of 1783 is named 
amongst the contents of a chapter p. 133, but there is no 
further reference to it. In the catalogue of orbits, there 
are several cases since the year 1866 where the inclina- 
tion has been reckoned over 90°, as is frequently the case 
amongst the German computers, and with the unnecessary 
addition of the letter R in the column headed “ direction 
of motion.” ‘To render these orbits consistent with the 
method hitherto in general use, and indeed adopted 
exclusively in the preceding part of the catalogue, the 
inclination given requires to be subtracted from 180°, and 
for the longitude of perihelion given in the fourth column, 
2 9 — m, should be substituted. 

These, however, are small defects which may easily be 
avoided in a future edition. As a whole, M. Guillemin’s 
“World of Comets” must prove a welcome aid to the 
student on entering upon this branch of astronomy. 

J. R. HIND 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Fownes’s Inorganic Chemistry, “Edited by Henry Watts, 
B.A, F.R.S. Twelfth Edition, (London : Churchills.) 


IN the present edition of this well-known manual the 
publishers have, wisely as we think, determined to divide 
it into two parts. In its old form the work had grown to 
be as unhandsome and cumbersome a volume as could 
be well imagined ; like an overgrown yeast-cell it was 
obviously getting too big to hold together much longer, 
and many a student on his way to and from the lecture- 
room must have wondered, as he struggled to get the 
thick squat book into a comfortable carrying position, 
why the process of gemmation was so long delayed. 

The present volume, which treats of physical and inor- 
ganic chemistry, contains a considerable amount of new 
matter, and may be regarded as an accurate representation 
of the present state of knowledge on these subjects. Among 
the more important additions we may mention an account 
of Mendelecti's Laws of Periodicity,'and a very good digest 
of what is known concerning the new inetal galliwn 
and its compounds; this clement is associated with 
indium, with the probable atomic weight 68, as already 
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indicated by M. Mendeleetf. The position of the cerite 
metals is also determined in accordance with the specitic- 
heat estimations recently made by Hillebrand. On the 
other hand, it may be doubted if iodine tetrachloride has 
any real existence, and Michaelis has proved that the 
reaction 3PbSO, + 2POCI,; = 350,Cl, + Pb;P,O, is not 
realised in practice. On the whole, however, the work 
fully maintains its reputation as a faithful exponent of 
the state of contemporary chemical knowledge. Ue 


The Microscopist : a Manual of Microscopy and Compen- 
diunt of the Microscopic Sciences. Third edition. By 
J. H. Wythe, A.M., M.D. (London: Churchill, 1877.) 


Ir is now some twenty-five years since the first edition of 
this work appeared, and as the author himself remarks in 


_his Preface, it is no small compliment to a work of this 


kind that for so many years it should hold a place among 
works of reference, although surrounded by larger and 
more pretentious volumes. For this third edition the 
book has been entirely rewritten, the advancement of mi- 
croscopical science having naturally rendered consider- 
able enlargements necessary. Still the work retains its 
principal qualities as before, viz., the precise and clear 
language, the absence of all unnecessary verbiage, and 
last but not least, the excellent arrangement of the con- 
tents. Thus after a brief reference to the history and 
importance of microscopy, we have able descriptions of 
the microscope itself and its accessories, followed by 
general remarks on its use and the more ine¢ern methods 
of microscopic investigation, Then, after a short chapter 
on the mounting and preserving of objects, we come to 
well-written and richly illustrated treatises on the appli- 
cation of the instrument in the different sciences, each 
science being spoken of in turn and in a separate chapter. 
For the beginner this arrangement is of special value, as 
it enables him quickly to form a general idea of the whole 
domain of microscopy. Mineralogy and Geology are 
followed by a chapter on Microscopic Chemistry ; then 
the author treats of Microscopic Biology, devoting a 
chapter to Vegetable Histology and Botany, one to Zoo- 
logy, the next to Animal Histology, and the last to 
Practical Medicine and Pathology. 

The illustrations are original to a great extent ; many 
also are taken from the works of Carpenter, Frey, 
Stricker, Billroth, and Rindfleisch. The larger plates, of 
which there aic twenty-seven, are particularly well drawn, 
and add greatly to the general excellence of the work. 


LETTERS TO THE EDA’. 


[Zhe Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice 1s taken of anonymous communuations. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the app:arance even of com- 
munications containing teresting and novel facts.) 


Hog-Wallows and Prairie Mounds 


JubGiNG from the descriptions of these deposits, they must 
be nearly, if not quite, identical with those which I described ina 
paperon ‘¢ The Ancient Glaciers North and East of Llangollen,” 
1ead at the British Association, 1865. These are a series of 
heaps of glacial drift covering more cr less completely the 
habitat of Cheshire Cheese, 2.2, the Vale Royal itself, and the 
slopes which extend from it to those Welsh Mountains that are 
so prominently seen from Chester, These mounds vary in size 
and shape according to their position, They are very well- 
defined and numerous in the valley of the Alyn, between Wrex- 
ham and Mold, where they have the form of oblong hog-back 
mounds usually lying parallel to each other with their longer 
axes (if ] may use the term) nearly at right angles to the general 
slope of the surface. They may be counted by hundreds, and in 
some parts are so near together as to form a series of connected 


undulations. They are largest and most abundant opposite the 
- mouths of the lateral valleys opening into the main valley of the 
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Alyn. Their origin is well indicated in these positicns, by the 
manner in which they lie opposite the mouths of the valleys at 
right angles to the course of the present streams. 

The most remarkable of all these is a long ridge running 
parallel to the Great Western Railway near Gresford. It is 
marked and shaded on the ordnance geological map. Bailey 
Hill, Mold, is another. This is attributed to the Danes— 
described in the guide books as a Danish fortitication. I have 
proved the glacial origin of these mounds by finding in them 
striated subangular houlders, that have travelled considerable 
distances ; such, for example, as large blocks of the Llanarmon 
limestone, and rounded Iumps of curly cannel, that must have 
crossed the ridge cl the Hope Mountain, the height of which 
varies from 300 to Seo feet above the Leeswood and Tryddn 
vallevs from which the coal must have been carried. On one 
occasion, during the construction of the Wrexham Mold and 
Connah’s Quay Railway, I saw a large fire blazing in a navvy’s 
shed, and upon examination found that the [uel was curly 
cannel they had found in making a cutting. They described 
this find as two pieces, each one “ bigger than a man’s head.” 
I bronght away an unburnt fragment of about 2 Ibs. weight. It 
was a subangular corner, smoothed and faintly striated. The 
nearest cannel seam to this place—which is over the millstone 
grit—is about four miles, with the Llope Mountain intervening. 

A curious example of the unexpected bearings of scientific 
investigations upon commercial interest was presented by these 
cannel boulders. Two or three years before | commenced the 
study of the ancient glaciation of this district, Mr. W. C. Hussey 
Jones had proved the value of this curly cannel as a source of 
paraffin, and what are called paraffin oils, &c. Great excitement 
resulted, and a great rush was made to ‘‘ the Flintshire oildorado,” 
This curly cannel was sold at prices varying from twenty-five shil- 
lings to thirty shillings per ton at the pit’s mouth, while the price of 
ordinary main coal was only six shillings. The owners of this 
cannel, or holders of leases or ‘‘tak notes,” giving a licence to work 
it, made large sums of money (as much as $0, c00/. was paid for the 
transfer of one lease), and consequently great search was made 
for new seams. Among the searchers were the farmers, land- 
owners, and outside speculators, who commenced boring and 
sinking and forming companies for cannel mining in the region 
covered by these ‘*hog wallows;” the evidence upon which 
their expectations were based being the discovery of pieces of 
cannel on or near the surface, turned up by the plough or other- 
wise. Many thousands of pounds were thus wasted. One very 
worthy man, that I knew very well—a_ hard-working Welsh 
farmer—spent the savings of a whole life-time in searching 
for cannel on his farm, where he had frequently turned up frag- 
ments in ploughing. lis death speedily followed his ruin. 
There were many other similar cases. Tad I commenced my 
investigations three years sooner I might have explained the 
strange and apparently incomprehensible anomaly of Leeswood 
cannel being found on the south side of the Chester and Mold 
Railway, and in the neighbourhood of Caergwrile, in spite of an 
intervening ridge of mountain. 

One very curious and instructive feature of these mounds is 
their change of shape as we proceed from the hill slopes towards 
the great plain knowns as the Vale Royal, which was formerly a 
great estuary or fjord of the Dee. Instead of the long and 
rather steep hogback ridges we now find a general outspreading 
deposit dotted bere and there rather sparsely with obtuse conical 
mounds, so obtuse and so much disturbed by agricultural opera- 
tions that they can only he detected by careful observation. 

My explanation of these differences is that the glacier which 
planed the millstone grit of the Hope Mountain by sweeping 
over and around it, originally spread out upon the waters cf the 
estuary now forming the Vale Royal, and thus formed the out- 
spread deposit ; that it afterwards receded, and the icebergs that 
broke off and floated away from it were stranded here and there, 
thawed, deposited their contents, and thereby formed the 
mounds; while the oblong ridges mark the final step-by-step 
recession and oscillations of the dying glacier, which formed 
them partly as terminal moraines, and partly by ploughing up 
and thrusting before it, in the course of its advancing oscilla- 
tions, the previously deposited glacial drift. I throw out these 
speculations suggestively, to be taken for what they are worth ; 
they fit the facts well enough so far as I have been able to study 
them, but the main object of this letter is to direct attention to 
this and other corresponding deposits near at home that appear 
to me to be worthy of further investigation, especially by resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood and the members of local field- 
clubs, &c. The Liverpool Natuialists’ Field Club paid a visit to 


the district while I lived there, and 1 showed the geological 
members some of these deposits. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS 
Belmont, Twickenham, April 24 


If is apparent from Prof, Le Conte’s description of the prairie 
mounds (NATURE, vol. xv. p. 530) that the drift mounds figured 
and mentioned by me (vol. xv. p. 379) have quite different 
origins. The prairie mound would seem to be somewhat similar 
and have the same origin as a tussocky boy or mountain. The 
formation of a tussocky bog has been described in *‘ Valleys and 
their Relation to Fissures, &c.,” p. 14. A tussocky mountain 
is stmilarly formed very hot weather cracks the peaty up > r el 
forming deep fissur-s ; while subsequent weathering chan .. 
portions between the fissure into small hils. I lately saw cn 
the coast of Wicklow a considerable area of Bolian drift of this 
hummocky nature; the hillocks being about four feet high. 
They were sv regular as to have the appearance of being moulded 
from one model. These could not possibly have their origin in 
fissures ; but they seemed to bave a connection with bunches of 
bent, round which the wind collected heaps of sand. But again 
why should the bunches of this grass grow at regular intervals ? 
In the same neighbourhood some of this -Eolian drift is piled in 
long parallel ridges, about five or six feet high, and having quite 
an artificial look. These evidently are wind formed ; but how it 
is hard to conjecture, as they run oblique to the prevailing and 
most effective winds. G. H. KINAHAN 

Ovoca, April 24 


Greenwich as a Meteorological Observatory 


In Mr. Buchan’s objections to the hypothesis that the tempera- 
ture of Greenwich is raised by the proximity of London one 
most important consideration has been omitted. Granted that 
the mean temperature of the summer months, June to September, 
is o°9 higher at Greenwich than at the eight other stations re- 
ferred to, it does not follow that this alone is the cause of the 
higher average temperature at the former place. Greenwich 
occupies a position farther from the Atlantic and nearer the 
Continent than the majority of the selected stations, and we 
might therefore expect te find it subject not only to a higher 
temperature in summer, but also to a lower temperature in 
winter. If this be so, the excess which Mr. Buchan admits may 
be accounted for by the raising of the mean winter temperature 
froni artificial causes ; and this view of the case seem to be con- 
firmed by observation. The station at Leyton, Essex, supplies 
the requisite data ; for, although near London and rapidly in- 
creasing in population, it is, or rather was, in a country district 
when the observations were made. It is situated on the verge 
of Epping Forest, is separated from London by the Hackney 
Marshes, is rather more than 6} miles in a direct line from St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, from which Greenwich is 4? miles distant, and 
is 7 miles nearly north of the last-mentioned place. The meteoro- 
logical observations were undertaken with the express intention 
of comparing them with those at the Royal Observatory, with 
which object the instruments were mounted on a stand precisely 
similar to the Greenwich stand, and the exposure was unexcep- 
tionable. The comparison relates to the daily maximum and 
minimum temperatures for the three years ending November, 


1863. The average was at Greenwich 50°'4, Leyton 49°'9. 
Allowing for elevation, the results are :— 
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These results prove that Greenwich is warmer than Leyton, 
which is farther removed from the influence of London, and that 
during the winter months the temperature is higher both by day 
and night, but chiefly by night, when the excess is 1°-3; also 
that in summer, while the nights at Greenwich are warmer than 
at Leyton, the days are cooler. The inference is that the artificial 
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heat of London sensibly affects Greenwich, mostly by raising the 

temperature of the air in winter and at night, when it might be 

expected to do so with the greatest effect ; and that the tem- 

perature at Greenwich by day in summer is depressed by the 

smoky atmosphere hindering the transmission of the sun’s rays 

when they are most potent. Tt. S. EATON 
Croydon, April 24 


Ancient Characters at Cissbury 


Two years ago some marks were discovered at the entrances 
of galleries in one of the pits at Cissbury, which appeared to 
have been scratched on the chalk with a flint instrament, They 
were suspiciously like figures or masons’ marks, but yet had all 
the tints of age, and resembled more or less early letters.' The 


little woodcuts | 6 ’ represent the forms with sufficient 


exactness. Other marks found shortly afterwards ina second pit 
were thought to be merely atrellis pattern. In attempting to cut 
them out of the rock, the chalk was broken into fragments, but 
fortunately rubbings had heen previously taken. 

The doubt as to the gennineness of the above marks was 
removed hy the further discovery, in September, 1875, of a third 
set (again at the entrance of a gallery) in another pit at Ciss- 
bury Camp. They were arranged in two lines, the lower one 
presenting all the appearance of an inscription, <A number 
of detached blocks, with distinctive marks upon them, were 
found in this pit amongst the rubble with which it was filled. 
One of these blocks, which was discovered about five feet below 
the surface, had four definite marks scratched upon it at even 
distances. ‘ 

Up to the time that this third pit was opened no distinctive 
marks had been met with, except those above-mentioned, though 
there were many thousand accidental pick-marks on the walls 
and loose chalk. 

I have now the satisfaction of mentioning that upon examining 
with more care the marks found in the second pit, the diagonal 
scratches of the trellis prove to be eight branching characters of a 
peculiar form, The vertical scores which cross them turn out to 
be later additions, cut with a finer tool than the serrated flint 
that has left its mark on the more superficial and broader lines of 
the characters beneath. In the following woodcut the vertical 
lines are not shown, and the rune-like forms are placed slightly 
further apart than is actually the case ; the characters themselves, 
however, are facsimiles * :— 
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Tracings and photogra;hs have bzey submitted to l'rofessors 
Sayce and Rhys, and also to Dr. Haigh and other palo- 
graphists, who all consider the marks to be characters, though 
unable at present to give an opinion as to their date. But several 
on the detached blocks found near the surface, it is thought, may 
possibly be Anglo-Saxon. 

Some of your correspondents may perhaps be able to say 
whether similar forms have been met with elsewhere. Can it be 
that the bianching characters are examples of the symbols alluded 
to in the traditions of the Bards? 

I may mention that Dr, Haigh thinks that the Celts had 
writing distinct from and earher than the Oghams; and he has 
noticed on the stones of a sepulchra] chamber at Keryaval, in 
Brittany, signs very like letters. J. Park IIARRISON 


The Rocks of Charnwood Forest 


Ir has been a matter of regret to geologists that Mr. Plaut 
has not published in some accessible form bis stores of knowledge 
on Charnwood. We cannot tell how far our facts may be new 
to him, but we believe that we have been able to make consider- 
able corrections in and additions to all contained in Jukes, 
Ansted, Coleman, or the Survey Memoir. 

1 FYourn, -inthropal, Inst, No. 13, p. 265. 
* ‘The Jast character, on the right of the inscription, luis been corrected 


by Jengthening the upper stroke. Ju the rubbing it was accidentally de- 
cached from the cross: lines. 
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We are glad to find Mr, Plant supporting us on the intrusive 
character of the syenites. But the question can hardly be re- 
garded as previously settled. Mr. Coleman leaned to the idea 
of their priority to the stratified rocks, Prof. Jukes to their being 
contemporaneous, and Prof. Ansted to their being metamorphic. 
When in Nature (vol. xv. p. 97) Prof. Green suggested the 
first of these views no one adduced any proof to the contrary, 
Of all that Mr. Plant says we were well aware, but could not 
regard the evidence as conclusive. Our opinion is founded on 
the examination of actual contacts between syenite and sedi- 
mentary rock, a thing which so far as we know has not pre- 
viously been described. 

We are well acquainted with the very curious ‘‘ altar stones” 
which are doubtless of volcanic origin, but these and the rocks 
of Bardon no more prove the Markfield syenite to be intrusive, 
than the ashes and breccias of the Borrowdale series prove the 
intrusive character of the Wastwater granite. Further, we 
cannot admit any connection between the Bardon ‘‘ green- 
stones” and the Markfeld syenite. T. G. BONNEY 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, April 28 E. HILL 


Yellow Crocuses 


SEVERAL years ago I observed that snowdrops which I had 
introduced into my garden were destroyed by poultry getting in 
among them at the hungry season when these are in blossom. 
T recollect placing a bantam cock in the garden, and observed 
that he pecked hastily at a few of the blossoms, and then left 
off, I then tore up pieces of writing-paper and spread them 
over the newly turned-up soil. These were hastily visited and 
as hastily dropped by a few of the poultry. Next I procured 
some Indian cora, and scattered it among the poultry for the 
first time. A f.w hens tried to swallow a grain here and there, 
but left the must of them. It required twe or three days’ expe- 
rience to get them to feed on the Indian corn, and a very short 
time taught them to exclude snowdrop blossoms from their bill 
of fare. May not the case of the crocuses mentioned by Mr. 
Renshaw be explained as similar to that of schoolboys, who 
eagerly try a bright unknown berry and soon leave off when it is 
unpalatable ? At least so I explained the fact of my snowdrops 
being more fiercely attacked on their first appearance in the 
garden than ever they have been since. 

Our glen in a few weeks will be made beautiful by the blos- 
soms of the bird-cherry, which grows plentifully on the margin 
of tbe streams and the waysides, attainmy much larger dimen- 
sions than those given by Mr. Bentham in his *‘ Tlandbook of 
british Flora,” many of the trees being twenty feet high. The 
caterpillar of the pale spotted ermine moth feeds so eagerly on 
its leaves that I have, in some summers, seen the trees reduced 
to ugly skeletons by the middle or end of July. In autumn the 
beautiful red berries of the Guelder-rose adorn our thickets, but 
if **frnit has become beautiful so as to point it out to birds for 
the dissemination of the seed,” we do not seem to bave the birds 
which care for these berries, as only three wecks ago 1 pulled 
some fine clusters from a bush growing in a sheltered nook. 

Tynron, Dumfriesshire, April 21 JAMES SHAW 


INCLOSED isa letter that I had from my friend, Dr. Grierson, 
Dumfriesshire, a month ago, complaining of a pair of ducks that 
had gobbied up almost every one of his yellow crocuses, and 
only the yellow ones. 1 am further informed by Mr. John Young, 
Iunterian Museum, Glasgow, that the habit of the sparrows 
taking the yellow crocuses without touching the blue or striped 
has been long known to lim. DavibD ROBERTSON 


The Ship-Worm 


Teredo navaiis certainly is able tu endure a long continuance 
of fresh water. At the town of Brisbane (Queensland), piles, 
&e., are sheathed with “‘ Muntz metal” to prevent its attacks, 
The river is subject to long-continued freshes. 1 remember one 
which lasted at least ten days, and during that time ocean-going 
steamers could not ascend to the town, the flood was so power- 
ful. Brisbane is situated far below the ex¢reme salt-water fload, 
but whenever there is a fresh in the river, of even small amount, 
the water at that town is (according to my recollection) rather 
more fresh than salt at the end of each ebb tide. 

Tnever saw 7evedo there, but 1 touk its existence for granted, 
from the fact that piles, &c., were protected with metal, and the 
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caution given me by the builder of my boat against keeping her 
in the water when not in use. Brishane is about twenty-five 
miles from the full influence of the Pacific, and, to the hest of 
my recollection, the salt water is carried (on the flood) at least 
thirty miles up the river above the town, when there is no fresh 
coming down. So far does the salt water indeed extend, that at 
a time of severe drought (1865-66, I think) it was proposed to 
bring fresh water for the supply of the town from the principal 
affluent, the Bremmer, which joins the Brisbane about forty-two 
miles above the town, as it could not be obtained nearer on 
account of the high range of the salt flood. 
heen brought in huge floating tanks towed by a steamer. 
ARTHUR NICoLs 


PROF, TYNDALL ON THE SPREAD OF 
DISEASE 
PR 


OF. TYNDALL occupied the chair on Saturday 
night at the concluding lecture of Dr. Corfield’s 
course on the laws of health. 
ture was “ Infectious Diseases.” 


The subject of the lec- 

In proposing a vote of 
thanks, Prof. Tyndall paid a high compliment to the lec- 
turer for the thoroughly sound instruction which he had 
so clearly conveyed. He had made it plain that conta- 
gion consisted, not of gas or vapour, but of definite par- 
ticles sometimes floating in gas, in the air we breathed, 
or in the water we drank; and that, like organic seeds 
in the soil, they multiplied themselves indefinitely in 
suitable media, the great probability being that these 
disease-producing particles were living things. A close 
study of the subject, extending now over several years, 
enabled him to agree entirely with the lecturer in the 
parallelism which he had declared to exist between the 
phenomena of contagious disease and the phenomena of 
ordinary putrefaction. The case of flies, for example, to 
which the lecturer ascribed the power of communicating 
disease from one person to another, was exactly paralleled 
by phenomena in putrefaction. Chop up a beefsteak, 
steep it in water, raise the temperature a little above the 
temperature of the blood, pour off the water, and filter 
it ; you get a perfectly clear liquid ; but that liquid placed 
in a bottle and exposed to the air soon begins to get tur- 
bid, and that turbid liquid, under the microscope, is found 
to be swarming with living organisms. 
ing this perfectly clear beef tea, it can be sterilised, every- 
thing being killed which is capable of generating those little 
organisms which produce the turbidity ; and by keeping it 


By suitably heat- | : 5 : 
y 7 ‘ who were jealous of government interference, it was of 


It was to have | 


contagion from one to the other. The beef tea and 
mutton-broth remained as transparent as when put in, 
though the other vessels emitted a most noisome stench. 
But if a bubble were produced in one of the putrefying 
masses by blowing into it, and if on rising to the surface 
and bursting the spray of the bubble was allowed to fall 
into the transparent beef-tea or mutton-broth, in forty- 
eight hours it became as bad as its neighbours. It was 
not therefore sewer gas which did the mischief, but the 
particles which were carried and scattered by the sewer 
gas. Referring to another point on which the lecturer 
had insisted—viz., that there was no power of spontaneous 
generation of the germs orcontagion of diseases, Prof. Tyn- 
dall said that, though at present great names were opposed 
tothat view, he would venture to predictthat ten years hence 


| there would be very fewgreat names opposed to the lecturer 


on that matter. With regard to the power of specific 
contagia ta be generated in decomposinz animal matter, 
he would say that for the last twenty-one years he had 
been in the habit of visiting the upper Alpine valleys, 
where, amongst the Swiss chalets, there was the most 


| abominable decomposition going on from day to day, and 


exceedingly bad smells, but there these contagious diseases 
were entirely unknown. If, however, a person suffering 
from typhoid fever were transported there, the disease 
would spread like wildtire from this infected focus, and 
probably take possession of the entire population. It 
might be taken, therefore, that any of these special diseases 
required its special germ or seed for its production, just as 
you required a grape seed to produce avine. He entirely 
agreed with all that the lecturer had stated as to these dis- 
eases ‘‘ breeding true.” He never found the virus of small- 
pox producing typhoid, or w/cze versd. Tne subject was one 


| of the most important which could engage the attention 


from coming in contact with the floating particles of the 


air, it might be preserved transparent for years. He had 
now some sterilised beef-tea of this sort, which had been 
preserved for eighteen months in a state of perfect trans- 
parency. But if a fly dipped its foot into an adjacent ves- 
sel containing some of the turbid fluid, and then into the 
transparcnt fluid, that contact would be sufficient to infect 
the sterilised infusion. In forty-eight hours the clear 
liquid would be swarming with these living organisms. 
The quantity of the turbid liquid which attaches itself to 
the finest needle-point suffices to infect any amount of the 
infusion just as the vaccine lymph taken up on the point 
of a surgeon’s lancet spreads disease through the whole 
body. Here, also, as in the case of contagious disease, 
there was a period of incubation. In proof of what the 
lecturer had stated that the contagion of these communi- 
cable diseases was not gaseous or liquid, but solid par- 
ticles, he would describe an experiment he had made only 
a few weeks since. Eighteen months ago he had a chamber 
prepared from which all floating particles of dust were 


removed, and in it he placed a number of vessels contain- | 
ing animal and vegetable refuse which soon fell into : 


putrefaction, and also two or three vessels containing 
perfectly clear beef-tea and mutton broth, as transparent 
as water, in which the infective particles had been killed 
by heat, Although all these vessels had stood for eighteen 
months side by side there had been no communication of 


of the scientific physician—indeed, Prof. Tyndall doubted 
whether, in the whole range of medical art and science 
there was a subject of equal importance. But in dealing 
practically with this question of infectious disease, the 
scientific physician must not stand alone—he ought to be 
aided by the sympathy of an enlightened public, Here, 
in England, we did not like to be pressed into good be- 
haviour by external influence ; and if anything was to 
come in the way of really great sanitary imorovement, it 
would be from the people themselves. Hence, ina people 


primary importance that they should be properly in- 
structed; and he did not exaggerate in the slightest 
degree in declaring that sound and healthy instruction 
had been imparted to them in the lecture which they had 
just heard. 


SUSPECTED RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
SUN AND THE EARTH 


1. 


VEN the telescope first enabled us to scrutinise the 

solar surface, the spots thereby revealed formed a 
stumbling-block to some of the early observers, who were 
unwilling to attribute the smallest taint of imperfection 
to our luminary. And although the spots came speedily 
to be recognised as true solar appendages, yet until com- 
paratively recent times they were looked upon as mere 
scientific curiosities, having no perceptible reference to 
ourselves, or indeed to anything else. 

In the eyes of the last century astronomers the sun 
shone upon the earth and kept us in leading-strings, and 
this was an end of the whole matter. But we have now 
advanced one step beyond the position of those meo, 
inasmuch as we have accumulated evidence tending to 
show that the physical state of the solar surface atfects us 
in a variety of ways. With regard to some of these we 
are nearly certain, while with regard to others we are less 
so; in all we are profoundly iaterested, but we are not 
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yet fully awake to a true measure of our responsibility or | sun. It may perhaps be desirable here to review the 
lo the necessity of keeping a continuous watch upon the | somewhat heterogeneous mass of evidence from various 


Sotar Spots,Macnetic DecltinaTion,aNn Aurorac DISPLAY&:s 
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quarters which leads us to believe in the existence of 


About fifty years ago a careful observer, Ho‘rath 
these peculiar relations. 


Schwabe, of Dessau, with true Teutonic persistence set 


Diacram B.—The upper curve denotes sun-spot fluctuations, the lower curve magnetic Auctuations. 


himself to observe the sun’s surface day after day, and as | the discovery of a cycle in the frequency of spots. This 
the result of forty years’ observations, he was rewarded by | will be seen from the following table :— 
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TABLE I. 


Number of New Groups of Sun-spots observed each Vear. The 
Observations From 1826 to 1863 were made by Hofrath 
Schwabe, the others were made at the Kew Observatory. 


Ino, of new 


é ; ‘ I ke ; 
+ Year.” Bee Year. groups. Year, yen” 
| 
aSE Say — _-—_——|_____ 

1826 118 1842 68 | 1858 188 
1827 161 1843 SETS 59 205 
1828 225 1844 52 +: 1860 210 
1829 199 1845 11g t861 204 
1830 190 1846 157 1862 160 
1831 149 1847 257 1863 124 
1832 $4 1848 330 «| «= (1864 113 
1833 33 1849 238 | 1865 93 
1834 51 1850 186 1866 45 
1835 - GR 1851 151 1867 17 
1836 272 1852 125 1868 115 
1837 333 1153 gl 1869 | 224 
1838 282 1854 67 1870 403 
1839 162 1855 38 1871 271 
1840 | «152 1850 34 1872 186 
1841 102 1857 98 


| 

From which it appears that 1828, 1837, 1848, 1860, and 
1870 were years of maximum, while 1833, 1843, 1856, and 
1867 were years of minimum sun-spot frequency. 

While Schwabe was observing the sun with praise- 
worthy regularity, Sir E. Sabine was likewise observing 
the magnetism of the earth. A freely suspended magnetic 
needle is usually thought to be very constant as to the 
direction in which it points, and this is no doubt quite 
true as far as large fluctuations are concerned. Never- 
theless, between certain small limits it is always in mo- 
tion—it has, for instance, a well understood oscillation 
depending upon the hour of the day, besides which it is 
also liable to irregular fluctuations that occur abruptly. 
Now Sabine perceived that these abrupt and spasmodical 


affections of the needJe were most frequent in years when | 
sun-spots were most frequent ; and, furthermore, inas- , 


much as these fluctuations of the magnet are almost in- 
variably accompanied with displays of the aurora borealis, 


he came to the conclusion that auroral displays occur | 


mo:t frequently in years of maximum sun spots. Our 
readers will no doubt remember the brilliant aurorz of 
1870, which was likewise (see Table 1) a year of maximum 
sun-spot frequency. 

What we have said refers to the spasmodical affections 
of the needle, but its diurnal oscillations are not less 
dependent on the state of the sun’s surface. 

Here also we have a maximum amount of fluctuation 
in years of maximum sun-spot frequency. 

This near relation between sun-spots on the one 
hand, and magnetic oscillations and auroral displays 
on the other, is exhibited in Diagram A, which has been 
compiled by Prof. Loomis, the well-known American 
meteorologist. 

Close and striking as is the relation between these three 
associated phenomena exhibited in the above diagram, 
the intimacy of this connection may be rendered even 
more obvious if we confine ourselves to such observations 
of the solar surface and of magnetic fluctuations as have 
been made with the greatest possible accuracy. 


For this purpose Schwabe’s eye-observations are not | 


precise enough, and we must, as far as sun-spots are con- 
cerned, make use of some very accurate measurements of 
the solar spotted area made at Redhill by the late R. C. 
Carrington, along with the results deduced from the solar 
photographs taken at the Kew Observatory, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Warren De La Rue. 

Azain, as far as magnetic observations are concerned, 
let us employ the results derived from the self-recording 
magnetographs at the Kew Observatory. 
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Furthermore, in order to equalise oscillations of short 
period, let us plot a solar curve, each point of which re- 
presents the mean of nine months’ sun-spot observations, 
and alongside of it a magnetic curve, each point of which 
similarly represents the mean of nine months’ magnetic 
observations. 

A comparison of this kind has been made by the 
writer of these remarks, the results of which were recently 
communicated by him to the Royal Society. These 
results are embodied in Diagram B, in which accurate 
sun-spot observations are compared with Kew declina- 
tion ranges, that is to say, with the diurnal oscillations 
of a magnetic needle, freely suspended at the Kew Obser- 
vatory. 

A comparison of the two curves given above will show 
us that almost every prominent fluctuation of the sun- 
spot curve is represented in the magnetic curve, similar 
letters being employed to denote what appears to be 
corresponding fluctuations. 

There is, however, a greater want of similarity for that 
part of the solar curve which is dotted, but this repre- 
sents the results of eye-observations taken by Hofrath 
Schwabe, while the more accurate Kew photoheliograph 
was unfortunately out of action. 

It will be perceived that the magnetic fluctuations 
invariably follow after or lag behind the corresponding 
solar fluctuations in point of time, the mean amount of 
this lagging being probably six months. We may there- 
| fore conclude from these comparisons that there is a very 
| close and intimate relation between the physical condition 


of the sun’s surface and the diurnal oscillations of the 
magnetic needle freely suspended at the Kew Observa- 
tory, and also that the former is probably the cause of 
which the latter is the effect, or at least that the magnetic 
change lags behind the corresponding solar phenomenon 
in point of time. BaLFOUR STEWART 


(Vo be continued.) 


THE FRENCH TRANSIT MEDAL 


recently announced that the Paris Academy of 
Sciences had presented an appropriate medal to 


y= 


those Frenchmen who were engaged in observing the 
recent transit of Venus, as well as to all the members of 
By the kindness of the editor of La 
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the Academy. 
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_ Nature we are able to give an illustration of the principal 
face of this medal, the design being that of the artist M. 
Alphée Dubois. It will be seen that the actist has had 
recourse to mythology to represent under a graceful form 
the important astronomical phenomenon. Venus, in the 
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simple costume of the goddesses, passes before the car of 
Apollo, the god of the sun, while Science observes the 
phenomenon on the earth and records the results. The 
legend is the composition of a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. On the obverse of the medal is the 
following inscription :— 

INSTITUT DE FRANCE 

ACADEMIE DES SCIENCES 
PassaGE DE VENUs SuR Lr SOLEIL 
8-9 DECEMPER, 1874. 


THE EFFECT OF INAUDIBLE VIBRATIONS 
UPON SENSITIVE FLAMES 


URING a recent visit to Birmingham my friend and 

host, Mr. Lawson Tait, showed me some interesting 
experiments with one of Mr. Galton’s whistles, capable of 
yielding vibrations beyond the limit of hearing. This led 
to the suggestion of trying a sensitive flame with these 
whistles, and in fulfilment of my promise to select and 
send to Mr. Tait a burner sensitive to very high notes, I 
was yesterday led to make the following experiment, the 
result of which is, I believe, new, and I think sufficiently 
interesting to put on record. A sensitive flame was ob- 
tained just two fect high when undisturbed, but shrinking 
down to seven inches under the influence of the feeblest 
hiss or the clink of two coins. Adjusting the Galton 
whistle, which Mr. Tait lent me, so as to yield its lowest 
note, little effect was produced on the flame ; a shrill dog- 
whistle produced a slight forking of the flame, but that 
was all. Raising the pitch of the Galton whistle, the 
flame became more and more agitated, until, when I had 
nearly reached the upper limit of audibility of my left ear, 
and had gone quite beyond the limit of my right ear, the 
flame was still more violently affected. Raising the pitch 
still higher, until I quite ceased to hear any sound, and 
until several friends could likewise detect no sound, even 
when close to the whistle, 1 was astonished to observe the 
profound effect produced upon the flame. At every in- 
audible puff of the whistle the flame fell fully sixteen inches, 
and burst forth into its characteristic roar, at the same time 
losing its luminosity, and when viewed in a moving mirror, 
presenting a multitude of ragged images, with torn sides 
and flickering tongues—indicating astate of rapid, com- 
plex, and vigorous vibration. 

Nor was this effect sensibly diminished by a distance 
of some twenty feet from the flame. Placing the flame at 
one end of the large lecture theatre of this college, and 
blowing the whistle at the furthest point away, a distance 
at least of fifty feet and more than thirty feet above the 
flame, still the effect produced was very pronounced. 
There can hardly be a more striking experiment. A 
single silent and gentle puff of air scnt from the lips 
through the whistle, nothing whatever to be heard, and 
yet fifty feet away an effect produced that might readily 
be seen by thousands of people. 

The extreme smallness of the amount of motion ac- 
tually concerned in producing this great change in the 
aspect of the flame is evident. For the inaudible vibra- 


tions, having at their origin but a small ampl:tude, gave | 


rise to a spherical air-wave,? which at a radius of fifty 
feet—and with the vast enfeeble ment due to this distance 
—knocked down a two-foot flame, though the surface 
acted upon had an area of less than a square inch—for it 
is only the root of the flame that picks up the wave motion. 
Of course everything depends upon the delicately-poised 
state into which the flame has previously to be brought. 
It then, like a resonant jar, enters into a state of vibration 
which appears to be synchronous with the note producing 
the effect. By this means it may be possible, with the aid 
of amirror moving at a known speed, to determine the 


* [have no douht a similar result would attend an experiment made in the 
open air, tf the air were still enough to allow it to be made. 


vibration number of these high notes, and thus with greater 
exactitude fix the upper limit of hearing, 

The flame giving the effect here described was pro- 
duced by coal gas contained in a holder under a pressure 
of ten inches of water, and issuing from a steatite jet 
having a circular orifice 004 inch in diameter.! 


W., F, BARRETT 


SOUND-VIBRATIONS OF SOAP-FILM 
MEMBRANES 


Ve vibration-forms of membranes agitated by their 

fundamental and upper tones, have usually been 
studied by means of thin bladder or india-rubber stretched 
on a ring or frame (see Helmholtz “ Sensations of Tone,” 
chaps. ili. and v.; Pisko, “ Die Neueren Apparate der 
Akustik,” p. 75). While 1 was lately trying with Mr. R. 
Knight the capabilities of various membranes of taking 
impressions from vocal sounds for phonautographic pur- 
poses, the idea occurred of using soap-film. This was at 
once carried into effect by dipping the end of a lamp- 
chimney into some soap-solution, strengthened in the 
usual way with glycerine and a little gelatine. On 
singing near the open end of the chimney, the 
series of forms belonging to the various notes be- 
came plainly visible, those produced by the upper tones 
being as it were engine-turned in their complex sym- 
metry, in a way to which the sand.lines on so coarse a 
material as caoutchouc can bear no comparison. To 
exhibit these forms at a popular lecture here last night, 
the light of an oxyhydrogen magic lantern was simply 
reflected off the vibrating film upon the screen in a disc 
of some three feet in diameter, so as to show its pat- 
terns on a large scale when set in movement by talking, 
singing, and playing a cornet in its neighbourhood. The 
effects were of singular clearness and beauty. To lec- 
turers who may use this new and easy means of making 
the more complex sound-vibrations appreciable by the 
eye, I would mention that by slightly thinning the soap- 
solution, and adding a few drops of ammonia, they may 
obtain a film more free from interference-calours, so as to 
display the vibration-figures on an almost clear ground. 
But if this is done, the thicker mixture should be used 
afterwards, for the gorgeous scenic effect of the masses of 
prismatic colour whirled hither and thither by the musical 
vibrations. EpwWarbD B. TYLOR 

Wellington, Somerset, April 20 
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I COMMUNICATED to the Royal Society in No- 

vember last, an account of some radiometers which 
I had made with the object of putting to experimental 
proof the “molecular pressure” theory of the repulsion 
resulting from radiation. Continuing these researches | 
have constructed other instruments, in which a movable 
fly is caused to rotate by the molecular pressure generated 
on fixed parts of the apparatus. 

In the radiometer, the surface which produces the 
molecular disturbance ts mounted on a fly, and is driven 
backwards by the excess of pressure between it and the 
sides of the containing vessel. Regarding the radiometer 
as a heat-engine, it is seen to be imperfect in many 
respects. The black or driving surface, corresponding to 
the heater of the engine, being also part of the moving 
fly, is restricted as to weight, material, and area of sur- 
face. It must be of the lightest possible construction, or 


! The conditions necessary for obtaiming the utmost sensitiveness of the 
flame are described in an article | published on the subject im the Pofzdar 
Science Review for April, 1867, 

2 On Repulsion Resulting from Radiation. 
Otheoscope, by William Crookes, F.R.S., &c. 
Society, April 26, 1877. 


Preliminary note on the 
Read before the Royal 
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friction will greatly interfere with its movement ; it must 
not expose much surface, or it will be too heavy ; and it 
must be a very bad conductor of heat, so as to retain the 
excess of pressure on one side. Again, the part corre- 
sponding to the cooler of the engine (the side of the glass 
bulb) admits of but little modification. 1t must almost 
necessarily be of glass, by no means the best material for 
the purpose ; it is obliged to be of one particular shape ; 
and it cannot be brought very near the driving surface. 

A perfect instrument would be one ia which the heater 
was stationary ; it might then be of the most suitable 
material, of sufficient area of surface, and of the most 
efficient shape, irrespective of weight. The cooler should 
be the part which moves ; it should be as close as pos- 
sible to the heater, and of the best size, shape, and weight, 
for utilising the force impinging on it. By having the 
driving surface of large size and making it of a good con- 
ductor of heat, such as silver, gold, or copper, a very faint 
amount of incident radiation suffices to produce motion. 
The black surface acts as if a molecular! wind were 
blowing from it, principally in a direction normal to the 
surface. This wind blows away whatever easily movable 
body happens to be in front of it, irrespective of colour, 
shape, or material; and in its capability of deflection 
from one surface to another, its arrest by solid bodies, and 
its tangential action, it bebaves in most respects like an 
actual wind. 

Whiist the radiometer admits of but few modifications, 
such an instrument as the one here sketched out is 
capable of an almost endless variety of forms ; and as it 
is essentially different in its construction and mode of 
action to the radiometer, I propose to identify it bya 
distinctive name, and call it the Otheoscope (oééa, I 
propel). 

The glass bulb is an essential portion of the machinery 
of the radiometer, without which the fly would not move ; 
but in the otheoscope the glass vessel simply acts as a 
prescrver of the requisite amount of rarefaction. Carry a 
radiometer to a point in space where the atmospheric 
pressure is equal to, say, one millimetre of mercury, and 
remove the glass bulb; the fly will not move, however 
stiong the incident radiation. But place the otheoscope 
in the sanie conditions, and it will move as well without 
the case as with it. In the preliminary note already 
referred to,* I described a piece of apparatus by which 
I was able to measure the thickness of the layer of 
molecular pressure generated when radiation impinged 
on a blackened surface at any degree of exhaustion, At 
the ordinary density of the atmosphere the existence of 
this molecular disturbance was detected several milli- 
metres off, and its intensity increased largely as the 
generating surface and movable plate were brought closer 
together. 1t would be possible, therefore, to construct an 
otheoscope in which no rarefaction or containing vessel 
was necessary, but in which motion would take piace in 
air at the normal density.® Such a heat-engine would 
probably work very well in sunlight. 

Aided by the mechanical dexterity of my assistant, Mr. 
C. H. Gimingham, I have constructed several varicties of 
atheoscope. These I propose to exhibit at the sozrée of 
the Royal Society on Wednesday next, as illustrations 
of the very beautiful manner in which, at this stage of my 
investigations, theory and experiment proceed hand in 
hand, alternately assisting each other, and enlarging our 
knowledge of those laws of molecular movement which 
Constitute a key to the relations of force and matter. 

The following is a list of the otheoscopes 1] have 
9? Molecular, not #olar. There is no wind in the sense of an actual trans- 
perce of air from one place to another. This molecular movement may 
be compared to the movement of the gases when water ts decomposed by an 
aectric current. In the water connecting the two poles there is no apparent 

ovement, although eight times as much matter is passing one way as the 
‘other. 
© 2 Pree. Royal Soe., November 16, 1876, p. 310. 


) 3 Since writing this [ have constructed such an instrument. The move- 
Ment takes place in the way I had anticipated.—W. C., Apml eo, 1 77. 
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already made, together with some new experimental 
radiometers, which will be exhibited for the first time 
on Wednesday :— 

1. Otheoscope.—A four-armed fly carrying four vanes of 
thin clear mica is mounted like a radiometer in an ex- 
hausted glass bulb. At one side of the bulb a plate of 
mica blacked on one side is fastened in a vertical plane in 
such a position that each clear vane in rotating shall pass 
the plate leaving a space between of about a millimetre. 
lf a candle is brought near, and by means of a shade the 
light is allowed to fall only on the clear vanes, no motion 
is produced ; but if the light shines on the black plate 
the fly instantly rotates as if a wind were issuing from 
this surface, and keeps on moving as long as the light is 
near, 

2. Otheoscope-—A four-armed fly carries roasted mica 
vanes and is mounted in an exhausted glass bulb like a 
radiometer. Fixed tothe side of the bulb are three plates 
of clear mica equidistant from each other in a vertical 
plane, but oblique to the axis. A candle brought near the 
fixed plates generates molecular pressure, which, falling 
obliquely on the fly, causes it to rotate, 

3. Otheoscope.—A large horizontal disc, revolving by 
tae molecular disturbance on the surface of inclined 
metallic vanes, which are blacked on both sides in order 
to absorb the maximum amount of radiation. 

4. Otheoscope.—Inclined aluminium vanes driven by 
the molecular disturbance from the fixed black mica disc 
below, blowing (so to speak) through them. 

5. Otheoscope.—A large horizoatal colonred disc of 
roasted mica, driven by inclined aluminium vanes placed 
underneath it. 

6, Otheoscope.—A bright aluminium disc cut in seg- 
ments, and each segment turned at an angle, driven by 
a similar one below of lampblacked silver. 

7. Radiometer—A vertical radiometer, made with eight 
discs of mica blacked on one side, and the whole sus- 
pended on a horizontal axis which works in two glass 
cups. The motion of the radiometer is assisted on each 
side by driving vanes of aluminium blacked on one side. 

8. Radiometer.—A vertical turbine radiometer, the oval 
vanes of raasted mica blacked on one side. 

9. Ratiometer—A spiral radiometer of roasted mica 
blacked on the upper side. 

10. Rudtometer of large size, showing great sensitive- 
ness, 

11. Radiometer.—A two-disc radiometer, the fly carry- 
ing roasted mica discs blacked on one side; in front of 
each blacked surface is tixed a large disc of thin clear 
mica. The molecular disturbance set up on the black 
surface, and streaming from it, is reflected in the oppo- 
site direction by the clear plate of mica, causing the fly 
to move abnormally, 7¢, the black surface towards the 
light. 

12. Rationwter.—A two-disc radiometer, the fly carry- 
ing roasted mica discs blacked on one side, similar to 
No. 11, but with a large clear disc on each side. The 
molecular disturbance, prevented from being reflected 
backwards by the second clear disc, is thus caused to 
expend itself in a vertical plane, the result boeing a total 
loss of sensitiveness. 

13. Radiometer—A two-disc, cup-shaped, aluminium 
radiometer, facing opposite ways; both sides bright. 
Exposed to a standard candle 3°5 inches off, the fly rotates 
continuously at the rate of one revolution in 3°37 seconds. 
A screen placed in front of the concave side so as to let 
the light shine only on the convex surface repels the latter, 
causing continuous rotation at the rate of one revolution 
in 7°5 seconds. When the convex side is screened off, so 
as to let the light shine only on the concave, continuous 
rotation is produced at the rate of one revolution in 6'95 
seconds, the concave side being apparently attracted. 
These experiments show that the repulsive action of ra- 
diation on the convex side is about equal to the attractive 
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action of radiation on the concave side, and that the 
double speed with which the fly moves when no screen is 
interposed is the sum of the attractive and repulsive 
actions. 

14. Radiometer.—A_ two-disc, cup-shaped, aluminium 
radiometer, lamp-blacked on the concave surfaces. In 
this instrument the usual action of light is reversed, 
rotation taking place, the bright convex side being re- 
pelled, and the black concave attracted. When the light 
shines only on the bright convex side, no movement is 
produced, but when it shines on the black concave side, 
this is attracted, producing rotation. 

15.—Radiometer—A cup-shaped radiometer similar to 
the above, but having the convex surfaces black and the 
concave bright. Light shining on this instrument causes 
it to rotate rapidly, the convex black being repelled. No 
movement is produced on letting the light shine on the 
bright concave surface, but good rotation is produced 
when only the black convex surface is illuminated. 

16, Radiometer—A multiple-disc, cup-shaped, turbine 
radiometer, bright on both sides, working by the action 
of warm water bclow and the cooling effect of the air 
above. 

17. Radtometer.—A four-armed metallic radiometer 
with deep cups, bright on both sides. 

18. Radiometer.—A four-armed radiometer, the vanes 
consisting of mica cups, bright on both sides. 

19. Radiometer.—A four-armed radiometer having clear 
mica vanes. The direction of motion being determined 
by the angle formed by the mica vanes with the mner 
surface of the glass bulb. 


DROUGHTS AND FAMINES IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA} 


HE paper on this subject, noted below, a copy of which we 
have just received, will no doubt awaken much interest, 
not only on account of its scientific bearings but also from its 
bearings on so very practical a subject as the famines of India. 
It is most gratifying to see that the subject has been taken up by 
one who gives evidence on every page of rare capacity as a scien- 
tific statistician, There is throughout an absence of straining 
the facts before him beyond what they may legitimately bear, 
and a skill in combining them so as to eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, what is merely accidental from the results ultimately 
arrived at in their relation to the sun-spot period. 

The data discussed in Dr. Hunter’s paper are the amounts of 
the annual rainfall at Madras from 1813 to 1876, and the relative 
number of sun-spots from 1810 to 1876. The results of the 
inquiry are given in the following six propositions ;— 

1. That no uniform numerical relation can be detected between 
the relative number of the sun-spots and the actual amount of 
rainfall, 

2, That although no uniform numerical relation can be detected 
between the relative number of sun-spots and the actual amount 
of rainfall, yet that the minimum period in the cycle of sun-spots 
is a period of regularly recurring and strongly marked drought in 
Southern India. 

3. That, apart {rom any solar theory, an examination of the 
rain registers shows that a period of deficient rainfall recurs in 
cycles of eleven years at Madras ; that this period consists of the 
eleventh and second series of years in the cycle; which two 
series also contain six out of the seven years of minimum sun- 
spots falling in this century up to 1878. 

4. That after the period of minimum rainfall in the eleventh 
and second series of years in the cycle, the rainfall rises to a 
maximum in the filth year ; after which it again declines to its 
minimum period in the eleventh and second years. 

s. That, apart from any solar theory, the statistical evidence 
shows that tbe cycle of rainfall at Madras has a marked coinci- 
dence with a corresponding cycle of sun-spots ; that in this cy cle 
of eleven years both the sun-spots and the rainfall reach their 
minimum in the group consisting of the eleventh, first, and second 
years ; that both the rainfall and the sun-spots then increase ull 
they both reach their maximum in the fifth year, after which they 
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decline together till both again enter their minimum period in 
the eleventh, first, and secoud series of years. 

6. That while the statistical evidence discloses a cycle of 
drought in Southern India, coincident in a marked manner with 
a corresponding cycle of sun-spots, it also tends to show that the 
average rainfall of the years of minimum rainfall in the said 
cycle approaches perilously near to the point of dehciency which 
causes famine. ‘That the average is, however, above that point ; 
and that, while we have reason to apprehend recurring droughts 
and frequent famines in these cyclic years of minimum rainfall, 
the evidence is insufficient to warrant the prediction of a regularly 
recurring famine. 

It will be observed that these results are strongly confirmatory 
of the general conclusions arrived at by Meldrum and others, 
who have examined the question from data collected from a large 
area, and embracing an extended series of years, the only note- 
worthy point of difference being the larger rainfall of the first 
year of the cycle, as compared with the eleventh and second 
years which immediately precede and follow it. It is perhaps 
only to be looked for that such an anomaly should be met with 
in dealing with the rainfall of only one place, embracing a period 
of sixty-four years, seeing that the accidental occurrence of one 
or two cyclones, accompanied with unusually heavy local rain- 
fall, would be sufficient to produce the anomaly in question. 
The anomaly would in all likelihood have disappeared if the area 
of observation had been wider or the time of observation longer. 
It is scarcely necessary todo more than point out the absolute 
necessity of establishing physical observatories in order to obtain 
the data for the investigation of the connection between the state 
of the sun’s surface and the state of terrestrial convection currents, 
it being only through their cosmical relations that we may rea- 
sonably hope to solve many of the more difficult problems of 
meteorology, some of which lead to intensely practical issues. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
Mr. Ginv’s ExpepiTIon To AscENsIoN.—In an address 
to the Royal Astronomical Society on April 8, 1857, ‘‘On the 
means which will be available for correcting the measure of the 
sun’s distance during the next twenty-five years,” the Astro- 
nomer-Royal directed attention to a method of making observa- 


tions for parallax, not applicable to the planet Venus, but appli- 


cable to Mars, namely, by ‘‘ observing the displacement of Mars 
in right ascension when he is far east of the meridian, and far 
west of the meridian, as seen at a single observatory,” aud he 
particularised the advantage of this method, and expressed his 
opinion that it is “‘the best of all.” The observations are not 
attended with the very great expense which is involved in the 
efficient observation of a transit of Venus, indeed if made at an 
established observatory need entail little or no cost; they may 
be conducted by a single observer or series of observers, in the 
latter case with a due regard to personal equation, and each 
observatory co-operating in the work, will furnish a result quite 
independent of the rest, so that the observer has the satisfaction 
of knowing that by the method recommended his own observa- 
tions alone will give a value for the most important unit of 
measure in astronomy. The .Astronomer-Royal confined his 
remarks to the observation of differences of right ascension, 
recommending as of the first consequence a firmly-mounted 
equatorial, and as advantageous though not absolutely necessary 
the chronographic method of transits first introduced by the 
American astronomers. The oppositions of Mars in 1860 and 
1862 were referred to with regard to their relative advantages for 
such observations. 

Mr. Gill has taken a further and an important step in the 
direction of utilising observations of Mars for the determination 
of the solar parallax. Encouraged hy Lord Lindsay’s liberal 
offer of the loan of the heliometer employed in the expedition to 
the Mauritius for the observation of the transit of Venus, Mr. Gill 
proposes to leave England this month for the island of Ascension, 
and to apply the heliometric method of measurement of distances 
instead of observing differences of right ascension, as sug- 
gested in tbe Astronomer-Royal’s address, and as was stated 
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in NATURE last week, the council of the Royal Astronomical 
Society have guaranteed 500/. for the expen-es of Mr. Gill's 
expedition. Ascension has been fixed upon, not without a 
careful consideration of probable meteorological conditions about 
the time of the opposition of Mars in September, in which it is 
understood the records of the Meteorological Office have been of 
the greatest service, and in fact, have induced Mr. Gill to fix 
upon Ascension forthe site of his temporary observatory in pre- 
ference to St. Helena, the astronomical condition being about 
the same for the two islands, 7.2, their latitudes not differing much 
from the declination of the planet when nearest to the earth, so 
that it is observable at a considerable hon --angle on both sides 
of the meridian. 

The modus ofcrandi proposed by Mr. Gill, is as follows :—two 
stars, @ and 4, one preceding and the other following the planet, 
are selected for each night of observation, and their angle of 
position and distance relative to the planet are computed roughly 
for 4h. E. and 4h. W. hour-angle, and the right ascension and 
declination of the middle point between star and planet ; so that 
the proper stars of comparison are readily found. The helio- 
meter axis is directed to this middle point, the position-circle 
set to the position-angle, and the segments set to the approxi- 
mate distance. The observer finds in the field of view a star 
and the planet ; by turning the handle by which the segments are 
moved in distance, the images of star and planet are made to 
move relatively to each other in the direction of a line joining 
the objects, while if the position-handle is turned, the images 
move in the direction of a line perpendicular thereto. Suppose 
that the star 2 is viewed throngh segment A, and the planet 
through segment B. According to Mr. Gill’s usual practice the 
observation would proceed thus :— 


I. Measure of position-angle. 
II, Measure of distance, both limbs. 
IIT, Reverse segments, and view star hy segment B and 
planet by segment A. 
IV. Measure position-angle. 
This constitutes one measure. 
V. Repeat this process with star 2. 
- 1, Reverse position-circle and repeat the co nparison with 
star 2. 

Vil. Compare again with star a. 

This constitutes a complete symmetrical set, which Mr. Gill 
has found can be secured on an average in rh. 30m., sometimes 
in th. 1om., or if there be interference from cloud it may 
occupy 2h, 

In the measure of a position-angle, by a movement of the 
handle for distance, the star may be made to move, relatively to 
the planet along the line of separation of the lenses, so that the 
star successively occupies positions 1, 2,3... 3, 2, I, &c. 
This motion may be very slow and the position-circle being set so 
that the motion of the planet completes the bisection, the 
observer has only to go on moving the star slowly till the limb is 
seen to symmetrically bisect the star (the time of which is noted) 
precisely as Jupiter’s limb bisects one of his satellites. 

The measure of distance is conducted with equal care, but is 
not so readily explained without a diagram, Mr. Gill finds his 
method possesses very great delicacy. It sometimes happens 
that it is not possible to find a star sufficiently bright to compare 
with Mars in his full light. In such cases the brilliancy of the 
planet can be easily kept down by a wire-gauze screen, which, 
by an arrangement at the eye-end, can be laid over either seg- 
ment of the object-glass and at any angle thereto. 

In a letter to M. Leverrier, published in the Bulletin Znterna- 
tional of April 27, Mr. Gill states that the observations of Juno, 
which he made with Lord Lindsay at the Mauritius with the 
same heliometer, showed that the determination of the diurnal 
parallax by measuring with this instrument the distance of the 
planet from a star preceding and a star followiny is susceptible 
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of an extreme precision, and he found the probable error in the 
determination of the planet’s position for each complete observa- 
tion of the morning or evening did not exceed +0075. Lord 
Lindsay has stated that the value of the sola: parallax, resulting 
from these observations of Juno (a single discordant one only 
being rejected) is 8’"$2, which approaches near to Prof. New- 
comb’s value, 8%$5, adopted provisionally by the German 
astronomers, and to M. Leverrier’s theoretical determination, 
8-86. This sufficiently indicates the utility of the method, and 
Mr. Gill intends to avail himself ‘of the close oppositions of the 
minor planets Ariadne and Melpomene during his visit to Ascen- 
sion to obtain values of the parallax by observation on the same 
principle. 

Comer 1877 If. (WINNECKE, APRIL 5).—This comet may 
be expected to prove a fine telescopic object during the absence 
of moonlight in the circumpolar sky, with its stellar-looking 
nucleus and double ox broad fan-shaped tail. The annexed posi- 
tions for midnight at Berlin are from elements by Herr Plath, of 
Hamburg, and have been received from Prof. Winnecke :— 
Log. Distance 


RA Declination. from Earth., 
h. m s. ° ’ 

May 4 23 20 § +65 59°2 9°99601 
5 23 36 41 6S 7-2 9°99640 
6 23 49 22 7O 116 9°99741 
7 © 4 45 Ted LAS: 9°99902 
8 @ Bg ai 74 4°5 O'CO123 
9 0 46 49 75 488 0'00400 
10 an Lach Ten 5 0°00732 
II I 50 47 78 38°3 Q-O1116 
J2 2 32 59 HS) gy O°01549 
13 3 19 55 So 7°S 0°02028 
14 4 357 +80 13°0 0'02545 


The following orbit has been calculated by Mr. Hind from 
observations at Strasburg, on April 5 and 25, and at Berlin and 
Leipsic on April 14:— 

Perihelion Passage, 1577, April 17°64687, G.MLT. 


° 


Longitude of Perihelion... ... 253 30 9 Mean Equinox, 
re Ascending Node ... 316 33 53 1877°0 

finelinal tole ae te wee mer 58 54 22 

Distance in Perihelion... 0°950250 


Hetiocentric motion—retrograde. 


( These elements represent the observations during the interval 


very closely. 


NOTES 


M. FLAMMARION has been authorlsed by M. Leverrier to use 
one of the largest refractors of the Paris Observatory for the in- 
vestigation of the motion of double-stars round a common centre 
of attraction, This liberality on the part of the chief of the 
Paris Observatory is highly creditable. M. Leverrier, indecd, is 
desirous of placing the immense means of investigation pos- 
sessed by the observatory at the service of a number of inde- 
pendent workers not belonging to the staff of the establishment, 
but who have given solid proofs of their ze2] and capacity for 
research in some particular science. His ambition is to create at 
the observatory a national astronomical institution where quali- 
fied scientific men may find ample means for following their own 
special studics. 


Sir Davip Monro, late Speaker of the louse of Representa- 
tives in New Zealand and an active promoter of science in that 
colony, died at Nelson, New Zealand, on February 15. He 
graduated in Medicine in the University of Edinburgh in 1834, 
where his great grandfather, grandfather, and father successively 
held the Chair of Anatomy. He devoted the leisure of an active 
political life to the pursuit of botany, and by his discoveries, 
which were publislicd by Dr. Mooker in his ‘‘New Zealand 
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Flora,” he added largely to our knowledge of the vegetation of 
New Zealand, on which he also wrote an instructive essay that 
is published in the first volume of the 7ransactious of the New 
Zealand Institute. 

WE learn with the greatest pleasure that the Mealth Com- 
mittee of the Police Board of Glasgow has agreed to carry out 
at eight stations in that city the system of continuous automatic 
observation of the constituents of the air, special attention being 
given to its impurities arising from manufactures and other causes 
which has been devised and worked out since March, 1876, by Mr. 
IE. M. Dixon, in connection with Dr. Russell, Medical Officer 
of Health. The Committee has already expended fully 200/. in 
fitting up a laboratory and the observing stations with the in- 
struments required, and are prepared to expend a sum of 300/. 
per annum in carrying out this very important practical investi- 
gation. ‘he results, including meteorological observations made 
in connection with the scheme, will be published monthly, the 
first number appearing in June next. 

Gay-Lussac, the great French physicist and chemist, was 
born in 1778, and his centenary will be celebrated by a festival 
and the erection of a statue either in Limoges or Paris, 

A seEr1ES of lectures upon zoological subjects will be given in 
the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Thursdays at's P.M., 
after Whitsuntide. The first lecture ‘will be delivered in the 
Lion House, and others in the lectnre-room near the Reptile 
Hiouse. May 24: ‘‘The Lion House and its Inhabitants,” 
P. L. Sclater, F.R.S ; May 31: ‘‘ Sea-urchins and Star-fishes,” 
Prof. [fuxley, F.R.S.; June 7: ‘‘Slothsand Ant-eaters,” Prof. 
Flower, F.R.S.; June 14: ‘‘ Whales and Porpoises,” Prof. 
Flower, F.R.S. ; June 21: ‘‘ Man-like Apes,” Prof. Garrod, 
F.R.S. ; June 28: ‘ Variation in Domestic Animals,” W. B. 
Tegetmeier, F.Z.S.; July 5: ‘*Hornbills and their Habits,” 
Dr. Murie, F.Z.S. ; July 12: ‘* Birds of Prey,” R. B. Sharpe, 
F.Z.S. ; July 19: ‘¢ Frogs and Toads,” Trof, Mivart, F.R.S. ; 
July 26: ‘The Ornithorhynchus,” Prof. Garrod, F.R.S. These 
lectures will be free to Fellows of the Society and their friends, 
and to other visitors to the Gardens. 

THE annual conversazione of the Royal Society was held at 
Burlington House on Wednesday week, ‘and was numerously 
attended. There was a large collection of instruments brought 
together, among the principal of which were the following :— 
An Automatic Spectroscope, which can be used with 2, 4, 
or 6 prisms, solar eye-piece arrangement, and new split 
slit, whereby any lines in the spectrum can be measured ; 
a Heliostat, with large crown-glass prisms, to be employed 
with the spectroscope ; Governor for 18-inch reflector, which 
will keep time with a variation of rate of five seconds per 
minute, at pleasure; all designed and exhibited by Lieut.- 
Colonel Campbell, of Elythswood, and constructed by A. 
Hilger.—Prof. W. G. Adams exhibited an Apparatus for 
producing interference of light by means of thick plates, 
and Apparatus for the reflection and refraction of radiant 
heat and light, fitted to Clifton’s optical bench, and con- 
structed by Messrs. Elliott Brothers, The  half-prism 
direct-vision spectroscope made for Greenwich, about which 
there has recently been a correspondence in NATURE, was 
also shown. Then there was a Hydroclinometer, an instru- 
ment for taking ranges, without any calculation, from coast bat- 
teries over 100 feet in height ; a small hydroclinometer, a modi- 
fied form of the above, for giving the inclination of slopes, 
&c., without any adjustment, and for larger guns ; an electric 
position- and range-finder for coast batteries ; a Field- Artillery 
range-finder ; an Infantry range-finder ; a patent self-adjusting 
optical square, which by a simple adjustment can immediately 
be corrected to the true right angle, without the aid of any 
other instrument ; an electric chronograph, for the measure- 
ment of minute portions of time, velocities of shot, &c., by the 
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free fall of a weight ; these were exhibited by Capt. Watkin, 
R.A.—Lieut. G. S. Clarke and Prof. Herbert M‘Leod showed 
an instrument called the Cycloscope, an apparatus for determin- 
ing the speed of machinery by means of a tuning-fork or reed of 
known period ; also for ascertaining the pitch of a tuning-fork 
by means of a cylinder rotating at a known speed. There 
were also Telephone and (patent) Thermo-electric Pile (in 
action), with specimens of Gray’s telephone, exhibited by Messrs. 
C. and L. Wray ; improved Holtz electrical machine with four 
plates and self-charging arrangement, in glass case, ready for 
use in any condition of the atmosphere, and Manometric appara- 
tus, for showing effects of sound on a sensitive flame, exhibited 
by Mr. Ladd; teeth, bones, and ancient works of art lately 
found in caves in Derbyshire, exhibited by Mr. Boyd Dawkins, 
F.R.S. ; specimens of cast and wrought iron treated by Prof. 
Barff’s process for the prevention of corrosion, which consists in 
acting on iron at suitable temperatures with dry steam, ex- 
hibited by Prof. Barff; specimens of the core of well, from 
Meux’s Brewery ; the large induction-coil, with secondary wire of 
280 miles, constructed for Mr. W. Spottiswoode by Mr. Apps 
(in operation), was shown in the meeting room, and Mr, 
Croakes’s Otheoscope, of which we give an account this week. 


On Monday Prof. Boyd Dawkins commenced a series of 
eight Field Lectures on Geology at Owens College, Six of the 
lectures will be in connection with excursions to various places 
from Manchester. 


Mr. WILLIAM GossAGE, F.C.S., the inventor of several im- 
portant processes in practical chemistry, died at Farlsleigh, 
Bowdon, Cheshire, on April 9, in his seventy-eighth year. 


THE Council of the Royal Geographical Society have awarded 
the Royal medal to Capt. Sir George 5, Nares, R.N., for 
having commanded the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6, and to 
Pundit Nain Singh, for having added a greater amount to our 
positive knowledge of the map of Asia than any individual of 
ourtime. In his first great journey he for the first time deter- 
mined the position of Lhassa, the c:pital of Tibet, besides 
surveying the course of the great river Tsanpo, or Bramapntra, 
from near its source to near its entrance into the Himalayan 
region ; in his last he traversed and surveyed the high Plateau 
of Tibet from its extreme north-west to Lhassa, a line of 1,200 
or 1,400 miles of entirely new country. No reward was ever 
better earned than that bestowed by the Society on Nain Singh, 
who, indeed, deserves to be ranked among the first of explorers, 
While pursuing his arduous and dangerous work he was paid at 
the rate of 7/7. per month, and now retires, satisfied we believe, 
ona pension of 50/. a year. Through bis labours we have now 
for the first time a scientific basis on which to construct a map 
of Tibet. A gold watch, with an appropriate inscription, was 
at the same time awarded to Capt. Albert Markham, R.N., for 
having commanded the northern division of sledges in the Arctic 
Expedition of 1575-6, and for having planted the Union Jack in 
83 deg. 20 min. 26 sec. N., a higher latitude than had ever been 
reached by any previous expedition. 


It is but a poor set-off to the horrors of war that it is a means 
of speading a real knowledge of geography ; but that it does do 
so was shown in this country during the last Oriental war—the 
Crimean. As might have been expected, numerous war-maps 
have already appeared. The most satisfactory of these maps is 
a large one published by Mr. Stanford on the scale of filty miles 
to an inch, including Turkey in Europe and her tributary states, 
together with such parts of neighbouring countries in Europe 
and Asia as are more immediately connected with the settlement 
of the Eastern Question. Any one wishing to follow the move- 
ments of the two armies could not obtain a better gnide. All 
the physical and political features, including the railways up to 
date, are shown with great clearness. Mr. Stanford publishes 
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two other war-maps, one on a smaller scale and at a cheaper 
price than the above, and Jankowsky’s Russo-Turkish war-map, 
a picture or bird’s-eye map of Turkey and the Black Sea. A 
very fine and moderate-priced map comes to us from Perthes, of 
Gotha. It is prepared by Dr. Petermann, and is evidently a 
compilation from several of the maps in Stieler’s Atlas. It 
embraces all the country in Europe and Asia likely to be in- 
cluded in the theatre of war, so long at least as it is confined to 
the two combatants now in the field. This map, sold at a very 
moderate price, may be had in London from Mr. Stanford. 
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THE war just begun will in no way interfere, we believe, with 
the forthcoming Paris Exhibition. The works are progressing 
with such activity that everything but the Trocadero palace will 
be ready at an earlier date than was anticipated. The Troca- 
dero building has been delaycd by legislative difficulties, which, 
however, have been overcome, and that building will not be 
behind its time. 

M. Henry GIFFARD is constructing, near the Champ de 
Mars at Paris, a workshop for the preparation of sulphate of 
iron. The apparatus was tried for the first time last Friday, 
when the balloon Zo/e was inflated in an hour and a half, and 
was sent up with an aéronaut. The capacity of the balloon being 
220 cubic metres, the rate of production is very satisfactory. It 
is expected that the sale of sulphate will cover almost all the ex- 
penses, so that numerous scientific ascents may be made in the 
ensuing summer. The monster captive balloon of 20,000 cubic 
meters will be inflated by the same process. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Institution was held on 
‘Tuesday. The Annual Report of the Committee of Visitors 
for the year 1876, testifying to the contmued prosperity and 
efficient management of the Institution was read and adopted. 
The real and funded property now amounts to above 84,000/. 
entirely derived from the contributions and donations of the 
members. Seventy-two new members paid their admission fees 
in71876. 

TuE forty-eighth anniversary of the Zoological Society was 
held on Monday. The number of fellows, fellows-elect, and 
annual subscribers at the close of the year 1576 amounted to 
3.311, showing an addition to the strength of the society of 
seventy members during the year 1876. The number of honorary 
members at the same date was fourteen, of foreign members 
twenty-five, and of corresponcing members 199. The total 
income of the society in 1876 was 34,955/., exceeding that of the 
year 1875 by 6,216/. The total expenditure of the society in 
1876 was 31,635/. The total assets of the society on December 
31, 1876, were calculated to be 15,516/., while the liabilities 
were reckoned at 4,430/. The total number of visitors to the 
society’s gardens in 1876 had been 915,764, the corresponding 
number in 1873 (hitherto the most successful year in this res- 
pect) having been 713,048. The number of visitors in 1876 had 
therefore exceeded that of any other previous year since the 
opening of the gardens, by more than 200,000, The report 
stated that the total number of animals in the collection on 
December 31, 1876, had been 2,265. 

IN the May part of Petermann’s A/itthetlungen Heer K. 
Zopyritz has a critical paper on Watson and Chippendall’s 
Survey of the White Nile and Junker’s Survey of the Sobat. 
Ilerr Zoppritz expresses some dissatisfaction with the observa- 
tions of the former as being vague and careless and difficult to 
reconcile with data already obtained. A valuable paper by Dr. 
Dorst descrihes and discusses the movements of the ice between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen as observed by him in the steamer 
Biencnkoré in 1869. Jt is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the currents of this region. 

THE examination for the Sheepshanks Astronomical Exhibi- 
tion, which is of the annual value of 50/. and tenable for three 
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years, will be held on May 21 in Trinity College Lecture-room 
No. 4. All undergraduates of the University are eligible, but 
in the event of a candidate who is not a member of Trinity Col- 
lege being elected, he must become a member of Trinity. Can- 
didates are required to send their names, and, if not members of 
Trinity, certificates of moral character and good conduct to one 
of the tutors of Trinity on or before May 19. 


A DETAILED account of Father Cecchi’s remarkahle seismo- 
graph to which we recently referred will be found in the January 
number (1877) of £vettricista. The Cecchi seismograph has been 
adopted with good success at several of the larger Italian obser- 
vatories and meteorological stations. In order to enable also 
smaller establishments to obtain a similar apparatus at much less 
cost, Prof. Cecchi has lately constructed a simpler one on the 
same principle, which meets all the requirements for seismical 
observations and gives nearly as many and as exact data as the 
larger instrument. A full description of this is now being pub- 
lished in the Zve¢iricista, and the adoption of it for meteoro- 
logical stations may be strongly recommended. The whole cost 
will not exceed 4/7. or 5/. 


M. Sicarp, member of the Italian Anthropalogical Society, 
on making excavations on his property near Kischeneff, in 
Bessarabia, at a”place called Moguil Liondia, discovered a very 
large tumulus of earth, with human skeletons, remains of iron 
objects, and an amulet of carved bone. One of the corpses 
appeared to have been interred with a hoarse, much in the same 
way as the tribes of the Tehuelches and Pehuelches still bury 
their fellow-men. Unfortunately the skulls were dispersed, but 
M. Sicard is going to continue his excavations, and will give a 
detailed account of his highly interesting discovery in the Rzvistz 
di Antropologia e Etnologia, published by Prof. Manteguzza. 


AT the last meeting of the Ethnographical Section of the 
Russian Geographical Society, M. Poliakof, referring to the 
results of his last journey on the Obi, pointed out the remarkable 
similarity between the present state of civilisation of the Ostiaks 
and that of the prehistoric inhabitants of the reindeer period of 
France and Middle Europe. After a description of the features 
which the present flora and fauna of the banks of the Obi have 
in common with those of Europe at that period, M. Poliakof 
described the primitive mode of life of the Ostiaks. Their 
utensils and implements almost exactly resemble those of the 
stone period and the islands of the Pacific, being made exclu- 
sively of stone, of teeth and claws of bears, and of bone, and 
their clothes being either furs or woven from nettle filaments, 
M. Poltakof described at length their mode of life, their wretched 
homes, their customs, their family relations, and their religion, 
the latter being a miature of the rudest fetishism with the 
strangest superstitions. This people are rapidly fading away 
before the advance of European civilisation. 


DuRING the diluvial epoch, the Danube entering into the 
Vienna Basin, formed an inland sea, and covered the Tertiary 
formations with deep layers of so-called loess, a mixture of loam, 
lime, sand, and foliaceous mica. The Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at Vienna has lately set in operation an extensive series 
of excavations with the view of uncovering the secrets hidden 
beneath this thick coating of alluvium, and has already been 
rewarded hy interesting discoveries. The excavations in the 
neighbourhood of Zeiselberg have disclosed a widespread 
deposit of bones mingled with numerous evidences of the pre- 
sence of mankind. These consist in quantities of charcoal, 
bones which have been worked, artificially prepared flints, &c. 
The bones among which these prehistoric remains were fouod, 
are those of the bear, horse,- mammoth, ox, reindeer, rhinoceros, 
and wolf, all belonging to the diluvial fauna, and all apparently 
inhabiting the Vicuna Basin at that distant epoch in the com- 
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pany of man, for a chance gathering of these remains through 
the agency of water is precluded by the local topography cf the 
place. 


News from M. Prshevalsky, forwarded on March 23 by 
telegraph from Vernyi, appears in the official paper, the Russian 
Tnvatid. On February tt he had reached Lake Lob-Nor, 2d 
the Valley of the Lower Tarim. The population of the Valley 
is very sparse. Its height above the sea is somewhat more than 
2,000 feet. Its flora and fanna very poor. The topography is 
quite diffcrent from that represented on the maps. He was, 
at the time of telegraphing, in the mountains Altyn-Tagh, some 
distance south of Lake Lob-Nor. The valleys of the exterior 
spurs of these mountains reach about 12,000 feet above the sea. 
Here, as well as in the lower regions there are wild camels- 
In the neighbourhood of Lob-Nor he found the ruins of two old 
towns. He was to spend February and March at Lob-Nor, 
April on the Lower Tarim, and May and June on the Tian- 
Shan, returning to Kuldja at the beginning of July. 


We have received as a contribution to the Gauss Fund, 1, 
from Mr. G. Griffith. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include an Egyptian Gazelle (Guze//e dorcas) from 
Egypt, presented by Her Majesty the Queen ; an Indian Leopard 
(Felis pardus) from India, presented by Dr. Sidney Smith; a 
Crested Porcupine (//ystrix cristata) from Ceylon, presented by 
Capt. Smerdon, s.s. Orion ; a White Pelican (Pelecanus onocro- 
talus) from Egypt, presented by Mr. A. C, Henderson ; a King 
Parrakeet (el prosmictus scapulatus) from New South Wales, pre- 
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sented by Miss Jones; a Suricate (Suricata seit) from South | 


Africa, presented by Mr. J. Forbes Dixon; an Indian Cobra 
(Naia tripudians) from Ceylon, presented by the Hon. W. D. 
Wright ; a Beisa Antelope (Oryx deisa), two African Sheep 
(Ovis aries), eight Vulturine Guinea Fowls (Mzmida wulturtna), 
from East Africa, a Toque Monkey (J/acacus pileatus) from 
Ceylon, deposited ; a Pigmy Marmoset (//apale pygnius), two 
Bay-headed Parrots (Caica deucogastra), a Rough Terrapin 
(Clemmys punctularia) from the Upper Amazons, purchased. 


5 SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


The American Fournal of Science and Arts, April, 1877.— 
On the sensation of colour, by C. 5S. Peirce.—Note on the 
Dinocular phenomenon observed by Prof. Nipher, by J. Le 
Conte.—Revision of the genus Belemnocrinus, by C. Wachs- 
muth and F. Springer.—Thorpe’s and Bunsen’s methods for 
the estimation of nitrogen in nitrates, by 5. W. Johnston,— 
Westfield during the Champlain period, by J. 5S. Diller.—New 
embryonic forms of trilobites, by S. W. Ford.—The winds of 
the globe, or the laws of atmospheric circulation over the sur- 
face of the earth, by J. H. Coffin. —On some nitro-derivatives of 
diphenylamide, by P. T. Austen.—On mineral analysis; on 
some fluorides ; and on molecular volumes, by F, W. Clarke.— 
On the identity of the so-called Peganite of Arkansas with the 
Variscite of Breithaupt and Callamite of Damour, by A. Il. 
Chester.—On a hbrous variety of sepiolite from Utah, by the 
same,—On Dr. Peale’s notes on the age of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in Colorado, by J. J. Stevenson. 


Poogendo ff's -Annalen der Physik und Chemie, No. 2, 1877.— 
The spectra of chemical compounds, by M. Moser.—Kesearches 
on the volume-composition of solid bodies, by M. Schroder.— 
Current regulator for gas, by M. Teclu. —Contribution to Boltz- 
mann’s theory of elastic reaction, by M. Koblrausch.—Further 
communications cn the connection between the viscosity and the 
galvanic conductivity of various liquids, by M. Grotrian.—On the 
theory of resonators, by M. Grinwis -- On photography of the 
less refrangible parts of the solar spectrum, by M. Vogel.—Re- 
searches on the motions of radiating and irradiated bodies, by 
M. Zoliner.—New proof of the falsity of the emission theory of 
light, by E. Feussner.—On double excitation of the ebonite 
electrophoius, by M. Schlosser. 
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Reiblatter 2u den Annalen,—Quantitative comparison between 
friction and galvanic electricity in respect of tension, by M. 
Nystrom.—On the deduction of a new electrodynamic funda- 
mental law, by M. Clausius,—Thermoelectric researches, by M. 
Tidblom. 
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THE Naturforscher (March).—From this part we note the fol- 
lowing papers :—On the functions of the Jarger brain (cerebrum), 
by Iferr Goltz.—On the expansion of growing vegetable cells 
through the tension existing between the contents of the cells and 
the membrane forming them, by Hugo de Vries. —On the spec- 
trum of the new star in Cygnus, by R. Copeland.—On the 
atomicity of phosphorus, by Ira Remsen. —On the high tides in 
the River Elbe, by K. R. Bornemann.—On the reproduction of 
eels, by M. C. Dareste.—On the formation of hail, by H. Fritz. 
—On the inhalation of air by the roots of plants, by MM. P. P. 
Déhérain and J. Vesque.—On electrolysis accompanied by the 
development of hydrogen at both electrodes, by Emil Elsaesser. 
—~On the daily and yearly course of magnetic declination, by J. 
tfiann,—On the behaviour of leaves in an atmosphere free from 
carbonic acid, by B, Corenwinder.—On the companions of the 
pole star, by A. de Boe and others.—On the spreading of drops 
of liquids, by Fillipo Centolesii—On the preparation of photo- 
graphic plates in daylight, by Oswald Lohse.—On the origin of 
the flying power of bees, by Herr Déahotf.—On the chlorophyll 
of Coniferse germinating in the dark, by R. Sachsse.—On the 
behaviour of chloropbyll in the vine, by G. Briosii—On the 
glycogen contained in muscles, by Th. Chandelon. 


SFournal de Physigue, March.—On the dynamical theory of 
gases, by M. Violle.—On the effects of a jet of air sent into 
water, by M. de Komilly.—On the suspension and ebullition of 
water on a large-meshed tissue, by the same.—On the phenome- 
non of the black drop and its influence on observation of the 
transit of Venus, by M. André.—The persistence of impressions 
on the retina, various experiments with the projection-phena- 
kisticope, by M. Gariel.—On Optography, by M. Kiihne. 


Reale [stituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, Rendiconti, vol. x., 
fasc. iii.—On two recent works (on flagellation and the ana- 
tomical museum at Pavia) presented to the Institution, by M. 
Verga —On some rare alterations of the first formation of the 
uterus and its attachments; on a cause not yet confirmed of 
distonia, by M. Sangallii—On a new defence of the theory of 
Melloni on electrostatic induction, by M. Cantonii—On the 
divisibility of comets into minute parts, and ona dark spot found 
in the Milky Way, by P. Secchi. 


Revue des Sctences Naturelles, tome v. No. 4.—On the so- 
called cladodes of Ruscus, by M. Duval-Jouve.—Study of a 
chromogenic bacterium in the water of steeping of flax (Bac- 
terium rubescens, Ray Lankester [?]), by Prof. Giard.—On the 
development of the Anguillula Aceti, Ehrb., by M1, Hallez.— 
Econemical Aquarium, by M. Sabatier. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Royal Scciety, March 22.—‘*On Stratified Discharges z. 
Stratified and Unstratified Forms of the Jar-Discharge,” by 
Wilham Spottiswoode, M.A., F.R.S. It is well known that if 
a Leyden jar be discharged through a vacuum tube, the discharge 
generally takes the form of an unbroken column of light, ex- 
tending irom the point of the positive terminal to the hilt of the 
negative, 7.¢., to the extreme negative end of the tube; and that 
it shows no trace of either negative glow or intervening dark 
space. On the other hand, I have found, by experiments with 
a large Leyden battery, that if a tube having one terminal con- 
nected with the neyatively charged coating of the battery and 
the other held beyond striking distance from the positively 
charged coating, the discharge in the tube will show a separation 
of the positive from the negative part by a dark intervening 
space. Under suitable circumstances of exhaustivn it will also 
show striz, in the same manner as when the discharge is effected 
directly with a Ioltz machine, having the conductors either 
closed or open beyond striking distance (see Roy. Soc. Proceed- 
gS, VOL, xxtii, p. 460). Again, I have found, with the same 
battery, that if the tube beJconnected—otherwise as before—and 
held at a distance less than at first, but a little greater than 
striking distance, a stratified discharge much more brilliant and 
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more like that produced by a coil will be exhibited. The latter 
form of discharge appears to the unassisted eye as an unbroken 
column of light, but with a negative glow and dark space. A 
revolving mirror, however, resolves the column into a regular 
array of strice, having a rapid proper motion towards the positive 
terminal. 

With a view to examining the transition from the stratified , 
to the unstratified form as closely as possible, a IIoltz machine | 
was employed, with a battery of one or more jars. The ontside 
of this battery and one terminal of the tube were connected with , 
the earth ; and the inside and the other terminal were alter- 
nately connected with the positive conductor of the machine, so 
that the battery was alternately charged and discharged through 
the tube. The amount of charge was regulated partly by the 
distance through which the conductors of the machine were 
separated, and partly by the number of revolutions of the machine 
during which the charging took place. 

The first object proposed was to ascertain whether a jar could 
be charged with so small a qnantity of electricity as of itself to | 
give a stratified discharge in a tube. 

A number of tubes tried with various amounts of battery | 
charge, but with the same surface, showed that, as the charge 
was increased, the head of the positive column advanced towards 
the negative terminal, the dark space became narrower, and the 
glow contracted in dimensions; and when the head of the 
column drew very near to the negative terminal, the glow, 
instead of covering the whole surface of the terminal, formed a , 
small drop at the point. On still further increasing the charge, 
the drop withdrew to the hilt of the terminal ; and finally, when ' 
it had completely retreated into the hilt, the continuous or true 
jar-discharge took place. | 

With a view to testing experimentally how far the effects here | 
described were due to quantity, and how far to tension, the size 
of the jar was altered, all other circumstances remaining the same. 
It was then found that the maximum charge compatible with 
stratification was greater with a large than with a small jar. 

As a further experiment in this direction, a series of jars were 
arranged in cascade, and it was found that the greater the number 
of jars so arranged the smaller the charge necessary to ensure a 
true jar-discharge. A charge insufficient to destroy stratification 
with one jar was sufficient to destroy them when more than one was 
used in cascade. ‘These results point to tension rather than to 
quantity as the determining cause of the character of the 
discharge. 

The duration of the stratified discharges observed throughout 
these experiments was exceedingly short, indistinguishable, in 
fact, from that of the true jar-discharge. When viewed in a 
revolving mirror they showed no sign whatever of prolonged 
duration, ard we may thence conclude that, so far as our present . 
instrumental arrangements extend, there is no inferior limit to 
the duration of discharge necessary for the production of strize. 

A comparison of the results here obtained with those detailed 
in Part ii, of these researches, shows that the phenomena pro- 
duced by suitable disposition of the Leyden battery coincide with 
those produced by tke induction-coi!. With the coil it was 
found that (1) for a piven electromotive force the column of 
striae was shorter the larger the battery surface or strength of 
current used; (2) that the proper motion, when directed as | 
usual towards the positive terminal, was n ore rapid the greater 
the electromotive force employed. With the Leyden battery it 
was found that (1) in order to maintain the same length of 
column with an increased surface the charge must be increased 
in a larger proportion than the surface ; and (2) it was noticed 
that the strie which when the tensicn was low were distinct and 
well separated, became more llurred as the tension rose, until | 
they sometimes were blended into an apparently unbroken 
column of light. The presence, however, of the negative glow 
still showed that the true jar-discharge had not yet been reached. 


Geological Society, April 11.—Prof. TP. Ma:tin Duncan, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—John Robeit Campbell, James 
Carter, Whilliam Radcliffe Ellis, William Hamilton Merritt, : 
William Morgans, and Edmund Albert Parsick, were elected 
fellows of the society. The following communications were 
read :—On sandworn stones from New Zealand, by John D. 
Enys, F.G.S. The author exhibited specimens of sandworn * 
pebbles from near Wellington, in New Zealand, and described 
their mode of occurrence —The Bone.caves of Cresswell Crags, | 
third paper, by the Rev. J. Magens Mello, F.G.S. In this 
paper the author gave an account of the continued exploration of 
these caves, and of the completion of the examination of the 


Robin Hood Cave, noticed in his previous communications. 
Five deposits could be distinguished in the Robin Ilood Cave, 
namely, when all present :—1. Stalagmite, 2 feet. 2. Breccia, 
with bones and flint implements, 1 foot 6 inches. 3. Cave- 
earth, with bones and implements, 1 foot 9 inches. 4. Mottled 
bed, with bones and implements, 2 feet. 5. Red sand, with bones 
and quartzite implements, 3 feet. The most important discoveries 
were made in the cave-earth, and chief among these was a frag- 
meut of bone, having on it a well-executed outline of the head 
and neck of a horse, the first reccrded discovery of any such 
work of art in this country. As the result of the exploration of 
these caverns, the author said it is evident that during the 
Pleistocene period, Derbyshire and the adjuining counties were 
inhabited by a very numerous and diversified fauna, the vast 
forests and pastures which extended far to the east and south offer- 
ing a congenial home to the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, the Irish elk, the reindeer, the bison, and the horse, 
whilst among them the hyzena, the glutton, the bear, the lion, 
the wolf, the fox, and the great sabre-toothed A/achairedus, 


| roamed in search of prey; and that with these and other 


animals man lived and waged a more or less precarious struggle, 
amidst the vicissitudes of a varying climate, sheltering himself in 
the numerons caves of the district, which were already the 
haunts of the hyzena and its companions. —On the mammal-fauna 
of the Caves of Creswell Crags, by Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, 
F.R.S. In this paper the author gave an account of the remains 
found in the caves explored by the Rev. J. M. Mello. He 
stated that the recent explorations had proved that the Robin 
Hood Cave was inhabited by hyznas, not only dnring the depo- 
sition of the cave-earth and breccia, but also during that of the 


| red-sand clay underlying it, which had also furnished traces of 


the existence of man. After noticing the conditions of the fossil 
bones found in the caves, the author proceeded to remark upon 
the general results of the explorations with regard to their 
Pleistocene fauna, and concluded that there is no evidence from 


| these or other caves in this country to prove that their faunas are 


either pre- or inter-glacial, and that we have no proof of the 
existence of pre- or inter-glacial man in Britain. 


Zoological Society, April 17.—Mr. Osbert Salvin, F.R.S., 
in the chair.—The secretary exhibited and made remarks on 
some young Anacondas which had been produced dead by the 
large female Anaconda purchased on February 15.—The secre- 
tary exhibited some photographs of the young gorilla, now living 
in the Berlin Aquarium, ard made some remarks on what, it 
now seemed certain, was an example of this ape, which was 
formerly living in one of Wombwell’s travelling menageries, and 
was after its death trans‘erred to the late Mr. C. Waterton’s col- 
lection.— A letter was read from Mr. W. A. Willes, in which he 
gave an account of the success which had attended the endeavours 
of the Acclimatisation Society at Christchurch to introduce 
salmon into New Zealand from the United States—A com- 
munication was read from’ Mr. W. A. Forbes, F.Z.S., con- 
taining a description of the peculiar organ known as the Aursa 
Fabvicii in birds, and of its variations and modifications in the 
different genera of the class which he had had an opportunity of 
examining.—A commumicaticn was 1ead from M. L. ‘Vac- 
zanowski, in which he gave a list of the birds collected in North- 
Western Pern in 1876 by Messrs. Jelski and Tlolzmann. 
Amongst several new ard interesting forms described was a new 
genus and species of Fringillidee proposed to be called Gxatho- 
Sfiza saimondii.—A communication was read from the Rev. R. 
Boog Watson, containing some notes on the Madeiran Mollusc 
identified by the Rev. R. T. Lowe as Achatina folliculus.—A 
communication was read from Mr. E. P. Ramsay containing the 
concluding portion of his hst of birds met with in North- 
Eastern Queensland, chiefly at Rockingham Bay.—.\ communi- 
cation was read from Dr. Otto Finsch, containing a preliminary 
account ef the birds collected during his recent journey in the 
North-Eastern part of Turkestan —A communication was read 
from Prof. Owen, containing the description of a new specics of 
extinct kangaroo of the genus Sthezz#us, which he proposed to 
call Stk. minor, together with some remarks on the relation of 
this genus to Dercofsis.—Mr. Edgar A. Smith read a paper con- 
taining descriptions of new species of South-American Helicide 
in the British Museum.—The Marquis of ,Tweeddale, F.R.S., 
gave descriptions of four new species of birds from the Indian 
region, These he proposed to name as follows :— 7richestomea 
leucopracta, Chaysococcyx limborgi, and Fomatorhinus austent 
(from Tenasscrim), and Brachypierjx buxtoui (from Sumatra).— 
Mr. Ostert Salvin exhibited and pointed out the character of a 
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new genus and species of bird of the family Ampelide, from 
Costa Rica, and proposed to call it Phainoptila melanoxantha, 


Meteorological Society, April 18.—Rev. T. A. Preston, 
M.A., in the chair.—W. Morris Beaufort and Arthur A. 
Pearson were elected fellows of the Society.—The following 
papers were read :—On the meteorology of Mozufferpore, Tir- 
hoot, for 1876, by C. N. Pearson, F.\(.S. This year partook 
of the abnormal character of its predecessor, but in a different 
degree, and with widely different results. The total fall of rain 
was 57°69 inches, of which no less than 43°34 inches were regis 
tered in August, September, and October.—On the Dicthe- 
roscope, by Prof. J. Luvini, of Turin. This is a new instrument 
contrived by the author for observing the changes of atmospheric 
refraction optically. —Improved form of thermometer for observ- 
ing earth temperature, by G. J. Symons, F.M.S. This appa- 
ratus consists of an iron pipe driven in the ground to the 
required depth, and a small but very strong thermometer, the 
bulb of which is so protected that no change of indication 
occurs when the thermometer is drawn out of the tube for 
reading. The pipe is closed at the bottom by welding, and the 
point hardened so as to penetrate the soil with ease. For depths 
of 3 feet and under the thermometer is inserted in a light rod, 
but for all greater depths it is mounted in a short weighted stick 
attached to a strong chain.—Note on the degree of accordance 
of Mr. Glaisher’s and the Kew thermometer standards, by 
William Ellis, F.R.A.S. This paper gives an account of the 
comparison of eight thermometers at the Royal Observatory 
which had been previously compared with Mr. Glaisher’s and 
the Kew standard thermometers, and the result shows that the 
two standards are practically identical. 


Entomological Society, April 4.—Prof. Westwood, presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. G. Ilarding, C. A. Briggs, and J. 
T. Carrington were elected ordinary members, and Messrs. E. 
Ji. Birchall, T. D. Gibson-Carmichael, and V. Cluse were 
elected subscribers.—The Secretary exhibited a collection of 
fine species of Lepidoptera from a place about twenty miles 
from Bangkok in Siam, forwarded to him by Mr. R. Garner, 
F.L.S., of Stoke-upon-Trent.—Mr. McLachlan exhibited a 
specimen of Ophtdeses materna, a brightly-coloured exotic species 
of Noctitide, given to him by Mr, R. Tl. Scott, of the Meteoro- 
logical Office, with a note to the effect that it was taken at sea 
in lat. 25° 24’ S., long. 62° 10’ E.. (the nearest land heing the 
island of Mauritius, about 360 miles distant), by Capt. Raeburn, 
of the ship Airdiz. The moth is a common Indian species, but 
is found also in Africa. A specimen was long ago received from 
Brazil, and Mr. Grote had recently noticed its occurrence in 
Florida. He also exhibited a cocoon and pupa of a species of 
Cetoniide (probably Dirlo.wathus slaceus), {rom Cameroons, 
sent to Mr. Rutherford. The cocoon appeared to be formed of 
dark brown earth, but attached thickly to the exterior were 
oval, slightly flattened, deep black, hard bodies (each nearly 
five Jines long by two broad), which he thought were probably 
the excrement of some rodent animal. Mr. Champion exhibited 
Stenus kiesenwetteri (hitherto only found in this country at Wim- 
bledon), Gruinzsa brevicollis, Bembidium nigricorue, and Plocio- 
merus luridus, all from Chobham : also P&rlonthus cicatricasus, 
from Shoreham.—Mr. Howard Vaughan exhibited (on behalf of 
Mr. Bidwell) aspecimen of Motodonta triophius, taken about the 
year 1867 by a lamplighter at Ipswich, who had it alive with 
several specimens of .V. zicsac. It was only the second (authentic) 
capture of the insect, the first having been found at Saint Osyth, 
Essex, by Mr. Douglas.—The President read a letter he had 
received from Mr. B. G. Cole respecting the subject of Season- 
Dimorphism in Lepidoptera. Ile observed that from a number 
of eggs laid by ApAyra finctaria, those that emerged in July 
were of the spotted variety, while those which remained in the 
pupa state till the following May, in all respects resembled the 
mother. Mr. Cole referred to some remarks by Dr. Knaggs, pub- 
Jished in the Entomologists’ Afonthly Magazine (vol. iu. p. 238) 
as bearing on the same subject. Ile considered it probable 
that the insects that were produced by a slow process of develop- 
ment would produce the May form (which might be considered 
the type), whilst those whose development was hastened by the 
heat and light of summer would produce smaller and less perfect 
insects. Mr. McLachlan alluded incidentally to the Lepidoptera 
brought home by the Arctic Expedition from the far north 
(S2° N.), and said that the larvee of most of those species, must, 
of necessity, require more than one season to acquire their full 
growth ; for the short and fitful summer was utterly inadequate 
for the full development in one season of most of the species, 
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and furthermore, it was probable that the pupa state might 
habitually last several years.—The President read notes upon a 
strepsipterous insect, parasitic on an exotic species of }fomoptera, 
(Epora subtilis, Wk.), from Sarawak, accompanied by drawings 
illustrating the metamorphosis. He also read notes on the 
genus Prosopistom 2, especially with regard to the species from 
Madagascar described by Latreille, of which he exhibited the 
types.—Mr. Cameron communicated a paper on East Indian 
Tenthredinide, and Mr. Butler a paper on the Lepidoptera of 
the Amazon Valley, collected by Dr. Trail In the years 1573-75. 
—-Mr. Baly communicated descriptions of new species of //alticide 
and Mr. C. O. Waterhouse a monograph of the Australian species 
of the Coleopterous family Zycide2.—Mr. F. Smith read de- 
scriptions of new species of the genera Pseudomyrma and 7etra- 
ponera, belonging to the family Afyrmicide. 


Institution of Civil Engineers, April 24.—Mr. George 
Robert Stephenson, president, in the chair.—The first paper 
read was on a deep boring for coal at Scarle, Lincolnshire, by 
Prof. Edward Hull, F.R.S, This boring was commenced about 
four years ago by a local company, to test _the presence of coal 
in the neighbourhood of Lincoln—Mr. J. T. Boot, of Mansfeld, 
being the engineer—and had been carried out by the Diamond 
Rock Boring Company. The total depth attained was 2,030 
feet ; but as this depth was insufficient for the object in view, it 
was desirable that the bore-hole should be carried further down. 
The following formations, with their approximate thicknesses, 
had been passed through :— 


Depths. Thickness. 

Feet. Feet. 
Alluvial Strata ... ae wes I to TOma 10 
Lower Lias Clay and Limestone TOU Aen 65 
Rheetic Beds... ie aes OS Gq HOLE een 66 
New Red Marl and Sandstone I41 ,, 1,500 1,359 
Permian Beds ‘ 1,500 ,, 1,900 ... 400 
Carboniferous Strata 1,900 ,, 2,030... 130 


Although the carboniferous strata had been reached, the cores 
brought up were of so peculiar a character as to leave it uncer- 
tain to what portion of the carboniferous formation they bee 
longed ; and, as the question of the eastward extension of the 
Yorkshire coal-field was one on which a boring at this spot was 
calculated to throw much light, it was important, both in an 
economic and in a scientific point of view, that it should be con- 
tinued until something definite had been determined,—The 
second paper read was on street tramways, by Mr. Robinson 
Souttar. 
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MATHEMATICS IN AMERICA 


Elements of the Differential and Integral Cateulus, by a 
new Method, founded on the True System of Sir Isaac 
Newton, without the Use of Infinitesimals or Limits. 
By C. P. Buckingham. (Chicago: S, C. Griggs and 
Co., 1875. 343 pp.) 

Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, with Numerous 
Examples and Applications to Analysis and Geometry. 
By James G. Clark, A.M. (Ray Series. New York: 
Wilson, Hinkle, and Co., 1875. 441 pp.) 


Ox a New Metiod of Obtaining the Differentials of 
Functions with Especial Reference to the Newtonian 
Conception of Rates or Velocities. By J. Minot Rice 
and W’. Woolsey Johnson. (New York: D. van Nos- 
brand, 1875. 32 pp.) 


A\ American writer who had exceptional opportunities 

of contrasting the methods of mathematical teach- 
ing adopted in his own country with those which obtained 
at Cambridge twenty-five years ago, strongly condemns 
the Transatlantic system, and leads his readers to infer 
that the attainments of the ordinary graduate in this par- 
ticular branch of study were only on a par with those of 
a fairly trained schoolboy here. It may he supposed, 
then, that not many of the students ventured upon the 
difficulties of the calculus. Indeed, he writes that “at 
Yale where the course used to be thought a very difficult 
and thorough one, the Differential was among the ofézonal 
studies at the end of the third year.” (Bristed: “Five 
Years at an English University,” vol. ii, pp. 94, &c., 
1852.) 

We are not in a position to say that all this has 
been changed in the interim, but among many evidences 
of the increased interest taken in mathematical studies 
we may surely refer to the three works now before us. 
All three give evidence of careful study and honestly 
grapple with the difficulties which beset the learner at the 
very threshold of his inquiries. De Morgan long ago 
wrote that “it is matter of common observation that any 
one who commences the study, even with the best ele- 
mentary works, finds himself in the dark as to the real 
meaning of the processes which he learns, until, at a 
certain stage of his progress, depending upon his capa- 
city, some accidental combination of his own ideas 
throws light upon the subject.” The authors of the third 
work under review refer to D’Alembert’s precept, “ Allez 
en avant, et la foi vous viendra.” 

Mr. Buckingham takes as his fundamental idea of the 
conditions under which quantity may exist to be that we 
must not consider it only as capable of being increased 
or diminished, but also as being actually in a séete of 
change, “It must (so to speak) be w//alised, so that it 
shall be endowed with sendencies to change its value ; 
and the rate and direction of these tendencies will be 
found to constitute the groundwork of the whole system. 
The differential calculus is the SCIENCE OF RATES, and 
its peculiar subject is QUANTITY IN A STATE OF 
CHANGE.” 


Conceding to Leibnitz the honour of being the first to 
VoL, xvI.—No. 393 
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construct a system of rules for the analytical machinery 
of the science, he will not allow that he ever got beyond 
the ancient conception of the conditions of quantity. 
“The only original birthplace of the fundamental idea 
of quantity which forms the true germ of the calculus 
was in the mind of the immortal Newton.” 

An introduction of thirty-six pages discusses the method 
of Descartes, the infinitesimal method (the results of 
which are true, while the method is false—‘ true results 
not because its principles are true, nor because its errors 
are small, but because they are, whether great or small, 
exactly equal, and exactly cancel and destroy each other. 
... the system is but a mere artifice.”), the method of 
limits (here our author discusses Lemma I., Book I. of 
the “Principia,” considers Newton’s defence of the Lemma, 
and the opinions of Comte, Lagrange, and Berkeley, and 
points out what he believes to be the fundamental errors 
of this method and of the infinitesimal methad), What 
is called the true method of Newton is then treated of, 
Referring to Newton's letter to J. Collins (December 10, 
1672), he says that the theory on which Newton formed 
47s method of fluxions is contained in the second Lemma. 
The lemma is given in full and discussed. “It is to be 
remarked that the doctrine of Zw:r¢s is nowhere hinted 
at, but the results are direct, positive, and substantial.” 
We cannot tarry longer over this matter, but in connec- 
tion with this point refer to De Morgan’s “ On the Early 
History of Infinitesimals in England” (Pi. AJag. Novem- 
ber 1852). Prof. Clifford, too, if our recollection of an oral 
communication be correct, puts this lemma prominently 
for ward in his (? unpublished) “ Foundations of the Dif- 
ferential Calculus and of Dynamics.” In the work itself 
we have the calculi (differential and integral) applied to 
the subjects which usually find a place in similar treatises, 
There is an appendix of thirteen pages on geometrical 
fluxions. Many examples are worked out, hut the merit 
of the work does not lie at all, we think, in this direction, 
but altogether in the numerous discussions which are to 
be found in almost every chapter. 

Mr. Clark’s work has been exceedingly well printed, 
the type is very clear,and the paper good. This treatise, 
too, is written with a view to remove “all grounds for 
that feeling of uncertainty which often possesses the 
student at the very outset, and from which he rarely finds 
it possible to extricate himself.” Much space is given to 
an exposition of the Doctrine of Limits—the work being 
founded mainly on that by Duhamel. A large number of 
examples have been taken from English treatises (Hall, 
Walon, and Todhunter). Rather more ground is covered 
in this treatise than in the former; in neither, however, 
have we any discussion of maxima and minima of func- 
tions of more than two independent variables, nor of 
methods of changing the variables in multiple integrals, 
Here a few prges are devoted to definite integrals and 
to differentiation and integration under the sign ve 
Seven chapters are devoted to the elementary parts of 
the theory of differential equations. The work, though 
it does not reach the level of the like works by Messrs. 
Todhunter and Williamson, is yet a compact and fair 
elementary treatise. 

The third work on our list is a revised edition of a 
paper read before the American Academy of Arts and 


Sciences, January 14, 1873. It is the authors’ intention 
c 
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to publish a text-book in accordance with the plan 
adopted in this pamphlet. The objects are, “first to 
present a new method of deriving the differentials of 
functions by means of their algebraic characteristics with 
the aid of a few elementary properties easily established, 
and secondly to show that the method of rates or fluxions 
may be advantageously used for the purposes of instruc- 
tion, and the use of infinitesimals, limits, and series en- 
tirely avoided until the student is well grounded in the 
elements of the calculus.” 

The first seven articles under the head “the Newtonian 
Method of Fluxions,” treat of the methods in general use 
at the present time, and contain extracts from Tod- 
hunter, Lacroix, Carnot, and Cournot, especially directing 
attention to the positive advantages of the Newtonian 
method, as set forth by the last-named writer. The next 
six articles are occupied with the “ Proposed Method of 
treating the Differential Calculus.” 

The} remaining half of the pamphlet is given to alge- 
braic and transcendental functions. It would be very 
interesting to lay before our readers an account of the 
ingenious methods adopted by our authors, but it would 
take up too much space. Some idea of the original paper 
(and there are no great differences, we fancy, between the 
two publications) can be got from an account of it fur- 
nished by Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher, F.R.S., in vol. iv. (pp. 
58-64) of the JJessenger of ALathemalics (1875). 

Altogether, on a review of the three books before us, 
we anticipate that mathematical studies are destined to 
occupy a more prominent position in the American 
colleges and schools than they have in the past.} 

° R. TUCKER 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice 1s taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible, The pressure on his space is so great that tt 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 


Visibility of the Ultra-Violet Rays of the Spectrum 


It is well known how surprisingly rich in rays of high refran- 
gibility the spectrum of the electric arc formed between carbon 
points is, above that of all other artificial flames ; and also how 
far beyond the ordinarily discernible rays of the solar spectrum, 
fortaed by a glass prism, light may be traced by eyes carefully 
shielded, and raised to the highest susceptibility to perceive it. 
The name of ‘‘ lavender-grey ” rays has been given to them from 
a colour of that tint which they are considered to possess, but the 
term ‘‘ultra-violet,” which is more commonly used, betrays 
perhaps a lingering doubt as to the sensible existence of another 
order of coloured rays in the spectrum distinct from the violet 
and superior to it in refrangibility, which has yet been detected 
by very close and careful observation. ATI doubts of this kind, 
which from want of sufficient acquaintance with that part of the 
spectrum I have myself been hitherto rather too prone to enter- 
tain, have lately been quite dispelled by frequent observations of 
the spectrum of the electric arc between carbon points thrown 
by a quartz prism on a white paper screen. The violet end of 
the spectrum terminates rather abruptly, or at least beams with 
bright colour that fades off very quickly ; and in the dark space 
beyond it three more refrangible bright bands are visible with 
more or less distinctness. The middle one of the three is the 
brightest, and from its perfect freedom from colour, in which it 
contrasts most remarkably with the strongly-tinted light-belt 
near it, and its distant separation from the violet termination 

® We are conirmed in our views on this subject by a perusal of Dr. Sy]- 
vester’s characteristic address at the Johns Hopkins University on Com- 
memoration Day, February 22, 1877. 
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of the continuous spectrum, I at first hastily ascribed it to a 
“‘shost,”? or faint image of the slit, indirectly refracted and 
reflected through the prism, and thrown with the spectrum on 
the screen. That it is not so, however, is shown by the action 
of these three lines on fluorescent substances, of all of which that 
I have tried they excite the fluorescence most strongly, especially 
that of fluorescin, eosin, rose of Magdala, and otber solutions, all 
of which alike show these rays to be clearly defined and well- 
insulated spectral bands. In particular, the solutions of zesculin, 
paviin and amido-terephthalic acid are only excited by these 
“ultra-violet” lines, and not by any rays in the spectrum of 
lower refrangibllities, clearly showing that the vigorous fluor- 
escence that they produce is not the effect of any ordinary light- 
beam of common refrangibility, irregularly transmitted by the 
prism, but that they are well-marked rays, probably of carbon, 
in the spectrum of the voltaic arc. The light of the middle band 
is bright enough to be easily reflected and examined separately 
from the rest of the spectrum on a white screen, where it is so 
nearly grey or colourless that it scarcely admits of being ranged 
in any colour scale, although the name “lavender-grey ” per- 
haps expresses better than any other term the faintest possible 
tone of colour which, if it exhibits any at all, this almost purely 
neutral, or steel-grey band of rays may possibly be suspected to 
possess. It is a little more strongly absorbed by ordinary plate- 
glass than the neighbouring violet bands ; but it remains visible 
in the spectrum of the are formed by an ordinary flint glass 
prism, though much spread out and enfeebled by the dis- 
persion, which greatly exceeds that of a quartz prism of the 
same refracting anyle. It is perhaps for this reason that it is not 
perceptible in the spectrum of the arc as usually projected ona 
screen with a fluid-prism of bisulphide of carbon, but if the 
latter is replaced by benzine, which disperses the light less than 
flint glass, it forms a pretty conspicuous grey band in the spec- 
trum, The other two lines or bands are so much fainter than 
the principal one, that in general they can only be found with 
the help of a fluorescent substance, and where so faintly visible 
it is not possible to speak positively as to their colour, ‘The 
less refrangible is very near the violet termination of the spec- 
trum, and when well seen it shares its violet tinge ; the mure 
tefrangible one is nearly as far beyond the principal grey band 
as this band is beyond the margin of the violet, and as far as its 
weak light allows one to distinguish, it is of the same colour as 
the brightest band. In order to determine their positions, some 
measurements were made of metallic lines, and of the spectra of 
sodium, lithium, thallium, and strontium in the arc, with the 
result that the violet part of the continuous spectrum extends to 
the closely-neighbouring positions of the hydrogen line Hé (4), 
the potassium flame-spectrum line K8, and the last violet 
line in the arc spectrum of a salt of strontium. The first 
faint outlying ray occupies nearly the position ol H, in the solar 
spectrum, and it is therefore in the true violet region of the 
Spectrum, as its colour faintly indicates. The prominent grey 
line begins with its brightest edge about as much further bey ond 
this, from the end of the violet field ; and becoming weaker from 
there, it is about twice as broad as the distance between the two 
Fraunhofer lines H, its mean position in the spectrum being 
nearly as far from EI as II is from 4, reckoning the distances as 
they would be seen with the quartz prism and with solar light. 
The third faint line occurs about as far again from the violet as 
this band ; and it lies at least as far beyond EI as the distance 
between G and II inthe solarspectrum. Yet it is visible there 
by glimpses, like the first faint member of the group, which it 
does not yet by any means surpass in the strength with which it 
produces fluorescence. 

If any fresh proof was needed of the characteristic grey appear- 
ance of visible rays in this portion of the spectrum it was soon 
presented in one of the metallic spectra used to determine their 
positions. The spectrum of mercury exhibited 2 bright line 
(beautifully distinct when a fluid prism of benzine was used with 
a refracting angle of between 50° and 60°), much brighter than 
the principal grey carbon band, considerably more refrangible, 
and of the same tintless, and perfectly neutral grey appearance. 
Though not so distant from the violet as the most refrangible 
faint carbon line, it is yet according to the best mea.urements and 
identifications that were made, about as far beyond H, in a 
prismatic spectrum as Hj, is from G ; and radiation of this high 
degree of refrangibility is evidently strongly luminous, when 
sufficiently intense, with homogeneous grey light characteristic 
of this region, and contrasting conspicuously m its appearance 
with the zone of violet colour, which often borders closely upon 
it in electric spectra. 
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The wave-lengths of the bands, and other positions in the 
spectrum, roughly obtained, by which it may be possible to iden- 
tify some of them in photographic spectra, althongh open to 
some uncertainty from the inconstant length and strength of the 
arc of flame in the electric lamp, which confused and shifted 
some of the comparison lines, were as follows :— 


Electric Arc with Carbon Poles. 

End of the violet field (4, Kf, and last 
violet line in arc-spectrum of strontium, 
PPOSO=AMTOCO) Ms ser ecg eee sae cee 

First light-band ; faint violet-grey (1I,, 
(shores B Milos SxCRE) aoe noo ape. 4 

Second do., strong grey band 


Wave-lengths. 


About 4, roo. 


About 4,000-3,950. 
{ About from 3,900 
to 3,800, 
About 3,700). 
§ Between 3,600 and 
(3,500 (2). 

Other metallic are-spectra probably present lines in this por- 
tion of the spectrum, of which it would be Interesting to examine 
the apparent brightness and the colours. At present the most 
conspicuous that I have met with is the grey line of mercury, 
which is brighter and more refrangible than the grey band of the 
electric light between carbon points. Its very advanced position 
in the spectrum, and the absence, or negative appearance of 
colour in its pretty bright light, both taken together seem to 
indicate very clearly that the grey or ‘‘lavender-grey ” division 
of the spectrum fully equals in extent, when seen prismatically, 
the violet, the indigo, the blue, or any of its other better known, 
and much more ordinarily visible companion regions, the seven 
Newtonian colour-spaces of the spectrum. A.S. HERSCHEL 

College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, April 26 


(Strong grey line of mercury 
Third do., faint, grey ... 


Pele’s Hair 

I HAVE read with great interest Mr. Moseley’s description of 
Pele’s Hair in NatTuRE (vol. xv., p. 547), since it furnishes 
information which I was most anxious to obtain. It seemed to 
me extremely probable that the analogy between Pele’s Hair 
and the artificial furnace products would not be confined to the 
long fibres, and I did my best to ascertain whether irregular 
glassy spherules occurred along with the natural products. I 
was unable to oblain s; ccimens for examination, but paid a visit 
to my friend Mr. J. G. Sawkins, F.G.S., who had explored the 
crater and collected the hair, in order to ask him whether he 
had ever noticed the pear-shaped spherules. Ile told me that 
he had never seen anything but the glassy fibres. I must say 
that I felt very much inclined to believe that the specimens 
usually collected are the material which has been blown 
some distance by the wind, consisting of the fibres from 
which most of the spherules have been broken. Mr. 
Moseley’s letter in Narurr, and another which he has 
kindly addressed to me, make me believe that the analogy be- 
tween the artificial and natural products is more complete than 
I was able to ascertain before Mr. Moseley’s observations were 
published. In conclusion 1 would say that these facts in no 
way invalidate my arguments in respect to meteorites. They 
merely show that in certain cases the glassy volcanic spray, like 
melted furnace-slag, can to some extent collect into more or less 
imperfect spherules, so far analogous to those in meteorites as to 
indicate how those remarkable bodies were formed, but these 
spberules are accompanied by many fibres, which I have never 
yet seen in meteorites. This difference appears manifestly to 
depend on the difference in the temperature of the space into 
which the glassy spray was thrown. If the temperature of the 
air in the crater of Kilauea were equal to that of the melting 
point of the lava, we should almost certainly find, as in 
meteorites, many spherules and no hairs. “ H.C, Sorby 


The Critical Point of Carbonic Anhydride 


As the writer is not aware that any attempts have hitherto 
been made by others to exhibit to a large class the phenomena 
attending the passage through the critical point of a liquid in 
the presence of its gas, he is of opinion that the following ac- 
count of a method which he has found very successful may be of 
interest :— 

Dr. Andrews’s apparatus for the study of gases was employed 
in the experiments, and the image of the tube containing the 
carbonfe anhydride was projected on a screen by means of the 
oxy-hydrogen lime-light and a solar microscope which magnified 
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it about 120 diameters. Dr. Andrews’s apparatus consists of a 
thermometer tube filled with carbonic anhydride and a second 
tube filled with dry air, which serves to measure the pressure 
applied. The lower ends of these tubes dip beneath the surfaces 
of mercury contained in test-tubes, which are suspended in strong 
copper cylinders communicating with each other, and filled with 
water, which presses on the mercury in the test-tubes. The 
pressure is applied by means of long steel screws which pass 
through the bottoms of the cylinders. For the filling and mount- 
ing of these tubes the University of Cambridge is indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Andrews. The lantern was supported on 
three screws, which allowed it to be raised or lowered so as to 
bring any required portion of the thermometer tube into the field 
of view of the microscope. The best height for the lantern was 
found to be such that the top of the tube was rather less than 
half an inch above the axis of the microscope. When the 
oxygen was turned on, the radiation from the lime cylinder 
raised the temperature of the portion of the tube within the field 
of view above the critical point in little more than a minute, so 
that no other source of heat was required ; but when the oxygen 
was turned off the tube cooled through several degrees. 

The best method of performing the experiment isas follows :— 
The lantern having been properly adjusted, the gas should be 
lighted, the oxygen turned on, pressure applied until the sur- 
face of the mercury comes into the field of view and the micro- 
scope focussed so as to give a distinct image of this surface. The 
pressure should then be relieved and a blast of cold air from a 
bellows or gas bag directed against the tube. This will cool it 
considerably below the critical point. The pressure should then 
be increased, the cold blast being continued until the inverted 
image of the concave surface of the liquid reaches the middle of 
the field of view appearing as a broad dark line possessing con- 
siderable curvature, and, of course, concave downwards. The 
focnssing screw should now be finally adjusted so as to give the 
best image of this surface, and the blast then stopped. Imme- 
diately after cutting off the blast the operator must obtain com- 
mand over one of the screws and carefully increase the pressure 
as the temperature rises so as to kéep the image of the liquid 
surface just above the centre of the picture on the screen. As 
the temperature and pressure increase the broad image of the 
surface becomes narrower and less concave until, as the tem- 
perature approaches the critical point, the line becomes very 
thin and faint and loses its curvature altogether ; it then seeins 
to explode into mist and vanish as the critical point is reached. 
Another half turn of the screw then produces the well-known 
clouds or flickerings, which are best seen on the screen some- 
what below the middle of the field, and in a few more seconds 
allis steady, More pressure should then be applied until the 
mercury reaches the axis of the microscope, but no change of 
state will be manifested by the carbonic anhydride. 

It is important that the image of the surface of the liquid 
should not be below the centre of the field of view on the screen, 
for if the liquid stand in the tube above the axis of the micro- 
scope, since the greatest heat is there concentrated, bubbles of 
gas are liable to be formed within the liquid and to damage the 
continuity of the surface. Perhaps the flickerings may be due to 
unequal temperatures at different parts of the tube, so that some 
are just above and others just below the critical point. The 
mode of propagation of a sound wave through a substance just 
at the critical point may be an interesting subject for inquiry. 

After passing the critical point the blast of air should be 
directed against the tube for about a mmute. This will, of 
course, cause the image of the mercury to descend upon the 
screen, but no change of state will appear to take place in the 
carbonic anhydride. The pressure should then be rapidly dimi- 
nished by turning the screws, when a violent ebullition will be 
seen, showing that the whole of the contents of the tube had 
assumed the liquid state during the cooling, the gas having 
passed at the critical point into the liquid without breach of con- 
tinuity, so that no indication of a change of state was apparent 
onthe screen. On increasing the pressure and continuing the 
blast the liquid surface will again appear, and the experiment 
can be at once repeated. WM, GARNETT 

Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge 


Floating Cast Iron 


1JAVING read the interesting letter on this subject which ap- 
peared in NATURE (vol. xv., p. 529), 1 send the following copy 
of notes of experiments which I made about three years ago. 
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Several pieces of pig iron were put into a ladle (holding about 
one ton of metal); these at fst sank, and a rush of hot metal 
took place upwards ; after a few seconds the pieces of pig iron 
appeared floating, with very little of their bulk above the 
surface of the molten metal. A piece of flattish metal of irre- 
gular shape floated with a small portion alone of its corners 
above the surface; it was close to side of ladle. Pieces of flat 
cast-iron bars, 20” X 2” X 1", were carefully placed on surface 
(the latter being well skimmed); they floated without going 
below the surface. One of these pieces, which was put in end 
on, kept in this position for a few seconds, with its upper end 
above the surface ; the other end then came up and floated on 
its flat side. In some cases a sharp crack was heard when the 
metals touched, and a white flame on one occasion bumed like 
a gas jet from the side of one of the pieces. 

‘The surface of the molten metal was in constant motion due 
to the currents within its mass, and showed the variegated tex- 
ture or ‘‘ break” peculiar to this condition of the metal. From 
notes of an experiment which I arranged for, but did not see 
carried out, I find that a cast-iron ball of about 23” diameter, 
when lowered by a fine wire upon a well-skimmed surface of 
molten cast iron, disappeared completely at first, and then in a 
few seconds rose and floated with about half an inch diameter 
of surface exposed ; it was then raised from the metal, when it 
showed a red glow on the lower part. It was again lowered, but 
now did not sink, but floated with about fwéce the surface ex- 
posed, as on the first experiment. 

Different views are held as to the behaviour of cast iron when 
passing from the molten to the hot solid state, and finally to the 
cold (or ordinary temperature) state. 

Some hold that the molten metal, on solidifying, expands like 
water passing into ice, and that it retains this expansion to such 
an extent that the cold solid is specifically Zg4/er than the molten 
metal. Others hold that no such expansion takes place, and that 
finally the cold solid is specifically Aeazicr than the molten metal. 
A third view is that the molten metal on solidifying expands, 
and that it then cowéracts during cooling, until it reaches ordi- 
nary temperature, when through the cooling it is specifically 
Aecavier than in the molten state. 

From the fact that in foundry practice the Jinear contraction 
is taken at ;’;th part, there can be little doubt that the finally 
cooled solid is specifically Aeavéer than the molten metal ; again, 
from the sharpness of form of iron castings and other circum- 
stances, expansion appears to take place on solidlfication. 

The above experiments, I think, favour this latter view, as the 
floating took place more readily with small than with large 
pieces, partly due to their relative bulks and surfaces. 

A probable explanation, in part at least of these phenomena, 
J think, is that the cold metal, when at first put in, is specifically 
heavier than the molten metal, but owing to the great heat around 
it (over 2,000° F,) it is rapidly heated, and consequently expanded, 
and when sufficient volume has thus been obtained it floats. It 
is evident that small pieces, being more readily heated, may re- 
main floating, whilst heavy pieces, whose volumes are larger in 
proportion to their surfaces, will take longer to heat, so as to 
induce the required change of volume, and may therefore at first 
sink, remaining below tbe surface till sufficiently expanded to 
rise and float. The experiment with the ball bears out this well, 
as, being a sphere, its surface was a minimum. 

These experiments appear to corroborate very well those of 
your correspondent. 

The following experiments which I lately made with lead may 
be of interest :-~ 

An ingot of lead of 14 Ibs. weight was placed on the surface 
of about 160 Ibs. of molten lead; it at once melted. After 
allowing the metal to cool a little, an ingot was carefully placed 
on the surface, when it immediately sank, bubbles tising up to 
the surface ; it was heard to strike the bottom of the ladle, 
Another ingot was tried ; it also sank, and could be felt at the 
bottom (these ingots were cast from the lead in the pot). A 
small solid piece was cast of about 13 Ib. weight, which also 
sank. Pieces of sheet lead were rolled up and placed on surface ; 
these /foated: the contained air and great surface in the latter 
would account for this. 

These latter experiments with lead correspond very well with 
those of your correspondent with zinc. W.. J. MILLar 

Glasgow 


Yellow Crocuses 


In my garden the sparrows do [not touch the crocuses. In 
that of a friend, some miles off, they attack the yellow ones 
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exclusively. I address you chiefly to report a fact related to me 
by the vicar of a neighbouring parish, whose garden is infested 
with mice, He tells me that for some time he thought he could 
not grow crocuses at all, as the mice destroyed the corms, disco- 
vering and digging down to them, even when there was no trace 
of the plants on the surface. At last he found that they did not 
attack the purple crocus, and on his planting the edge of a long 
border, with alternate clumps of yellow and purple crocuses, the 
mice almost entirely destroyed all the clumps of yellow, but left 
the purple untouched. Possibly the purple plant possesses some 
acrid or bitter taste, rendeiing it nauseous to animals—the corms 
to mice, the flowers to sparrows and other birds. 
Newton-le- Willows, May 4 THOMAS COMBER 


Hog-Wallows and Prairie Mounds 


Ir Mr. Williams is right, and the *‘ hog-wallows” are simply 
American cousins of our ‘‘eshars” or ‘‘kames,” is it not rea- 
sonable to credit that ‘‘atmospheric erosion” to which Prof. Le 
Conte attributes the formation of the former with a much more 
important influence upon the shapes of the latter than British 
geologists generally seem disposed to accord to it? It is very 
difficult to conceive that mounds of loose sand and gravel, 
whether in valleys or on plains, should have retained the impress 
of the glacier or the iceberg throughout the vast time that must 
have elapsed since these phenomena entirely disappeared. And 
if it be conceded that these mounds have been modified in any 
degree by subaérial denndatlon, it will be found difficult to 
limit the extent to which they are indebted to it for their present 
forms, or indeed to deny that it alone may have shaped them. 

Newport, Fife, May 7 Jas. DuRHAM 


A ‘*Golden Bough” 


IN the gardens of New College, Oxford, there is a fine avenue 
of horse-chestnut trees, most of which have had some of their 
lower limbs lopped off, followed by the usual crop of abundant 
smaller shoots around the original bongh. In one tree, haw- 
ever, with respect to one severed branch, these resultant shoots 
bear, year after year, not green, but pale yellow leaves, the 
summer through— 

“Primo avulso non deficit alter 
aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo.” 

It would he interesting to know of other instances of such a 
veritable ‘‘ golden bough,” and whether any explanation can be 
given of chlorophyll so remarkably failing to develop its bluc- 
green constituent under no obviously peculiar circumstances. It 
scems a strange anomaly to find an apparent case of host and 
saprophyte in one. Henry T. WHARTON 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION 


N Friday evening last the Rev. W. H. Dallinger made an 
important communication to the members of the Royal 
Institution on ‘* Recent Researches into the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Minute and Lowly Life-forms; with a Glance at the 
Bearing of these on the Origin of Bacteria.” Biological Science 
to-day presents us with a magnificent generalisation ; and that 
which lies within it and forms the fibre of its fabric, is the estab- 
lishment of a continuity—an unbroken chain of unity—running 
from the base to the apex of the entire organic series. But 
does this imposing continnity find its terminus on the fringe 
and border of the organic series, and for ever pause there? or, can 
we see it pushing its way down and onward into the unorganised 
and the not-living, until all nature is an unbroken sequence and 
a continuous whole? That such a sublime continuity may be 
philosophically hypothecated is to be believed. But that data 
have been presented to us demonstrating how and by what path 
the inorganic passes to the vital, the living into the not-living, 
may be denied. The properties of living matter distinguish 1t 
absolutely from all other kinds of things, and the facts tu-day in 
the hands of the biologist furnish us with no link between the 
living and the not-living. ‘This is an inference which has been 
fiercely disputed. 

But what are the nature of the proofs relied upon to establish 
the “spontaneous ” or not living origin of living things? They 
were chiefly thermal experiments upon the lowest septic 
organisms, without an attempt to discover what was their life 
history, and whether they propagated by germs or not. It was 
argued that the adult organisms being killed at a given tempera- 
ture much below the boiling point of water, if an inlusion were 
boiled with every possible precaution, and whilst boiling her- 
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metically sealed, and after a lapse of time on opening the vessel 
the organisms were found in a living state, they must have arisen 
de novo. That is, the not living would have produced the living ; 
that this methcd is useful, and that it must be pursued in an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the whole subject, must be freely admitted, 
But that it is the best, or at least the only, method of inquiry 
for the biologist we may gravely doubt. 

Ten years ago Mr. Dallinger determined to endeavonr to work 
ont by actual microscopic observation the life history of some of 
the lowly life forms. 

After four years spent in preparation he commenced his work 
in conjunction with Dr. Drysdale, the plan needing two ob- 
servers. A characteristic feature of the work was that each set 
of observations should be made absolutely continnous, so that 
nothing should have to be inferred. An arrangement was made 
by which the little drop of septic fluid containing the objects 
under examination shonld be free from evaporation, and very 
high powers were employed. The largest adult objects included 
in the examination were the one-thousandth of an inch, the 
smallest adults were the fonr-thousandth, Six forms altogether 
were selected, and, by long, patient, and unbroken watching, 
their whole history was worked ont, While reproduction by 
fission seemed at first to the observers to be the nsnal method, 
prolonged research made known that spores were produced. 
These were so small that am -uifying power of 5,000 diameters 
was needed to see them as they began to grow. The glairy 
fluid from which they developed seemed at first homogeneous, 
and it was only when growth set in that the spores became visible. 
All that could be learmt about the origin of the glairy fluid was 
that a monad, larger than usual, and with a granulated aspect 
towards the flagellate end, would seize on one in the ordinary 
condition. The two would swim about together till the larger 
absorbed the smaller, and the two were fused together. A mo- 
tionless spheroidal glossy speck was then all that could be seen. 
This speck was found to be a sac, and after remaining still for 
from ten to thirty-six hours it burst, and the glairy homogeneons 
fluid flowed out. The young spores that came into view in this 
were watched throngh to the adult condition. Dearing on the sub- 
ject of spontaneous generation, this fact was learnt, that while a 
temperature of 140° F, was sufficient to cause the death of adults, 
the spores were able to grow even after having been heated to 
300° F, for ten minutes. Can it be philosophical, Mr. Dallinger 
asked, with the life history of bacteria still unknown, to assume 
it as a different method of propagation? Some experiments 
based on Prof. Tyndall’s nse of the electric beam to test optic- 
ally pure air were made, The remains of infusions known to 
contain certain spores were diffused through glass tubes, in which 
were placed vessels with fluid. Monads always appeared in the 
fluids, but when after the air in the tubes had been allowed 
to purify itself by settlement, fresh fluids were introduced, no 
monads appeared. That there is no such thing as spontaneous 
generation of monads seems qnite clear, and when bacteria are 
in like manner studied, there can be hardly a doubt the same law 
will be found to hold good with them. 


GREAT GUNS 


a is natural that at the present time great interest 

should be taken in all efforts to improve, that is, to 
render more destructive, our implements of war. Even 
since the last war on the European field great advances 
have been made in this direction ; and, as our readers 
know, one of the largest guns ever constructed is at pre- 
Sent on its trial in this country. Some months ago ex- 
periments were made with what is known as the 81-ton 
gun, the invention of Mr. Robert Fraser; the gun was 
sent back to Woolwich for some alterations to be made, 
and on Friday the experiments were resumed at Shoe- 
buryness on a larger scale. On the previous occasion the 
gun was loaded with 370 Ibs. of powder, and threw a blind 
Palliser shell against the target. This target is of enor- 
mous strength, as strong and firmly founded as the in- 
genuity of engineers can make it. It is formed 
of four plates of the best rolled iron, each plate being 
8 inches thick, and 5 inches of solid teak filled up 
each of the three intervals between the four plates. The 32 
inches of iron and 15 inches of teak thus placed are solidiy 
screwed together by bolts 3 inches in diameter, the whole 
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forming, as far as scientific engineers and artillerists could 
construct it, an apparently impenetrable and immovable 
mass. To secure the target still more, iron plates were 
placed on the top and at the side, those at the side being 
strutted against the target with heavy timbers; and the 
supports at the rear of the target, to hold it up, as it were, 
against any blow, were of the like solid and substantial 
character. 

The target stood at 120 yards’ distance from the gun, 
On Friday the charge of powder was 425 lbs., and the 
weight of the blind Palliser shell 1,700 lbs. At the base 
of the latter was an expanding copper-ridge, known as 
the “ Lyon” gas-check, which in the explosion wauld ex- 
pand and fill the rifling, thus enabling the full energy of 
the exploded powder to be utilised. 

After the gun was fired, by electricity, it was examined 
and found to have worked admirably ; it had run back 
55 feet on its tramway, which rises slightly, and had run 
down again to the firing-point. The shot was found not 
only to have penetrated three plates and the teak intervals 
to all four, as on the previous occasion, but to have bulged 
out the fourth plate some 15 inches from its norma! posi- 
tion, The last plate was, moreover, broken across, the 
edges of the broken part gaping wide, and showing the 
head of the shot, which had thus penetrated further in 
distance than the 47 inches of iron and teak of the target. 
The powerful framework behind the target was greatly 
shaken, The shot itself had “set-up,” 7. closed towards 
the head with the enormous energy, the rear-part, the 
gun-metal studs, and the copper gas-check, crumbling 
into pieces. The initial velocity of the shot, as registered 
by M. Le Boulenger’s invention of wires with electric 
communication was 1,600 feet a second, and the striking 
velocity 1,585 feet. The mean pressure on the gun was 
found to be 20 tons, the interior remaining quite unaltered. 

Herr Krupp, the well-known Prussian artillerist, has 
been devising a weapon even more formidable than that 
whose power of destruction was shown on Friday to be 
soimmense. The Fraser gun is of wrought iron, but the 
new Krupp gun is of cast-steel, both being very nearly ot 
the same weight, though the latter has the great advantage 
over the former of being a breech-loader. The length of 
the gun, including the breech-picce, 1s 29 feet 6 inches, 
the breech-piece itself being 6 feet 4 inches in length. 
The calibre of the gun is 15? inches, The weight of the 
projectile will be 750 kilogrammes, or 1,650 lbs., and the 
powder charge will be 395 lbs. The external diameter of 
the Krupp gun, independently of a narrow strengthening 
ring at the extreme rear, is 5 feet 10 inches, that of the 
Fraser gun being 6 feet. The core of the Krupp gun is 
a steel tube in two lengths, upon which four steel rings 
overlap, rising in steps from a point between the muzzle 
and the trunnions, and accumulating ia the thickness 
towards its rear, These more massive rings are irre- 
spective of the narrow strengthening ring over the powder 
chamber, The external diameter of the gun at the muzzle 
is 2 feet 34 inches, 

1n common with the other large Krupp guns, the rifling 
of the new weapon is on the polygroove system, the elon- 
gated projectile being rotated by means of the gas-check. 
The velocity anticipated from the projectile fred from 
the Krupp 80-ton gun is 473 metres per second at the 
muzzle, or 1,552 feet, producing an energy of 27,543 
foot tons, equal to 556 foot tons per inch of shot’s circum- 
ference. 

But this is not all. Should the demand arise, the great 
Prussian gun-maker has a design already prepared for a 
gun of 124 tons, to be made on the same plan as the one 
just described. The larger weapon would have a calibre 
slightly exceeding 18 inches, and would throw a steel 
shell weighing 1,000 kilogrammes, or a chilled iron shell 
of 1,030 kilogrammes. The weight of the projectile would 
therefore be practically a ton, and the charge of powdcr 
will be probably about 500 pounds, 
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SUSPECTED RELATIONS BETIVEEN THE 
SUN AND THE EARTH! 
iit, 
[IN my last article I endeavoured to show that as a 
matter of fact there is an intimate connection between 
the physical state of the sun’s surface and the diurnal 
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range of the magnct freely suspended at the Kew Ob- 
servatory. It was suggested that this relation might 
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be that of cause and effect, inasmuch as the vatia- 
tions of spotted a1ea exhibited in Diagram B invari- 
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ably precede the corresponding variations of magnetic 
range. ® Continued from p. rr. 
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It cannot, however, with propriety be said that sun 
spots are the cause of magnetic oscillations, for it has been 
pointed out by Mr. J. A. Broun that even when there are no 
spots on the solar surface the magnet has yet avery consider- 
able range in its daily oscillations. Then, on the other hand, 
the spectroscopic researches of Mr. J. N. Lockyer and others 
leave us little room for doubting 
that there may be vast solar 
activity without sun-spots, while, 
however, spots will probably 
make their appearance when the 
disturbance of the sun’s surface 
is very great. 

In fine, sun-spots will probably 
only afford us a rough means 
of estimating solar activity just 
as rainfall might give us a rough 
means of estimating the meteoro- 
logical activity of a district of 
the earth. Is it not possible 
that sun-spots are in truth a 
species of celestial rainfall? 

Be this as it may, it is evident 
that, inasmuch as sun-spots ex- 
hibit a recurring period, we are 
entitled to say there is a period 
of this kind in the meteorology 
ofthe sun. The interesting ques- 
tion then arises, What can be the 
possible cause of such a period? 
This question has been discussed by Mr. Warren De La 
Rue and those associated with him in his solar researches. 

The theory propounded by these 
observers is that the planets are in 
some unknown way concerned in the 
production of spots. In their paper, 
which will be found in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society for March, 1872, 
they make the following remark :— 

“Tt might be said, ‘How can a 
comparatively small body like one of 
the planets so far away from the sun 
cause such enormous disturbances of 
the sun’s surface as we know sun-spots 
to be?’ It onght, however, we think, 
to be borne in mind that in sun-spots 
we have, as a matter of fact, a set of 
phenomena curiously restricted to 
certain solar latitudes, within which, 
however, they vary according to some 
complicated periodical law, and pre- 
senting also periodical variations in 
their frequency of a strangely complicated nature. Now 
these phenomena must either be caused by something 
within the sun’s surface, or by some- 
thing without it. Lut if we cannot 
easily imagine bodies so distant as the 
planets to produce such large effects, 
we have equal difficulty in imagining 
anything beneath the sun’s surface 
that could give rise to phenomena of 
suchacomplicated periodicity. Never- 
theless, as we have remarked, sun- 
spots do exist, and obey complicated 
laws, whether they be caused by 
something within or something with- 
out the sun. Under these circum- 
cumstances, it does not appear to us 
unphilosophical to see whether asa 
matter of fact the behaviour of sun- 
spots has any reference to planetary 
positions. There likewise appears 
to be this advantage in establishing a connection of 
any kind between the behaviour of sun-spots and the 
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positions of some one prominent 
planet, that we at once expect a 
similar result in the case of another 
planet of nearly equal prominence, 
and are thus led to use our idea as a 
working hypothesis.” 

Proceeding upon this principle, 
these observers measured every sun- 
spot recorded by Mr. Carrington from 
the beginning of 1854 to the end of 
1860, as well as every one photo- 
graphed at the Kew Observatory 
from the beginning of 1862 to the 
beginning of 1867, and the results of 
all these measurements are recorded 
in Diagram c. 

In this diagram each curved line 
is supposed to represent the be- 
haviour, as regards size, of the various 
groups of spots as they pass across 
the disc of the sun by solar rotation 
from left to right. If, for instance, 
a spot were always to retain the same 
magnitude, its path would be repre- 
sented by a horizontalfline, but if it 
were to become smaller at the middle 
of its course than at either ex- 
tremity, then we should have it re- 
presented as in the first figure. Now, 
from this diagram, we find that when- 
ever either Venus or Mercury is be- 
tween or nearly between our earth 
and the centre of the sun, the sun- 
spots behave as in the first figure ; 
that is to say, as they are carried 
round by rotation nearer to the 
planet, they become less, and as they 
are carried away from the planet they 
become greater. Secondly, when 
Venus or Mercury is at the extreme 
right of the sun the spots diminish in 
size all the way across. Thirdly, 
when Venus or Mercury is on the 
other side of the sun, exactly opposite 
the earth, the spots have their maxi- 
mum in the centre ; and, finally, if 
Venus or Mercury be at the extreme 
left, the spots augment in size all 
the way across; in fine, they are 
always least in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Venus or Mercury, and 
greatest when that portion of the 
sun to which they are attached 
is carried by rotation to the posi- 
tion farthest from the influential 
planet. 

If there be any truth in this evi- 
dence it would seem to follow as a 
corollary that when two influential 
planets are together on one side of 
the sun, their peculiar spot-producing 
action should be conspicuously great, 
and hence there should be a greater 
than usual amount of spots when 
such conjunctions take place. 

On the other hand, when one in- 
fluential planet is on one side of the 
sun and another on the other side, 
they might be supposed to counteract 
each other, and hence the spotted 
area would be conspicuously small. 
In a memoir which will be found in 
the 7yansactions of the Royal Society 
for 1870 the Kew observers have 
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investigated this point also, and they appear to have found 
sun-spot inequalities depending on the relative positions 
of the various influential planets. 

For instance, there is a greater than usual amount of 
sun-spots when Venus and Jupiter are together ; there is 
the same a little before the time when either Venus and 
Mercury or Mercury and Jupiter are together, and finally, 
there is the same a little before the time when Mercury 
is nearest the sun. 

These results of strictly solar observation are capable 
of being verified in quite a different manner. If the 
planets have an influence on the sun and if the state of 
the sun’s surface affects terrestrial magnetism, it might 
be expected that we should have magnetic inequalities 
depending upon the positions of the planets. 

By this it is not meant that the planets influence the 
magnetism of the earth directly, but rather through their 
effect upon the solar surface. 

Again, it was shown in the last article that terrestrial 
magnetic effects at Kew lag behind corresponding states 
of the solar surface. This lagging behind ought there- 
fore to be exhibited in any comparison which we make 
between sun-spot inequalities depending on the planets 
and magnetic inequalities at Kew depending on the samc 
cause éf the latter inequalities are caused indirectly through 
the medium of the sun, 

A comparison of this kind has recently been made by 
the writer, using for this purpose those inequalities of 
short period that were most likely to be exhibited in the 
limited series of magnetic observations at his disposal for 
the purpose. 

The results are embodied in the preceding diagrams. 
Diagram D represents the sun-spot, and diagram E the 
magnetic inequality due to the relative positions of 
Mercury and Venus (c° denoting conjunction), Diagram 
F represents the sun-spot, and diagram G the magnetic 
inequality due to the varying distance of Mercury from 
the sun (0° denoting perihelion). Diagram H represents 
the sun-spot, and diagram 1 the magnetic inequality due 
to the relative positions of Mercury and Jupiter (o° de- 
noting conjunction). From all these it will be seen that 
there is a striking likeness in character between the 
planetary sun-spot inequalities, and the planetary mag- 
netic inequalities derived from the records of the Kew 
Observatory—the latter, however, lagging behind the 
former in point of time, as might have been expected. 

It is unquestionably a very strange and striking conclu- 
sion that the daily range of the magnet freely suspended 
in a vault of the Kew Observatory, should be sensibly 
greater about the times when Venus and Mercury, 
or Venus and Jupiter come together in position, and 
also about the times when Mercury is nearest the 
sun, 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that the facts de- 
scribed in the last article go to show that the sun influ- 
ences the earth, and possibly also the other planets in some 
unaccountable manner, while the facts of this article go 
to show that (shall we say in return) the most conspicuous 
planets of the system, and possibly also the earth, are not 
without an influence upon the state of the solar surface. 
I may be permitted, in conclusion, to transcribe a para- 
graph from a former essay on this subject (Owens College 
essays). “At first sight we are startled by the supposi- 
tion that a planet like Venus, which comes nearer to the 
earth than it ever does to the sun, should in any way be 
accountable for such enormous manifestations of energy 
as those which occur over the sun’s surface. But the 
wonder will disappear if we bear in mind that there may 
be two kinds of causes or antecedents. Thus we may 
say that the blacksmith is the cause of the blow with 
which his hammer strikes the anvil, and here the strength 
of the blow depends upon the strength of the smith. But 
we may likewise say that the man who pulls the trigger of 
a gun or cannon is the cause of the motion of the ball, 
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and here there is no relation between the strength of the 
effect and that of its cause. 

“ Now, in whatever mysterious way Venus and Mercury 
affect the sun, we may be sure it is not after the fashion 
of the blacksmith—they do not deal him a violent blow 
producing all this enormous effect, but they rather pull 
the trigger, and immediately a very great change takes 
place.” BALFOUR STEWART 

(To be continucd.) 


THE NEW ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS AT 
CALCUTTA 
ye propriety of establishing Zoological Gardens at 
Calcutta, has, as those who are acquainted with the 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are well 
aware, been before the public and the Indian Government 
for these last fifty years. It is, however, only within a 
very recent period that anything has been practically 
effected, and the first report on the progress made in the 
development of the new institution during the first year 
of its existence has only just reached us. Before alluding 
to its contents, a few words on the origin of the present 
scheme may be acceptable to those who take an interest 
in the subject. 

Many previous plans for the institution of Zoological 
Gardens in Calcutta, including that proposed by Sir 
Joseph Fayrer in 1867, having come to nothing, Mr. L, 
Schwendler, of the Indian Telegraph Department, bronght 
the subject again to the notice of the Council of the 
Asiatic Society in March, 1873. Mr. Schwendler pro- 
posed that the necessary capital should be raised by sub- 
scription, but that the Government of Bengal should 
grant the site and give a contribution towards the annual 
expenditure. This scheme, although taken up with in- 
terest by the Asiatic and Agricultural Societies and sup- 
ported by the press, would have ended, like its prede- 
cessors, in failure, had not the energy of Mr. Schwendler 
led him to adopt a different course of action. Having a 
fine private collection of living animals of his own, Mr. 
Schwendler was able to prove to the Viceroy of India 
(then Lord Northbrook), who honoured him with a visit, 
how easy it was to maintain such an establishment in 
a climate so well adapted to animal and vegetable life as 
that of Calcutta. Instead of the large and expensive 
houses necessary in these inclement climes simple sheds 
suffice as a protection for the animals against the weather, 
and the luxuriant vegetation is ever springing up to con- 
tribute to their shelter and retirement. In fact, if only 
space is provided, and sufficient fencing is put up, ani- 
mals can be kept almost in the same state as in their 
native wilds, and buildings may be dispensed with. So 
practical was Mr. Schwendler’s illustration of how easily 
zoological gardens might be established in Calcutta by 
showing his own grounds fitted up for the purpose, that 
the Viceroy was convinced at once, and quickly brought the 
excellent Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to a similar state 
of mind. Having taken up the matter, Sir Richard Temple 
set to work at it with his usual energy, and by a minute 
of September 24, 1875, granted a large site for the pur- 
pose on the road leading from Surat Bridge to the 
Governor’s official residence at Belvedere. Shortly after- 
wards an honorary managing committee was appointed, 
with Lord Ullick Browne as president ; Mr. Schwendler 
and Dr. King and Mr. Watson as members, and Mr. C. 
Buckland, private secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
as honorary secretary. The objects of the new institu- 
tien, besides the general instruction and recreation of the 
community, were specified to be to facilitate scientific ob- 
servations on the habits of animals, to encourage their 
acclimatisation, and generally to promote the science of 
zoology. Upon the starting of the new institution, Mr. 
Schwendler immediately hastened to present to it his whole 
collection of living animals, and the Governor-General 
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promised to remove the Barrackpore menagerie to the 
new site as soon as the necessary preparations were made. 
All the native princes, nobility, and gentry subscribed 
liberally towards the proposed gardens—for instance, the 
Maharajah of Burdwan gave 3,000/. ; others followed this 
liberal example, and the greater part of the required 
capital of 30,0007. was quickly raised. Such rapid pro- 
gress was made that occasion was taken of the Prince of 
Wales’s presence in Calcutta on December 27, 1875, to 
inaugurate the new institution. His Royal Highness ex- 
pressed his gratification at the results already achieved, 
praised Mr. Schwendler for the public spirit he had dis- 
played, and accepted the patronship of the gardens. 

The Royal Zoological Gardens of Calcutta thus inaugu- 
rated were opened to the public for the first time on May 
6 of last year. From that date up to the close of the 
year more than 50,000 persons had visited them, without 
including members and donors, and soldiers with their 
wives and children who have a free entrance. The build- 
ings are, of course, yet far from complete, but amongst 
those finished are, as we are informed, many deer-pad- 
docks, which are already well tenanted; a large and 
several smaller aviaries, also well filled; a large bear- 
house in three compartments, and furnished with a large 
bath ; two monkey-houses, and a very large pit fitted up 
for the residence of rhinoceroses. Within the gardens is 
also a large tank or lake, with two islands used for water- 


fowl, and a restaurant and keepers’ dwellings have like- | 


wise been erected. 
At the present time Mr. C. T. Buckland, C.S., is the 


president of the Association for the maintenance of the | 


gardens, and Dr. J. Anderson and Mr. H. M. Tobin have 
the general superintendence and honorary care of them, 
the paid officials consisting of natives only. A European 
director was appointed in January, 1876, but the Govern- 
ment of Bengal were shortly afterwards stopped by the 
Supreme Government from contributing to the expenses 
of the gardens, and his services had consequently to be 
dispensed with. 

This change of front in the Supreme Government, who 
had virtually pledged themselves to assist in the scheme, 
and who have not yet redeemed their promise to transfer 
the Barrackpore menagerie to the new gardens, is a sub- 
ject of not unnatural complaint on the part of the com- 
mittee, who are now striving hard to have matters 
replaced upon their former footing. As the Indian 
Government keep up botanical gardens in Calcutta, and 
pay a scientific officer a liberal salary to superintend 
them, they would surely be fully justified in treating the 
Zoological Gardens in the same way, especially until the 
new institution is fairly set a-going. Living animals, as 
we all know, are far more attractive to the general public 
than living plants, and there can be no question, we 
believe, that in Calcutta, as in London, zoological gar- 
dens are more popular than botanical. ‘The public of Cal- 
cutta have come bravely down with a sum of 30,000/. to 
set the institution going, and will be greatly disappointed 
if the Government do not support them. A scientific direc- 
tor for the establishment is an absolute necessity, as it 
cannot be expected that Dr. Anderson and others who now 
manage it can continue their gratuitous services. Lord 
Northbrook is now earning his well-merited repose in this 


country, but looking to the countenance and favour that | 


he has already shown to the Zoological Gardens at 
Calcutta, we cannot doubt that he will assist in the appeal 
that is, we understand, now being made to the authorities 
at home, to obtain permission from the Government of 
Bengal to continue the support which it gave at first. 
We may also fairly call upon Lord Salisbury, who has 
on many occasions shown his appreciation of scientific 
work, to devote a few minutes’ attention to this subject. 
It is certain that no better step could be taken for the 
advancement of Zoological Science in India than the 
establishment of the Zoological Gardens of Calcutta ona 
firm footing. Like our Gardens in London they might 
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easily be made a centre whence encouragement is diffused 
to zoological investigations of every kind. A well-selected 
director, appointed and paid by the Government, would 
at once place matters on a satisfactory foundation, and 
tend to bring together support to the Institution from every 
quarter, and we cannot doubt that the present obstruc- 
tion will be removed by the Central Authority as soon as 
the real facts of the case are brough before them. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

DousLE-STAR MEASURES AT CINCINNATI.—In Nos, 2 
and 3 of the publications of the Cincinnati Observatory are two 
series of micrometrical measnres of double-stars made with the 
1r-inch Merz refractor. The first series includes measures by 
Prof. O. M. Mitchell at the old Observatory, confined, with 
few exceptions, to the stars of the great Dorpat Catalogne, and 
made in the years 1846--48, a small number of which only had 
appeared in the Sidereal AMessenger.—The second series com- 
prises measures of objects situated for the most part beyond 
Struve’s limit of sonth declination made in the years 1875-76, 
and will probably be found the most useful of the two, obser- 
vations of these southern stars being as yet in small number. 
Mr. Ormond Stone, the present director at Cincinnati, remarks 
that “‘no systematic survey of the southern heavens similar to 
that made by Struve of the northern heavens has ever been under- 
taken,” and a large proportion of Sir John Herschel’s donbles 
have never been properly measured micrometrically. The Cin- 
cinnati object-glass having been refigured by Alvan Clark during 
the last winter, the director purposes devoting the instrument to 
supplementing the labours of other astronomers by measuring 
double-stars between 15° and 35° of south declination ; no doubt 
in the course of this work new binary systems will be detected. 

Amongst the stars in the second of the ahove series, is 4 
2036, the duplicity of which was first remarked by Sir John 
Herschel with the 20-feet reflector in sweep 307 (1830, Oct. 15), 
when the position was registered 53°°0, and the estimated 
distance was 2”. The last Cincinnati measures give for 1876°78, 
position 26°4, distance 17°64, and Capt. Jacob’s intervening 
measures at Poona and Madras, confirm the retrograde motion 
in the angle ; indeed, he first pointed out the probable binary 
character of the star, and also suggested another noticeable 
feature, viz. the apparent variability of 40/2 components 
(Mem. R.A.S., vol. xxviii. p. 41). A comparison of the whole 
of the estimates of magnitnde to 1876, is certainly confirmatory 
of Capt. Jacob’s suspicion. The stars have not been noted as 
differing more than half 2 magnitude, and generally have been 
considered of equal brightness, yet the estimations vary from 6°7 
(Jacob 1857) to 9'0 (Ormond Stone, 1875). The object is well 
within reach in this country, and deserves watching. It may be 
remarked that the N.P.D. given in Sir John Herschel’s fifth 
series of measures with the 20-feet reflector, is 1° too small. By 
an observation in the Washington zones, the position for the 
beginning of the present year is in R.A. 1h, 13m. 54°7s., 
N.P.D. 106° 267 15”. 


CHANGE OF CoLour IN a URS Majoris,—Herr Weber 
continues his observations upon the colour of this star, a periodi- 
cal change in which from intense fiery-red to yellow was first 
suspected by Dr. Klein of Cologne about fifteen years since. 
According to Herr Weber the change is from fiery-red to white 
or slightly yellowish white. The following are recent observed 
epochs of red light :—1876: September 5, October 10, No- 
vember 14, December 21. 1877: January 16, March 23, whence 
an average period of thirty-three days is indicated. The star 
was white or nearly white, 1876: October 28, December 30. 
1877: February 8 and March 13. The star is said to remain 
rej or zeddish for a shorter time than it is seen white or yellowish 
white. See Astron, Nach., Nos. 2,111 and 2,127. 
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a CENTAURI.—The measures of this star which have lately 
appeared in NATURE show that we are yet without any satis- 
factory orbit, and it is much to be desired that it may be closely 
watched during the next few years. Mr. Gill it is understood 
intends to establish a good epoch in the autumn with Lord 
Lindsay’s heliometer at Ascension, It does not appear to be 
too late to secure measures which will possess the greatest in- 
terest in the actual near approach of the two fine stais forming 
this splendid binary. 

THE PRESENT ComETs.—Elements of Winnecke’s comet of 
April § calculated by Dr. Plath of Ilamburg, upon the same 
extent of observation as those of Mr. llind, published in this 
column last week, are almost identical therewith, and conse- 
quently negative the idea of ellipticity of orbit, notwithstanding 
the certain degree of resemblance with the comets 1827 II. and 
1852 II., and near equality of iutervals. On May 14 the comet 
approaches within 10° of the pole of the equater, near the 53 m. 
star, B.A.C. 1211. It will be visible with telescopic aid some 
weeks longer. 

We subjoin positions of the comet discovered in America by 
Mr, Lewis Swift on April 11, and by M. Borrelly at Marseilles 
three nights subsequently, also calculated by Dr. Plath, 
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M. Wolff, of the Observatory at Paris, observed the spectrum 
of Winnecke’s comet on the morning of April 11, which he 
found analogous to the spectra of various comets he had observed 
since the year 1868, from the faintest to the brilliant comet of 
Coggia in the summer of 1874. All have exhibited the three 
bauds, yellow, green, and blue, but M. Wolff remarks that the 
nature of this cometary matter is completely unknown. IIe did 
not succeed in obtaining the spectrum of the third comet of the 
present year, in which, like several other observers, he noticed a 
resolvable appearance, 


BIOLOGICAL NOTES 


ZOOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION.—In a recent paper in //fiiger’s 
Archiv, M. Hoppe-Seyler wonders at the readiness with which 
systematic zoology has ranked amphioxus with the vertebrates, 
from mere one-sided consideration of the presence of a chorda 
dorsalis , and the position of the nerve-card above, and the ali- 
mentary cana] below. A sound system groups species which are 
similar not merely in morphological respects, but in their whole 
organisation, Amphioxus has, beyond the chorda, nothing in 
common with vertebrates ; it has no closed vascular system wilh 
red bload corpuscles, no liver which forms a gall, no proper 
brain, and it contains no gelatine-yielding tissue, which occurs in 
all vertebrates and also in the cephalopoda, but in no other 
inveitebrata. In their entire highly-developed orginism, the 
cephalopoda, stand nearest to the vertebrata ; the amphioxus 
should have a place further down. M. Ilopps-Seyler further 
points out that comparing the composition of tissues from the 
lower crganised animals upwards, we meet first with mucin 
yielding tissues, then with those yielding chondrin, then, in the 
cephalopoda tissues yielding glutin; the formation of actual 
bones does not occur in all vertebrata, and is likewise wanting 
in cephalopoda. Exactly the same order is seen in the stages of 
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development of an embryo, ¢.g. of the hen in the egg, and it is | 


difficult to think that the agreement is accidental. 
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Luminous CAMPANULARI®.—The late Prof. Paolo Panceri 
recently made minute researches at Amalfi, near Naples, with 
a view to determine the exact seat of the light-giving organs in 
Campanulariadee. The Gulf of Amalfi seems to be a favourite 
haunt of these minute animals, and Prof. Panceri found them 
abundantly on the algze covering the rocks near the shore, parti- 
cularly upon Fucus cricoides. The light of these polyps is inter- 
mittent, and only appears when the animals are touched or 
moved ; fresh water, however, has the property of fixing it fora 
little time. It was principally with species of Campanula ia 
flexuosa that Prof. Panceri made his interesting investigations, 
and the special question he wished to decide was whether it is the 
external cellular stratum (or ectoderm), or the internal one (endo- 
derm) of which these animals'are composed, which is the actual 
seat of the light. He found, by means of ingenious microscopical 
contrivances that the luminous movements of these polyps have 
their seat in the cells of the ectoderm, and not elsewhere, and 
that these cells alternately and successively show the light aud 
again become dark, after being touched or placed into fresh 
water. Not only the bodies of the polyps, but also their slender 
stems aud even the feet with which they adhere to the plants or 
rocks, contain these lumiuons cells. Prof. Panceri has published 
an account of his researches in the January part of the Azzsta 
Sctentifico-industriale. 


RESPIRATION IN FroGs.—Mr, A, C, Ilomer has sent us an 
account of some interesting observations he has made on the 
spawning or deposition of ova in the frog (Rana tentpforaria). 
We are only able to give the conclusion of his paper :—I will 
now give a few facts connected with respiration which I have 
observed in these frogs. They can croak when they are immersed 
under water, but, as no air-bubbles escape, I was at first puzzled. I 
find, however, by holding my nose and shutting my mouth, that 
I can make a somewhat similar sound; but they seemed to 
croak louder when only the head and upper part of the body 
were under water than when their whole body was immersed, 
and as they distend their sides in the act of croaking, I thougbt 
it possible they might he able to draw iu air by the rectum or 
the pores of their skin. When a frog out of water is touched 
suddenly, he shuts his eyes and distends his abdomen, and the 
same thing occurs when under water, Yet how is it that they 
can distend their abdomen without admitting more air? for they 
can distend it very fully, and I should think must require to 
expel all the air from the thoracic into the abdominal cavity. 
When a frog is under water, his sides sometimes pulsate rhyth- 
mically, just as when he is out of water, and about every ten 
seconds. Perhaps it is connected with the circulation of blood. 


TuE WooppEcKER.—In the April session of the German 
Onuithological Society Prof. Alton concluded the recital of his 
investigations ou the habits of the woodpecker. The peculiai 
drumming sound often caused by it was shown on various 
grounds to be entirely disconnected with the search for insects 
as hitherto supposed, and was regarded as a call to the opposite 
sex. Dr. Brehm defended the woodpeckers against the charge 
of seriously injuring the trees, and considered the slight damages 
resulting from them as more than compensated by the colour 
and animation which they gave to the otherwise sober and quiet 
forests. 


THE FLAMINGO.—At the same session Ilerr Gadow stated 
that by a study of the digestive organs of the flamingo he had 
found that it did not belong to the duck family as hitherto classi. 
fied, but was to be placed among the storks, being very closely 


| allied to the latter, although propeily an intermediate link be- 


tween the two families. 


COPPER IN THE BLOob.—The presence of copper in the blood 
of human beings and domestic animals has been placed beyond 
doubt by the investigations of various chemists, but has gene- 
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rally been regarded as an accidental circumstance due to the use ' 
of copper utensils in the preparation of food. M.S. Cloez, of 
Paris, recently examined the blood of aroehuck shot in the forest | 
of Essarts, and found copper oxide present to the extent of 54 
milligrammes per kilogramme of blood. As this result would 
tend to show that copper is a normal constituent of the blood, 
the question which next awaits solution is that of the method of 
its entrance into the animal system, 


THE RESPIRATION OF PLANTS,—We have already noticed 
the investigations undertaken by Prof. Berodin on the pro- 
cesses of respiration in plants. We find in the seventh 
volume of the A/cmoirs of the St. Petershurg Society of | 
Naturalists the paper of Prof. Borodin in full, accompanied 
by a seriés of graphic representations, hy means of curves, of his 
important measurements. We cannot attempt here to give a 
résumé either of the varied experiments made by the author or of 
the important questions arising from Prof. Borodin’s inquiry, 
and discussed by him. As to the cxperiments themselves, we 
can only state that the reader will find in the paper a thorough 
discussion of their value and of the value of various methods 
used for the study of the subject. The main result is that in 
darkness the energ of respiration of a branch gradually de- 
creases ; a temporary action of light, however, increases it, this 
increase being mostly the result of the influence of the less re- 
frangible rays (red, &c.), and it takes place only when the sur- 
rounding air can supply the plant with a sufficient amount of 
carhonic acid. The decrease of energy of respiration is caused 
by the decrease of the stock of starch in the plant, and the in- 
crcase under the influence of light takes place because of the 
formation, under this influence, of a new stock of starch. Thus, 
other conditions remaining the same, the energy of respiration 
depends upon the existence in the branch of non-nitrogenous 
plastic substance ; thisis the material for respiration, the exhaled 
carhonic acid being the result of oxidation of a certain part of non- 
nitrogenous organic matter. While following the author in his | 
discussion of this subject and of the opinions of Garreau, Pfiiger, 
and Sachs, we further notice the importance of a fresh supply of 
oxygen in the atmosphere surrounding the plant as resulting from 
M. Borodin’s experiments and the contributions they make to 
the most important and yet very obscure question as to the influ- 
ence of temperature upon respiration. These important ques- 
tions will be the subject of further studies, which the author 
proposes to continue for many years. 


A TASMANIAN CARNIVOROUS PLAN‘’T.—Dr. B. Crowther, of 
Campbell Town, Tasmania, writing to 7hke Afercury (Hobart 
Town), November 26, 1876, states that he was furnished with 
plant which grows on rocky grourd, whose crevices contain rich 
organic soil, different from the peaty soil Darwin’s grew in. It 
is quite obvious, he states, on careful examination, that the plant 
lives to a great extent off the small flies and gnats it obtains. 
It is about six inches in height, and from its single vertical stem 
project from one to two dozen small foot-stalks, at irregular and 
variable distances. On the summit of each. foot-stalk is a 
rounded disc, placed horizontally, about half an inch in circum- 
ference, fringed with tentacles of different sizes. In the centre 
isa hollow, with small fine filaments projecting vertically ; on 
the ends of both the filaments and also tentacles are little reddish 
glands which secrete a sticky substance. The fly rests on the 
outer zone, is conveyed by the sticky tentacles to the centre, 
which at once closes upon the victim so tightly that a balging may 
be seen corresponding to the fly inside. After it has heen con- 
sumed, the trap again opens, showing the dééris of the fly, 
which are doubtless washed away hy the rain, so as to allow the 
trap to again set for another victim. The plant described hy 
Dr. Crowther is evidently Drosera feltata, Smith, a well-known 


Australian species {in herbaria). It is not referred tu by Mr. | 


_ adjacent islands, 


| ing Prof. M‘Crady’s services to the University, 


Darwin in his work on ‘‘Insectivorous Plants ;” and any more 
exact information respecting its habits of life, and the mode in 
which it captures insects would hea very useful addition to 
our knowledge of these plants, especially if accompanied by 
drawings. 


Borany oF NEw Guinea.—The distinguished Italian natu- 
ralist and traveller, Dr. Beccari, has commenced the publication 
of a rew illustrated work called ‘* Malesia,” for the purpose of 
bringing before the scientific world his numerous botanical 
discoveries in New Guinea and the Eastern Archipelago. The 
first number of ‘* Malesia’ has just been issued at Genoa, and is 
occupied with an article upon the palms of New Guinea and the 
Fifty species of palms were collected by Dr. 
Beccari in these countries, many of which were previously 
unknown, 


NOTES 


Mr. C. J. LAMBERT has presented to the Chemical Society 
1,000/, and to the Royal Microscopical Society, 500/., from a 
bequest of 25,000/. left by his late father, to he appropriated to 
henevolent and scientific purposes. 


WE regret to learn that Prof. M‘Crady who, on the death of 
Prof. Agassiz, succeeded to the Chair of Zoology in Harvard 
College, has found it necessary to tender his resignation to the 
authorities of the University. This step is all the more to be 
lamented as judging from the terms of the resignation, which we 
have read, it has been caused bya desire on the part of Prof, 
M‘Crady to raise the standard of zoological education in the 
college to a higher level than was deemed advisable hy the 
authorities. We hope that some means may be found of retain- 
He is well 
known as an eminent original worker in an important depart- 
ment of zoological research. 


WE regret to announce the death of a Russian geologist, Prof, 
N. P. Barhot-de-Marny. Having begun his scientific work in 
1852, taking part in I1offmann’s exploration of the Ural, M. de 
Marny continued until 1876 his valuable work of the geological 
exploration of Russia, He explored the Kuma-Manych de- 
pression, the provinces of Archangel, Vologda, Volhynia, 
Podolia, and Kherson, and all the lines of railway radiating from 
Moscow, as well as those of Kief, Azov, Tsaritsin, Orenburg, 
and Caucasus. In 1874 he took an active part in the difficult 
exploration of the Aral-Caspian expedition and explored the 
Amu-Darya. The Afines Fournal and the Alemoirs of the 
Mineralogical and Geographical Societies, as well as those of the 
St. Petershurg Society of Naturalists, one of the presidents of 
of which he was for a long time, contain about 110 of his valu- 
able papers, hesides which he was the author of some important 
volumes, His ‘‘ Formation Stage ” was an important addition 
to our knowledge of the Tertiary of South-eastern Europe. He 
died at the age of forty-five, leaving a family, a library of books, 
many MSS., and—no money. 


THE President of the Royal Academy is always very catholic 
in his invitations to the annual dinner, certainly one of the chief 
events of the London year. On Saturday last science was largely 
and well represented, and Dr. Hooker, in his reply to the toast 
of Science, bappily performed what at first sight would seem a 
hard task under the circumstances. Dr. Hooker showed that 
the incongruity between art and science was only apparent ; that 
art lends valuable aid to science, and that all true art must really 
be based on scientific principles ; and that moreover the two have 
this in common, that success is unattainable in neither unless by 
close observation, enthusiasm, and the skilful exercise of the 
imagination. Some may be inclined to think that the new 
Grosvenor Gallery is more scientific in its method of selection 
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than the much maligned Academy, but then the objects of the 
two are very different. At all events the man of science will be 
furnished with much food for thought and wonder in both. 
What seems to be generally regarded as the masterpiece in the 
Grosvenor, Mr. Burne Jones’s ‘‘Six Days of Creation,” may 
remind geologists of Ilugh Miller’s famous phantasy, written in 
the old ‘reconciliation ” days. Towever this may be, its con- 
ception and execution are deserving of study from many points 
of view, including even the scientific. 


Tur great Musenm of Applied Sciences in Moscow will be 
opened on June 11, the birthday of Peter the Great. The build- 
ing is ready and the collections have been brought in. It has 
cost up to the present time half a million of roubles, occu- 
pies a space of 13,633 square yards, and is divided into three 
blocks. Besides spacious rooms for collections in applied 
science, it contains a large and well-ventilated auditory. Eleven 
scientific societies will hold their sittings in the Museum. 


THE foundation of a permanent station for help to wrecked 
vessels on Novaya Zemlya is now in way of execution. We hope 
that the station will also be used for taking regular meteoro- 
logical observations. An Eskimo family, which has already 
wintered fortwo years on the island, will remain there perma- 
nently, and be supplied by the Russian Government with alt 
necessaries. 


Pror, LerrH ADAMS has commenced a course of six lectures 
on the ‘ Distribution of Animals as elucidating Past Changes of 
the Earth’s Surface,” in the Royal College of Science, Dublin, 


A pRiZE of 102., which has been placed at the disposition of 
the Council by Col. A. A. Croll, is offered by the Society ot 
Arts, with the Society’s Silver Medal, for the best set of Blow- 
pipe apparatus which shall be sold retail for one guinea, All 
apparatus for competition must be sent to the Society’s house 
on or before August 1, 1877. Details will be found in the 
Fournal of May 4. 


THE Prince of Wales, in company with Mr. Cunliffe Owen, 
Col. Ellis, Lord Suffield, and M. Blowitz, visited the works of 
the Paris International Exhibition at the Champ de Mars and 
Trocadero, last Saturday. Ile was received by M. Krantz, 
Director of the Exhibition, the Minister of Trade, and some 
officials, The Prince of Wales was much pleased with the state 
of the works, which are progressing so rapidly that it is now 
possihle to have a view of the buildings covering so large a 
space. Ile selected a space for the special exhibition of 
objects which he brought back with hin from his tour in India. 
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In the current number of A/ind, Mr. G. H. Lewes gives | 


briefly what seems to be one of the chief positions taken by him 
In his new volume ‘The Physical Basis of Mind.” Te finds 
that according to usage the word ‘‘ consciousness” is equivalent 
to sentience or feeling ; that it is also used in a special sense as 
signifying that we not only feel, but feel or are conscious that 
we feel, Now Mr. Lewes holds that every neural process im- 
plies sensibility, indeed és feeling or consciousness ia the general 
sense of that term; accordingly consciousness, sentience—these 
neural processes may be said to have ‘‘varions modes and 
degrees—such as perceptlon, ideation, emotion, volition, which 
may be conscious, sub-conscious, or unconscious.” 
sentence the word ‘‘ unconscious” describes a mode or degree of 
sentience which has not given rise to consciousness in the special 
sense, and Mr. Lewes contends that the word ‘‘ unconscious” 
onght to be confined to this usage, that in strictness we should 
not speak of unconsciousness outside the sphere of sentience. 
IJe then proceeds to argue that to describe a neural process as a 
mere series of physical changes is to say that ‘*‘ organic pro- 
cesses suddenly cease to be organic and become purely physical 
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by a slight change in their 7Za¢ize position in the consensus.” 
The matter of fact of which Mr. Lewes has to persuade his 
readers is, that ‘the reflex mechanism necessarily involves sen- 
sibility,” that a nenral process is a feeling. 


SIX years ago Dr, Mandsley contended against the popular 
opinion that insanity was on the increase in this country, the 
rapid increase of the registered insane being open to a less 
gloomy explanation, It is gratifying to find that Dr. Maudsley 
can in the current number of the Yournal of Alental Science 
still maintain with every appearance of truth, that there Is no 
evidence of an increased production of insanity in this country. 


AT a recent meeting of the Chemical Section of the Society 
of Arts, Dr. B. H. Paul read a paper on ‘* The Cinchona Alka- 
loids, their Sources, Production, and Use,” in which he traced 
the history of the cinchonas from the early part of the seven- 
teenth century to their successful cultivation in India and other 
countries, The chemistry of the cinchona barks is a point about 
which but Httle is popularly known. It would seem that a 
considera'le amount of cinchonidine, one of the several alka- 
toids found in cinchona barks, is often mixed with the sulphate 
of quinine of commerce, sometimes, indeed, exceeding ten per 
cent., and though the medicinal efficacy of the quinine is not 
materially impaired by this mixing, a great difference is made in 
the intrinsic value, cinchonidine being worth not more than one- 
eighth as much as quinine. Considering the present high price 
of quinine, it is pleasant to be told by Dr. Paul that ‘‘the sul- 
phate of cinchonidine has been proved to be very little inferior 
in efficacy—for certain kinds of maladies—to quinine,” the price 
of this alkaloid being two or three shillings an onnce against 
sixteen shillings for quinine. 


M. JABLOsKow, a Russian electrician, has exhibited before the 
Physical Society of Paris a new process for producing electric 
light. The voltaic arc is quite suppressed and a current is sent 
merely through a plate of caolin, which ignites and fuses gra- 
dually, giving ont a magnificent steady light. The transverse 
dimension which the current is able to warm and ignite varies 
according to the force of the battery, M. Jabloskow made a 
most interesting experiment, Cutting in two parts a plate of 
caolin which had been used for giving a light, he raised two separate 


‘ lights with the same current. The light given by these two plates 


was found equal to the light which had been given a few minutes 
previously. The experiment was considered by all present to be 
a great success. Experiments on a large scale will be shortly 
tried at the large hall of the Magazin du Louvre, The generator 
of electricity was an induction machine of the Alliance type 
worked by two men, 


AT the Jast meeting of the Russian Geographical Society M. 
Wojeikof reported upon his fast journey in Japan. Tle started 
from Hakodadi and visited the Ainos of Jesso Island; he 
then went to Aomori, in the northern part of Nipon, and tra- 
velled to Jeddo, crossing Nipon Island three times from west 
to east. The northern part of the island is not populous, only 
the high valleys being settled. The climate of the western 
shores of Japan is far milder than is generally supposed, the tea- 
tree reaching here as far as 40" north latitude. The most im- 
portant result of the journey is the measurement by barometer of 
the heights of about 600 places, 


RussIAN newspapers announce that our countryman, Mr. 
Ilarvey, after having stayed for three days in St. Petersburg, 
continued his journey for the zoological exploration of the 
Pechora region. Ile is accompanied by a painter and a zoolo- 
gical collector. 


THE last number of the /sves¢ia of the Russian Geographical 


' Society announces that the south-western branch of the Society, 
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established at Kief, is closed by Imperiat Order for political 
reasons, 


THE same periodical gives some in’ormation as to the journey 
made last summer by Capt. Pevtsov with a Cossack detachment 
which protected the caravan with corn, sent by Russian trades- 
men from the Lake Zaisan, 7/4 Bulun-Tokhoi, to the Chinese 
town Gu-chen (Dzungaria, N. lat. 43° 50’, E. long. 90° 14’). 
The results of this journey are,—a survey of the route, 560 miles 
long, with maps of the towns, astronomical determinations of 
the positions of seven po nts, magnetical observations, barometri- 
cal measurements of heights, a complete geological exploration 
along the route, a collection of about 1,000 species of plants, 
and a zoological collection numbering 34 mammalia and 123 
birds. 


Tue Geological Survey of Finland, which was undertaken on 
the scheme of that of Sweden, but was Interrupted in 1868, will 
be continued this year. 


A TELEGRAM received by the St, Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, announces that the mammoth found in the neighbour- 
hood of Tomsk is very well preserved. A piece of its flesh with 
fat has been forwarded to the Academy, which, as we learn from a 
private source, proposes to send M. Poliakof for the exploration 
of the remains, 


Tue Russian Geographical Society has undertaken the publi- 
cation of an historical sketch of geographical explorations in 
Northern Asia, with accounts of all expeditions, an index of 
works on Northern Asia, and a map showing the routes followed 
by all important exploring parties. The work will appear in 
1879, that year being the tercentenary of the crossing of the 
Ural Mountains by Yermak, the conqueror of Siberia, 


IN a recent communication to the Belgian Academy, M. van 
Monckhoven describes some improvements in the photographic 
reproduction of ultraviolet spectra of gases. He employs two 
large Geissler tubes placed parallel and communicating together 
by acapillary tube at right anglesto them. The spectroscope 
consists of three 60° prisms of Iceland spar, cut so that the 
bisector plane of each of their dihedral angles is parallel to the 
optic axis of the crystal. With such prisms the ordinary and 
extraordinary spectra do not encroach on one another, The 
axis of the capillary tube is then made to coincide exactly with 
that of the collimator of the spectroscope, and the intensity of 
the light, which can be utilised durlng passage of the current 
from a Ruhmkorff coil, is found to be very much greater than if 
the tube were placed, as usual, perpendicularly to the axis of 
the apparatus. The author recommends using a plate of quartz 
in place of one of the large tubes of glass, so as to prevent too 
great absorption of rays of high refrangibility. To give an idea 
of the exactness with which even the most refrangible bright 
lines are reproduced, M. van Monckhoven presented three plates 
representing the solar spectrum, the bright lines of hydrogen 
combised with those of alumininm (of which the electrodes 
were formed), and the bright lines of a solar protuberance, 


WeE have received from Prof. E. S. Holden, of the United 
States Naval Observatory, a list compiled by him of the prin- 
cipal telescopes in the possession of public institutions and pri- 
vate individuals. The list, thongh imperfect, is a long one, and 
we regret that the pressure on our space prevents us from print- 
ing it. Those who would like to possess it will find it in the 
Popular Science Monthly for March. Among reflectors we notice 
that Lord Rosse’s is still unsurpassed ; it has an aperture of 6 ft. 
and a focal length of 55 ft. Myr. Ellery’s, of Melbourne, has a 
4 ft. aperture and a focal length of 32 ft. ; that of the Paris 
Observatory an aperture of 1°20 metre and a focal length of 7 
metres. Of refractors the two largest are now constructing ; 


that for Yale College Observatory (by Clark and Sons) will have 
an aperture of 28 in., and the one for Vienna, constructed by 
Grubb, an aperture of 27 in. The refractor belonging to Mr. 
Newall, of Gateshead, has an aperture of 25 in. and a focal 
length of 29 ft. ; the corresponding dimensions of the Pulkowa 
refractor are 14°93 in. and 270°6 in. ; Lord Lindsay’s, 15 in. 
and 15 ft.; that of Greenwich, 12°5 in. and 16°6 ft. ; the largest 
in the Paris Observatory, 12 French in. and 5 metres; Ruther- 
furd’s, of New York (a photographic refractor), an aperture of 
to'5 French in.; Secchi, of Rome, 7°5 French in., and 14 
French ft. Altogether Prof. 1Iolden enumerates upwards of 140 
telescopes that are at wok on the heavens, and remarks, with 
some justice, that ‘‘it is a melancholy fact that the return from 
so many instruments is not so great as it should be, and it 
suggests the question as to whether future benefactors will not 
do better to provide astronomers to use the telescopes already 
constructed than observatories in which to put new ones,” 


To those who take a practical interest in the ventilation of 
houses we would recommend a pamphlet by Mr. James Curtis, 
C.E., entitled ‘Fresh Air in the llouse, ard How to Secure 
it’ (Ward, Lock, and Tyler). Mr. Curtis has evidently studied 
the important subject of ventilation carefully, and his practical 
suggestions will be found useful to those anxious to secure a 
regular supply of fresh air in their houses. 


In the note on Mr. Shrubsole’s discovery (vol. xv. p. 561), the 
word chalk should be chert. 


Tuz additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens durinz the 
past week include two Green-winged Doves (Chalcophaps indica), 
a Hamilton’s Terrapin (Cle mmzys hanciltoni) from India, presented 
by Mrs, M. A. Moore ; three Water Ouzels (Cinclus aguaticus), 
European, presented by Mr. G. B. Davies Cooke; an Indian 
Python (Python molurus) from India, presented by Mr. C. A. 
F. Bowell; six River Lampreys (Pitremy2on fluviatilis) from 
British Rivers, presented by Mr. A. EH. Cocks, F.Z.5.; a Vir- 
ginian Deer (Cervus virginianus) from North America, a Rock 
Cavy (Ceredon rupestris) from South America, deposited; two 
Raccoon-like Doazs (Myctereutes protyonides), four Common 
Foxes (Canis vulpes) born in the Gardens. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE 


OxForD.—An examination will be held at St. John’s 
College on Tuesday, June 12, and the two following days, to 
elect to two Foundation Scholarships for Classics, and to the 
Holmes Scholarship, which will be given for Natural Science. 
The subjects ofexamination in Natural Science will be Chemistry 
and Physics ; there will be also a pass paper in Classics; there 
is no restriction of age. The scholarship is tenable for five 
years, and is of the value of 1 oo/. per annum. 

The Boden Professor of Sanskrit (Mr. Monier Williams) pro- 
poses to give two public lectures (open to all members of the 
university and their friends) in the large lecture room of the 
museum, on Wednesday, May 23, and Wednesday, May 30, at 
three P.M. The subject will be ‘‘ The Sacred Places, Religious 
Creeds, and Superstitions of Southern India and Ceylon,” and 
the lectures will be illustrated by diagrams and objects of 
interest (including a model of the Parsee Towers of Silence) 
brought from India, 


CAMBRIDGE.—The ‘‘ Rede” Lecture will be delivered in the 
Senate-honse on Friday, May 25, at hall-past two in the after- 
noon. The lecturer is Sir C. Wyville Thomson, and the sub- 
ject of the lecture will be ‘‘ On some of the Results of the Expe- 
dition of ler Majesty’s ship Chad/enger.” 


Lonpon.—At Tuesday’s Convocation of the University o 
London a resolution was proposed thanking the Senate for their 
decision to admit women to degrees in medicine. To this an 
amendment was moved that it was undesirable to take this course 
before the Hlouse had considered the advisability of admitting 
women to degrees in all faculties. This was carried on a division 
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by 142 to 129, and was afterwards adopted as a substantive mo- 
tion by 144 to 116 


EDINBURGH.—Lord Zetland has intimated that with the sum, 
amounting to between 4,000/. and 5,000/., which he has reczived 
as compensation for the abolition of patronage in Orkney and 
Shetland, he intends to found several bursaries in connection 
with the Faculty of Arts in Edinburgh University. 
ship, in so disposing of the money, has in view the advancement 


of the educational interests of Orkney and Shetland, of either of | 


which the intending bursars must be natives. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Royal Society, April 12.—‘*On the Constant Vibration of 
Minute Bubbles.” By Walter Noel Hartley, F.R.S.E., King’s 
College, London. 


Those who have given great attention to the study of fluid | 


cavities in minerals, have occasionally met with vibrating 
particles which are apparently bubbles. 

Mr. Ilartley became acquainted with these at the close of last 
year, 1875, when Mr. P. J. Butler showed him a ruby contain- 
ing a cavity partially filled with liquid carbonic acid, the bubble 
in which, when of small size, was in constant motlon. 

Tle also refers to a felstone containing portions of quartz 
with many cavities. The majority of these were water cavi- 
ties, but others appeared to be empty; and in one of them 
Mr. Young had noticed a moving particle, supposed to be a 
bubble, which made its appearance only ina cold atmosphere. 


By dropping a little ether on the object, the evaporation cooled | 


it sufficiently to condense a liqnid in the cavity, and the moving 
particle was easily seen with a magnifying power of 400 dia- 
meters. By immersion in iced water, the temperature of which 
was 3°°5 C., the cavity had the appearance of being two-thirds 
filled with a liquid, the gas-buhble of course occupying the 
remaining space, and having a sort of trembling motion. The 
bubble decreased in size, and the motion became more and 


more rapid as the size became smaller, until it rushed up and | 


down and across the space in which it was confined. The 
thought immediately occurred that this was not a gas-bubble, 
but a liquid in the spheroidal condition,—in all probability 
carbon dioxide in a perfectly dry condition, and perhaps mixed 
with some incondensable gas, so that its critical point was 
lowered, 

Ile concludes :—I have proved that gas-bubbles in water as 
well as in carbonic acid, may be attracted by a source of heat 
giving an extremely slight rise of temperature. It is impossible 
to imagine a body which is not gaining or losing, or at the same 
time both gaining and losing heat; it is therefore impossible to 
imagine it entirely throughout at a uniform temperature. It is 
evident then that an easily movable particle which can be set in 
motion by exceedingly slight rises of temperature will make the 
transference of heat from one point to another plainly visible ; 
I have shown that the minute bubbles in flnid-cavities are such 
particles ; and I believe that the vibratory motions which I have 
described afford an ocular demonstration of the continual pass>ge 
of heat through solid substances. These phenomena really 
make the molecular vibrations of matter plainly visible. 


April 12.—‘*On Attraction and Repulsion of Bubbles by 
ITeat,”” by Walter Noel Hartley, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., King’s 
College, London. 

The paper deals with the bubbles in fluid-cavities of crystals, 
and their behaviour when a source of heat is brought near 
them. 

With regard to the attraction of bnbbles by heat, the author 
has noticed this take place in some water-cavities when the 
bubbles were free to move, and no carbonic acid was present. 

With regard to this second point, the repulsion of bubbles by 
heat, water being the only liquid. It occurs quite as frequently, 
if, indeed, not more so, in tle specimens which the author has 
examined, than attraction ; and it is seen to occur in cavities 
containing water and liqnid carbonic acid. 

In a paper which the author lately communicated to the 
Chemical Society, he has given details of experiments on 
certain bubbles in water-cavities, which prove that by rise of 
temperature the bubbles become denser than the water and 
sink. 

Bubbles attracted by heat and those which are repelled have 
generclly been found in separate and entirely different speci- 
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mens, and it would appear most improbable that they should 
exist in the same piece of stone side by side. 

My work, the anthor said, was discontinued for a Jong period 
of two months, but on being able to lock over my specimens 
once more, I verified all my former observations, and became 
surprised hy the following discovery :—A bubble which was re- 
pelled by a gentle heat was attracted after it had been heated 
more strongly, and then on cooling it was again repelled, It 
appeared to contain some liquid carbonic acid floating on water 
with the gas. 

It may be considered an argument against the motions being 
due to any pyro-electric conditions of the minerals, that they 
have been noticed in crystals of fluor-spar, and that no matter in 
which direction sections of rock-crystal are cut, the movements 
are all equally well obtained. 

Regarding tbe repulsion of gas-bubbles, two facts are striking, 


' namely, the very slight rise of temperature (less than 4° C.) on 


one side of the bubble capable of causing the movement, and 
the great tension existing within the bubble. The gaseous con- 
tents prevent attraction by resisting the repulsion of the liquid 
from the wall of the cavity. Warmth at one side of the bubble 


; results in increased tension of the gas. This being partial, causes 


such internal molecular disturbance before it becomes uniformly 
distributed, that the bubble is rolled away from the source ot 
heat. The bubble then takes up that position consistent with 
the least Internal pressure. In this case it is the same bubble 
which moves from end to end of the cavity. When repulsion is 
followed on rise of temperature by attraction, the modus 
operand? is the following :—Repulsion due to the circumstances 
above mentioned occurs until such a temperature has been 
reached that, in spite of the presence of gas within the bubbles, 
the increased vapour-tension of water becomes a motive power 
by reason of evaporation and condensation, the motion of course 
being in the reverse direction, 


April 19.—‘'On some Figurcs exhibiting the Motion of 
Vibrating Bodies, and on a New Method for Determining the 
Speed of Machines,” by Herbert M‘l.eod, .C.S., Professor of 
Experimental Science, and George Sydenham Clarke, Lieut. 
R.E., Instructor in Geometrical Drawing in the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper's IIill. [See Physical Society. ] 


Chemical Society, May 3.—Dr. Gladstone in the chair,— 
The treasurer announced that 1,000/, had been placed to the 
credit of the Society by the son of the late fellow, Mr. Lambert. 
—The following papers were read:—On some points in gas 
analysis, by J. W. Thomas. The author finds that nitric oxide 
is absorbed by caustic potash and pyrogallic acid, and recom- 
mends that a known volume of pure oxygen should be introduced 
after the absorption of carbonic acid and any decrease of volume 
noted as nitric oxide. He states that an excess of caustic 
potash should always be present in the alkaline pyrogallate, but 
that too much of the latter should not be used.—On the decom- 
position of nitric oxide by pyrogallate of potash, by Dr. Russell 
and W. Lapraik. The anthors state the probable action of the 
above reagent is to convert nitric oxide into half its volume 
of nitrons oxide, but simultaneously another more obscure 
reaction takes place, so that 55 to 76 per cent. of the gas is 
absorbed instead of 50 per cent.—Contributions to the history of 
the naphthalene series. No. 1. Nitroso-8-naphthol, by Dr, 
Stenhouse and Mr. Groves. Nitroso-8-naphtho] was obtained 
by the action of nitrosy] sulphate on 8-naphthol and purified by 
conversion into a barium compound, &c. ; it crystallises in 
brilliant hydrated yellow needles or anhydrous orange brown 
plates or prisms. It melts at 109°5 C. By treatment with 
dilute nitric acid mononitro-8-naphthol is obtained. By acting 
on the barium compound of nitroso-8-naphthol with hydrogen 
sulphide a precipitate is formed which, by the action of potassiam 
dichromate, is converted into 8-naphthaquinone melting at 
96°C. ; this substance is interesting as being the first instance 
of two isomeric quinones derived from the same hydrocarbon.— 
On asbestos cardboard and its uses in the laboratory, by W. N. 
Ifartley. This substance resembles thick greyish cardboard and 
is formed principally of asbestos fibres ; it can be cut or monlded 
(by moistening with water) into any shape, and is extremely 
useful for crucible supports, muffles, &c. 


Zoological Society, May 1.—Prof. Newton, F.R.S., vice- 
president in the chair.—Mr. Iloward Saunders exhibited and 
made remarks on some nests and eggs of the Orphean Warbler 
(Syleva orphens) from the vicinity of Malaga, Spain. Amongst 
the eggs in each nest were one or two of larger size, supposed to 
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be possibly the eggs of the Cuckoo. Mr. Howard Saunders 
also exhibited two skins of Dupont’s Lark (Certhilauda duponti) 
from the same locality.—Prof. St. George Mivart read a paper 
on the axial skeleton of the Pelicanidie, selecting Pelicanus as 
his type and standard of comparison. Prof. Mivart first com- 
pared it, as regards its axial skeleton, {with Svru¢h7o, and the 
other Strzthiontdz, and then compared the other Steganopodes 
with it and with one another.—A communication was read from 
Dr. M. Watson, Professor of Anatomy, Owens College, Man- 
chester, on the anatomy of Ayena crocuta, in which he described 
the very peculiar conformation of the female generative organs 
of that animal.—Mr. A. G. Butler read a paper wherein he gave 
the description of two small collections of Heterocerous Lepi- 
doptera from New Zealand, recently brought to England by Dr. 
Hector and Mr. J. D. Enys.—A communication was read from 
Dr. 0, Finsch giving an account of a small collection of birds 
from the Marquesas Islands. Amongst these were three exam- 
ples of a new species of Kingfisher, proposed to he called //a/- 
cyon godefroyiA communication from Mr. Frederick Smith 
contained descriptions of four new species of Ichneumonidce in 
the collection of the British Museum. Amongst these was a new 
Bracon, remarkable for having its ovi-positor more than nine 
times the length of its body. This was proposed to be called 
Bracon penetratror, and had been received from Yokohama, 
Japan.—Prof. A. H. Garrod read some notes on the anatomy 
and systematic position of the genera 7Aincorus and Aftagés, 
which he considered should be referred to the Limicol in the 
neighbourhood of Glareola and Cursorius. 


Geological Society, April 25.—Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Messrs. S. Bewsher, 11. G. 
Bolam, Charles Thomas, and John M‘Kenzie Knight were 
elected fellows of the Society. —On the upper limit of the essen- 
tially marine beds of the Carboniferous system, and the necessity 
for the establishment of a ‘‘ Middle Carboniferous Group,” by 
Prof. E. Hull, F.R.S. The author, in this paper, divided the 
whole of the Carboniferous rocks into successive stages from A 
to G inclusive, taking the Carboniferous beds of Lancashire as a 
type, and showed that these stages could be identified over the 
whole of the British Isles. It was only recently that their deter 
mination had been made in Ireland, so that until now the mate- 
rials had not existed for a complete correlation of the series in- 
the British Islands, The following is an abbreviated state ment 
of the representative stages in descending order : 


Essentially Freshwater or Estuarine, with one or two Marine 
Bands, 


Stace G.— Upper Coal-measures of Lancashire (2,000 feet) 
and other English coal-fields. Red Sandstones, &c., of Bothwell 
and Ayr, in Scotland. (Absent in Ireland.) 

STaGE F.—Afiddle Coal-measures of Lancashire, &c., with 
principal coal-seams (3,000 feet). ‘‘ Flat coal-series” of Scot- 
land. Present in Ireland (Tyrone, Nilkenny). 


Lssentially Marine. 


Stace E.—‘ Cannister Beds” (Phillips), with marine shells 
and thin coals (2,000 feet), in Lancashire, ‘* Pennystone series” 
of Coalbrook Dale, South Wales, &c.  ‘‘Slaty black-band” 
series of Scotland. (Present in Ireland, Kilkenny, Dungannon, 
Lough Allen coal-fields.) Also in Belgium, Khenish Provinces, 
and Silesia, with numerous marine shells. 

STAGE D.—Asillstone Grit Series of Fingland and Wales. 
3,500 feet in Lancashire ; ‘* Moorstone Rock” of Scotland ; 
** Flagstone-series’’ of Carlow and Kilkenny ; Millstone-grit of 
Fermanagh and Leitrim, with coals and marine shells. 

STaGE C,—Voredale Beds. 3,000 feet in Lancashire ; Upper 
Limestones and ‘*‘ Lower Coal and Ironstone series” of Scot- 
land ; Shale series of Kilkenny and Carlow ; Ironstone shales of 
Lough Allen, with marine shells. 

STAGE B.— Carboniferous Limestone. Mountain Limestone 
of Derbyshire; ‘*Scaur Limestone” in Yorkshire; ‘* Lower 
Limestone ” (Roman camp) of Scotland ; Carboniferous Lime- 
stone of Ireland. 

STAGE A.—Lower Limestone Shale of England. Calciferous 
Sandstone series (‘‘ Tuedian,” Tate) of north of England and 
Scotland ; Lower Carboniferous Sandstone, north ot Ireland ; 
Lower Carboniferous slate, with Coomhola grits, with marine 
shells, south of Ireland. (In Scotland, estuarine or Jacustrine.) 

Paleontological Results.—On making a census of the Molluscan 
and other fossils from the various stages above that of the Car- 
boniferous limestone (stage B) as determined by the palzeontolo- 


gist of the Geological Survey, soine interesting results were 
obtained, showing the prevalence of marine conditions up into 
stage E, and a general change in the character of the fauna in 
the succeeding stages. Including only the area of the British 
Islands, it was found that no fewer than thirty-seven genera, with 
seventy-four or seventy-five species, of decidedly marine forms, 
occur in the Gannister beds (stage E), of which all the genera 
and ahout forty species were known in the stage of the Carboni- 
ferons Limestone. The series includes P4://ips¢a, which has been 
found by Dr. F. Romer, in the representatives of stage E in 
Silesia. On the other hand, of the whole number of species in 
stage E (Gannister beds), only six are known in the overlying 
stages F aud G, these heing characterised by the prevalence ot 
bivalves of supposed lacustrine or estuarine habitats, variously 
called Unio and Axthracosia, Of the few species of marine 
genera known in stage F (Middle Coal-measures), ahout five or 
six species are peculiar to itself, according to the determination 
of the late Mr. Salter. Such a remarkable difference in the 
fauna of the Upper and Middle Coal-measures, as compared 
with that of the Gannister beds, constituted, in the anthor’s 
opinion, sufficient grounds for drawing a divisional line hetween 
these two divisions of the Carboniferous series. Of the several 
existing methods of classification adopted by different authors, 
none of them appeared sufficiently to recognise the palsontolo- 
gical distinctions and characteristics of the several formations. 
The large number of genera and species which are now known 
to range up from the Carboniferous Limestone into the Gannister 
beds, and no higher, indicated the proper horizon for a divisional 
line, in fact a paleontological break at the top of the Gannister 
beds. On the other hand, the mineral and palzontological 
differences between the Carboniferous Limestone and the over- 
lying Yoredale series were sufficient to justify their separation 
into distinct divisions ; while the Yoredale, Millstone-grit, and 
Gannister series are related by close mineral and palaontological 
resemblances. With a view, therefore, of bringing the classifi- 
cation of the Carboniferous series into harmony with the cha- 
racter of the representative faunas, and the physical features of 
the successive stages, the author suggests that stages C, D, and 
E, composed of essentially marine beds, should be united into a 
Middle Carboniferous group; while stages F and G would 
remain as at present, in the Upper Carboniferous, their fauna 
heing essentially of fresh water. In tbe discussion whlch fol- 
lowed, Professors Ramsay, Boyd-Dawkins, Prestwich, and 
Hughes seemed to doubt the feasibility of permanently main- 
taining the lines of demarcation laid down in the paper.—On 
coal-pebbles and their derivation, by H. K. Jordan, F.G.S. 


Physical Society, April 28.—Prof. G. C. Foster, president, 
in the chair.—Mr. W. Ackroyd described some methods of 
studying selective absorption in relation to the doctrine of aggre- 
gation, After referring to the absorption of iodine vay-our and 
iodine violet solutions he showed that an analogy exists between 
these solutions and the aniline dyes, and a method was indicated 
by which the approximate size of the particles affecting light 
might he estimated.—Prof. H. McLeod exhibited several forins 
of apparatus which he has, in conjunction with Lieut. G. S. 
Clarke, R.E., arranged for determining the speed of machinery, 
&c., from observations made on the figures produced by com- 
bining their motion with that of a vibrating body ; a description 
of them has already been communicated to the Royal Society. 
Ifa uniformly-moving point of light be reflected irom a mirror 
attached to a tuning-iork vibrating in a plane at right-angles to 
the motion of the point, the reflected image will appear as an 
ordinary single wave, and a double figure of the form of a series 
of figures of eight, caused by the overlapping of two waves, will 
be formed if a series of points of light move uniformly with such 
a velocity that a point passes over two intervals during an odd 
number of vibrations of the fork. If equidistant perforations be 
made in a circle on a disc which isfattached to a rotating axis 
and the number of vibrations of the fork be known, the form of 
figure reflected on to the screen will, theoretically, give the requi- 
site data for determining the rate of rotation of the disc, and further, 
a slight increase or decrease in this rate causes the figure slowly 
to move in the same or opposite direction to the disc. If the 
fork make 3,600 vibrations and the disc 100 revolutions per 
minute, the circle must be divided into seventy-two equal intet- 
vals, but for such a number as 101 revolutions 71°287 intervals 
are needed. This fact would introduce some difficulty in pre- 
paring an apparatus for measuring the velocity of rotation so as 
to give the speed in whole numbers per minute, but it may be 
obviated by ruling convergent white lines on dark paper and so 
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wrapping it round a cylinder that one line is parallel to the axis, 
an arrangement which gives every possible subdivision of a circle 
between any given intervals. The figures are then observed by 
examining these lines through a narrow slit in a light opaque 
screen attached to a tuning-fork or reed vibrating in a plane 
parallel to the axis of the cylinder. 
moved parallel to that axis until the figure remains stationary, 
when the number of rotations is read off on a graduated 
scale. Conversely, if the number of rotations of the cylinder is 
known, the period of the tuning-fork can be determined, Inci- 
dentally Prof. McLeod explained a simple method of causing a 
fork to vibrate, and the manner in which they have succeeded in 
maintaining the vibrations of a reed. 
tions in temperature influence the determinations, inasmuch as 
they cause the period of the fork or reed to vary. When the 
former is used it becomes necessary to deduct o’otr per cent. of 
the result tor each degree centigrade of rise above the tempera- 
ture for which the fork is set, and 0'0277 per cent. when em- 
ploying a reed. 

Anthropological Institute, April 24.—Mr, John Evans, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Dr. John Rae read a paper on 
the migrations of the Esquimaux. The chief subjects of Dr. 
Rae’s remarks were two papers read before the Ethnological 
Socicty, twelve years ago, the one by himself, the other by Mr. 
Clements R. Markham, Dr. Rae considered that Mr. Mark- 
ham’s present view was in accordance with what he (Dr. Rae) 
advanced in 1865, viz., that the route of the Eskimo must have 
been along the coast of America, across the Strait (northward) to 
Banksland, and thence to the Parry Islands, &c., where so many 
traces of them remain. Ile gave some information regarding 
various peculiarities of the Eskimos, and exhibited a stone lamp, 
with a curiously-shaped piece of stone, used for adjusting the wick, 
which consists of a species of fibrous moss (sphagnum) brought 
with the lamp from Repulse Bay more than twenty years ago. 
The lamp when lit gave a clear bright flame, from each of the 
three bits of n oss used, without any perceptible smoke, These 
form valuable articles of barter by the Eskimos in the neighbour- 
hood of such localities, with the more distant natives, for they 
seem to be in almost universal use, from Behring Strait eastward 
to Hudson Bay.—Mr. Robert B, Holt ther read a paper on 
earthworks in Ohio, and Prof. Busk, F.R.S., described some 
skulls from the same place. —The following gentlemen took part 
in the discussions :—Mr. I]yde Clarke, Mr. Alien, the president, 
and otheis. 
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Academy of Sciences, April 30.—M. Peligot in the chair. 
—The following papers were read ;—On a phenomenon of insv- 
lation of the eye, which has not hitherto been explained, by M, 
Chevreul. A few days before St. Bartholomew’s day the Prince 
de Navarre (afterwards Henri IV.) being with the Duc d’Alengon 
and the Duc de Guise, at the Louvre, playing dice, they twice 
saw blood spots on the dice, wherenpon they separated, in alarm, 
M, Chevreul explains the phenomenon as an effect of contrast of 
colours in sunlight, and gives some experiments in illustration, 
Material black appears red in reflecting white light.—On car- 
buncular disease, by MM. Pasteur and Joubert. Are the effects 
due to the bacteridtum or to a virus? ‘The bacteridium may be 
multiplied indefinitely in artificial liquids, without losing its 
action on the system, so we cannot suppose it accompanied with 
a soluble substance (or virus) producing, jointly with it, the car- 
buncular effects. —Probable consequences of the mechanical theory 
of heat, by M. Favé. Ile seeks to explain the phenomena attributed 
by M. Boutigny to the “spheroidal state,” by supposing that the 
calorific waves of the sidereal ether have a repulsive action on pon- 
derable matter. Take the case of a little water poured intoa red- 
hot capsule. The heated metal gives radiant heat, z.¢., impresses 
the ether with waves which are rapidly propagated. This mo- 
tion upwards counterbalances that due to the weight of the 
water. ‘The distance between liquid and metal depends on the 
vis viva developed by the ether. The motion of oscillation is 
combined with one of varying rotation due to the resultant of the 
repulsive forces not passing through the centre of gravity of the 
globule.—On a new deposit of liquid mercury, indicated in the 
npper valley of I’Ilerauit by M. de Quatrefages, by M. Leymerie. 
— Ona new Arctic expedition of M. Nordenskjold, by M. de 
Saporta. [Me intends prolonging his exploration as far as Behring 
Straits. The expedition is to leave Sweden in the summer of 
1878.—Electro-silicic light, by M. Planté. le calls attention to 
the bright light produced when one or other electrode of his 
secondary batteries is applied to a tube or plate of glass, 
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The glass is decomposed, and the luminous effect is probably 
due to incandescence of the silicium.—On a process of solidi- 
fication of sulphide of carbon, by M. Mercier. Treating 
oils with a little protochloride of sulphur, a transparent 
solid matter is got, with nearly the elasticity of caout- 
chouc, If a volatile liquid be added at the moment of mix- 
ture, as benzine, oil of petroleum, or sulphide of carbon, the 
solidification takes place all the same, and the volatile liquid is im- 
prisoned as in a net-work, from which it can only escape slowly. 
The mixture may hold even 70 percent. of sulphide of carbon.— 
On the treatment of phytloxerlsed vines with sulpho-carbonate of 
potash, by M. Fatio. —On the rooting out of phylloxerised vines, 
by M. Cornu.—On the comparative structure of the roots of Ame- 
rican and indigenous vines, and on the lesions produced by the 
phylloxera, by M. Foéz.—On the regeneration of phylloxerised 
vine-stocks by the employment of sulpho-carbonate of potash, by 
M. Gueyraud.—M. Dumas presented the first document from a 
Commission charged by the Emperor of Brazil, to determine the 
geographical positions of the principal points of the empire. 


' lt treats of the position of Barra do Pirahy, relatively to 


Rio de Janeiro Observatory.—Observations of Comets II. 
(Wianecke) and ILI. (Swift, Borrelly), by M. Wolf.—Ona some 
observations of solar spots, by M. Denza. This confirms M. 
Janssen’s observations. —On the surfaces whose principal radii 
of curvature are functions of each other, by M. Mannheim.— 
Investigation of the law which a central force must follow for 
the trajectory which it produces to be always a conic, by M. 
Darboux.—On the laws of Kepler; solution of a problem pro- 
posed by M. Bertrand, by M. Halphen.—Reply to a nate of M. 
Kirchhoff on the theory of elastic plates, by M. Levy.—Singu- 
lar solutions presented in the problem of cucvilinear motion of a 
point under the action of a central force, by M. Boussinesq.— 
On substances capable of being produced at a temperature above 
that which causes their complete decomposition, by MM. Troost 
and Ilautefeuille. nanoes are: protoxide of silver, ozone, 
protochloride of platinum, sesquichloride, protochloride, and 
subfluoride of silicium,—Process of industrial preparation of pure 
salts of alumina, by M. Ducla.—On monochlorised acetones, by 
M. Etard.—Experiments proving that the septicity of putrefied 
blood is due to figured ferments, by M. Feltz.—On the fixation 
of tannin by vegetable tissues, by M. Miintz, The tissue of 
champignons, especially, may be ‘‘tanned” into a kird of 
vegetable leather.—On gaseous exchanges between plants and 
the atmosphere ; reply to critical observations of M. Barthelemy, 
by M. Merget.—Researches on the absorption and emission of 
gases by roots, by MM. Deherain and Vesque.—On the spoa- 
taneous and regular movements of a submerged aquatic plant, 
Ceratophyllum demersum, by M, Rodier,—On the presence of 
mercury in the springs of Rocher (Puy-de-Déme), by M.Garrigou. 
—On a case of hereditary hemiteria, by M. Martinet.—On ir- 
crease of the production of springs, by M. Chefdebien. 
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SCIENCE AND IWAK 


] ECENT wars have had particular interest for the 
man of science. If we go back some fifteen or 
twenty years and consider the different wars which have 
unfortunately occurred since that time, we shall find 
connected with each one of them certain features which 
undoubtedly mark progress in the art of killing and 
wounding. Some argue—and on very good grounds, no 
doubt—that the more sharp and terrible warfare is made 
the more speedily must it come to an end, and hence look 
with favour upon the means taken every day to render 
weapons more cestiuctive and the soldier more cunning 
in his dangerous trade. We do not propose to discuss this 
argument, nor to enter at all into any comparison between 
the wars of our forefathers and those of to-day, but at a 
crisis like the present we necd hardly apologise for 
bringing before our readers some points illustrating the 
marked influence of science upon modern warfare. 

Starting from the close of the Crimean war, the first 
in which the electric telegraph was cmployed, we find 
ample examples of the assistance furnished to the soldier 
by scientific rescarch. One instance taken from the war of 
1858 is especially intercsting. The Austrians held Venice 
at the time, it may be remembered, and to protect the 
harbour, torpedoes were laid down. The torpedoes were 
fired by electricity, and contained gun-cotton, this being 
the first instance on record of the employment of electric 
torpedoes and of the newly-invented nitro-compounds. 
Nor was this all. The torpedo-system devised at Venice 
by the Austrian enginecrs had yet another point of scien- 
tific interest. A camera ‘obscura was built oveilooking 
the harbour, and upon the white table ‘of this instrument 
were reflected the watcrs of Venice. As the torpedoes were 
sunk one by one a sentinel in the camera noted the place 
of their disappearance with a pencil, giving each torpedo 
a consecutive number. A row-boat in the harbour de- 
scribed a circle around the sunken torpedo indicating the 
zone of its destructive power, and the sentinel again, with 
his pencil, made a corresponding ring upon the camera 
table. In the end, therefore, while the harbour itself was 
apparently free from all obstruction, a very effective 
means of torpedo defence was established, the key of 
which was only to be found in the camera obscura. The 
sentinel here had wires in connection with every torpedo, 
and was ina position to fire any one as soon as he ob- 
served—by means of the camera—the presence of a hos- 
tile vessel within the limits of any of the circles marked 
upon his white table. 

In the American war of 1860, the electric torpedo, in- 
vented but two years before, played a most conspicuous 
vole, and formed indeed with the use of big guns and 
monitor ironclads, one of the most important features of 
the struggle, at any rate from a scientific point of view. 
The war of 1866, when the Austrians suffered such a terrible 
defeat at the hands of the Prussians, will long be remem- 
bered as a combat between the old muzzle-loading rifle 
and the breech-loader, in which the latter was victorious. 
The Franco-German struggle of 1870 again, though 
marked by the employment of no special arm, if we 
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except the mitrailleuse, was assisted by important appli- 
cations of science ; to wit, the reproduction, by means of 
photo-lithography of the French ordnance maps and 
plans, which were distributed in thousands throughout 
the German army, and the establishment in France of 
la poste aéricnne to communicate with the besieged gar- 
riscn of Paris. ‘The regularity with which the mails left 
Paris par ballon monté, must still be fresh in the memories 
of our readers, the publication of correspondence from 
the French capital being maintained in our journals 
during the whole period of the investment. From Sep- 
tember 23 to January 28, when Paris was practically cut 
off from the rest of the republic, no less than sixty-four 
balloons left the city with passengers, mails, and pigeons, 
and of these only three were lost, while five were captured. 
The return-post by “homing pigeons” was hardly so 
regular, but nevertheless half the number of despatches 
giver in by correspondents at Tours and elsewhere, or in 
other words 100,000 messages, were by the unflagging 
energy of the postal authorities carried into the beleaguered 
capital. The despatches, most of them as brief as tele- 
grams, were distinctly printed in broad sheets and pho- 


| tographed by the aid of a micro-camera; impressions 


upon thin transparent films were then taken and rolled in 
a quill attached to the tail of the winged messenger which 
was to bear them into Paris. Arrived at their destination, 
the tiny photographic films were enlarged again by the 
camera, and the despatches being once more legible, were 
distributed to the various addresses. 

The present Russo-Turkish war cannot well be less 
interesting than those that have so recently preceded it, 
and we may especially point out two directions in which 
fresh examples of scientific warfare will probably manifest 
themselves—in connection, namely, with the cavalry 
pioncer and the Whitehead torpedo. Both of these will 
probably be seen in warfare for the first time, and before 
many days are past we may hear of their doings in 
action. 

The cavalry pioneer must not be confounded with the 
Prussian Uhlan who played so conspicuous a part in the 
last war. The ubiquitous Uhlan, terrible as he was, 
did not work the injury which some of the Cossacks 
will have it in their power to inflict if accoutred as 
pioneers. These are selected from the smartest and 
most daring troopers, lightly armed and well mounted. 
In abelt round their waists they carry a few pounds of gun- 
cotton or dynamite, and with this highly destructive ex- 
plosive they may work incalculable harm. Asmall charge 
of gun-cotton placed simply upon a rail and fired with 
a fuze suffices to blow several feet of the iron to a distance 
of many yards, thus rendering the railway unserviceable on 
the instant. A trooper may dismount, place a charge at 
the base of a tclegraph pole, fire it, and be in his saddle 
again within sixty seconds. Wires may thus be cut and 
communication stopped in the heart of an enemy’s country 
by fearless riders, who have but to draw rein for an instant 
to effect the mischief, while lines of railway in the neigh- 
bourhood are entirely at their mercy. Even light bridges 
and well-built stockades may be thrown down by the 
violent detonation of compressed gun-cotton, and forest 
roads considerably obstructed by trees thrown across, 
which are never so rapidly felled as when a small charge 
of this explosive is fired at their roots. 
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The influence of the Whitehead torpedo, of which we 
have heard so much of late, will likewise be felt for the 
first time during the present war. An implement so 
ingenious in its character that, as Lord Charles Beres- 
ford the other day happily remarked, it can do almost 
anything but talk, is in the possession of both belli- 
gerents, and will doubtless be heard of ere long on the 
Danube and in the Black Sea. These torpedoes are 
manufactured at Fiume on the Mediterranean, and, like 
Krupp guns, are to be purchased by any one who chooses 
to pay for them. 

The British Government manufactures its own White- 
head torpedoes in this country, having paid several 
thousands of pounds for the privilege. The machinery 
inside this torpedo is still a secret, which is strictly main- 
tained by our Government, but the principle of the inven- 
tion is well known. It is a long cigar-shaped machine 
measuring a dozen feet and upwards. In the head isa 
charge of some violent explosive, such as gun-cotton, or 
dynamite, which explodes as soon as the torpedo strikes 
an obstacle. The motive power is compressed air, which 
is forced into the machine by powerful air-pumps, imme- 
diately before the torpedo is discharged into the sea, no 
less than 600 lhs, on the square inch being the pressure 
exerted. The Whitehead is shot from a tube, and moves 
through the water as straight as a dart, the compressed 
air working upon a screw in the tail of the machine. The 
delicate machinery permits the ‘torpedo to swim at any 
depth below the surface that may be desirable, and it flies 
straight in the direction it is aimed, at a speed of something 
like twenty miles an hour. If it fails to strike the foe, 
then the intelligent apparatus at once rises to the surface, 
becoming innocuous as it docs so, and may in this condi- 
tion be captured without difficulty. 

A torpedo of this sort striking the sides of an ironclad 
would almost infallibly send her to the bottom, and 
although it has been proved that a network or crinoline 
around the ship is capable of retarding the progress of a 
“fish” of this nature, and exploding the same harmlessly 
in its toils, it is obviously a very difficult matter thus 
to protect one’s craft. Against heavy torpedoes, indeed, 
there seems no way of defence at all (the Whitehead 
generally carries a charge of 70 lb. or S01b., but moored 
torpedoes may contain a $00 lb. charge), and therefore 
Turkish vessels will have to give Russian ports a wide 
berth. All must remember how the magnificent fleet of 
the French was kept at bay by the torpedoes of the 
Germans in the North Sea in 1870, and the Black Sea 
ports are no doubt similarly protected. So demoralising 
is the dread of the torpedo with sailors apparently, that 
they will dare anything rather than venture into waters 
which conceal these cruel foes, 

H. BADEN PRITCHARD 


THE OIVENS COLLEGE UNIVERSITY 
QUESTION 


N his address on Tuesday last week, at the London 
University, the Chancellor noticed in dignified 
and sensible words the proposed application of Owens 
College to the Government for a Charter of Incorporation 
as a university, either by itself, or as the centre of a 
family of northern colleges. Nothing could well have 


been more unfortunate or ill-judged than the furious 
onslaught of Mr. Lowe, the member for the University, 
in the Fortnightly Review. The complaint of the Man- 
chester people is that the London systein, however suitable 
in itself, hampers the educational activity and usefulness 
of institutions capable of an independent existence, and it 
was scarcely decent for the member for that university 
to step forward in her interests as a mere partisan of the 
status guo. In fact there is no antagonism. Manchester 
has never denied that it is a good thing that there should 
be a university in London to examine all comers, She 
has said that she thinks it a bad thing for institutions 
with a sufficient permanent teaching staff, a large enough 
number of students and a solid establishment in the dis- 
trict to which they belong, 1o have to shape their work 
according to the ideas of any central university that must 
suit all comers. Mr. Lowe is the one member of Parliament 
who should have held his tongue on the matter till he was 
forced to speak, because a hasty utterance on his part 
could not but seem to compromise his University. Lord. 
Granville took pains to remove the injurious impression of 
an unworthy jealousy in London which Mr. Lowe’s article 
could scarcely fail to create. He tells us that London feels 
“absolutely no objections of a merely jealous character,” 
and that London would havea “very friendly feeling to any 
university which, aftcr due deliberation and with a sound 
regard to the real advantages of education, may hereafter 
be established.” In that wise and sensible attitude it is 
open to the University to consider either of the two 
schemes suggested for the northern univer-ity. The first 
of them, which is that favoured by the college authorities, 
is that Manchester should be created a university much 
as Glasgow is. Accoiding to the views of the supporters 
of that scheme we should he prepared to multiply our 
universities as the Scotch have done, by chartering 
one in any large town where its students and its en- 
dowments, its history and its reputation offer equally 
solid guarantees of permanence. The other is that 
Manchester should be the capital—griimus ‘nter pares— 
of a new northcrn university on the original affiliation 
basis from which London has departed. The weakness 
of the affiliation principle is that it is scarcely in nature 
that it should not gradually relax, so that colleges should 
be affiliated on easier and easier conditions till it becomes 
useless to keep up the farce. But both schemes, the 
latter of which, indeed, is Dr. Carpenter’s, are practicable 
—both worthy of careful consideration and discussion— 
and it is pleasant to sce that the University of London, 
throu,h her Chancellor, disavows any settled policy of 
obstruction. 

Lord Granville reminded his hearers of what most 
people have forgotten—the history of the incorporation of 
the University. It was a subject of excited debate in this 
country and in Parliament, for ten years from its first 
inception. The project wasstarted in 1525. Funds were 
then raised by subscriptions in 100/. shares, and the insti- 
tution was in activity in 1828, In 1830 an application 
was made to the Crown for a charter, andthe charter as 
prayed for had gone through nearly all the necessary pre- 
liminary stages, when its progress was stayed by the 
opposition of Oxford and Cambridge. In 1833 the appli- 
cation was renewed, and it was supported by an address 
to the throne from the City of London. It was opposed 
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by Oxford and Cambridge, by the Royal College of 
Surgeons, by the teachers of medicine and surgery in the 
London hospitals, and by others. The matter was 
referred to the Privy Council, and argued before it in 
1834. There was no question then of anything so futile 
as what has been once or twice suggested for Owens 
College, the title of university, without the privilege 
of degrees. The Privy Council found the subject sur- 
rounded by difficulties, and adjourned its consideration. 
Shortly after, Lord Melbourne’s Ministry, which was 
friendly, retired from office, and Sir Robert Peel’s, which 
took the view of the old universilies, succeeded. An 
address to the Crown, however, was carried against the 
Ministry by 246 to 136, on the motion of Mr. W. Tooke, 
praying that a charter might be granted to the University 
of London, with no restriction but that they were not 
to confer degreesin divinity. The Privy Council was asked 
to report on the subject, but the report was delayed, and 
Lcfore they presented it Lord Melbourne returned to power. 
Tu August, 1835, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr, 
Spring Rice, communicated to the Council of the existing 
University College that Government proposed to incor- 
porate by charter as a university in London, a body of 
gentlemen eminent in learning and science, with the'power 
of examining and granting degrees in arts, medi- 
cine, and laws to students of certain colleges in Loit- 
don, therein named, and of others existing through out 
the country to be afterwards recognised, as well as of the 
schools of professional education, This university was 
to be supported by an annual grant. There were to be 
no religious tests. The existing body, which called itself 
the University of London, received a charter as a college 
and was named as one of the colleges entitled to submit 
students for examination. The two charters to the new 
university and the new college were issued on November 
28, 1835. They have been several times modified. The 
list of affiliated colleges was always large, and as the 
Senate of the University had no control over the affiliated 
colleges it grew unwieldy, institutions of the feeblest 
character receiving affiliation. In 1863 a charter was 
granted empowering the Senate to admit persons not 
educated in affiliated colleges to examination, and this 
decision creates the University of London of to-day as 
distinguished from the institution of the same name 
founded in 1835. About half the students now come 
from affiliated Colleges and half from anywhere or no- 
where. The examinations must be fixed in view of this 
fact. Examiners must take into account asa most vital 
matter the books on the subjects of their examination 
which are readily accessible to students, and they cannot 
sbape their examinations in view of the practice in teaching 
of any one or more of the affiliated colleges. We hope 


that the proposed university of the north may have a | 


shorter novitiate, and that she may be conducted in as 
elevated a spirit and with as resolute a desire to promote 
the intcrests of literature and science as the University of 
London has been, It would have been a painful spectacle 
if the youngest of our Universities, forgetful of her own 
early struggles, had spent her energies in an opposition 
which Oxford and Cambridge have thought unnecessary 
or unworthy of them. Thespecch of her Chancellor leads 
us to hope that the claims of the proposed _new university 
will be considered calmly and on their merits,’ 
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NICHOLSON’S “LIFE-HISTORY OF THE 
LRBURIGR” 

The Ancient Life-History of the Earth; a Comprehensive 
Outline of the Principles and Leading Facts of Paleon- 
tological Science. By H, Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., 
D.Se., M.A., Ph.D. (Géts.), F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor 
of Natural History in the University of St. Andrews, 
(Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 
Sons, 1877.) 

Te is no feature in which the ordinary geological 

manuals in common use in this country are more 
deficient than in the sketches which they give of the 
leading characteristics of the animal and vegetable life of 
the successive periods which they describe. The truth of 
this remark will be made strikingly apparent by a com- 
parison of the works in question with some of the best 

German treatises on geology, such as those of von 

Hauer and Credner, and still more if we examine them 

side by side with that most excellent of text-books, Prof, 

Dana’s “ Manual of Geology.” 

Some writers on geology in this country would indeed 
appear to hold the opinion that, since the succession of geo- 
logical formations was first determined in our own islands, 
an appeal to the facts of British stratigraphical geology 
must in every case be final in deciding all difficulties 
which may arise concerning the definition and limits of 
the different systems of stratified rocks in every part of 
the glohe. Hence the controversies which have taken 
place in this country concerning the boundaries between 
the Cambrian and Silurian, the Devonian and Carboni- 
ferous, and the Permian and Trias have acquired an alto- 
gether factitious importance, and undue weight has been 
attached to the interpretation of some obscure section, 
the significance of a local unconformity, or the appear- 
ance—often a fallacious one—of a gradual transition 
between two sets of beds, while far more suggestive facts 
connected with the relations of the fossil contents of the 
two serics of rocks are too often altogether lost sight of. 

But it cannot be too strongly impressed upon the minds 
of English geologists that the district in which a system of 
strata is first detected may not necessarily be the one in 
which it is best adapted to serve as the type of that 
series ; that as a matter of fact the best illustration 
of the features and relations of the Cambrian and 
Silurian is to be found, not in Wales, but in Bohemia ; 
and of the Devonian, not in Devonshire, but in the 
Eifel. English students, too, need to be reminded that 
the classification of the stratified rocks is based not 
upon the occurrence of certain physical breaks, in the 
continuity of a series of beds, which are often, indeed, 
of very local character and small importance, but upon 
the great principle that each formation is characterised 
by a well-marked and distinctive fauna or flora, Con- 
cerning the fact, position, and significance of many 
of the physical breaks in the succession of forma- 
tions, the ablest field-geologists, such as Sedgwick 
and Murchison, Jukes and Godwin-Austen, have fre- 
quently arrived at very opposite conclusions; and the 
importance which has been attached to these discussions 
on points of details has doubtless led many to entertain a 
notion of the instability of the foundations of the geolo- 
gical systems of classification which is very far from 
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having any real foundation in fact. For it must not be 
forgotten that, however certain questions now pending 
concerning the nomenclature of the Welsh strata may 
eventually be decided—and these questions of nomen- 
clature and priority are, after all, of very secondary im- 
portance—the grand fact first clearly determined by the 
discoveries of the illustrious Barrande in Bohemia, that 
there can be distinguished in the series of older Palaeozoic 
strata three great divisions, each characterised by a well- 
defined fauna, is quite independent of these controverted 
points, and its value cannot be affected in any way by 
their decision either one way or the other. 

It will be manifest from what we have said ahove that 
we regard the present work of Prof. Nicholson as dealing 
with a subject in connection with which the want of a 
competent text-book in this country has long been a 
serious evil; and of the general accuracy and reliability 
of the information supplied by this convenient little 
volume we can also speak in terms of high commendation, 

Prof, Nicholson has wisely availed himself to the fullest 
extent of woodcut illustrations in aid of his descriptions 
of the fossil forms ; and the 270 engravings, many of them 
containing illustrations of a number of different species, 
will be a great boon to the geological student. Some of 
these woodcuts now appear for the first time, but othcrs 
have already done duty in the author’s previous writings, 
We cannot unfortunately award anything like equal praise 
to all these illustrations, for while some of them are of 
exquisite truthfulness, detail, and finish, certain others 
are so coarsely executed and so wanting in character, that 
it is a marvel to us how so accomplished a naturalist as 
the author could have ever permitted them to dis- 
figure his pages. ‘There is one omission in connection 
with the illustrations, which will greatly dctract, we fear, 
from the value which they would otherwise have for the 
student, namely, the absence of indications of the number 
of times which the scale of the drawings is magnified or 
reduced from that of the original objects. very one 
engaged in teaching is aware what erroneous notions 
concerning fossil forms are often propagated by want of 
attention to this detail. 

In his discussion of the characters distinguishing the 
flora and fauna of each of the great geological periods, 
Prof. Nicholson is usually very clear in his descriptions 
and happy in his choice of typical forms. The greatest 
danger which besets the writcr of such a work as the 
present is that of overwhelming the student with masses 
of detail, unrelieved by those broader generalisations 
which may serve to aid his memory in grouping the facets 
about convenient centres. Had Prof. Nicholson in the 
present work prefaced each of his descriptions of the 
great geological periods with a succinct statement of its 
leading paleontological characteristics, and also furnished 
similar summaries for the greater epochs, we cannot but 
think that the work would have becn far better adapted 
to the wants of the student, and at the same time its 
suitability for general readers would have been in no wise 
impaired. 

The references to authorities at the end of the chapters 
will be found useful by all classes of readers, and the 
general remarks on the “ Principles of Paleontology” 
with which the work opens will sufficiently prepare those 
who may be totally unacquainted even with the funda- 
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mental facts of geological science for a profitable perusal 
of the succeeding chapters. The work before us con- 
stitutes a popular exposition and summary of the facts 
of paleontology, suitably arranged for beginners; but 
as a text-book for the more advanced student of the 
science, it still leaves much io be desired. We search 
it in vain, for example, for information on many im- 
portant questions, such as the classification of the mul- 
tifarious forms grouped under the name of Alzmonites, 
and we somctimes find obsolete names employed for 
certain genera and species. There are certain obvious 
errors and omissions which will doubtless be corrected 
and supplicd in a subsequent edition of the work—such, 
for example, as the table of Cambrian strata on p. 79, 
and the absence of all notice of the remarkable Devonian 
fossil, Cadceola sandatina. 

As a compact and popularly written introduction to a 
very important department of science, Prof. Nicholson’s 
new work may be safely recommended; and it is well 
worthy to take its place among that series of useful ” 
manuals for which we are already indebted to its indus- 
trious author, 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Geological Survey of Canada. Report of Pragress for 
1874-75. Alfred R. C. Selwyn, F’.R.S., F.G.S., Director. 
(Published by Authority of Parliament, 1876.) 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Selwyn, like his predecessor, Sir William 
Logan, has the highest possible ideal of the importance 
of pure geological mapping, the necessity for the rapid 
exploration of a vast unsurveyed new land simultaneously 
with the development of rich coalfelds, compels him to 
employ two very different systems of working. Witha 
stalf of only ten geologists, two-thirds of whose time is 
engrossed by topographical preliminaries, the usefulness 
of the survey as a whole must depend to a great extent 
on the judicious determination of the degree of import- 
ance attached to the details of its various parts. Accord. 
ingly, Mr. Selwyn has confined the detailed mapping to 
the settled eastern sea-board, carrying on at the same 
time reconnaissances in the central and western regions, 
where complete maps will not be demanded for some 
time to come. 

During the past year Mr. Selwyn has been able, in 
addition to his administrative duties, to overtake some 
field-work, chiefly among the palozoic rocks of New 
Brunswick and the coalfelds of Cumberland and Sydney. 
The Keport contains two geological maps of portions of 
the Cape Breton Coalfield, by Messrs. Robb and Fletcher, 
exhibiting all the completeness of the British coalfield 
maps. : 

Mr. R. W. Llls furnishes a map and report on the 
hematite ores of Carleton County, New Brunswick. The 
ore appears to occur in veins along the stiike of highly- 
inclined Silurian rocks, 

Mr. Henry G. Vennor has been surveying in the 
Laurentian region of Frontenac and Lanark Counties, 
and embodies the results of his labours in a map and 
report. It appears that apatite mining in this district has 
recently ceased to be a profitable industry. Mr. Vennor 
sees the cause of failure in the injudicious and costly 
manner in which the mining was carried on, Iron ore 
(magnetite) occurs at Eagle Lake in a bedded form, 
associated with hornblendic and dioritic rocks. 

Mr. Robert Bell and Mr. Joseph Spcneer deseribe the 
country between the head-waters of the Assineboine 
River and Lakes Manitoba and Winnepegosis. During 
a rapid survey of this little-known tract, they recorded the 
occurrence of Laurentian schists and rocks of Huronian, 
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Devonion, and Cretaceous age. They also made many 
valuable observations on the superficial deposits, as well 
as on the physical geography of the region. An interest- 
ing point in their report is the frequency of old beaver- 
dams in places where there is now little or no water—an 
evidence of the former greater humidity of the climate. 

In British Columbia Mr. James Richardson continued 
his explorations, Me traversed metamorphic crystalline 
rocks (auriferous) extending over seven degrees of lati- 
tude and six of longitude. The complicated structure of 
the Nanaimo coalfield was further investigated, but the 
work is not yet complete. 

Mr. J. Lionel Smith reports on the salt manufacture 
and trade of Ontario, and makes some interesting and 
useful comparisons between the various processes for the 
treatment of the brine in Canada and elsewhere. 

Mr. J. Harrington closes the volume with notes on 
Canadian rocks and minerals, 

JR ky MANenS 


The Schools of Foresiry in Europe. A Plea for the 
Creation of a School of Forestry in Connection with the 
Arboretum at Edinburgh. By John Crombie Brown, 
LL.D., &c. (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd.) 


THIS pamphlet is written in the form of a letter or address 
to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh and the promoters of 
the Arboretum at Inverleith, and is in short a strong 
argument in favour of the formation of a school of 
Forestry to be connected with the Arboretum. Dr. 
Brown shows that in France, Spain, Italy, Austria, 
Poland, Russia, Finland, Sweden, and in fact in almost 
every country except Great Britain, its Colonial depen- 
dencies and the United States of America, such schools 
exist under Government authority, and it is in these very 
countries that such schools would be of immense utility. 
The proposed curriculum of three years’ study sketched 
out by Dr, Brown as likely to prove advantageous is, in 
the main, good, but we think that the French and German 
languages should be taken before the end of the third year. 
The notices of the arrangements and systems of studies in 
the various Continental forest schools are not without in- 
terest. Dr. Grown concludes his “plea” with a com- 
parison of the English and Continental forests ; the extent 
of the latter, together with the threatened lack of fuel by 
the extinction of forests as against our supplies of this 
necessary article from coal mines, being, no doubt, among 
the principal causes of the decrease of forest training in 
this country. The lack of special literature on the sub- 
ject in the English language also compares badly with 
that of the Continent. 


Unser Sonuenkorper nach seiner physikalischen, sprach- 


lichen wad niythologischen Seite hin betrachtet, By 
Dr. Schmidt. (Triibner, 1877.) 
Dr. SCHMIbT has more learning than method. In fact, 


he belongs to that school of paradoxers who are less 
common in Germany than in this country. He proposes 
to show tkat the sun is a cold inhabited body, heat being 
developed by the friction of its rays against the earth and 
other celestial bodies. Upon this physical theory he 
superimposes his mythological one. Words which have 
a slight res:mblance in sound and meaning are gathered 
together fran all parts of the world and assumed to be 
connected hi spite of their belonging to different families 
of speech. Out of this hodgepodge are extracted such 
conclusions is that the sun-god was believed to illumine 
the dead ir Hades or that the snake represented the 
return of Ayollo to the light of day. But the philology of 
the writer nay be easily appreciated when we find him 
speaking o “the Armeno-Caucasian family, to which 
belong nct only Semites and Aiyans, but also some 
Turaniar tribes,” and intimating that the roots of the 
Chinese anguage are allied to those of the “ Armeno- 
Caucasia.,” 


As might have been expected, Dr. Schmidt: 


is not always right in the words he quotes from the 
numerous languages, ancient and modern, which he has 
laid under contribution, 


HIE MIEIES GRO) WET TESTA 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of cont- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


Passage of Plants Across the Atlantic—Haplomitrium 
Hookeri, Lyell 

ProF. UNGER arrived at the conclusion that in Tertiary times 
there was a passage of plants from America to Europe. A 
plant found by myself last year in the Island of Dominica, West 
Indies, Jed me to think it probable that there had been an 
extension of at least one plant in the opposite direction. The 
plant to which I refer is one of the Ilepatice, aflomitrium 
hookert of Lyell. It differs so much from other Hepaticie that 
I was able approximately to identify it on the spot where I 
found it in considerable abundance. Should it prove to be 
specifically distinct, my remarks may still, to some extent, hold 
good, It was growing ina dark, moist, shady spot on the north 
side of a mountain at an elevation of about 4000 feet. //. 
hookeré is generally distributed over the North of Europe, but I 
cannot find that it has ever before been found out of Europe. 
Dr. Oliver kindly informs me that there are only European 
specimens in the herbarium at Kew. 1 have failed in obtaining 
information of its occurrence either in North or South America, 
or in the intermediate islands. Nees ab Esenbeck, in his 
‘* Synopsis }Lepaticorum,” whilst recording a large number of 
Ilepatice from the West Indies, mentions // Aookert only from 
Europe. Now it is by no means an inconspicuous plant, and it 
seems altogether unlikely to have been overlooked by such care- 
ful observers as Swartz and others who have studied the llepatice 
of the West Indies. lence I draw the following inferences, to 
which may be attached a preater or a less amount of probability. 
1. That the biological centre for 72 hookeri is Northern Europe. 
2. That it has thence crossed the Atlantic in a rather narrow 
zone. 3. That it did not reach the Continent of America. 
This, of course, is subject to correction, It may have been 
found there. From the great extent of territory and variety of 
climate on the mainland, I think if it had ever reached America 
it wonld still be found there. 4. That it may have reached the 
West Indies and have died out from Cuba, Jamaica, and other 
islands, through the prevalence of dry seasons, before the lower 
Cryptogamic plants were studied by competent botanists. 5. 
That it has remained in Dominica because of the altogether 
peculiar moisture of the climate in that island. 6. That it has 
not hitherto been found in Dominica because, from some reason 
unknown to myself, botanists seem to have neglected this true 
pearl of the Antilles, matchless in the beauty of its natural 
scenery, and in the wealth of its Cryptogamic flora. 

ff, hookeri is noticed as peculiar in not recovering its fresh- 
ness when moistened after having been dried. This I found to 
be the case. On being carefully moistened about eight months 
after it was collected and dried, it remained flaccid, whilst the 
rest of the mosses and Ilepatice from Dominica, when similarly 
treated, looked as fresh as when they were gathered. But 
Aookeri exhibited another peculiarity even more remarkable, for 
it alone of all the Muscineze that I brought home, grew and 
produced fruit after so long a period of desiccation. The fruit- 
ing parts of a specimen which I sent tothe herbarium at Kew 
were entirely developed in a moist case on the table at which 1 
am now writing, It seems as if the plant, incapable of the 
imbibition or intussusception of moisture sufficient to restore the 
freshness of its foliage, nevertheless retained, in a very unusual 
degree, its capacity for such development as might secure the 
continuance of its species. Such a speciality no doubt favours 
the suggestion that A. hooker: may have crossed from the East, 
but I confess myself inclined to be suspicious when coincidences 
run too much on ‘‘all fours.” I found many mosses in Madeira 
and! several lichens in Jamaica, which I have been quite unable 
to distinguish from British species. These may be common 
cases of widely distributed forms. // Aookeri does not appear 
to be of this class. Henry H. HicGins 

Rainhill, May 2 


Patenas in Ceylon 


I REGRET that through an accident I was able only yesterday 
to read Mr. Heelis’s reply to my letter on the subject of patenas 
in Ceylon, 1 have not a copy of my own letter by me and 
therefore cannot speak with certainty, but I believe that I only 
suggested that the cropping out of the thick band of quartzite 
amongst the gneiss was sufficient to explain the existence of 
many of the larger patenas in the Kandyan Province, The im- 
mense majority of the smaller and more isolated patenas I am 
fully aware cannnot he explained on my supposition, nor can they 
at present be explained on avy reasonable supposition, I do not 
think, however, that even the most superficial observer can have 
any doubt as to the large patena mentioned in my letter between 
Pussellawa and Rambodde, covering several thonsands of acres, 
being entirely due to the quartzite band that lies above it. In 
regard to the Dimbula patenas it is no doubt true that gneiss is 
aimost always found underlying the soil, but this does not prove 
that the patena soil is derived from the gneiss. ‘The depth of 
the rock below the surface is against this view, especially when 
taken in connection with the fact that 1 was never able to trace 
in the case of patenas as I did in scores of cases of jungle land, 
in railway and road cuttings throughout the Kandyan Province, 
the gradual changes from the hard rock upwards to the surface, 
which show that the soil has been produced by the disintegration 
of the gneiss iv situ. The denuding forces at work among these 
mountains are so excessive (according to an estimate made by 
myself at Pussellawa the denudation was no less than ten inches 
in thirty years on land cleared for coffee) that strata probably 
of many thousands of feet in thickness have been carried away 
to the low country and the sca. It is not, it seems to me, at all 
an improbable supposition that in Dimbula and Ouvah a band 
of quartzite has during this denudation been disintegrated, and 
that its remnants are found now in isolated places resting on the 
gnciss. The limestone mentioned by Mr, Leelis as occurring 
in the Ouvah patena district proves, 1 think, a point in my 
favour, for the same kind of limestone is more plentiful in the 
neighbourhood of the quartzite band between Pussellawa and 
Rambodde than in any other district with which 1 am acquainted, 
there being no less than five entirely isolated spots near these 
villages where it occurs. This limestone is highly crystalline and 
of the same age as the gneiss, for 1 have found it at the upper 
fall at Rambodde passing almost imperceptibly both above and 
below into the gneiss. It is here about 450 feet above the upper 
surface of the quartzite band, where it crops out in the lower fall. 
Its stratified character may be readily seen at Pussellawa by the 
bands of mica-fragments that run through it in almost hori- 
zontal directions, 1 have never heard of this limestone cover- 
ing any extensive area except at Matal’, where there imust 
be some hundreds of acres of it. In other localitics that 
1 have visited it covers only an acre or more frequently 
only a fraction of an acre. The soil produced by its disin- 
tegration is, 1 believe, the richest in the island, as is shown 
by the fact that the limestone after being burnt is frequently used 
as a manure for coffee trees, and that the jungle growing below 
such rocks is generally of the richest description. I can scarcely 
therefore think that any considerable area of patena soil in Ouvah 
is formed by the disintegration of limestone, although it is quite 
consistent with what occurs at Rambodde that limestone should 
be extensively found in the neighbourhood of a large patena. 
As to the quality of the soil on the Ouvah patenas the test 
generally applied by planters is that of the power of the coffee 
tree to produce fruit. This is manifestly not a perfect test. 
Chmate counts for a great deal, and the climate of Ouvah is 
recognised as the most favourable in Ceylon for the production 
of coffee, whilst that of Dimbula is acknowledged to be too 
humid for the perfect fruiting of the plant. I remember a per- 
tinent remark made to me by a successful planter in regard to 
the relative values of soil and climate in the growing of coffee. 
‘*Give me the climate and I can make the soil.” It is an 
exaggeration, but there is sufficient truth in it to illustrate well 
the point I am urging. 

Finally in regard to abandoned clearings falling back not into 
“*chena” and jungle but into patena land, 1 must confess 1 
never met with an instance of it, and with Mr. lleelis’ permission 
I would suggest that the Dimbula cricket ground is scarcely a 
case in point. It is probably the interest of the owner to keep 
it in grass and to prevent seeds accidentally carried to it from 
taking root. Butisupposing it were surrounded by forest and 
left to itself for twenty years, would it at the end of that period 
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be still in grass, or would it have returned to “‘chena”? If it 
were gemnine patena land, it would remain so, for plants acci- 
dentally imported into it would find no nourishment, but if it 
were impoverished jungle soil, I am inclined to the opinion that 
there would still be sufficient unextracted nourishment to enable 
at least the hardier species to grow in a stunted form until humus 
was deposited, when forest would succeed. Whilst differing 
from Mr. Heelis on the several points of his letter I cannot omit 
to thank him for the courtesy with which he has expressed his 
opinions. R. Abpay 


Ouseburn, May 10 


The Greenland Seal Fishery 


ANOTHER year has passed and no steps have been taken to 
put some restriction upon the cruel and wasteful manner in which 
the seal fishery is prosecuted. Warning after warning has been 
given, and still nothing has been done. In 1868 Dr. Brown 
wrote (Proc. Zool. Soc., p. 440) : “f Supposing the sealing prose- 
cuted with the same vigour as at present, 1 have little hesita- 
tion in stating my opinion that, before thirty years shall have 
passed away the seal-fishery, as a source of commercial revenue, 
will have come to a close,” This season the Dundee vessels 
have been turning their attention to the Newfoundland seals, for, 
says a paragraphin the Daily Mews, ‘Capt. Adams has for some 
years been of opinion that that ground [the’ Greenland seal- 
fishery] is practically used up, and hence his visit to Newfound- 
land.” The small success of the Greenland sealers this season 
fully corroborates Capt, Adams’s opinion, and forms a practical 
comment upon Dr. Brown’s prediction ! 

From the same source (Daily News) T learn that ‘‘advices of 
a very gratifying character have been received from Newfounc- 
land. The Panther has taken 20,000 seals, the Mep/ne 30,000, 
the Arctic 24,000, the Amora 15,000, and high expectations 
have been formed regarding the success of the whole fleet. These 
four vessels have secured $9,000 seals ; Capt. Gray says 20 per 
cent. may be added to the number of seals actually taken for 
those mortally wounded and lost, and that as these are breeding 
seals each old one will leave a young one to die of starvation. 
(See letter in Land and IWater, May 9, 1874.) The result will be 
that these four vessels destroyed 213,000 seals! Similarly 
“ oratifying” advices have been received from the other vessels 
of the fleet. 

lf the Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and the anti-vivisection advocates really wish to do ‘service 
in the cause of humanity, let them reprint Capt. Gray’s 
letter and distribute it broadcast, nor let them cease their 
efforts till a proper close time is obtained for these persecuted 
animals, Apart from all questions of humanity, common 
prudence would dictate that so rich a source of revenue, which, 
if properly cared for, may last an indefinite period, should 
be secured from the rapacity of those who will otherwise soon 
bring about its extinction, Now is the time for considering the 
steps which should be taken to bring the matter before the 
Governments concerned ; if left till later in the year hasty legis- 
lation will probably, as in the last attempt, end in failure. 

Norwich THOMAS SOVTHWELL 


A New Lecture Experiment for Proving the Compound 
Nature of White Light 


Tur old method of showing the componnd nature of light by 
the composition of artificial culours on the lecture-table, is to 
arrange the various colours in the proper proportioa on a dise 
and to revolve this disc rapidly ; but a pure while camiot be pro- 
duced by this method since there is necessarily a partial absorp- 
tion of rays on every part of the disc. 

My method is to arrange seven lanterns, in the first place, 
so as to project their several circles of light side by side ona 
white screen, then to colour each circle by introdwing slides of 
glass stained to imitate the seven colours of the spectrum (the 
proper intensity of colour being found by trial) we thus get 
seven circles on the screen coloured from red ‘o violet and 
arranged side by side. ‘Then by turning the seven! lanterns so 
that the projected circles shall exactly overlap eachother we get 
one circle of white light, proving that the seven coburs together 
make white light. 

The same effect can be produced with five colours oily if pro- 
perly sclected ; and even two, the ordinary cobalt blurand deep 
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Tf these two last be made to partially 


orange, will nearly do. 
" 
VM. TERRILL 


overlap the effect is very striking. 
Swansea, May 6 


The Araucaria 


IN your first number for March last you express your surprise 
that we should still be ignorant regarding some important phases 
of salmon life ; but there is a question relating to facts much 
more within the sphere of our daily observation on which 
authorities differ as much. Does the common Araucaria (/1. int- 
bricata) require one year or two for the growth of a shoot on the 
main stem, estimating a shoot as the growth between two whorls 
of branches? Every gardener whom 1 have consuited on the 
subject in Scotland, from north to south, says positively that it 
requires two years, while the few of whom I have had any 
opportunity of inquiring in the south of England, decide equally 
positively in favour of one year. Prof. Balfour agrees with the 
former in as far as Scotland is concerned, while a gentleman 
residing on the border between the two countries, informs me 
that some of his have grown at the rate of a shoot in two years, 
others of a shoot annually, while a few show only a shoot for 
every year and a half since they were planted. It has been sug- 
gested to me that the difference, if it 1eally exist, may be due to 
the more favourable climate of England ; but arancarias may be 
seen growing as freely and as healthily in Ross-shire as in Kew 
Gardens. It would be satisfactory to have more general infor- 
mation on the subject from England and from the Continent of 
Europe, and still better to have it from the native countries of the 
tree, 

There is another question equally important regarding it, 
namely, when the shoots are biennial, as they undoubtedly are 
in many cases, is there a timber ring In the stem for every year’s 
growth, or one for every whorl of branches? On that point also 
the evidence is contradictory. 

James ELLIoT 


The Hibernation of Swallows 


IN connection with the Duke of Argyll’s letter on this subject 
(NATURE, vol. xv. p. 527) there is an interesting communication 
in the Ornithologisches Centralblatt of May 1 from Herr J. 
Rohweder, under the head of ‘‘ Ornithological Notes from 
Schleswig-Elolstein.” Herr Rohweder certifies to the compe- 
tency and trustworthiness of the observer who communicated the 
facts to him. 
autumn of 1570, from the beginning to the middle of September, 
had held their usual assemblies by hundreds on the sunny side of 
the roofs, stormy and rainy cold weather suddenly supervened. 
As suddenly did most of the swallows take their departure for 
the south. ‘The few that remained behind flew abont restlessly 
and anxiously, unable in the cold north wind to obtain sufficient 
insects to appease their hunger. Within a day after the others 
these also disappeared. ‘Three days after, during which time 
no swallow was observed, HElerr KRohweder’s infurmant saw 
peeping ont of the entrance of some nests under the projecting 
roof of the east side of his house, here a wing, there a tail 
or a few feathers. A ladder was obtained and the nests tapped, 
but no motion. On pulling at one of the overhanging wings a 
swallow was dragged ont. It was alive, but seemed paralysed, 


After the swallow was held in the hand a while it fluttered about | 


a short space and then fell to the earth. <A second bird behaved 
in the same way, and a third showed few signs of life. A fourth 
appeared quite lifeless. In other nests six, and ten, and even 
fourteen swallows were found huddled together. 


the nest appeared in a state of sound sleep, while those furthe 
in showed no signs of life. ‘The former soon were able to fly, 
with difficulty, a larger or shorter round, only one flying toa 
considerable distance ; the latter were thrown on a neighbouring 
heap of straw. On the following day, when the observer re- 
turned, no birds were found. The exact locality of thesc observa- 
tions is not given. Ns 


Two Remarkable Meteors 


Wuitsr walking on Sunday night with a friend, about 10°35 
my attention was directed to a beautiful meteor of a ruddy hue, 
not unlike Mars. 


WATS 


Their condition | 


‘mil ih abe: i er 
pes re 7 nore Ost fonnel CE aaa | blue and grey, and the reddish yellow masses of cloud as indica- 
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and after passing along with a slow motion in an easterly direc- 
tion, throwing out sparks meanwhile, disappeared near B Herculis. 
In size it seemed to be about four times as large as Jupiter, and 
continued visible for three o1 four seconds, Ahout half a minute 
afterwards it was followed by another from the same quarter, 
which took almost exactly the same direction as the other. In 
colour and appearance it resembled the first, but was not quite 
so large, It remained visible about three seconds. The 
sky at the time was beautifully clear, and there was little or 
no wind. 


Rottingdean, brighton, May 14 W. II. S. J. opr 


Yellow Crocuses 
(Translation) 


I have observed here that sparrows have shown a very 
considerable partiality for yellow crocuses during this spring. 
My neighbour and I vied with each other in our spring beds ; he 
excelled in yellow crocuses and hyacinths, I in white and blue 
crocuses. One beautiful Sunday the whole of his crocuses were 
found bitten and torn by sparrows, and, what is noteworthy, also 
some yellow crocuses which had somchow wandered into my 
lot, while the blue and white remained almost nntouched. Should 
this be regarded as an oversight, or was it a matter of taste? 

So far the fact is incontestable, but it las not before been 
observed by me, though I am an old amateur. To be sure, fer 
the last six years, ] have always been, about the time of 
Llooming, absent at the Reichstag, and perhaps, therefore, have 
forgotten early single observations, lt may not be possible to 
obtain a positive eaplanation. The dryness of the spring, per- 
haps the colour-sense of the bird, or even a more or less delicate 
mixture of the plant-sap may account for it—quien sabe ! 

Itamburg, May 12 W. VON FREEDEN 

Editor of the Hansa 


Sound and Light 


I sHOULD like to learn if the following phenomenon is well 
known and alluded to in scientific writings. While lyingawake a 
few mornings ago, with my eyelids closed, I was startled by a 
railway whistle. At the same instant I perceived a blaze of 
light on a dark ground seemingly a few yards off. I made in- 
quiry of my wife (who is of a much more nervous temperament 
than I) if she had ever observed such a coincidence, and was 


: eee |i i it is not a very unfrequent occurrence. 
After the house-swallows (Z/irzndo urdica) in the | inf Seema tae cise Las Se ‘4 


I likewise reported the circumstance to some scientific friends, 
but they had neither read nor heard cf noise being the occasion- 
ing cause of sensation of colour. 

While the pen is in my hand I may mention, in reference to 
Mr. Renshaw’s communication (p. 530), that sparrows are in the 
habit of demolishing the flowers of my yellow crocuses. 

Bushy Hill, Cambuslang HENRY MUIRHEAD 


Cloud Colours 


A VEIN of thought is sometimes as a vein of the most fine 
gold, and observation is everything in meteorology as it is in 
geology, in which two difficult sciences we are inuch interested 
in this country, and of which your contributor is the unpretend- 
ing student. 

Now I first learned my lessons in weather science from the re- 
marks of Admiral Fitzroy, the author of the Weather Book, which 
should be well known and read in this country. For years we have 
marked what an intimate correlation there is between the colour 
of the clouds and coming weather. Thus we have the cold dark 


tive of cold and snow, and we have the light bright grey with 
bright edges as accompanying or indicating hard frost. Then 
again we have the inky-coloured cloud, flying in shreds, as in- 
dicative of wind and rain, and also the mottled clond of the 
same colour or thereabouts, as the sure indicative of rain. 
We have the sickly-looking green, the deep blue gloom, the 


' muddy angry-looking red, and other such tints, as forecasts of 


It appeared a little to the south of Arcturus, 


storm, snow, rain, &c. ; and frequently before a north-easter we 
have the grey bluish and whitish clouds setting from north-east, 
somewhat like the spread-out fingers of the hand. Our sunsets 
are often grand beyond my pen. ‘The lavish wealth of crimson 
and gold is magnificent. It strikes ns now to ask what relation 
chemistry and gases have with the cloud colours. 1 leave that 


to older minds than mine, beyond the banks of Newfound- 
land. 

But we see, from all that has been said, the vas¢ importance 
of noting the co/ovrs of the clouds. We depend much in this 
country on the colour of the clouds for weather prediction. Ice, 
however, at this time of year, by refrigerating the atmosphere, 
often interferes with calculation. Tires 

IIailer Grace, Newfoundland 


THE PROGRESS OF EVOLUTION ' 


pe new journal mentioned below is edited jointly 
by Dr. Otto Caspari, of Heidelberg, Prof. Dr. 
Gustav Jiiger, of Stuttgart, and Dr. Ernst Krause (Carus 
Sterne), of Berlin ; and on the list of its contributors are 
the names of Charles Darwin, Ernst Haeckel, Friedrich 
von Hellwald, and many others whose scientific creed is 
Darwinism, 

The editors in their introductory statement say that a 
new day has dawned for natural science, since our great 
countryman applied the natural laws which govern the 
whole universe to the phenomena of the development of 
life, and showed the fallacy of assigning that central 
position in nature to man himself which had been attri- 
buted to him for ages, as Copernicus did in the case 
of our planet three centuries ago. Man, who seemed to 
stand above nature hitherto has, without being drawn down 
from his eminent position, been incorporated with nature 
as one of her integral parts. The new monistic philosophy 
caused a wonderful reaction, and an animated reciprocal 
intercourse arose between the subjective and objective 
sciences. All the sciences which treat of man, from 
anthropology, ethnology, and the psychology of peoples, 
to the history of culture and states, national econemy, 
the philosophy of law, history, and religion, and the 
sciences of morals and dictetics, proved to be natural 
sciences quite as much as mineralogy, biology, the prac- 
tical education of man, and the cultivation of plants and 
animals. 

The result of this general intercourse of the dif- 
ferent sciences, has becn a continued and encouraging 
confirmation of the monistic principle contained in the 
theories of descent and development ; the fliteraturc, how- 
ever, which was generated by the reaction, is dispersed 
and can be collected only from the various scientific 
journals, Thus, a general desire for collection and con- 
centration has sprung up amongst all those who look upon 
the theory of development as a considerable progress of 
the human mind. 

The new Avsvzos will bring together what has hitherto 
been unconnected; will point out the gaps still exist- 
ing, and thus lead to their being speedily filled; will 
reduce contrasts and contradictions to their true natnre, 
and will oppose pernicious dogmatism. <Aszzos will, 
with regard to the special domains of natural science, 
bear a certain critical and polemica) stamp, its editors 
being aware that even science is best developed and 
strengthened in the fight for its existence, and that in the 
end the “fittest” theory will survive. All articles in the 
new serial are written in popular language, and are in- 
ended for a large circle of readers. 

The first number contains a series of very interesting 
articles, of which we may mention—Philosophy and its 
Union with Natural Science, by Otto Caspari; On Inherit- 
ance, by Dr. Gustav Jager; On Modern Anthropology, 
by the same; On the Chronicles of the History of Deve- 
lopment, by Ernst Haeckel; The History of Creation 
and Chorology two Centuries ago, by Carus Sterne; On 
the Significance and Objects of Ethnography, by Fried- 
rich von Hellwald ; and an excellent review of Darwin’s 
work on Cross and Self-Fertilisation, by Dr. Hermann 
Miller. 


1 Kosmos ; Zeitschrift fir cinhertliche Weltanschaunng auf Grund der 
Entwickeluneslehre. (1 Helt, April, 1877.) 
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LEENGINEERING EDUCATION IN FAPAN 


p= technical education of engineers is a subject 

which has engaged public attention for a long time 
past and is one of great national importance. It is some- 
what singular that this country, foremost as it has always 
been in matters of enginecring enterprise, shonld be so 
behindhand in the systematic education of its engineers, 
there being no establishment in England devoted to that 
object which is recognised by the profession. Under the 
system that has been in vogue up to a comparatively 
recent period a youth intended for an engineer is taken 
from school at the age of sixteen being thereby deprived 
of the most valuable years of his education, and placed in 
some engineering manufactory, where he remains, perhaps, 
till he is twenty. In those four years his so called “ train- 
ing” consists in going throngh the manual routine of the 
various workshops and “ picking np” what knowledge he 
can by keeping his ee open and living on goad terms 
with the workmen. is last year is nsually spent in the 
drawing-office, where, by a similar process of “ picking 
up,” he learns how to draw if not to design machinery or 
works of construction. At the end of that time his edu- 
cation is supposed to be complete, and he either remains 
asa draughtsman until something better is offered him, 
or he enters the office of another engineer for the purpose 
of improvement. All this time the far more important 
theoretical training is neglected altogether, no classes or 
examinations are held, no lectures or other instructions 
are given, and though some few energetic young men 
in some way make np this loss by private study they 
are a great exception, and the hours of manual work 
are usually so heavy (from 6 A.M. till 5 P.M.) as to 
render working in the evening both fatiguing and un- 
profitable. 

The Continental system goes to the other extreme, 
teaching the theory and discarding the practice. This 
system 1s as bad as the other, for experience has shown 
that in engineering works a practical man without scien- 
tific training seldom makes such serious blunders as a 
scientific man without practical experience. It can only 
be by a judicious combination of the two systems, 
allowing science and practical experience to work hand 
in hand together in the education of an engineer that 
the best results can be looked for, and in these days 
of close competition, not only between man and man, 
but between country and country, it is of the utmost 
importance to a nation that its engineers should be in- 
structed npon the best and soundest principles. The 
Indian Government recognised this when it established 
the Royal Indian Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill 
for the systematic training of engineers for the Public 
Works Department of India ; and it is remarkable that 
the profession of engineering should stand alone in Eng- 
land as having no recognised sI/ma ater of its own. 
Many years ago an engineering college was established 
at Putney npon a good system, but it was badly 
managed, and after becoming a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood, was ultimately shut up; at the present 
time, with the exception of the technical classes at 
the Crystal Palace and at King’s College, which, in 
a small way, are doing good work, there is no insti- 
tution in this country devoted to the education of 
engineers, 

While England is so far behindhand in this important 
question, a great work has been done by the Japanese 
Government in the establishment of an Imperial College 
of Engineering at Tokei, an institution which gives 
to its students a highly scientific training, combined 
with actual practical experience in engineering work- 
shops which give employment at the present time to 
over three hundred workmen, but which are being largely 
increased and are turning out all classes of engineering 
work, 
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The system adopted is as follows :—The course of | 


training extends over six years. The first two years are 
spent entirely at college ; during the next two years, six 
months of each year are spent at college and six months 
in the practice of that particular branch which the stu- 
dent may select ; the last two years are spent entirely 
in practical work. The system of instruction in the col- 
lege is partly professorial and partly tutorial, consisting 
in the delivery of lectures and in assistance being given 
to the students in their work. 

Candidates for admission must be Japanese subjects 
under the age of twenty, and must pass a preliminary 
examination, the best fifty being chosen as cadets, of 
which there are twoclasses. A student may elect to enter 
either as a Government cadet—in which case all his ex- 
penses are defrayed by Government, under whom he 
binds himself to serve for seven years at the expiration 
of his six years’ training—or he may enter as a private 
cadet, paying his own expenses, in which case the obli- 
gation to serve subsequently under Government is dis- 
pensed with. In all other respects he is on the same 
footing as the Government cadet. 


The whole system of training may be divided into , 
three courses :—(1) General and Scientific, (2) Technical, | 


and (3) Practical. The general and scientific course, 
which is taught during the first two years, includes 
(1) English language and composition, (2) geography, (3) 
elementary mathematics, (4) elementary mechanics, (5) 
elementary pbysics, (6) chemistry, and (7) mechanical 
drawing. 

The Technical course consists of the following branches 
of engineering :—(1) Civil engineering, (2) mechanical 
engineering, (3) telegraphy, (4) architecture, (5) chemistry 


and metallurgy, and (6) mining. This course is taught . 


during the third and fourth years of the curriculum. The 
practical course, in which the students are engaged during 
the last two years in the practice of the special branch 
each may have selected, consists of working in the labo- 
ratories of the college, and in the engineering works con- 


nected with it established at Akabane, where they serve a | 


regular engineering apprenticeship. While this course is 
going on lectures on special subjects are given, and the 
students are required to prepare reports upon the work 
in which they have been engaged. 

In the Technica] course are included the higher 
mathematics and natural philosophy, engineering, civil 
and mechanical, geology, mineralogy, surveying, naval 
architecture, strength of materials, practice in the 
chemical, physical, metallurgical, and engineering 
laboratories, and in the drawing office and workshops. 

The main building, which is a very handsome struc- 


ture, consists of a central portion containing the large , 


examination hall and library, drawing offices and class 
rooms, and on each side of this extends a wing contain- 
ing other class rooms and lecture halls, This is the 
College proper, and surrounding it are separate buildings 
set apart for the dormitories, Professors’ houses, mu- 
seum and laboratories of which there are four devoted 
respectively to chemistry, physics, metallurgy, and engi- 
neering. The buildings have been very admirably 
arranged by the Principal of the College, Mr. Henry 
Dyer, C.E., and the architectural details have been carried 
out with great skill by Mr. C. A. de Boinville. 


The staff of the College consists of a Principal and ~ 
nine English Professors, assisted by Japanese teachers, , 


and the Institution is under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Public Works. 


A calendar of the College is published annually, which 


contains information relative to the admission of students, 
courses of study, and examination papers, as well as 
catalogues of the splendid collection of instruments in 
the laboratories, and of the books in the library, which 
seems to be exceptionally rich in almost every branch of 
general and scientific literature. (Ce Wee 
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SUSE ChED RELATIONS —bELWEEN Die 
SUN AND EARTH 


Ill. 


N the first of these articles I tried to show that the 
magnetism of the earth is affected by the state of the 

sun’s surface. 1 shall now try to show that the meteoro- 
logy of the earth is likewise affected by the same cause. 

Mr. Baxendell, of Manchester, was, I think, the first 
to point out that the meteorological convection currents 
of the earth appear to vary according to the state of the 
'sun’s surface. More recently Mr. Meldrum, of the 
Mauritius Observatory, has brought this connection very 
forcibly before us by showing, from the results of his ob- 
servations, that there are more cyclones in the Indian 
Ocean during years of maximum than during years of 
minimum sun-spots. This will be seen from the follow- 
ing table :— 
| TABLE IT. 


Comparison of the Yearly Number of Cyclones occurring in the 
Indian Ocean with the Yearly Number of Spots on the Sun. 
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Prof. Poey has confirmed this conclusion of Mr. 


Meldrum by showing that there is a similar periodicity 
as regards the cyclones which make their appearance off 
the coast of Central America. 

In the next place Dr. Arthur Schuster has found that 
the years of minimum sun-spots coincide very nearly with 
the good wine years in Germany. This will appear from 
the following table. 
| TABLE IIL. 
| Exhibiting the near Coincidence between the Vears known as good 
| Wine Vears in Germany and the Years of minimum Sun-spots. 


Dates of Minim m Years known in Germany 


Sun-spots. as good Wine Years. 

17348 1784 
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Again, it has quite recently been remarked by Dr. 
Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the Government 
of India, that the famines tn Southern India have a 
period of recurrence which is nearly eleven years, being 
thus of the same duration as that of sun-spot frequency. 
| 1 Continued from p. 23. 
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Here we have evidence from various quarters of a con- 
nection of some sort between the state of the sun’s sur- 
face and the meteorology of the earth, and it becomes a 
question of great interest what is the nature of this 
connection. 

In the first of these articles a diagram was exhibited 
showing the close relation that exists between the state of 
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the sun’s surface and the range of oscillation of the magnet 
frecly suspended at the Kew Observatory. If instead of 
taking the daily magnetic ranges we take the daily tem- 
perature ranges, that is to say, the differences between 
the maximum and minimum thermometers, we find an 
apparent reference to the state of the sun in these also, 
inasmuch as these ranges appear to be greater at times 
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Discram K —The Upper Curve denoses Temperature Range, the Lower Curve Declination Range. 


of maximum than at times of minimum sun-spot frequency. | 
Nevertheless the correspondence is not nearly so well | 
marked as in the case of the magnetic declination, and 
there is no doubt much local irregularity. But here the 
following question of much interest and importance crops 
up. Do these fluctuations of the daily temperature range 
at the Kew Observatory coincide in point of time with 
the corresponding solar fluctuations ? or do the former lag | 


Diacram L. 


behind the latter, as is the case with the magnet? The | 
practical bearing of this question is easily seen, for if tem- | 
perature oscillations and other meteorological fluctuations | 
are simultaneous with the corresponding solar changes, | 
we can hardly expect that a study of the sun’s surface | 
will ever enable us to forecast meteorological occur- | 


rences; but if on the other hand the solar changes | 


precede the meteorological ones, we may hope, when the 
nature of the connection between them is fully understood, 
to make use of solar observations in order to predict the 
greater meteorological occurrences. Now it appears to the 
writer that there are certain well-marked fluctuations of 
temperature range at the Kew Observatory which coincide 
very closely with corresponding magnetic fluctuations, and 
which therefore lag behind the solar fluctuations nearly six 
months (see Article I.); but this 
interesting and important question 
can only be determined by further 
investigations. 

I may here remark that meteoro- 
logists are teginning to suspect a 
somewhat intimate connection be- 
tween the magnetism and the meteo- 
rology of the earth. Mr. Baxendell 
was, I think, the first to point out 
that there is a diurnal inequality in 
the direction and velocity of the wind 
apparently connected with the daily 
changes of magnetic declination. On 
this subject the writer has recently 
received a letter from Mr. J. A. 
Broun, the well-known meteorologist 
and magnetician, who says, “My 
present opinion is that meteorological 
phenomena are due to solar actions : 
that the heating action ts not the only one; but that 
the action which produces variations in the earth’s mag- 
netic force affects the conditions of the atmospheric gases, 
introducing forces which we cannot in the present state 
of our knowledge appreciate, though the facts appear to 
me to prove their existence.” , 

It will be seen, by Diagram Kk, that there is a very 
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marked likeness between the annual variation of the 
temperature range and the annual variation of the de- 
clination range at the Kew Observatory. 

There yet remains a question which is nearly allied to 
the present inquiry. If the sun affects the earth in a 
variety of ways, and if the planets affect the sun, why 
should not the moon affect the earth? Now it is known 
to affect terrestrial magnetism, producing a well-marked 
yariation of a tidal nature, that 1s to say with two maxi- 
ma and minima in each lunar day, and there are also 
indications of a variation with only 
one maximum and minimum, 

Again, Mr, Park Harrison was the 
first to point out that terrestrial 
temperature is influenced by the 
relative position of the sun and 
moon. 

The writer of this article has 
found in the daily temperature range 
at the Kew Observatory an unmis- 
takable reference to the phase of the 
moon, 

In summer when the full moon is 
low in the heavens, we have a less 
decided reference, which seems to 
imply a maximum of daily tempera- 
ture range about new moon and also 
about full moon. But in winter, 
when the full moon is high, we have 
a very decided reference showing a 
maximum of daily temperature range about new moon, 
and a minimum about full moon, 

Again, in the magnetic ranges at Kew the same 
features occur, namely, in summer a maximum range at 
new and at full moon, and in winter a maximum at new 
and a minimum at full moon. 

The winter lunar variations of the temperature and 


declination ranges at Kew are exhibited in the Diagrams | 


Land M, from which it will be seen that there is a very 
decided likeness between the two. 

These last diagrams are especially interesting because 
they exhioit an influence which appears to be similar zz 
form to that which the planets may be supposed to pro- 
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duce upon the surface of the sun. This, however, is a 
question which can only be decided by further inves- 
tigation. 
If we now bring together the results of these three 
papers we may compare the three problems, solar research, 
terrestrial magnetism, and meteorology, to three corners 
| of a triangle that are bound together. Of their three rela- 
_ tions we are, it may be said, perfectly certain of the con- 
| nection between solar research and terrestrial magnetism. 

The connection between solar research and meteorology 
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| is perhaps not so well defined, but our evidence is here 
| supplemented by independent traces of a connection 
between magnetism and meteorology. Thus the three 
things hang together, and scientific prudence points to 
| the desirability of their being studied together as a whole, 
a consideration which will not, I trust, be overlooked in 
the contemplated reorganisation of British meteorology. 

I would desire now to conclude by asking, in all 
honesty, Have we not here a plea for the establishment 
of some institution that will keep a daily watch upon 
that luminary which is thus seen to affect us in such a 
variety of ways? 


BALFOUR STEWART 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN MUSEUM 


UR notice of the condition of the South African 
Museum, and the various sums allotted to research 

by the Government of the Colony, has called forth some 
criticisms on the part of the Cape-town Standard and 
AMfail of April 7. “What NATURE and other scientific 
organs in Europe mean by ‘ research,’” it states, “ is not 
what the responsible advisers of the Cape mean by their 
favouring grants. It would not be saying too much, nor 
putting it too strongly, to assert that there is no scientific 


research carried on in connection with any botanical | 


gardens in South Africa, In regard to our museums 
there is some genuine work being done ; at all events in 
the South African and Albany museums original obser- 
vations are being recorded. As to our libraries which 
absorb 2,o00/. per annum of the public money, the less 
said, perhaps, the better. The South African Library, as 
far as standard works in such branches of science as 
anatomy, chemistry, mineralogy, natural philosophy, &c., 
are concerned, is simply deficient, and unaccountably so, 
considering the demands of these departments and the 
standing of some of the directors. The only sums voted 
for purely original scientific work are those for ‘ Geological 
Researches,’ for the publication of Dr. Bleek’s Bushman 
Researches, and for the Meteorological Commission. 
With the exception of the first of these, which amounts 
to 1,500/,, research in the sense NATURE must mean, is 
fostered by only some four or five hundred pounds.” 
The writer then goes on to describe the consequences 


of Dr. Bleek’s death; the linguistic and ethnological 
researches he was carrying on have been stopped, and 
instead of appointing a qualified scholar to fill his place, 
the Government allowed his office and salary .“to be 
absorbed into the general and ignoble management of 
the South African Library, which is only a representative 
of Mudie, being conducted in the charitable idea of pro- 
viding, at three pounds sterling per annum, the current 
literature of the day to subscribers who for the same 
reading would have to pay in a circulating library about 
four times the amount. ... ‘Novels are the solace of 
my life,’ was the plea (of Mr. Goodliffe) from the chair in 
favour of continuing a national institution subsidised by 
the Government of the Colony, and therefore supported 
from the revenue of the country, as a receptacle for the 
custodianship of the popular writings of the period. The 
scientific work of South Africa has been done by ama- 
teurs holding no professed natural history appointments.” 
The Gill College Herbarium now receives a subsidy of 
rood. a year, but “ Prof. Macowan worked at the botany 
of the Colony for thirteen years before he received any 
grant to enable him to prosecute the study, or to cover 
the expenses of preserving a large herbarium.” The 
Colonial Herbarium in Capetown “has a cellection of 
types of the very highest value to Cape botany—those 
arranged and classified by Dr. Harvey. It has the col- 
lections of Dr. Pappe, the late Colcnial botanist, con- 
sisting of thousands of species, which were bought by 
a former Government for some 200/. Other collections 
| more or less valuable are also in the Herbarium.” But 
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“the greater part of these interesting and valuable plants 
has been destroyed by rain leaking through the roof of 
the library buildings into the room where they are kept, 
and by the ravages of moths, &c, In a short time the 
herbarium will be simply nothing but a mass of unin- 
teresting fragments. We understand that some time 
back the Parliament voted a small sum to be expended in 
putting the herbarium into order, How far anything 
could possibly have been done by those in charge may be 
learned from the fact that Dr. Rehman, the Austrian 
botanist, found whole fasiculi destroyed.” 


SPONGY IRON FILTERS 


yy a paper presented by Prof. Frankland, F.R.S., and read 

before the Royal Society, Mr. Gustav Bischof describes 
numerous experiments made with spongy iron filters and with 
charcoal filters. Ile states that chemical analysis is incapable of 
discriminating between living or dead, fresh or putrescent or- 
ganlc matters. The microscope reveals their nature more fully ; 
but it is nevertheless frequ ntly a matter of great difficulty to 
decide as to the existence or non-existence of Aacteria of putre- 
faction, or their germs, in water. 

We must refer our readers to the paper for a full account of 
the experiments and the conditions under which they were per- 
formed. Mr. Bischof states that they show that Bacterza present 
in drinking water are of killed in passing through charcoal and 
are killed in passing through spongy iron. 

He adds: ‘‘I believe that the action of spongy iron on 
organic matters largely consists in a reduction of ferric hydraie 
by organic impurities in water. We know that even such 
organic matters as straw or branches are capable of reducing 
ferric to ferrous hydrate. We know that even such indestructible 
organic matter as linen and cotton fibres are gradually destroyed 
by rust stains. This action 1s slow when experimenting upon 
ordinary ferric hydrate, but it may, 2” state nascenzi, be very 
energetic, the more so if we consider the nature of the organic 
matter in water. Ferric hydrate is always formed in the upper 
part of a layer of spongy iron, when water is passed through 
that material, The ferrous hydrate resulting from the reduction 
by organic matter may be re-oxidised by oxygen dissolved in the 
water, and thus the two reactions repeat themselves, This 
would explain why the action of spongy iron continues so long, 

‘It is, however, quite certain that there is also a reducing 
action taking place when ordinary water is passed throngh spongy 
iron. This is clearly indicated by the reduction of nitrates. 

‘*Our knowledge of those low organisms, which are believed 
to be the cause of certain epidemics, is as yet too limited to allow 
of direct experiments upon them. It is not improbable that, 
like the acterta of putrefaction, they are rendered harmless 
when water containing them passes through spongy iron ; but 
until we possess the means of isolating these organisms, this 
question can only be definitively settled by practical experience.” 


CENTROIDS AND THEIR APPLICATION TO 
SOME MECHANICAL PROBLEM S'* 


THE principal object of the following paper is to suggest the 
use of a more general form than is commonly employed in 
the statement of some of the more important theorems of ele- 
mentary mechanics. Such a generalisation, if in itself satisfac- 
tory, has two-fold advantages; it bath facilitates the direct 
solution of problems otherwise apparently complex, and it 
enables a common method to be employed in an infinite variety 
of cases, each of which otherwise has to be treated in its own 
special way. The methods to be described are purely geometric, 
and admit in all cases of graphic solutions. In the study of 
mechanism and in all applications of mechanics to engineering 
work this is a matter of considerable importance, for graphic 
methods have such enormons advantages in these cases that they 
must supplant all others when they give equally good results. 

By the centroid of any body 4 relatively to another & is meant 
the locus of the instantaneous centres of A in its motion relatively 
to B.* The expression includes two things, which must be dis- 

1 Abstract of a paper read before Section A of the British Association at 
Bienes by Prof. Alex, B. W. Kennedy, C E., of University College, 

ondon, 


2 Lhe word cextroid was suggested to the author by his colleague, Prof. 
W. K, Clifford. 


tinguished from each other ;—(i.) the locus as part of the moving 
body 4, (ii.) the locus as part of the body # relatively to 
which 4’s motion is observed, and which may for convenience 
be regarded as fixed. These loci may be entirely different as to 
form, but in all their properties they are absolutely similar and 
reciprocal. It would therefore be wrong to give them different 
names, they can be distinguished, when necessary, as the centroid 
of a body, and the centroid for the motion of a body respectively. 
The centroid of A is therefore the locus xfox A of its inst. 
centres relatively to 2 ; the centroid for the motion of 4 is the 
locus «fon B of the same centres. 

The following are the most important characteristics of these 
curves. As the bodies to which they belong move the centroids 
roll upon each other, and every point in each becomes in turn 
the inst. centre. Their rolling, therefore, represents continu- 
ously the whole motion of the bodies (considered as changes of 
position merely), quite irrespective of their form ; in otler words 
it defines the path of motion of all points in the bodies. The 
two centroids have always one point in common—their point of 
contact—this point being the instantaneous centre. This point 
may be included in both bodies, and has no motion relatively to 
either. Any motion which it has must therefore be common to 
both, so that it may be entirely neglected in investigating their 
relative motions. In problems affecting the motion of either 
body relatively to a third this is often of much use. 

For the sake of definiteness it has been presupposed in the 
foregoing paragraphs that the motions referred to were conplane, 
or, more generally, took place about some fixed point. When 
the motion is conplane this pointis at infinity, and the centroids 
are plane curves, sections of the cylindric ruled sur.aces formed 
by the successive positions of the instantaneous axes. When the 
distance of the point is finite, the centroids are, of course, spheric 
curves, the instantaneous axes forming cones of which the point 
mentioned is the vertex. These theorems were given by Poinsot 
in his ** Théorie Nouvelle dela Rotation des Corps.” It may be 
interesting just to mention also the case of general motion:in 
space, where (as Belanger seems first to have pointed out), the solids 
of instantaneous axes, or axoids, as Reuleaux calls them—are 
general ruled surfaces twisting on each other. Zach generator 
of the surface is a ‘‘ screw,” and on each in turn a twist occurs. 
The surfaces are in general non-developable. 

For the sake] of brevity, only conplane motions will be con- 
sidered inthis paper. This class of motions includes nine-tenths 
of those occurring in mechanism. Two or three special cases 
of frequent occurrence may first be mentioned. If the rela- 
tive motion of two bodies be a simple rotation, the centroids 
are a pair of coincident points, one of which must still be con- 
sidered to roll on the other. The instantaneous centre here 
becomes a permanent centre. It is convenient, however, to 
treat the point not only as a permanent centre, but as a special 
(limiting) case of the centroid. If all points in a hody move in 
parallel straight lines, the centroid for the motion of the body is 
a point at infinity, and the centroid of the body is also a point 
at infinity coincident with the former. If the path of the body 
were infinitely Jong, the two points would roll round each other. 
Tf, on the other hand, a body move parallel to itself, every point 
in the centroid for its motion (and therefore all points in its own 
centroid) must be at infinity. The two centroids must again be 
coincident, so that the motion is represented by the line at infinity 
rolling on itself.* 

Proceeding now to notice the bearing of the theory of cen- 
troids upon some of the theorems of elementary mechanics, these 
may be taken in order of simplicity, commencing with those 
which involve only the notion of change of position. If, thea, 
the line joining any moving point with the point of contact of its 
centroids be called its instantaneous radius, we can state the 
generaltheorem thns: Ze direction of motion of every pointin a 
body is normal to its instantaneous radius, While this obviously 
includes the simpler special cases already examined, its form 
allows of direct application to the most general cases, and 
especially to all cases in mechanism. Two corollaries ont 
of many which are deducible from it may be mentioned as 
of some special interest: (i.} The inst. radii of a point moving 
in a straight line are parallel ; and (ii.) the inst. radii of a point 
moving in a circle must pass through one point. In either case 
the centroids may be quite general curves, as is easily seen, 
These corollaries have important practical applications in me- 


x Some physical conception of this case can easily be obtained by rolling 
one hyperhola npon another, The change ia the appearance of the rolling 
as the point of contact recedes along either branch is very striking. 
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chaaism, especially in “ parallel motions,” both real and ap- 
proximate. 

The familiar theorem that ‘he relative velocities of points tn any 
body vary as their instantaneous radii needs merely to be men- 
tioned. It is to be regretted that it is not more generally used, 
for while it does not increase the difficulty of comprehending 
simple cases, it is of enormous advantage in simplifying such 
(apparently) complex ones as not unfrequently occur in me- 
chanism, 

The expression for static equilibrium is also tolerably fami- 
liar :—the sume of the moments of all the forces acting upon a body 
about its inst. centre must = 0. Yor practical purposes, how- 
ever, it is generally more convenient to state the proposition :— 
the resultant of all the forces acting upon a body must pass 
throuch the fuint of contact of its centroids. The application 
of this proposition to all the simpler cases is self-evident, and at 
the same time it reduces complex cases to their smallest possible 
dimensions, rendering most very casy, and in many cases greatly 
aiding the comprehension of the alterations in conditlons of 
equilibrium corresponding to consecutive alterations in the 
positions of mechanisms as their links move. It may just be 
noted that as the two forces of a couple have for their resultant 
a force {infinitely small) acting along the line at infinity, the 
proposition gives at once that where the inst. centre of a body 
is at infinity it is in equilibrio under any number of couples of 
any magnitude. In the case of a body moving parallel to itself, 
therefore (see avéc) all couples may be neglected so far as its 
static equilibrium is concerned, whatever their magnitude or 
sense. 

The following are, in conclusion, a few of the kinetic pro- 
positions the solution of which is greatly aided by the use of 
centroids -— 

(I.) Ifa force} constant in direction and position act upon a 
body, then (i.) if it cut the centroid for the motion of the body 
in one or more points motion will take place until the first of 
these becomes the point of contact, and will then cease ; (ii.) if 
it pass entirely without this centroid, there will be continuous 
motion. As corollaries to (i) may be mentioned (a), if the cen- 
troid for the motion of a body bea curve of the 2nd, 3rd... sth 
order, the oody has a maximum of 2, 3... # positions of equi- 
librium under some one or more forces constant in direction and 
position. Also (4), if a body have not more than a single 
position of equilibrium under any such force, the centroid for its 
motion must be a straight line. 

(LI.) If the position ofa force relatively to the bady npon which 
it acts remain constant, then (i.) if it cut the centroid of the body 
in one or more points, motion will take place until one of these 
becomes the point of contact, (ii.) if it lie entirely without the 
centroid of the body, there will be continuous motion. This 
gives corollaries as to positions of equilibrium similar to those 
just stated. 

({III.) If a force constant in direction act always at the same 
point of a body, motion will continue until the instantaneous 
radius of the point becomes parallel to the direction of the force. 
There is here no case of continual motion ; the theorems as to 
number, &c., of positions of equilibrium are similar to those given 
above. 

English writers have used these curves very little. Among 
modern continental writers who have employed them may be 
mentioned Dwelshauvers-Dery (Li¢ége) who uses them in his 
“ Cinématique ” for questions relating to relative velocities ; Schell 
(Carlsruhe) in his ‘‘ Theorie der Bewegung u. d. Kraite ; Ken- 
leaux (“‘ Theoretische Kinematik,” and elsewhere), who gave 
them the name (/o/éahnenx), by which they are known in Ger- 
many, and who has used them ably and extensively for kinematic 
problems ; and lastly Proll, who has made use of them in his 
recent “ Versuch einer graphischen Dynamik.” The writer has 
not, however, found them anywhere unreservedly adopted, and 
has, therefore, made this attempt to show how easily centroidal 
methods adapt themselves to the general treatment of mechanical 
problems, especially those connected with mechanism, and at the 
same time how well suited they appear to he for educational 
purposes. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 
THE ToTAL SoLar EcuipsE or 1882, May 17.—Hallaschka, 
in his ‘‘ Elementa Eclipsium,” describes this eclipse as broadly 
total, whereas, it will be, in reality, total, though the zone of 


t Or here, and in the following propositions, the resultant of any number 
of forces. 


totality will not be a broad one. An error in the moon’s semi- 
diameter led to the statement in Hiallaschka’s work. The 
following elements of this eclipse, calculated upon the same 
system that has been applied in the examination of other solar 
eclipses in this column, will probably be near the truth :— 
Conjunction in R.A., May £6, at 19h. qim. 11°7s. G.M.T. 
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Moon’s hourly motion in R.A. ate = 26 ae 
Sun’s 35 a a tis 2 BSG 
Moon’s declination ... A .. 59 38 464N. 
Sun’s sy aed dds -. 19 Ig 38'S N, 
Moon’s hourly motion in decl. 4 50°00 N. 
Sun’s ® rn op 0 33°5 N. 
Moon’s horizontal parallax ... 58 157 
Sun’s a A 8-8 
Moon’s true semi-diameter 15 524 
Sun’s 33 35 I5 48'S 


The central and total eclipse begins at 17h. 53'Sm. in longitude 
3° 11’ W., and latitude 1o° yo’ N.; it occurs with the sun on 
the meridian in 63° 44’ E., and 38° 35’ N., and ends at 
2rb, 188m, in 138° 51’ E., and 25° 25’ N. The following are 
points upon the central line in that portion of its track where 
observations are most likely to be made :— 


Sun’s Suns 
Long. Lat. Zenith Long. eats Zenith 

dist. dist 
29 49B. 25 36N. 499 | 51275, 35 30N. 23-7 
34.5 27 48 441 54 58 36 38 212 
30 28 47 4I's 68 48 39 31 ie, 
4 34"4 77 23E. go 2N. 267 
49) 20nEeesae2t iN: 2677 


The central line therefore commences in the west of Africa, 
and traversing that continent in the direction of Upper Egypt, it 
passes over the Nile below Thebes, thence over the extremity of 
the peninsula of Sinai, near Ras Muhammed, and almost directly 
over Hillah, the site of the ruins of Babylon, to Teheran. The 
position of this capital according to Gen.} Stebitzky (-strov. 
Nach., No. 2,113) is in longitude 3h. 25m. 41'7s. E. of Green- 
wich, and latitude 35° 41’ 7”, this point referring to the station 
of the Indo-European telegraph ; so that the central line of 
shadow according to our elements passes sixteen miles to the 
south of it, Calculating directly for this longitude we have the 
following results :— 

hom s. 

Totality begins May 16 at 22 36 29 

cus: es 2203004, 

Duration .., = I 44 

The sun at an altitude of 67°. So that the greatest duration 

of totality in this eclipse about 12° east of Teheran is about 
Im. 46s. 

The central line subsequently traverses China, passing off at 
or close to Shanghai, at which place a total eclipse of short 
duration may be observed. 

The next total solar eclipse on July 29, 1878, which crosses 
the United States is pretty fully noticed in the various Epheme- 
rides, though in due ,time the American astronomers will no 
doubt provide a chart showing on a larger scale the breadth and 
position of the zone of totality over their country. Then follows 
the total eclipse of January 11, 1880, in which the track of the 
central line lies almost wholly upon the Pacific, the total phase 
being visible for a brief duration only near the coast of California, 
above San Francisco, The total eclipse of May, 1882, of which 
the elements are here given is the next in order of date. 


local M.T. 


THE CoMETs OF 1402.—It is singular, considering the atten- 
tion which the Chinese paid to the observation of comets, their 
annals containing reference to several hundreds of these bodies, 
should not have recorded the appearance of the two evidently 
great comets of 5402. In particular is this the case with the 
first comet, which, according to the descriptions in the European 
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chronicles collected by Pingré, was first seen early in February, 
and increasing daily in brilliancy, would appear, il we may 
rely upon the historians, to have presented a wonderful aspect 
shortly before Easter. On Palm Sunday, and two following days, 
we are told ‘‘its increase was prodigious ;” ‘‘le dimanche, sa 
queue fut longue de vingt-cinq brasses ; le lundi, de cinquante et 
méme de cent ; de plus de deux cents le mardi.” It then ceased 
to be visible at night, but during the eight following days it was 
seen near the sun, whichit preceded ; its tail had then shortened 
to ‘une ou deux brasses,” but its brilliancy was such that the 
light of the sun did not prevent its being seen at noon-day. It 
continued visible till the middle of April. 

Some years since the late Mr. John Williams, Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the Royal Astronomical Society, and author of the valu- 
able work upon Chinese cometary astronomy, at the request of 
the writer, made a strict search for mention of a comet or comets 
in 1402 in several Chinese authorities in his possession, but 
without any success; nor is there any reference to a comet in 
this year in M. Biot’s translations. Failing thus to obtain any 
data for calculation beyond the vague indications of the comet’s 
positions given in the ‘‘ Cometographie,” the writer endeavoured 
to utilise them to form some idea of the orbit, and found that 
with perihelion passage assumed on March 21, in longitude 208°, 
ascending node 117°, inclination 55°, least distance 0°35, and 
direct motion, the principal circumstances of the comet’s appear- 
ance, so far at least as regards track across the heavens, mizht be 
represented ; but its extraordinary brightness is not easily ac- 
counted for. The comet is mentioned in Kaempler’s Iistory of 
Japan, which renders it the more curious that the Chinese annals 
should have no account of it. Struyck thought it was a return 
of the comet of 1661, but in his day that body was thought to 
he identical with Apian’s comet of 1532, an idea which was 
negatived by Mechain’s subsequent calculations and by the non- 
discovery of the comet about the year 1790, notwithstanding 
Maskelyne’s efforts to insure observations if it returned at that 
time. 


METEOROLOGICAL NOTES 

VARIATIONS IN THE RELATION OF THE BAROMETRIC 
GRADIENT TO TIE ForRcCE OF THE WIND.—In a very sugges- 
tive paper recently communicated to the Meteorological Society 
of London, Mr. Clement Ley shows that the mean velocity of the 
wind corresponding to each barometric gradient is much higher 
in summer than in winter, and that this is the case at all stations 
examined, with all winds, with all lengths of radius of isobaric 
curvature, and with all values of actual barometric pressure, 
The diurnal and seasonal variation in the relation of the gradient 
to the force of the wind is unquestionably one of the funda- 
mental questions of meteorological research, and we hope Mr. 
Ley will soon again return to its discussion, with ampler data for 
a more satisfactory handling of the subject than he has yet had 
before him. That the mean diurnal oscillations of the harometer 
cannot be neglected in the inquiry is very evident. Thus, while 
in June at 8 A.M. the barometer at Kew is 0015 inch above the 
daily average, on the coast at Falmouth it is only o-oor inch; 
but while at 3 P.M. it is 015 inch below the average at Kew, 
it is still ooo! inch above the average at Falmouth. Crossing 
to the Continent and contrasting Helder on the coast with Namur 
inland, it is seen that in June at S A.M. the barometer at Helder 
is 0-004 inch under the average, while at Namur it is o-oo$ inch 
above it, but at 3 P.M, it is at Ilelder o'007 inch above, whereas 
at Namur it is o’o11 inch below the average. An interesting part 
of the paper is that descriptive of the mean diurnal variations in the 
velocity of the wind, in which, among other interesting features, 
it is pointed out that at the coast stations, the mean horary 
curve in summer approaimates in type to the winter curve at the 
inland stations, the diurnal maximum being about 2 P.M, In 
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connection with this it is interesting to note that while at 
Valentia and Falmouth the anemometric maximum occurs in 
summer ahout 2 P.M., the harometric minimum does not occur 
till from three to four hours later. The point might be even 
still more strikingly put by a reference to the observations made 
at Pola, near the head of the Adriatic Sea, where during June, 
July, and August, 1876, the anemometric maximum occurred 
from 10 A.M, to noon, and the barometric maximum from Ir 
A.M. toT P.M. The two maxima are thus all but contempo- 
taneous, a resu!t directly opposed to the view generally enter- 
tained that in such cases the barometric maxima are contempo- 
raneous with the anemometric minima, London presents very 
considerable facilities for the working out of this question In its 
two well-equipped observatories at Greenwich and Kew, and in 
the number of meteorological stations situated within a radius 
of fifty miles, in connection with the Meteorological Office, Mr. 
Glaisher, and the London Meteorological Society. Observa- 
tions made at these stations at 9 A.M., 3, and 9 P.M., would 
render possible the drawing of the isobarics over the south-east 
of england, with an approach to correctness sufficient to give” 
the barometric gradients for Greenwich and Kew as may meet 
the requirements of the problem. Isobarics drawn from the 
Daily Telegraphic Reports alone, while sufficient in a first ten- 
tative inquiry, are, owing to the great distances between the 
stations, necessarily very hypothetical, and therefore much too 
rough for any satisfactory investigation of this important subject. 


CLIMATE OF PEKIN.—A memoir on this subject, read by If. 
Fritsche before the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg on August 17, 1876, has just been published in the Aefer- 
torium fiir Meteorolegic. The memoir is an able and exhaustive 
discussion of the elaborate meteorological observations made at 
Pekin from the beginning of 1841, and published by the Russian 
Government under the superintendence successively of Kuppfer, 
Kaemtz, and Wild. 11. Fritsche has thus been able to give in a 
very complete form the hourly and general monthly averages for 
temperature, pressure, and humidity, and very satis‘actory, 
though necessarily less complete, averages of wind, cloud, rain, 
snow, hail, and thunderstorms. The mean temperature and 
pressure of each day of the year has been worked out in detail, 
and several of the more important extremes are also tabu- 
lated. This well-discussed material has a peculiar meteorologi- 
cal value, arising from the position of Pekin with refer- 
ence to the continent of Asia, since it results from that 
position that Pekin may be regarded as situated during the 
winter months in an extensive anti-cyclone, the prevailing winds 
heing from the continent seawards, and from at least April to 
July, in an extensive cyclone when the prevailing winds blow 
from the sea in upon the continent. Hence its dry winter climate, 
the mean monthly rainfall amounting only to 0°14 inch, ana its wet 
summer climate, the average rainfall in July being nearly 20°00 
inches. IIence also snow falls only on eleven days during the 
year. Thunderstorms occur on twenty-seven days, from the end 
of April to the beginning of October, reaching the maximum in 
June, July, and August, when a thunderstorm occurs on an 
average about every fifth day. The same season marks the 
period of hail, which is, however, of rare occurrence, being only 
once in two years, Of special interest are the hourly averages 
in their relation to the winds and weather of this part of Asia. 
Thus, while the climate of Pekin loses much of its continental 
character during the summer months, the hourly barometric 
curves lose their strictly continental character, the morning 
minimum, for instance, falling close to, or even slightly below, 
the mean of the day, thus tending to be assimilated to the curves 
of the sea-side climates about the latitude of Pekin. 


Wuy THE BAROMETER DOES NOT ALWAYS INDICATE REAL 
VERTICAL PRESSURE.—Mr. Robert Tennent writes from Edin- 
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burgh to point out why the barometer does not always indicate 
real vertical pressure. Te points out that as the upper currents 
of the atmosphere when in motion are more mobile than the 
lower, and less retarded by friction than the lowest, there are 
frequent movements or ‘‘liftings” from the lower to the upper 
layers, and this affects the barometric column, “the normal up- 
ward diminution of pressure which takes place when the atmo- 
sphere is at rest being greatly altered when its upper portion is 
in rapid motion.” Mr. Tennent says “the practical conclusion 
from this is obvious. On weather charts the constant rise and 
fall of the barometer which is there reported, is to a large extent 
simply due to the passage of air over a resisting surface ; over a 
surface devoid of friction these mechanical effects would be en- 
tirely removed, its rise and fall would be greatly reduced, and 
might be considered as being solely dependent on the effects of 
heat and vapour. The gradients and isobars which are depen- 
dent upon it would also be similarly affected. The barometer 
does not indicate the real weight of the atmosphere, it only ex- 
hibits the amount of its elasticity from which its real weight can 
only be deduced when the dynamical element of motion does 
not enter into one of its currents.” . , . “As a general rule, in the 
British Isles equatorial winds are accompanied by these rapid 
upper movements, while Polar winds move with a greater uni- 
formity in the veloclty of their various layers, and sometimes 
even those on the surface move more rapidly when copiously 
supplied from a vertical source. There is hence a remarkable 
difference in their mode of inflow. Equatorial winds as they in- 
crease in force are hence accompanied by ‘lifting’ and a fall of 
the barometer, Polar winds are not attended by ‘ lifting,’ and 
if their supply is copious and partly from a vertical source, their 
increase in force is accompanied by a rise of the barometer. 
The range of the thermometer is equally great both above and 
beiow its mean. But with the barometer the extent of its range 
above the mean is not more than one-half of that which takes 
place when it is below it. When it is below the mean, equa- 
torial winds generally prevail which are accompanied by ‘lifting’ 
and extensive range. Above the mean, Polar winds prevail 
which are not attended by ‘lifting’ or such extensive fluctua- 
tions. Ience, as a general rule, equatorial winds exhibit ficti- 
tious or dynamical pressure, while Polar winds possess more 
nearly real or statical pressurc, {being {unaccompanied by the 
mechanical oscillations due to the passave of air over a resisting 
surface.” 


THUNDERSTORMS AT ANTIBES ON Marci 26, 1877.—Col. 
Gazan has given a brief account, in the Bulletin International 
for April 18, of three thunderstorms which occurred at Antibes, 
in the south-east of France, on March 26, possessing certain 
characteristics well deserving of attention. About 7 A.M. a flash 
of lightning occurred followed by a clap of thunder, and at 7.10 
A.M. a fall of hail without rain, lasting ten minutes. The hail- 
stones were for the most part regularly round, quite opaque, and 
not bigger than common peas, the largest not much exceeding 
half an inch in diameter, Clear patches of blue sky in the east 
and south-west formed a striking contrast to a nimbus cloud in 
the west, which was connected with the upper clouds. The 
clouds were absolutely motionless, the air so calm that not a leaf 
was stirring, and the fall of hail exactly perpendicular. At 
1I.10 A.M. the sky was jentirely overcast, and under the same 
conditions as before a fresh fall of hail took place, mingled with 
heavy rain, the hailstones being more equal in size and generally 
smaller. About 2.30 P.M. a pretty smart shower of rain fell, 
which, immediately after a flash of lightning followed by thunder, 
increased in violence, and was accompanied with hail. The 
largest of the hailstones did not much exceed the largest of those 
of the two falls preceding. During the whole time there was 
not a breath of wind until just before the end of the last thunder- 
storm, when a light westerly brceze sprang up. Col. Gazan 


infers from the quiescent state of the air, as shown by the absence 
of motion in the clouds, the perfect calm at the earth’s surface, 
and the regular distribution of the hailstones over the ground, 
that the three thunderstorms were formed immediately over the 
place and that the phenomena were unattended with any gyratory 
movement whatever—conclusions which, if correct, have im- 
portant bearings on the theory of thunderstorms, and therefore 
are well deserving ,of the most careful examination on the part 
of observers of the phenomena of atmospheric electricity, 


METEOROLOGY INITALY.—The Aivista Sctentifico Industriale 
publishes a “‘ project for the constitution of an Italian Meteoro- 
logical Society” from the pen of Prof. D, Ragona, director of 
the Modena Observatory, in which the writer points out the im- 
portance of meteorology, and’adds that this science owes much 
to Italy, as it was in that country that the most valuable meteoro- 
logical instruments, viz., the barometer, thermometer, and rain- 
gauge, were invented. More than 100 meteorological stations 
are already in existence, some of which are rencwned for exact- 
ness of the determinations and delicacy of the researches they 
have made, ‘They have also the advantage of great variety in 
their elevations, more than sixty of them being situated between 
200 and 2,500 metres above sea level, Several influential 
persons have already consented to become members’ of the new 
society, and amongst them are the Minister for Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce, and Prof, G, V. Schiaparelli, of 
Milan. We wish the project every success, 


METEOROLOGY IN FRANCE.—The prefecis of three different 
departments have published a circular notifying to the mayors of 
the several communes under their authority the required condi- 
tions for receiving daily the weather-warnings issued by the ob. 
servatory. It is the first time that official action has been taken 
for the propagation of the system inaugurated by M. Leverrier. 
The progress made under his direction is very remarkable, and 
meteorology is becoming very popular in every part of Irance. 
The system is to continue on the voluntary principle. 


SUNDAY WEATHER WARNINGS.—The weather telegrams 
sent every Sunday by the British Meteorological Board have 
been discontinued, as it is only during winter that the taking of 
observations has Leen authorised. The head of the Meteoro- 
logical Ofhce has written to M. Leverrier notifying the fact, and 
expressing a hope that the Sunday service will be resumed 
next September. This decision has given rise to some sarcastic 
paragraphs in the French leading jounals, which doubt whetber 
storms will be found strict Sabbatarians even In summer. 


(GOV OGICAUL MONIES 


GroLocicAL Map or BELciumM.—Considerable discussion 
has lately taken place in Belgium regarding a detailed geological 
map of that kingdom which it has been proposed to construct, 
The Academy of Sciences, the Geological Society of Belgium, 
and the Association of Engineers have all formed committees 
of inquiry as to the best methods of preparing the map. It 
may interest geological readers to know the scheme which after 
prolonged discussion, has becn agreed upon by the Geological 
Society of Belgium. ‘The organisation of the staff is proposed 
to include a geological committee charged with the actual sur- 
vey, and consisting wholly of geologists ; a cartographlcal com- 
mittee composed of cartographers and geodesist:, to take charge 
ef the engraving and publication of the map in chromolitho- 
graphy ; a director, as president of both committees, to be 
appointed by the King, on the recommendation of the geological 
committee. Each cominittee is to be independent of the other, 
and to have the utmost liberty within its own proper sphere of 
action. The Government, on the recommendation of the Royal 
Academy ot Belgium, names tle first five members of the geo- 
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logical committce, and the additions to this number are made by 
the Government on the recommendation of the committee itself. 
The geological committee may nominate for appointment by 
the Government as associate members, the assistants which it 
will require for the execution of the work, and it will regulate 
their remuneration subject to ministerial approbation, This com- 
mittee will settle the legend of the map, as well as all details 
which can be regulated im advance; it will determine by 
whom and under what conditions the geological work is to 
be carried on, and it will decide upon the memoirs or other 
works connected with the geology of the eountry, which are to 
be published as accompaniments of the map, Tach published 
sheet of the map will bear the name of its author, The geo- 
logical committee will communicate through the director with 
the eartographical committee before the final printing off of the 
sheets of the map. The cartographical committee will com- 
prise five members, including the director-president, all ap- 
pointed by the Government. ‘The Director will convoke the 
committees as often as he considers necessary and at least 
once in three months. It will be his duty to superin- 
tend the execution of the work determined by the committees, 
and to give an account of its progress at every quarterly mect- 
ing. He will also present annually to Government a report upon 
the whole work conneeted with the map and upon the employ- 
ment of the funds placed at his disposal. These regulations em- 
body the views of the majority of the Geological Socicly of 
Belgium, but from the keen and prolonged debate on the subject 
(well reported in the Bu///in), it is clear that some members of 
the Society shrewdly foresee the difficulties which are sure to 
arise if these regulations are finally adopted Ly the Govein- 
ment. The whole scheme is too cumbrous, Unless the 
president happens to be a man of singular powers, it will bea 
matter of hereulean labour to get a harmonious and complete 
result out of the independent work of two committees, who need 
not be summoned above once a quarter, and who are not com- 
pelled to have any direct communication with each other 
until just before the final issue of each sheet of the map. 
The actual survey will be made, in part at least, by paid 
assistants, Their work will be subjected t the criti_ism of the 
geological committee, the majority of which may ehange from 
time to time, thus affording no guarantee of uniformity of 
system. ‘The maps, after coming out of the ordeal of this com- 
mittee, will pass under that of the cartographers, who, it seems, 
are to have full power to bring out the maps in any style or 
shape they choose, and who may possibly be quite unacquainted 
with geological requirements. We can anticipate the as‘onish- 
ment with whieh some fine day one of the assistants may peruse 
a published copy of his own ‘‘feuille.” Perhaps his name 
engraved at the bottum of the sheet may be the only indication 
he will recoguise of his association in a work with which his 
connection ceased when he handed his field-maps over to the 
geological committee. It is to be hoped that the Government 
will reduce this somewhat complicated machinery. A respon- 
sible director, with, if need be, a small eouneil of geologists, 
paleontologists, and map-makers with whom he might from time 
to time consult, would be sufficient to organise a staff of field. 
surveyors and to carry ont in fullest detail and in complete 
harmony a geological survey of the country. 


Tcz-Work IN Lanrapor.—Mr, IL. Y. Lind, who has already 
published much valuable information regarding the glacial pheno- 
mena of British North America, has recently visited part of the 
north-eastern coast of Labrador, and has prepared some notes of 
the ehief vevlogical results of the journey. lis contributions to 
our knowledge of the glaciation of that part of the world are of 
special interest, and will no doubt be welcomed by those geolo- 
gists who still maintain the potency of icebergs and floating-ice 
oyer glaciers and ice-cap. Ile describes the ‘‘pan-ice” of the 
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Labrador coast—that is, the frozen sea-water of the bays and 
shallow seas along the coast, and shows that though in winter it 
has no lateral motion but merely rises and falls with the tides, in 
spring and summer it breaks up into pieces or ** pans’ froma few 
square yards to many acres in extent. These “pans” pressed by 
the south-east Arctic current against the coast, and accommo- 
dating themselves to all its sinuosities, are pushed over the low 
islands and promontories with irresistible force, grinding and 
polishing the hard rocks, rasping the sides of steeper cliffs, and 
driving before them every boulder and pebble which may be 
lying on the surface, as well as any blocks which they may be 
able to detach from the solid rocks. The same kind of action 
takes place in the shallow seas, the bottom of which, down to a 
depth of twelve or fifteen feet, is smoothed and planed by the 
drifting ice. While the prevalent drift is from the north-we-t 
out of Davis Strait, a change of wind sometimes brings the end- 
less chain of loose ice back again, The rocks are again abraded 
and the loose blocks are driven to and fro until they acquire the 
true boulder-form. In the sheltered depressions of the sea-floor 
aceumulations of «/’4/2s must be taking place like some varictles 
of boulder-clay, Mr. Ilind remarks that this form of ice-work 
goes on over hundreds of miles of coast. Ile assumes that it has 
been the means of smoothing and polishing the rocks of Labrador 
up to a height of many hundred feet above the sea during the 
gradual elevation of the land. At the same time he states that 
though he believes the; deep fjords to have been excavated by 
glaciers, he has found after the most careful seareh only one 
example of "glacial stria. An obvions objection will occur to 
many readers ; it may be that the smoothing and polishing 
of the hills of Labrador has not been done by pan-ice Lut 
by solid sheets of land-ice which moved over the country, 
no doubt grooving and striating it from end to end. All 
that pan-ice has effected may have been merely the rubbing 
down of the exposed parts of this general glaciated surface, and 
the consequent removal of the strie. The sea-bottom off the 
Labrador coast freezes in sixty and seventy feet of water, forming 
what is called ‘‘anchor-ice.” Seals taken in seal-nets from 
depths of ten or fifteen fathoms are often found frozen solid 
when brought to the surface, where, however, they thaw in a 
few hours. The Labrador climate, as is well known, owes much 
of its severity to the constant supply of ice drifted past it from 
the north, Mr. Hind examined thousands of icebergs near at 
hand last summer, and in only one or two instanees did he 
deteet upon them any foreign material. Ile concludes that true 
icebergs have little opportunity of transporting rock and dcdris, 
though he admits that where they ground they may be deepening 
the water by theirincessant rolling and grinding, as the swell of the 
sea sways them to and fro. Ile speaks of a loose fringe of such 
stranded bergs on banks at a distance of ten or fifteen miles from 
the outermost islands, extending for hundreds of miles along the 
eoast of north-eastern Labrador. These banks intercept the ice- 
bergs and prevent them approaching nearer to the land, so that 
it is only the broken fragments of the smaller ‘‘ foundered ” 
bergs which enter the fjords and channels, 


IIUMAN REMAINS IN A Ralsep BEACH.—During the recent 
long’excursion of the geology class of the University of Edin- 
burgh, an interesting find was made in the raised beach to the 
west of Pittenwcem, on the coast of T°ife. The storms of last 
winter have ent away some new slices of the eoast, and laid 
bare fresh sections of the low raised beach which fringes the 
more sheltered parts of that coast-line. Portions of the skull, 
arm, and shoulder-bones of a full-grown skeleton were observed 
protruding from an upper argillaceous layer of the undisturbed 
gravel of this raised beach, In examining them, one of the 
phalanges of a child was likewise obtained. Some additiona) 
bones were picked up on the beach, but the greater part of the 
skeleton had no donbt been removed by the waves, From the 
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position of the bones seen zy sifz, it was inferred by the students 
that the body had originally been cast ashore by the sea with 
one arm extended beyond the head, and that in this posture it 
had been covered up with mud and gravel. The stratuin, 
containing the remains, lay about 4} feet above the present high 
water-mark, and was covered with earthy sand. 


NOTES 


WE regret to see what we must characterise as an unwarranted 
attack made upon Sir Wyville Thomson in the current number 
of the lunals and Magasine of Natural L[fistory, as to the dis- 
posal of the specimens obtained hy the Challenger Expedition. 
Dr. Martin Duncan appears to have taken for granted that an 
extract of a private letter which some indiscreet friend of Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz published in Si//fman’s Fournal, and which 
then found its way into the English journals, is ‘‘official.” Ile 
would have done well to have ascertained whether this was really 
the case before allowing himself to comment on Sir Wyville 
Thomson’s proccedings in such severe terms. So far as we are 
aware, ont of the many naturalists actually engaged to work out 
the results of the Clallenger Fxpedition, only ¢Arce are not 
Lnglishmen, two being Americans, and one German. These three 
gentlemen are of the very highest repute in their respective 
branches, and Sir Wyville Thomson has, in our opinion, done 
well for science to secure their services. 


A LARGE and influential deputation of members of both 
Tlouses of Parliament, headed by the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, President of the Scottish Meteorological Society, 
waited on the Chancellor of the -xchequer on Tuesday to advo- 
cate that society’s claims to State assistance. Sir Stafford 
Northcote said that the Treaury was prepared to grant 1,000/. 
for services rendered to Government during the past twenty 
years, and as regards the future he promised to consider the 
matter. 

Mr. J. Russett Reeves, F.R.S., after whom that magifi- 
cent bird Reeves’ pheasant was named, died on the rst instant 
at Wimbledon, aged 73. As a young man in the 1I.E.1.C.’s 
service in China, Mr. Reeves contributed not a little to our 
knowledge of the flora an] fauna of that country, several new 
plants and animals having been sent home or described by him. 
His love for natural history continued to the time of his death, 
and for some time he kept up a good aviary at his house at 
Wimbledon. 


TuE Rhind lectures, delivered in Edinburgh by Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, on the condition and antiquity of the cave-man of 
Westein Europe, in other words the early, or earlicst Enropean 
of whom we have any knowledge, were brought to a close on 
Friday last. Dr. Mitchell showed that the cave-man’s weapons 
of the chase and war were made of bone or horn, and highly 
finished, while his implements of stone were extremely rude, and 
calculated chiefly to serve as tools in the making of his bone 
implements, thus placing him in the bone rather than in thejstone 
age of civilisation. From an elaborate examination of the 
objects which the cave-man has left, displaying an art-faculty, 
and from the study of the crania of the cave-people themselves, 
he showed that they must have possessed a high capacity for 
culture in all directions, and must have been as complete in their 
whole manhood as living Europeans. From an exhaustive 
examination of the cave-fauna, and of the actual fauna of 
Western Europe, Dr. Mitchell gave reasons, which certainly call 
for grave consideration on the part of archxolcgists, for 
believing that the antiquity of the cave-man of Western Europe 
is to be measured by a few thousands, and not by tens or 
hundreds of thousands of years. 

THe Anthropological Institute will hold a Conference at 
4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, on May 22, 
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Present State of the (Question {of the Antiquity of Man, when 
the following papers wil! be read:—Vrof. Boyd Dawkins, 
F.R.S,—‘ On the Evidence Afforded by the Caves ol Great 
Britain ;” Prof. Mclenny Hlughes—‘‘ On the Evidence Afforded 
by the Gravels and Brick Earth 5’ Mr. R. HW. Tiddeman, — 
“On the Ilyzena Bed in the Victoria Cave.” Communications 
have also been solicited from foreign anthropologists, 


THE Paris Acclimatisation Society distributed its medals last 
Saturday at the Vandeville. One of them was awarded to Mr. 
Alfred Mosenthal, Consul of the late Transvaal Republic, for his 
admirable work on the acclimatisation of the ostrich. Suc- 
cessful experiments on his system have been made on a large 
scale in Algiers. 


Mr. ETHERIDGE writes to the 7zives with ‘reference to his 
examination of the red and green shales found below the depth 
of 1,073 feet in the boring at Meux’s Brewery, and of which 
Prof. Judd spoke in a recent article in NaruRE on Deep Well- 
borings'in London, Ie states that the evidence now shows them 
to be of palozoic age, and of the continental type of Devonian 
rocks containing the molluscan fauna of that period. 


At the April session of the German Geological Society Herr 
Speyer exhibited a number of fine paleontological specimens 
belonging to the Permian formation, obtained at a depth of 242 
metres from borings in the vicinity of Memel. The twenty-five 
species found embraced eleven molluscs, five entomostracce, two 
bryozoa, &c. Although nearly all of them are represented in 
the Lower Permian of Thuringia, Hesse, and Wetterau, but one- 
third of the number are found in the corresponding FEnglish 
formations, The above-mentioned borings yielded in the midst 
of the Permian formation occasional specimens of dolomite, with 
crinoidal stems and imperfect remains of brachypods, belonging 
properly to the Devonian, 


THE monument to Liebig to which we have previously re- 
ferred, was unveiled at Darmstadt, his birthplace,on the rath 
inst., the seventy-fourth anniversary of his birth. 


THe Annual Meeting of the Cumberland Literary and 
Scientific Association ‘was leld at Keswick on the first three 
days of the present month. ‘This association, as we have pre- 
viously intimated, is formed of a large number of local Cumber- 
land societies, and both its first and its recent meetings have 
been highly successful. ‘The idea of thus associating the various 
Iccal societies of a county is admtable, and we would strongly 
recommend its universal adoption. ‘The president at the last 
meeting was the Lishop of Carlisle, who gave a really interesting 
and fairly liberal address on the ‘Analogies and Contrasts 
between Ilnman and Livine Science,” the greater part of which 
consisted of an account of some recent advances in physical 
science, Several other papers were read, nearly all of them 
scientific, and more or less on subjects connect.. with the dis- 
trict. The new president is Mr. Isaac Fletcher, M.P., F.R.S., 
and the next meeting will be held at Cockermouth in May, 
1878. 


CoMMANDER PERRIER read a paper at the last meeting of the 
Geographical Society of Paris, on the determination of the longi- 
tude of Algiers by telegraphy. The exact longitude is 2’ 50”:21 
east from Paris, the probable error being only o”o1. The time 
required for the transmission of the electricity from Paris to 
Marseilles was found to be only 735 of a second ; the distance 
between these two cities being $63 kilometres, it shows that the 
velocity of the electricity was not less than 46,090 kilometres per 
second. Similar experiments tried on the submarine cable 
between Algiers and Marseilles proved that the time required to 
travel was ,3,', of a second ; for a distance of 926 kilometres this 
shows a velocity of only 4,000 kilometres. Lut the battery used 
for signalling in the acrial line was composed of 100 elements, 
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and only ten elements were used in the sub-Mediteiranean 
cable. The triangulation of Algeria is an accomplished {fact, 
and the calculations will be finished two or three months 
hence. When the operations shall have been completed it will 
be possible to know the exact length of an are of meridian pass- 
ing through the Paris Observatory, and extending from Shetland 
to Laghouat. The amplitude will be exactly 30°. An arc of 
parallel will be measured, also extending from Nemours on the 
Marocco frontier to Bona, in the vicinity of Tunis, The mean 
latitude will be 36° and amplitude_10°. 


Tue following courses of instruction for science teachers will 
probably be organised this summer at South Kensington :—tr. 
Chemistry (Elementary), from July 4 to July 26, by Mr. W. 
Valentin, F.C.S. ; 2. Sound, from June 19 to July 11; 3. Light, 
from July 12 to August 3, both by Prof, Guthrie, F.R.S,; 4. Steam, 
from July 4 to July 26, by Prof, Goodeve, M.A., and Prof. 
Shelley ; 5. Biology, from June 13 to July 5, by Prof, [uxley, 
Sec. R.S. Details may be obtained by application to the Science 
and Art Department. 


Tur award of the Public Schools’ Prize Medals of the Geo- 
graphical Society for the present year has been as follows :— 
Physical Geography—Gold medal, Walter New, Dulwich Col- 
lege ; Bronze medal, Arthnr Sinyth Flower, Winchester College, 
Political Geography—Gold medal, William John Newton, Liver- 
pool College; Bronze medal, John Wilkie, Liverpool College. 


ARTIFICIAL flowers called Jarometers are being now exhibited 
ina number of Parisian opticians’ shops. They are coloured 
with a material composed of chloride of cobalt. When exposed 
to sun and dry air the leaves become deep blue ; when the air 
is saturated with moisture they become pinky. All the inter- 
mediate shades are easily observed. 


A reEvorT from Dr, v. Bary on his recent excursion into the 
Tuareg region of the Western Sahara was read at the last meet- 
ing of the Berlin Geographical Socicty. His researches yield 
but few grounds in support of the theory that the Sahara was 
formerly the bed of a sea. Ie is inclined more to the belief that 
North Africa has long been free from a covering of water, as no 
traces of Tertiary formations were found, and the sand-downs 
cannot be regarded as proofs of the former existence of a sea. 
The traveller found the valley of Mihero not only remarkable for 
the number of crocodiles existing in its pools, but also on account 
of the rich growth of trees in striking contrast to the surrounding 
deserts. A mass of luxuriant climbing plants prevents the passage 
of beasts of burden, 


FINNISH papers report that vast masses of smoke are issuing 
from a mountain adjoining the river Tana, and that the snow in 
the vicinity has been melted away. The region has hitherto been 
free from evidences of volcanic activity. The theory has often 
been advanced that the gradual elevation of the shores of the 
Gulf of Bothnia is due to volcanic forces, and it is possible that 
these are finally seeking a vent. 


TUE royal tigress in the Berlin Zoological Gardens, lately 
brought forth a litter of two, which she utterly refused to take 
care of, They were accordingly placed amidst the family of a 
Newfoundland dog, who welcomed the new-comers warmly and 
bestows upon them all necessary maternal attentions, 


AN extensive movement of subsidence has taken place at 
Marano Marchesato, in the territory of Cosenza (Calabria), Vast 
chasms have opened, a great number of houses have been 
destroyed, and many others threaten ruin, The movement 
extends to the north, passing the hills of S. Fili e Bucita as well 
as to the river that divides Marano from Rende, the] waters 
of which are partly escaping through large fissures in its bed, 
At the observatory of Cosenza there have been noticed for some 
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time a barometrical depression of 10 mm., an extraordinarily low 
state of temperature with variable winds, fresh snow on the 
mountains, aud a very abundant rainfall. The magnetic instru- 
ments, too, show an extraordinary agitation, 


Tux town of Iquique, in Peru, was visited by a destructive 
earthquake on May 10, The damage done is not so great as 
was at first anticipated, and it is stated that no lives have 
been lost. arly on the following day, between 2 and 
ZAM, a shock of earthquake is reported to have occurred at 
Comrie and the surrounding district of Perthshire ; the shock, 
as usual, came apparently from south-west, proceeding to north- 
east, and was accompanied with a noise resembling that of 
distant thunder or the discharge of cannon. On May 2 several 
shocks of an earthquake were experienced in the neighbourhood 
of Lofta, in Sweden, causing some degree of damage. 


In the April session of the Berlin Anthropological Society, 
Baron v. Schleinitz, commander ol the late German exploring 
expedition, gave an extended account of his anthropologital 
studies among the inhabitants of New Guinea and the islands of 
the Melanesian Archipelago, which possess an interesting cha- 
racter on account of the isolated character of the region, The 
natives belong almost exclusively to the pure Papuan 1ace. 
Three sharply-distinguished types were noticed. ‘Thefirst, pre- 
valent in the northern part of New Guinea, is characterised by a 
thin, ill-shaped, hairy hody, smooth face, thick lips, woolly 
hair, prognathous features, thin calves, &c. A second, occupy- 
ing the islands of New Hanover and New Ireland, is slightly 
modified. The colour is a light brown, scarcely darker than 
that of South Earopeans ; the body is better proportioned and 
more fully rounded ; clothing is not worn by the men and rarely 
by the women. <A comparatively strict observance of morality, 
the rights of property, and family relations was, however, ob- 
served. A third race, found on the western coast of New 
Guinea, evidently possesses a slight mixture of Malaysian blood. 
They are russet brown and dolichocephalous, with intelligent and 
handsome features, and well proportioned form. Many of the 
tribes inhabit villages built on piles and well secured against 
attack. Polygamy is prevalent in certain regions, and a‘legalised 
system of marriage appears to be general, 


WE have received from Prof, Tenrici the sum of 12, Ios. 
towards the Gauss Monument Fund. 


Tue additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Kloolock Gibbon (AjJolates hoolock) from 
Assam, presented by Mr, John Scrymgeour; two Mauge’s 
Dasyures (Dasyztvus maugei) from Australia, presented by Capt. 
J. C. Harris; an Antarctic Skua (Stercorarius antarcticus) from 
the Antarctic Seas, a Ceylon Hawk Eagle (Sjrcsactus ceylonensis) 
from Ceylon, presented by Capt. W. Vincent Legge ; two White 
eared Conures (Conerus Zeetcotis) from South America, presented 
by the Lady Greville; three Touracous (Corjthaix persa) from 
West Africa, presented by Mr. J. G. Tayler and Capt. R. Tf, 
Crewe; a Saddle-billed Stork (Veworhynchus senegalensis), a 
Black Sternothere (Sternotharus niger) from West Africa, five 
Kappler’s Armadillos (Zatusia fapflert) from South America, 
purchased 5 a Wild Boar (Sus scrofa), born in the Gardens. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE 


OxFrorD.—The Master and Fellows of Balliol College give 
notice that they are willing to receive as members of the College 
without further examination, selected candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service, not exceeding in number ten, and to assist in their 
education, Any candidate who wishes to avail himself of this 
proposal is requested to communicate with the Master of 
Balliol. 


CAMBRIDGE,—The Adams Prize awarded biennially for th 


| best essay on some subjects of Pure Mathematics, Astronomy, 
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or other branch of Natural Philosophy, the competition being 
open to all persons who have at any time been admitted to a 
degree in the University of Cambridge, has been adjudged to 
Edward John Routh, M.A., F.R.S., St. Peter's College. The 
subjeet of the essay is ‘‘ The Criterion of Dynamical Stability,” 
The value of the prize is abont 2507. 

A Warden of Cavendish College in the place of the Rev. T. 
J. Lawrenee, resigned, will be elected on Tuesday, June §. The 
College is intended for students somewhat younger than ordinary 
undergraduates, and the teaching and discipline correspond with 
those of the higher forms in a public school, The salary is 
§00/,, or a capitation fee of 5/ when the number of students 
exceeds 100. Candidates are requested to communicate with 
the Rev. Prebendary Brereton, Little Massingham, Rougham, 
Norfolk. 


GrLascow.—The Town Council has given a subscription of 
§,000/, to the funds of the University of that city. 


BrisTou.—It will be seen from our advertising columns that 
a Frineipal is wanted for University College. For so young an 
institution the salary offered is very fair, and we hope that a 
thoroughly good man will be obtained for the post, one who, if 
nota man of science himself, at least regards it as of equal im- 
portance with literature, 
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SOCIETIES AND ACHDEMIES 
LONDON 


f& Royal Society, April 12.—‘‘ On certain Molecular Changes 
whlch occur in Tron and Steel during the separate acts of I leating 
and Cooling,” by Prof. Norris, M.D., Queen’s College, Bir- 
mingham, 

An exhaustive study of the various conditions has led to the 
elucidation of the nature of hardening, softening, tempering, 
annealing, &c., and has further shown that numerical values 
may be assigned to these states. 

The researeh has further established the existence in steel and 
in iron containing /ree carbon of a eontraction or shortening 
which is excited by heat, and which proceeds simultaneonsly 
with the dynamical expansion, and masks its true amount. This 
is divisible into 4zc% and Jow temperature contraction. 

The presence of a cooling expansion or crystallisation, which 
comes in during the dynamieal contraction, and masks its true 
amount, 

These effects, due to crystallisation and decrystallisation, are 
the causes of the so-called kicks, or temporary contractions and 
expansions which occur during the heating and cooling of the 
steel. 

That the low-temperature contraction and cooling expansion 
are due to decrystallisation and crystallisation which occur 
during the acts of heating and eooling, while the kicks them- 
selves are simply the therm] effects associated with these 
changes, and are proportionate to their extent. 

That protracted annealing, that is, extremely slow covling, 
brings about molecular separation of the carbon and iron; and 
steel in such a state eontracts greatly when high temperatures 
are reached, producing the contraction returns seen at the end of 
the heating, and which are due to the condensation produced by 
the recombination of the carbon and ison. Steels in this state 
are less susceptible to cooling expansion (crystallisation), and 
therefore to low temperature contraction on subsequent heating. 


Apuil 26.—‘‘ Researches on Emeralds and Beryls.—Part U1. 
On some of the Processes Employed in the Analysis of Emeralds 
and Beryls,” by Greville Williams, F.R.S. 


On the Nature and Origin of the Beds of Chert in the 
Upper Carboniferous Limestones of Iveland,”’ by Prof. Edward 
Hull, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Ire- 
land. With ‘* Chemical Notes,” by E. T. Llardman, F.C.S., of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland. 

From a review of the whole circumstances, it appeared that 
the origin of the chert-beds was to be attributed to the replace- 
ment of the original limestone or calcareons “ ooze,” due to 
organic agency by silica, and that the rock is truly a pseudo- 
morph, a view held by several observers. 

The manner in which this replacement had been brought abont 
was then touched upon. It was shown that there was reason 
for believing that at the close of the period during whieh the 
carboniferous limestone was formed over the area of Central 
Treland, the sea-bed was elevated so as to be covered ly the 
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waters of a shallow sea exposed to the sun’s rays, and of a 
warmer temperature than when at a greater depth. The waters 
appear to have been charged with a more than usual supply of 
siliea in solution, derived (as Mr. Ilardman suggests) from the 
surrounding lands, formed, for the most part, of highly siliceous 
materials. As silica is less soluble than earbonate of lime, 
chemical replacement would naturally take plaee, the carbon- 
ate of lime being dissolved out and its place taken by the 
siliea. The warm condition of the sea-water, its exposure to 
sunlight, the porous eharacter of the corall ne, crinoidal and 
other forms, and the soft and ‘‘oozy” condition of the fora- 
miniferal mud would give easy access to the sca-waters, and the 
process of silicification would take place analogous to that 
described by Dr. Martin Duncan, 1°.R.S., as having occurred in 
the West Indies. 


Linnean Society, April 19.—G. Bentham, F.R.S., vice- 
president, in the ehair.—M. Cassimir De Candolle read an im- 
portant paper on the geographical distribution of the Meliacezx. 
His general conclusions with regard to the Melia family may 
thus be summarised : (2) The number and the mutual affinities of 
the various genera of Meliacea: decrease from the Asiatic region 
towards Africa and America on one side and towards East! Poly- 
nesia on the other ; (4) Between the Meliacece of Ameriea and 
Africa there exists analogy, whilst Polynesian speeies belong to 
Indian type; (c) New Caledonia contains within itself a remarkable 
number of distinct‘species, the type of which, however, is Indian ; 
(7) in Australia three Indian genera are found, along with three 
genera exclusively belonging to Australia; (¢) No species of 
Meliaceze have hitherto been collected in the mosteastern islands 
of Polynesia ; if subsequent observations reveal such it will be 
interesting to know whether they pertain to Indian or American 
type.-—Another contribution on the geographical distribution of 
the Indian fresh-water fishes (Part II. The Siluridze), read by 
Dr. Francis Day, curiously enough in some ways points to a 
similar conclusion to that derived from the plants above-men- 
tioned. Dr. Day showed that of the twenty-six genera of Siln- 
roidz represented In the Indian Empire, ten are found in the 
Malay Archipelago, two more reach Cochin China or China, 
whilst CZerfas only is eommon to India and Africa, and more- 
over it likewise is found in the Malay Archipelago, He infers 
that the said freshwater fish of India are more elosely related to 
a Malayan than to an African fish fauna.—Mr. R. Irwin Lyneh, 
of Kew Gardens, brought before the notice of the Society some 
observations on the disarticulation of the branches of Custi//oa 
clastica, the caoutchouc tree of Central America. !{e has noticed 
that the lateral branches are detachei from the ascending stem 
of the plant in a regnlar manner from below upwards in the same 
way as leaves, and this happens always at the point of insertion. 
Tn certain Enphorbiaceous genera which have leaf-like!branches, 
these fall as does a leaf, and they bear in their axils a bud from 
which alone the permanent branehes are produced. They are 
themselves subtended by a leaf reduced to a scale.—Capt. 
Chimmo followed by two communications, one eoncerning the 
mode of obtaining and the structure of the so-called Euplectella 
of the Philippines, the other a description of a supposed new 
Rhizopod. 


Anthropological Institute, May 8.—John Evans, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Special thanks were voted for the 
present to the Library of a complete set of the volumes relating 
to the voyage of the Aovara, published and presented by the 
Austrian Government.—On an exhibition, by Mr. R. Biddulph 
Martin, of objects from a large refuse heap in the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Col. Lane Fox, and the presi- 
dent offered remarks.—Mr. A. L. Lewis communicated a de- 
scription of the remains of a stone circle at Colderham, Kent, 
illustrating his iemarks by a well-prepared plan.—Dr. John Rae 
read a paper on the skulls of the Esquimaux, attributing the fact 
that two distinct types of skull exist among these peoples to an 
admixture of blood. An interesting discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Beddoe, Col. Lane Fox, and others took part.—Dr. 
Beddoe, F.R.S., communicated a paper on the Aborigines of 
Queensland, whom he described, on the authority of Mr. Christi- 
son, who had had many years’ knowledge of them, and employed 
them very largely in sheep-farming, to be, in many respects, not 
so black as they have been painted. 


Royal Microscopical Society, May 2.—II.C. Sorby, F.R.5., 
president, in the chair. A number of donations to the society 
were announced, ineluding a sum of 500/. presented by Mr. C. 
Lambert,!from a bequest of 25,000/, left by that gentleman’s late 
father, to be appropriated to benevolent and scientifie purposes. 
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—The first of a series of lectures founded in honour of the late 
Prof. J. Quekett was delivered by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 
“£On Some Points in the Anatomy of Ants.” Commencing by 
reference to the occasion, and appropriately giving a short history 
of the life and labours of Prof. J. Quekett, the lecturer proceeded 
to describe in a minute and interesting manner the general struc- 
ture and microscopic anatomy of these insects, pointing out the 
differences found to exist between individnals of different species, 
and also between the various classes of thesamespecles, Attcn- 
tion was specially drawn to the structure of the antennzx, and to 
certain organs presumed to be those of hearing, also to the struc- 
ture of the mouth, with its extensive muscles and mouth-sac. 
At the conclusion of the lecture, the ‘*Quekett Medal” of the 
society, struck for the occasion, was presented to Sir John 
Lubbock by the president, amidst great applause from the 
fellows. 


Victoria (Philosophical) Institute, May 7.—Dr, C. Brooke, 
F.R.S., in the chair.—A paper on the indestructibility of matter 
by Prof. Challis, F.R.S., was read. 
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R. Accademia dei Lincei, March 4.—The Roman Tuscia 
and the Tolfa, by M. Ponzi.—On graphical statics, by M. Batta- 
ligni.—On some cavern-myriapods of France and of Spain, by 
M. Fonzago.—Studies on some anouran amphibians of Pied- 
mont, by M. Lessona.—On a new function of the liver and the 
effect of ligature of the vena porta, by M, Tommaso-Crudeli.— 
On the Meibomian glands, by the same.—On the chemical con- 
stitution of the cyanamides, by MM. Fileti and Schiff.—On the 
tenacity of copper, steel, brass, and aluminium, at various tem- 
peratures, by M. Pisati and others.—On the dilatation, ,capil- 
larity, and viscosity of fused sulphur, by M. Pisati.—On 
organisation of the meteorological services of forecast for agri- 
culture ; on publication of meteorological observations ; and on 
history of the atmosphere, April to September, 1876, by M. 
Tarry.—On the small proof plane, by M. Volpicelli.—Epheme- 
rides and graphic representation of the height of the water 
surface of the Tiber, measured daily in 1876, by M. Lelocchi.— 
On tilanite and apatite of the plain of Spedallacio, near Sarsalba, 
and on mancinite, by M. Uzielli—Indian corn and pellagra, by 
M, Selmi. 

PARIS 

Academy of Sciences, May 7.—M., Peligot in the chair.— 

The following papers were read :—Two general laws of geo« 


metric curves, by M. Chasles.—Studies of Mr, Sylvester on the 
algebraic theory of forms, by M. [fermite.—Nete @ Arefos of 


M. Iaveé’s communications on the theory of heat, by M. Resal. | 
Ile opposes M. Favé’s vlews.—On determination of the differ-_ 


ence of longitude between Paris and Berlin, by M. Mouchez. 
The first series cf astronomical observations are on the eve of 
completion.—Researches on the law of Avogadro and Ampere, 
by M. Wurtz. Oxalate of potassium loses its water when heated 
in dry fair under a certain pressure, but does not lose it, if heated 
under the same pressure, in chloral vapour or in a mixture of air 
and water vapour. We may infer that hydrated chloral vapour 
does not act like dry air, but like 2 mixture of anhydrous chloral 
and water vapour.—Chemical researches on the green matter of 
leaves, by M, Fremy (third paper), Ie thinks it proved that the 
colouring matter of leaves is a mixture of phylloxanthine and phyl- 
locyanate of potash. During life chlorophyll acts by decomposing 
CO,. When the leaves die and fall the colouring matter is destroy ed 
and gives up to the ground the salt of potash it contained.— 
Change of colour of chlorophyll ; its passage to blue and to red 
or orange, by M. Trecul.—On meteorological predictions sent 
from the United States, by M. Faye. Some think the success of 
these owing to the 7d/e of the Gulf Stream, which they suppose 
to be the grand route taken by storms in traversing the ocean. 
M. Faye shows this to be a mistake; the path of storms de- 
pending on currents in the higher regions of the atmosphere,— 
On the identity of anthrax in all the species of domestic animals, 
by M. Bouley. Contagion is its most essential character.—M. 

Bernard made some remarks in presenting his Zecous sur le 
diabete ct la glycogénése animale.—Reports on the geodetic and 
topographic works executed in Algeria, by M. Koudaire. This 
relates to his measurement of the meridian of Biskra, and survey 
of the region of the Chotts.—Practical reduced form of the develop 

ment of Taylor, by M. Rouyaux.—Integration of linear differential 
equations of any co-eflicients, with or without second member, 
by M, André. —Solar spots observed at Madrid in April, 1877, 
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by M. Ventosa. Another ‘confirmation of what M. Janssen 
observed.—On M. Janssen’s communication on the sudden 
formation of a very important sun-spot, by M. Gazan. Ife thinks 
the spot was not formed suddenly; all spots are preceded by 
violent agitation of the luminous matter, Ie passes some other 
strictures.—Researches on accidental double refraction, by M. 
Maré. The double refraction produced by hardening is iden- 
tical with that produced by a regular heating of the contour 
of the plate.—On the interior resistance of thermo-electric 
elements, by M, Rolland. The experiments were made with 
Clamond’s pile. The curve of resistances oscillates continually ; 
its course, at first rather irregular, becomes nearly normal only 
after about twenty minutes ; it is then fixed at a height which 
it retains during about ten minutes. When the pile cools the 
curve again oscillates irregularly.—On acid acetates, by M. Les- 
cceur.—On some derivatives of acetylaceticether, by M. Demareay. 
—On nitrosalicylic acid, by M. Phipson.—Action of toxical and 
antiseptic vapours on the fermentation of fruits, by MM. Le- 
chartier and Bellamy. The action of vapour of phenic acid, 
cyanide of potasslum, and camphor destroys or diminishes con- 
siderably the vitality of fruit cells.—On the same subject, by 
M. Gayon. He tried chloroform, ether, and sulphide of carbon 
with similar results. Sulphide of carbon and camphor (in the 
two series of experiments) acted less powerfully than the other 
substances ; they allowed a little fermentation.—On two new 
niobates, by Mr. Lawrence Smith. These, found in North 
Carolina, he names Matchettolite and Hogersite.— Researches on 
the mode ot formation of Cyclopia, by M. Dureste.—Note on 
the peristaltic movement of the intestine, by M. Guerin. The 
matters in the intestine are not moved along by an action @ fergo, 
resulting from simple circular contraction of the muscular mem- 
brane, but by a double propulsive and suctional action, realised 
through contraction of the circular and longitudinal planes of the 


| intestine. —On a whale, properly so called, canght in the Bay of 


Tarentnum, by M. CapelliniiOn the mines of New South 
Wales, by M. Simon. 
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SCIENCE AND WAR 
101, 


T no other time has there been so much want of 
unanimity among the Great Powers of Europe on 
the subject of Ordnance. There are ‘to be found at the 
present moment cannon of a dozen different descriptions 
in the gun parks of European nations, differing from each 
other not only in respect to their construction, but in the 
metal of which they are made. So far as small arms are 
concerned, we know there is but one opinion; some 
nations prefer one breech-loader to another, but all agree 
in the employment of breech-loaders. In the case of 
cannon, however, it is different. Germany relies upon 
breech-loading ordnance, while Great Britain has for- 
saken the system and gone back to muzzle-loaders ; 
Austria makes her guns of bronze, Germany of steel, 
Russia favours steel and brass, America cast iron, while 
England has cannon of steel encompassed with iron, and 
France weapons of iron girt with steel. 

The balance of favour is beyond question with the 
breech-loader at the present moment. All the new artil. 
lery of the Russians and the Turks is of this kind, while 
the field-guns both of the Germans and Austrians are 
upon the same system. France has done nothing lately 
for the regeneration of its ordnance, and there remains 
but Great Britain and Italy to represent muzzle-loading 
artillery. But Italy, although she has adopted the British 
system for very heavy guns, is by no means a confirmed 
believer in it, and will doubtless hesitate before following 
our example very far, beset, as she is, with neighbours 
armed with breech-loaders. 

Of all the Powers, it is, curiously enough, steady-going 
Austria, which has taken the boldest and most independent 
course in the matter of artillery. Itwas but at the end of 
1875 that the Austrian War Office decided to adopt the 
Uchatius cannon for field artillery, and yet at this moment 
every artillery regiment of the vast Austro-Hungarian army 
is armed with the new weapon. Within eighteen months 
no less than 2,000 of these cannon have been cast and 
finished, and now the Vienna arsenal is engaged in the 
manufacture of heavy guns of the same character, Never 
was a more energetic step taken. A new cannon of some 
sort was held to be absolutely necessary to uphold the 
prestige of the army, and a Commission having been in- 
trusted with the selection of an arm, pronounced without 
delay in favour of the scheme brought forward by Gen. 
von Uchatius. In October, 1874, the first round was 
fired from an Uchatius gun, and a twelvemonth afterwards 
the sweeping reform which was to introduce an entirely 
new artillery throughout the Austrian service was de- 
cided upon. Government sanctioned an expenditure of 
1,800,000/7, to be spent in two years, and Gen. von 
Uchatius was directed to give all the assistance in his 
power towards the fulfilment of the design. 

The Uchatius gun is made of so-called steel-bronze. 
Chilled bronze would be a better name, since Uchatius 
casts his metal in a chilled, or metal mould, in the 
same manner, pretty well, as Sir William Palliser pro- 
duces his famous ch.lled projectiles, Bronze, as every- 
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body knows, has been a favourite metal with gun-founders 
from the earliest days, and in the East, especially, magni- 
ficent castings of this nature have been produced. About 
go per cent. of copper and 1o of tin is the mixture com- 
monly employed in making ordinary bronze, but 8 per 
cent. of tin is the proportion preferred by Uchatius. The 
difficulty in casting bronze, as those who have any experi- 
ence know full well, is that of securing homogeneity, soft 
particles of tin becoming isolated in the mass, and giving 
rise to the defect known as “‘tin-pitting.’” Whether we 
have lost the secret of bronze-casting, or whether in 
former times they were more skilful at the work, certain it 
is that founders of the present day are unable to secure 
so uniform an alloy as formerly. This was very apparent 
when some eight or ten years ago our own Government 
adopted, for a brief time, bronze artillery. The addition 
of a small percentage of phosphorus did not mend matters, 
and the highest authorities on the subject were at a loss 
to suggest an effectiveremedy. Our bronze guns, too, had 
another defect which could not be overcome. After 
firing the bore became affected, and the weapon, as it was 
termed, “drooped at the muzzle.” These were the two 
defects indeed that led mainly to the abandonment of the 
bronze gun in this country, and they are, too, the diffi- 
culties which Gen, von Uchatius appears to have over- 
come. He has got rid of “tin-pitting” and his guns do 
not “droop at the muzzle.” 

Uchatius found that by subjecting the alloy in a liquid 
form to considerable pressure, he was enabled to secure 
a perfectly homogeneous mass, a result which was also 
furnished, he discovered when he had gone a step farther, 
if the molten metal was rapidly cooled. Steel-bronze is 
apparently made much in the same way as the toughened 
glass, of which we have heard so much lately. After 
being cast in a mould, the alloy is thrust into a reservoir 
of oil, heated to a high temperature, so that the metal 
suddenly cools, but only down toa certain point. Then 
the casting is withdrawn and allowed to get cold more 
gradually. A regular and crystalline structure is in this 
way produced, which has none of the defects of ordinary 
bronze. It is a moot point whether phosphorus enters 
into the composition at all. Chemists tell us they can 
find no trace of it, but this is no absolute proof that a 
small percentage of the element was not originally con- 
tained in the alloy, being burnt out after it had done its 
work of harmonising the two metals. The inventor is 
rather reticent on the point, but in any case, it is very 
certain that he produces a uniform and homogeneous alloy 
of a hard crystalline nature. 

One other expedient Uchatius has recourse to in making 
his cannon, When he has cast his gun and chilled it, he 
proceeds to dilate the bore. Wedges of steel, shaped in 
the form of cones are forced into the tube of the gun 
one after another, until the calibre of the weapon has been 
increased by something like seven or eight percent. This 
expansion or dilation of the tube has not only the effect of 
hardening or steeling the core, but also of rendering the gun 
more elastic and capable of resisting more effectually the 
strain put upon it at the moment of firing. The gun, after 
this process, is in a state of elastic tension, and it is said 
that there is a pressure from without, inwards, equal to 
that which was exerted to dilate the gun in the first 
instance ; and that this is actually the case can scarcely 
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be doubted, since it is a fact that a section of the gun 
before being quite severed, will tear itself loose with con- 
siderable violence, and will be found on separation to 
have partially returned to its former calibre. 

So far as practical trials have been conducted with the 
weapon, the Austrian Government have every reason to 
be satisfied with the Uchatius gun, which compares 
favourably with the Krupp steel cannon in the matter of 
accuracy and durability ; while as regards its cost, it is 
far cheaper than any other rifled ordnance. A steel field- 
piece costs upwards of 109/., even when not protected with 
rings, while the iron-steel weapon manufactured in this 
country, costs about 70/. sterling ; the steel bronze cannon 
of Gen, von Uchatius, on the other hand, are made for 
352, apiece. 

In construction, the Austrian gun is so similar to that 
of Herr Krupp, of Essen, that the latter claimed com- 
pensation for an infringement of his patent when the 
manufacture of the Uchatius gun was first commenced, 
The Essen works, our readers may know, supply not 
only Germany with steel breech-loaders, but have pro- 
vided the present belligerents with all their modern 
artillery. Russia has still many brass cannon on hand, 
and Turkey a goodly number of Armstrongs, but 
both powers mainly depend upon their steel Krupps. 
These stood the German army in such good stead during 
the last war that their reputation is firmly established. 
They are of crucible steel, and the breech, instead of 
being upon a hinge, or in the form of a block, moves 
round in a D-shaped socket, the escape of gas being 
further prevented by rings of phosphor-copper. 

The manner in which the ordnance of this country is 
constructed is sufficiently familiar to our readers. A tube 
of steel is encompassed by jackets of wrought-iron, and 
in this way the toughness of the latter is combined with 
the hardness of the former. All our guns, as we have 
said, load at the muzzle, while those of Russia, Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, and Turkey, are breech-loaders. Italy, 
in the case of the 100-ton guns with which she intends 
to arm her two stupendous turret-vessels, the Duilio 
and Daxdolo, has adopted our method of construction, 
except that she employs smooth, instead of studded, pro- 
jectiles. With the employment of a gas-check at the 
base of the shot to prevent windage and so secure the 
full force of the exploding charge, the use of studs ina 
shot appears to be unnecessary, a sufficient spin being im- 
parted to the projectile by the soft metal of the gas-check 
before-named, which causes the shot to rotate after the 
manner of a Snider bullet. So satisfactory, indeed, were 
the Italian trials of these projectiles last year that it is by 
no means improbable that we, too, may give up the use 
of studded shot. 

As to the comparative value of breech-loaders and 
muzzle-loaders, we shall not offer an opinion. No doubt 
a muzzle-loader is the stronger weapon, because its breech 
is solid, but our cousins, the Germans, urge very justly 
that since their guns do not burst, they are quite strong 
enough. Advocates of the muzzle-leading system argue 
again that their weapon is more simple in construction 
and for this reason is to be preferred ; but on the other 
hand the sponging and loading of a gun is more easy to 
effect, if it opens at the breech. Indeed, in the case of 
very heavy guns located in a casemate or on board 
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ship, the Germans reproach us with the assertion that 
we must needs have recourse to all sorts of compli- 
cated and awkward machinery in loading, while in 
their case a simple pulley or crane is all that is necessary. 
Either, say they, we must expose our gunners through 
the open port when loading, or, as in the case of the 
Thunderer, rely blindly on hydraulic apparatus to work 
the guns for us. So stands the question ; perhaps the 
present war will bring us a solution of it. 
H, BADEN PRITCHARD 


THE FORESTS OF PEGU 
Preliminary Report on the Forest and other Vegetation 
of Pegu. By Sulpice Kurz, Curator of the Herbarium, 
and Librarian, Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 
(Calcutta : C. B. Lewis, 1875.) 
ipo forest reports have of late years become as 
plentiful as the proverbial blackberries. The fre- 
quent appearance of them is a consequence that might 
be expected when we consider the wide range of coun- 
try which comes under the supervision of the Forest 
Department of India, So far as bulk or quantity of 
printed matter is concerned, no one can say that these 
forests are not fairly represented in the Government 
papers which appear in the course of a year, but the 
quality of these reports is another question. They too 
often contain merely the dry details of work carried on 
during the year, and are interesting only to those imme- 
diately connected with the special department from which 
the reports emanate. Occasionally, however, a repart is 
issued which in reality is something more, containing 
much valuable information on subjects connected with 
forest conservancy, and amongst such Mr. Kurz’s may be 
classified. It is, in fact, rather a description of the vege- 
tation of Pegu, to which are added appendices occupying 
quite two-thirds of the whole bulk of the volume. Taking 
the actual report itself, which, as indicated in the title, is 
of a preliminary character, the matter in which will be 
worked out in Mr. Kurz’s forthcoming book, we find it 
divided into two parts, first, the ‘‘ General Report,” and 
second, the “Special Report.” The general report is 
again divided into two sections—(A) A general aspect of 
the country, its geological and climatological features, in 
connection with the flora. (B) A botanical description 
of Pegu, with special reference to its forests. After a very 
brief topographical sketch of Pegu, Mr. Kurz considers 
the geological aspect of the country from a botanical 
point of view, which, unlike that of the true geologist, is 
not to consider the age of the rocks, &c., but simply their 
extent and quality, from which inferences may be drawn 
of the vegetation found growing upon each formation. 
The geology of Pegu is described as being very simple 
and uniform, the hills being composed solely of sand- 
stone, skirted at their base by a strip of diluvium, “ inter- 
rupted by a deeper or shallower alluvium wherever 
choungs come down from the hills, and succeeded by the 
vast alluvial plains, through which the Irrawaddy and 
Sittang flow.” The laterite formation is described as being 
of the highest importance in the various floras of India. 
The term laterite, as generally used by foresters in Bur- 
mah, comprises several heterogeneous rocks and soils, all 
characterised by a more or less ferruginous appearance, 
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but really connected in no other way than that they are 
all permeated by hyperoxide of iron. “No other forma- 
tion,” Mr, Kurz writes, “except metamorphic and vol- 
canic ones, can boast of such a variety of species, in 
spite of its apparent sterility, as laterite. 1t is this rock 
that affects vegetation so much that the great difference 


between the floras of Malacca, Borneo, Sumatra, &c., | 
on the one hand, and that of Java on the other side, is | 


produced. It is also this formation which allows so many 
Australian genera, like Afelalenca, Backea, Tristania, 
Leucapogon, &c., to spread so far to the north-west, some 
of which, like Z7zsfanéa, spread as far north as the 
Ava frontier. If all laterite plants were to be erased 
from a list of the plants of Pegu proper the flora would 
be rendered very uninteresting indeed.” 

The seasons of Pegu seem to be similar to those af 
Lower Bengal ; the cold season, however, is shorter, and 
the hot, dry, as well as the rainy seasons, are earlier by a 
month than in Calcutta. 
about December to April, the cold part of which termi- 
nates usually, and sometimes, abruptly about the end of 
February ; during this period the thermometer rarely 
rises above $8° in the shade, sinking as low as 57° 
and sometimes to 55° and 54° before sunrise. Heavy 
dews prevail and fogs are plentiful in the early hours 
of the day, the after parts of which are clear and 
bright. During this season rain is almost unknown. 
The hot part of the dry season comprises the months 
of March and April, during which time, chiefly in 
the former month, an occasional heavy thunderstorm 
moderates the intense heat. In the early part of May 
the regular monsoon rains, which cease during Novem- 
ber, set in. The thermometer, during the hot season, 
rises rapidly to 95° and roo° in the shade. The nights, 
however, are cool and refreshing. In the hottest province 
of the country, at the height of the season, the thermo- 
meter never registered above 74° before sunrise. Great 
heat and dryness prevails in the open country, and on the 
ridges, “ while in the narrow valleys of the eastern slopes 
of Yomah, and in the Martaban hills, where evergreen 
forests skirt the streams, dew often falls so heavily, that 
one becomes quite wet when marching in the early 
mornings through the herbage along their bank. But 
after an ascent of 100 or 200 feet, we meet with the same 
dryness again in the deciduous forests, as in the open 
lands. lt is here that we can almost every morning 
observe a white sheet of vapour in the depths of the 
valleys, resting on the forests, which enables us to appre- 
c'ate clearly the vé/e which evergreen forests play in the 
attraction of the currents of vapour.” 

The foregoing abstracts will serve to show the nature of 
Mr. Kurz’s report, a good deal of which is interesting. It 
might, however, have been considerably condensed with- 
out losing any of its value, indeed its value would have 
been much enhanced. 

Whatever advantages or disadvantages Burmah may 
present to travellers generally, toa botanist the advantage 
must be very great in having specimens ready gathered, 
and only requiring to be picked up, for we are told that 
owing to the extreme violence of the gales which prevail 
at the end of April and the beginning af May, the amount 


of old trees, branches, &c., thrown down is often astound. | 
question of moist climates, whether hot or cold, is also 


ing, offering an easy and fruitful harvest of specimens of 
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The dry season ranges from | 
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woody plants, otherwise quite out of reach on account of 
| their height. At other seasons apes and squirrels are 
most useful agents for procuring flowers and fruits of 
lofty trees. Another advantage is that in the cold season 
| there is an absence of mosquitoes. Space will not allow 
us to do more than mention the appendices which we 
have before referred to. In the introduction to the first, 
which is a list of Burmese trees arranged in their natural 
orders, with brief remarks as to the quality and appear- 
ance of the woad, &c., we are treated to some remarks 
| on the value or otherwise, of native names of plants. Mr. 
| Kurz says, “ there are still very respectable botanists and 
practical men who look upon native names for plants as 
| something absolutely reliable, some even believe that 

native names are preferable to scientific ones, because the 
| former are permanent, and are not altered from one day to 
| another, as is the case in science.” Our own experience 
is that while a native name, is often a great help to the 
| accurate determination of the genus or species, it is, on 
| the other hand, often a delusion and a snare, for it fre- 
| quently occurs that the same name is applied indiscrimi- 

nately to plants even of distinct natural orders. This, 
| perhaps, is not so much the case with Indian plants as 

with plants from other countries. Mr, Kurz points out 
| che difficulty that must always present itself in India, 
where the same plant is known in different localities by 
different names, whereas the scientific name would be 
identical all the world over, or if not actually identical, 
certainly traceable. This lengthy report concludes with 
some extracts from the author’s journal of his tours. It 
is illustrated with a sketch map of Pegu, and two plates of 
a new genus JZayodendron, named in honour of Lord 
Mayo, and one of the appendices contains a botanical des- 
cription of this plant. 


INBEUENCE OF GCEIMATE ON PULMONARY 
CONS UM PTION 


Influence of Climate in the Prevention and Treatment of 
Pulnonary Consumption. Lettsomian Lectures for 
1876. By Charles Theadore Williams, M.A., M.D., 
Oxon. (London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1877.) 

"7 HE fact that consumption is the great destroyer of 

men and women in the prime of life, nearly one- 
eighth of all the deaths which occur being due to it, 
is more than sufficient to warrant any amount of 
minute and patient inquiry which might result in the 
prevention and mare successful treatment of this terrible 
disease. Dr. Williams treats the subject in its climatic 
relations, and gives what is, in many directions, an 
elaborate and able discussion of a large amount of fresh 
data adduced with reference to the therapeutic action of 

British, Mediterranean, African, Indian, Australian, sea- 

voyage, and other climates, differing widely from each 

other as regards temperature, humidity, elevation, and 
exposure to sudden changes of weather. In concluding 
the inquiry he diaws some valuable conclusions as to 
those patients who ought to winter abroad, and those on 
| the other hand who may remain at hame, those who are 
| most likely to be benefited by sea-voyages, and those 
most benefited by dry climates, and how far the tempera. 
ture and elevation is to be taken into account. The 
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examined with the view of ascertaining whether such 
climates are desirable at all for consumptive patients. 


The results would have been rendered even more valu- | 


able if the author had availed himself more freely of 
the labours of others who have written on the same 
subject. 

But it is the remarkable conclusion arrived at regard- 
ng the winter climates of the south of England which 
arrests attention. This conclusion is that Torquay, 
Bournemouth, Ventnor, and the whole of the western 
end of the English Channel possess climates less be- 
neficial to consumptive patients than are the climates 
of Hastings, St. Leonards, and the eastern end of the 
Channel; and it is thence inferred “that it is the 
stronger influence of the Atlantic warm current and its 
accompanying winds on the shores of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, which though it raises their winter temperature 
many degrees, clothing their hillsides with verdure and 
causing what would otherwise be waste places to bloom 
with rare exotics, deprives them of the stimulating and 
bracing influence which is possessed by the less beau- 
tiful shores of Sussex with its breezy downs and colder 
winter climate.” 

It may be doubted if the facts warrant this very broad 
conclusion. It has been shown by Buchan and Mitchell 
in their discussion of the weather and mortality of 
London, published in Four. Scot. ALleteorol. Society, 
vol. iv., p. 205, that the three periods of the year 
most fatal to consumptive patients are November and 
the first half of December, when the temperature is rapidly 
falling and is at the same time low ; in January when the 
temperature falls to its annual minimum ; but chiefly from 
March to about the middle of June, when the air is driest. 
Now these results, which are based on the enormous popu- 
lation of London and the long period of thirty years, would 
have led to the expectation that the winter and spring 
climate of Torquay was certainly not less beneficial to 
consumptive patients than that of St. Leonards, 

lt seems not improbable, from an examination of the 
whole facts, that the discrepancy may be accounted for 
by the comparatively small number of patients whose 
cases have been discussed by Dr. Williams, viz., 243, of 
whom 100 were under medical treatment at Torquay, 
58 at Ventnor, 57 at Hastings, and 20 at Bournemouth, 
and to an important point missed in the discussion, viz., 
the very different types of weather which have prevailed 
in the different years and the varying mortality from con- 
sumption attending on these types of weather. It is in- 
dispensable in such a discussion that tabular statements 
be prepared, showing the number of patients under 
medical treatment for consumption at each place during 
each month of each year, and the results of the treatment 
as respects each patient, in order that the results may be 
compared with the meteorology of the place and year to 
which they refer. Till this be done we cannot be said to 
be in a position to make any comparative statement of 
the therapeutic effects on consumptive patients of the 
climates of the different sanatoriums of the south of Eng- 
land ; it being evident, for instance, that the relatively hizh 
position of Hastings as a sanatolium for consumption 
may be wholly due to a chance excess of patients sent 
there during exceptionally mild seasons, and the relatively 
low position of Bournemouth to the mere accident of one 
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or two consumptive patients more than the average being 
there in a particular season when the weather happened 
to be peculiarly severe. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of Harvard 
Colicge. Vol. xiii. 

WE must congratulate the authorities of Harvard College 
on the publication of the Annals of the Observatory, 
The volume is the result of a large portion of the work of 
the institution during the time that it has been without a 
director, since the death of Prof. Winlock in June 1875. 
An account is given of the several funds available for 
purpose of publication, and then follow the biographical 
notes of W. C. Bond, G. P. Bond, and J. Winlock, the 
several directors since the foundation in 1815. We then 
come to the details of the instruments in use and plans 
of the observatory and grounds, The work done from the 
year 1855 appears to have been chiefly the measurement 
of binary stars, transit observations, investigation of lunar 
phenomena, drawings of nebula, photographs of the sun, 
and spectroscopic observations, the latter consisting 
largely of the examination and drawing of the chromo- 
sphere. In Part 11. we find some thirty-four exquisitely- 
finished plates depicting the results of the foregoing 
observations, published at the expense of the Bache fund. 
These were made by or under the direction of the late 
Prof. Winlock. It seems a pity that the authorities do 
not publish from time to time a selection of these papers 
on special subjects. Part II. would be widely bought by 
astronomers if its contents were given separately, and the 
plates, which are, perhaps, the finest accessible, were 
practically not buried in an odd volume of a lengthy 
series of “ annals.” 


Cuitivated Plants, their Propagation and Improvement. 
By F. W. Burbidge. (Edinburgh and London : William 
Blackwood and Sons.) 


Tuat Mr, Burbidge possesses the pen of a ready writer 
no one can deny when it is borne in mind that in a very 
short time he has produced several books on horticultural 
or gardening subjects. His “ Domestic Floriculture,” 
published by the same firm as the present volume, was, 
up to that period, the best of his productions ; for though 
it was not of a scientific character, it was of a nature 
calculated to elevate window gardening from the mere 
habit of simply allowing a few ordinary plants to struggle 
for an existence through adverse circumstances to a sys- 
tem in which all might take an interest. 

The present volume is one of a different character 
from any of those which have preceded it. Mr. Bur- 
bidge, in fact, says in his Preface that the primary inten- 
tion of the book was as a popular handbook on plant 
propagation and improvement, with a hope also that it 
might “serve young gardeners as a stepping-stone to 
works of a higher scientific character, and more espe- 
cially to those of Charles Darwin.” Nevertheless, the 
chapters or sections devoted to “ Hybridising and Cross- 
breeding,” “ Natural Fertilisation and Cross-breeding,” 
and “ Artificial Fertilisation and Cross-breeding,” will be 
useful as bringing together from various and widely 
scattered sources, what has been done in these cognate 
branches of scientific research. In these sections we 
think Mr. Burbidge has done his work well, the refer- 
ences to the quotations being fully given not only to 
English but also to French and German works. 

The great bulk of the volume is devoted to a ‘‘ General 
review of some of the most popular groups of cultivated 
plants, with notes on their propagation and natural affini- 
ties,” In this the arrangement of the orders is somewhat 
novel, for instead of being classified in a scientific man- 
ner they are placed alphabetically. The habits and pecu- 
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jarities of the principal plants in each order are briefly 
described as well as their economic uses, together with 
otes on the most general method of propagation. 

The book will no doubt meet with a wide circulation ; 
he chapters on propagation, grafting, and budding, being 
f a practical character, will be useful to other readers 
esides those of a purely scientific turn. As a further 
illustration of this we may point to the chapter on Seed- 
saving, in which we are reminded of the excellence of the 
produce of the Continental seed farms, especially those 

of Erfurt, which are noted for their Primulas, Stocks, 
| Balsams, Asters, &c.; we are also told that the seed of 
such commen plants as Cincraria and Calceolaria is, 
when of a “ good strain,’ worth from 1o/. to 152. per 
ounce, and Primula seeds cven more. The book has a 
good index, always a special point of value in one in- 
tended fer reference. 
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[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is take of anonymous communiuations. 

| The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 

short as possible, The pressure on his space is so great that it 

is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com- 
muniations containing interesting and novel facis.] 


The “ Hibernation” of Birds 


I TRUST your correspondent ‘* X.”’ will not object to my point- 
ing out that the ‘‘ hibernation ”’ story which he retailsin NATURE 
(vol. xvi., p. 43) has in common with dozens, not to say scores, of 
others, the defect of being delivered at second-hand, without 
even the slightly confirmatory evidence which the name of the 
observer of the marvel and of the place where it occurred would 
supply. As such it may surely be dismissed to the limbo of (I 
will say) legends, That which has been furnished by the Duke 
of Argyll (vol. xv., p. 528) rests on a better base, and is almost 
the first I have met with for which a respectable man vouches. 
Far be it from me to deny the possibility of a miracle being 
wrought in Persia, but I confess that without impugning Sir 
John McNeill’s veracitv, I simply refuse to believe the story 
except I regard as miraculous the incident he relates. Now there 
is a common supposition that miracles are only performed with 
some worthy end in view, and, moreover, that unless a miracle 
is recognised as such by the witnesses thereto its effect is nullified. 
This supposition may, however, be wrong, for it is hard to con- 
ceive what may have been the end of this miracle, and its super- 
natural quality is clearly not acknowledged by the distlnguished 
persons present. One would find greater satisfaction, per- 
haps, if the Duke of Argyll had expressed bis belief in it, but 
he contents himself with saying that he had “‘ frequently heard” 
his brother-in-law relate the circumstance. The identity of this 
phrase with that said to have been used by another great man on 
another occasion is very striking, and since the story, though 
old, is short, perhaps you will let me tell it. I have heard that 
King George IV., some years before his death, was strongly 
possessed with the notion that he had been present at the battle 
of Waterloo. Once as he was recounting his personal adven- 
tures on that eventful day, he perceived some uncourtly sign of 
incredulity shown by one of his audience. Turning to the late 
Duke of Wellington, who was of the company, he appealed to 
him—‘‘Isn’t that true, Arthur?” ‘The adroit reply was—‘ I 
have /regueatly heard your Majesty say so.”” 
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Barlow’s and Laslett’s Determination of the Elasticity 
and Strength of Timber 


ON comparing the results of Mr. Barlow’s determination of 
the modulus of elasticity of Teak timber, given in his ‘* Strength 
of Materials,” p. $2, sixth edition, with the results of dlfferent 
Dutch investigators on Djati timber of Java, I was struck by 
the great difference between those results, those of Mr. Barlow 
being very much higher than the others, though leak of British 
India and Javanese Djati are merely different names fur the same 
Species, 7éctona grandis, L., of the family Verbenacer. My 
“wn experiments, which will, I hope, be afterwards published 
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in my inaugural dissertation, show also the complete identity 
between Teak and Djati. This led me to detect a serious error 
in Mr, Barlow’s calculations. [Ie measures the deflection pro- 
duced by a certain weight of a batten 7 feet by 2 inches square, 
supported at both ends on two props, the bearing distance being 
6 feet, as is stated on p. 67 in the general description of his 


arrangements, The value of / is found in this case hy the 
formula— 
me cy 
16.ad% 5 


in which /is the bearing distance ; in the case of Mr, Barlow, 
equal to 6 feet. Nowall Mr. Barlow’s Z’s are calculated by 
introducing / = 7 feet instead of 7 = 6 feet, as should be ; the 
consequence is that all those values are too great. So for Teak 
timber the value of Z' is found to be = 603,600 Ibs., while the 
true value is Z = 380,023 Ibs. on the square inch, Also in the 
formula for the strength 
lw 
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7 is the bearing distance, Mr. Barlow calculates § = 2,462, 
pore 7 = 7 feet, the real value being S = 2,110°5 for 7 — 
feet. 

Mr. Thomas Laslett, in his ‘‘Timber and Timber-trees” 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1875), following the arrange- 
ments of Mr. Barlow, commits the same error. On p. 42 he tells 
us that in all his experiments pieces were taken 2” x 2” x oa = 
336 cuble inches, and that each piece was placed upon supports 
exactly 6 feet apart. Lut for 7 is taken, instead of the bearing 
distance 6 feet, the whole length 7 feet. So all the numbers for 
the moduli of elasticity of the different woods calculated by Mr. 
Laslett are too great in the proportion 73; 63, and the numbers 
for the strength in the proportion 7 : 6. 

The reduced values for £ from Mr. Laslett, namely, Z = 
362,870 and Z = 305,876, and that from Mr. Barlow, Z = 
380,023, agree tolerably well with the mean results of Dutch 
investigators, Z = 404,210, and much better than does the un- 
corrected value, E = 555,180, Other determinations of the £ 
of Teak timber are not known to me. 

The results of Mr. Barlow were already published in the year 
1817. Since that time several editions of this valuable work have 
appeared ; in the year 1867 the sixth edition, revised by his two 
sons, General Morin givesin his “ Résistance des Matérieux ” 
all the results of Mr. Barlow on timber, reduced to metric 
weights and measures. Also MM. Chevandier and Wertheim, in 
their “‘ Mémoire sur les Propriétés Mecaniques du Bois.” It is 
scarcely to be believed that none of these eminent men, nor any 
one else, have remarked this error in the calculatlon of Mr 
Barlow’s often used numbers, S. FIGEE 

Haarlem, Ilolland 


Basking Shark 


I THINK it but just to Prof. Bocage to ask you to publish the 
inclosed letter, which only reached me on the first of this month, 
owing to its having been sent to a wrong address. regret that 
I overlooked Signor Capello’s memoir on Selache maxima, which 
was so plainly indicated in the Zoological Record for 1869. [ 
had, indeed, the ‘ Catalogo dos peixes de Portugal que existem 
no Museu de Lisboa, por F. de Brito Capello,” which was pub- 
lished in No. vi. of the Lisbon Yournal of Science: but No. vii., 
which the author (whose kindnesses to me when at Lisbon, in 
1868, I cannot forget) sent to me, I never got, and hence one 
cause of my oversight. E. PERCEVAL WRIGHT 

Trinity College, Dublin 

Lisbonne, le 14 février, 1877 

MONSIEUR ET HONORE ConFRiERE,—Dans I’article que vous 
avez publié dans la NATURE sur le “ Basking Shark,” vous avez, 
comme Je Professeur Paul Gervais et d’autres, attribué 4 M. 
Steenstrup la découverte des appareils tamisants ou fanons 
branchiaux du squale pélerin ou Syaclus maximus. Si vous 
vous donnez la peine de consulter No. vii. du Yournal des 
Sciences Math., Phys. et Nat. de Lisbonne, vous y trouverez, a 
p- 236, la description de cet appareil ; vous trouverez également 
ces appareils figurés sur la planche qui accompagne cet article 
et qui contient aussi la figure du poisson, La description et la 
figure des appareils branchiaux vu des fanons branchiaux du 
Sq. maximus (et des especes congénéres) ont ét¢ donc publics 
par M. Capello, aide-naturaliste au Muscum de Lisbonne, en 
aotit de 1869 ; c’est-a-dire 4 ans avant la publication de article 
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de M. Steenstrup. Si vous consultez le Record of Zoological 
Literature pour 1869 (vol. vi.), vous y trouverez, p. 139 :— 

“* Selache mixima.—A detailed description and figure of an 
example from the coast of Portugal is given by M. Capello 
under the name of Cetorhinus blainwillii, Four. Ac. Sc. Lisbon, 
INomvilN Dazaga 

Je vous envoie par Ja poste le Na. vii. du Your. des Se. de 
Lisbonne. J. N. Barsosa BocaGe 


ee 


Gold in Carboniferous Conglomerate 


Many of your readers are aware that the fact of the occurrence 
of gold in Lower Carboniferous conglomerate as in New South 
Wales is not at allnew. The Gay’s River Gold Field of Nova 
Scotia, where the gold occurs in Lower Carboniferous conglo- 
merate resting on the edges of Cambrian slates having small 
veius of auriferous quartz, was first pointed out by Prof. Hartt 
and elaborated by myself in a paper communicated to the Nova 
Scotian Institute of Natural Science in 1866. In Dawson’s 
“* Accadian Geology,” of 1868, the same fact is referred to; also 
In Seluria, Prof. R. Jones received specimens of the conglo- 
merate from me in Parls, 1867, to satisfy Sir R. J. Murchison 
of the fact. In the collection of ores and concrete minerals sent 
by H. S. Poole, Esq., Government Inspector of Mines to the 
Centennial Exhibition, in my charge, was a very instructive 
specimen of slate with a little of the conglomerate attached, 
having a beautiful display of gold. This was much admired, 
The conglomerate of Gay’s River is overlaid by limestone with 
Lower Carboniferous fauna and gypsums, The conglomerate is 
worked stil] with good results. D, ToNEYMAN 

Provincial Museum, Ilalifax, Nova Scotia 


Japanese Mirrors 


A SHORT time ago a friend showed me a curious effect, which 
IT had previously heard of, but had never seen. The ladies of 
Japan use, in making their toilet, a small round mirror about ~y 
to 4 inch in thickness, made ofa lind of speculum metal, brightly 
pohshed and coated with mercury. At the back there are usually 
various devices, Japanese or Chinese written characters, badges, 
&e., standing in strong relief, and brightly polished like the front 
surface. Now if the direct rays of the sun are allowed to fall 
upon the front of the mirror and are then reflected on toa screen, 
in a great many cases, though not in all, the figures at the back 
will appear to shine through the substance of the mirror as 
bright lines upon a moderately bright ground. 

Lhave since tried several mirrors as sold in the shops, and in 
most cases the appearance described has been observed with 
more or less distinctness. 

Thave been unable to find a satisfactory explanation of this 
fact, but on considering the mode of manufacture I was led to 
suppose that the pressure to which the mirror was subjected 
during polishing, and which is greatest on the parts in relief, was 
concerned in the production of the figures. On putting this to 
the test by inbbing the back of the mirror with a blunt polnted 
instrument, and permitting the rays of the sun to be reflected 
from the front surface, a bright line appeared in the image cor- 
responding to the position ot the part rubbed. This experiment 
is quite easy to repeat, a scratch with a knife or with any other 
hard body is sufficient. It would seem as if the pressure upon 
the back during polishing caused some change in the reflecting 
surface corresponding to the raised parts whereby the amount of 
light reflected was greater ; or supposing that of the light which 
falls upon the surface, a part is absorbed and the rest reflected, 
those parts corresponding to the raised portions on the hack are 
altered by the pressure in such a way that less is absorbed, and 
therefore a bright image appears. This, of course, is not an 
explanation of the phenomenon, but I put it forward as perhaps 
indicating the direction in which a true explanation may be 
looked for. 

The following account of the manufacture of the Japanese 
mirrors is taken from a paper by Dr. Geerts, read before the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, and appearing in their Zravsactions for 
1875-76, p. 39:— 

‘For preparing the mould, which consists of two halves, put 
together with their concave surfaces, the workman first powders 
a kind of rough plastic clay, and mixes this with levigated 
powder of a blackish ‘‘tuff-stone”” and a little charcoal powder 
and water, till the paste is plastic and suitable for being moulded. 
Tt is then roughly formed by the aid of a wooden frame into square 
or round cakes ; the surface of the latter is covered with a levi- 
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gated half-liquid mixture of powdered “‘ chamotie” (old crucibles 
which have served for melting bronze or copper) and water, 
Thus well prepared, the blackish paste in the fraine receives the 
concave designs by the aid of woodcuts, cut in relief. The two 
halves of the mould are put together in the frame and dyted. 
Several of these flat moulds are then placed in a melting box 
made of clay and ‘‘chamotte.” This box has on the top an 
opening, Into which the liquid bronze is poured, after it has béen 
melted in small fire-proof clay crucibles. The liquid metal 
naturally fills all openings inside the box, and consequently also 
the cavities of the moulds. J’or mirrors of first quality the fol- 
lowing metal mixture is used in one of the largest mirror 
foundries in Kiéto :— 


Lead oo 280 an c 5 parts. 

Tin Bee oes oe Gos cag 4 pg 

Copper ... er fas aa Eee LOO! ese 
100 

For mirrors of inferior quality is taken— 

Lead gs 208 200 sia - 10 parts. 

Natural sulphide of lead and antimony 10 ,, 

Copper fees 2) a6 
100 

* * * * * 


“* After being cooled the melting-box and moulds are crushed 
and the mirrors taken away. ‘These are then cut, scoured, and filed 
until the mirror is roughly finished. They are then first polished 
with a polishing powder called ¢v-70-27, which consists of the 
levigated powder of a soft kind of whetstone (¢0-2s47) found in 
Yamato and many cther places. Secondly, the murrors are 
polished with a piece of charcoa] and water, the charcoal of the 
wood, ho-no-ki (Alagnolia hypoleuca) being preferred as the 
best for this purpose. When the surface of the mirror is well 
polished it is covered with a layer of mercury amalgam, con- 
sisting of quicksilver, tin, anda little lead. The amalgam is 
rubbed vigorously with a piece of soft leather, which manipula- 
tion must be continued for a long time unti] the excess ‘of mercury 
is expelled and the mirror has got a fine, bright, reflecting 
surface.”” k. W. ATKINSON 

University of Tokio, Japan 


THE DECENNIAL PERIOD OF MAGNETIC 
VARIATIONS, AND OF SUN-SPOT FRE- 
QUENCY 


ee CENTURY and half ago Graham discovered that 
the north end of a magnetic needle moved from 
morning till] afternoon towards the west, returning there- 
after to its most easterly position in the morning again, 
Van Swinden, who, half a century later, studied this 
phenomenon during several years, occupied himself 
greatly with the deviations from the diurnal law. One of 
these, the occurrence of the greatest westerly position 
before noon or after 4 P.M, he found to happen most 
frequently in 1776, the number of times increasing from 
1772, and diminishing from the year of maximum till 
1780, He then asked the question whether there was 
not a period of ezeht years. Van Swinden’s results were 
greatly affected by imperfections of his instrument, and 
we can only consider that the excess of irregular days in 
1776 was probably chiefly due to rea] causes. 

Though several series of magnetic observations were 
made during the eighteenth century, and two series early 
in this (those of Beaufoy and Arago), yet, as far as ] can 
discover, Kaemtz seems (in 1836) to have been the first to 
remark that the mean value of the diurnal oscillation of 
the magnetic needle was not constant, but varied from 
year to year: this conclusion he founded on Cassini’s 
observations, which gave the mean oscillation 971 in 
1784, and 1510 in 1787. The illustrious Gauss drew 
more distinct attention to the fact, for, in studying the | 
observations made at Gottingen in the years 1834 to 1837, 
he pointed out that the mean diurnal oscillation for each 
month in the second year was greater than that for the 
corresponding month of the first year ; and that a similar 
increase was to be found in the third year compared with 
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the second. This increase Gauss did not think could 
go on long, and he predicted that by continuing the 
observations for several years, an oscillation in the mean 
value would present itself. It is not a little curious that 
in discussing the Gottingen observations for the next 
three years, Dr. Goldschmidt should have failed to remark 
that the maximum was attained in 1837, and that there- 
after the mean diurnal oscillation was diminishing. This 
was reserved for Dr. Lamont, the distinguished astronomer 
of Munich, who, in the end of 1845, by adding the mean 
oscillations obtained from his own observations in 1842- 
1845, to those already found for the preceding years at 
Géttingen, was able to state that the minimum was then 
attained, but that a longer serics of observations was re- 
quired, in order to determine the law of the oscillation. 

It was only in the end of 1851, when the maximum 
oscillation (which occurred in 1848-49) was decidedly 
past, and the mean oscillation had again begun to dimi- 
nish in value, that Dr. Lamont published his conclusion 
that the diurnal oscillation of magnetic declination (as 
well as of magnetic force) obeved a law whose mean 
duration was nearly ro} years. For the determination of 


this mean he employed the epoch of maximum oscilla- | 


tions shown by Cassini’s observations in 1787 (already 
noticed by Kaemtz), and he assumed that there were six 
periods from that date till 1840. 

Schwabe had previously, from his persevering observa- 
tions of the number of spots on the sun’s surface, arrived 
at the conclusion that these obeyed a decennial law, so 
that the number was a maximum in 1828, 1837, and 1848, 
while it was a minimum in 1833 and 1843. The agree- 
ment of the epochs, 1843 and 1848, with those of mini- 
mum and maximum magnetic disturbance deduced by 
Sir E. Sabine from the observations made in the colonial 
observatories, was at once remarked by him, as well as 
that of Lamont’s epochs with those of Schwabe, 

This coincidence was also immediately afterwards, and 
quite independently, brought to public notice by Dr. 
Wolf, of Bern (now of Zurich}, and M. Gautier, of 
Geneva, It is, however, with the important labours of 
the former of these philosophers that we are most con- 
cerned. Dr. Wolf began at once a systematic search for 
observations of sun-spots, and examined hundreds of 
volumes printed and in manuscript, dating from the first 
discovery of the existence of spots on the sun’s surface. 
All the observations thus accumulated he has endeavoured 
to connect and to reduce to a common unit; and from the 
numbers thus obtained he has concluded that the sun- 
spot period, as well as that of the magnetic variations, 
occupies on the average 113 years. 

One great cause of the difference between the results 
of the Munich and Zurich astronomers is to be found in 
the interval 1787 to 1818. According to the former, 
three periods ought to have occurred in this interval ; 
according to the latter, only one maximum happened, 27 
fact, between the two of 1787 and 18:8. Dr. Wolf has 
concluded, from the magnetic observations of Gilpin 


(1786-1806), that a minimum of the diurnal oscillation of - 


the magnetic necdle occurred in 1796, and a maximum 
in 1803, and these epochs he has supported by the 
observations of the numbers of sun-spots, as well as of 
those of the aurora borealis, a phenomenon known to be 
associated with magnetic disturbance, and to have the 
same epochs of frequency. On the other hand, Dr. 
Lamont has maintained that Gilpin’s observations are 
without value, as his needle was supported on a steel 
pivot, and sometimes did not move freely; he has also 
objected to the observations of sun-spot frequency made 
during the time in question, that they were made rarely, 
without any common system, and by few observers, some 
having at times seen no spots when others saw many. 

If we could assume with the astronomer of Munich 
that Gilpin’s observations and those of sun-spot and 


auroral frequency made at the same time are worthless, 
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all our knowledge of the epochs of magnetic oscillations 
since 1818, and of sun-spot frequency since 1826, would 
induce us to conclude that there were really three periods 
during the thirty-one years 1787-1818. 1f, however, any 
value can be given to the observations during that inter- 
val, it is not allowable to assume that the durations of the 
periods have always been the same, the more especially 
that we know the period has varied in length from eight 
to twelve years within the last half century. That some 
value is due to observations of three different phenomena 
has been allowed by most writers, and Dr. Wolf’s period 
of 11} years has, in consequence, been accepted by many 
of the most eminent men of science who have had occa- 
sion to allude to the subject. 

Having had to study this question in connection with 
the results of observations made during twenty-three 
years at Trevandrum, I have examined with care the 
magnetic observations of the last and the present cen- 
tury, determined the exact times for which the yearly 
mean diurnal oscillation of the magnetic needle was a 
maximum or minimum, and have arrived at the following 
conclusions :—! 

Ist. That there are not sufficient grounds for rejecting 
the observations of Gilpin, which appear to be in general 
trustworthy as regards the change of mean position of the 
needle from year to year, and of the diurnal range from 
winter to summer. 

2nd, That these observations should, according to the 
mean law, show a maximum near 1797, and another 
should have occurred near 1807, | have found that they 
do indicate a maximum in the former year; and though 
another maximum appears in 1803, that there are grounds 
for believing the maximum may really have occurred after 
1806, when Gilpin’s series terminated. 

lt has to be stated, however, that the maximum shown 
by Gilpin’s observations in 1797 1s very small; that the 
whole interval between the preceding and following mini- 
mum is not six years ; and that no such short period and 
small maximum have been observed during the last half 
century. Since, however, the shortness of the period and 
the smallness of the maximum are both confirmed by the 
observations known to us of the frequency of sun-spots 
and of the aurora borealis, I can only conclude, in con- 
formity with the facts, that both these were real pheno- 
mena, which may yet be repeated and aid in the deter- 
mination of the cause of the decennial period. The mean 
duration of the period at which I arrive is therefore 
almost exactly that which Dr, Lamont had previously 
obtained, or 10°45 years. 

For this result the facts have been taken as they present 


themselves ; since it would be difficult to conclude that 


_ that does from Dr. Lamont’s. 


the observers of all the three phenomena could have erred 
in the same way during nearly twenty years. In addition 
to this, after a careful study of Dr. Wolf’s sun-spot numbers, 
I find it impossible to accept his period of 11} years, 
How ill the facts satisfy this result may be shown by two 
comparisons in which the epochs accepted by the Zurich 
astronomer are employed. 

Thus a maximum of the magnetic oscillation occurred 
in 1787 by the observations of Cassini and Gilpin ; this 
epoch has been confirmed nearly by Dr. Woltf’s sun-spot 
numbers, and by Prof. Loomis for the auroral frequency. 
We have then the last observed maximum 1870'9, about 
which there can be no doubt. In the interval between 
these two maxima there were, according to Dr. Wolf, only 
seven periods, consequently we have— 

Boers = ae = 11°94 years, 
a period which differs as much from his mean period as 
If on the other hand we 


take one of Dr. Wolf’s sun-spot epochs about eighty years 


® See “On the Decennial Period,” &., Tri Ay. So Lal+ xxvii, 


Pp. 563-594. 
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before 1787, and employ the number of periods he has 
hirueelf given for the interval, we find— 
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If, then, we commence with the epoch of 1787 and 
compare it with any epoch of maximum since, we shall 
always find for the mean duration at the least 11°9 years 
according to Dr, Wolf; and if we compare it with any 
of the epochs given by him upwards of eighty years before, 
we shall never find a greater mean than 10°75 years, and 
this result includes an interval of 172 years before 1787, 
with all the uncertainty of the earlier epochs. This great 
difference of more than one year in the mean duration, as 
derived from eighty-four years after 1787, and eighty-two 
to 172 years before, disappears to a great extent if we 
admit three periods between 1787 and 1818, 

It has been already remarked that the duration of a 
period is not constant, but varies within certain limits, 
The question naturally presents itselfi—Does this variation 
follow any law, or is it accidental, increasing one year and 
diminishing the next? The number of periods for which 
we have the epochs of maxima and minima of the diurnal 
oscillation of the magnetic needle accurately determined, 
is not sufficient for any very sure reply. At the same 
time the results I have obtained indicate a period of 
nearly forty-two years for the repetition of the variations in 
question ; and if this conclusion is confirmed by next maxi- 
muin, that should occur in the year 1879. It may also be 
pointed out that according to the law of forty-two years 
a maximum should have occurred in 1818-42 = 1776, 
Now this year, according to Dr. Wolf, was a year of mini- 
mum. The variation of his sun-spot numbers for that 
period, it appears to me, is not sufficient to give his con- 
clusion much weight; while, on the other hand, Van 
Swinden’s result, which it is extremely probable was 
a consequence of the decennial law, gives 1776 for the 
year of maximum; and that it was so is further sup- 
ported by the magnetic observations of Cotte, at Mont- 
morency. The exceptional period about 1797 shows, 
however, that any definite conclusion from observations 
during the last sixty years may be impossible, since causes 
of variation exist with which we are insufficiently ac- 
quainted as yet. 

When we compare the mean range of the diurnal oscil- 
lation of the needle for the year in which it is a maximuin 
with that for the year of minimum at any station, we find 
that the ratio of the two is very nearly constant for places 
so widely separated as Toronto, Dublin, Trevandrum, and 
Hobarton. J have also found that the /aw of the diurnal 
movement is the same in the year for which the range is 
least, and in that for which it is greatest. This shows 
that it is the same cause which is acting, the variation 
being one of intensity only, Since few or no sun-spots 
are visible in the years of minimum range, we perceive 
that the sun-spots happen only when the intensity of the 
force producing the magnetic variations exceeds a given 
value. It also appears that considerable variations in the 
amount of magnetic disturbance may exist near the equa- 
tor when there are few or no sun-spots ; and, on the other 
hand, that the spotted surface of the sun may be a maxi- 
mum, and no corresponding increase of the magnetic 
oscillations be visible. The latter are, however, excep- 
tional cases, since increases of sun-spots and of magnetic 
movements occur frequently near the same time; the 
mcrease of the one, however, bears no constant propor- 
tion to that of the other, 

It has been already stated that the ratio of the diurnal 
oscillation of the needle in the year of maximum to that in 
the year of minimum is very nearly constant for places very 
widely separated from each other; there are, however, 
slight variations in the ratio shown at some places ; thus, 
although it is nearly the same at Toronto, Dublin, Trevan- 
drum, and Hobarton (1°55), itis sligutly greater for Munich 


10°23 years. 
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and Lisbon (1°71). This is probably due to the action of 
disturbances which are known to obey local laws. I have 
also found for Trevandrum, nearly on the magnetic equa- 
tor, that the disturbances, or the deviations of the mag- 
netic needle from the mean position, do not show exactly 
the same epochs of maximum and minimum in the de- 
cennial period when different hours are considered. Thus, 
though the cause is cosmic, the actions appear to be in- 
fluenced, though but slightly, by circumstances of locality, 

When we seek for the cause of the decennial period, 
we are met at first by the three phenomena which obey 
this law: the magnetic variations, the sun-spots, and the 
aurora borealis. The connection between the first and 
third is so marked, that if a magnetic disturbance com- 
mences during the day in a high latitude, it is quite cer- 
tain that the aurora will be seen as soon as the disappear- 
ance of sunlight permits. This is a fact I have verified 
during several years’ observations in the south of Scotland. 
Both these phenomena are results of electrical motions. 
It did not seem improbable then that the solar spots 
might be connected with disturbances of electrical equi- 
librium, and that these might be due to the different 
electrical states of the sun and of the planets. 

We do not know, however, of any planet with a period 
of ten anda half years, nor of any combination of planetary 
positions which would produce such a period. My own 
researches have failed in connecting the variations of the 
sun’s spotted surface with the time of revolution of any 
planet by a law which holds for different decennial 
periods. This fact, however, does not disprovea planetary 
action. We are unacquainted with the nature of the 
medium through which the electrical actions producing 
the magnetic variations are conveyed. Physicists seek 
to reduce the phenomena of nature to the fewest possible 
factors: many then have been induced to believe that 
electrical and magnetical actions are conveyed by the 
same ethereal medium which we believe transmits heat 
and light. The facts do not appear to be easily ex- 
plained by such a hypothesis ; thus I have found that 
certain electrical actions of the sun producing marked 
diminutions of the earth’s magnetic force happen exactly 
at successive intervals of twenty-six days; when one point 
or meridian of the sun returns to the same position rela- 
tively to the earth; this action, similar to that of a beam 
of light reflected from a revolving mirror, which illuminates 
a particular point only at the same part of its revolution, 
has no resemblance to that of light and heat, which are 
propagated equally in all directions. 

If, then, we can suppose that the electrical medium is 
disposed unsymmetrically around the sun, that the dis- 
position and extension varies, it is obvious that the sup- 
posed planetary actions would also vary, and might be 
quite different for different parts of their orbits, in dif- 
ferent decennial periods. This suggestion may explain 
why I have not been able to find a law remaining the 
same in the different periods ; and it is not opposed to 
the conclusions of Messrs. De la Rue, Stewart, and 
Loewy, who have found very remarkable relations be- 
tween certain positions of the planets and the amount of 
the sun’s spotted surface during a single decennial 
period 

Any hypothesis which seeks to explain the mode of 
production of the sun-spots (by cyclones or otherwise) 
must also explain why the causes become insutticient for 
their production every ten anda half years. M., Faye, 
the distinguished French astronomer, considers that the 
prime cause cf sun-spots is to be found in the excess of 
heat radiated ; so that the spots are the s;mptoms of a 
dying sun; that we have in fact here a phenomenon like 
the flickering of an expiring lamp which may have a 
periodical character. Such a hypothesis will scarcely 
satisfy the demands of science, but we must evidently 
wait for more facts before any satisfactory theory can be 
JOHN ALLAN BROUN 
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HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE} 
ee great geometrician Euclid, before demonstrating 

to us the various propositions contained in his 
“ Elements of Geometry,” requires that we should be 
able to effect certain processes. These Postudates, as 
the requirements are termed, may roughly be said to 
demand that we should be able to describe straight lines 
and circles. And so great is the veneration that is paid 
to this master-geometrician, that there are many who 
would refuse the designation of “ geometrical” to a 
demonstration which requires any other construction 
than can be effected by straight lines and circles. Hence 
many problems—such as, for exainple, the trisection of 
an angle—which can readily be effected by employing 
other simple means, are said to have no geometrical 
solution, since they cannot be solved by straight lines 
and circles only. 

It becomes then interesting to inquire how we can 
effect these preliminary requirements, how we can de- 
scribe these circles and these straight lines, with as much 
accuracy as the physical circumstances of the problems 
will admit of. 

As regards the circle we encounter no difficulty. 
Taking Euclid’s definition, and assuming, as of course 
we must, that our surface on which we wish to describe 
the circle is a plane, we see that we have only to make 
our tracing-point preserve a distance from the given 
centre of the circle constant and equal to the required 
radius. This can readily be effected by taking a flat 
piece of any form, such as the piece of carboard 1 have 
here, and passing a pivot which is fixed to the given 
surface at the given centre through a hole in the piece, 
and a tracer or pencil through another hole in it whose 
distance from the first is equal to the given radius ; we 
shall then, by moving the pencil, be able, even with this 
rude apparatus, to describe a circle with considerable 
accuracy and ease ; and when we come to employ very 
small holes and pivots, or even larger ones turned with 
all that marvellous truth which the lathe affords, we shall 
get a result unequalled perhaps among mechanical ap- 
paratus for the smoothness and accuracy of its move- 
ment. The apparatus I have just described is of course 
nothing but a simple form of a pair of compasses, and 
it is usual to say that the third Postulate postulates the 
compasses, 

But the straight line, how are we going to describe 
that? Euclid defines it as “lying evenly between its 
extreme points.” This does not help us much. Our 
text-books say that the first and second Postulates pos- 
tulate a ruler. But surely that is begging the question. 
If we are to draw a straight line with a ruler, the ruler 
must itself have a straight edge; and how are we going 
to make the edge straight? We come back to our start- 
ing-point. 

Now I wish you clearly to understand the difference 
between the method I just now employed for describing a 
circle, and the ruler method of describing a straight line. 
If I applied the mler method to the description of a 
circle 1 should take a circular lamina, such as a penny, 
and trace my circle by passing the pencil round the 
edge, and I should have the same difficulty that I had 
with the straight-edge, for 1 should first have to make 
the lamina itself circular. But the other method I em- 
ployed involves no begging the question. 1 do not first 
assume that I have a circle and then use it to trace one, 
but simply require that the distance between two points 
shall be invariable. Iam of course aware that we do em- 
ploy circles in our simple compass, the pivot and the hole 
in the moving piece which it fits are such; but they are 
used not because they are the curves we want to describe 
(they are not so, but are of a different size), as is the case 
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with the straight-edze, but because, through the impos- 
sibility of constructing pivots or holes of no finite dimen- 
sions, we are forced to adopt the best substitute we can 
for making one point in the moving piece remain at the 
same spot. If we employ a very small pivot and hole, 
though they be not truly circular, the error in the descrip- 
tion of a circle of moderate dimensions will be practically 
infinitesimal, not perhaps varying beyond the width of the 
thinnest line which the tracer can be made to describe ; 
and even when we employ large pivots and holes we shall 
get results as accurate, because those pivots and holes 
may be made by the employment of very small ones in 
the machine which makes them. 

It appears, then, that although we have an easy and 
accurate method of describing a circle, we have at first 
sight no corresponding means of describing a straight 
line; and there would seem to be a substantial difficulty 
in producing what mathematicians call the simplest curve, 
so that the question how to get over that difficulty be- 
comes one of a decided theoretical interest. 

Nor is the interest theoretical only, for the question is 
one of direct importance to the practical mechanician. 
In a large number of machines and scientific apparatus 
it is requisite that some point or points should move accu- 
rately in a straight line with as little friction as possible. 
If the ruler principle is adopted, and the point is kept in 
its path by guides, we have, besides the initial difficulty of 
making the guides truly straight, the wear and tear pro- 
duced by the friction of the sliding surfaces, and the 
deformation produced by changes of temperature and 
varying strains. It becomes therefore of real conse- 
quence to obtain, if possible, some method which shall 
not involve these objectionable features, but possess the 
accuracy and ease of movement which characterises our 
circle-producing apparatus. 

Turning to that apparatus we notice that all that is 
requisite to draw with accuracy a circle of any given 
radius is to have the distance between the pivot and the 
tracer properly determined, and if I pivot a second 
“ niece” to the fixed surface at a second point having a 
tracer as the first piece has, by properly determining the 
distance between the second tracer and pivot I can 
describe a second circle whose radius bears any propor- 
tion I please to that of the first circle. Now, removing 
the tracers, let me pivot a third piece to these two radial 
pieces, as I may call them, at the points where the tracers 
were, and let me fix a tracer at any point on this third or 
traversing piece. You will at once see that if the radial 
pieces were big enough the tracer would describe circles 
or portions of circles on ¢hew, though they are in motion, 
with the same ease and accuracy as in the case of the 
simple circle drawing apparatus ; the tracer will not how- 
ever describe a circle on the zxed surface but a compli- 
cated curve. 

This curve will, however, be described with all the ease 
and accuracy of movement with which the circles were 
described, and if 1 wish to reproduce ina second appa- 
ratus the curves which I produce with this, 1 have only to 
get the distances between the pivots and tracers accu- 
rately the same in both cases, and the curves will also be 
accurately the same. I could of course go on adding fresh 


| pieces ad (’bztum, and 1 should get points on the structure 


produced, describing in general very complicated curves, 
but with the same results as to accuracy and smoothness, 
the reproduction of any particular curve depending solely 
on the correct determination of a certain definite number 
of distances. ; 
These systems, built up of pieces pointed or pivoted 
together, and turning about pivots attached to a fixed 
base, so that the various points on the pieces all describe 
definite curves, I shall term “link-motions,” the pieces 
being termed “links.” As, however, it sometimes facili- 
tates the consideration of the properties of these struc- 


| tures to regard them apart from the base to which they 
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are pivoted, the word “linkage” ts employed to denote any 
combination of pieces pivoted together, When such a 
combination is pivoted in any way to a fixed base, the 
motion of points on it not being necessarily confined to 
fixed paths, the link structure is called a “linkwork:” a 
“linkwork ” in which the motion of every point is in some 
definite path being, as before stated, termed a “link- 
motion.” Ishall only add to these expressions two more ; 
the point of a link-motion which describes any curve is 
called a “ graph,” the curve being calied a “gram.” 


Fig. 1. 


The consideration of the various properties of these 
“linkages” has occupied much attention of late years 
among mathematicians, and is a subject of much com- 
plexity and difficulty. With the purely mathematical 
side of the question 1 do not, however, propose to deal to- 
day, as we shall have quite enough to do if we confine 
our attention to the practical results which mathemati- 
cians have obtained, and which 1 believe only mathemati- 
cians could have obtained. That these results are valuable 
cannot, 1 think, be doubted, though it may well be that 
their great beauty has led some to attribute to them an 
importance which they do not really possess; and it 
may be that fifty years ago they would have had a value 
which, through the great improvements that modern 
mechanicians have effected in the production of true 
planes, rulers and other exact mechanical structures, can- 
not new be ascribed tothem. But linkages have not at 
present, 1-think, been sufficiently put before the mecha- 
nician to enable us to say what value should really be set 
upon them. 

The practical results obtained by the use of linkages 
are but few in number, and are closely connected with the 


problem of “straight-line motion,” having in fact been | motion. 


discovered during the investigation of that problem, and 
I shall be naturally led to consider them if I make 
“straight-line motion” the backbone of my lecture. 
Before, however, planging into the midst of these link- 
ages it will be useful to know how we can practically 
construct such models as we require ; and here is one of 
the great advantages of our subject—we can get our 


results visibly before us so very easily. Pins for fixed 
pivots, cards for links, string or cotton for the other pivots, 
and a dining-room table, or a drawing board if the former 
be thought objectionable, for a fixed base, are all we require. 
If something more artistic be preferred, the plan adopted 
im the models exhibited by me in the Loan Collection can 
be employed. The models were constructed by my 
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brother, Mr. H. R. Kempe, in the following way. The 
bases are thin deal boards painted black ; the links are 
neatly shaped out of thick cardboard (it is hard work 
making them, you have to sharpen your knife about every 
ten minutes, as the cardboard turns the edge very 
rapidly) ; the pivots are little rivets made of catgut, the 


Fig. 3. 


heads being formed by pressing the face of a heated steel 
chisel on the ends of the gut after it is passed through 
the holes in the links ; this gives a very firm and smoothly 
working joint. More durable links may be made of tin- 
plate ; the pivot-holes must in this case be punched, and 
the eyelets used by bootmakers for laced boots employed 
as pivots; you can get the proper tools at a trifling 
expense at any large tool shop. 

Now, as I have said, the curves described by the 
various points on these link-motions are in general very 
complex. But they are not necessarily so. By properly 
choosing the distances at our disposal we can make them 
very simple. But can we go to the fullest extent of 
simplicity and get a point on one of them moving accu- 
rately in a siraight line? That is what we are going to 
investigate. 

To solve the problem with our single link is clearly 
impossible: all the points on it describe circles. We 
must therefore go to the next simple case—our three-link 
In this case you will see that we have at our 
disposal the distance between the fixed pivots, the dis- 
tances between the pivots on the radial links, the distance 
between the pivots on the traversing link, and the dis- 
tances of the tracer from those pivots ; in all six different 


Fig. 4. 


distances. Can we choose those distances so that our 
tracing-point shall move in a straight line? 

The first person who investigated this was that great 
man James Watt. “ Watt’s Parallel Motion,” invented in 
1784, is well known to every engineer, and is employed in 
nearly every beam-engine. The apparatus reduced to its 
simplest form is shown in Fig, 2, 
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The radial bars are of equal length—I employ the word 
“length” for brevity, to denote the distance between the 
pivots, the links, of course, may be of any length or 
shape,—and the distance between the pivots or the tra- 
versing link is such that when the radial bars are parallel 
the line joining those pivots is perpendicular to the radial 
bars, The tracing-point is situate half-way between the 
pivots on the traversing piece. The curve described by 
the tracer is, if the apparatus does not deviate much from 
its mean position, approximately a straight line. The 
reason of this is that the circles described by the ex- 
tremities of the radial bars have their concavities turned 
in opposite directions, and the tracer being half-way be- 
tween, describes a curve which is concave neither one 
way nor the other, and is therefore a straight line. The 
curve is not, however, accurately straight, for if I allow 
the tracer to describe the whole path it is capabie of 
describing, it will, when it gets some distance from its 
mean position, deviate considerably from the straight line, 
and will be found to describe a figure 8, the portions at 
the crossing being nearly straight. We know that they 
are not quite straight, because it is impossible to have 
such a curve partly straight and partly curved. 

For many purposes the straight line described by 
Watt's apparatus is sufficiently accurate, but if we require 
an exact one it will, of course, not do, and we must try 
again. Now it is capable of proof that it is impossible to 
solve the problem with three moving links ; closer ap- 
proximations to the truth than that given by Watt can be 
obtained, but still not actual truth, 


I have here some examples of these closer approxima - 
tions. The first of these, shown in Fig. 3, is due to 
Richard Roberts of Manchester. 

The radial bars are of equal length, the distance be- 
tween the fixed pivots is twice that of the pivots on the 
traversing piece, and the tracer is situate on the traversing 
piece, at a distance from the pivots on it equal to the 
lengths of the radial bars. The tracer in consequence 
coincides with the straight line joining the fixed pivots at 
those pivots and half-way between them. It does not, 
however, coincide at any other point, but deviates very 
slightly between the fixed pivots. The path described by 
the tracer when it passes the pivots, altogether deviates 
from the straight line. : 

‘The other apparatus was invented by Prof. Tchebicheff 
of St. Petersburg. It is shown in Fig. 4. The radial 
bars are equal in length, being each in my little model 
five inches long. The distance between the fixed pivots 
must then be four inches, and the distance between the 
pivots or the traversing bar two inches. The tracer is 
taken half-way between these last. If now we draw a 
straight line—1 had forgotten that we cannot do that yet, 
well, if we draw a straight line, popularly so called— 
through the tracer in its mean position as shown in the 
figure, parallel to that forming the fixed pivots, it will be 
found that the tracer will coincide with that line at the 
points where verticals through the fixed pivots cut it as 
well as at the mean position, but, as in the case of 
Roberts’s parallel motion, it co:ncides nowhere else, 
though its deviation is very small as long as it remains 
between the verticals. 
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We have failed then with three links, and we must go on 
to the next case, a five-link motion—for you will observe 
that we must have an odd number of links if we want an 
apparatus describing definite curves. Can we solve the 
problem with five? Well, we can, but this was not the 
first accurate parallel motion discovered, and we must 
give the first inventor his due (although he did not find 
ne simplest way), and proceed in strict chronological 
order. 

In 1864, eighty years after Watt’s discovery, the pro- 
blem was first solved by M. Peaucellier, an officer of 
Engineers in the French army. His discovery was not at 
first estimated at its true value, fell almost into oblivion, 
and was rediscovered by a Russian student named Lipkin, 
who got a substantial reward from the Russian Govermn- 
ment for his supposed originality. However, M. Peau- 
cellier’s merit has at last been recognised, and he has 
been awarded the great mech nical prize of the Institute 
of France, the “ Prix Montyon.” 

M. Peaucellier’s apparatus is shown in Fig. 5. It has, 
as you see, seven pieces or links. There are first of all 
two long links of equal length. These are both pivoted 
at the same fixed point; their other extremities are 
pivoted to opposite angles of a rhombus composed of four 
equal shorter links. The portion of the apparatus I have 
thus far described, considered apart from the fixed base, 
is a linkage termed a “ Peaucellier cell.” We then take 
an extra link, and pivot it to a fixed point whose distance 
from the first fixed point, that to which the cell is pivoted, 
is the same as the length of the extra link ; the other end 
of the extra link is then pivoted to one of the free angles 
of the rhombus ; the other free angle of the rhombus has 
a pencil at its pivot. That pencil will accurately describe 
a straight line. 

I must now indulge in a little simple geometry. It is 
absolutely necessary that I should do so in order that you 
may understand the principle of our apparatus. 


(Vo be continued.) 


FOSSIE FLORAS AND GLACIAL PERIODS 


RECENT notice in NATURE (vol. xiv. p. 336) of certain 
inferences of Prof. Heer in connection with the Arctic 
fossil plants obtained by the Swedish Expeditions of 1870 
and 1872, suggests some thoughts on the relations of fossil 
plants to climate, which, though | have discussed them 
elsewhere, deserve to have attention again directed to 
them. In my Bakerian Lecture before the Royal Society 
in 1870, and in my “ Report on the Pre carboniferous 
Flora of Canada,” published by the Canadian Survey 
in 1871, 1 deduced from the generalisations of Prof. 
James Hall as to the growth of the American Continent 
from the north-east, in connection with the distribution of 
the fossil plants of the Upper Silurian, Erian, and Carbo- 
niferous systems, the conclusion that these assemblages 
of plants entered North America from the north-east, and 
propagated themselves southward and westward. Prof. 
Asa Gray had, as early as 1867, stated similar conclusions 
with reference to the modern floras of America and 
Eastern Asia, and has more recently extended them to 
the Tertiary floras on the evidence of Heer and Les- 
quereux.! 

The further conclusion that all the old floras appeared 
suddenly and abruptly in the temperate regions, and with 
a great number of species, I have illustrated in the Re- 
port above referred to, as far as regards the Paleozoic 
plants, and have referred to the evidence of it in the case 
of the Cretaceous and Tertiary floras in my address to 
the American Association in 1875. 

With regard to the succession of these floras, it is true 
that it has been the fashion with certain European palz- 
ontologists to regard our rich Devonian or Erian flora 
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of America as of Carboniferous age, simply because it 
contains forms not found as yet in rocks so old in Eu- 
rope. But this notion is at variance with stratigraphy 
and animal fossils, and quite as wide of the mark as the 
often-repeated dictum of some of the same authorities that 
the Cretaccous flora of Vancouver Island and the 
Eocene flora of the North-western plains are equivalents 
of the European Miocene. In point of fact, we have in 
America distinct floras of Erian and Carboniferous age 
with an intermediate sub-flora of Lower Carboniferous 
date,t and succeeding them the Triassic and Jurassic 
flora, that of the Cretaceous, that of the Eocene, and that 
of the Miocene ; and there is goad reason to believe that 
all of these invaded the Continent from the northward 
and lingered longest in the south. There may no doubt 
have been counter migrations from the south, but these 
seem to have left less trace in the geological record. The 
special Lower Carboniferous or “ Culm” flora, and that 
of the Eocene in Europe, may be of this character. 

If we compare these facts with those known from other 
sources as to the alternation of cold and warm climates 
in the northern hemisphere, it would seem that they 
harmonise most closely on the hypothesis advocated by 
Sir Charles Lyell, that these changes of climate have 
depended mainly on the distribution of land and water 
and of the ocean currents. 

Assuming a condition in which much tropical land 
existed, along with islands in the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
regions, surrounded with deep water over which warm 
currents were distributed, a rich flora might extend as far 
northward as the supply of light would permit. Further, 
if such condition of equatorial protuberance were coin- 
cident with a less obliquity of the ecliptic, there might be 
less difficulty with regard to a continuous supply of light 
than under present circumstances. Succeeding elevation 
of northern and temperate land and depression of that 
nearer the equator, would destroy the more southern flora 
and cause that of the north to advance over the newly- 
elevated continental plateaus. This would more especially 
be the case if, as we may infer from the possible connec- 
tion of equatorial subsidence with the retardation of the 
earth’s rotation, the depression of the northern land was 
very slow and gradual, and that of the equatorial land 
more sudden and paroxysmal. 

Invasions of plants from the north would thus result 
from continental elevation in the temperate regions, and 
these invasions would go on contemporaneously with the 
introduction of less equable and cooler climatal conditions. 
These might not, however, advance so far as to cause 
extreme glacial phenomena, except in those, perhaps rare, 
circunistances, when Arctic land was elevated while the 
greater part of the tropical and temperate areas remained 
under shallow seas with little heating and radiating sur- 
face and invaded by much northern ice. Further, when 
we take into consideration the growth of the continents 
in later geological times, it is evident that such periods of 
exceptional cold would be more likely to occur in these 
later times, and that they might be less intense in earlier 
geological periods, and might attain their maximum in 
the last glacial period. They would also be irregular as 
to the intervals between them, and might through long 
periods be absent altogether. We have proof of the 
efficacy of such causes in the contrast between the climates 
of Labrador and England at the present day, and also in 
that sameness of the climate of those regions in the Post- 
pliocene period, of which ] long ago pointed out the evi- 
dence in my “ Acadian Geology.” Such moderate views 
as to glacial periods may also serve to render more ex- 
plicable the facts as to the absence of evidence of glacial 
action in Arctic Tertiary formations as observed by 
Nordenskjoéld. 

Tt will of course be understood that my conception of 
glacial periods is not that of continental ice-caps; but 
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rather such conditions as would cover great breadths of 
shallow sea in the northern hemisphere with a permanent 
and continuous ice-pack, accompanied of course with 
“bordage” and “ anchor ice” and with glaciers descend- 
ing to the sea from high lands; the whole resembling 
that now occupying large areas of the Arctic seas, and 
occurring in winter in the Gulf and River St. Lawrence. 
To such agencies I have been accustomed for the last 
twenty years to refer our Canadian boulder clay and 
glaciated rocks. Further, to this extent we have evi- 
dence, locally at least, of ice-action in temperate latitudes 
(in non-fossiliferous conglomerates with boulders) as far 
back as the Huronian age, while the evidence of alternate 
submergence and emergence of the northern land extends 
down to that of the Post-pliocene, whose greatness geolo- 
gists are only beginning to realise. 

It is a corollary from these views that there can have 
been no change within geological time in the position of 
the earth’s axis of rotation. The distribution of sedi- 
ment by the polar currents, and the lines of plication and 
upheaval of the crust, as well as the distribution of suc- 
cessive floras, prove that the poles have remained siace 
the Laurentian period where they now are. I need here 
merely refer to the fact, well known to all American 
geologists, that the earthy matter of the thick Appalachian 
sediments lies parallel to the line of the modern Arctic 
currents, which seem in all geological time to have been 
potent agents in carrying the @ébrzs of the disintegrated 
Arctic rocks to the south, and filling up the voids caused 
by equatorial subsidence. Further, the great organic 
limestones, which represent the contemporaneous food- 
bearing warm currents from the equator, lie on the pla- 
teaus and in the bays of the old Eozoic and Palzozoic 
land. C) 

We need not, however, in consistency with such views, 
refuse to attach any importance which they may seem to 
require to astronomical cycles affecting the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit and the precession of the equinoxes, or to 
the possible diminution or inequality of solar energy, or 
to the secular cooling and contraction of the earth or 
the retardation of its rotation. But geologists and 
palzontologists, in speculating on past conditions of the 
earth, should endeavour in the first instance to gauge the 
value of the causes indicated by their own sciences ; and 
where climate is in question no evidence can be more 
important than that of continental elevation and depres- 
sion, in connection with the appearance and diffusion of 
those assemblages of land plants which furnish so sure 
testimony as to climatal influences. 

I should perhaps apologise for throwing out these sug- 
gestions with so little of illustration or proof. For much 
of this I may refer to my published memoirs ;1 and I have 
now before me a mass of additional evidence, collected 
in all the great regions from Newfoundland to British 
Columbia by several recent observers, which I have 
not at the moment time or opportunity to throw into a 
connected form. My present object is tu invite the atten- 
tion of the many young and active geologists now working 
at these subjects to lines of investigation from which they 
may be deterred by some of the theoretical views now 
current. J. W. Dawson 

McGill College, Montreal 


A NEW STIMULANT—PITURY 


ARON VON MUELLER writes to the 4ustraliax 
Medical Fournal on the origin of the Pitury, a 
stimulant said to be of marvellous power, and known to 
be in use by the Aborigines of Central Australia. After 
years of efforts to get a specimen of the plant, he had 
obtained leaves, but neither flowers nor fruits. He can 
almost with certainty, after due microscopic examination, 


t Especially the Report above referred to, and ‘ Notes on the Post- 
pliocene Geology of Canada,” Canadian Naturalist, New Series, vol. vi. 
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pronounce those of the Pitury as derived from his Dx- 
boisia Hofwoodii, described in 1861 (Frag. Phytogr. 
alusir. 11., 138) This bush extends from the Darling 
River and Barcoo to West Australia, through desert 
scrubs, but is of exceedingly sparse occurrence anywhere, 
In fixing the origin of the Pitury, a wide field for further 
inquiry is opened up, inasmuch as a second species of 
Duboisia (D. myoporoides, R. Br.) extends in forest land 
from near Sydney to near Cape York, and is traced also 
to New Caledonia, and lately by him also to New Guinea. 
In all probability this D. myoforoides shares the proper- 
ties of D. Hopwoodii, as he finds that both have the same 
burning acrid taste. Baron Mueller adds: “ Though the 
first known species is so near to us, we never suspected 
any such extraordinary properties in it as are now esta- 
blished for the later discovered species. Moreover, the 
numerous species of the allied genus x/hocercis, extend- 
ing over the greater part of the Australian continent and 
to Tasmania, should now also be tasted, and further the 
many likewise cognate Schwenkeas of South America, 
should be drawn into the same cyclus of research, nothing 
whatever of the properties of any of these plants being 
known. The natives of Central Australia chew the leaves 
of Dudboisia Hopwoodii, just as the Peruvians and Chilians 
masticate the leaves of the Coca (E7ythroxy/ox Coca), to in- 
vigorate themselves during their long foot journeys through 
the deserts. I am not certain whether the Aborigines of 
all districts in which the Pitury grows are really aware of 
its stimulating power. Those living near the Barcoo 
travel many days’ journeys to obtain this, to them, 
precious foliage, which is carried always about by them 
broken into small fragments and tied up in little bags. 
It is not improbable that a new and perhaps important 
medicinal plant is thus gained. The blacks use the 
Duboisia to excite their courage in warfare, a large dose 
infuriates them.” 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


(or Tuesday evening last a conference was held at the 
rooms of the Anthropological Institute on the Present 
State of the Question of the Antiquity of Man, The 
chair was taken by the president, Mr. John Evans, F.R.S, 
There were also present Lord Talbot de Malahide, Prof. 
Huxley, Prof. Prestwich, Prof. Rolleston, Prof. Busk, 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins, Prof. McK. Hughes, Rev. Prof. 
Sayce, Mr, J. Heywood, Col. Lane Fox, Mr. A. W. Marks, 
Capt. Douglas Galton, Rev. E. W. Edgell, and many 
other gentlemen. 


The President in opening the conference alluded to the altered 
position of the question since it was first bronght before the 
Eritish public in 1859, and pointed out the extreme caution 
which was necessary in dealing with the subject as it lay within 
the domain of the archeologist, the anthropologist, and the geolo- 
gist, neither of whom alone was sufficient by himself to offer a very 
strong opinion on the subject. Great care was also necessary with 
regard to the facts of the discoveries themselves, as the objects 
discovered were liable to get mixed with other objects helow 
them, and this was important in the case of cave deposits in 
which there might be interments of a later date than the human 
skeletons deposited in the caves. The question was now very 
much within the province of the geologist, whose business it 
was to determine the antiquity of the deposits in which the dis- 
coveries may have been made. After alluding to several recent 
discoveries in France, Spain, and Switzerland, the President 
remarked that each successive discovery or presumed discovery 
must be received in a cautious but candid spirit, and looking to 
the many sources of doubt and error which attached to isolated 
discoveries, their watchword must for the present be “caution, 
caution, caution,” 


The debate was opened hy Prof, Boyd Dawkins by an 
inquiry into the value of the evidence offered hy the bone- 
caves of Great Britain. The antiquity of man is not to 
be imeasured by the system of chronology used by the his- 
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torian, but by the physical and biological changes familiar 
to the geologist. Beyond historical record time past cannot 
be estimated in terms of years, because of our ignorance of 
the length of the intervals, and of the time necessary to pro- 
duce the changes which mark the hour on the geological dial. 
The caves of Cresswell Crags, recently bronght before the Geo- 
logical Society, were taken as types, showing the strange asso- 
ciation of human implements and remains of animals. Bones 
and teeth of species now found only in the south, such as the 
spotted hyzena and lion, were lying side hy side with those of 
northern habit, such as the reindeer, while some are extinct, 
such as the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros, and others, such 
as the stag, horse, and bison, still live in the temperate regions. 
This mixed fauna is universal in British bone-caves, and iu those 
of France and Germany, and it cannot be accounted for by the 
supposition of Messrs. James Geikie and Croll that the southern 
animals inhabited Britain in a warm period inter-glacial, while 
the northern were here at another time after, with an interval 
between them of from 5,000 to 12,000 years ; not only becanse 
they are closely associated together in the same strata, but be- 
cause we have full proof that northern and southern species co- 
existed at the same time on the same place, in the fact that the 
reindeer formed an important portion of the prey of the hyzena. 
It may, however, be accounted for by the overlapping of faunas 
according to the ever-varying summer heat and winter cold over 
what was then a vast continent, extending from Northern Africa 
as far as the 100-fathom line off the coast of Scotland and Scan- 
dinavia, The paleolithic man of the caves belongs to the 
nortbern group of the pleistocene animals, and his remains 
are therefore of late pleistocene age. This northern group 
invaded Europe as the glacial cold came on, was pushed 
down as far south as the Mediterranean, the Alps, and 
Pyrenees, as the ice-sheet advanced southwards, and on its 
retreat passed again northwards. It therefore follows that they 
are both pre- and post-glacial in Britain. Some caves have been 
inbabited by man in post-glacial times, as, for example, that of 
Pont Newydd, near St. Asaph, but it does not follow that all 
palzeolithic caves are post-glacial, The Victoria Cave offers no 
evidence as to the antiqnity of man, becanse fibula found in 
association with the pleistocene mammalia, and supposed to 
be human, is most probably ursiue. Further the relation of 
the deposit in which it was found to the glacial strata of the dis- 
trict isa matter of dispute. 

The facts brought forward by Mr. James Geikie, that all 
palzolithic remains are of earlier date than post-glacial times 
may be interpreted otherwise. The ‘‘something like perpetual 
summer” which he considers necessary for the presence of the 
southern animals in the mixed fauna of the caves and of which 
there is no trace in post-glacial times, is inconsistent with the 
abundance of reindeer invariably associated with the palzeolithic 
remains of the caves. The barren areas in Great Britain, in 
which no pleistocene species are found, may be reasonably ac- 
counted for by the fact that they were covered with ice, whz/e the 
species were living in more glaciated regions in the south, than 
by the view that they were equally distributed over the whole 
area, and afterwards removed by ice for the glaciated regions. 
The glacial phenomena are no guide to age in non-glaciated dis- 
tricts. In fine, the evidence of the caves is decisive that these 
paleeolithic inhabitants are of late pleistocene age, post-glacial, 
and possibly pre-glacial, and glacial. 


Prof. Hughes, after a few remarks on some foreign cases in 
which man had been referred to periods more remote than was 
generally included under the term glacial, commenced by ex- 
plaining that in using the word glacial he meant the period in 
which cunditions prevailed in the area in question such as must 
have caused glacier ice, or in adjoining areas which, by supplying 
berg or coast ice or influencing the climate, must have affected 
the area in question. He then proceeded to criticise the cases 
adduced from tbe neighhourhood of Brandon and Thetford. By 
an appeal to sections he showed that the beds in which the flint 
implements had been found were remains of valley deposits 
resting on older deposits which he referred to the middle 

lacial. 

‘i He explained the various divisions of the middle glacial beds 
and correlated them with deposits of the same age in Hertford- 
shire, pointing out that there were several horizons at which 
loams occurred. He then showed that the beds in which the 
flint implements had been found rested upon various members of 
the middle glacial series and occurred in troughs and hollows 
scooped out of the middle glacial beds. In the case of the 
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Beeches Pit, opposite Culford, he said that the implements were 
found in a deposit which seemed to he the end of a terrace of 
valley gravel which, further down as it was followed towards 
Icklmgham, became more clearly marked, consisting of gravel 
and brick-earth with pupa, pisidium, and mammalian remains. 

The only deposits at all like boulder clay which either in the 
Beeches Pit or at Botany Bay overlaid these implement-bearing 
loams, he considered to be the wash either from bonlder clay or 
directly from the chalk as the case might be. 

Mr. R. Il. Tiddeman then read ‘* Sorae Observations on the 
Ilyzena Bed at the Victoria Cave, and its Gearing on the An- 
tiquity of Man.” After some remarks on the disputed fibula 
formerly determined to be human, which had been found ata 
great depth in the cave deposits in the hyzena bed, the author 
went on to call attention to two bones, one certainly of goat, and 
another a rib of a small ruminant probably belonging to the 
same species, on both of which are cuts or hacks which appear to 
be the result of hnman workmanship. These were also found in 
the same bed at the depths respectively of 25 and 15 feet. In 
considering the age of these it was remarked that the condition 
of a bone is not necessarily a test of age, and in many instances 
might be a most fallacions guide. It was admitted that the goat 
has not been usually considered as introduced into Britain before 
Neolithic times, but it certainly had appeared in the Victoria 
Cave in association with the remains of hyena, Avephas antiquus, 
Rhinoceros leplorhinus, and Hippopotanets, In the caverns in 
the neighbourhood of Dinant-sur-Meuse, in Belgium, M. E, 
Dupont records the goat as-occurring in the lower beds in the 
same association. It seems, therefore, not improbable that it 
should have occurred in Britain at the same time, 

If these are human workmanship, as appears probable, this 
cave holds only in common with other caves, the works of man 
so accompanied, and the actual finding of man or his works in 
the cave is a secondary question compared to the correlation of 
the beds witb certain great and widespread physical changes, 

The hyzena bed contains amonyst others besides hyzena, the 
following—Alephas antiquus, Rhinoceros leptorhinus, and /1ip- 
popotamus. These were chosen asa well-marked fauna, about 
which no donbt was entertained that they were contemporary. 
They occur in non-gravels in France and Switzerland and in the 
south and east of England, and in each of these countries are 
associated with man’s bones or handiwork. The geologists who 
have worked chiefly at the drifts of the south of England main- 
tain, and rightly, that these remains are then post-glacial ; but 
to infer that they are so in the north of England may lead to 
error. Their remains appear to have been removed from the 
open country there by glaciation, although from their existence 
in the Victoria Cave and another near Skipton they must at one 
time have been as abundant in the valleys as they are in the 
south, The author considered that this later glaciation was on 
the wane during its maximum at about the parallel of Derbyshire, 
and it appeared probable from authorities quoted that it had not 
extended over the southern end of the Pennine Chain, The 
glacial drifts further sonth and of carlier age than the animals 
referred to appeared to be the relics of an earlier glaciation than 
that of the north country, and extended further south. The 
author believed that the acceptance of two great and well- 
marked periods of glaciation differing in their extent would 
reconcile many of the ditferences which now exist amongst 
geologists as to the age of man and the drifts of this and other 
countries. 

An interesting discussion followed, of which we hope to be 
able to give some account next week. 


OUR ASTRONOAHCAL COLUMN 


TuE Rrvotvinc DousLE Srars.—Dr. Doberck, of Col. 
Cooper’s Observatory, Markiee, has published elements of 
& Bootis, calculated from measures extending over ninety-five 
years, which interval appears to be about two-thirds o: a com- 
plete revolution. In this second computation for the same star 
he has followed a suggestion made in this column (NATuRE, 
vol. xiv. p. 475), with regard to the probable interpretation of 
Sir William Ilerschel’s measures in 1792 and 1795, and his 
results prove the necessity for the alteration proposed, 

We are now indebted to Dr. Doberck for orbits of thirteen of 
the revolving double stars, calenlated in every case in the most 
complete manner possible from the available data, and which 
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have been communicated from time to tlme to the Royal Irish 
Academy. They form collectively a very valuable contribution 
to this department of astronumy. Col. Cooper may be con- 
gratulated on such work emanating from his observatory, and 
Dr. Doberck likewise on the success which has attended his 
efforts, We subjoin the periods and eccentricities for Dr. 
Doberck’s stars, omitting only ¢ Aquarii, which from the great 
length of period is open to more uncertainty than the others :— 


Eee Eccentricity. 
vy Corone Borealis ... 95°5 0°350 
& Scorpii 95°9 0'O77 
w Leonis 1108 0'536 
& Bootis 27a) a 0°708 
7 Ophiucht ... . ae 185 ‘2 Ae "582 
n Cassiopece : . 222°4 ae 07576 
A Ophiuchi ... Ae asp 241°O ie 0°493 
44 Bootis eS ey 261° oy o'710 
1 Bootis ... See uae 290'I o'617 
36 Andromedze 349°1 0654 
y Leonis... Me 402 6 0'739 
a Coron Borealis . $43'2 0'750 


The number of binary stars of which the orbits have b:en 
determined by varions calculators with a greater or less degree of 
precision, now amounts to twenty-five. The shortest period of revo- 
lution hitherto detected belongs to 42 Comz Berenices, which, 
according to M. Dubiago, of Pulkowa, in a communication from 
M. Otto Struve to the St. Petersburg Academy in May 1875, 
amounts to only 25°71 years. The star was single in 1845 and 
1870-71; in 1829 and 1854-55 the distance of the components 
slightly excceded six-tenths of a second, which is the greatest 
separation. The inclination of the orbit to the tangent-plane of 
the heavens is 90°, or so nearly so that the measures appear to 
be represented upon this assnamption witbin their possible errors ; 
thus the apparent orbit is a right line, with the direction 
11° — 191°. Notwithstanding the difficulty of the case, M. 
Dubiago has been able to assign the other elements of the orbit 
with a fair degree of probability as follows :—peri-astron passage 
185992, angle between the peri-astron and the node, 99° 11’, 
eccentricity 07480, semi-axis major 0"°657. The distance of the 
components at the present time will therefore be o’'50, with the 
smaller star on an angle of 11°. 

From the elements of — Bootis by Dr. Doberck, to which 
reference is made above, the following appear to be the angles 
and distances, up to abont the epoch of the approaching peri- 
astron passage, 1898'04 :— : 


18820 Pos. 271°7 Dist. 3°81 1896’0 Pos. 191°5 Dist. 1°57 


86°05, 259°7 5, 3°29 979 5, 17470 ,, 1°36 
Ce Gy, BNE oy Bl OS'01 7, 1501S eee 
92°0 Led 231 ced 2°38 1899 0 Led 123°5 a3 I'l7 
OW!” 5, 21530 eeicomgco oO 755) 10S: 2mnioso 


PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS OF MArs.—Mr. Marth has com. 
municated to the Royal Astronomical Society an elaborate paper 
intended to facilitate physical observations of the planet Mars 
during the favourable opposition of the present year, when it is 
much to be desired that observations tending to improve our 
knowledge of the planet may be undertaken by those who are 
provided with adequate instruments. Mr. Marth has calculated 
the areographical longitude and latitude of the centre of the disc 
for the times of about ninety sketches of Mars, by Dawes, von 
Franzenan, llarkness, Kaiser, Lassell, Lockyer, Rosse, and 
Secchi, and with the aid of a table applicable to the interval 
June 9-—December 14, with very little trouble the observer will 
be enabled to refer 10 the particular drawing which applies the 
most nearly to the time of any proposed observation, and will 
thereby be assisted in fixing upon the details of the surface to 
which it may be desirable to direct his attention. The table 
contains the angle of position of the axis of Mars, no doubt from 
Bessel’s elements, or rather those deduced by Oudemanns from 
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the observations of the Konigsberg astronomer, the areographical 
westemm longitude and the latitude of the centre of the disc, the 
apparent diameter, the amount and position of the greatest 
defect of illumination, and the areocentric angle between the 
earth and sun, all quantities for Greenwich alternate noon, 
Vol. xxxii, of the ‘‘Memoirs of tbe Royal Astronomical 
Society,” contains the sketches of Lassell, Lockyer, and Rosse, 
and this volume alone would be of considerable assistance to 
the intending observer, as will appear from Mr. Marth’s second 
tavle. 


CHEMICAL NOTES 

CRYSTALLISATION UNDER GALVANIC CURRENTS.—A recent 
number of the Journal of the Russian Chemical and Physical 
Society (vol. ix., fase. 2) contains an interesting report, by M. 
Shidlovsky, on observations he has made as to the microscopical 
crystallisation of various metals under the influence of a galvanic 
current. Placing on the object-glass of the microscope two fine 
metallic plates, the edges of which are about a quarter millim. 
distant, immersing them ina drop of water and passing a current 
through, M. Shidlov-ky watched the growth of small ramified 
threads of crystals of metal transported from the cathode to the 
anode plate. The growth of these tree-like agglomerations 
goes on very speedily ; their branches spread out to the anode 
plate, vibrate on reaching it, and collapse, whilst another rami- 
fied tree grows from the cathode spreading out to the anode ; this 
goes on until the space betwcen the plates is filled with a spongy 
metallic mass, Each of the metals experimented on (lead, silver, 
zine, tin, copper, and iron) gives its own characteristic ramifi- 
cations, and if the two plates be of different metals the tree has 
ramifications characteristic of the metal of which the anade plate 
is made. Gold and platinum do not exhibit any appearance of 
crystalline trees, nor does the crystallisation appear when the 
anode is gold or platinum. Tron submitted to a continnons current 
does not show a transport of crystals, but the phenomenon 
appears immediately when the currents are originated Ly a 
Ruhmkorff’s coil or by a Ioltz’s machine. Tron-powder sus- 
pended in water undergoes a rapid motion under the influence of 
a strong inductive current, forming threads which spread ont 
from the cathode to the anode plate. 


IsODIBUTYLENE.—The same volume contains the second part 
of the important paper by Prof. A. Butlérof on the polyme- 
risation of hydrocarbures from the ethylene series :—On isodi- 
butylene. 

ON THE THERMIC FORMATION OF OZONE.—M. Berthelot 
has receutly investigated this question by subjecting pure and dry 
oxygen to the influence of the silent discharge, whilst passing 
the gas into a flask containing 500c.c. solution of titered arse- 
nious acid. At the end of thirty minutes, six to nine litres of 
oxygen had passed through the flask, the temperature being 
raised one-third of a degree ; then hy passing the oxygen current 
without the action of the discharge for an equal time, the ther- 
mal data were rendered complete. The arsenious acid solution 
was then treated with potassium permanganate, and redeter- 
mined with a solution of oxalic acid. By this means the quan- 
tity of arsenious acid oxidised, and consequently ozone absorhed, 
was determined. The amount of oxygen absorbed was found 
to be 30°3 and 51°9 milligrams, corresponding to 9go0'9 and 
155°7 m.m. ozone, the heat set free being 118-2 and 223 calories 
respectively. Hence for one molecule the heat is equal to 
+ 68'S calories. Subtracting from this t'e heat formed in 
the oxidation of a molecule of arsenious acid + 39°2 calories 
(Favre and Thomsen), we have + 20°6 calories for the heat set 
free in the condensation of one molecule ozone into oxygen, and 
consequently ~ 29'6 in the reverse process. Ozone therefore is 
a body in which heat is absorbed in its formation, its activity in 
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combination being probably due to this heat being set free. This 
is worthy cf note when it is remembered that it is condensed 
oxygen, condensation generally setting free heat. 


CHLOROPHYLL IN CONIFER..—Conifere are remarkable 
amongst other plants for developing their chlorophyll even in 
places which seem perfectly dark. In the Reports of the Aw@/z7- 
forschende Gesellschaft of Leipzig, Herr R. Sachsse publishes the 
results of some investigations he made in order to ascertain 
whether the chlorophyll formed under these circumstances is 
quite identical with ordinary chlorophyll. He extracted the 
chloraphyll from young Conifer, which had germinated in the 
dark, by boiling them in alcohol. He obtained a solution which 
showed the ordinary chlorophyll spectrum ; all bands were in 
the right position and showed the correct grades of intensity. 
When the solution was concentrated the absorption at the end of 
the spectrum was continuous, when more diluted the absorption 
was resolved into the well-known three bands. The only 
peculiarity in this spectrum, when compared with that of chloro- 
phyll of ordinary origin, was the somewhat lesser intensity of 
band V. According to Kraus's idea this would prove a pre- 
dominance of cyanophyll over xanthophyll. The solution of 
Coniferz chlorophyll very readily turns to modihed chlorophyll, 


CHEMISTRY OF THE GRAPE.—In several treatises lately 
presented to the Royal Academy of Vhysical and Mathe- 
matical Sciences of Naples, Prof. G. Licopoli gives an 
account of some recent micro-chemicak researches upon 
oranges, lemons, and grapes. The latter are of special in- 
terest, as Prof. Licopoli tried to determine the time and place 
at which, in the grape, the different chemical substances whieb 
are contained in it (such as tartaric acid, chlorophyll, albumi- 
noid matter, sugar, colouring matter, &c.) lirsc hegin to form, 
The conclusions which the author draws from his labuurs are the 
following : Tartaric acid and chloropliyll first show themselves ia 
the tissue of the pistils in course of formation, Oxalate of lime 
next shows its presence in the sub-epidermic tissue in the form 
of raphides, in the endocarpic epidermis in the shape of con- 
glomerated crystals (dumb-bells °), and in the kernels in raphides. 
The albuminoid matter first appears spread over the whole of 
the fruit, but predominates in the mesocarp. Colouring matter 
results from the metamorphosis of chlorophyll, its appearance 
and diffusion showing the growth of the fruit, and the progress the 
chlorophyll has made at the time of its formation. ‘lhe growth 
of this colouring matter begins in the peripherical tissues, and 
continues towards the central ones. Sugar is found in the 
pericarp wherever there is tartaric acid present. Resinous 
matter or wax appears first on the surface of the epicarpic 
epidermis. Tannic acid Is principally formed in the seed, and 
particularly in the hard and friable part of the episperma; the 
fibro-vascular fascicles of the pericarp, however, also contain 
this acid. 


NOTES 
We: regret to hear that the state of health of M. Leverrier, 
the distinguished director of the Paris Observatory, is causing 
great anxiety to his friends. He has been entirely prostrated by 
his enormous labours, which have been almost unceasing for the 
last twenty years. 


M. BELGRAND read, at the last sitting of the Council of the 
Paris Observatory, a report on the necessity of extending tele- 
graph warnings to Algeria, and taking advantage of the docu 
ments collected by the Algerine Meteorological Service. The 
necessary steps will be taken by M. Leverrier, and observations 
extending from Marocco to Tunis, and from the Mediter- 
ranean coasts to Laghouat and Biskra will be sent to and from 
Paris to every Meteorological Office in connection with the 
meteorological system. At the same sitting M. Leverrier an- 
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nounced that he had taken steps to utilise the weather telegrams 
sent from America by the Wew York ferald. 


THERE is no ground whatever, we are informed, for the 
rumour that M. Krantz will resign his office of Director of the 
International Exhibition, or that the Exhibition will be post- 
poned, The works are progressing favourably, and will not be 
interrupted. Tbe British Commission have secured a large 
plot of ground close to the Champ de Mars for their private 
use, This ground measures more than 5,000 square yards. 


THE Emperor of Brazil, who is now in Paris, has been 
assiduously attending the meetings of various scientific societies, 
On Friday he was present at the meeting of the Zoological 
Society. Several communications were read on fishes, insects, 
and worms from Brazil. He was also present at the last sitting 
of the Geographical Society of Paris. A paper was read on the 
Pampas by an American gentleman, whose flattery of the Em- 
peror was so high that his Majesty left the room to show his 
disapproval. ‘The lecturer stated that the Argentine Republic 
was building a strong wall to protect the Pampas against incur- 
sions from uncontrollable Indians, and that in doing so not less 
than 20,000 square miles of excellent grazing ground will be 
reclaimed, 


Tue Congres Scientifique of France is holding its present 
session at Versailles on the occasion of a floral meeting, as we 
intimated two months ago, The principal attraction is a series 
of excursions held in the vicinity of Versailles. 


TuHeE Russian Council of State has granted a yearly sum of 
2,000 roubles to the West Siberian Branch of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society at Omsk. 


RUSSIAN newspapers announce that Prof. Ahlquist had 
reached, on April 10, Kondinsk, 530 miles north of Tobolsk. 
His companion, M. Bergroth, remained at Tobolsk. 


SCIENCE in Italy has suffered a heavy loss through the death 
of Prof. Dr. C. L. Rovida, formerly first physician at the 
Ospedale Maggiore of Milan, and for the last three years 
Professor of Special Pathology and Clinical Medicine at the 
University of Turin. Next to Prof. Moleschott in rank, if not 
in fame, he was one of the few Italians who follow a rigidly 
scientific method of investigation and instruction. 


THE fourth number of the Bulletin of the Geographical 
Society of Egypt contains an interesting account of a joumey 
to Harar with a plan of that place, published by two Arabian 
officials ; one of whom, Fayous Effendi, accompanied the Italian 
expedition to Zeilab, 

Mounr VESvUvVIUS shows signs of fresh activity. The crater 
is continually sending forth clouds of smoke which at night 
assume a fiery aspect from the deep-lying glowing lava masses. 


Capt. R. Gess1, the Italian explorer of Albert Nyanza under 
Col, Gordon, is now preparing at Cairo to undertake, on his own 
account, a new expedition in company with a naturalist and a 
photographer. THe intends to push forward to tbe Equatorial 
Lakes, studying, on his route, all the principal factsof meteorology, 
anthropology, and natural history, taking sketches and photo- 
graphs of men, animals, plants, and interesting geological 
features. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us that the medal ‘* of the first 
class” of the Paris Acclimatisation Society was presented, not 
to Mr. Alfred Mosenthal, but to Messrs. Julius de Mosenthal 
and J. E. Harting, the joint authors of the work recently puh- 
lished by Messrs, Triibner and Co., on ‘‘ Ostriches and Ostrich 
Farming,” and reviewed by us in vol. xv. p. 176. ‘This work 
was published some time a//r the experiments, to which we 
referred last week, were made at Algiers, These experiments 
wili be found to be fullv detailed in the work in anestion. 
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aA LETTER received at Rome from the commander of the 
Scil/a states that the Italian expedition for the exploration of 
Central Africa were occupied at Zeilah on April 27 with the 
final preparations for their then imminent departure to Shoa. 


In the last two numbers of the Bol/etino della Societa Geox rafica 
Jialiana Prof, Gio. Beltrame publishes an interesting paper on 
the language of the Akkas—an African tribe of which two indi- 
viduals were brought over to Italy some years ago. This first 
attempt at giving an idea of the Akka language and its grammar 
will prove a valuable contribution to the study of comparative 
African linguistics 


AN immense quantity of locusts have shown themselves in the 
Algerian provinces, and are travelling from the south towards 
the Mediterranean. The number of these insects was so pro- 
digious that the trains from Blidah to Algiers were almost 
stopped in the beginning of May. 


Mr. Jonn F, DOLLry writes to the Zimes under date Uiten- 
hage, Cape of Good Hope, South Africa, March 19 :—‘‘In 
this part of South Africa we have just witnessed a magnificent 
sight, such as a person can hardly expect to sec more than once 
in a lifetime, if even then, It was on the beautiful clear star- 
light evening of the 16th of March, at about eight o’clock, when 
suddenly every one was startled with a bright lightning, like a 
flash, and on looking for the cause discovered a large meteor 
coming out of the eastern horizon, and which travelled slowly 
across the firmament, in an oblique direction to the westward, 
when it burst, sending forth streams of fire, as if from a hundred 
rockets, and then was heard a low rumbling noise as of thunder 
in the distance. The meteor appeared to be nearly, if not quite, 
as large as the full moon, but not round, more of an oblong 
shape, and while travelling through the air it very much re- 
sembled a large turpentine ball. It gave forth a bright bluish 
light which lit up the whole sky, and you could distinguish 
everything around you for miles as plainly as in the daytime. 
... A party of Hottentots who were coming in from ‘ Hankey,’ 
a station belonging to the London Missionary Society, state that 
the driver of the waggon was strnck down in the road, and that 
they all felt a glow of heat as the fireball passed them. The 
illumination lasted for nearly a minute, and the light was such 
that it dazzled the eyes of all who saw it.” 


A TELEGRAM from New York on the 16th states that forest fires 
are making great ravages in North-eastern New York, Long 
Island, Massachusetts, New Ilampshire, Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Canada, and New Brunswick. A large part of the White 
Mountains is in flames, The summer hotels are in danger, and 
railways are interrupted, A great number of mills and dwellings 
have been destroyed, and hundreds of persons have been ren- 
dered destitute, 


STEAM at ordinary pressure sent into saline solutions on which 
it has no chemical action, gives a rise of temperature that seems 
at first sight paradoxical, the temperature produced being always 
higher than that of the steam. M. Miiller, of the Berlin Chemical 
Society, has been studying the phenomenon, Chloride of sodium 
is one of the best salts to use. A solution of it sufficiently con- 
centrated to have a boiling point of 127° may be iaised to 125° 
simply by sending steam into it at 100°. Here, then, the steam 
produces a rise of 25° above its own temperature. The more 
concentrated the solution the higher is the rise. M. Miiller 
points out, in explanation, that saline solutions at 100° absorb 
the steam at the same temperature, and the result is a rise 
analogous to that produced when a gas, like ammonia, is dis» 
solved in water. These experiments throw new light on the 
controverted question, what is the temperature of the steam 
which escapes from a concentrated and boiling solution? Is it 
100° or a temperature near that of boiling of the solution? The 
new results scem to be against the latter, and common, view. 
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INTELLIGENCE has been received from Quebec stating that 
ships which have recently arrived at that port have encountered 
unusually large fields of ice and remarkably high icebergs in the 
Atlantic. The Uxa, from Leith, passed through eighty-five 
miles of heavy ice. 

AT the meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh on Monday 
night, reports were read from four lighthouse keepers on the west 
coast of Scotland, detailing their experiences of earthquake shocks 
on March 11 and April 23. The keeper of the Pladda light- 
house says the tower by his dwelling-house shook very much ; the 
Lismore keeper reported that everything in his lighthouse shook 
at an alarming rate and awoke all the inmates. Mr. Stevenson, 
C.E., said these observations were valuable because of their 
trustworthiness, 

THE engineers of the French Northern Railway have been 
making experiments with the vacuum brake, which has been 
found to work satistactorily owing to its simplicity of construc- 
tion. MM. Sartiaux and Lartique have devised some ingenious 
arrangements for bringing it into action automatically if any 
mistake has been made respecting the crossings. Should dis- 
tressed passengers want to call for help they can also put the 
continuous break into operation instead of ringing a bell as is 
customary, 

THE Superintendent’s ,Report on the Botanic Garden and 
Public Plantations for 1875-76 has recently been officially pub- 
lished in Jamaica. It deals almost entirely with plants of 
economic value, foremost of which is the coffee, the ordinary 
kind (Cofa arabica), apparently’giving! way to its formidable 
rival Coffea ¢iberica, which was introduced to Jamaica in 1874, 
and is now thriving, especially in some districts. In one situa- 
tion, at a height of about 1,0co feet above the sea, a plant that 
had only been planted out a little over a year has already fruited. 
This seems to indicate that in the course of a few years the new 
coffee may be widely cultivated in Jamaica from plants raised 
trom seeds ripened in the island. Amongst other important 
plants treated of in’the report which have received special atten- 
tion, may be mentioned cocoa, sugar canes, pine apples, cin- 
chonas, jalap, &c. ; of this last we learn that nearly two acres 
are under cultivation, producing during the year under review 2 
crop of 1,700, and it was estimated at the time the report was 
written that an additional 3,000 would be obtainable in the 
course of a few months, all of which would find its way to 
England. 

Dr. Lauper Linpsay of Perth has for years been forming a 
collection of lichens, which, although frequently broken up and 
distributed, still forms the nucleus of a good type collection. 
The collection consists of—i. Herbarium, the main object of 
which is to illustrate the Variations of the Commoner Species : 
and so to encourage (1) the establishment of Typical, Compre- 
hensive, or Aggregate Species; (2) the abolition of Named 
Trivial Variations ; and the (3) consequent Reduction of Names, 
and Simplification of Synonymy and Classification. 2. Museum 
of Illustrations of the Economic Properties and Applications of 
Lichens. 3. Library of Lichenological Works, Foreign and 
British. 4. Drawings (original) of Microscopical Structure, 
several thousands unpublished. 5. Correspondence with Lichen- 
ologists. 6. Unpublished Manuscripts—of (1) Outlines of 
Lichenology :” (2) ‘‘ Lichenographia Britannica : ” and of other 
works or papers ilustrative of Lichens in various aspects. The 
collection has been offered—with all the cabinets and fittings 
in which it is contained—as a donation to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Edinburgh, on the simple conditions—(1) That a 
small room is provided for its accommodation in connection 
either with the Ilerbarium, or Museum of Economic Eotany ; 
and (2) That it is kept in proper order either by the Curators of 
said Ilerbarium or Museum, or by any of the numerous students 


of the Edinburgh School of Botany. But it is understood that 
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no such donations can be accepted by the said school, by reason 
of the very Inadequate accommodation provided by Government 
for the more essential requirements equally of students and 
teachers. As has been repeatedly pointed ont—officially and 
otherwise—there is at present urgent need—(1) of anew commo- 
dious class or lecture room; (2) of a new commodions mn- 
seum ; (3) of botanical laboratories ; and (4) of extra special 
rooms for such herbarian or other purposes as the reception 
and maintenance of such donations as that now referred to. 


A NEW burner for obtaining high temperatures in laboratories 
has recently been descrihed by M. Godefroy. It consists of four 
metallic cylinders one within another; the first and the third 
are pierced with lateral holes at their base. The intervals 
between the cylinders communicate, one set wlth two vertical 
pipes uniting in a horizontal pipe below, the other set with 
another similar system. A piece of metallic net at the lower 
part regulates the entrance of air. 


AT Tabor, in Bohemia, 423 metres above the sea, in a house 
out from the town, M. Farsky made observations of the amount 
of carbonic acld in the air from October 10, 1874, to the end of 
August, 1875. The average obtained was 3°43 volumes in 
10,000 volumes of air ; a number smaller than that of Sanssure 
and Bonssingault (4°15), and higher than those got by Schulze 
in Rostock and Fittbogen in Dahme. The most numerons 
variations are in November, December, February, March, and 
April, the least in October. M. Farsky says that the more 
variable the weather, and the sharper the transition from one 
weather to another, the greater ere the variations in proportion 
of carbonic acid in the air. The strong north-west and south- 
west winds reduce the amount of caibonic acid, while the cold 
north and north-east winds, which are always thought the heralds 
of clear weather, cause an increase in the carbonic acid. Further, 
the carbonic acid is increased descending mist, and continuous 
No other connection with atmospheric precipitates 
was perceptible. These results agree, in the main, with those 
formerly obtained by Angus Smith and Roscoe. Smith found 
that the air in the suburbs of Manchester contained on the 
average 3°69 volumes in 10,000 volumes of air. The amount 
appeared to diminish slightly during long-continued westerly 
winds ; on the other hand it increased when easterly winds pre- 
vailed. From a large number of analyses of air collected from 
the hill-districts of Scotland, Smith obtained, as an average, 3-36 
volumes in 10,000 volumes ; the extremes recorded are 3'co and 
3°60, These comparatively low numbers are probably due to 
the proximity of the sea, the air over which has been shown by 
Thorpe, from a large number of analyses made over the Atlantic 
Ocean and Irish Sea, to contain about 3°00 volumes of carbonic 
acid in 16,000 volumes of air. This amount was constant, or 
nearly so, in different latitudes, and, contrary to the statements 
of Lewy, exhibited no perceptible diurnal or seasonal variations. 


dust-rain. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two tigers (¢/rs ¢/g7ts) from Jahore, presented 
hy Rear-Admiral Rowley Lambert, C.B. ; two Javan Chevro- 
tains ( 7ragulus javanicus) from Java, presented by Messrs. Hiil 
and Isaac, Lieuts. R.N.; a Malayan Bear (Ursus malayanus) 
from Sumatra, presented by Dr. F. Wicksteed; a Phatagin 
Manis (Afanis tricuspis) from West Africa, a Ilumboldt’s Saki 
(Pithecia huméboléti) from the Amazons, a Red and Yellow Mac- 
caw (tra chloroptera) from South America, a Sooty Mangabey 
(Cercocebus fuliginosus) from West Africa, deposited ; a Concave 
Casqued Hornbill (Zuceros bicornzs), three Yellow-billed Blue 
Magpies (Urocissa flavirostris) from India, a Pin-tailed Whydah 
Bird (Vidua princepalis) from West Africa, received in ex- 
change ; two Impeyan Pheasants (Zofhophorus impeyanus) from 
the Himalayas, a Mantchurian Crossoptilon (Cvossoftilore mané- 
churicum) from North China, purchased. 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


CAMBRIDGE.—At a Congregation on May 17, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Master of Emmanuel, Professors Cayley, Adams, 
Clerk-Maxwell, Stuart ; Messrs. 1. Frost, St. John’s; J. Tod- 
hunter, St. John’s; 11. W. Besant, St. John’s; N. M. Ferrers, 
Cains; E. J. Routh, St. Peters ; A. Freeman, St. John’s ; HY. IT. 
Taylor, Trinity; W. D. Niven, Trinity; R. T. Wright, 
Christ’s ; C. 11. Prior, Pemhrcke; W. Garnett, St. John’s; 
and Lord Raleigh, Trinity, were appointed a Syndicate to con- 
sider the higher Mathematical Studies and Examinations of the 
University. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal, given annually to a resident 
undergraduate who shall compose the best English poem, has 
been adjudged to Edmund Whytelead Howson, Scholar of 
King’s College. The subject of the poem is ‘*‘The Heroism of 
Arctic Exploration.” 

The Moderators and Examiners for the Mathematical Tripos 
have presented a report of the results of the examination to the 
Board of Mathematical Studies, from which it appears that 110 
candidates were examined. Of that number 36 were classed as 
Wranglers, 29 as Senior Optimes, 30 as Junior Optimes, one 
obtained an /Fgrotat degree, and 14 were found to be not worthy 
of mathematical honours. ‘The full marks were 18,643; the 
average obtained by the first ten Wranglers was 5,745; of the 
last ten Wranglers, 1,794; of the first ten Senior Optimes, 
1,506 ; and of the first ten Junior Optimes, 721. The Addi- 
tional Examiner (Mr. HI. W. Watson) reports that the work 
done by the best men in the higher physics was very satisfactory, 
and proved the interest and success with which those subjects 
are now being studied in the University. At the same time 
there were indications of the tendency of the reading in this part 
of the course to become too diffuse and unmathematical. This 
tendency may he kept in check, in the first place, by framing the 
papers in snch a manner—whether by the adoption of alternative 
questions or otherwise—as shall make too diffuse reading in the 
higher subjects unprofitable or even impossible ; and, in the 
second place, by providing that every question set in these sub- 
jects shall be accompanied by a rider of strictly definite matbe- 
matical character, and of a difficulty proportioned to the weight 
assigned to the bookwork. 

The Board for admitting and superintending non-collegiate 
students give notice that an exhibition of So/, a-year, tenable for 
three years, granted by the Worshipful Company of Cloth- 
workers for the encouragement of proficiency in physical science, 
wil be awarded by means of the Certificate Examination, to be 
held next December, under the anthority of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board. Candidates must be 
either non-collegiate students in their first term of residence, or 
persons who have not commenced residence in the University. 
Full information may be obtained frora the Censor of non- 
collegiate students, the Rev. R. B. Somerset, Cambridge. 


GILCHRIsT TRustT PRrizEs.—The first (in London) presenta- 
tion of prizes in physiology under the direction of the Gilchrist 
Trustees was made on Tuesday, last week, at the large room of 
the Society of Arts. The chair was occupied by the Rev. J. 
Rodgers, M.A., Vice-Chairman of the London School Baard, 
supported by Dr. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., secretary to the 
Gilchrist Trust Fund, and others. ‘The prizes were awarded to 
students who, as elementary school teachers, had attended the 
course of lectures on physiology recently delivered by Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, at St. ‘Thomas’s School, Charterhonse, and who 
had submitted to the examination with which the course was 
brought toa close. <A large number of students entered into 
competition, and in the end prizes and certificates were awarded 
in the following order to four competitors :—Jobn Pilley, George 
Price, W. R. Cory, and Maria J. Menzies ; and certificates to 
Mary C. Menzies and Messrs. C. E. Marks, C. W. Shreeve, 
11. Steadman, J. F. Adcock, and G. Garland. In the conrse of 
the proceedings Dr. Carpenter gave a very interesting account of 
the origin of the Gilchilst Trust and of its founder, and the 
chairman delivered a very carnest and admirable address on the 
progress of education and on the value of the lectures such as had 
been delivered, and which he had himself attended. 


WORKING MEN AND Science.—On Saturday afternoon the | 


menibers of the Working Men’s Clubs, under the auspices of the 
Working Men’s Clnb Union, paid a visit, by permission of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, to the magnificent museum founded 
by John Munter, and attached to the building of the College 
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in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Prof. Flower, the Curator, received 
the visitors, who were conducted into the first great hall, where 
Prof. Flower gave a general description of the Musenm. The 
visitors manifested an unmistakably genuine interest in the col- 
lection, and in Prof. Flower’s descriptions, and at the conclusion 
of the visit one of the party, on behalf of his comrades, gave 
hearty thanks to the Professor and to the Council of the College, 
for the treat which had heen afforded to them, and said it was 
altogether a mistake to suppose that the working men took no 
interest in science. The Professor said it afforded him much 
pleasure to show the museum, and especially so when he found 
his labours thus appreciated. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES < 
Lonpbon 


Royal Society, May 3.—‘‘On the Temperature-correction 
and Induction-coefficients of Magnets,” by G. M. Whipple, 
B.Sc., Superintendent of Kew Observatory. Communicated by 
Robert H. Scott, F.R.S. 

“ Distribution of the Radicals of Electrolytes upon an Insu- 
lated Metallic Conductor,” by Alfred Trthe, Lecturer on Che- 
mistry in Dulwich College. Communicated by Dr. Gladstone, 
Hales 

May 17.—‘'On Hyperjacobian Surfaces and Curves,” by 
William Spottiswoode, M.A., Treas. R.S. 


Royal Astronomical Society, May 11.—Dr. Huggins, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—A gift of 5o0o/, was announced 
from Mr, C. J. Lambert, being part of the sum bequeathed by 
his late father to scientific societies. The special thanks of the 
meeting were voted to Mr. Lambert.—The Astronomer-Royal 
painted out an inaccuracy in a description of meteors by a certain 
“J, W. M.”—Mr. Penrose read a paper (and explained a 
diagram) on the correction for the spheroidal figure of the earth. 
—Lord Lindsay spoke upon the two comets B and C of 1877. 
Winnecke’s showed thrce bright lines on a weak continuous 
spectrum which he described. The president made some re- 
marks thereon : there were two distinct spectra shown by comets ; 
one was limited to two particular comets; the carbon spectrum 
was common to all the rest.—Lord Lindsay described the 4-inch 
heliometer which he had placed at the disposal of Mr. Gill for 
his expedition to Ascension to measure the parallax of Mars, 
The object glass was made by Mertz, and cut and mounted as a 
heliometer by Repsold ; the pillar and equatorial mounting being 
that provided by Messrs. Cooke, of York, for an 8-inch tele- 
scope. The halves of the object-glass were moved in circular 
grooves by means of a handle near the eye-piece, so that 
they could be separatcd without putting the object out of focus. 
Several other details were pointed out, one of them being a 
movable wire screen adapted to equalise the light of two objects 
of different brightness under measurement. Mr, De la Rue ad- 
mired the stability and rigidity of the instrument. The Astronomer- 
Royal would have had the declination axis and the polar axis 
twice as large. Mr. Gill vindicated the steadiness of Lord 
Lindsay’s heliometer, and described an accident by which it 
narrowly escaped being smashed; which accident occurred 
through the instrument having been represented as an ‘ uni- 
versal equatorial,” whereas it was nothing of the kind; the 
elevating screw having run out whilst being set to the latitude of 
ascension, the polar axis was shot out of its collar on to the 
floor, Mr. Gill then spoke upon the positions of the planets 
Ariadne, Melpomone, and Iris, and their special merit of having 
no sensible disc.—Dr. De la Rne again referred to the axes 
of the heliometer, which he said were eight times as strong 
as Repsold thonght snfficient. The Astronomer-Royal said 
it was peifectly adapted to the purpose intended.—A uote 
was read from Padre Secchi on an alleged fall of a meteo- 
rite in Ttaly which turned out to be untrue.—Mr. Lecky 
related how he had made a good artificial horizon by filling a 
blackened trough with glycerine. —A catalogue of double stars 
was presented by Messrs, Wilson and Seabroke, of the Temple 
Observatory, measnred with a parallel wire micrometer and a 
power of goo. Mr, Dunkin said the only fault was the omission 
of the R.A. and N.P.D., which necessitated the use of two 
catalogues.—A note was read from Mr. Proctor referring to his 
chart of 3,976 stars.—Mr. Green laid before the Society some 
paper impressed with blank discs to aid observers in drawing 
the features of Mars, so prepared that lights could be taken out 
with ease and precision.—Mr, Christie described Prof. Zenger’s 
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solar eye-piece, which consisted of a prism with one lenticular 
surface, cemented to another prism of different density; the 
quantity of light reflected at the junction being in proportion to 
the difference of the density of the two glasses. 


Linnean Society, May 3.—Prof. Allman, F.R.S., president, 
in the chair.—Three foreign members were elected, and Mr. 
James Paton, of the Kelvin Grove Musenm, Glasgow, was like- 
wise elected an ordinary fellow. —Specimens of abnormal prim- 
roses were exhibited and commented on by Mr. Alf. W. Bennett. 
—A paper on the perfoliate penny-cress (72/aspi perfoliatum) 
was read by Mr. G. S. Bonlger. This little plant has a very 
limited British area, viz., the neighbouring districts of Oxford- 
shire and Gloncestershire, and according to our author Wilts ; 
thus equally belonging to the Thames and Severn Valley pro- 
vinces. The altitude attained is from 360 to 500 feet above the 
sea-level.—A conjoint memoir by Prof. St. G. Mivart and the 
Rey. R. Clarke on the sacral plexus and sacral vertebrze of 
lizards was brought forward and discussed. They stated that it 
has of late been recognised that in any attempt to reply to the 
question, which vertebra of any lower animal answers to the 
first sacral one of man, the nervous qnite as much as the bone 
relations require consideration. Our authors pass in review the 
researches of Gegenbanr and Hoffmann, and then proceed to 
describe their own dissections of the parts in question in the 
chameleon, green lizard, iguana, monitor, and others. Insti- 
tuting a comparison of the parts in the Batrachia, and of the 
sacral region in birds, they, in a somewhat technical summary, 
annonnce that although often puzzling and complicated from 
occasional variations in species and otherwise, the true sacral 
vertebrze may be defined in all vertebrates above fishes, where 
hind limbs are well developed.—The Secretary read a paper on 
the genus f/veo/ites and some allied pal-eozcic corals, by Prof. 
Nicholson and Mr, R. Etheridge, jun. It seems from their re- 
searches that the name Alveolites covers many forms whose 
affinities, to say the least, are obscure. Discussing the characters 
and essential attributes of the genus in a historical részmé, they 
proceed by comparisons, microscopic and otherwise, to define 
certain gronps coming under previous definitions of A/veolites. 
These are several species of the above and others of genera such 
as Cenites, Brachypora, Chutites, &c. But moreover they state 
that in several mstance there appears much in common between 
certain groups of 4/olites and Favosites, so that future investi- 
gation may further necessitate the breaking down of what at 
present may be regarded as but meagre lines of demarcation. 


Chemical Society, May 17.—W. Crookes, F.R.S., vice- 
president in the chair.—The chairman announced that an extra- 
ordinary general meeting would be held on May 31 at 8 P.M. 
The following papers were read :—-On a slight modification of 
Hofmann’s vapour density apparatus, by M. M. P. Muir and S. 
Snguira. The authors propose to omit the india-rubber plate of 
the original apparatus, and mark off the height of the mercury 
by a cathetometer and a slip of gummed paper.—Note on the fluid 
contained in a cavity in fluorspar, by J. W. Mallet. The cavity 
was 6mm. by 2°5mm. by 1 mm. ; it contained water and a bubble. 
On heating, the bubble became less mobile and the crystal 
showed signs of incipient splitting. —Ixamination of substances 
by the time method, by J. B. Hannay. The author has deter- 
mined the loss sustained by various hydrates in equal and suc- 
cessive intervals of time, when submitted, in a Liebig’s drying 
tube, to a current of air at various temperatures, and thus ob- 
tains evidence of the existence of hitherto unknown hydrates. 
Magnesium sulphate, when treated as above, loses 8 per cent. of 
water in five minutes at 100° C.; the loss is then much slower 
and regular up to 29 per cent., when the rate of loss decreases 
somewhat suddenly from the formation of a lower hydrate, which 
loses water much more slowly.—On the dehydration of hydrates 
by the time method, by W. Ramsay. The author examined the 
hydrates of alumina, iron, copper, and kead.—On the transfor- 
mation of aurin into rosaniline, by Rk. S. Dale and C. Schor- 
lemmer ; by heating sulphuric acid and pure phenol, and 
gradually adding oxalic acid, pure aurin is formed ; by the action 
of ammonia on aurin, red aurin is produced, which, by the action 
of alcoholic ammonia at 150° for several days is converted into 
rosaniline. The authors consider anrin to be identical with 
rosolic acid.—On certain bismuth compounds, Part VI., by 
M. M.P. Muir. The author describes the preparation, &c., of 
hypobismuthous oxide, bismnthous oxychloride and oxybromide, 
and sulphbismuthyl chloride.—On the theory of the Inminous 
and non-luminous flame by J. Philippson. The author states 
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what he considers to be the causes of the luminosity and non- 
luminosity of flames. 


Zoological Society, May 15.—Irof. Mivart, F.R.S., vice- 
president, in the chair.—Mr. Sclater made some remarks on the 
progress and condition of the Zoological Gardens of Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, Brussels, and Ghent, which he had just 
visited.—A communication was read from Mr, G. S. Brady, 
C.M.Z.S., containing a monograph of the fossil Ostracoda of the 
Antwerp Crag.—A communication was read from Dr. F. Day 
containing a notice of the capture of a specimen of Corevonous 
oxyrhynchus, on the coast of Lincolnshire.—A communication 
was read from the Marquis of Tweeddale, F.R.S., containing a 
memoir on the birds of the genus Batrachostomus. The author 
came tothe conclusion that there were seven recognisable species 
of this difficult group inhabiting the Indian region, one of which 
yet undescribed, was from the Philippines. The rule appeared 
to be that the females were rufous from the nest, while the males 
are brown and somewhat spotted.—Mr. Edward R. Alston read 
the description of a shrew from Guatemala, which had been indi- 
cated without being characterised hy the late Dr. Gray, and for 
which the name of Sorex vera-pacis was now proposed.—Mr, A. 
H. Garrod, F.R.S., read the second portion of a series of papers 
on the anatomy of passerine birds.—A communication was read 
from Mr. T. E. Buckley containing remarks on the past and pre- 
sent geographical distribution of the larger mammals of South 
Africa. 


Entomological Society, May 2.—J. W. Dunning, F.L.S., 
vice-president, in the chair.—Messrs. H. J. Adams, Charlestrom, 
Adams, and J. W. Slater were elected members of the Society. 
—Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited a large silken cocoon from the 
Cape of Good Hope, supposed to be a spider’s nest. On being 
opened it was found to contain, among other ¢Sr7s, the skins of 
a number of small spiders and the elytra of beetles of the genus 
Moluris, Mr, Weir also exhibited a spider’s nest from Mont- 
serrat.—Mr, F. Grut exhibited a large species of Chelifer from 
North Spain.—Sir Sydney Saunders exhibited a spider (A/ypzs 
sudsert) taken on Hampstead Heath, where it is found inhabiting 
tubes concealed under bushes. The tubes are about fourteen 
inches in length and extend about ten inches beneath the surface 
of the ground, the remainder projecting above the surface. The 
same or an allied species had heen observed by Mr. Jenner Weir 
on the South Downs.—Mr. Champion exhibited a series of dans 
pareyssi from Thaso Island.—Mr. C. O, Waterhouse exhibited 
specimens of the following insects from Tasmania :—Dohrnia 
miranda (fHeteromerous beetle), Cvreophilus erythrocephalus 
(Staphylinidc), and Forficila erythrocephala. Yhe two last 
species bore some mimetic resemblance to each other.—A paper 
was read from Sir Sydney Sannders on the adult larvee of the 
Stylopidc and their puparia, the author exhibiting specimens in 
illustration.—Mr. H. W. Bates communicated a paper on Cera- 
torhina quadrimaculata, Fab., and description of two new altied 
species. Specimens of the new species and also of C. morgani, 
Westw., were exhibited. 


Physical Society, May 12.—Drof. G. C. Fostcr, president, 
in the chair.—The following candidates were elected members 
of the society :—Capt. R. Y. Armstrong, R.E., Mr. W. fl. M. 
Christie, Lieut. N. Darwin, R.E., Prof. E. Frankland, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Mr. H. F. Morley, Capt. R. G. Scott, R.E., and Mr. 
Angus Weiss. Mr. S. P. Thompson read a paper on the chro- 
matic observation of the eye in relation to the perception or 
distance. He discussed the various means of estimating dis- 
tances by the eye, showing that when data for forming a judg- 
ment by the associations of visible form or visible magnitude 
fail, the judgment is founded on ‘‘‘aérial perspective,” or else 
upon the mnscular sensation of adjustment to focns. As the 
eye is, however, not achromatic, it cannot be in focus at the 
same time for red rays and blue rays proceeding from one object, 
but may be in focus if the blue rays come from a more remote 
object. This gives a definite basis to the axiom of painters that 
blue is a retiring and red an advancing colour. Lxperiments 
were described demonstrating the truth of this fact, and illustra- 
tion was afforded of the chromatic aberration of the eye hy 
casting beams of light through a solution of permanganate of 
potash upon a silvered ball, the illuminated point appearing red 
with a blue surronnding halo to an eye adjusted to short focns, 
but blue with a red halo to long focus.—Prof. Guthrie referred 
to the theory by which the apparent size of an object depends 
on the amount of nervous excitement which it occasions, whether 
this he due to the extent of the illuminated area or the 
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intensity of its illumination, and he pointed out that an object 
always appears larger when looked at with two eyes than with 
one eye.—Mr. Roberts drew attention to the fact that the system 
ordinarily adopted in mechanical drawing of assuming the light 
to fall from the left hand top-corner gives an appearance of 
solidity, whereas if this be reversed, and the light falls from the 
right-hand bottom corner the object appears hollow.—The pre- 
sident referred to the well-known fact that if two stereoscopic 
pictures are taken, representing the same object in complemen. 
tary colours, most people have a great difficulty in combining 
them so as to see a single picture of a neutral tint.—Mr. 5. P. 
Thompson then described a curious observation of change of 
pitch occurring when a tuning-fork is caused to rotate rapidly 
round its axis ; the nodal interferences at each quarter rotation 
ceasing to be separately heard when recurring more than about 
thirty times in a second. He has attempted various ways of 
estimating the amount of this change of pitch, inclnding a 
method founded on the binaural estimation of interference beats. 


Institution of Civil Engineers, May 8 and 15.—Mr, 
George Robert Stephenson, president, in the chair.—A paper 
by Sir G. W. Armstrong, C.B, F.R.S., V.P. Inst. C.E., on 
the history of the modern development of water-pressure ma- 
chinery was read. 
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Philosophical Society, May 7. — Prof. Clerk Maxwell, presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher read a paper on ex- 
pressions for the theta functions as definite integrals.—Mr. 
Warren’s fourth ‘‘ Exercise in Curvilinear and Normal Co- 
ordinates” was presented to the Society by Prof. Cayley, and 
will appear in the next issue of the Society’s 7ravsactions. 
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Academy of Sciences, May 14.—M. Peligot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read :—Isoperimetric triangles having 
one side of constant size and the summit ata fixed point, by M. 
Chasles.—Rotatory action of quartz on the plane of polarisation 
of obscure calorific rays, by M. Desaius. He has examined the 
action of six groups of dark rays of decreasing refrangibility. 
The law of thicknesses still applies to the Jeast refrangible rays. 
In the symmetrical dark region of nearly extreme violet the 
polarised heat is so little sensible to the action of quartz that 
transmission through a plate o'org m. thick, gives hardly a rota- 
tion of 5 degrees, or } degree per millimetre. This is 132 times 
less than for the violet of M. Biot’s table. M. Desains de- 
serlbes his apparatus fully.—Analysis of an ancient wine, pre- 
served in a glass vessel sealed by fusion, by M. Berthelot. This 
was found on the site of an old Roman cemetery near Arles, 
and probably dates back some sixteen hundred years.— Analysis 
showed in a litre, 45 cc. alcohol, 3°6 gr. fixed acids, 0'6 
bitartrate of potash, 1°'2 acetic acid. There were [also 
tartrate of lime and traces of acetic ether. It is a weakly 
alcoholic wine, which must have entered on acetification before 
being put in the tube.—M. Serret presented tome vii. of the 
“(iuvres de Lagrange,” completing the series. —On the new 
navigation, by M. Villarceau.—On the origin and nature of the 
fever called typhoid, by M. Guerin. ‘The object of this third 
memoir is to show that the toxical principle produced by ster- 
coral fermentation canses what are looked on as the anatomical 
characters cf the fever. M. Guerin has prover that the liquids 
specially poisonous are those which accumulate near the end of 
the ileum, and are permanently retained by the ileo-ccecal valve. 
The poison passes into the mesentery and to the ganglions con- 
tained in it.— New exposition and generalisation of the method 
of Gauss for calculatmg approximately a definite integral, by 
M. Pujet.—New meteorological maps of the South Atlantic, 
giving at once the direction and the intensity of the winds, by 
M. Brault. The general movement of the summer winds 
there is that of an immense cyclone with its centre about 
30° or 35° south latitnde, and 10° or 20° west longitude. It turns 
in opposite directions to the hands of a watch, and gives 
off the sonth-east trades towards Africa, &c, There is nota zone 
of tropica) calms, nor a zone of weak and arbitrary breezes. 
Ona new type of simple monstrosity, omphalocephaly or umbili- 
cal hernia of the head, by M. Dareste, The head seems to 
come from the aperture of the umbilicus. The form has been 
observed in the hen, but not in man or mammalia.—Experiments 
made at the vitreolar station of Cognac with the view of finding 
an efficacious remedy against phylloxera, by M. Mouillefert. 
This is in favour, specially, of sulpho-carbonate of potassium.— 
Ona modification of the pneumatic mercury machine, by M. 
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Serret. This consists in substituting a simple valve for the glass 
stopcocks, In another form, even the valve is suppressed, and 
vacuum obtained by free circulation of mercury in simple tubes, 
—On solar spots, by M. Tacchini. He thinks the snn’s snrface 
at present Ina true state of repose relatively to the great pheno- 
mena observed at a time of maximum sun-spots. [fe shows the 
contrast in metallic eruptions and spots between 1871 and 1876 
hy figures. In the first fonr months of 1877, he adds, there has 
been a diminution in the visibility of magnesium, so that the 
line 1474 x has had a marked snperiority.—On the otheoscope, 
(a new arrangement of the radiometer), by Mr. Crookes.— 
Direct transformation of mechanical work into electricity, by M. 
Gnignet. In an electromagnetic machine, having six electro- 
magnets and a drnm with six bars of soft iron, the wires are 
connected with a galvanometer and the drum is rotated hy the 
hand. A continuous current is thus produced, and it is reversed 
on reversing the rotation. This experiment also shows the in- 
duction taking place under the inflnence of the earth ; the soft 
iron is magnetised, and the magnetisation increases with the 
speed of rotation—Note on work in chemistry at the Poly- 
technical School of Rio de Janeiro, by M. Gnignet.—On work 
of the School of Mines of Ouro Preto, by M. Gorceix.—On some 
monochlorised acids of the amylic series, by M. Demarcay.—On 
the salts of sesquioxide of chromium, by M. Etard.—Researches 
on pseudopurpurine ; continuance of researches on the colouring 
matters of madder, by M. Rosenstiehl. The remarkable insta- 
bility of pseudopurpurine (he says) is a happy circumstance; as 
neither it nor alizarine could give a plant the extraordinary 
importance of madder.—On an application of the microscope to 
ceramic art, by MM. Fonqué and De Cessac. This refers to 
vases found at Santorin.—On a new larval form of Cestoides, by 
M. Villot. —On granular conjunctivitis in Egypt; sdsid of 
observations on ophthalmias of North Afrlea, by M. Gayat. 
Eye diseases are endemic in North Africa, and have their common 
origin in granular conjunctivitis, which is brought on by atmo- 
spheric and terrestrial conditions.—Treatment of hypopyon, by 
M. Fano,—On M. Maumené’s gas hydrometer, by M. Dumas. 
—~A new arrangement of the electromagnetic induction apparatus 
with automatic interruption, by M. Becquerel.—On the glaciers 
of Greenland, by M. Malland. 


ROME 
R. Accademia dei Lincei, April 15.—The Age of Bronze 
in the piles of Peschiera in the Lago di Gardo, by M. Ferri,— 
On the use of the reversed siphon in the ancient conduits of 
water, by M. Lanciani. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1877 


THE UNIVERSITIES BILL AND UNIVERSITY 
MOVEMENTS 


Wee monotonous progress of the Oxford and Cam- 

bridge Bill through the House of Commons has 
never been interrupted. The Government having drawn 
its measure, consents to modify it in a few trivial points, 
but wherever it does not consent, the House accepts 
it and passes it as an elementary matter of party disci- 
pline. Very few of the amendments are of serious im- 
portance. Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has added perhaps 
the most valuable. He enables the Universities to give 
a definite status and payment for any special educational 
work done out of the University under its control. Thus 
the funds of Oxford and Cambridge may be freely used 
in support of their missionary efforts in the large and 
neglected towns of England. There is no reason why 
permanent educational centres should not be established 
under this clause in any part of England. Any College 
with too much money can assign a sufficient portion of it 
to the advancement of learning in the neglected provinces. 
Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, Halifax, Sheffield have had 
university men lecturing in their midst under the Uni- 
versity Extension Scheme, and Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maur ice’s amendment invites the colleges to support and 
endow this movement. Under it the “ idle fellows” who 
now run off to the bar will be drawn more and more into 
teaching, for teaching will open to them more and more of 
acareer. No doubt there is risk that the possibility of 
such grants may paralyse local effort. But as yet it is only 
a possibility, and the colleges may be trusted to distribute 
their money only in places where adequate local effort can- 
not be expected. Another amendment by Mr. Trevelyan 
enables the Commissioners to review the conditions under 
which university emoluments can be given, especially those 
relating to age. There is no doubt that the age of under- 
graduates has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished, The honour man keeps back at his school 
as long as possible in order to make sure of getting 
his entrance scholarship. Even if the age at which 
entrance scholarships can be taken were restricted, 
honour men might in many cases delay so as to have 
a better chance after they come up of the scholar- 
ships and fellowships which are to be gained while in 
residence. It is reasonable to say that the work which 
a man is to do under the pressure of a prize examination 
ought to be over by twenty-one. What comes after is 
another matter. The competitions of the University 
imply a discipline which is admirable for youth “ under 
tutors and governors,” but which is merely fatiguing to 
men of mature intellect with serious objects in life, 

A clause is to be brought up by Mr. Goschen on the 
report which provides that the Commissioners shall first 
publish the main outlines of their plans before they are 
allowed to apply them in detail. Certainly it seems odd 
that Parliament should consent to throw the whole of the 
questions affecting the Universities into the hands of any 
body of Commissioners without asking for some statement 
from them by which they may discover the general drift of 
their ideas and the character they propose to give their 
work, It is of great importance that before any one of them 
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is dealt with the Colleges should know on what principles 
it is proposed to deal with all of them, and what are the 
objects to which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
the money taken should be applied. In an amusing 
letter to the Pall Mall Gazette a few days ago, Mr- 
Dodgson, of Christchurch, represents science at Oxford as 
first modestly asking endowment to enable her to teach, 
next claiming endowment for boys to be sent to her to 
be taught, and lastly demanding an endowment to 
enable her to ‘‘think.” It is an amusing travestie of 
the claims of the more advanced and extreme “re- 
searchers,” and it is natural to ask what is the view of 
the Commissioners on the subject. 

Since Parliament separated for the Whitsuntide holidays 
two things have happened in Oxford, which indicate the 
drift of that University opinion which in the end controls 
the actions even of Commissioners, The first was the 
Oxford scheme for new professorships. It was an echo 
—certainly an exaggerated one—of a similar scheme 
proposed some time ago by some similar board of studies 
in Cambridge, and they both showed that the leading 
members of the two Universities are not indisposed to 
consider very large and radical schemes of reform. Both 
of them will give fresh strength to the party, more power- 
ful perhaps in sympathy than in numbers, which is sus- 
picious not merely of proposed researchers with nothing to 
do but “to think,” but of possible professors with very few 
lectures to deliver, and still fewer students to hear them, 
lt is the commonest and the most vulgar argument 
against such proposals that they are really drawn in the 
pecuniary interest of the class of actual and possible 
professors who are numerous in the Universities. The 
Hebdomadal Board shows us at any rate one distinct way 
in which it is possible to utilize the endowments of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and they put fairly before us the question 
whether it is not a better way than the prize fellowship 
system. 

The second event of the past week was the discussion 
in congregation of the new resolutions on natural science 
degrees. It is proposed that instead of there being one 
kind of degree and only one—that in Arts—open to ordinary 
undergraduates, a new degree shall be created in Natural 
Science. The Bachelor of Arts has to pass three exami- 
nations, at which he has to show proficiency in Latin and 
Greek. It is proposed that the new Bachelor of Science 
should be let off with Latin or Greek, the missing 
classical language being replaced by German or French, 
The Bachelor of Science was meant to know more ma- 
thematics than the Bachelorof Arts, but the mathematical 
men have pressed the question whether mathematics 
itself is not a science, and whether mathematical honour 
men ought not to be let off as well as experimental men 
with one dead language. So far as things have yet shown, 
Oxford is in favour of the change, and eager to consider 
the case of the mathematicians. These are, in fact, the 
proposals of the Duke of Devonshire’s Commission. We 
desire to speak with the greatest possible respect of those 
who maintain the satus go of the two classical languages, 
but it seems to us impossible to ignore the fact that the 
Greek learned by the pass man is about as much of a 
“ possession for ever” as the Hebrew of most clergymen. 
It is begun late ; it is not carried far enough to give the 
student any real pleasure in reading a Greek book for 
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himself; it is thrown aside as soon as its use, which is 
solely a “pass ” use, is over, and done with. Mr. Sidg- 
wick says, with perfect fairness, that “the study of Greek is 
one thing, the knowledge of the A/ces//s and the study of 
Mr. Bohn’s translation of it another.” That the University 
sheuld have voted in this sense by sixty-three votes ta 
forty, and expressed its desire to treat the mathcmaticians 
as entitled to a similar relief by twenty-seven to fourteen 
is a conelusive proof that the world moves even at Oxford, 
Many of those who are best acquainted with that Uni- 
versity indeed declare that it is there only that it does 
move—at all events, that it is only there that it moves 
by “leaps and bounds,” as British commerce used to 
do in the happy days of Mr, Gladstone’s ministry! Cer- 
tainly the votes of Oxford are often more liberal than 
those of London, and we cannot doubt that whenever the 
new Commission sets to work it will find as much im- 
pulse as obstruction from that great University. Of Cam- 
bridge itself it has ceased to be true to say that she 
maintains her usual attitude of magnificent repose. The 
universities are anxious to reform themselves if they 
only know how—the Commissioners will be happy to 
assist them if they only get power enough—and we may 
perhaps hope that a few “thinkers” may get something 
out of the reconstruction better than the very plain living 
with which their “high thinking” has hitherto been so 
commonly coupled. 


THE NEED OF MUSEUM REFORM 
EW of the many subjects now pressing themselves 

on the attention of the public are more important 
than that of museums, of the work which they are doing 
now in general education, and what they may reason- 
ably be expected to do in the future. It is one which 
has oceupied my mind for many years, and on which I 
venture to offer the following remarks. 

The collecting instinet, the desire to accumulate what 
strikes the fancy, is so universal in all minds lifted above 
the satisfaction of the mere animal needs, that its absence 
is to be viewed as an infirmity or misfortune analogous to 
colour blindness or deafness. It is present in some form 
or another in most savages, and even in some birds, such 
as the bower-bird. It is based ultimately on the principle 
of curiosity combined with that of selfishness. Poor and 
much to be pitied is the man who has it not. The collec- 
tions which result from it bear the stamp of the individual 
who makes them, and are as various as his tastes. 
They may be conveniently termed museum units, which, 
like molecules, have a tendency to coalesce into bodies of 
greater orless size,and thus constitute museums. Theseare 
of high or low organisation according as the units keep or 
lose the stamp of the individual, and have been moulded 
into one living whole or are dissociated. They are highly 
organised and valuable if the parts are duly subordinated 
to each other and brought into a living relationship ; they 
are lowly organised and comparatively worthless if they 
remain as mere assemblages of units placed side by side 
without organic connection and without a common life, 

Unfortunately in this country the provincial museums 
mostly belong to this latter class. It is that which takes 
shelter for the most part in the top rooms of Mechanics 
Institutes and in the holes and corners of Free Libraries 
and Museums. In one instance {which occurs to me, you 
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see a huge plaster cast of a heathen divinity surrounded 
by fossils, stuffed crocodiles, minerals, and models of 
various articles such as Chinese junks. In another, amu- 
senm unit takes the form of a glass case containing a frag- 
ment of human skull and’a piece of oateake labelled “ frag- 
ment of human skull very much like a piece of oatcake.” 
In a third, wax models are exhibited of a pound weight of 
veal, pork, and mutton chops, cod fish, turnips, potatees, 
carrots, and parsnips, which must have cost the value of 
the originals many times over, with labels explaining 
their chemical constitution, and how much,flesh and fat 
they will make—just as if the public were unacquainted 
with those articles of food, and required any information 
as to what these names really cover. Strangely enough 
this museum unit appears modern. In very many 
museums art is not separated from natural history, nor 
from ethnology, and the eye of the;beholder takes in at a 
glance the picture of a local worthy, a big fossil, a few 
cups and saucers, a piece of cloth from the South Seas, 
a war club or two, ana very possibly a mummy. The 
result of such an association as this, of articles which have 
no sort of relationship with the rest, is to convert the 
whole into rubbish, using ‘the word in the Palmerstonian 
sense of being “ matter in the wrong place.” 1 do not 
mean to say that museums of this low order are useless, 
In default of better they are useful, just in proportion as 
they encourage the collecting instinct in the beholders, 
They may ultimately arrive at the higher stage of develop- 
ment. It is, however, a reproach to this country that 
museums of this low type should be found at this time, 
not merely in the smaller towns, but in some of the more 
important centres of population. They constitute a serious 
blot on our educational system, which we are striving to 
make as perfect as possible, since they are worse than 
useless for purposes of teaching. Instead of the natural 
harmony of things, they put before the mind a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms which is a very chaos. 

While this state of things prevails largely in this 
country, there is no room for astonishment that museums 
of natural history hold the position which they do hold in 
the public mind. They,are looked upon as haunts of the 
mere specialist, and as altogether outside any scheme 
for the advancement of the higher studies. If they are 
sufficiently attractive to be visited, they are treated as 
places of amusement, in which “a happy day” may be 
spent, instead of places of instruction. They are some- 
times avowedly arranged for that end. It rarely enters 
into any one’s head that collections are as absolutely ne- 
cessary for the advancement of natural history studies, as 
books to the literary student, though it is allowed on all 
hands that natural history is of great importance in 
general education. Until this anomaly be removed by 
the re-arrangement of the museums which require it, ard 
the establishment of new ones, it is hopeless to expect the 
natural sciences to flourish as they should flourish, or for 
them to assume the importance which they deserve in the 
studies of this country. To the obvious remark that the 
fruits of English natural science are not worse than those 
of our neighbours, it may be answered that what has been 
done is the result of personal effort overcoming obstacles, 
and succeeding in spite of disadvantages. The fact that 
some men can swiin does not render life-belts unneces- 
sary for those who cannot. 
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Well-arranged museums of every kind are now an educa- 
tional necessity in every highly civilised state, and every- 
where excepting in our own they are put on exactly the same 
footing as libraries. They are to be seen in nearly every 
town of any pretension on the Continent, and in cities, 
such as Turin, Bologna, Lyons, Brussels, and Hamburg, 
they exist on a scale which is only rivalled by those of 
London. In the United States, also, and in Australia, 
their value to society at large is fully recognised. They 
are liberally supported and largely endowed. In no mu- 
seum out of Britain have I seen the chaos from which our 
own are now painfully and slowly emerging. 

There are many highly organised museums in Britain 
which perform their true function as repositories of know- 
ledge, such as those at London and the Universities, 
those of Leeds, Liverpool, Bristol, Taunton, Exeter, 
Salisbury, and others. Their numbers must be largely 
increased if we are to hold our own in the race for know- 
ledge with our neighbours on the Continent and our 
kinsmen in Australia and America. 

W. Boyp DAWKINS 


FOSTERS “TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY” 
A Text-Book of Physiology. By M. Foster, M.A., M.D., 

F.R.S., Preelector of Physiology, and Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. (Macmillan, 1877.) 

HYSIOLOGY, like most other sciences, has been 
making rapid strides within the last half cen- 
tury, and although scarcely yet to be classed among the 
exact sciences, the number of well-established facts which 
have been accumulated is not inconsiderable, and is in 
several cases sufficient to serve as a substantial founda- 
tion for the building up of more or less stable theories, 
and the enunciation even of tolerably fixed laws. Conse- 
quently it is to-day no longer necessary to urge the im- 
portance of the cultivation of physiological science as the 
basis of rational medicine. Not only is this fully recog- 
nised by the medical profession but there are distinct 
indications that the public in general is beginning to 
appreciate the importance of a cerrect knowledge of the 
normal processcs which are going on within the body, 
preparatory to the recognition and cure of such devia- 
tions from the natural processes as constitute disease. 
And no wonder the science should be popular the object 
of which is to teach us how “we live and move and have 
our being !” 

Students of physiology in this country have long needed 
an advanced text-book containing the leading facts and 
inferences of the science set forth at length and in- 
telligibly, the statements and deductions which are less 
important or less clearly established being relegated to 
the background of small print, or even omitted altogether. 
The place of such a book was supplied in Germany by 
Ilermann’s “ Grundriss der Physiologie,” in every respect 
a model text-book, and one of which it is impossible to 
speak too highly ; and it was hoped that the production 
last year of a translation of Hermann’s work would meet 
tlie requirements of the English student. But whether 
simply from the fact of its being a translation or from 
other causes, certain it is that the book has not fulfilled 
the expectations which were entertained with regard to it. 
It is, therefore, a matter for sincere congratulation to 
p*ysiologists that one in every respect so well qualified 
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for the task as Dr. Michael Foster should have under- 
taken to provide what was so much needed in the way of 
a text-book, and also, it may fairly be added, to himself, 
that he should have brought the undertaking to so suc- 
cessful an issue. 

Dr. Foster’s aim in writing ‘the [book is best given in 
his own words :— 

“T have striven to explain, in as clear and straight- 
forward a manner as 1 could, the main facts and funda- 
mental principles of physiological science. The student 
before whom things both new and old are tumbled out of 
the physiological treasury, without adequate critical ap- 
preciation ot their respective values, is simply bewildered 
instead of being taught. .... And it is the duty of the 
teacher to bring his pupil to that which is fixed and sure, 
without too much display or too much neglect of that 
which is uncertain and loose. ...,. A desire to contri- 
bute, as far as my powers will allow, to the development 
of physiology in the medical profession has been my 
guiding principle in writing the book.” 

The style of treatment and the mode of thought pur- 
sued throughout are characteristic of the author, and 
serve to indicate the originality of the book, always one 
of the chief merits of a work of this sort. It is often 
thought that a scientific text-book need be little more 
than a museum of facts and opinions, carefully arranged 
and neatly labelled, to enable them the more readily to be 
“got up” by the student, in order that he may be able 
to satisfy an examiner with a narration of whatever has 
been stated or conjectured about any particular sub- 
ject. Were this the case, the making of a text-book 
would be a mere matter of scissors and paste-brush, and 
the task could be performed by any one who was capable 
of reading the language of the science. ‘hat the idea is 
a wrong one is so self-evident that it would be waste of 
words to delay in refuting it. Even an elementary text- 
book is never so well done as when it is taken in hand 
by one who is a master in the science. There isa well- 
known instance in this particular science of physiology, 
and, in fact, it is to Huxley’s “Lessons” that Dr. Foster 
wishes his book to be regarded as the sequel. 

An indication of the original character of the boa be- 
fore us is to be found in the fact that it is not through- 
out equal. All the subjects are well done, but some are 
better treated than others, a result to be expected from 
the very extended nature of the scicnce. No one—not 
even a Helmholtz—can pretend to an intimate personal 
acquaintance with all the branches of so ramified a 
science, and it is casting no slur upon the rest of the 
work to single out a section here and there, characterised 
by the especial clearness with which the known facts are 
stated and the phenomena are discussed and explained. 
The articles on the coagulation of the blood and on gas- 
tric and pancreatic digestion, and the chapter on the 
spinal cord, may be especially mentioned as illustrations 
of this. 

Another and a more prominent indication of originality 
is occasionally met with in the descriptions of observable 
phenomena, facts being here and there noticed which are 
obviously the result of personal observation, and which 
have not hitherto so far as we are aware, been noted 
down. ‘Thus in describing the phenomena of the heart’s 
beat in mammals the contraction of the auricles is stated 
to be preceded by a peristaltic contraction of all the 
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great veins which open into the heart. And there is no 
doubt that Dr. Foster is right in describing this asa 
distinct factor in the cardiac cycle. 

The manner in which the nervous system is introduced 
to the student calls for special comment. In treating of 
the various phenomena of the circulation, respiration, 
secretion, &c,, frequent mention must necessarily be 
made of the relation of the nervous system to those func- 
tions. This pre-supposes a knowledge of the mode of 
origination and transmission of nervous impulses, and of 
the changes they may undergo in transmission, and 
hence of the fundamental properties of the nervous tissues. 
It might well, therefore, be deemed proper to commence a 
work on physiology with the account of a system which, 
in the higher animals at least, dominates and directs all 
the other functions. But on the other hand, from its 
greater intricacy, it is found in the teaching of physio- 
logy by far the most convenient plan to defer the account 
of the nervous system until the simpler, and more ob- 
viously physical phenoinena of the living body have been 
dealt with. 

Dr. Foster has got out of the dilemma in an ingenious 
and effectual manner. For whilst the account of the 
central nervous system and its principal instruments— 
the sense-organs—are reserved for one of the concluding 
chapters of the book, a short exposition of the funda- 
mental properties of the nervous tissues, and also, but in 
very general terms, of the special functions of the chief 
nervous centres, is introduced at quite an early stage—a 
mode of dealing with the subject which enables such im- 
portant questions as the influence of the nervous system 
upon the heart, respiration, secretion, &c., to be discussed 
at length with their respective subjects in place of being 
deferred until the end of the book. We are not sure that 
this introduction to the nervous system might not with 
advantage have come in even earlier than it does; asa 
sequel, in fact, to the chapter with which the work is 
introduced. 

We quote a few passages from the prefatory article 
on the fundamental properties of the nervousysystem as 
yielding an illustration of the gradual, easy way in which 
Dr. Foster leads up to a difficult subject :— 


“Tn its simplest and probably earliest form a nerve is 
nothing more than a thin strand of irritable protoplasm, 
forming the means of vital communication between a 
sensitive ectodermic cell exposed to extrinsic accidents, 
and a muscular, highly contractile cell (or a muscular 
process of the same cell) buried at some distance from 
the surface of the body, and thus less susceptible to 
external influences, If in hydra we imagine the junction 
of the ectodermic process with the body of its cell to be 
drawn out into a thin thread (as appears to be the case in 
some other hydrozoa), we should have just such a primary 
nerve. Since there would be no need for such a means 
of communication to be contractile and capable of itself 
changing in form, but on the other hand an advantage in 
its remaining immobile, and in its dimensions being 
reduced as much as possible consistent with the main- 
tenance of irritability, the primary nerve would in the 
process of development lose the property of contractility 
in proportion as it became more irritable, 7¢., more apt 
in the propagation of the waves of disturbance arising 
within the ectodermic cell. 

“We have already seen (introductory chapter) that 
automatism, 7.¢., the power of initiating disturbances or 
vital impulses, independent of any immediate disturbing 


event or stimulus from without, is one of the fundamental 
properties of protoplasm. In simpler but less exact 
language, such a mass of protoplasm as an ameeba, 
though susceptible in the highest degree to influences 
from without, ‘has a will of its own,.’. ... A hydra has 
also a will of its own ; and seeing that all the constituent 
cells are alike, we have no reason for thinking that the 
will resides in one cell more than in another. ... In 
both hydra and amoeba the processes concerned in auto- 
matic or spontaneous impulses, though in origin indepen- 
dent cf, are subject to and largely modified by, influences 
proceeding from without... . 

“The next step of development beyond hydra is evi- 
dently to differentiate the single (ectodermic) cell into 
two cells, of which one, by division of labour, confines 
itself chiefly to the simple development of impulses as 
the result of stimulation, leaving to the other the task of 
automatic action, and the more complex transformation 
of the impulses generated in itself. The latter, which we 
may call the eminently automatic cell, will naturally be 
withdrawn from the surface of the body, while the other, 
which we may call the eminently sensitive cell, will still 
retain its superficial position, so that it may most readily 
be affected by all changes in the world without. And just 
as a primary sofor nerve arises as a retained thread of 
communication between a sensitive cell and its own muscu- 
lar process, so a primary sezsorvy nerve may be conceivet 
of as arising as a thread of communication between an 
eminently sensitive cell, and its twin the eminently auto- 
matic cell. . ... Naturally the muscular process or mus- 
cular fibre would, on the splitting of the original single 
cell, remain in connection with the most eminently 
automatic. We thus arrive at that triple fundamental 
arrangement of a nervous system in its simplest form, 
viz., a sensitive cell on the surface of the body connected 
by means of a sensory nerve with the internal automatic 
central nervous cell, which in turn is connected by means 
of a motor nerve with the muscular fibre-cell. ... . 


In the introductory chapter of the book the physio- 
logical processes which occur in the amceba are described, 
and these are taken as the basis upon which the whole 
superstructure of the science is to be built up. This is a 
wise course to pursue, for in a work on physiology the 
amceba cannot have too prominent a place assigned to it. 
It is over the amceba that the battle of physiology must 
eventually be fought out. 

The chief organic compounds met with in the animal 
body are considered together in an appendix, which has 
evidently been carefully drawn up, and will be found not 
the least useful portion of the book. It is, no doubt, an 
advantage in many respects to have a series of similar 
facts thus collected and put on one side for reference, At 
the same time it may be questioned whether in the case 
of some of the bodies which have been relegated to this 
situation—the constituents of the blood and urine, for 
example—it would not have been better rather to have 
awarded them somewhat greater prominence in the parts 
of the book which treat of the special fluids or secretions 
in which they occur. A frequent reference to the appendix 
in such places might answer the purpose. 

It is pleasant in a book of this sort to be able to find 
so little that is open to adverse criticism, It is true the 
latter part of the work bears traces of haste, and one or 
two important subjects are somewhat lightly dealt with. 
Moreover here and there statements which are anything 
but “ fixed and sure” are to be found clothed in large 
type, while others, which are based upon a large number 
of exact experiments (the observations of Ludwig and 
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Woroschiloff upon the paths of conduction in the spinal 
cord, for example), are confined to small print. Excep- 
tion might also be taken to the somewhat dogmatic deci- 
sion of an undecided question, such as that of the cause 
of the pulse-dicrotism, And it may be doubted whether 
the introduction, if not of pictures, at least of a greater 
numiber of diagrams, would not render some of the sub- 
jects easier to the comprehension of the student. But 
looked at as a whole, the book must be pronounced 
thoroughly well done, admirably adapted for its purpose, 
and creditable alike to its author and to the science which 
it is intended to promote. E. A. SCHAFER 


IREISBACH'S “MECHANICS OF 
ENGINEERING” 

A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineering, and of the 
Construction of Alachtnes, with an Introduction to the 
Calculus, by Julius Weisbach, Ph.D. Vol. I.—Theo- 
retical Mechanics. Translated from the Fourth Aug- 
mented and Improved German Edition, by Eckley B. 
Coxe, A.M. (London: Triibner and Co., 1877.) 

HERE is, perhaps, no book on mechanics so well 
suited to the wants of civil and mechanical engi- 
neers as the late Dr. Weisbach’s “‘ Lehrbuch der Ingenieur 
und Maschinen-Mechanik.” In his preface to the first 
edition of his work the author thus stated his design 

(we quote from the translation before us) :— 


“ly principal effort has been to obtain the greatest 
simplicity in enunciation and demonstration, and to treat 
all the important laws in their practical applications with- 
out the aid of the higher mathematics. If we consider 
how many subjects a technical man must master in order 
to accomplish anything very important in his profession, 
we must make it our business as teachers and authors for 
technical men to facilitate the thorough study of science 
by simplicity of diction, by removing whatever may be 
necessary, and by employing the best known and most 
practicable methods. For this reason ] have entirely 
avoided the use of the calculus in this work. Although at 
the present time the opportunities for acquiring a know- 
ledge of it are no longer rare, yet it isan undeniable fact 
that unless we are constantly making use of it, we soon 
lose that facility of calculation which is indispensable ; 
for this reason so many able engineers can no longer 
employ the calculus which they learned in their youth. 
As I do not agree with these authors who in popular trea- | 
tises enunciate without proof the more difficult laws, I | 
have preferred to deduce or demonstrate them in an 
elementary, although somewhat in a roundabout manner.” 


Weisbach was severely censured by some people for | 
attempting to treat his subject without the higher mathe- 
matics, but he kept to his own way, saying that he in- 
tended his work not asa university text-book, but only | 
for “practical men.” In the later editions of his work, 
however, he gave additional demonstrations of some of the , 
laws by the differential and integral calculus, on which 
he also added an introductory chapter, which surpasses 
in clearness anything we have seen on the subject. In 
judging of Weisbach’s method we must not forget that 
few men had so much experience in teaching practical | 
engineers, and that no one had a better knowledge of | 
what such men really require; and we must at least 
acknowledge that, although in some few cases he may | 
have carried his system too far, and have sacrificed scien. 
tific exactness of expression to mathematical simplicity, if 
he erred, he did so on the right side. Most English | 


authors of books on mechanics and kindred subjects seem 
to forget how small is the amount of mathematical know- 
ledge possessed by the average engineer. In the rising 
generation of engineers this is no doubt changing for the 
better, but there are still many in this country—men of 
ability and men who have executed works which do credit 
to the nation—whose ideas of the differential and integral 
calculus are vague in the extreme, and it is satisfactory 
that there is at last a standard work for their use. 

The work appeared originally in two parts. The first 
“Theoretische Mechanik,” and the second, “Statik der 
Bauwerke und Mechanik der Umtricbsmaschinen.” To 
these was afterwards added a third, “ Mechanik der 
Zwischen und Arbeits-Maschinen.” The volume before 
us is a reprint of an American translation of the fourth 
German edition of the “ Theoretische Mechanik.” This 
edition was published in 1863. In 1875, after the author’s 
death, a fifth edition was issued, which differs to a small 
extent from the fourth, It contains a chapter on springs; 
taken principally from Reuleaux’s “ Construction und 

Serechnung der fiir den Maschinenbau wichtigsten 
Federarten ;” another on the general principles of 
dynamics, also, in the Appendix, “ The Elements of 
Graphical Statics,’ none of which are in the fourth edition. 
We regret that the chapter on graphical statics was 
not added to the translation. The graphical method 
seems likely to come more generally into use, and a short 
introduction to it, giving the general rules for its appli- 
cation to statics, and showing the manner of using it, 
would have added to the value of the book. 

Mr. Coxe has done the work of translation carefully, 
and, on the whole, well. He has avoided the blunders 
made by the author of the former translation, and he 
has given a faithful rendering of the German. He uses, 
however, many terms which are not in use in this country, 
and we are sorry that they are far from being improve- 
ments. He talks, for example, of the centre of gravity of 
lines and geometrical figures, of “living forces” (surely 
vis viva was quite bad enough), &c. There is room for 
difference of opinion as to whether Mr. Coxe has done 
wisely in retaining the various tables in the book on the 
metric system. 

This translation is wonderfully free from misprints, and 
most of those which do exist are quite apparent. On 


| p. 479, for example, we find the following :—“ REMARK.— 


Under the supposition that the proof strength increases 
and decreases with the ultimate strength, the English 


| engineers increase the size of that portion of cast-iron 


girders which is subject to compression,” &c. (the italics 


are ours). On p. 121, § 21,0=— a) should be: 
Ya ae 


, and “The element of time rt (¢@7)” should 


be: Theelement of time r=d On p. 291, § 157, we 
have; “From this we obtain OR=OAR.tan.d=OR” 


Then on the line below “ + é eS whichisthe difference,” 


pw 
De 
Weisbach’s name is known in this country principally 
in connection with hydraulics. In this branch of mecha- 
nics he was a most laborious experimentalist, and he 


obtained many valuable results, many of which are incor- 


&c. ThisshouldbeOQX=OAR. tan. p= OR. 
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porated in the work before us. In this first volume of his 
work the discharge of water is very fully treated. Un- 
fortunately, however, his so-called theoretical formulas 
belong to the same category as those which Prof. James 
Thomson of Glasgow showed in his paper, read before the 
last meeting of the British Association, to be founded on 
assumptions which are not in accordance with known 
hydrodynamic principles. 

On page 851 of this translation there is a formula to 
which we would draw attention. It is taken from “ The 
Lowell Hydraulic Experiments,” by J. B. Francis, and is 
for the discharge of water over a weir. This formula is 
GO) == apg (UY = ern nhl English cubic feet, in which 4 
denotes the head of water above the sill of the weir, 7 its 
length, and z cither o or 1 or 2, according as the contrac- 
tion of the vein is prevented upon both, one, or none of the 
sides.” Prof. Thomson, in the above-mentioned paper, 
referred to this formula as identical, in its general form 
a(ZZ— Bx Ai, with the one which he had deduced from 
known principles as the true theoretical formula. Mr. 
Francis put it forward merely as an empirical formula 
which agreed with the results of his experiments, and it is 
curious that he should have made a guess which turned 
out to be more in accordance with the true theory, than 
all the previous so-called theoretical formulas, which had 
been advanced and sanctioned by the best authorities. 
PATRICK EDWARD DOVE 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Des-riptive, Phy- 
sical, Statistical, Historical , forming a Complete Gaxet- 
tecr of the World. By A. Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. 
New edition, thoroughly revised. (London; Longmans 
and Co., 1877.) 

THE title of this work is somewhat misleading. The 

“ physical” and “historical” elements are so meagre that 

they are scarcely woith mentioning as features of the 

work. To call this a “complete gazetteer of the world” 
isa misuse of the term “complete ;” zzcompiete would 
have been more accurate. Even on the scale of the 
present work it would take a gazetteer at least three 
times its size to contain anything like a register of all 

the places one would naturally expect to find in a 

“complete” gazetteer. The work includes a selection 

of the more important places in the world, very few 

towns, for example, out of the United Kingdom being 
given, whose population is under 1,000, We find no fault 
with the publication of a selective gazetteer, but it should 
not pretend to be more than it is. When compared with 
Ritter’s well-known work, ¢.g., the proportion of places 
found in the latter as compared with “Johnston ” is some- 
thing like five to one. We believe a service would be 
done to the public by the issue of a gazetteer containing 
simply all the names omitted in “Johnston.” .1t is not for 
well-known places we turn up a gazettee:, but for names 
that one seldom hears. During these Eastern troubles, 
how many names of places not to be found in “Johnston” 
have become of great importance, and during the war just 
begun how many more are likely to come prominently 
into notice? On the other hand, much valuable space 
is occupied with catalogues of strcets and public buildings 
in the articles devoted to well-known places like London, 

Edinburgh, Paris, Vienna, &c. All that can be said about 

public buildings and similar features of a town in a 

gazetteer of this scale is practically useless ; the space 

would be used to much better purpose by an enlarge- 
ment of the list of names. In Russia, for example, 
nearly all “towns” and “villages” seem to be omitted. 
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dently not been obtained. To get it, indeed, would 
involve a vast amount of research among official publica- 
tions and travellers’ narratives, but in a standard work 
such research is demanded. In Switzerland, we are in- 
formed by a Swiss friend, much of the information is half 
a century behind date. Under Chaux-de-Fonds, ¢.¢., the 
statement with regard to the manufacture of chains for 
the movements of watches has not been true for at least 
thirty years ; and there is no lace now made atSt. Imier. To 
arrange the wealth of information published by the United 
States Survey alone would involve much time and labour ; 
we fear that for the new edition this has not been thoroughly 
done. Nearly two years ago Mr. W. H. Dall, of the United 
States Coast Survey, published a Report on the moun- 
tains in the Alaska territory. Yet no use has been made 
of this Report though it is quite accessible. For Mount 
St. Elias the height in the English Admiralty Chart, 14,970 
feet is given, instead of upwards of 19,000 feet, obtained by 
the careful ineasurement of the United States Survey in 
1874. The height of Mount Fairweather is set down as 
14,708 (1855) instead of 15,500 (1574); Mount Crillon 
13,500 instead of 15,900; Mount Cook 16,000, Mount La 
Perouse 11,309, and Mount Vancouver 13,100 feet, are not 
given. Such imperfections make one doubt if this new 
edition has been ‘thoroughly revised.” It is casy to give 
information contained in census tables and in other 
gazetteers and guide- baoks, but even a work on the limited 
scale ol the present cannot be made throughout trustworthy 
without very considerable trouble being taken. 


Zoological Classification. By F. C. Pascoe, F.L.S. 


(John Van Voorst, 1877.) 

Tuts small work will be found particularly serviceable to 
many working naturalists. It is a concise compilation of 
the sub-kingdoms, classes, and orders of the animal 
kingdom, with lists of the families and most important 
genera. Specialists will be able to find fault with some 
of the details in many cases, nevertheless we know no 
volume which, in the space, contains so much reliable 
information. The larger groups are all succinctly defined, 
with many of the niost modern views incorporated; and 
these definitions extend to the orders. Taking the mam- 
malia for criticism, we regret to find the Sirenia included 
with the Cetacea, the Musk Deer with the Chevrotains, 
the Peccaries with the true Swine, and the Camels 
between the Giraffe and the other typical ruminating 
animals. The caccum is not “enormous” in Hyrax, 
“Whatever gaps there may be at the present day” 
between the Perrissodactyla and Artiodactyla “are noé 
nearly all ‘filled in by numerous extinct forms.” Such 
errors may be found in many places; they do not, how- 
ever, much detract from the general value of the work, 
which will be found more valuable as a basis for annota- 
tion, than a book of reference. There is a very complete 
index we are glad to say. 


Tracts relatine to the Modern Higher Mathematics. 
Tract No. 2, Trilinear Coordinates. By Rev. W. 
Wright, Ph.D. 77 pp. (London: Messrs. C, F. Hodg- 
son and Son, 1877.) 


Dr. WRIGHT is, or was until quite recently, Professor of 
Mathematics at Wilson College, Pennsylvania. His 
object is to make his countrymen acquainted with certain 
branches of modern mathematics, and we learn that his 
first venture (Tract No. 1, Determinants) has met with 
considcrable acceptance in the American universities. 
M. Hermite, too, has expressed himself well pleased with 
the authors standpoint, “Une grande transformation 
sest dcjd faite et continue encore de se faire dans le 
domaine de lV’analyse ; des voies nouvelles plus fécondes, et 
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je crois aussi plus faciles, ont été ouvertes, et c’est I’ceuvre 
de ceux qui veulent servir la science et leur pays de dis- 
cerner ce que les éléments peuvent recevoir de l’immense 
élaboration qui s’est accomplie depuis Gauss jusqu’a 
Riemann.” 

There is in the present tract a clear exposition of the 
elementary applications of Trilinear and Triangular 
Coordinates, and just a passing glance at Polar reci- 
procals. 

In such a work we do not look for anything original, 
but for clearness and correctness. These ends, we think, 
have been attained, and we wish Dr. Wright health and 
leisure to enable him to carry out his design. 


Grundriss der chemischen Technologie. Von Dr. Jul. 
Post. (Berlin: Robert Oppenhcim, 1877.) 


Dr. Post, who is known to chemists as an able Privat 
Docent at the University of Gottingen, has, like many other 
teachers, felt the great necessity of a manual of chemical 
technology, suited to the requirements of students who 
desire a general training in that branch of applied 
chemistry. A considerable number of excellent treatises, 
as, for example, those of Knapp, Wagner, Bolley, Kerl, 
and Stohmann, already exist in German, and some of 
them have been translated into English, but no one of 
them is exactly adapted to the class-room. Their excel- 
lence consists in their completeness as works of reference ; 
indeed as such they may be said to be invaluable to the 
chemical manufacturer ; but the mode of their arrange- 
ment renders them of comparatively little value as aids to 
systematic study. Dr. Post has succeeded in producing 
a work which, within the compass of some of our smaller 
chemical manuals presents a complete outline of the 
present position of chemical technology. His book thus 
serves as a fitting introduction to the larger and more 
special treatises above mentioned, 


MAE ICHTEUS INO) HISCE IBIOV GION 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Nether can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communuations, 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep thetr letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great that it 
is imposstile otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 


Colour-Sense in Birds 


I HAVE been lately watching, with great delight, two gold- 
finches buildiny their nest. They placed it nearly at the end of 
an outside branch of a young sycamore tree, so that there was 
nothing but sky above it, and the gravel path below. The 
window from which I observed them, being never opened, and 
well covered with flowers in pots and a blind, seems to have 
caused them no alarm, although not more than two yards dis- 
tant from them ; and their object appears to have been to make 
their nest invisible from below. To this end they chose their 
building materials with such skill and such colour-matching 
power that if one had not seen the nest built it would be quite 
impossible to discover it; to match the tree they took its long 
flexible blossoms, and to match the sky the equally long and 
flexible stalks and flowers of the garden forget-me-not, of which a 
bed was close at hand in full bloom, I watched them carefully, 
and, as faras I conld see, they used no other materials than 
these flowers, though I saw one of them adfempting to get the 
dirty-white cotton tie off a budded rose-tree. At all events 
the nest was mainly built of them. The blue of the forget-me- 
not has of course faded, but the general effect from below is 
that of a scarcely visible grey-green thickening of one of the 
bunches of sycamore leaves, [hey seemed to enjoy flinging 
their flower-wreaths about. And that leids to the question 
whether birds—who are in many ways like children—do not 
often out of mere playfulness and love of colour, pull to pieces 
yellow crocuses and other bright flowers. While my pen is in 
my hand I may mention, with reference to Dr. Muirhead’s 
communication on the subject of noise causing a sensation of 
colour, that I have frequently ohserved whilst tuning a harp, 


that the sudden breaking of a string will cause a curious ¢aste 
and sensation in the mouth, like that produced by a piece of 
silver and one of zinc placed above and heneath the tongue, 
when they are made to meet. 


A Simple Wave-Motion Apparatus 


It has been suggested to me that I should publish a descrip- 
tion of a simple and portable wave-motion apparatus, devised 
by me a year or two ago, which has given satisfactory results to 
others as well as to myself. I therefore send the description. 

In the figure A A represents an ordinary wooden lantern slide, 
with a rectangular aperture, which may vary in size according 
to the size of the lantern condensers, the sketch being half size 
for 4-inch condensers, A small winch, B, is fitted into the slide 
at one end of the aperture, and held in its place by the tongue, 
7. The spindle, 8 D, is milled or otherwise roughened near the 
end, p, A brass stud similar in shape to the milled end of the 
spindle, hut syzcoth and slightly smaller, is fixed in the opposite 
side of the aperture atc. <A helix of 25-gange hard brass wire 
is wound on a spit of the same size as the smooth stud, taking 
care to wind the coils close together ; about fifteen turns of the 
helix are cut off, and the middle five turns drawn out till they 
form a perfect wave similar to the figure when held up to the 
light. The length of the helix should then be the same as c D. 
One end of the helix is pushed tight on the milled end, p, and 
the other end is slipped loosely over the stud, C, so as to work 


on it like a swivel, to keep the end of the helix true when the 
winch is turned. A little bead of wax is melted on each crest 
and hollow of the wave to represent particles, and the essential 


parts of the apparatus are complete. On placing it in front of 
the lantern, and focussing, a distinct and striking image of a 
moving wave with its vibrating particles is produced by turning 
the winch. 

If the helix is not perfectly straight the image of the wave will 
tise up and down more or less as a whole ; the helix should then 
be straightened or ‘set ” with the fingers till trae. When once 
set thin glass plates may be placed on each side to protect it 
from injury. An index, 1, of wire, may be fixed so as to give a 
means of proving that the particles o/y move up and down, 

A modification I have tried by using a dark wire with hright 
silver beads, on a velvet back-ground in the aphengescope, is 
more difficult to make and use. I therefore prefer the apparatus 
as sketched above, 

Of course the amount of finish depends on the taste of the 
user, &c. A pasteboard frame instead of mahogany, a wire bent 
twice at right angles instead of a finished brass winch, and tied 
to the frame by two bits of wire instead of let in, &c., may be 
used, thus reducing the cost to a few halfpence. 

Tn use it will recommend itself. W. Jesse LoveTr 

Birmingham 

Atmospheric Currents 

«A CONTROVERSY was recently waged in your columns as to 
the course which is pursued by the hot water-laden air of the 
equttorial regions ia its journey to the poles. Both combatants 
seem to adopt what I may call the sheet-theory, which regards 
the winds as moving in sheets or strata, and gliding over and under 
each other at the polar and equatorial sides of the calms of 
Cancer and Capricorn, a process which would inevitably result 
either in both opposing winds being torn to tatters, or in their 
commixture and neutralisation. Surely the truth is that like all 
other moving fluids, the air will seek equilibrium in the direction 
of least resistance, and will carve out for itself wide channels ia 
accordance with local conditious from the poles to the equator, 
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and from the equator to the poles—channels which will not 
intersect or interfere with one another, except when affected by 
disturbing causes. 

One possible cause of change in this direction of least resist- 
ance or normal channel in the case of the south-west wind of 
these latitudes may possibly be a shifting of the thermal pole. 
Suppose, for instance, we have any reason to surmise that the 
centre of greatest cold is now on the American side of the true 
North Pole and at another time on the Asiatic side, we have 
at once a satisfactory explanation of observed variations in the 
prevalent direction of the main channels of the water-laden 
winds of the northern hemisphere. 

I will now as briefly as possible state my reasons for suspecting 
that such is actually the case. 

Since 1873 the south-west winds have prevailed very consider- 
ably over the average in Europe, and as a natural consequence 
we have had continued floods all over the west of this continent. 
In Asia, during the same period the water-laden winds have been 
fearfully under the average, the rainfall during the last three years 
having been about nine inches below the average of the previous 
half-dozen. Famines, of course, have been the result. 

If my theory is correct we should expect to find that the 
thermal pole has been situated during the Jast three or four years 
on our own side of the North Pole. 

Now in 1872 Capt. Hall, of the /o/aris, saw unmistakable 
signs of an open polar sea where Capt. Nares, in 1875, saw 
nothing but a vast wilderness of ancient ice. In a former letter 
of mine which appeared in NATURE (vol, xv. p. 116) I at- 
tempted to reconcile these apparently, conflicting observations on 
the supposition that this palaocrystic wilderness is in reality a 
vast floating island of ice some hundreds of miles in diameter. 
I called to mind Sir E. Parry’s disappointing experiences in 
1827 in the //c/a, when, after a toilsome journey northwards on 
what he believed to be the main pack, he found he was after all 
drifting southwards ; whereupon he concluded his supposed main 
pack must be a loose flue of immense extent. 

Is it not equally probable, to say the least of it, that he was 
on the main pack—on the palzocrystic island—and that he 
caught it on the move towards our shores of the Arctic Sea? 

Le this as it may (and it is merely a suggestion) it is certain 
that five years later occurred the terrible famine of 1832 in India, 
and five years is just the time required, according to Dr. Hunter, 
for the effects of the proximate cause of drought (whatever that 
may he) to attain its maximum, according to the law of the 
‘multiplication of effects.” 

Although I have examined the records of the winds at the 
Meteorological Office, I will add nothing more, as I fear I have 
already exceeded my proper limits. 

WorpDsworRTH DONISTHORPE 


Yellow Crocuses 


A LETTER in NATURE (vol. xvi. p. 43) calls attention to the 
destruction of the flowers of the yellow crocus by the sparrow. 
Ihave for many years been a cultivator of the crocus, both 
yellow, white, and purple ; this spring they flowed abundantly, 
the white and purple blooming undisturbed, the yellow picked 
and torn. My gardener and I talked the matter over but could 
find no solution of the problem. As this has been my expe- 
rience in former years, aud the fact is now corroborated by 
general experience, can no uaturalist discaver the reason, or must 
it still he left a secret in the bosom of pert little Arzzgilla 
domestica ? A. NI. 


Complementary Colours 


In connection with this subject, which was referred to in Mr. 
Terrill’s letter in NATURE for May 17, perhaps the following 
homely way of illustrating the fact that he combination of two 
complementary colours produces white may interest your readers. 
If a tumbler of beer be held in front of the gieen glass shade of 
an ordinary reading lamp, it will be found on looking through 
the beer at the shade that the tumbler appears to be filled with 
an almost colourless liquid. J. KoMILLY ALLEN 


Chromatic Aberration of the Eye 
THERE is a slight inaccuracy in your report of my communi- 
cation cf May 12th to the Physical Society, wherein I am made 
to affium that a blue object and a red object cannot both be in 
focus at once unless the blue object be the more distant. The 
next sentence of your report, and indeed the whole tenor of my 
communication imply the reverse condition, that the blue rays 
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should come from the /ess distant source. ‘The dispersion of the 

eye takes place in the same sense as ils refraction; hence the 

adjustment of the eye to focus may be the same for blue rays 

proceeding from a body near the eye as for red rays proceeding 

from an indefinitely distant luminous source ; as, indeed, Fraun- 

hofer proved half a century ago. S. P. THompson 
University College, Bristol, May 25 


A Correction 
PERMIT me to explain that the subject of my note, read at the 
last meeting of the Astronomical Society, was not my chart of 
324,912 stars, though I had occasion in the course of it to 
mention that chart. My nete referred in reality to a paper read 
at the preceding meeting, and relating to the general subject of 
the distribution of stars in space. RICHARD A, PROCTOR 


IDI RS, JVZRUEIO® JE), (CANES EIBIN TEI 

V E regret to announce the death at Montreal, in his 

fifty-eighth year, of Dr. Philip P. Carpenter, 
formerly of Warrington, one of the most scientific con- 
chologists of our time. Taking up this pursuit, in the 
first instance, merely as a recreative occupation, he was 
led by his friend, Dr. J. E. Gray, who saw his remarkable 
aptitude for it, to make it one of the principal objects 
ot his life ; and he brought to it a mind trained in those 
scientific habits which prevented him from ever becoming 
the mere species-monger, whilst specially delighting in 
that study of minute detail which is required for the 
true determination of specific types and their geographi- 
cal distribution. It was well observed by Dr. Hooker, 
in his introductory essay to the “Flora of New Zea- 
land,” that “a wider range of knowledge and a greater 
depth of study are required to prove those dissimilar 
forms to be identical, which any superficial observer can 
separate by words and a name ;” and this wide range of 
knowledge and thoroughness of research were the essential 
characteristics of all Dr. P. P. Carpenter’s conchelogical 
work. ‘The opportunity having occurred to him more 
than twenty-five years ago, while residing at Warrington, 
of studying a large collection of shells formed at Mazat- 
lan, in Califernia—after Mr. Cuming had selected from 
it what he considered the new specific types, which he 
caused to be described by Mr. C. B. Adams—Dr. P, P. 
Carpenter was impressed with the fact that Mr. Cuming 
had left behind him those zu/ermediate forms, the study 
of which would prove that many of his supposed species 
are mere varieties ; and having brought the importance 
of such study before the Zoological Section of the British 
Association, he was requested to prepare a report 
on the present state of our knowledge with regard 
to the mollusca of the west coast of North America, 
which was published in the 77ansactions of the Asso- 
ciation for 1856, and at once took rank as a most 
able and conscientious work. A Supplementary Re- 
port on this subject, marked by the same “wide range 
of knowledge and depth of study,” was published in 1863. 
Besides these, several monographs, prepared by Dr, P. P. 
Carpenter on particular groups of shells in the Cumin- 
gian Museum, were published in the Zoological Pvo- 
ceedings. So high was the reputation which his Reports 
acquired for him among American naturalists that he 
was invited by Prof. Henry of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington to assist him in the arrangement 
of its national collection of shells ; and having been led 
in 1865 to take up his residence in Montreal, he was sub- 
sequently engaged in similar work for other museums in 
the Northern States. He soon acquired in the city of 
his adoption the character he had left behind him in 
Warrington, of being ever ready for any kind of philan- 
thropic labour ; and especially distinguished himself by 
his untiring advocacy, through evil as well as good report, 
of the sanitary reforms which he saw to be greatly needed. 
There is reason to believe that the typhoid fever which 
brought his uscful life toa close was engendered in the 
foul air of the building in which he was accustomed to 
carry on his scientific work, 
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KOENIG’S TUNING-FORKS AND THE 
FRENCH “ DIAPASON NORMAL” 


AVING had occasion to measure a series of Koenig’s 
tuning-forks, kindly lent me for that purpose by 
Professors Tyndall and Guthrie, by means of Appunn’s 
tonometer, now in the South Kensington Museum, I was 
much struck, and for a time puzzled, by finding that 
though the forks were perfectly consistent with each 
other, they did not answer to their names, that is, 
the numbers of single vibrations marked on them, did 
not answer at all to the double vibrations measured by 
Appunn’s tonometer. The workmanship of Koenig’s forks 
is so good and the intervals between them so exact, that 
one might be at first inclined to suspect the accuracy of the 
absolute numbers of the reeds on Appunn’s instrument. 
but there can be no doubt of the accuracy of the differ- 
ences of the number of vibrations between any reed and 
any other, for these admit of ready control by counting, 
and I have counted them all. Hence such a thing as this 
is quite certain. The difference of the vibrations of C 256 
and G 384 is 128 vibrations, as on Appunn’s instrument ; 
but the difference in the vibrations of IKoenig’s corre- 
sponding forks is 129°2 vibrations. Now, I have no doubt 
about the perfection of Koenig’s fifth C toG. If then his 
C make x vibrations, his G makes x + 1292 vibrations, 
Putting this = 3+, we obtain + = 2584 as the number of 
the vibrations of his C, and this is the precise number 
furnished by Appunn’s tonometer, according to a very 
careful measurement made by Mr. A. J. Hipkins, of 
Messrs. Broadwoods, who has had great experience in 
counting beats, and myself. The discrepancy, there- 
fore, becomes an excellent proof of the perfection of 
Appunn’s instrument. But how could Koenig have hit 
on this strange number 258-4, in lien of 256? It was 
some litttle time before the solution presented itself to my 
mind, but I believe that this, which is decidedly suffi- 
cient, will prove substantially correct. 

The French normal A was settled at 435, and since 
Lissajous superintended the publication of the fork of the 
French Commission in 1859, the whole world has ac- 
cepted that fork as having exactly 435 vibrations. Now 
the French Commission gave to Messrs Broadwoods, in 
return for their courtesy in sending them their forks, an 
authorised copy of this fork, stamped with their stamp (a 
lyre between D and N, at the end of each prong) and 
made by Secretan. This fork I assume to be an authentic 
representative of the French diapason normal, made at 
the time. I have examined many others made by Secre- 
tan, and also officially stamped, and one by Koenig, and 
they mostly agree within two- or three-tenths of a vibra- 
tion in a second. Two of Secretan’s, however—one 
bought in Paris by the Society of Arts, and one sent to 
that society officially in 1869 through the Foreign Office, 
as representing the French pitch used in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, differ as much as six-tenths of a vibra- 
tion, the extreme difference observed in authorised forks. 
Other copics differ as much as two vibrations. But | 
take as my standard the copy given to Messrs. Broad- 
woods (which through the kindness of Mr. Hipkins I 
have carefully measured), and the one made by Koenig 
(which Dr. W. H. Stone was so obliging as to allow me 
to measure). These differ only by ove-tenth of a vibra- 
tion, and that tenth may be my own fault in counting. 
All these forks show that the real French diapason 
normal is A 439, that is, four vibrations sharper than 


was supposed. This is really a result of prime importance, 


as brought out by Appunn’s instrument, and it fully 
accounts for Koenig’s differences as follows :— 

Koenig having to make a C 256, observed (1 suppose) 
that a major sixth above it would be A 4262 = § X 256, 
and that this would beat 81 times in a second with A435, 
which he assumed to be given by his diapason normal. 


Constructing such a fork by beats, which is easy enough, 
he necessarily obtained one exactly four vibrations too 
sharp, that is, A 4303. From this, by the Lissajous figures 
most probably (certainly xzo¢ by interposing new forks and 
counting the beats, for that would have shown him his 
error), he obtained first the correct major sixth below it, 
C 2584 = 3 X 4303, and then got his other forks by true ° 
intervals obtained also by Lissajous’ figures. This makes 
all Koenig’s forks harmonics of C 64°6, instead of C 64, as 
he intended and as he marks his forks, 

Since Koenig’s forks are extensively used by physicists, 
and also for the purpose of obtaining other pitches from 
them either for musical or for counting purposes, I think 
it will be convenient to add a little table of the harmonics 
of 64'6, with the marks on the forks observed (all of which 
had Koenig’s monogram) and the pitches as actually 
measured by Appunn’s tonometer. I am quite willing to 
allow the small differences to be set down to my bad 
counting and not to defective workmanship of either 
Ixoenig or Appunn. 


i 


No. of | Double Vibra- Marks on Meaning in Measured by 
Har- tions of Koenig's Forks, English Appunn’s 
monic. Harmonic. | WES, Notation. ‘Tonometer. 
1 64'6 — — _- 

2 TSO ,2 _ = | _ 

3 193'8 = = = 
4 253°4 Ut, 512 C 256 258-4 
5 3230 Mi, 640 18; ero) 323°1 
6 387°6 Sol, 768 G 384 387°6 
A 452°2 aa ae | ar 
8 516° Ut, 1024 CG oie || 516°7 
9 5814 = = | = 
Om 6460 Mi, 1280 E 640 646°0 

Ir Firs || = = = 
12 7152 | = = a 
13 $39°8 = = = 
14 904°4 7. 1792 B flat 896 905'0 
15 969°0 — — - 
16 1033°6 Ut; 2048 C 1024 10336 
17 1098°2 i — _— | — 
15 1162°8 Re, 2304 Dii52 | 1163°3 
19 1227°4 — _ = 
20 | 1292'0 Mi, 2560 E 1280 12920 


The last four forks were difficult to measure. Those 
left blank were not found either at the Royal Institution 
or the School of Mines. The rith, 13th, 17th, and 19th 
harmonics would not be easy to tune by Lissajous’ figures. 
Appunn’s instrument gives them with periect ease. I may 
observe here with regard to the question of forks and 
reeds, that though forks may be the most permanent and 
portable records of pitch, reeds have a great advantage in 
the number of their upper partial tones, which allow of 
an extraordinary variety of verifications without any 
assistance beyond the instrument itself. I have found 
this reed tonometer easily checked ahd invaluable in 
measurements. But the above table would allow any 
tuning-fork maker to tune exactly to C256, or from 
C 254 to C 265, by means of beats from Koenig’s forks. 

In trying forks to-day at King’s College, Prof. Adams 
drew my attention to the fact that Koenig’s organ-pipes 
are much flatter than his forks, On account of the diffi- 
culty of getting a steady blast on the organ pipes, it was 
not possible to measure them satisfactorily by Appunn’s 
tonometer (a copy of which is in the physical laboratory 
there, and should be in all physical laboratories, as it is 
the best instrument for illustrating the nature of sound, 
partials, beats, and chords that I have yet seen), but they 
seemed to give very nearly C 250, about eight vibrations 
flatter than the forks. I cannot account for this, as this 
would be about Koenig’s 248. ALEXANDER J. ELLIS 


Kensington, May 18 
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HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE} 
Nt, 
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OA -AP?=07?2- PH? 
= [On -— Px] [Ox+ Px] 
= OCG IF, 


Fig. 6, QC is the extra link pivoted to the fixed Thus since OA and AP are both constant OC°OP is 


N 
I point Q, the other pivot on it C, describing the circle 
OCR. The straight lines P M and P’ M’ are supposed 
to be perpendicular to M ROOM’. 


| 


Now the angle OCR, being the angle in a semicircle, 
isaright angle. Therefore the triangles OCR, OM P 
are,similar. Therefore, 


OC TO ROMO P. 
Therefore, 
OC°OP=O0OM'-OR. 


wherever C may be on the circle. That is, since O M 
and OR are both constant, if while C moves in a circle 
P moves so that O, C, P are always in the same straight 
line, and so that OC:‘OP is always constant; then P 
will describe the straight line PM perpendicular to the 
line OQ. 

It is also clear that if we take the point P’ on the other 
side of O, and if OC*OP’ is constant IP’ will describe 


the straight line P’M’. 
important. 

Now, turning to Fig. 7, which is a skeleton drawing of 
the Peaucellier cell, we see that from the symmetry of the 
construction of the cell, O, C, P, all lie in the same 
straight line, and if the straight line Av be drawn per- 
pendicular to C P—it must still be an imaginary one, as 
we have not proved yet that our apparatus does draw a 
straight line—C x is cqual to 7 P. 

Now, 


This will be seen presently to be 


O A? = Ov? + An? 
AP? = Px? + An? 
therefore, 


1 Lecture at South Kensington in connection with the Loan Collection of 
Scientific Apparatus, by A. B. Kempe, B.A. Continued from p. 67. 


| always constant, however far or near C and P may be to 


O. If then the pivot O be fixed to the point O in Fig. 6, 
and the pivot C be made to describe the circle in the 
figure by being pivoted to the end of the 
extra link, the pivot P will satisfy all the con- 
ditions necessary to make it move in a 
straight line, and if a pencil be fixed at P it 
will draw a straight line. The distance of 
the line from the fixed pivots will of course 
depend on the magnitude of the quantity 
O A? — O P? which may be varied at pleasure. 

I hope you clearly understand the two 
elements composing the apparatus, the extra 
link and the cell, and the part each plays, 
as I now wish to describe to you some 
modifications of the cell. The extra link will 
remain the same as before, and it is only the 
cell which will undergo alteration. 

If I take the two linkages in Fig. 8, which 
are known as the “kite” and the “spear- 
head,” and place one on the other so that the 
long links of the one coincide with these of 
the other, and then amalgamate the coinci- 
dent long links together, we shall get the 
original cell of Figs. 5 and 7. Ifthen we keep 
the angles between the long links, or that 
between the short links, the same in the 
“kite” and ‘“spear-head,” we see that the height of the 
“kite” multiplied by that of the “spear-head” is con- 
stant. 


rd 


M 


Let us now, instead of amalgamating the long links of 
the two linkages, amalgamate the short ones. We then 
get the linkage of Fig. g; and if the pivot where the short 
links meet is fixed, and one of the other free pivots be 


made to move in the circle of Fig. 6 by the extra link, the 
other will describe, not the straight line PM, but the 
straight line P’M’. In this form, which is a very compact 
one, the motion has been applied in a beautiful manner 
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to the air engines which are employed to ventilate the | rather quadruple cell, for it may be used in four different 


Honses of Parliament. The ease of working and absence | ways, shown in Fig. 11. 


of friction and noise is very remarkable. 
were constructed and the Peancellier apparatus adapted 
te them by Mr. Prim, the engineer to the Honses, by 
whose courtesy I have been enabled to see them, and I 
can assure yon that they well worth a visit. 

Another modification of the cell is shown in Fig. 10. 
lf instead of employing a “kite” and “spear-head ” of 


the same dimensions I take the same “ kite” as before but 
nse a “spear head” of half the size of the former one, 
the angles being, however, kept the same, the preduct of 
the heights of the two figures will be half what it was 
before, but still constant. Now instead of superimposing 
the links of one fignre on the other, it will be seen that in 
Fig. 10 I fasten the shorter links of each figure together 
endto end. Then as in the former cases, if I fix the 
pivot at the point where the links are fixed together, 1 get 


Fig. I. 


a cell which may be used by the employment of an extra: 
link, to deseribe a straight line. A medel employing this 
form of cell is exhibited in the Loan Collection by the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers of Paris, and is of 
exquisite workmanship ; the pencil seems te swim along : 
the straight line. 

M. Peancellier’s discovery was introduced into England 
by Prof. Sylvester in a lecture he delivered at the Royal 
Institution in January, 1874, which excited very great in- | 


terest and was the commencement of the consideration of | 


the subject of linkages in this country. 


In August of the same year Mr. Hart, of Woolwich | 


Now Mr. Hart found that if he 


The engines | took an ordinary parallelogramatic linkwork in which the 


adjacent sides are unequal, and crossed the links so as to 
form what is called a contra-parallelogram, Fig. 12, and 
then tock four points on the four links dividing the dis- 


tances between the pivots in the same proportion, those 
four peints had exactly the same properties as the four 
points of the donble cell. That the four points always 
lie in a straight line is seen thus: considering the triangle 
aédsinceaO:Ob:: aP: Pd therefore O P 
is parallel to Zand the perpendicular distance 
between the parallels is to the height of the 
triangle 24d as O64 is to ad; the same reason- 
ing applies te the straight line CO’, and since 
a6: O8::¢d:;0'd and the heights of the 
triangles add, céd, are clearly the same, 
therefore the distances of O P and O’C from 
\ éd are the same, and O C P O’liein the same 
straight line. 

That the product O C’OP is constant ap- 
pears at once when it is seen that O4C is half 
a “spear head” and Oa P half a “kite;” similarly it 
may be shown that O’P:*O’C is constant, as also 
OC:CO' and OP-*PO’. Empleying then the Hart's 


a 


Academy, read a paper at the British Association meet- | cell as we employed Peaucellier’s, we get a five-link 


ing, in which he showed that M. Peaucellier’s cell conld | straight line motion. 


A medel of this is exhibited in the 


be replaced by an apparatus containing only four links | Loan Collection by M. Breguet. 


instead of six. The new linkage is arrived at thus. 
If to the ordinary Peaucellier cell I add two fresh links 
of the same length as the long ones I get the deuble, or | 


I now wish to call your attention to an extension of 
Mr. Hart’s apparatus, which was discovered simnl- 
taneously by Prof. Sylvester and myself. In Mr. Hart’s 
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apparatus we were only concerned with bars and points 
on those bars, but in the apparatus I wish to bring before 
you we have pieces instead of bars. I think it will be 
more interesting if I] lead up tothis apparatus by detailing 
to you its history, especially as I shall thereby be enabled 
to bring before you another very elegant and very im- 
poitant linkage—the discovery of Prof. Sylvester. 

When considering the problem presented by the ordi- 


Fig ie 


nary three-Zav motion consisting of two radial bars and a 
traversing bar, it occurred to me—I do not know how or 
why, it is often very difficult to go back and find whence 
one’s ideas originate—to consider the relation between 
the curves described by the points on the traversing bar 
in any given three-bar motion, and those described by the 
points on a similar three-bar motion, but in which the 
lraversing bar and one of the radial bars had been made 


to change places. The proposition was no sooner stated 
than the solution became obvious ; the curves were pre- 
cisely similar. In Fig. 13 let CD and BA be the two 
radial bars turning about the fixed centres C and B, and 
Jet D A be the traversing bar, and let P be any point on 
it describing a curve depending on the lengths of A B, 
BC, CD, and DA. Now add to the thrce-bar motion the 
bars CE and EAP’, CE teing equal to DA, and EA 
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| away the bars CD 
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equalto CD. CDAE is then a parallelogram, and if 
an imaginary line C P P’ be drawn, cutting E A producd 
in P’ it will at once be seen that P’ is a fixed point on 
EA produced, and C P’ bears always a fixed proportion 
to CP, viz, CD:CE, Thus the curve described by P’ 
is precisely the same as that described by P, only it is 
larger in the proportion CE:CD. Thus if we take 
and DA, we shall get a three-bar link- 
work, describing precisely the same 
curves, only of different magnitude, as 
our first three-bar motion described, 
and this new three-bar linkwork is the 
same as the old with the radial link 
CD and the traversing link DA in- 
terchanged. 

On my communicating this result to 
4 Prof. Sylvester, he at once saw that the 

property was one not confined to the 
particular case of points lying on the 
traversing bar, in fact to three-Jar 
motion, but was possessed by three- 
piece motion, In Fig.14 CDABisa 
three-bar motion, as in Fig. 13, but the 
tracing point or “graph” does not lic 
on the line joining the joints A D, but 
is anywhere else on a “piece” on 
which the joints AD lic, Now, as 
before, add the bar CE, CE being 
equal to AD, and the piece AE P’, 
making AE equal to CD, and the 
triangle AE P’ similar to the triangle 
PDA; so that the angles AE P’, 
ADP are equal, and 

JS, 8 1B NS Bh 10) gO) IP, 

It follows easily from this—you can 
work it out for yourselves without diffi- 
culty—that the ratio P’C: P C is con- 
stant and the angle P CP’ is constant; 
thus the paths of P and P’, or the “grams” described by 
the “graphs,” P and P’ are similar, only they are of 
different sizes, and one is turned through an angle with 
respect to the other. 

Now you will observe that the two proofs I have given 
are quite independent of the bar A B, which only affects 
the particular curve described by P and P’, If we get 
rid of AB, in both cases we shall get in the first figure 
the ordinary pantagraph, and in the second a beautiful 
extension of it called by Prof. Sylvester, its inventor, the 
Plagiograph or Skew Pantagraph, Like the panta- 
graph, it will enlarge or reduce figures, but it will do 
more, it will turn them through any required angle, for 
by properly choosing the position of P and P’, the ratio of 
CP to CP’ can be made what we please, and also the 
angle P C P’ can be made to have any required value. If 
the angle P C P’ is made equal to o or 180°, we get the 
two forms of the pantagraph now in common use; if it 
be made to assume successively any value which is a sub- 
multiple of 360°, we can, by passing the point P each time 
over the same pattern, make the point P’ reproduce it 
round the fixed centre C after the fashion of a kaleido- 
scope. 1 think you will see from this that the instrument, 
which has, as far as 1 know, never been practically con- 
structed, deserves to be put into the hands of the designer. 
I give here a picture of a little model of a possible form 
for the instrument furnished by me to the Loan Collcc- 
tion by request of Prof. Sylvester. 

After this discovery of Prof. Sylvester it occurred to him 
and to me simultancously—our letters announcing our 
discovery to each other crossing in the post—that the 
principle of the plagiograph might be extended to Mr, 
Hart’s contra-paralielogram ; and this discovery I shall 
now proceed to explain to you. I shall, however, be more 
easily able to do so by approaching it in a different 
manner to that in which I did when | discovered it. 
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If we take the contra-parallelogram of Mr. Hart and 
bend the links at the four points which lie on the same 
straight line, or /oc?7, as they are sometimes termed, 
through the same angle, the four points, instead of lying 
in the same straight line, will lie at the four angular points 
of a parallelogram of constant angles—two the angle that 
the bars are bent through, and the other two their supple- 
ments—and of constant area, so that the product of two 
adjacent sides is constant. 

In Fig. 16 the lettering is preserved 7s in Fig. 12, so 
that the way in which the apparatus is formed may be at 
once secn. The holes are taken in the middle of the 
links and the bending is through a right angle. The four 
holes O PO’C lie at the four corners of a right-angled 
parallelogram, and the product of any two adjacent sides, 
as for example O C’O P, is constant. It follows that if 
O be pivoted to the fixed point O in Fig. 16, and C be 
pivoted to the extremity of the extra link, P will describe 
a straight line, not P M, but cne inclined to P M at an 
angle the same as the bars, are bent through, 7¢., a right 
angle. Thus the straight line will be parallel to the line 
joining the fixed pivots O and Q. This apparatus, which 
for simplicity 1 have described as formed of four straight 
links which are afterwards bent, is of course strictly 
speaking, formed of four plane links, such as those em- 
ployed in Fig. 1,0n which the various points are taken, 
This explains the name given to it by Prof. Sylvester, the 
“Quadruplane.” Its properties are not difficult to inves- 
ae and when J point out to you that in Fig. 16 as in 
Fig. 12, O34, 6C form half a “spear-head,” and Oa, a@P 
half a a ite, » you will very soon get to the ‘bottom of it. 

] cannot leave this apparatus in which my name is 
associated with that of Prof. Sylvester without expressing 
my deep gratitude for the kind interest which he took in 
my researches, and my regret that his departure for 
America to undertake the post of Professor in the new 
Johns Hopkins University has deprived me of one whose 
valuable suggestions and encouragement helped me much 
in my investigations, 


(To be continued.) 


METEOROLOGICAL NOTES 


NOTES OF THE WEATHER IN SCOTLAND, FARO, AND 
ICELAND.—It appears from the meteorological returns for 
the eigbt principal towns in Scotland, that the weather 
of last April has been distinguished by low temperature, 
3°°7 under the average, great fluctuations in the baro- 
metric pressure, large rainfall distributed among the 
towns with unusual uniformity, much wind and that more 
persistently from the eastward than has been before 
chronicled for any month of any year since the Scottish 
Meteorological Society was founded. At the monthly 
mecting of the Edinburgh Botanical Society, held on 
Thursday, May 10, Mr. McNab stated that the present 
spring is later than any other during the last twenty-eight 
years, when systematic observations on the flowering of 
plants began to be made in the Royal Botanic Garden of 
Edinburgh. In Far6 the winter and early spring have been 
among the worst ever known, high easterly and northerly 
winds and snowstorms being very prevalent. In March 
and April snow fell on no fewer than thirty-one days. The 
mean barometric pressure at 32° and sea-level at Thors- 
havn during April, was 29,945 inches. On the other 
hand the wintcr, until Easter, was one of the finest ever 
known in Iceland, particularly in the north of the island. 
There was little snow, any frost that occurred was of 
short continuance, and fine calm weather prevailed. But 
about Easter-day a series of northerly snowstorms began, 
accompanied by severe frosts, which lasted with little in- 
termission for about a week, causing the Joss of many 
ships, and snowing up the pastures. Since these storms 
sunshine prevailed up to May 6. 
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left Reykjavik the Greenland and Spitzbergen ice had ap- 
peared olf the northern coasts about the middle of March, 
but only stray icebergs neared the land, the ice becom. 
ing “land-fast” nowhere in any quantity. The season 
has also been singularly mild in Canada. Spring 
set in there fully three weeks earlier than usual, and as 
very little rain had fallen up to the close of April ’and the 
thaw was very gentle, the rivers were unusually low for 
the time of the year. 


METEOROLOGY OF HOLLAND.—A highly-important 
work on the annual march of the thermometer and baro- 
meter in Holland, deduced from observations made from 
1843 to 1875, has been published by Dr. Buys Ballot, the 
distinguished director of the meteorological system of ‘that 
country. The monthly means for each meteorological 
lustrum of five years, as well as for the whole period 
during which the observations have been made, are given 
for each of the hours of observations. From these general 
averages, the normal values for each of the ten stations 
have been determined by the process of differentiation, so 
that the normals are substantially the averages which 
would have been obtained if the observations at each of 
the stations had been made during precisely the same 
terms cf years. The normals are calculeted for very 
extended periods by a comparison of the results arrived 
at for the Dutch stations, with the long averages for 
Copenhagen, Paris, and Greenwich. Thermometric and 
barometric normals have also been determined for each 
day of the year for all the stations, which cannot but 
prove to be of considerable value in framing forecasts of 
the weather and in some other practical matters. We 
hope, however, that Dr. Buys Ballot may be enabled soon 
to calculate the arithmetic means of the temperature of 
each day of the year at all his stations, and thus com- 
plete what must be regarded as an able and exhaustive 
discussion of the two most important elements of the 


| meteorology of Holland. Tables are also added, showing 


the mean temperature of each month during the whole 
p:riod of observations, and an exceedingly valuable table 
of the monthly mean baromeiric measure at Maestricht 
for sixty-nine years, beginning with 1807 and ending with 
1875. 

TycHO BRAHE'’S METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL.—The 
Royal Academy of Sciences and Letters of Copenhagen 
has laid scientific men generally under a debt of gratitude 
in publishing zx exfezso, the Meteorological Journal, kept 
at Uraniborg in the Isle of Hveen by ‘Tycho Brahe from 
1582 to 1597. Tothe journal is appended a clear and 
interesting részmé of the observations by M. Paul la 
Cour. The results of the observations made on clouds, 
rain, snow, hail, fog, winds, frost, thunder, halos, and 
auroras, by the celebrated astronomer nearly 300 years 
ago, are compared with similar observations made at 
Copenhagen and other stations in Denmark in recent 
years. The results of the different sets of observations 
are fairly accordant when the different positions and 
times of observing are taken into consideration. The 
most noteworthy difference is in the monthly curve of 
thunder, the maximum at Hveen being strongly pro- 
nounced in June, whereas the recent observations at four- 
teen stations in different parts of Denmark have the 
maximum extending equally over June, July, and August 
—a difference perhaps due to a different seasonal distri- 
bution of thunder in ditferent parts of Denmark. Of the 
seventy-eight auroras which were noted by Tycho Brahe, 
seventy-six occurred during the ten years from 1582-1591, 
and only two during the six years immediately following. 
From the detailed descriptions given of certain auroras 
and auroral arches, M. Paul la Cour concludes that the 
magnetic inclination at this observatory during 1554 was 
somewhere between 72° 25’, and 73° 25’, 


“ ATLAS METEOROLUGIQUE ” OF THE OUCSERVATOY OF 
Paris, 1875.—A rapid glance through the sI//as Wétéoro- 
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Jogigue for 1875 is enough to show that it more than 
sustains the high character of the publications of previous 
years. The thunderstorms and hailstorms of France for 
1875 are elaborately and ably discussed, and to these 
discussions are appended no fewer than twenty-six 
memoirs on different meteorological subjects, by such 
well-known meteorologists as the two Becquerels, R. P. 
Denza, Brault, Crova, Moritz, Belgrande, Lemoine, 
Raulin, Coumbary, Brito-Capello, and Fron. Several of 
the more important of these memoirs not yet noticed by 
us, we shall bring before our readers on an early occasion, 
particularly those dealing with the climatology of Asia 
Minor and of Portugal, and with the rainfall of Algiers. 


WEATHER MAPS IN AUSTRALIA.—Mr. Russell, of the 
Sydney Observatory, began a few months ago to issue 
daily weather maps for Australia. The plan of pre- 
paring the maps, which possesses some novel features, is 
briefly this :—There is a block of type metal with an 
electro of the coast-line and mountains fixed on it, and at 
the position of each station there is a slot in the metal 
block for the placing of the wind and weather symbols 
and figures which show the force of the wind, height of 
the barometer, and the temperature. The sea symbols, 
arrows, curves, words descriptive of the state of the 
weather, and in short everything which may be re- 
quired on the map as varying from day to day, are 
glued on to the face of the metal block and held so fast 
that printing from an ordinary letter-press may be begun 
at once. The whole map is prepared in about two hours, 
and after a few copies are printed off for the use of the 
observatory, the block is sent to the /era/d newspaper 
and by them stereotyped with their other matter. Copies 
of several weeks’ weather maps, thus prepared and printed, 
have been forwarded to us. A note in manuscript on the 
map is sent to the A/era/d every day giving ‘remarks on 
the weather of that day, and forecasts of coming weather. 
A system of exchange has been already effected with 
Melbourne, will soon be completed with Adelaide, and it 
is expected that all the other colonies will join in the 
effort to make the system as complete as possible so as to 
secure for this region of the globe effective warnings of 
coming storms. The colonial governments will no doubt 
see that this system of weather telegraphy, so admirable 
in itself and calculated to be highly beneficial to large 
public interests, will be furnished with the funds necessary 
for its efficient maintenance and further development. 


STONEYHURST METEOROLOGICAL AND MAGNETICAL 
OBSERVATIONS, 1876.—This publication maintains the 
high character of its predecessors for the care and ex- 
haustiveness with which the results are worked out and 
detailed in each of the monthly reports, and its value is 
further enhanced by the notes and tables of agricultural 
and horticultural results which have now been introduced. 
We are glad to see that observations of cirrus clouds are 
sent monthly to Dr. Hildebrandsson, of the Upsal Ob- 
servatory ; and we hope that, from the great importance 
of these observations in questions affeeting atmospheric 
circulation, Father Perry will be enabled to add them to 
his future monthly reports. It was pointed out by us 
last year that in discussing the hours of occurrence of 
the minimum temperatures, the double inflexion in the 
curve which was obtained was solely due to the adoption 
in the discussion, of the civil day, beginning with 1 A.M, 
and that while the civil day must be employed in discus- 
sing the maximum temperatures, the astronomical day 
must be employed for the minimum temperatures. The 
minimum temperatures have now been discussed afresh, 
the astronomical day being adopted, with the result that 
there is only one inflexion in the time curve of the mini- 
mum temperature, the hour of lowest daily temperature 
falling in the annual curve between 4 and 5 A.M. 


CLIMATE AND INFANT MORTALITY IN TASMANIA,— 
A carefully prepared paper on this subject, by Mr, FE. C. 
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Nowell, Government Statistician, has been published in 
the Report of the Royal Society of Tasmania for 1875, in 
which the statistics for Tasmania are compared with 
those for South Australia, Victoria, Queensland, and New 
South Wales for the five years 1869-73. Among the in- 
teresting results arrived at, the most important are these 
two, viz., first, the average number of deaths of infants 
under one year to 100 births for each colony was—South 
Australia 14°24, Victoria 11°86, Queensland 11'07, New 
South Wales 9°57, and Tasmania 9‘45 ; and secondly, the 
proportions which the deaths of children under five years 
of age bore to 100 deaths at all ages were—Soutb Australia 
54°17, Queensland 46°33, Victoria 45°50, New South Wales 
42°14, and Tasmania 28°08, These interesting and in- 
structive results, showing the advantages possessed by 
Tasmania in regard to the low rate of mortality among 
infants and children, Mr. Nowell considers to be chiefly due 
to the remarkable salubrity ofits climate. Itis highly pro- 
bable that it is to the climate that this low infant mortality 
must be ascribed, seeing that the summer heat of Tasmania 
is not nearly so great as that of the other colonies, and 
consequently the mortality from bowel complaints may 
be expected to be much less, whilst in all these colonies 
the temperature does not fall so low in the winter months 
as to prove so seriously fatal 1o the very young, as is the 
case in such climates as that of Great Britain. Mr. Nowell 
would do a very valuable piece of work if he extended the 
inquiry he has so well begun, in the directions we have 
indicated, so as to ascertain the particular diseases, the 
mortality from whichis unusually low in Tasmania, and 
the seasonal distribution of the deaths from different 
diseases. 


ON LHE PROPER LENGTH VOE Vii GN 
NASIUM SWING 


ANY of the evolutions performed upon the gymna- 

sium swing can be made equally well upon swings 

of any length; with others it is different. When the 

evolution is such that the swing in one direction marks 

a period of exertion, while the return is comparatively a 

period of rest, then the evolution cannot be equally well 
performed with swings of all length. 

One of the most useful exercises 1s made as follows :— 
Reaching up and grasping the rings let the swing be 
started, and at the beginning of a forward swing the feet 
are thrown above the head, the legs being flexed. As the 
forward swing closes the legs are extended and the arms 
flexed, the body being thus thrown upward and outward. 
Here, also, by some practice, one learns to accomplish 
the swing with a minimum of exertion, which a good gym- 
nast always does; nevertheless, the number of swings 
before exhaustion takes place varies with the length of 
the ropes, as is shown in the following series of experi- 
ments made upon myself :— 


Nipher. 

Z z \ n 
12 4°5 100 
11 OR e-2 
10 4°T 12'8 

S 40 154 
8 3°9 15°2 
7 38 13'0 
6 Sy 10°6 


7=distance from point of suspension to centre of hands ; 
¢ = time of one complete oscillation (forward and back) ; 
z = No of oscillations before exhaustion. 

It will be observed that 7 reaches a maximum where / = 
about 85 feet, or where the time of a full swing is between 
3°9 and 4’o seconds, 
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Another series of experiments was made upon Mr, 
Cunningham, a young man about 5 feet 2 inches in height, 
and of light build. The maximum value of 1 is here 
reached when the length of the rope was about ten feet, 
and here the time of a full swing was about 4'1 seconds. 

My own height being about five feet eleven inches, it 
will be observed that these two cases are sufficiently 
representative. 


Cunninghant, 

Z z | fa 
12 4°3 | 140 
11 43 16°3 
10 41 17'0 

9 38 14°6 

8 Bar 12°6 

| 


The swing was shoitened by drawing the rings up from 
the ground, and in the latter table the values of 7 for 
short ropes are a little too small, as he seemed fearful of 
falling. Hence we may affirm that in order that this and 
simifar evolutions may be elegantly performed, the time 
for the full swing should be four seconds. 

The cause of rapid fatigue with long ropes is that the 
body must be held in a constrained position for too long 
atime. With very short swings the muscles are forced 
to work with too great a velocity. 

The muscular action is here too complex to allow of 
any mechanical discussion, but the general results are 
exactly what the discussions of Prof. Haughton might 
have enabled us to predict. FRANCIS E. NIPHER 

Washington University 


NOTES 


THE demise of such veterans in biology as Von Baer, Ehren- 
berg, &c., during the past year has left gaps in the lists of 
honorary fellows of our scientific societies which come to be 
filled up with men almost of a different generation, yet worthy 
successors of the great masters depatted. We understand 
the three snbjoined savazs have recently been elected foreign 
members of the Linnean Society—viz., Pierre Du Charte 
of Paris, highly distinguished for his researches in terato- 
logizal, pbysiological, and other branches of hotany ; Prof. 
Carl Gegenbanr of Heidelberg, whose labours in zoology 
and the comparative anatomy of the vertebrates and inverte- 
brates are acknowledyed as of the highest standard; Prof. 
Rudolph Leuckardt of Leipzig, by whose philosophical in- 
vestigations into the morphology and physiology of the lower 
forms of animals and establishment of the group coelenterata, 
zoologists of all countries are highly indebted. 


WE are glad to hear that Dr. Dohrn’s Zoological Station 
continnes to make satisfactory progress. The number of natu- 
ralists who have availed themselves of the institution, we are in- 
formed, has reached eighty, from almost all parts of Europe. 
The summer dredging with the small steamer will now shortly 
commence, and we may hope that besides the important physio- 
logical work whic) is there done, that a complete knowledge of 
the rich fauna of this bay will he a further result furnished by 
this station. The institution is carried on under the dirzction of 
Dr. Dohrn, the detail management being in the hands of Dr. 
lH. Lisig, who is hacked up by two assistants. The aquarium 
belonging tu the station has in their hands fer some time been 
the most successful in Europe, and naturalists we do not doubt 
will find the experience gained hy some years working enables 
their wants to be more readily provided for. A statement has 
appeared in an English paper which might lead one to think 
some change had been made, but we are in a position to state 
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that no alteration has been made, and that with increased oppor- 
tunity of collecting material the institution will become each year 
more useful, 


ALTHOUGH MM, Leverrier’s health is so unsatisfactory he con- 
tinues to attend to his professional duties as persistently as ever. 
The number of stations oraganised by him in connection with 
the international service now exceeds 1,200. IJe is preparing 
instructions to be sent to each correspondent on the method 
of better utilising warnings from the Observatory. He con- 
fesses that the agricultural service is in a period of uncertainty, 
and that some time must elapse before it can render much ser- 
vice to the commonwealth. Ile urges strong reasons why the 
service—not conducted by military men, as in America—shonld 
be conducted by men accustomed to military discipline. 


Tu primary clock of the Paris Observatory is now regulating 
the motion of the clocks of the Conservatoire, St. Sulpice, and 
the Luxembourg. M. Leverrier proposes to adapt the same 
system toa number of other public clocks, and even to those 
which are used in the cab stations. But the application of the 
system is delayed for want of funds. 


Pror, Ruvext Jones, F.R.S., is preparing a new edition of 
Dixon’s valuable “ Geology of Sussex” for Mr. W. J. Smith, of 
Brighton. The work will be brought up to the present state of 
knowledge. The descriptions and lists of Sussex fossils will be 
carefully revised in this new edition, and a full account will he 
g'ven of the Sub-wealden horing and its results, of the Warren- 
Farm Well, and of the archzeological discoveries at Cissbury 
and elsewhere in Sussex. It is also arranged that a selection of 
the original quarto plates of Mantell’s ‘‘ Fossils of the South 
Downs ; or, Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex” (1822), with 
descriptions according to our latest knowledge of the subjects, 
shall form part of the new volume, 


A NEW application of the principle of the magic-lantern has 
been lately introduced into London for drawing attention after 
dark to the names of restaurants and shops. At present it is 
only used where the establishment has a lamp overhanging the 
pavement. The lenses are fitted into the bottom of the lamp, 
the words to he read are painted on the ‘‘slide,” which has an 
opaque ground, and thus the advertisement is thrown in letters 
of light on to the pavement, Ordinary gas lamps are used, and 
when the apparatus is once fixed the announcement appears 
every time the lamp is lighted withont any further trouble. 


Tuk anniversary meeting of the Geographical Society was 
held on Monday, and as usual, a large increase of numbers was 
reported, as well as the prospcrity of the Sacicty generally. The 
president, Sir Rutherford Alcock, reviewed the progress of 
geographical science during the year, a year remarkable by the 
return of three important expeditions to Enagland—the Chal. 
Jenger, the Arctic, and that under Lieut. Cameron. The medals, 
the award of which we have already announced, were presented 
to Sir George Nares, the Pundit Nain Singh, and Capt. Mark- 
ham. ‘The president, in concluding his address, announced that 
the Society’s African Exploration Fund Committee were about 
1o appeal to the Society and the public for support and co-ope- 
ration in the prosecutlon of continnons and systematic African 
expluration. In view of the interests concerned in this work, 
the Council felt confident that their appeal would meet with a 
ready response, not only in the United Kingdom, but in all our 
colonies. 


On the evening of June 5 the first trial, in this conntry, of the 
Jablochkoff electrical light will be made at the West India 
Docks. The object of this trial is to test the applicability of this 
new light to purposes of lighting up of docks, warehouses, Xc., 
in order that work may be continued during the night. 
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“‘SuMMER Schools” are becoming a regular institution in 
America, and no more pleasant way could be devised of com- 
bining the duéce and the wile than that of a proposed aquatic 
summer school of natural history, which, under the direction of Prof. 
Theodore B. Comstock, of Comell Universlty, expects to charter 
a large steamer, and spend the summer around the shores of Lake 
Superior in the study of the geology and natural history of that 
region. ‘The steamer will accommodate from seventy-five to one 
hundred passengers, to be made up of students and professors. 
Regular instruction will be given in the form of lectures during 
the voyage, and every facility afforded by the examination of 
mining localities and the like. The vessel will probably start 
from Cleveland or Detroit on July 7, and proceed thence to 
Lake Superior, making its full circumnavigation. The coast of 
Georgian Bay, on Lake Huron, will be investigated on the return 
voyage. The expense will probably amount to about 125 dollars 
foreach person. In addition to the aquatic summer schoo] men 
tioned above, Harvard University announces two special summer 
courses of instruction, one in zoology and the other in geology. 


THE progress of industry in France (denoting by industry the 
working of raw material) has been very rapid, much more 
rapid, proportionally, than that of agriculture. We learn from 
La Nature, that in half a century, the employment of cast iron, 
so necessary to industry, has been multiplied tenfold, and 
that of coal twenty-fold. The total power of steam-engines 
lias increased in still greater proportion ; it is at least thirty 
times greater than it was in 1840. Going further back, the 
proportion would be less interesting, as steam was used in 
but few establishments. In 1520 there were only sixty-five 
steam-engiues in the whole of France. As an acquisition 
of material force these engines represent in value at least 
25 million workmen, added to the 10 million who labour in 
workshops, and to the motor forces furnished by nature gra- 
tuitously, air and water. There are in France nearly 40,000 
weirs, the falls from which work more than $0,000 mills of 
every kind,‘and this number might be doubled. In some parts, 
lastly, they are beginning to utilise the force of the tide. 


AT a recent meeting of the French Physical Society M. Gouy 
gave an account of experiments he had made on flames produced 
by a mixture of air and coal-gas, holding in suspension pul- 
verised metallic salts. The salts, dissolved in water, were intro- 
duced by a pulveriser, acting with air compressed to half an 
atmosphere. In these flames the blue surface of the interior 
cone, which gives the spectrum of carbon, gives also the lines 
proper to the salt which the flame contains, These lines are 
not visible beyond this part, and they coincide with the prin- 
cipal lines of the metal in the electric spark. The metals 
sodium, strontium, magnesium, lithium, manganese, iron, co- 
balt, bismuth, cadmium, zinc, and osmium give this phenomenon 
distinctly. Platinum gives a special spectrum formed of regular 
bands, These experiments seem to prove that there is at the 
base of the flame a very fine layer which has a temperature much 
higher than the flame properly so-called. 


THE exploration of the Angara, proposed by the Russian 
Gcographical Society, has taken a yet larger extension. M. 
Sibiryakoff, who has presented a gift of 2,000 roubles, proposes 
to undertake also the exploration of the water-parting Letween 
the Obi and Jenissei, to solve the question of the practicability 
of a canal between the two rivers. Owing to the great com- 
mercial importance of such a canal, the Geographical Society 
has agreed to the proposal of M. Sibiryakoff, and will send an 
expedition for that purpose. 


Near Lake Ourmia (N.W. Persia), a hill near Digala is irre- 
gularly excavated by a number of galleries for its nitrous earth, 
strongly impregnated with saltpetre. Thls loose, friable soil, 
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of brownish colour, in irregular horizontal beds, includes 
layers of a mostly amber-brown earth, with layers of bone- 
ash, intermixed with large and small fragments of human 
bones, charred remains of straw, and thin seams of carbonised 
seeds of cereals, Fragments of burnt earthenware are scattered 
through this bed, and through the whole of the hill, Nearly in 
the middle of the hill is a conical hollow, cylindrical above, and 
becoming narrower upwards, like the inside of a high furnace. 
The inner wall shows four or five ranges of repositories, several 
feet distant from each other, and made of slabs of eocene sand- 
stone, about 14 ft. broad. These slabs of a rust-brown colour, 
bear evident traces of having been exposed to a fierce fire; and 
the whole chamber may thus be inferred to have served for a 
furnace to burn dead bodies. This view is confirmed by the 
traditions still extant among the surrounding people. Fragments 
of large pot-like vases, and of coffins made of slabs of sandstone, 
both inclosing an earthy residuum, mixed with fragments of 
skulls and bones show that in the same place, burials have been 
effected without cremation. The abundance of saltpetie in the 
soil of the hill has probably been derived from the nitrogen set 
free by the decomposition of organic remains, 


THE Phormium tenax or New Zealand Flax, is, it is said, 
being largely planted in St. Helena, on behalf of a fibre company, 
who propose so to plant all the Government waste lands in the 
island. 


WE have received from Dr. Petermann a very useful map 
issued in connection with the Russo-Turkish war. Its purpose 
is to show at a glance the relative position of the boundaries of 
Russia, Turkey, Persia, and British India, It extends from 
Bosnia to Central Asia, and from the north of the Black and 
Caspian Seas to the Indian Ocean, and includes enlarged special 
maps of the Nile Delta and of Crete. 


THE first field-day of the Liverpool Geological Society was 
held on Saturday last. The members and their friends pro- 
ceeded to Crosby by rail and from thence by "bus through 
Little Crosby, Hightown, Altcar, Downholland, Has Rayne, 
to Hallsall, and back again through Lydiate and Maghull 
to Sefton, where they had tea and examined the church. 
The object of the visit was to examine the great post-glacial 
deposits of the West Coast of Lancashire. The party was 
guided by Mr, T. Mellard Reade, C.E., F.G.S., who described 
the succession of the beds and their superficial extension. IIe 
explained that what they had seen was only a part of a very 
extensive series of deposits surrounding our coasts and found at 
most estuaries, The society last May examined a portion of the 
same series disclosed by the North Dock excavations, and the 
present excursion would enable them to better understand this 
most interesting part of the geology of Lancashire. At the Alt 
Mouth was found a peat and forest bed between high and low 
water-mark washed daily by the tide. ‘The moss land between 
the inland edge of the 25-leet plain was only an extension of 
this sub marine forest which passes under the sand hills and joins 
the moss. Under the moss lies the main silts with here and 
there some freshwater deposits on the surface. 


SoME interesting disclosures were made last week at the 
Marlborough Street Police Court as to the method on which 
certain war;maps are constructed. A certain publisher,"whose 
name is probably unfamiliar to most of our readers, has 
puolished one of those exaggerated pictorial maps of the seat 
of war so attractive to the indiscriminating public. We 
have scen the map, and a very misleading and rude specimea 
of cartography it is. Its natural defects are bad enough, 
but it came out during the proceedings that intentional 
errors—names of non-existing places and wrong positions 
of existing places, were introduced for the purpose of detecting 
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imitations. The magistrate, Mr. Newton, was therefore 
to a considerable extent justified in stating that the designer 
of the map seemed to have constructed it out of his own brain, 
and he virtually dismissed the summons. 


From the report read at the annual meeting of the Notting- 
ham Literary and Philosophical Society, we see that it now has 
352 membets of various classes. The Society has had several 
scientific lectures during the session, and we are specially glad to 
see that the Natural Science Section is in a flourishing condition, 
having bad twenty-nine meetings and excursions during the 
session, at which papers were read on various subjects of scien- 
tific interest. 


THE Société Francaise de Navigation Aérienne, an institution 
which has been approved by the Minister for Public Instruction, is 
to organise a collective exhibition at the Champ de Mars. It will 
include any means of propelling and governing in the air. Any 
instrument which has proved efficacious in some degree will be 
admitted if its dimensions are not too large, or by model, if 
otherwise. Any apparatus for making aérial observations, or 
helping aéronauts in any way will be admitted. The collection 
will also include maps, books, manuscripts, and newspapers 
relating to aérial navigation. 


We have received from Dr. Warren de la Rne a small 
pamphlet containing two sets of tables which must prove of 
great use to most scientific workers. There are tables for the 
reduction to o° centigrade of a mercury column observed with a 
glass scale divided into millimetres, and tables for the reduction 
of millimetres (mercurial pressure) to thousandths and millionths 
of an atmosphere, and wice vers. These tables are printed for 
private circulation. 


AN important Russian work has just been published by Prof. 
Tnostrantsef—‘‘ Geological Sketch of the Povyenctz District, 
Government Olonetz, and of its Mines.” This large volume 
(750 pp.), being the result of seven years’ explorations, contains 
detailed reports on the travels of the author, an orographical 
description of the district (the surface of which exceeds that of 
Switzerland), an interesting chapter on the metamorphism of 
the green slates, and a sketch of the glacial formations, It is 
accompanied by maps, engravings, and chromolithographed 
plates representing microscopical cuttings of rocks. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include an African Turkey Buzzard (Buteo tachardus) 
from Africa, presented by Mr. A. Anderson, F Z.S.; two 
Rendall’s Guinea Fowls (Numida rendali) from Bogos Country, 
Abyssinia, presented by Capt. Burke, s.s. Arcot ; three Carpet 
Snakes (Morelia variegata) from Australia, presented by Mr. 
J. Moseley ; a Guianan Crested Eagle (A/orpfhnus gutanensis) 
from the Upper Amazons, a Green-necked Pea-fowl (Pave 
spicifer) from Java, two Barred-tailed Pheasants (Phaszanus 
veevest) from North China, a One-wattled Cassowary (Casuarius 
unieppendiculatus) from New Guinea, a Great-headed Maleo 
(legacethalon male) from the Celebes, purchased; an In- 
convenient Curassow (Crax incommoda) from South America, 
deposited ; a Derbian Wallaby (Ha/maturus derbianus) born in 
the Gardens. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


CoMETS OBSERVED BY HEVELIUS.—Of the eight comets 
observed by Hevel, better known as Hevelius, at Dantzic, with 
such degree of precision as could be attained with his instru- 
ments, the observations of two only have been reduced with the 
aid of modern places for comparison stars, &c., and in these two 
cases only have we other orbits than those calculated by Halley, 
which appear in his Synopsis Astronomie Cometive, The obser- 
vations of the comet of 1664 have been discussed by Herr 


Lindelof, with the view of ascertaining whether any support were 
afforded by them, to a conjecture of identity of the comet, with 
the first comet of 1853; and those of the comet of 1683, were 
similarly reduced by Mr. W. E. Plummer, in his examination of 
the elliptical tendency of the orbit indicated by the computations 
of Prof. Clausen, who had previously recalculated a few of the 
observations. There remain the comets of 1652, 1661, 1665, 
1672, 1677, and 1682; Mechain’s reduction of the observations 
of the second of thee bodies nearly a century since, will hardly 
be considered final. 

The observations of the comets of 1672 and 1677 were pub- 
lished in the second volume of the A/achina Calestis, and in small 
spectal treatises. This second volume of the great work of 
Hevelius, as is well known, is extremely scarce, the whole of the 
impression, with the exception of such copies as had been already 
presented to astronomers having been lost in the fire which 
destroyed the observatory, library and papers of llevelius on 
September 26, 1679. The copies thus saved were jso few in 
number, that as Lalande remarks “ On peut regarder cet ouvrage 
comme un manuscrit;” and the special treatises to which we 
have alluded are perhaps of equal difficulty of access. The ob- 
servations of the comets of 1652 and 1661 were printed in the 
Cometographia, not a work of very great rarity, as well as in the 
scarce volume of the A/achina Calestis ; those of the comet of 
1665 also appear in this volume, in a special treatise, and in the 
Prodromus Cometicus, whilel those of the comet of 1682 
(Elalley’s‘comet) are found in Axnus Climactericus, and have been 
fully utilised. 

A new reduction and discussion of the observations of the 
comets of 1652, 1661, 1665, 1672, and 1677, is certainly a desi- 
deratum, and important assistance in this direction might be 


| afforded by a republication of the original observations of 


ffevelius from some quarter where the scarce volume is accessible. 
Madler remarks upon a certain degree of resemblance between 
the elements of the comet of 1672 and those of the comet of 1812, 
which is shortly expected to return to perihelion; and it has 
been pointed out in this column that Halley has given the de- 
scending in place of the ascending node, for a comet observed in 
1686—an oversight which has found its way into all catalogues 
of cometary orbits hitherto published, so that a re-computation 
of the orbits of the five comets we have mentioned, which now 
rest upon the figures of the Sysepsis Astronomee Cometice is 
wanted, if only for verification. 

“THE OBSERVATORY.”—The second number of this new 
periodical is before us. Mr. David Gill continues his paper on 
‘¢ The Determination of the Solar Parallax ;*’ we have the first 
part of an article giving the substance of a lecture recently 
delivered at Gresham College, by the Rev. E. Ledger, on “ The 
Scintillation or Twinkling of the Stars,” which has long been an 
obscure subject ; Mr. Marth continnes his Ephemerides for aid- 
ing physical observations of the Moon, Mars, and Jupiter ; and 
there is also a report of the proceedings at the last meeting of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, including the discussion on the 
papers read, which, as was mentioned in a previous notice, it is 
intended should form a feature of the publication. We think 
every one who is competent to judge of the actual state of the 
case will agree in the opinion expressed at p. 55, while remark- 
ing on Mr. Todd’s extension of Damoiseau’s Tables of Jupiter’s 
Satellites to the end of the present century, that “‘the time has 
hardly yet come for the formation of entirely new Tables.” So 
far as regards the necessary observations, it must be admitted 
that they are being followed up with vigour at several observa- 
tories. The first binary star orbit on p. 55, refers to £ Scorpii 
(é Libre of Flamsteed), not to ¢ Libre ; the error, however, is 
made in the Astron. Nachrichten, whence the orbit is taken. 


VETE DR LA SAINT-MARTIN ET LES ETOILES FILANTES.— 
In No, 493 of the Bulletin Hebdomadaire of the French Scientific 
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Association, the Abbé Lamey, under the above heading, endea- 
vonrs to explain by a new theory, certain abnormal temperatures 
which in one ease, at least, has formed the subject of popular 
tradition, ‘‘The Summer of St. Martin,” as the common 
phrase runs, presented itself, according to the Abbé, in a very 
definite manner in the last year ; the month of November com- 
menced colder than usual, bnt on the rath it suddenly became 
warmer than from the sun’s altitude could have been expected. 
Long-continued notice of a similar rise in temperature about the 
feast of St. Martin the Abbé considers is 2 proof that our ances- 
tors were excellent observers, while the existence of a tradition 
upon the point shows clearly that the phenomenon has not been 
confined within restricted limits ; it has been exhibited, he says, 
simultaneously in Europe and in the United States, and this 
without being materially affected by the climacteric conditions of 
the places of observation. One circumstance only he thinks ap- 
pears to influence it, viz., the latitude; it vanishes as the 
equator is approached, and is not yet known to be recognised in 
the sonthern hemisphere. 

The anomalous thermometric effect is not, however, per- 
ceptible only about St. Martin’s Day. There is an analogous 
phenomenon according to the Abbé, in Augnst: ‘‘une chaleur 
torride qui régne subitement aprés quelques jours de refratchisse- 
ment de l’air,” and a similar effect, though in an opposite di- 
rection, has been noticed at the end of April or at the beginning 
of May, when vernal frosts so disastrons at this season occur, 
and have often been preceded by ‘‘ une douce ehaleur précoce,” 
as the Abbé terms it, which has hastened forward the veze- 
tation. 

After remarking that the cause of such abnormal ehanges of 
temperature is not to be sought iu any influence residing cither 
in the sun or in the ecarth’s atmosphere, it is suggested by the 
Abbé that it may be more probably found in what he calls 
eosmical meteorology, or as we are more accustomed to term 
this branch of science, mcteoric astronomy. In November, 
Angust, and April meteors are more numerous than usual, and 
two of the greatest periodical showcrs yet observed, fall in 
November and Angnst. Ilis theory is that when a large 
number of meteors are passing between the earth and the sun, 
the solar rays are intercepted to a sufficient extent, to eause a 
diminution of temperature on the earth’s surface, while, when a 
similar large number of meteors are so placed that they might 
reflect the heat derived from these rays, and so produce an effect 
of the opposite nature, that, to use his own words, those calorific 
rays ‘qui viendront frapper l’essaim mctdéorique encore voisin de 
la terre seront sveridcs sur notre plancte, de fagon 4 recevoir 
alors un surcroft de chaleur.” The Abbe lays some stress also 
upon another point of apparent coineidence ; the intensity of the 
periodical meteoric showers of November varies from year to 
year, and ‘“‘the summer of St. Martin” does not present itself 
under the same circumstances in every year. 

In thns noticing the Abbé Lamey’s attempt to explain a phe- 
nomenon which has been so long remarked asto have become a 
popular belief, at least in France, it will be understood that we 
are by no means advocating the probability of such a theory. 


UNIVERSTITVY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Oxrorp.—In a Convocation held May 23 a decree was carried, 
without oppositlon, to the effect that the Viee-Chancellor and 
Proctors be authorised to nominate a delegate to represent the 
University at the 400th anniversary celebration of the University 
of Upsala, in September next. 

In a Convocation to be held on June 5 it will be submitted to 
the ITouse that the Curators of the University Chest be anthorised 
to expend a sum not exceeding 7,0007, on the construction and 
fittiogs of new chemical laboratories at the University Museum, 


Also that asum not exceeding 2,400/7. be expended on certain 
additions to the University observatory. 

An examination will be held in common at Magdalen, Uni- 
versity, aud New Colleges, on Tuesday, June 26, for election to 
the following mathematieal scholarships:—One demyship at 
Magdalen College, of the anuual value of 952., inclusive of allow- 
ances; one scholarship at University College, of the annual 
valne of So/., tenable for five years during residence; one 
scholarship at New College, of the annnal value of roo/., tenable 
for five years during residence. Testimonials of conduct, &c., 
to the President of Magdalen College, Mr. C. J, Faulkner, of 
University College, or the Sub- Warden of New College, between 
4and 6 or Sand 9 P.M., June 25. 

The commemoration fixed for June 13 will, it is understood, 
be held in the Sheldonian Theatre, althongh no official notice 
to that effect has appearcd. There will be the usnal round of 
festivities attendant on the event, though it has not transpired if 
the University will confer any honorary degrees on distinguished 
persons at the commemoration. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The Museums and Lecture-rooms Syndicate, 
in their Eleventh Annnal Report, just issued, state that the 
buildings are in au efficient state of repair, and the collections, 
to which many valuable additions have been made during the 
past year, are in good order. They draw attention to the muni- 
fieence of the Chancellor of the University, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who has now completely furnished the Cavendish Labora- 
tory with the instruments required by the present state of science. 
Profs. Liveing, Dewar, and Stuart complain of want of suitable 
accommodation for the work of their several departments, and 
the Syndicate concur in the reasonableness of their complaints. 

Animportant report has been issued by the Musieal Exami- 
nations Syndicate, whieh states that under existing regulations 
for obtaining a degree in music no provision is made for testing 
the literary and seientific qualifications of the candidates. They 
therefore recommend that no eandidate be admitted to the 
examination for the degree of Mus. Bac. unless he have passed 
Parts I. and IT. of the Previous Examinations, or cne or other 
of their equivalent examinatious. As to the examination for 
the degree of Mus. Bac., it is proposed to divide it into three 
parts—1I, a preliminary examination, consisting of acoustics, 
harmony, counterpoint; 2, the exercise; 3, a more advanced 
examination in musical science ; and[that no person be accepted 
as a candidate for the second or third parts until he has qualified 
in the previous part or parts, In order to encourage the study 
of music, that it be recognised as the subject of an additional 
special examination for the ordinary B.A. degree, and that a 
student who has passed the Previous and the General Exami- 
nations, and is in his ninth term of residence at least, having 
previously kept eight terms, shall, on passing the preliminary 
examinations in acoustics, harmony, and counterpoint, be 
entitled, when he has kept nine terms, to receive, the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 

The “ Rede” lecture was delivered on May 25 in the Senate 
House by Sir C. Wyville Thomson, who gave a brief sketch of 
the main results obtained by the C/a//enger expedition, 


Lonpon.—A new and additioual Chair of Clinical Surgery 
has been ereated at King’s College, which is to be filled by Prof. 
Lister of Edinburgh. The Chair of Systematic Surgery is 
thus still vacant. 


EpDINBURGH.—The students at the University have, during 
the past session, taken a step which it seems surprising they 
have not taken long ago. There is, in the Scotch universities, 
no college life as in England, the students appearing at their 
classes at the proper honrs, and then dispersing to their respective 
lodgings in various parts of the town. While this system 
has undoubtedly its advantages, it is attended with not a few 
social, moral, and physical drawbacks, so that we are glad to 
learn that the Edinburgh students have started a Stndents’ Clab 
which has been thoroughly successtul, aud calculated we believe, 
if prudently conducted, to be productive of considerable benefit 
to the raw and lonely Scotch youth ‘‘ when first he leaves his 
father’s fields,” to get what training aud equipment for the 
future fight Edinburgh can give him. 

By the transference of Prof. Lister to Loudon, the Chair of 
Clinical Surgery in the University becomes vacant. 


Str JAMES KAy-SHUTTLEWORTH.—The death took place on 
Saturday last of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, a name well 
known in connection with educational and social reform. The 
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deceased baronet, who was born at Rochdale on July 20, 1804, 
was for some time secretary to the Committee of Council on 
Education, and whilst fulfilling the duties of this post he was 
mainly instrumental in establishing a system of school inspection 
by officers appointed by the Government. On his resignation he 
was succeeded by Mr. Lingen, now permanent secretary of the 
Treasury, who was succeeded in his tum by Sir Francis R. 
Sandford. Under Sir James’s scheme teachers were divided into 
nine grades, and received money grants, not according to the 
number of their scholars or of their passes, but largely, according 
to the grade they had obtained by examination or service. He 
was hostile to the Revised Code, which was introduced, about 
twelve years after his resignation, by Mr. Lowe and his successor. 
It is undoubtedly to Sir James that we owe the training col- 
leges and the pupil teacher system, without which it would have 
been impracticable for us to advance educationally even as we 
have done, At the close of the year 1849 he 1eceived a baronetcy 
at the recommendation of Lord Russeil, then Prime Minister. 
In 187o he received the honorary degree of D.C.L. from the 
University of Oxford. 


SPELLING RErorM.—An influential Conference on Inglish 
Spelling Reform was held on Tuesday at the Society of Arts, 
under the presidency of the Rev. A. H. Sayce and Sir Charles 
Reed. Many weighty reasons were urged against the present 
system, and a depntation consisting ot Prot. Max Miiller, the 
Rev. A. Hl. Sayce, Dr. Morris, Mr. El'is, Mr. Sweet, Dr. 
Murray and others, was appointed to wait upon the Education 
Department in reference to the subject. A proposal havirg the 
support of such names as we have mentioned deserves at least 
serious consideration. 


A SIBERIAN UNIVERSITY.—It has been finally decided that 
the New Siberian University, to which we referred some time 
since, is to be established at Omsk. So long ago as 1803 a 
wealthy Uralian landowner named Demidoff gave 100,000 
roubles to the Treasury, to be expended in the establishment of 
a University. This sum has now swollen to 150,000 roubles, to 
which a Siberian merchant has added 100,000 roubles more. 
Orders have been issued to begin the construction of the uni- 
versity buildings at once, soas to have them ready for occupation 
by July, 1880. The estimated cost of the future professional 
staff, together with other incidental expenses connected with the 
university, is 307,000 roubles yearly. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADENIES 
LonDON 


Mathematical Society, May 10.—Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Mr. Tucker communicated a short 
account of a paper by Dr. Hirst on the correlation of two 
planes. In a former paper on the subject (Proceedings, vol. 
y., p- 49), the nature and properties were described first, of 
an ordinary correlation satisfying any eight given conditions ; 
secondly, of an exceptional correlation of the first order, pos- 
sessing either a singular point or a singular line in each plane, and 
satisfying seven conditions ; and thirdly, of an exceptional cor- 
relation of the second order, having in each plane not only a 
singular point hut also a singular line passing through that 
point, and satisfying six conditions. Moreover, ihe two follow- 
ing numerical relations were established between the (7,4) excep- 
tional correlations of the first order, with singular points and 
singular {lines respectively, which satisfy any seven conditions, 
and the (u,v) ordinary correlations, which, besides satisfying 
these same conditions, possess a given pair of conjugate points or 
conjugate linesrespectively (2v=+7, 2u=v+A). Itwas by means 
of these relations that the number of ordinary correlations was 
determined which satisfy any eight elementary conditions. Be- 
fore they could be applied, however, the exceptional correlations 
of the first order which satisfy any seven elementary con- 
ditions) had to be directly determined, and this determination not 
unfrequently necessitated the consideration of the projective pro- 
perties of curves of high order. In the present paper the 
writer shows that the object just referred to can be attained in a 
very much simpler manner by means of two general relations, 
hitherto unobserved, connecting the number ot exceptional cor- 
relations of the second order, which satisfy any six conditions, 
with the numbers of exceptional correlations of the first order 
which, besides satisfying the six conditions in question, possess 
a given pair either of conjugate points or conjugate lines. —The 
secretary then read part of a paper by Prof. H. Lamb, of the 
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University of Adelaide,'on the free motion of a solid through an 
infinite mass of liquid. Suppose that we have a solid body of 
any form immersed in an infinite mass of perfect liquid, that mo- 
tion is produced in this system irom rest by the action of any 
set of impulsive forces applied to the solid, and that the system 
is then left to itself. The equations of motion of a body under 
these circumstances have been investigated independently by 
Thomson and by Kirchhoff, and completely integrated for 
certain special forms of the body. The object of the present 
communication is, in the first place, to examine the various 
kinds of permanent or steady motion of which the body is capable, 
without making any restrictions as to its form or constitution ; 
and, in the second, to show that when the initiating impulses 
reduce to 2 conple only, the complete determination of the motion 
can be made to depend npon equations identical in form with 
Euler’s well-known equations of motion of a perfectly free rigid 
body about its centre of inertia, although the interpretation of 
the solution is naturally more complex. Free use is made 
throughout the paper of the ideas and the nomenclature of the 
theory of screws as developed and established by Dr. Ball.— 
Herr Weichold (Head-master of the Johanneum, Zittau, Saxony) 
sent a paper (read in part by the secretary) containing a solution 
of the irreducible case, z.¢., of the problem to express the three 
roots of a complete equation of the third degree, im the case of 
all these roots being 7ea/, directly in terms of its c efficients, by 
means of purely algebraical and really performable operations, 
whose number shall always be limited, except in the case where 
all these roots are incommensurable.—Mr. H. Hart made three 
communications: First On the ‘‘ Kinematic Paradox.”— Prof. 
Sylvester has described a system of Peaucellier’s cells, the poles 
of which all move in a straight line, but two of which not 
directly connected always remained at a constant distance. Such 
a result is very easily obtained by means of the following rela- 
tions connecting six points 4, B, C, D, &, %, lying on a straight 
line. If 
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He then spoke on the solution of the algebraical equation 


J (x) = 0 by linkwork, considering three points, the preparation 
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the representation of the terms of this equation, and the method 
of adding these terms. Ile showed that for the solution of the 
cubic x3 + px? + gx +r =e, treated under the form— 
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of the equation (put under the form 
es 


two reciprocators alone are required. Ile then spoke on the 
production of circular and rectilinear motion. The particular 
problem considercd, he thus enunciated ‘‘ to 


: Ep find if possible the relations that must exist 

uZ H = between the fourteen segments of the bars 
placed as in, the figure in order that 

é 7 the system may be capable of free mo- 


tion.” He showed that seven equations can 
be obtained connecting the fourteen quantities only, so that any 
seven being given, the remaining seven can be determined in 
terms of them.—Mr. Ifart then proceeded to the application to 
the cases of $-bar motion, laid before the Society at its April 
meeting, Mr. Kempe stated that the cases submitted by Mr. 
Hart at the previous meeting had also occupied some of his 
attention, and he proceeded to remark that he had determined 
the positions that the lines GZ, A A/ must have, and that the 
determination of one involved the determination of the other, as 
the position of either turned upon the fact that the angles at 4 
and A must be equal. Prof. Cayley also made a few remarks 
on the subject. Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher stated that he had had 
all the cases in which there are more than fifty consecutive com- 
posite numbers looked out from Burekhardt’s and Dase’s tables, 
which cover six millions, and that he bad found that in the first 
million there is a stretch of rx numbers without a prime (about 
310,000), and a stretch of 113 numbers without a prime {about 
long sets of composite 
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numbers in the first million, and these are longer, he thought, 
than anyone would have supposed likely. Ile exhibited the 
lists from which he drew the above results, Questions were put 
to the meeting, for information, by Profs. Cayley and Clifford, 


Geological Society, May 9.—Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—James Dorrington, Rev. KE. R. 
Lewis, Edward Penton, Henry Rosales, and Henry White were 
elected fellows of the Soclety.—On the Agassizian genera 
-Amblyplerus, Paleoniscus, Gyrolepis, and Pygopterus, by Ramsay 
HH. Traquair, F.R.S.E. The author’s object in this paper was 
to discuss the characters by which the above genera of fossil 
fishes have been supposed to be distinguished in the case of 
specimens from the carboniferous series.—On the circinate 
vernation, fructification, and varieties of Sphenopteris affinis, and 
on Staphylopteris (2?) peachti, Etheridge and Balfour, a genus of 
plants new to British rocks, by C. W. Peach, A.L.S., commn- 
nicated by Robert Etheridge, F’.R.S., V.P.G.S.—On the occur- 
rence of a Macrurous Decapod (slthrafalemon woodwardi, sp. 
nov.) in the red sandstone, or lowest group of the carboniferous 
formation in the south-east of Scotland, by Robert Etheridge, 
jun., F.G.S. After giving a detailed bibliography of the paliro- 
zoic malacostracous crustacea, the author described the remains 
of a small crustacean from the lower group of the carboniferous 
formation near Dunbar, and discussed its affinities and systematic 
position, which he regarded as being among the Macrurous 
Decapods, although the absence of the eyes in the preserved 
specimens, and some other characters, rendered it doubtful 
whether it might not in some respects approach the Stomapoda. 
Its position among the Macrura seemed, however, to be esta- 
blished by the well-developed abdominal somites and telson. He 
referred the fossil to Salter’s genus, Axthrapalemon, and named 
the species l. woodwardi,—On the stratigraphical position of 
the corals of the Lias of the Midland and Western Counties of 
England and of South Wales, by R. F. Tomes, communi- 
cated by R. Etheridge, F.R,S., V.P.G.S. The object of this 
paper was to give the precise stratigraphical position of the 
species of liassic corals collected by the author and his friends 
in the districts above mentioned. He noticed forty-one species, 
of which fifteen were described as new. 


Paris 


Academy of Sciences, May 21.—M. Peligot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read :—Meridian observations of 
small planets at the Paris Observatory during the first quarter of 
1877, by M. LeVerrier.—On Gay-Lussac’s law of volumes, by 
M. FT, &t. Claire Deville. Ife considers recent researches have 


neither invalidated nor added to the law.--On an algebraic . 


method for obtaining the evseméle of the fundamental variants 
and co-variants of a binary form, and of any combination of 
binary forms (continued), by Mr. Sylvester. —Report on M. Rou- 
daire’s project of making an interior sea in the south of Tunisia 
and the Province of Constantine. M. Favé reports favourably ; 

but on the points, whether the sea would not dry up, whether 
the vapours would benefit neighbouring lands and not be 
carried to the sea by winds, and whether the eastern Algerian and 
Tunisian climate would recover its old fertility,and be improved 
hygienically, M M.Daubréc and Dumas (while adopting the general 
conclustons) express hesitation, and desire further researches. — 
Report on a memoir of M. Stanislas Meunier, entitled ‘* Com- 
position .and Origin of the Diamantiferous Sand of Toit’s Pan 
(in South Africa). M. Meunier has separated several mineral 
species not before noticed there, and offers an ingenious explana- 
tion of the way of filling up,those vertical pits.—On the employ- 
ment of oxygen of high tension as a process of physiological 
investigation ; poisons and virus, by M. Bert, There is in an- 
thracic blood a toxical and virulent principle which resists the 
action of compressed oxygen and alcohol, and which can be 
isolated like diastase. M. Bert is studying its nature and its re- 
lation to the bacteria. Lymph, too, and the pus of glanders, 
by resisting coinpressed oxygen, show that their virnlent action 
is not due to living beings or cells.—On the employment of 
rotatory discs for the study of coloured sensations, by M. 
Rosenstiehl, —Dehydrated oxalic acid may serve to characterise 
polyatomic alcohols ; chemical function of inosite, by M. Lorin. 
—- Decomposition of chlorhydrate of trimethylamine by heat, 
by M. Vincent. This substance might be utilised to give 
ammoniacal products and pure chloride of methyl, the latter 
yielding the methylated aniline colours or pure methylic al- 
cohol.—Observations of a disease of the vine known com- 
monly as white, by Mr, Schnetzler. —New spectroscopic method, 
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hy Mr. Langley. Two spectra from tke north and south 
poles of the sun respectively are put in juxtaposition (a 
considerable dispersion being used); let the instrament be 
adjusted so that the lines in both are continuous. On 
turning the spectroscope round its axis of collimation till 
the light comes from the east and west extremities of the 
equator the solar lines are displaced, while the atmospheric 
remain continuons. On turning 150° the spectra glide on one 
another like a Vernier on a scale. The point is, sévultaneous 
observation of the «diferent displacement of the solar and 
the atmospheric lines in the two spectraa—On a t-ans- 
mission of motion, by M. Rozé.—On the spectrum of the elec- 
tric spark in a compressed gas, by M. Cazin. From experi- 
ments on air and nitrogen he concludes that the electric spark in 
a gas is similar toan ordinary hydrocarbon flame. In each there are 
luminous particles giving a spectrum of lines, and solid or liquid 
particles giving a continuous spectrum. The latter (in the case of 
the spark) come from the electrodes and the walls. When the 
pressure is increased these particles are moreabundant; the con- 
tinuous spectrum becomes more brilliant, and finally makes the 
linear spectrum disappear. The Iuminous spark called an 
aureole is of gaseous particles, and is to the total spark what the 
blue base of a candle flame is to the entire flame.—Stndies on 
organ pipes, by M, Philbert.--On some new models of radio- 
meters, by Mr. Crookes.—Thermo-chemical study of aniline 
and some other bodies of the same group, by M. Lougninine.— 
On the nitrates of bismuth, by M. ¥Yvon.—On the properties of 
resorcine ; molecular volumes, by M. Calderon. Resorcine in 
solution behaves as if it were solid and isolated from the solvent. 
In presence of water and potash it absorbs oxygen, though very 
slowly.—A natomical characters of the blood in new-born infants 
during the first days of life, by M. Hayem. Jyéer alia, the red 
corpuscles are much more unequal in size than in the adult, and 
seem of a different composition. The number (in a cubic metre) 
is nearly as high as in the most vigorous adult. The number of 
white corpuscles is three or four times as great as in an adult. 
When the infant has reached its minimum weight (about the 
third day) the number of these suddenly falls; various fluctua- 
tions ensue (which are described).—On a process for estimation 
of alcohol in liquids, by M. Fleury.—On the filling of 
fissures in chalk with silex, by M. Robert. —M. Vinot presented 
a celestial map of the equatorial region. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


“HE Conference on the Antiquity of Man lately held 
by the Anthropological Institute, and reported in 
these columns, has led to a result by no means unsatis- 
factory, when all the conditions of the problem are duly 
weighed. The result is merely negative, but in arriving 
at it several misconceptions and errors of fact seem to us 
to have been swept away. In its discussion there were 
two parties represented, one eager to show that the anti- 
quity of man has been proved by modern discovery to be 
far older than the date which had been arrived at by the 
labours of Falconer, Lyell, Prestwich, Evans, Boyd 
Dawkins, and others, while the other contended that the 
subject had not advanced in the Icast degree during the 
last few years, and that the so-called discoveries were 
either errors of observation, or resulting from premises 
which were altogether unsatisfactory. The field of the 
discussion lay in matters geological rather than archzo- 
logical, and the caution which the president urged upon 
the conference was certainly not urged in vain. 

The chief interest of the debate turned upon the ques- 
tion as to whether there was any evidence in this country 
of man in the caves or river deposits older than post- 
glacial times. The readers of the works of Messrs. Croll 
and Jaines Geikie will remember that they ascribe all the 
traces of palzeolithic man in this country either to a pre- 
or inter-glacial age, basing their conclusions principally 
upon the fact that in the river deposits and caves some of 
the associated animals, such as the hyzena, lion, and 
hippopotamus are now only to be found in hot climates ; 
and seeing that no traces of a warm climate are presented 
by any post-glacial deposit in Britain, they infer that 
those in question are of a much higher antiquity. They 
account for the association of southern and northern 
animals by the supposition that they occupied the country 
at different times, during glacial or interglacial zeons of 
from five to twelve thousands years in length. To this it 
was objected that the intimate association of forms prove 
that both sets of animals inhabited the country at the 
same time, and were the result of the overlapping of dif- 
ferent faunas during seasonal changes. The reindeer 
formed a large portion of the frey of the hyzena, and 
must therefore have been a contemporary. It was also 
pointed out by one of the speakers, that there is no 
evidence from the animals that there ever was anything 
like “ the perpetual summer,” advocated by Mr. Geikie at 

any time in the pleistocene age. The hippopotamus 
in Regent’s Park takes his tub regularly in spite of the 
east winds so prevalent in the spring, which remind one of 
the glacial period ; and the tiger crosses the frost-bound 
rivers of the Amoor to prey upon the reindeer. The lion, 
now found only in the south, lived in the days of Hero- 
cotus in the inclement mountains of Thrace. It seems, 
therefore, to us, that any argument based upon ‘fossil 
animals as to a warm inter-glacial period, is worthless. 
And further, it is obviously unfair in treating of the fauna 
associated with man to adopt the forensic device of 
choosing some witnesses to the exclusion of others. It 
would be as easy to prove the climate in question to have 
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been temperate from the associated remains of bison, 
stag, and horse, as it would be to prove it to have been 
arctic from the associated musk sheep, lemmings, and 
reindeer. It was probably a varying climate, with great 
extremes, similar to that in Central Siberia, in which the 
summer heat and winter cold are very severe. 

The fossil mammalia of the pleiostocene tell us nothing 
as to the relation of man to the glacial period. The 
Arctic species invaded Europe probably from Asia, while 
the ice was finding its way southwards from the mountains 
of Scandinavia, and occupied the area north of the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, w///e the confluent glaciers covered 
the area north of the valley of the Thames. When the 
ice ultimately retreated they followed it, and thus were 
both pre- and post-glacial. Nordo the survivals from the 
pleiocene age tell us anything, such as the hippopotamus, 
the RAznoceros leptorhinus, and the Elephas antiquus, 
since they belong both to the earlier and later pleistocene 
strata, and are also associated with remains of reindeer, 
and other northern species. The presence of the reindeer 
in all the palzeolithic caverns stamps the age of man as late 
pleistocene, according to Prof. Boyd Dawkins, but it does 
not afford any clue as to his pre- or post-glacial age. The 
glacial period is not a hard and fast line dividing one 
fauna from another. One palzolithic cave, however, in 
this country, that of Pont Newydd, in the valley of the 
Elwy, near St. Asaph, is of well-ascertained post-glacial 
Age. 

The argument urged in favour of palzolithic man being 
pre- or inter-glacial, based upon the distribution of the 
mammalia in southern and eastern England, and in 
France, while they are conspicuous by their absence in 
the glaciated areas of Scotland, Cumherland, and Wales, 
was met by the view that the barren areas were covered 
with ice, wz/e other districts further to the south were 
occupied by the animals. The hypothesis that the uplands 
of Wales and Northern Britain were ever stocked by the 
same animals as the fertile river-bottoms of the south, 
seems to us little less than absurd. Yet this is necessary 
for the view that their remains have been removed from 
the barren areas by the subsequent grinding of the ice- 
sheet. 

In the course of the discussion the reputed cases of the 
occurrence of palzolithic remains in the deposits older 
than the post-glacial were minutely criticised. Prof, 
Busk stated that the fibula of the Victoria Cave, formerly 
supposed to be human, was altogether too insignificant 
a fragment to base any conclusion upon as to man’s 
antiquity. Two small cut-bones, however, of goat were 
brought forward by Mr. Tiddeman in support of the pre- 
or Inter-glacial age of man in the Victoria Cave. On the 
other hand, it was urged that these were derived from the 
superficial stratum containing Roman coins and pottery, 
&c., in which they were very abundant. From the nature 
of the cuts it seems to us that if it be established that 
they were discovered in the undisturbed stratum along 
with the hyzenas, they would prove not only the presence 
of man, but of a user of a knife or chopper of bronze or iron. 
The absence of the goat, also (probably a domestic ani- 
mal) from all undisturbed pleistocene deposits in this 
country, and in France, Belgium, and Germany, renders 
it very probable that the animal was introduced into those 
regions after the close of the pleistocene age. But even 
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supposing that these difficulties be gct over, the age of 
the deposit in which these fragments are stated to have 
been found is a matter of dispute in which the authorities 
are about equally balanced on either side. 

‘The asserted inter-glacial age of the river gravels con- 
taining palzolithic implements proved equally unsatisfac- 
tory. The cases supposed to be decisive of the question 
in the neighbourhood of Brandon and Thetford, were 
considered by Prof. Hughes to throw no light upon it, 
since the deposits above them, supposed to be boulder 
clay, are not boulder clay zz sé/. it was forcibly urged 
by several speakers, and especially by Prof. Prestwich, 
that the flint implement-bearing strata are proved by their 
position in the valleys to be later than the glaciation of 
the district, in every case where it has been glaciated, or 
in other words, that they are decidedly of post-glacial 
age. 

The general question of the antiquity of man in Europe 
was not discussed, although we gathered that the evidence 
of the presence of man in the Italian pleiocenes was not 
considered satisfactory. The gencral impression left 
upon our minds is that in Britain there is no evidence of 
any palzeolithic men, either in caves or the river-deposits 
of an age older than post-glacial, and that the discoveries 
of the last fourteen years have merely given us interesting 
details as to the paleolithic savage, without telling us 
anything of his relation to the glacial period. 


WEIR (ONE ISAT OUGATE, SALES IN OUOY 
MUSEUMS 
ELL-arranged museums are valuable to the state in 
many ways. The technological department ought 
to show in what new directions capital may and may not 
be invested ; the geological and mineralogical should point 
out in what kind of rock and in what parts of the earth’s 
crust ores and minerals are to be sought, and should save 
the expenditure of money in useless trials. The museum 
of the Royal School of Mines in Jermyn Street performs 
these functions. But they are valuable in a still higher 
sense as encouraging a love of knowledge for its own 
sake apart from any selfish aims. The visitors to the 
British Museum, however frivolous they may be, leave it all 
the better for having been there. ]t is impossible that they 
should not carry away some sort of idea, which otherwise 
would not have occurred to them, even if it be merely the 
recognition that outside their daily lives there is a woild 
of knowledge vast and indefinite, but real and tangible. 
In this respect museums are educators of the masses, 
offering them a means of culture which would otherwise 
be out of their reach. And lastly, as instruments of 
training in natural history they are, as I have already 
observed, as necessary to the student as collections of 
books to the student in arts. 

Natural history pursuits are in themselves one of the 
forms of higher education, and one that is especially 
adapted for the culture of the lower, sometimes falsely 
termed theworking classes —as if the higher classes worked 
neither with head nor hand. In proof of this I may quote 
the following example, which I am free to mention by the 
death of the man to whom it relates. Some years ago a 
mechanic, one of the evening class students at Owens 
College, took me to see a collection of fossils made by 
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“ahand” in a cotton-mill at Oldham. To my astonish- 
ment I found that it consisted not merely of fossils av 
naturel, shells, and the like, but of those of coal plants, 
polished, and in many cases cut into slices soas to show 
their minute structure. This had been done by rubbing 
them down on the kitchen floor, cementing them toa piece 
of glass, and then grinding them until they became trans- 
parent. The care and labour implied in a process of this 
kind can only be estimated by those who have tried it. 
But it was necessary to have a microscope to see them, 
and I actually discovered that the instrument which was 
given me to use was made by the man himself, who could 
not affard to buy more than the lenses, which he mounted 
in tubes that were made to slide in each other after the 
manner of a telescope. He was also a good local botanist. 
His collection of fossils, along with another made by a 
friend of his under similar circumstances, furnished 
the materials on which Prof. W. C. Williamson has to 
a great extent founded his admirable memoirs on the 
coal-plants, now being published by the Royal Society. 
From time to time I saw a good deal of my friend, anda 
man more completely lifted out of the usual level of his 
class into what I may call the unselfish horizon I never 
met. This could be traced directly to the scientific pur- 
suits to which he was led by seeing somebody one day 
pick up a piece of coal shale, and hearing him say that 
there was a fish scale in it, He disbelieved this, examined 
for himself, took to collecting, and ultimately became 
what he was, devoting his early mornings and his late 
evenings not merely to collecting but to knowing. His 
knowledge embraced other things than natural history, 
James Whittaker, of Oldham, may be taken as a type of 
the effect of natural history in elevating a man’s character. 
He is the representative of a small, though very imporcant, 
body in the Northern Counties, a body which would be 
largely increased by the foundation of muscums of the 
right sort. From personal contact with men like him I 
have arrived at the conclusion that in this direction we 
have a means of spreading culture among the intelligent 
mechanics, artisans, and mill-hands, who go neither to 
church nor chapel, who do not read very much, and very 
often have no aims higher than those of the mere animal 
life. Had they access to museums on holidays and in 
the evenings, I am sure that the receipts of public 
houses would ultimately be lessened. At present they 
have few recreations and little chance of self-improve 
ment ; for the so-called mechanics’ institutes, which were 
originally intended for them, have generally passed into 
the hands of the class immediately above them. 
W. Boyp DawkKINs 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ESTHETICS 

Physiological esthetics. By Grant Allan, B.A, 

(London: Henry S. King and Co., 1877.) 
AVA E have here a little work of some 300 pages, which 

deals with the philosophy of cesthetics almo:t 
exclusively on its physiological side. Of course, in thus 
restricting his subject, the author neglects all the more 
subtle and intricate parts of that philosophy ; but every 
competent reader will agree with him that it is desirable, 


for the purpose of analysis, to separate as distinctly as 
possible the physiological from the psychological elements 
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of zsthetics, For although the two classes are intimately 
blended in reality, this only makes it the more desirable 
to eliminate the one from the other in our analysis ; so 
that we may perccive, as clearly as we can, how much of 
the total effect which our wsthetic consciousness supplies 
admits of being resolved into simple constituents, and 
how much remains over as complex constituents. Now 
in this respect Mr. Allan has profited well by the expe- 
rience of previous writers; for while he treats his subject 
very thoroughly so far as it can be treated on the lower 
basis of physiology, he never permits himself to be 
tempted into the alluring superstructure of pure psycho- 
logy. So rigidly, indced, does he “stick to his text,” that 
an uninformed reader might peruse the whole essay, and 
scarcely receive a hint that there is such a thing as ‘‘the 
association theory” in existence; while the names of 
Burke, Reynolds, Alison, Knight, Stewart, and Jeffrey 
are not even once mentioned. 

The scope of the treatise being thus carefully confined 
to the more simple factors of our esthetic emotions, space 
is afforded for a full exposition of numerous facts and 
theories relating to this important sub-division of psycho- 
logical science. And, on the whole, the work has been 
well done. The arrangement is good, the style admirably 
lucid, and the spirit throughout scientific. True, there 
are no ideas of a strikingly original character; but a 
judicious compilation of facts already known, and a philo- 
sophical discussion of the more important theories which 
have been raised upon them, would be features in a work 
sufficient of themselves to make the latter a valuable 
addition tothe literature of esthetics. Mr, Allan, how- 
ever, has done more than this, In his dedication he 
characterises his work as a “slight attempt to extend in 
a single direction the general principles which he (Mr. 
Herbert Spencer) has laid down ;” and in this attempt 
we must allow that our author has been successful. 

Setting out with the object of “exhibiting the purely 
physical origin of the sense of beauty, and its relativity to 
our nervous organisation, Mr. Allan begins by “ investi- 
gating the nature of Pleasures and Pains generally.” The 
most important part of this discussion is that in which he 
criticises the law thus enunciated by Prof. Bain: “States 
of pleasure are concomitant with an increase, and states of 
pain with an abatement, of some, or all, ofthe vital func- 
tions.” On this law it is remarked, with justice, “in its 
endeavour to be antithetical, it misses the real relationship 
between the two states. If pleasures were the psychical 
concomitants of an zvcrease of the vital functions, then 
our two greatest, if not our only pleasures ought to be 
digestion, and repose after exertion. ... Mr. Bain has 
sighted this difficulty, but, not perceiving its full force, 
has endeavoured to avoid it by a supplementary theory of 
stimulation, which appears to me far more important than 
his main Jaw. I believe the true principle of connection 
to be this: Pleasure is the concomitant of the healthy action 
of any or all of the organs or members supplied with 
afferent cerebro-spinal nerves, to an extent not exceeding 
the ordinary powers of reparation possessed by the 
system. And just as the two laws are not exactly anti- 
thetical, so too the feelings themselves are not directly 
and absolutely opposed to one another as will be seen 
in the sequel... In short, it wi be seen that while 


Prof. Bain refers pleasure to an ¢ycrease in the efficiency | 
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of the organism, it may better be regarded as the concomi- 
tant of a zormgl amount of activity in any portion or the 
whole of the organism.” Thus “every activity when not 
excessive nor of a sort to prove destructive of the tissues, 
is doubtless in itself faintly pleasurable . . . but owing to 
the commonness and faintness of the feeling, we habit- 
ually disregard it.” Nevertheless, when the whole 
organism is ‘‘under the influence of abundant food and 
good rest, the general stimulation of the nerves produces 
a consciousness of massive pleasure.” Moreover, “the 
special stimulation of a single organ whose periods of 
activity are long intermittent, and which is at the culmi- 
nating point of its nutrition, produces consciousness of 
acute pleasure.” From considerations such as these, 
illustrated by a large number of subsequent examples, 
there is deduced the general formula, that “the amount 
of pleasure is probably in the direct ratio of the number 
of nerve fibres involved, and in the inverse ratio of the 
natural frequency of stimulation.” Hence itis that the 
possible intensity of pleasures can never approach the 
possible intensity of pains; for while the organism, or 
parts of it; may be reduced or injured to a large extent 
before loss of sensibility supervenes, “ efficient working 
cannot be raised very high above the average.” Hence, 
too, “the cesthetically beautiful is that which affords the 
maximum of stimulation with the minimum of fatigue or 
waste, in processes not directly concerned with vital 
functions.” ! 

Such may be said to be the foundation on which the 
present system of “ Physiological A‘sthetics” is raised. 
Thus, to select a few among the copious illustrations which 
are offered :—- “‘ The vulgar are pleased by great masses 
of colour, especially 1ed, orange, and purple, which give 
their coarse nervous organisation the requisite stimulus ; 
the refined, with nerves of less calibre but greater dis- 
criminativeness,” require delicate combinations of couple- 
mentaries. Similarly in music, the complex /armoxy of a 
Bach's fugue pleases the cultured ear, while a chorus of 
Offenbach, or the boisterous »zv/ody of a comic song, is 
more gratifying to the commen people. Again, the 
zesthetic superiority of musical tones over mere noises is 
naturally explained by the fact, that “while the nervous 
apparatus for the perception of the latter receives frequent 
stimulation, each portion of the nervous apparatus for the 
perception of the former is comparatively seldom stimu- 
lated.” Similarly, of course, simple tones are musically 
“ poor,” because they “can only arouse a sympathetic vi- 
bration in a single one of Cortis’s organs ;” while tones 
rich in harmonics are musically “full,” because they 
stimulate a correspondingly greater number of Cortis’s 
organs. Beats, again, are disagreeable, because “ the ear is 
conscious of each separate interruption of the tone, and 
each subsequent reinforcement,” thus receiving a des¢ruc- 
/ive amount of intermittent stimulation. Similarly, though 
in a lesser degree, with dssonance ; and similarly, too, 
with the optic nerve, when flashes of intermittent light 
follow one another too rapidly for the receptive material 


1 The latter qualification arises from a lengthy discussion in which Mr 
Spercer's view as to the origin of the Play-instinct from a superfluity of 
nervous energy isexplained. This is explained in order that the asthetic 
feelings, which by the theory are supposed to have a similar origin, may he 
analytically differentiated from the playful feelings—the distinction between 
Art and Flay being suppesed to consist Jargely in the fact that while the 
latter has reference to the over-fed motor fibres, the former has referenve to 
the over-fed sensory fibres, ‘the organs of sight, hearing, &c.,” or “the 
passive side of our nature ” 
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to undergo repair during the intervals of darkness. The 
zesthetic superiority of the analytic colours over black, 
white, and grey is explained by considerations analogous 
to those which have just been mentioned in the case of 
musical tones and noises; while harmony of colours is 
treated in the same way as harmony of sounds. A some- 
what curious speculation is ventured to explain the appa- 
rent deficiency of the red-perceiving elements. “It is 
clearly desirable that the eyes of the frugivorous animals 
should be fleasurvably stimulated by reds, oranges, and 
purples ; and the simplest contrivance for effecting this 
end would be to give the greatest possible rest to such 
elements as answer to stimulations of these orders. Ac- 
cordingly, they ought only to be excited by comparatively 
powerful s‘imulations of their proper kinds,” 

Adopting Mr. Spencer’s view! as to the ideal being a 
faint central stimulation of such nerve-fibres as would 
receive strong peripheral stimulation by the reality, Mr, 
Allan carries his analysis to the limit where ‘“ Physio- 
logical Aisthetics” must end, and where Psychological 
AZ sthetics ought only to begin. Space, however, will not 
allow us to follow him into this division of his subject. 
Enough has been said to show that his work deserves the 
attention of psychologists ; and it may be added that as 
he throughout clearly explains both the physics and the 
physiology of his subject, his entertaining little treatise 
will prove instructive to any general readers who may be 
desirous of observing the intimacy of those relations 
between psychology and the lower sciences, which the 
magnificent generalisations of recent years are now every 
day bringing into clearer prominence. 

GEORGE J. ROMANES 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Select Plants readily Eligible for Industrial Culture or 
Naturalisation in Victoria, with Indicattons of their 
Native Countries and some of their Uses. By Baron 
F, von Mueller, C.M.G., F.R.S., &c. (Melbourne: 
McCarron, Bird, and Co.) 


THIS is another form of Baron Mueller’s, numerous and 
widely-spread contributions to the Acclimatisation Society 
of Victoria~—numerous we say, because the Baron’s pen 
is always at work upon botanical matters, the considera- 
tion of useful plants being apparently one of his favourite 
themes, and widely spread, because these papers on 
“select plants” seem to have been freely distributed not 
only in Australia and in this country, but also in America, 
where indeed some portion, if not all, have been repub- 
lished. The present issue, Baron Mueller tells us, is a 
rearranged and largely supplemented form, which has 
been taken up by the Government of Victoria, and pub- 
lished under their authority. The book, which numbers 
some 293 pages octavo, contains references to an im- 
mense number of plants, the information attached to each 
being brief but withal accurate. The generic and specific 
names are arranged alphabetically from beginning to 
end, and this arrangement is perhaps the best for general 
use. After the scientific name, the vernacular name is 
given, then the geographical distribution or habitat, fol- 
lowed by a note as to the nature of the plant, whether a 
tree, shrub, or what not, and finally a brief description of 
its properties and uses. Asa proof that Baron Mucller 

1 Here, asindced in most other places, Mr. Allan does not express his 
obligations. Donbrless, having a psychological public in view, he thought 
it superfluous to state the sources from which such well-known conceptions 
have sprung; but as his work is in all other respects adapted to badly- 


informed readers, it would have been desirable, on their account, to have 
suppied the © om ssicns. 
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has corrected this latest issue of his papers, down quite 
to the present time we may mention that under Wcotvana 
tabacum, Lattakia tobacco 1s included, and it is only within 
a comparatively recent date that Mr. Thiselton Dyer has 
shown this to be right, nearly all previous writers having 
attributed it to WV. rzstica. At the conclusion of the book 
a very good plan is adopted of classifying the plants 
mentioned under distinct heads referring to their uses; 
thus, under alimentary plants, the generic names of all 
such are placed; the same under dye plants, fibrous 
plants, and so on. A good index is given of vernacular 
names only, which is quite sufficient when it is remem- 
bered that the scientific names are arranged alphabeti- 
cally throughout the book. 


Notes on the Anctent Glaciers of New Zealand. With 
Map. By J.C. Russell. Reprinted from the “ Annals 
of the Lyceum of Natural History.” (New York: 
November, 1876.) 


Mr. RUSSELL was attached to the U.S. Transit of Venus 
Expedition, and finding himself stationed on the shores of 
Lake Wakatipu among the snow-fields and glaciers of the 
South Island of New Zealand he read what had been 
written on the ice-work of that region and supplemented 
his reading by the personal observations recorded in 
these notes. Though he does not add any important 
new fact to our previous knowledge he gives an interest- 
ing résumé of the physical geography of the glacier region, 
pointing out the evidence for the former greater extension 
of the ice-fields of New Zealand, and dwelling especially 
on the proofs of enormous erosion shown by the valleys 
and lake-basins. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opintons expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications. 


The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible, The pressure on his space ts so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the app:arance even ef com- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.) . 


Nectar-secreting Glands 


I HAVE briefly described in vol. xv. of the Linnzan Society's 
Fournal, the nectar-glands found at the base of the fronds of the 
brake fern (Preris aguilina) which are visited by ants for the sake 
of their sweet secretion. Thls case seemed to me to show ina 
striking manner that extra-floral nectar-glands are not necessarily 
protective in function, because the fern has, in England at least, 
extremely few enemies. The following extract of a letter lately 
received from Fritz Miller (of St. Catharina, Brazil) is of con- 
siderable interest in relation to this subject. He states that 
“the honey-glands on our Pteris aguidina serve, without doubt, 
to protect the ferns from the depredations of the leaf-cutting 
ants ((Ecodoma), as is the case with Passiflora, Luffa, and many 
other plants. The glands of the Pteris are eagerly visited by a 
small black ant, Crematogaster, of which the (Ecodoma seems 
to stand in great dread. On the other hand, when no protecting 
ants are present, I have seen Cicodoma gnawing the young 
fronds ; here, as in other cases, it is only the young leaves that 
stand in need of protection, the older ones not being attacked 
by the leaf-cutting ants.” This fact might, no doubt, be used 
as an argument by those who helieve that all nectar-glands were 
originally developed as protective organs, and this argument 
would have great force if it could be shown that Preris aguilina 
is a form which has arisen in countries where protection is 
needed ; but even in that case there would remain the difficulty 
of accounting for the continued functional activity of the glands 
in districts where n» such protection is required, Or it muy be 
said that in past ages the glands on our European Pteris served 
as a protection against enemies which have now become extinct. 
But here we are again met by the difficulty of accounting for 
the continued activity of the glands. It is characteristic of evo- 
lution that great changes occur in the functions of organs, and I 


| think that it will generally be allowed that even the most beanti 
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fully adapted apparatus must have originated in an organ per- 
forming some comparatively simple function, The question at 
issue may perhaps he stated as follows :—In the cases where the 
nectar-glands are now well developed has there been a special 
course of structural development in close relation with the need 
of the plant for protection? Has there been a course of evolution 
such as we may believe has taken place in the formation of 
the food-bodies in Acacia spharocephala and Cecropia peltata, 
or should we not rather believe that the sweet secretion has been 
developed in connection with some unknown process of nutrition ; 
according to this view, a well developed system of glands may 
continue merely performing some obscure excretory function, 
and consequently, although the presence of nectar-glands has 
undoubtedly been of the utmost importance in determining the 
survival of certain species, yet it is hardly fair to assume that 
all nectar glands were originally protective in function. For 
many plants secrete large quantities of sweet fluid, which 
serves no such purpose. This argument is given by my father in 
his ‘‘ Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilisation ” (p. 402). In addi- 
tion to the facts there given in support of this view, a curious 
case described by Prof. H. Hoffmann may be mentioned 
(‘Ueber Honigthau,” 1876). Ie states that numerous large 
drops of sweetish fluid appeared on the under-surface of the young 
leaves of a camellia, He also alludes to asimilar abnormal pro- 
duction of honey-dew on an ivy plant. 

In the case of introduced plants, we see how an already 
existing quality may, without any special course of development, 
become of vital importance to its possessor. Thus, Mr. Belt 
shows (‘‘ Naturalist in Nicaragua,” p. 74) that the lime, Cztrzs 
limonum, is able to exist in a wild state, because its leaves are, 
from some unknown reason, distasteful to the leaf-cutting ants ; 
whereas the orange, C. aurantinum, and the citron, C. medica, 
can only survive with the hélp of man. 

Fritz Miller concludes his letter with some curious facts on 
kindred sutjects :— 

“The extreme variability of the nectar-glands on the leaves 
of many plants, is a somewhat remarkable fact. Thus our 
Citharexylon has normally two large glands at the base of the 
leaves, hut sometimes there is only one, and sometimes none at 
all; besides these there are small glands scattered over the 
surface of the leaf, the number of which varies from twenty to 
none. Similar variations occur in the nectar-glands of Adchornea 
erythrospermum, and of a Xanthoxylon. It seems to me pro- 
bable that in all the cases at present known, these glands serve 
to attract protecting ants; and I here agree with Delpino, 
although I do not hold with him that caterpillars are the chief 
enemies which are guarded against by Pheidole and Cremato- 
gaster; but I think with Belt that these latter ants protect the 
plant against the leaf-cutting species. Indeed it is precisely 
those plants which are free from the attacks of ants that seem to 
be especially well fitted for caterpillars. Thus the larve of 
Gynaeria live on Crcropia peltata, those of Epicalia numilia on 
Alchornea erythrospermum., On the Cayien (?) whose leaves are 
furnished with nectar-glands, and are visited by protecting ants, 
the caterpillars of many species of Callidryas are found. Finally, 
as far as I know, all the larvze of the genus Heliconius feed on 
Passiflora, Moreover, the same relation holds in the case of 
plants protected in other ways, for instance, by stinging hairs or 
by poisonous sap. How numerons are the larvee funnd on the 
European stirging-nettle. In this conntry we find the cater- 
pillars of ‘Ageronien’ on the stinging Dalechampia; and 
again those of some species of Danais on Asclepias, which is 
protected by its milky juice.” Francis DARWIN 

Down, Beckenham, May 21 


Quartzite Implements at Brandon 


At the recent conference held by the Anthropological So- 
ciety on the present state of the question of the antiquity of 
man, the president, Mr. John Evans, referred to the finding of 
implements made of quartzite at Brandon, and remarked that as 
that rock did not exist in the neighbourhood excepting in the 
glacial drift, the implements must have been made from pebbles 
obtained from the glacial beds, and were therefore of post-glacial 
age. ‘This statement was made at the end of the meeting when 
there was no opportunity of replying to it, and as its effect must 
have becn great, I shall be obiiged if you will allow one who 
believes that none of the paleolithic implements are of post- 
glacial manufacture to make some remarks upon it. 

- Fora full description of the implement-bearing deposits near 


Brandon I must refer to an able paper by Mr. J. W. Flower in 
the twenty-fifth volume of the Quarterly Four nal of the Geological 
Society. Gravel Hill, near Brandon, is an isolated hill ris‘ng to 
a height of gt feet above the river, from which it is nearly a mile 
distant. It is covered with gravel which is mostly, and in some 
places entirely, composed of quartzite pebbles. Mr. Flower esti- 
mates that three-fourths of the whole are of quartzite. In this 
the gravel differs from that of other pits in the neighbourhood of 
Brandon, as for instance, that at Bromhill, which contains only 
one thirtieth part of quartzose pebbles. 

At Gravel Hill, along with some hundreds of flint implements, 
four made of quartzite, similar to that of the pebbles, have been 
found, All the implements are nsually found at the bottom of 
the gravel, and occasionally lie on the chalk. On the supposi- 
tion that the quartzose pebbles, from which some of the imple- 
ments have been made, were brought by ice in the glacial period, 
some such succession of events as the following must have 
occurred. 1. Ice, from the north, carried thousands ot quartzite 
stones and deposited them in immense abundance over a limited 
area, 2. Man afterwards made implements from some of them, 
3. The whole of the pebbles were rearranged and formed into 
beds of gravel with the implements at the bottom, whilst the 
distinctive character of the deposit was retained. 

This ingenious but complicated theory is not necessary, for 
quartzose boulders and pebbles are found in deposits much older 
than the glacial period not very far away from the locality, and 
may exist beneath the drift close to it. It has long been known 
to geologists that there are many fragments of old crystalline 
rock in the upper greensand. They have been described by Mr, 
Bonney in his geology of Cambridge, and very fully by Messrs. 
Sollas and JukesBrowne, who state that fiagments of gneiss, mica, 
and hornblende schists, talcose schists, granites, vein quartz, grits, 
quartzites, and slates are. very numerous in this bed. It ranges 
northward from Cambridge, and is lost beneath the surface 
gravels and boulder clays, but it is not at all improbable that it 
may run along to the west of Brandon, and there contain even 
more quartzose fragments than in Cambridgeshire. 

I may remark in conclusion that Mr, Flower, in his descrip- 
tion, states, that he is disposed with the French geologists, to 
ascribe the outspread of the gravels to some powerful catacl ysmal 
action, and that he does not know of any boulder clays in the 
course of the river from which such a mass of pebbles could have 
been derived. Tuomas BELT 

Cornwall House, Ealing 


The Migration of the Swiss Miocene Flora 


WirH reference to the ronte the plants took which formed the 
European miocene flora, I should be glad to know wy Dr. 
Unger considers it to have been jrom America to Europe. He 
says: ‘¢There is more than ove reason for thinking that the 
centre from which onr lignite flora has sprung was far away 
from Europe—in the southern parts of the United States” 
(Yourn, of Bot., iii. 17). He thinks that the living flora of that 
part of America is the lineal descendant of that which gave 
rise, by aid of ‘* Atlantis,” to the Swiss miocene flora. But is 
enongh known of the miocene flora of the United States to infer 
this? Prof. Heer says that the methods of comparison he em- 
ployed ‘‘incontestably prove that Switzerland was inhabited by 
types now scattered over every part of the world [agreeing in 
that respect with the existing Arctic flora], but of which the ma- 
jority conespond with species of South U.S. of America; the 
Mediterranean region of Europe ranks second ; Asia Minor, the 
Caucasus, and Japan third; the Atlantic Isles fourth, and North 
Holland fifth” (Wat. Hist. Rev., 1862, p. 154, quoted by Oliver). 
Prof. Oliver and Sir Charles Lyell think that the route was by 
Japan, and not by the Atlan'is ; but still (Sir Charles, at least) 
from America fo Europe. Heer, in his ‘ Primzval World of 
Switzerland ” (vol. i. p. 325, Eng. ed.), says the G/yAlostrodues 
Acterophyllus ot Japan ‘has probably been derived from the 
tertiary species” {of Europe]. Similarly, in comparing the 
Taxodium drstichum mtiocennm with tbat of America, he ob- 
serves: “It is very interesting to find that the ancestors of the 
existing American swamp-cypresses were formerly spread over 
the whole of Europe, as tar as 78° N. lat. Again, of Seguora 
Langsdorfii, he observes : *‘ It probably formed a zone round the 
whole earth in high northern latitudes.” 

Instead, then, of regarding either Switzerland or the South 
U.S. as a ‘‘centre,” [ would suggest that the midcene flora was 
uniformly spread over the whole of the regions bordering the 
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entire Arctic circle, just as the Arctic flora is now ; Asia, Japan, 
and North-West America being then continnons ; that as the 
climate became cooler in the pliocene epoch, it was driven 
southwards along every meridian, its descendants now existing in 
the localities above mentioned. It will be seen that these form a 
belt all round the globe, roughly speaking, between the 30th and 
4oth parallels of Jatitnde. Migration to some extent might have 
taken place along that belt, but the great migration I snggest 
was probably from north to south, and not from east to west, or 
vice versa. 

The above theory is simply an adaptation of that given by 
Dr. Hooker for a similar dispersion of the existing Arctic flora, 
which replaced the temperate floras of Enrope, Asia, and 
America; but which on the return of a temperate climate 
retreated northwards as well as up temperate and even tropical 
mountains, perishing, however, in the low lands. 

GEORGE HENSLOW 


The Fertilisation of Orchids 


WHILE botanising thls spring in Portngal, I was struck with 
the fact that scarcely one of the orchids—species of Ophrys 
principally—that I had collected for my herbarinm, or exa- 
mined in the field, seemed to be fertilised, for none presented 
the least indication of having had pollen applied to its stigmatic 
surface ; and I examined flowers in every stage of expansion, 
from the opening of the bud to the withered and shrunk up floral 
envelopes. Each one, I remarked besides, contained its own 
pollinia, their candicles in their respective glands and in their 
natural position. I was so struck with this, that one day 
(March 31) I gathered and examined forty-five different flower- 
heads, and of all these only one was fonnd to have pollen-grains 
on its stigma, ard all, the fertilised one inclnded, had their 
pollinia intact. The locality was the Tapada d’ Ajuda, or Royal 
Park, situated just outside the city walls of Lisbon, an inclosnre 
containing many acres of land, clothed in spring with a rich 
flora, and a favonrlte entomological hunting ground, teeming 
with Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, and the commoner Lepidoptera. 
Several of the orchids contained aphides, and a few harboured 
a species of small red ant. 

On April 21 Il again made similar observations, selecting the 
same place, as it was most accessible to me, and because several 
orchidez: grew therein the greatest profusion. On this occasion 
T examined over thirty flowers—none of them the same as I had 
examined in March, for 1 had plucked these at the tlme, but 
there was not one that did not possess its pollinia, and, ason the 
previons occasion, none of them showed any appearance of 
having had pollen-grains in contact with their stigmas. 

Yet the Tapada, during the spring, produces these orchids by 
the thonsand, vigorous, healthy, sweet-smelling plants, and in 
sunny days its air is perfectly alive with insect life, as I have 
said, of every kind. Henry O, Forres 

Old Hall, Highgate, N.* 


New Meteor Radiant 


THE ‘two remarkable meteors” closely following each other, 
observed by Mr. Hope on May 13 (NATURE, vol. xvi. p. 43), 
proceeded most probably from a shower in the small sonthern con- 
stellation Crater, Vour correspondent describes the point of first 
appearance as a //t/e sonth of Arcturns. If this means about 
4° or 8° below that star, then the observed conrses accord well 
with the centre indicated, which is apparently qnite a new radiant. 
From the Italian catalogue of 7,512 meteor paths (observed by 
Schiaparelli, Denza, and others in 1872) which I have lately 
been reducing, I found this shower at R.A. 170°, Dec. 10° S. 
(near e — 6 Crateris) for May 3---15 from nine meteors. 

Ashley Down, Bristol, May 27 W. F. DENNING 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


ANYHELM’S STAR OF 1670.—The small star which is 
very close to the position of this object, as determined 
from the observations contained in Lemonnier’s “ Histoire 
Celeste,” deserves to be closely watched, as there is more 
than a suspicion of its variation within narrow limits. 
Thus in Angust, 1872, it was exactly equal to a star which 
follows it 12°5s. in R.A., 4"9 to the north; while in 
November, 1874, it was as certainly fainter by half a 
magnitude. 
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Vulpeculz 43°6s., and is north of it 2’ 11”; two other 
small stars follow less than 2’ from the parallel, 22°4s. and 
30°6s. respectively. 

Prof. Schénfeld found the place of Anthelm’s star from 
the observations of Hevelius and Picard, 


R.A. 19h. 41m. 37s, N.P.D. 63° 23 for 1855'0. 
The place of the suspicious star alluded to above is, for 
the same epoch, 


RA. 19h. 41m. 43°5. N.P.D. 63° 2’ 7”. 
It was meridionally observed at Greenwich in 1872. 


D’ARREST’S COMET.—As yet we hear nothing of obser- 
vations of the short-period comet of D’Arrest, for which 
M. Leveau has worked so laboriously, with the view to 
facilitate its discovery at the present return. The inten- 
sity of light was at a maximum about May 22, but dimi- 
nishes gradually during the summer. Nevertheless, early 
in Angust it is still of the same amount as when Prof, 
Schmidt discontinned his observations at Athens in 
December, 1870, at which time he stated he could have 
fallowed it longer but for the want of an ephemeris, 
Subjoined are the comet’s calculated positions during the 
absence of moonlight in the present month, for Paris 
noon :-— 
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Though the comet will not arrive at its least distance 
from the earth during the present visit (1'396) until 
October 20, it passed its perihelion on May 10, The 
period of revolution is now 2,434 days, or 35} days longer 
than at its last appearance in 1870. 


THE D’ANGOS COMET OF 1784.—Perhaps no person 
who has been occupied in astronomical observation and 
calculation has obtained for himself, rightly or wrongly, a 
more unenviable notoriety than the Chevalier D’Angos, 
who, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, was 
possessed of a small observatory in the island of Malta, 
From the unusual character of some of his statements his 
name cami to be associated with anything in the way of 
observation that appeared to be apocryphal, and we find 
not only Zach was in the habit of terming doubtful asser- 
tions “ Angostades,” but even Pastorff, who himself put 
upon record more than one suspicious statement, appeared 
to consider that he was establishing the good faith of an 
observation of a comet in transit across the sun’s disc by 
declaring that it was not an observation made “A la 
D’Angos.” We pass over on this occasion the reported 
observations by D’Angos in 1784 and 1798 of a comet or 


‘planet upon the sun, with the view to presenting the reader 


with a brief outline of the actual state of a case that has 
been open to still greater suspicion, viz., his observation 
and calculation of what appears in some of our catalogues 
as the second comet of 1784; and we may be pardoned 
for bringing together here particulars which though pro- 
bably known to those who have access toa good astro- 
nomical library, are not so likely to be within the cognisance 
of those who cannot command sucha collection. And fur- 
ther, it is almost essential to bring the main points in the 
case into one view, to enable the reader to judge for him- 
self whether D’Angos is deserving of the opprobrium 
which has been cast upon him or not. 

Writing from Malta on April 15, 1784, D'’Angos apprised 
Messier at Paris that he had discovered a comet in Vul- 
pecula on April 11, and he inclosed two approximate 
positions observed on the mornings of these days. He 
stated that the comet was very small, without tail, and 


This small star precedes the variable S. | with only “a slight appearance of nebulosity.” Messier 
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did not receive this letter until May 14, when he sought 
in vain for the comet. Pingré who wrote before any sus- 
picion had been raised with respect to D’Angos, attri- 
buted this to its having in the interval receded to too 
great a distance from the earth, or having attained too 
great south declination. It appears that Messier did not 
receive any further observations from Malta, but D’Angos 
some time afterwards communicated to him elements of 
the orbit, calculated by himself, and it was to be presumed 
with the aid of further positions. The observatory at 
Malta was burnt at a subsequent period, and the whole of 
the papers, &c., of D’Angos were stated to have fallen a 
prey to the flames, so that it was supposed in France that 
the observations were irrecoverably lost. Burckhardt had 
endeavoured by successive hypotheses to extract some 
idea of the nature of the orbit from the two rough observa- 
tions which he had received, and as his results differed 
widely from those of D’Angos, and even the elements of 
the latter did not represent these observations, Delambre, 
at the instance of Burckhardt, wrote for further particu- 
lars. In reply, D’Angos stated that he had only saved 
from the fire his meteorological journal, in which, under 
date April 22, was mentioned an observation of the 
zodiacal light, without any reference to the comet, whence 
he concluded that on this date the latter was no longer 
visible. 

This assertion will appear a most extraordinary one 
when it is stated that so far from the observations being 
lost, they had appeared in a memoir drawn up by D’Angos 
himself, in a periodical conducted by Bernoulli and 
Hindenberg, entitled—Lezpsiger Magazin fir reine und 
angewandte JJathematik, Leipzig, 1786, where they were 
discovered by Olbers, as he mentions in a letter to Encke, 
inviting his discussion of them. Positions of the comet 
in longitude and latitude are there given for fourteen 
nights between April 10 and May 1, and they are followed 
by the elements of the orbit, which D’Angos says he had 
calculated from them. . 

Zach in 1812 had suspected that the observations of 


the second comet of 1784 were imaginary, and had | 


suggested that the orbit should be omitted from the cata- 
logues, but he adds as he had only great probabilities 
and mor3l, not mathematical, proofs to support his view, 
he did not insist upon it. To provoke an explanation, 
however, he states he had enveloped “ce mysttre 
@iniquité” in a problem in vol. iii. of his Correspondance 
Astronomigue, where he printed a series of positions of a 
body, which he invited his readers to explain, and which 
puzzled Olbers and Bessel who failed, like others, to dis- 
cover Zach’s meaning. Burckhardt also on receiving 
intimation from Olbers of his having brought to light 
what purported to be the observations of D’Angos, re- 
marked upon the importance attaching to the circum- 
stance, since it might lead to proof that they had been 
fabricated. 

It remains to describe in a future note or notes, the 
results of Encke’s investigation and of later inquiries 
relative to the comet of D’Angos. 


PROF. SYLVESTER ON TEACHING AND 
iO GESIE AUR AMO Ee 


ie the address of Prof. Sylvester at the Johns Hopkins 
University, to which we have already referred, he 
spoke as follows on the above subject :— 


Let me take this opportunity of making my profession 
of faith on a subject much mooted at the present day, as 
to whether the highest grade of university appointments 
should be conferred with or without the condition of 
teaching annexed. 

I hesitate not to say that, in my opinion, the two 
functions of teaching and working in science should 
never be divorced. 1 belicve that none are so well fitted 
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to impart knowledge (if they will but recognise as existing, 
and take the necessary pains to acquire, the art of pre- 
sentation) as those who are engaged in reviewing its 
methods and extending its boundaries—and I am sure 
that there is no stimulus so advantageous to the original 
investigator as that which springs from contact with other 
minds and the necessity for going afresh to the founda- 
tions of his knowledge, which the work of teaching im- 
poses upon him. TI look forward to the courses of 
lectures that I hope to deliver in succession within the 
walls of this university as marking the inauguration of a 
new era of productivity in my own scientific existence ; 
nor need 1 consider any subject too low (as it is some- 
times foolishly termed) for me to teach, when I remember 
to have seen the minutes of the conversation held between 
the delegates of the Convention, at the time of the French 
Revolution, and the illustrious Lagrange, the son of the 
pastry-cook of Turin, possibly the progenitor of the 
Marquis Lagrange, of turf celebrity (Citoyen Lagrange, 
as he is styled in the record), who, when asked what 
subject he would be willing to profess for the benefit of 
the community, answered meekly, “I will lecture on 
Arithmetic.” 

At this moment I happen to be engaged in a research 
of fascinating interest to myself, and which, if the day 
only responds to the promise of its dawn, will meet, I 
believe, a sympathetic response from the Professors of 
our divine Algebraical art wherever scattered through the 
world. 

These are things called Algebraical Forms. Prof. 
Cayley calls them Quantics. These are not, properly 
speaking, Geometrical Forms, although capable, to some 
extent, of being embodied in them, but rather schemes of 
processes, or of operations for forming, for calling into 
existence, as it were, algebraic quantilies. 

To every such Quantic is associated an infinite variety 
of other forms that may be regarded as engendered from 
and floating, like an atmosphere, around it—but infinite in 
number as are these derived existences, these emanations 
from the parent form, it is found that they admit of being 
obtained by composition, by mixture, so to say, of a 
certain limited number of fundamental forms, standard 
rays, as they might be termed in the Algebraic Spectrum 
of the Quantic to which they belong. And, as it is a 
leading pursuit of the Physicists of the present day to 
ascertain the fixed lines in the spectrum of every chemical 
substance, so it is the aim and object of a great school of 
mathematicians to make out the fundamental derived 
forms, the Covariants and Invariants, as they are called, 
of these Quantics, 

This is the kind of investigation in which I have, for the 
last month or two been immersed, and which I entertain 
great hopes of bringing to a successful issue. Why do I 
mention it here? It is to illustrate my opinion as to the 
invaluable aid of teaching to the teacher, in throwing him 
back upon his own thoughts and leading him to evolve 
new results from ideas that would have otherwise re- 
mained passive or dormant in his mind. 

But for the persistence of a student of this University 
in urging upon me his desire to study with me the modern 
Algebra | should never have been led into this investiga- 
tion ; and the new facts and principles which I have dis- 
covered in regard to it (important facts, I believe,) would, 
so far as I am concerned, have remained still hidden in 
the womb of time. In vain I represented to this inquisi- 
tive student that he would do better to take up some other 
subject lying less off the beaten track of study, such as 
the higher parts of the Calculus or Elliptic Functions, or 
the theory of Substitutions, or I wot not what besides. 
He stuck with perfect respectfulness, but with invincible 
pertinacity, to his point. He would have the New 
Algebra (Heaven knows where he had heard about it, for 
itis almost unknown in this continent), that or nothing. 
I was obliged to yield, and what was the consequence ? 
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In trying to throw light npon an obscure explanation in 
our teat-book, my brain took fire, 1 plunged with re- 
quickened zeal into a subject which I had for years 
abandoned, and found food for thoughts which have 
engaged my attention for a considerable time past, and 
will probably occupy all my powers of contemplation 
advantageously for several months to come. 


OUR INSECT FOES 

N important conference was held at the Society of 
+ Arts on Tuesday afterncon on the subject of insects 
injurious to agriculture and methods of stamping them 
out. Its origin was a proposition by Mr. Andrew Murray 
(who has had the arrangement of the collection of cco- 
nomic entomology made by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment), which he laid before the Lord President of the 
Council. The proposition was printed by order of the 
president, and copies were sent to the agricultural socie- 
tics and chambers of agriculture of the country. After 
the proposition had been before them for two months and 
there was no indication of any notice being taken of it, it 
was arranged that a conference of delegates of agricultural 
socicties should be held at the Society of Arts. The Duke 
of Buccleuch, K.G., took the chair, and there were present 
representatives of the Scottish, Cheshire, Warwick, Hamp- 
shire, and Banbury Chambers of Agriculture; the Farmers’ 
Club, Dr. Maxwell Masters, representing the president of 
the Royal Society, Prof. Voelcker (chemist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society), Mr. Sewell Reed, M.P., &c. The 
conference was opened by a paper read by Mr. Murray. 

The paper commenced by assuming as an axiom that, 
besides the occasional great injury done by insects, by 
which whole districts are ravaged, a continual drain is 
constantly kept up by them, which constitutes a very 
perceptible percentage of deduction from the cultivators’ 
profits ; and, further, that where this loss can be pre- 
vented at less cost thar the loss it occasions, it should be 
prevented. 

Tt next maintained that, if we wish to rid a district or a 
country of an injurious insect, to be effective, any attempt 
to doso must be simultaneous and combined, for to what 
purpose would it be if one man cleared his farm if 
his neighbour did not clear his; or if the one cleared 
his one year, and the other clenred his another? A 
central authority, therefore, is needed to secure united 
action. 

it next considered the various ways in which the insects 
injurious to agriculture might be extirpated. The first, 
the simplest, the most powerful, and the most efficient of 
these is county or district rotation of cropping. Farmers 
know well enough the advantage of a rotation of cropping 
(or its equivalent) on their own farms. By long-continued 
growth of the same crop on the same land the soil 
becomes exhausted of some of the clements necessary for 
the proper development of that kind of crop, and a change 
of crop brings other elements into use, and relaxes the 
demand upon those that have been too much drawn 
upon. 

Exactly the converse of this takes place with regard to 
certain insects. The great majority of vegetable-feeding 
insects do not feed on all kinds of plants indiscriminately ; 
most of them are restricted to one kind of plant, and if by 
cultivation of that plant its numbers are enormously in- 
creased, so will naturally be the number of the insects 
that feed upon it ; while, if we should cease to grow that 
plant, the number of the insects would correspondingly 
diminish. Thus, for instance, if a district is almost 
entirely in pasture, there will be very few wheat-fecding 
insccts in it, but if it is turned into a wheat country they 
will be myriads. If these numbers reach such a pitch as 
to deteriorate the crops the remedy is plain. Change 
the rotation, and grow some other crop instead of wheat. 
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Most of the wheat insects are only annuals. If they 
could be banished for one year they would be banished 
entirely, or until re-introduced. Now, if there werca 
controlling authority, what would be easier than to say to 
the farmers, “ Gentlemen, in the common interest you 
will substitute barley fur wheat in your next year’s rota- 
tion.” The insect, deprived of its proper nidus, must then 
either lay its eggs in an unsuitable place where they 
will perish, or have recourse to the pasture fields for 
Triticum repens, or other suitable grasses. Dy this, of 
course, the fly would not be exterminated, but its numbers 
would be so reduced as to render it comparatively harm- 
less, at all events for a time, when, if it again reappeared 
in force, the same means of defence would be resorted to. 
Nay, it might be so arranged that two or more counties 
might brigade themselves together, so as to establish a 
permanent see-saw by which they should play into each 
other’s hands. But no single man can carry out sucha 
rotation. He may try it upon his own fields, but they 
will be replenished continually from the fields of his 
neighbours, unless they at the same time are compelled 
to follow the same rotation. 

Mr. Murray then went over the various other means of 
exlirpation—picking and burning infected plants, the 
collecting caterpillars, poisons, and .local remedies, in 
relation to which he drew attention te the destruction of 
what are called ticks and lice upon sheep. Everyone 
knows how readily such vermin can be communicated by 
contact or even proximity, and it does seem a very hard 
case that a man, who has kept his flock clean by taking 
proper precautions, should be liable to have them infected 
by a neighbouring neglected flock, by stray shcep, or even 
by sheep passing along the road. It is said that, ceteris 
paribus, the difference in value between a sheep that has 
been kept clean for the season and one that has been 
worried by vermin will be 20s. If that is so it isa 
wonder that sheep farmers have not long since clamoured 
for some supervision. 

At the conclusion of the paper the following resolution 
was put from the chair and carried :—“ That thanks are 
due to the President and Lords of the Council for having 
brought the subject of insect damage under the con- 
sideration of the agricultural bodies of the kingdom.” 

Dr, Maxwell Masters moved the next resolution, and 
in doing so said he was charged to express the regret of 
the President of the Royal Society that he was unable to 
be present. He spoke of the great igncrance throughout 
the country on the subject of insect damage, and as an 
indication of the amount of damage done, said that half 
the time of the Scientific Committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society was occupied with answering ingniries 
from all parts as to how to deal with insect fees. The 
resolution he moved was,—-“ That much of the loss occa- 
sioned by insects is preventible, and ought to be pre- 
vented.” This was seconded by Mr. Maclagan, and 
carried. 

My, Mechi then moved—“ That it properly belongs to 
Government to provide the necessary means for protecting 
cultivators from this loss, as itis only by combined and 
simultaneous action over considerable districts that it can 
be effectually done, and Government alone possesses or 
can obtain the requisite means of en‘orcing such action.” 

Both Mr. Mechi in moving it and Prof. Voelcker in 
seconding it, spoke of the want of knowledge throughout 
the country on the subject. Mr. Sewell Reed urged it was 
not a question for government but for agricultural socie- 
ties. The resolution was declared carried, though many 
hands were held up against it. 

The last resolutioa was—“ That the President and Lords 
of the Council and the Agricultural Societies of the United 
Kingdom be informed of the opinion of this Conference, 
and urged to take the subject at once into their considera- - 
tion, with a view of providing a remedy,” which, after a 
long discussion, was carried, 
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THE VOLCANOES OF ICELAND 

LS the past year the Danish Government de- 

spatched the well-known geologist, Prof. Johnstrup, 
to Iceland, for the purpose of making a thorough scien- 
tific investigation of the scene of the recent volcanic dis- | 
turbances. A short time since he laid before the Danish 
Parliament a report of his journey, with a brief account 
of the results so far obtained. The first part of the ex- 
pedition was devoted to the volcanoes in the Dyngju 
Mountains, encircling the valley of Askja, and was 
accompanied with many difficulties resulting from the 
conformation. of the region and the prevalence of violent 
snow-storms. The mountains themselves are not of 
volcanic origin, but consist of basalt and palagonite- 
breccia. In former times the Askja Valley was evidently 
much deeper than at present. Repeated flows of lava 
have gradually filled it up, and these Prof. Johnstrup be- 


lieves to have occurred within the historic period, although 
no mention of volcanic disturbances in this district is to 
be found in the annals of the island. Along the outer 
edge of the Dyngju Mountains are numerous craters, 
some of considerable size, which have contributed most 
of the Java covering the plain of Odadahrann to the ex- 
tent of sixty square geographical miles. Part of this 
enormous quantity of lava had its origin in the neigh- 
bouring volcano of Trélladyngja, It is, however, sharply 
distinguished from the twisted, contorted, masses of the 
former, by its more regular character and smooth crusts. 
In the neighbourhood of the newly-formed craters the 
earth is covered to the distance of over a mie with the 
bright yellow pumice-stone ejected during the eruption of 
March 29, 1875. Most of the pieces are seven to eight 
inches in diameter ; many contained twoto three cubic 
feet. In places where the pumice-stone is several 
feet in depth, it covers a layer of snow twenty-five 
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feet deep, which fell in the winter of 1874-1875, and 
has been protected from the effects of solar warmth by 
the feeble conductive power of the pumice-stone. It is 
fortunate for the land that the outbreak was of this nature, 
for from its lightness the pumice-stone can be easily 
removed from the surface of the country. The party 
examined the most northerly of the craters, which was 
300 feet wide and iS0 feet deep. It was filled with steam, 
which was driven out with such force as to give rise to a 
most deafening roar. No solid matter, however, was 


borne along with the vapour. Not far from tbe crater an 
extensive depression in the valley of Askja has taken 
place, and the fresh surfaces of rock exposed thereby give 
a clear picture of the peculiar formation of the valley by 
successive deposits. It presents a remarkable similarity 
to the basalt and dolerite formations so prevalent in the 
mountain ranges of Iceland. 

The most surprising feature of these late eruptions was 
the ejection of such enormous masses of pumice-stone, 
while not a trace of a lava stream is to be found. A similar 


“Across the Vatna Jokull.”) 


outbreak is not mentioned in the records of the island. 
On account also of the vast development of steam, which 
gave rise to the pumice-stone formation, they are without 
a parallel amongst volcanic phenomena. At present the 
craters are to be regarded as gigantic steam escape tubes, 
the activity of which will continue for an uncertain period, 
but with gradually decreasing intensity. As long as these 
safety valves remain open it is not probable that a repe- 
tition of the eruptions will occur in the immediate future, 
The volcanoes in Myvatns Oreefi were found to pre- 
sent entirely different characteristics. This barren plain 
is about thirty-five miles long and thirteen miles wide. 
Suddenly, on February 18, 1875, a volcano appeared in 
the centre. Four others appeared at subsequent dates, 
all of the craters faJling into a straight line north and 
south. No eruptions have occurred here within historic 
timcs. The mass of lava which issued from these various 
craters is estimated at 10,000,000 009 cubic feet, eighteen 
times the amount supposed to have been emitted by 
Vesuvius in 1794 and 1855. The lava was basaltic and 
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viscous when emitted, and crystals of chloride of ammo- 
nium were found in the vicinity of the craters. Only 
slight traces of the volcanic action remain now, where 
warm air arises from the thicker layers of lava. 

Prof. Johnstrup is engaged at present in the preparation 
of maps showing the successive deposits of lava from the 
older eruptions, as well as from the more recent. The 
Hlidar range, hitherto regarded as a palagonite formation, 
was found by him to consist of trachytic masses, a more 
ancient, and in Iceland rarer, formation than palagonite. 

In connection with Prof. Johnstrup’s Report we may 
refer to Mr. Watts’s interesting narrative of his journey 
across the Vatna Jékull.! Mr. Watts’s name is already 
well known in connection with recent exploration in lce- 
land. He has for long had a strong desire to cross the 
Vatna Jékull, and at last succeeded. We infer—for his 
narrative is almost innocent of dates—that the feat took 
place in the summer of 1875. The preparations made 
remind one of those necessary before setting out on an 
Arctic expedition, and the whole journey bore a strong 
resemblance to those sledge journeys we read of in con- 
nection with the recent polar expedition. There were 
sledyes, tent, sleeping bag, pemmican, and similar stores ; 
frost-bites, snow-storms, and weary detentions for favour- 
able weather and ground. The Vatna Jékull, we lcarn 
from Mr. Watts, is a vast accumulation of volcanoes, ice, 
and snow, covering an area of over 3,000 square miles in 
the south-east of Iceland. It is a plateau of from 4,000 
to 6,000 feet high, is surrounded on all sides by volcanic 
mountains, and gives birth to glaciers on various sides. 
On the south especially it seems to be advancing, and 
there the glacier may soon reach the sea and give 
birth to miniature icebergs. Mr. Watts crossed at 
the east side, and after suffering considerable hard- 
ships he and his party reached the farm of Grimstadr, 
in the north of Iceland. From here Mr. Watts returned 
southwards to the northern edge of the Vatna Jékull 
for the purpose of examining the Oskjagja, a huge and 
active crater on the south of the Askja, or Dyngjufjall, 
referred to by Prof. Johnstrup. Mr. Watts gives many 
interesting and important details concerning this moun- 
tain and the desolate country in its vicinity, covered 
with pumice dust and other products of eruption. 
Mr. Watts also visited the region around the Myvatn 
Lake, near which are the sulphur deposits which a 
company was started to work. After visiting one or two 
places on the nurth coast he returned to Reykjavik 
right across the centre of the country. Notwithstanding 
the defects of style, the want of dates, and occasional 
vagueness, Mr. Watts’s narrative is a really valuable 
and interesting contribution to a knowledge of the 
physical geography of Iceland, and he has the honour to 
be the first, so far as known, to have crossed the great 
Icelandic waste. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


les the number for May 24 we gave abstracts of the 

papers read by Professors Dawkins and Hughes, and 
Mr. Tiddeman at the Conference on the subject of the 
Antiquity of Man at the Anthropological Institute, and 
this week we give a report of the discussion which followed 
the reading of these papers, the remarks of the various 
speakers, we may state, having been revised by themselves. 


Prof. Busk wished to explain, before the discussion com- 
men-ed, the circumstances connected with the interesting frag- 
ment of bone. for the determination of which he was personally 
responsible. This ‘‘ bone of contention ” was represented by the 
cast which he held in his hand. Ile was surprised that such a 
large superstructure had been raised upon that particular piece. 
It was merely a fragment, evidently of a fibula, one of the most 
variable bones in the body. It was received by him, together 
with a large collection of other remains from Mr. Tiddeman, 
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and for along time remained an insoluble problem. At last, 
after many conjectural determinations by himself and others, 
Mr. James Flower, the well-known articulator to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, discovered in the College a human fibula of 
unusual size, and with which, as he pointed out, the Victoria 
Cave bone corresponded in many particulars. This determina- 
tion, with the reasons for it, and illustrated by figures, was pub- 
lished in the Yours2/ of the Institute. At the same time Mr. 
Busk was perfectly open to be convinced that it might be ursine. 
But although Prof, Boyd Dawkins had been good enough to 
show him bones of fossil bears of surprising size, none of 
them quite came up to the one in question. Nor at Toulouse, 
where there is such an enormous collection of ursine remains, 
did Mr. Busk observe any of corresponding dimensions, Te 
was himself still disposed to regard the specimen as a fragment 
of an abnormally large human fibula, but thought that at present 
it would be unsafe to build any strong conclusions upon it. 

Pro’. Rolleston stated that in digging out a British skeleton 
he came upon a fibula standing vertically. ‘They went on and 
he took out every bone with his own hands and they came toa 
skeleton, contracted in the ordinary British way, which was whole, 
minus that one fibala. A man is put into the ground with 
his flesh and bones all upon him, the flesh decays, the stones 
get upon him, the bones are loose and consequently the fibula 
gets disturbed. Even granting that the one before hem was a 
human fibula he would lay less stress upon it than on any other 
bone. In the Gibraltar Cave series the fibula, owing to their 
lability to displacement, were very often missing. He did not 
in the least dispute the antiquity of the deposits in the Victoria 
Cave. With respec! to the reindeer and the hippopotamus, they 
might judge something from what they saw in the life and in 
the flesh. Ile had seen the hippcpotamus walking about in 
very cold weather in the Zoological Gardens seeming extremely 
comfortable, and the rhinoceros and reindeer the same. Mr. 
Evelyn, of Wotton, had kept reindeer alive for considerable 
periods in England. At the time of Julius Czesar the reindeer 
lived in Germany. At the present time the reindeer was the 
foad of the tiger inthe Isle of Saghalien, North of Japan. There 
the tiger, which has a black and thick fur, crosses the ice after 
the reindeer. The skull of a young hippopotamus was found in 
England, showing that the hippopotamus really did live here 
and breed here too, IJlence, mammals were not good indicators 
of temperature. 

Trof, Prestwich referred to the observation of the president, that 
to consider the present subject thoroughly required the knowledge 
of the paleontologist, the anthropologist, the archeologist, and the 
geologist. Ile thovght that it specially concerned the geologist 
with regard to the sequence of events. The palzontological 
evidence hardly presented sufficient differences. We had to deal 
with the sequence of man from his first appearance in time geo- 
logically to the present period. He would confine himself to the 
evidence in the south of England and in the north of France. 
In the south of England it was particularly clear and decisive ; 
the datum line was distinct. It was afforded by the deposit 
of the boulder clay, which ranged as far southas London. ‘That 
represented the glicial period. The post-glacial period he con- 
sidered to be subsequent to the period of the deposit of the 
boulder clay. Most of the discoveries made in this country bave 
been made in the districts of the south which have been covered 
by the boulder clay, and it is in the drift and gravel of the valleys 
excavated in the boulder clay of those districts that the flint im- 
plements have been so largely found ; therefore he believed that 
in all that area man is of post-glacial age. 1f we got two levels 
on either side of a valley, so many feet above sea-level, with the 
boulder clay cut off on either side, then of course the rts 
at the bottom of the valley would consist of gravel, and so on, 
derived from materials which had been formed by the destruction 
of the several strata which originally traversed that valley. The 
materials so spread out were necessarily newer than the boulder 
clay ; consequently man in the valleys was post-glacial. There 
were sometimes two or three successive levels of gravels in those 
valleys. If a valley was excavated to a certain depth, and a 
deposit was formed in which they could find no traces of the 
existence of man, whilst at another and deeper level flint imple- 
ments were found, then man was introduced in that place only 
when the valley was excavated to its greatest depth and the gravel 
was spread out on the site now nearly occupied by our present 
rivers. Unfortunately the mammalian remains of those nearly 
connected periods were so alike that it was impossible to deter- 
mine from the distinction of age. Bone caves were also found on 
the sides of valleys and in districts where there was scarcely any 
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boulder clay, and we were then left to the paleontological evidence. 
With regard to the possible correlation of other deposits found in 
the south of England with the deposits which preceded the glacial 
period in the north, there was evidence in both areas of the land 
having been inhabited previous to the boulder clay period by 
animals which were likely to serve as the food of man. There 
was no @ friort reason why man should not have existed before 
that period. Much would have to depend upon that complete 
paleontological evidence which possibly Mr. Tiddeman might 
have at some future period to bring before them rather than 
upon geological position. He was disposed to consider with 
Mr. Tiddeman that the cave he was now investigating might be 
of pre-glacial age. He thought that the evidence rather tended 
to show it was pre-glacial, but it was not conclusive. What 
migbt be decided upon that particular point must, however, 
depend upon further research. Taking again the valley of the 
Thames, we found flint implements in terraces raised some 
twenty, thirty, or forty feet above the present level of the river. 
At Reculver we found such evidence of the existence of man 
in a gravel eighty feet high, but as we ascended the valley we 
found the flint implements confined to the lower levels. At 
Reading no flint implements or mammalians are found in the 
high-level gravel, So also in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
Mammalian remains and implements are found in the low-level 
gravel but none in the higher. Thus at the entrance of the 
Thames valley near to France we find evidence of man in the 
later high-level gravels, but man had not then penetrated{into the 
Upper Thames valley. It was evident that at the period that 
those higher teriaces were deposited in the upper valley of the 
‘Thames as far down as Maidenhead, very cold conditions per- 
vaded, though post-glacial to the boulder clay. In the neighboui- 
hood of Oxford there have been found in this upper gravel boulders 
of several tons in weight which had been carried from a very 
long distance, and he had recently observed in the neighbourhood 
of Reading some high-level gravel resting upon an ice-pitted 
surface of stiff clay in which there was no calcareous matter, 
presenting that sort of section (drawing it on the black board), 
A surface the size of that room was exposed, It seemed to him, 
however, that with respect to pre-glacial man there was an im- 
portant ‘‘suspense account ” now accumulating. In France an 
large series of observations had been made by competent 
observers, and it would not do to ignore the points they had 
brought forward. He bad some reason now to believe from his 
own observations that there was evidence of man being pre- 
glacial even in the north of France. He also produced one 
specimen from the Red Crag which had been in his possession for 
many years. He could not answer for the labelling but only for 
the locality and the condition of the bone, but from tbe peculiar 
way in which it had been cnt and then broken it had all the 
appearance of having been artificially worked, but he should 
certainly only put it to a suspense account. With respect 
to one observation of Prof. Dawkins, that the oldest implements 
were ruder than the newer ones, he would remark that one 
cause why the implements of Creswell Cave were so rude 
was because they were made of quartzite, which could not be 
finished in the same way as flint. At Amiens the older high-level 
implements were often more finished and finer than those of the 
low-level gravel. 

Col. Lane Fox wished to say a few words upon a point 
not yet touched upon in any of the papers which had been 
read, viz, tbe means by which valleys had been eroded, and 
the time necessary to accomplish it. Tbe uniformitarian 
theory, by which it was assumed that all the work of exca- 
vating valleys had been performed by means of their rivers 
flowing under the same conditions as at present, had been a 
good deal modified of late years, and he thought he could add 
a few facts from personal observation tending to show that some 
modification of the theory was necessary. With respect to the 
valley of the Somme, there was evidence afforded by relics of 
the Roman and bronze age found in the peat in the bottom of 
the valley, that the river had not materially lowered its bed since 
those relics were deposited, and therefore it must have taken an 
enormous time to work out the whole valley by means of a river 
which flowed with the same eroding power as at present. The 
valiey of the Somme, however, was so comparatively narrow 
that it was possible the whole of it might have been eroded by 
such means, if sufficient time were allowed. But if it could be 
shown that the same conditions prevailed in other very inuch 
larger valleys where the work to be done was much greater, that 
would afford fair presumptive evidence that the eroding force 
must have been greater. IIe could mentioa ore or two facts 


which showed that the Thames like the Somme had never shifted 
its bed since the bronze period. The first of these was that the 
river some way below Oxford, at the village of Dorchester, made 
a great bend ; the ground on one side was high, and on the 
other, in the space inclosed by the bend perfectly, flat and low ; 
there was an ancient intrenchment running across this low 
ground from bank to bank, and converting the promontory 
formed by the bend of the river into a fortress. It had been 
ascertained by means of the relics, consisting of pottery, flints, 
bronze implements, &c., associated with this intrencbment, that 
it was certainly as early as the bronze period, and perhaps 
earlier, no relic of Roman work having been found there, 
although Dorchester, close by, was a Roman station. The in- 
trenchment in order to serve its purpose must have rested its 
flanks on the river at the time it was made, and the fact of 
their resting on the banks at the present time, although they 
are only a foot or two in height, showed that the river bad not 
shifted or lowered its bed since the bronze age. Other evidence 
giving the same results was found in the same river lower down. 
Between Richmond and Battersea the Thames makes three or 
four bends in the comparatively flat bottom of the valley which 
is here more than four miles wide. Ele had found flint im- 
plements of the drift type deposited in sedimentary sand and 
gravel at Acton eighty feet above the present river, the dis- 
covery of which was communicated by him to the Geological 
Society and published in their journal. The river then since 
these implements were deposited must not only have lowered 
its bed eighty feet, but, according to the uniformitarian theory, 
must at each successive level have shifted its bed repeatedly so 
as to work out the valley here more than four miles wide. Yer 
bronze and stone implements have been found in considerable 
numbers in all the various bends of the present river dredged 
up from the gravel at the bottom by the dredging machines 
that have been employed of late years, and proving that the 
river had neither lowered nor shifted its bed since the bronze 
period, but if anything it had risen since that time, Was it 
possible, he would submit, that at this rate of progress, if pro- 
gress it could be called, the erosion of the valley could be 
attributed to the present river flowing under the same conditions 
as at present? But if, as believed by Prof. Boyd Dawkins and 
Mr. Tiddeman, man existed in these parts during the subsidence 
of the glacial epoch, that would account, he thought, for a much 
greater flow of water having passed down these valleys in palxo- 
lithic times than was the case at present. In the valley of the 
Solent the same class of evidence was obtained. Mr. Evans had 
shown what a large amount of depression and erosion must have 
taken place in this valley since drift implements were deposited 
on the bill at Southampton. The valley of the, Solent, from 
Portsdown to the Isle of Wight, is nine miles wide, and we have 
evidence in the Roman fortress at Porchester how httle it has 
changed in modern times; yet in the centre of this valley near 
Southsea common, Col. Fox had some years ago discovered 
a flint station of the neolithic age, including celts, scrapers, and 
flakes in great abundance, the site of which was less than ten feet 
above the present high-water mark, showing that flint implements 
continued to be fabricated in the valley after land and water had as- 
sumed its present distribution. All these facts, he thought, favoured 
the opinion that powerful eroding forces must have been at work 
before that time. The very valuable papers which had been 
read treated only the geological aspects of the question, but as 
the President had observed there were ethnological and socio- 
logical problems to be solved, how long would it have required 
for the various races of man to diverge, and the earliest traces of 
culture to be evolved? He truste1 that even if no other resuit 
came of the conference it would show that we had not yer 
exhausted the subject. 

Prof. A. EI. Sayce had to’ confess that the evidence of 
language as regarded the antiquity of man was not so decisive 
as that of geology. Under certatn conditions the vocabulary 
of a language changed rapidly, under other conditions it changed 
slowly. The grammar of a language may be said to change 
never, and its structure to change very rarely. If these con- 
clusions were applied to two or three of the principal families 
of speech, the results would be something like this: Take 
the Semitic class of languages; by means of the Assyrian 
monuments we are able to get back to 2000 B.C. for a starting 
point, when those languages were pretty much as they are tu- 
day. Scarcely any of the structure, or grammar, or vocadulary 
bas changed, but it is plain enough that they pre:supposed 
several earlier stages of existence, and when compared with the 
gtammar of the old Ezyptian there was a time when the psrent 
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Janguage seems to have been the parent also of the old Egyptian. 
But in order to allow for the changes that had taken place 
in the structure of the Semitic languages, and the struc- 
ture of the Egyptian language, we must assume a very 
great period of time. With regard to the Aryan family, the 
different dialects could be traced back to the parent speech 
spoken in some part of Western Asia. That parent language 
could be restored by comparison with the later languages and 
dialects. In al] points that parent speech was as fully developed 
as Sanscrit, or Greek, or Latin, the people who spoke it were 
in an advanced stage of civilisation, and the language itself was 
in a highly advanced condition. When the grammatical details 
of the Janguage were analysed, it became quite plain that it was 
the product of a long series of successive stages of growth. Take 
another language, the old language of Chaldea. The earliest 
monuments that contained that language were between 3000 and 
2000 B.c. On these monuments the language appeared in a 
stage of the most utter decline and decay. Therefore there was 
evidence of a language which had behind it a long and undeter- 
mined past. If, as several scholars believed, that language 
belonged to the Ural-Altaic fami'y, in order to get back to a period 
when those languages were one and the same, they must suppose 
an enormous period of time. Tnere was another consideration 
connected with the evidence of language. It would seem that 
most languages, whatever their present structure might be, were 
at one time in a condition similar to that of the Esquimaux 
language at the present time, that is to say, a time when as yet 
the single word is not distinguished from the sentence as an 
independent unit, but forms part of the sentence in which it is 
embodied. In the case of languages so highly developed as, 
say, the Aryan languages, in order to get hack to a time when 
those languages were in a condition similar to the present con- 
dition of the Esquimanx language, they must allow not hundreds 
but thousands of years. Those were the conclusions to which 
the present investigations of language would appear to point. 

Mr. T. K. Callard, referring to the outline of the head of a 
horse, drawn upon a bone represented as belonging to the palzea- 
lithic age, found in assoclation with extinct animals, said they 
had always been led to think that palsolithic man was a rude 
savage who could only chip his flint implement, but who could 
not smooth it (that wonld indicate the neolithic period), but 
they were now getting evidence of a different character. They 
had heard of a bone needle being found in the cave-earth, which 
at once suggested a slep in civilisation, as men did not make 
bone needles unless they intended to use them, and that would 
lead their thoughts to a palcolithic tailor. In that very cave 
were found traces of a no mean artist, for not one man in three 
at the present time could make a sketch like that of the horse. 
It struck him that that Royal Academician of the palzeolithic age 
had for his model a horse with his mane c//ppfed, which indicated 
another stage of civilisation. Were they justified in saying that 
because the remains of mammoth and woolly rhinoceros were 
found in close proximity to the remains of man, therefore man 
lived at such a remote period? He was inclined to think that 
it proved not so much the antiquity of man, as that the ex- 
tinct mammalia were more modern than they are supposed to 
be. The works of man being found with the remains of the 
extinct mammaiia, tells nothing of the period of man’s existence, 
unless it is also proved when the mammalia referred to became 
extinct ; of this there was no proof adduced, and therefore, to his 
mind, the argument for man’s antiquity based on the contempo- 
raneity of man and the extinct mammialia has not been sustained. 

Mr, Harrison said the palzolitbic character of the flint imple- 
ments found at Cissbury in connection with the remains of exist- 
ing fauna, including goat and pig, showed that the form and 
finish of prehistoric tools and weapons were not of themselves a 
safe criterlon of age. Though the earliest implements would 
necessarily have been the rudest, the converse was by no means 
true. There were doubtless art-centres in early times, as there 
are now, and Cissbury would not appear to have been one of 
them, but rather belonged to the far larger class of village manu- 
factories. Some of the pits, he wished to say as the result of 
personal observation, may have been opened but a short period 
before our era. Their age does not directly affect the question 
of the antiquity of man in this country, whlch depends for its 
solution on geological facts, 

The President, Mr. Evans, in summing up, said the ques- 
tions principally discussed were—In the first place were they 
to assign any implement found in this country to a pre-glacial 
or inter-glacial period ? or must they restrict them to a post- 
glacial period? Some of the implements found in the river 


gravels were made from stones derived from glacial drift, 
and were therefore clearly post-glacial. The characteristic 
forms of the implements gave a guide by which they might 
fairly argue that others of a similar character belonged ay proxi- 
mately to the same date. Some implements were very per- 
sistent in their type ; but if in a certain part of England post- 
glacial implements were found associated with a certain fauna, 
and in another part the same forms of implements were found 
alone, these also would appear to be post-glacial. There were 
certain distinctions to be pointed out in cave-deposits. In the 
cave described by Prof. Dawkins there were a succession of beds, 
and he thought it was in the upper beds of more recent date that 
the relics of the tailor and the artist were found. Looking at the 
enormous lapse of time comprised in the paleolithic period, which 
was evidenced by the amount of time requisite for the erosion 
of river valleys, he thought they would eventually be able to 
establish some chronology. If they could form any idea of the 
amount ol time requisite for the excavation of a valley such as 
the valley of the Thames, they could approximately estimate the 
antiquity of man in this country, but for the Jast 2,500 years the 
variation of the river bed and its level were practically nothing, 
and therefore they were entirely at a loss without falling back 
on some hypothesis as to variations in the climate. It was diffi- 
cult to say with certainty whether the implements discovered 
abroad in reputed mlocene and pliocene beds were of necessity 
worked by the hand of man, and whether they had in all cases 
been found under the circumstaoces which were attributed to 
them. With regard to the other deposits by which the early 
existence of man had been traced, such as the skull alluded to 
by Prof. Rolleston, if it was found with a highly- finished spear- 
head, he (the speaker) could not regard it as of pleistocene date. 
The evidence of cut bones was by no means satisfactory. Some 
of those incisions were probably induced by natural causes. 
Some present might remember a pair of horns of an Irish elk 
which by mere pressure were embedded in each other. Still, 
all such evidence should be carefully collected, and it would 
become to a certain extent accumulative. The question as to 
the distinction between the glacial period in the South of 
England and that of the North was of very great importance. 
If geologists carried back the early appearance of man in this 
country to a time but little removed from the glacial period, they 
might safely infer that he must have existed in other parts of 
Europe at a much earlier period. 


As this interesting discussion could not well be post- 
poned, and as the time at the disposal of the Conference 
was necessarily brief, it now only remained for the three 
principals to reply to any objections that may have been 
raised to their statements and arguments. 


Prof. Boyd Dawkins said that the first point to be con- 
sidered was the antiquity of man in the Victoria Cave, based 
upoa a small fragment of fibula, and two fragments of goat’s 
bones which presented the appearance of having been cut. 
The fibula seemed to him to be ursine rather than human, and 
in size came within a very little (two-tenths of an incb) of the 
circumference of one of Ursus speleus from Lozére. With 
regard to the goat’s bones, he shared the opinion of Mr. Davies, 
of the British Museum, that they are not fossil, but recent, in 
other words, he did not bel‘eve that they were originally im- 
bedded in the stratum containing the remains of the hyzenas, but 
were derived from an upper stratum of post-Roman age in the 
cave, in which they are exceedingly abundant. The goat hitherto 
has not been found in any pleistocene strata in this country or in 
France, all the repeated cases of its occurrence turning out on 
examination to be the result of the mixing of two suites of 
animal remains, the one pleistocene, and the other historic or 
pre-historic. This is very generally done by the workmen, and 
this was probably the case in the Victoria Cave. But if these 
equivocal data be assumed to prove that man was living in this 
district while hycenas occupied the cave, the evidence is still 
unsatisfactory as to their pre- or post-glacial age. The hycena 
stratum itself appeared to him, while the explorations were 
under his direction, not to be of clearly defined pre- or inter- 
glacial age ; and his doubts as to thls point were, he believed, 
shared by Prof. Ilughes, He further remarked that the rein- 
deer found in the hyena stratum had been omitted from Mr. 
Tiddeman’s list of species. The rudeness of the palzolithic im- 
plements in the Cresswell caves from the lower strata as com- 
pared with the more highly finished ones found above them, 
seemed to him to imply a progress in the arts in that district. 
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«i priori, the more highly finished should succeed the ruder 
implements, although of course many cases of their being mixed 
together were on record. Into the other avenues of discussion 
he would forbear to enter. 

Prof, [ughes, in reply, said that he wished the subject had 
been divided, so that they might have considered separately the 
different parts of the evidence and the differcnt sources of error 
which had still to be eliminated. For instance, he thought it 
would be very well if they conld have au exhibition of, and dis- 
cussion on, the various ways in which nature breaks, cuts, and 
otheraise muks bone and stone as well as of various ruder forms 
known to be the result of human agency, so as to get clearer 
ideas as to what might really be taken as evidence of design. He 
pointed out that the measure of the antiquity of the deposits con- 
taining the remains of man depended chiefly upon the time it 
would take to bring about certain geographical changes, either 
assuming that surrounding conditions had practically remained 
the same, or allowirg for such differences as must have occurred, 
and of which we can estimate the effect. Applying this, while 
he agreed with Col. Lane Fox’s remarks on the slow rate of 
waste «f the Thames valley, he felt that we must make a very 
considerable allowance for the probability that during the period 
from the bronze age to our own man had interfered far more 
with the free course of the river than during all previous time. 
Nature might also entirely change the rate of waste in sucha 
case by a gentle upheaval or depression causing the more rapid 
or slower cutting back of the stream. With regard to the exist- 
ence of depressions in non-calcareous strata he thought we could 
detect two ways in which they were formed. Onc by the forcing 
out of the plastic material all round the mass of gravel or clay 
thrown on it,and another when the gravel worked down into the 
puddied surface of a clay, the softer portions ef which oozed up 
between the sinking stones. In all the cases which had come 
under his observation in which such phenomena occurred above 
palzeolithic beds, the last appeared to be the explanation, as 
also in most cases where it was the only evidence for the more 
southerly extension of glacial phenomena. 

With regard to the Victcria Cave, he thought that the evidence 
was as yet decidedly against the pre-glacial age af any of the 
deposits containing even a suspicion of man. He believed that 
the deposits along the sides and in the side chambers of a lime- 
stone cave were frequently newer than those in the maia cave, 
as the carbonated water, heing thrown off the clay, must work 
the sidesdown. Whatev-r might be the age of the boulder clay 
on the floor at the mouth of tre cave, he believed that the thin 
layer which occurred in the talus haiijallen out of a pipe of which 
there were plenty in the limestone above, and that this clayey 
bank had ponded back the flood-waters and caused the accummu- 
lation of mud in the talus inside and the formation of the lami- 
nated clay. 

Mr. Tiddeman? had thought it unnecessary on this occasion to 
call attent on to geological minutiz at the cave mouth, but as Prof. 


I Tughes had raised the question of the age of the boulder clay there | 


he was hound to follow him. Prof. Hughes said the boulder clay 
fell from the cliff at a time long subsequent to the date whea 
the bones were deposited, but ia drawing his section he had 
omitted a very important feature. ‘hey had to dig throngh 
twenty feet of talus before they came to the boulder clay, at the 
hack of which was the hyzena Led ; that represented a very con- 
siderable lapse of time since the boulders were deposited there. 
If the boulder clay fell at a subsequent period how was it that it 
was at the base of all the talus and not mixed up with it. If it 
fell before the talus began to form it might practically be con- 
sidered of glac.alage. As regards the reindeer in the lower bed, 
only one very doubiful specimen had been found since he had 
had charge of the excavations. The chief matter to be considered 
was whether this fauna which had heen found in Europe and in 
Fngland with human handiwork, occurred at a time which could 
be correlated with certain great physical events. All the facts 
which he had noticed seemed to harmonise with the idea that 
there had been in England two well-marked glacial periods, and 
these both prior to the much lesser event of the upper boulder 
clay of Lancashire. For instance, the boulders made into im- 
plements which Prof, Hughes had 1eferred to in Pontnewydd 
Cave, nced not have belonged to the latest glaciation of that 
country. Mr. Tiddeman would not dispute the fact of a 
fibula makinz its way down into the earth, especially after Prof. 
Rolleston’s experience, but in the Victoria Cave it would have 

1 In the abstract of Mr. liddeman’s paper, p. 70, line 40, so7-graveds 
should te 70 seeravcts line 44, ¢téew post-glacial should be ¢here post- 
alacial. 
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great difficulty. If it were soft mud it might have a chance of 
getting down, but if it were modern other modern things would 
go down with it unless it had a start. [Prof. Rolleston said it 
was pointed at both ends] Mr. Tiddeman did not think there 
was a possibility of its working its way down. There were large 
blocks of stone and beds of stalagmite which had to be blasted 
in getting down toit. lle hoped geologists would bear in mind 
as new facts cropped up, the suggestion that we had had two 
glacial periods. 


THE GREENIVICH OBSERVATORY REPORZ 


“THE Report of the Astronomer-Royal at the annual visitation 
on Saturday contained nothing extraordinary with respect to 

the ordinary work of the Observatory. With reference to ex- 

traneous work, there are one or two points worthy of notice, 

First, as regards the operations for the transit of Venus, the 
Astronomer- Royal reports as follows :-— 

The computing staff under Capt. Tupman has by degrees been 
reduced to two junior computers within the Observatory ; and 
one or two computers external to the Observatory, who are em- 
ployed on large groups of systematic calculations, for which 
they are remunerated by tariff. The principal part of the caleu- 
lations remaining at the last report was that applying to the de- 
termination of the geographical longitudes of fundamental 
stations, At the moment of my writing, the last of these (the 
longitude of Observatory Bay, Kerguelen) is not ab-olutely 
finished ; but I trust that it will be so before my presentation of 
this report ; and then I shall be in position to offer the first 
determination of correction to parallax from eye-observations of 
the transit. 

The method of determining the geographical longitude of the 
principal station in each group by vertical transits of the moon 
has been found very successful at Honolulu and Rodriguez. For 
stations in high south latitude, horizontal transits are preferable ; 
for Kerguelen, as I have mentioned, the work is not quite com- 
pleted. (It will be remembered that the longitude of Mokattam, 
the principal Egyptian station, was deteraned by telegraph.) 
The corrections to the moon’s tabular places have been deter. 
mined with much care from meridional observations at the prin 
cipal European observatories, 

The differences of longitude, or the relations of clock-times, 
within the groups of stations, are ascertained. 

These calculations must be followed by the preparation of the 
factors of errors of various elements. Little progress is made in 
these ; the work will nut be heavy. 

No further advance is made in the photographic reductions. 
The work is large, but it is simple, and will not be oppressive. 

Second, as regards the numerical lunar theory :— 

In the algebraical theory an alteration has been made, by the 
substitution of the equation of radial forces for the equation of 
cis vza, Nearly all the numbers had been computed, and the 
additional numerical operation was small. 

The numerical calculations of the factors of symbolical varia- 
lions are advancing ; and the computations of the perturbing 
side of the equations, with due atteation to the terms requiring 
extension of decimals, are in progress. 

The mimerical errors to which I alluded in the last report are 
corrected; and I do not think that any systematic error now 
remains, 

With the view of preserving, against the ordinary chances of 
destruction or abandonment, a work which is already one of 
considerable magnitude, I have prepared and have printed as 
Appendix to the Greenwich Observations (with additivaal copies 
as for a separate work) the ordinary equations of Junar disturb- 
ance, the novel theory of symbolical variations, and the numerical 
developments of the quantities on the first side of the equations. 
The Jast of these will ultimately require some additions for the 
terms whose magnitude is increased (in algebraical develop- 
ment). 

The work is perhaps somewhat larger than I anticipated, and 
the regularity of its progress has beea disturbed by very frequent 
interruptions of my own attention, occasioned chietly by annoying 
occupations on the transit of Venus. I trust that it will in future 
go on in a more orderly and more rapid way. 

Sir George Airy concludes his report with the following general 
remarks :—— 

The subject which, I think, must first present itself to the 
mind of anyone who has traced the history of the observatory is 
the increase in the number and the fulaess of our occupations. 


1ro 


Of these one in particular (altazimuth-observations of the 
moon) has originated with myself; others, from the suggestions 
of the Board of Visitors, or from the obvious demands of the 
scientific world. 

This increase is felt even in our buildings and grounds ; every 
corner of every room is or will shortly be occupied ; and the 
form of the ground almost forbids extension. 

The printing of the steps of the reductions of observations 
(which originated with myself more than forty years ago) natu- 
rally increased the labour within the observatory, as well as the 
expenses without it, This printing, however, must never be 
abandoned. But there is another part, of which the policy still 
appears to me somewhat doubtful, namely, the printing 2 extemso 
of every figure of original observations, it being remarked that 
the originals or extracts are always open to astronomers. I 
brought the question of suppressing these before the Board of 
Visitors many years ago ; but the opinions of astronomers (I cite 
in particular the honoured name of M. Biot and that of Mr. 
Johnson) were so strongly adverse to it, that I laid aside all 
further thoughts of it; and Ido not even now profess to enter- 
tain a decided opinion. 

The three points, however, to which I have alluded (the 
extent of scientific occupations, the enlargement of buildings, 
and the amount of printing) must before long engage the atten- 
tion of the Visitors. 


RECENT RESEARCHES AMONG THE LOWER 
SARCODE ORGANISMS 


“THE customary annual address on the occasion of the anni- 

versary of the Linnean Society was, on Wednesday, the 
24th May, delivered by the President, Prof. Allman, F.R.S. In 
continuation of his last year’s summary of the progress in this 
department of biology, he dwelt upon the important additions to 
our knowledge of these organisms, due to the investigatlons of 
Archer in our own country and of Elertwig and Lesser, Franz 
Eilhard Schulze, and Greeff in Germany. 

The discovery of many new monothalamic Rhizopods of fresh 
water and the important additions made by the British and Ger- 
man investigators 1o our knowledge of their protoplasmic badies 
were brought in review before the meeting. These mono- 
thalamic forms may be divided in accordance with the nature of 
their pseudopodia ; in some these processes being short, thick, 
and finger-shaped (Zoéosa); in others long, slim, and filiform 
(Fiuyera). The former were illustrated by Ayalosphenia, with 
its smooth, transparent shell, and by Quadrea, with beautifully 
sculptured shell; and the latter by Gromza, with its very long 
filiform reticulated pseudopodia ; and by Alicrogronua socialts, 
which has the curious habit of forming colomes by the associa- 
tion of numerous individuals, which beconie united to one 
another by the mutual fusion of their pseudopodia. The remark- 
able form of reproduction discovered by Hertwig in ALicrogromia 
was also described. Hertwig had shown that in this Rhizapod 
the protoplasm divides by spontaneous fission into two segments, 
one of which remains in the shell, while the other forces its way 
out, assumes an oval shape, develops, instead of pseudopodita, 
two vibratile flagella, and becomes a free-swimming flagellate 
Zoospore, capable of ultimate development into the form of the 
adult. ‘The very interesting discovery by Haeckel, that the con- 
tents of the so-called ‘‘ yellow cells”’ of the Radiolaria become 
of a deep violet colour under the action of iodine, and are there- 
fore mainly composed of starch, was also referred to among 
recent additions to our knowledge of the lower organisms. An 
account was then given of the remarkable and very significant 
researches of Messrs. Dallinger and Drysdale among the so- 
called ‘‘ Monads,”—microscopic organisms which become deve- 
loped in putrifying solutions of organic matter, and which, in their 
ordinary and apparently adult state swim about by the aid of vibra- 
tile flagella. These laborious and trustworthy investigators have 
shown that the flagellate monads may acquire an amceboid con- 
dition and move about by the aid of pseudopodia ; that two such 
amceboid forms when they come in contact with one another 
become instantly blended together at the point of contact, that 
this blending becomes more and more intimate until the two 
individuals become completely fused together, when their mingled 
protoplasm assumes the form of a spherical sac filled with par- 
ticles of immeasurable minuteness. These particles are germs 
destined for the reproduction of the individual. Their form can 
be demonstrated only by the highest powers of the microscope ; 
and by following them by means of a one-fifticth of an inch 
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object glass, Messrs. Dallinger and Drysdale were enabled to 
trace their gradual development into the form of the adult. They 
further proved the remarkable and unexpected fact that these 
minute germs may be subjected to a temperature of from 258° F, 
to 300° F. without losing their vitality and power of develop- 
ment, a fact of vast significance in its bearing on experiments 
connected with the question of spontaneous generation. Finally 
attention was drawn to the quite recent discovery of Hertwig 
and F. E, Schulze of a nucleus in the Foraminifera. By this 
discovery the true systematic position can now be assigned to 
the Foraminifera, which must accordinzly be removed from the 
region of Cytodes or non-nucleated protoplasm masses (to which 
they had heen hitherto relegated), and placed on a much higher 
stage in the great division of the Rhizopoda. Resting on these 
facts F. E. Schulze has attempted to represent by the aid of a 
genealogical tree the mutual! affinities and derivation from one 
another of the various members of the Rhizopoda. The base of 
the tree where its stem is as yet undivided, consists of the primi- 
tive forms—mere non-nucleated Cytodes represented by Haeckel’s 
Monera (Protogenes, Protamaha, &c.). From these by the dif- 
ferentiation of a nucleus in their protoplasm are evolved the 
nucleated forms (4 maréa, fresh-water Monothalamia, Foramini- 
fera, Heliozoa, &c.) which constitute the sub-divisions into which 
the stem branches off. These repeat the various modifications 
of pseudopodia (Lobose, Filiform, &c.) which had already existed 
in the primitive forms, and which they thus derive by inheritance 
from their non-nucleated progenitors, Finally through the branch 
of the Heliozaa we are conducted to the ultimate twigs formed 
by the families of the Radiolaria, in which we find not only 
nuclei but a ‘central capsule” indicating the highest grade of 
differentiation attained by any member of the group, : 


THE NORWEGIAN DEEP-SEA EXPEDITION 


THE Norwegian Deep-Sea Expedition is about to start from 

Bergen on its second summer cruise in the steamer Barin- 
gen, Tt has just been decided by the proper authorities that the 
expedition, like last year’s, shall! be commanded by Capt. Wille 
with Lieut. Petersen as first officer. The scientific staff of tbe 
expedition is also the same as the previous year with the exception 
of the chemist, whose post is this year filled by Herr H. Tornoe, 

The following is the approved plan of the expedition of the 
present year. 

The equipment of the vessel and the determination of its 
magnetic constants were to be completed by June 1. In 
studying the temperature in the deep sea over the banks off 
the West Coast, it has become evident that accurate observations 
are wanting in the Norwegian Rende. In order to obtain these 
the vessel will go from Bergen direct to sea, and following the 
bottom of the Rende, take accurate observations there, Farther 
to the north several of last year’s observations may also be 
verified. 

The first proper field of work is the Norwegian coast banks to 
the north of Ramdalen. From existing observations it is 
probable that the ‘ Havbro,” where the bank sinks toward 
the depths of the Polar Sea, and where the ice-cold water begins 
at the bottom, lies at least twenty-five geographical miles from the 
coast. Between Reest and the point off Ramdalen, where the 
expedition last year found a depth of about sixty fathoms with a 
rocky bottom ten miles from land, it is considered probable that 
there runs a more or less continuous ridge of rock. 

The position and characteristics of the ‘“‘ Havbro” and the 
supposed ridge form main points in the examination of the 
banks. ‘his goes on by forming cross-sections perpendicular to 
the coast. ‘The sections, like last year’s, are to be at a distance 
of twelve or thirteen geographical miles asunder. Their inner 
boundary is to be the outermost line of the special hydrographical 
survey. Their outer boundary is where the temperature at the 
bottom of the sea is 1° C, or thereby. In each section besides 
the observation of the temperature at each sounding, at least 
three other series of observations are required, one at the inner 
boundary, one at the ‘‘Havbro,” at its inner edge, and one at 
the outer limit of the section. The number of soundings will 
depenton the bottom being found more or less even as the work 
goes on. 

In order to leave as much time as possible for work in the 
depths of the Polar Sea, and at Jan Mayen and the Greenland 
ice, there will be carried on, along with the survey of the banks, 
the examination of the Umbellularia region to a depth of 1,000 
fathoms in every third cross-scction. If circumstances permit 
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several other bank-sections may also be extended to tlris depth. | with the material of the bottom bronght up by the dredge and 


While working in this region it will be proper to call at Bodoe. 

A series of observations of temperature made in West Fiord 
with the newest deep-water thermometers will be carried out 
both during the voyage northwards in June and during the 
return yoyagein August, in order to examine the abnormal state 
of things found there in the summer of 1875, the minimum tem- 
perature being at a depth of seventy fathoms. As the zoological 
surveys in West Fiord have hitherto only embraced the fauna of 
the coast, the opportunity will be sought to be utilised for zoolo- 
gical work in this fiord at a greater distance from land. 

Magnetic absolute observations will be carried out at Reest, 
where circumstances, from Lieut. Petersen’s observations in 
1875, appear favourable, and where the most projecting point is 
found for comparison with the proposed observations on the 
Greenland ice. 

In the course of June it is supposed, with average weather, 
and with the experience gained last year, that the survey of the 
banks and of the Umbellularia Region according to this plan 
will have reached the latitude of Tromse. 

The expedition will in the end of June or beginning of July, 
be equipped for a cruise to the westward, going first along the 
line Andee, Jan Mayen, surveying it and its neighbourhood on 

both sides. Round the north-east end of Jan Mayen as a centre, 
several short series of soundings are taken towards the north-east, 
the north, and the north-west. For in that neighbourhood 
where the outermost mountain of the Iceland volcanic region 
is supposed to be, the bottom appears to sink very rapidly 
towards the deep sea in the directions named. 

Provided Jan Mayen can be reached, it is proposed to land on 
it for the purpose cf undertaking an examination of its geo- 
graphy, geology, hydrography, zovlogy, betany, &c. It is also 
intended to make a survey of the sea on the west and south sides 
of Jan Mayen, for there is ground for supposing that Jan 
Mayen is connected with Iceland by a sub-oceanic ridge. 

In order to examine the phenomena at the boundary between 
the warm surface current from the Atlantic and the cold polar 
current in the Greenland sea, the Greenland ice north-west of Jan 
Mayen will be visited. When the examination of a part of the 
Greenland ice is completed the course will be taken to a point 
about midway between Iceland and Jan Mayen, and the cross- 
section is to be examined from this point in the direction of 
Ranen with the view of discovering and explor'ng the supposed 
sub-oceanic ridge. When this cross-section is worked out to the 
Norwegian Umbellularia region, previously examined, the expe- 
dition will sail to Tromsce to carry on work to the northward, 
if time permit. 

As July is supposed to be devoted to the Jan Mayen cruise, 
the first balf of August will be employed in a survey of the 
banks, the ‘‘ Havbro,” and part of the Polar Sea between Nor- 
way and South Spitzbergen. The eastern limit will be the line 
North Cape, Bear Island, South Cape. The latter half of 
August will be devoted to the return voyage to Bergen and 
dismantling. The scientific work will be carried out mainly in 
the same way as in 1876. In the zoological work, along with 
the use of the dredge, the trawl, and the swab, special weight 
is laid on the use of nets in the intermediate depths and fishing 
on the banks. On Jan Mayen the capture of birds onght to 
be an object of importance, and on the Greenland ice possibly 
seal and bear-hunting, &c. 

In taking soundings tbe form and extent of the banks is to be 
determined, and the way in which the bottom falls off from 
these to the greatest depths of the polar sea. It is of funda- 
mental importance for understanding the orography and geology 
of this sea and the neighbouring land and for the distribution of 
animal life, whether the bottom falls off towards the deep sea 
with an even slope or in terraces and escarpments with plateaus 
lying between. The position and number of the soundings is 
therefore to be determined with this view. 

The measurements of the temperature in the deep sea are to 
be carried out to the extent necessary for a certain determination 
of the isotherms in the deep water of the cross-sections. It is 
also to be kept in view that the points in the cross-sections 
may be used for longitudinal sections. The newest deep-sea 
thermometers are to be used as frequently as possible, along with 
those employed last year. 

At every sounding a specimen of water is to be taken from the 
bottom, and at chosen places at intermediate depths. The 
specific gravity of all specimens is to be ascertained. At 
every sounding, also, specimens‘of the bottom are to be taken 
and preserved for future examination, which is also to be done 


trawl. 

The chemical work ‘is to be carried on mainly as last year. 
The specific gravity of the surface-water is to be determined 
once or twice a day, and oftener at places where the state of the 
curren's or other circumstances render it .desirable. Observa- 
tions of the currents in the sea are to be carried out where cir- 
cumstances make it desirable, and the weather permits, 

Magnetic observations are to be carried out on beard at sea, 
special weight being laid on obtaining deviation observations. 
Absolute determinations are to be carried out at Reest, and on 
the Greenland ice, besides the determination of the ship’s mag- 
netic constants at Husce, and elsewhere where possible. 

A geological survey is to be made of Jan Mayen, if a landing 
there is possible, to the extent circumstances may permit. It 
would be of great interest to carry out astronomical deter- 
minations of geographical position, topographical and hydro- 
graphical surveys on Jan Mayen. A determination of geo- 
graphical position at Reest, in connection with the magnetic 
observations, is also desirable, as the place is not connected with 
the trigonometrical net. 

Botanical observations and collections are to be carrried out 
on Jan Mayen to the greatest possible extent. 

The meteorological observations on board are to be carried 
out in all essential points as in 1876. H, Moun. 


NOTES 


AMONG those on whom honours were conferred on the occa 
sion of Her Majesty’s birthday, was Dr. J. D. Hooker, Presi 
dent of the Royal Society and Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Dr, Hooker has been made a K.C.5S.1. 


THE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the ‘American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science commences at Nashville on 
August 29. Our own association meets at Plymouth this year 
on August 15, under the presidency of Prof. Allen Thomson, of 
Glasgow. 


WE have received the programme of an Anthropological Ex- 
hibition to be held in connection with the Paris International 
Exhibition of 1878, under the superintendence of the Paris 
Anthropological Society. That Society has nominated a large 
Commission to organise the exhibition, with Prof. de Quatrefages 
as president. M. IXrantz has placed at the disposal of the Society 
a spacions and fine position in the central pavilion of the 
‘Trocadero Palace. The Commission makes a warm appeal to 
all interested in the progress of the anthropological sciences, both 
in France and abroad. It wishes to prepare a complete in- 
ventory of the present state of these sciences. The following are 
the classes under which the exhibition will be arranged :—1. 
Crania and bones, mummies, and specimens relating to the com- 
parative anatomy of the human races ; 2. Instruments, methods 
of education ; 3. Prehistoric and ethnological collections; 4. 
Photographs, paintings and drawings, sculpture, and modelling ; 
5. Geographical maps and tables relating to ethnology, prehis- 
toric archeology, linguistic, demography, medical geography, 
&c. ; 6. Books, journals, brochures. In order to facilitate the 
work of collection and arrangement, the Commission has ap- 
pointed the following members to superintend the special depart 
ments named :—Dr. Broca, 1, rue des Saints-Péres, for what 
concerns Anthropological Societies ; Dr. de Ranse, 4, place St. 
Michel, Anthropological Instruction; Dr. Topinard, 97, rue 
Rennes; General Anthropology and Craniology ; M. Gabriel de 
Mortillet, Chatean de St, Germain-en-Laye (Seine-et-Oise), Pre- 
historic Archzology and Anthropology ; M. Girard de Rialle, 
64, rue de Clichy, Ethnography of Europe; M. Abel Hove- 
lacque, 35, rue de l'Université, Linguistic Anthropology; Dr. 
Dureau, 16, me de la Tour-d’Auvergne, Bibliography; Dr. 
Bertillon, 20, rue Monsieur-le-Prince, Demography, or the 
Statistical Study of Population, and Medical Geography; M. 
Louis Leguay, 3, rue de la Sainte-Chapelle, for all concerning 

! the general management and arrangements. Each of the gentle- 
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men named sbonld be communicated with in relation to all con- 
cerning his special department. The programme is a very 
inviting one, and if successfully carried out the result must he 
highly interesting and valuable. We hope British anthropolo- 
gists will do all in their power to help the Commission to carry 
out their aims. 


THE Maritime and Piscatorial Exhibition, which was opened 
at the Aquarium on Monday, contains a large collection of 
stuffed river fish—the largest collection, probably, ever bronght 
together. Fourteen angling clubs, and many private indi- 
vidnals, have sent contributions. The Prince of Wales has also 
lent his collection of Indian fish obtained during his tour, and 
there is also a collection from the Indian Museum. As the 
exhibition includes, among other things, all subjects connected 
with fishing, there is a good show of fishing-tackle, and with 
them a fine set of flies. Those by Mr. Ogden Smith are quite 
works of art. Messrs. Sotheran and Co, have, at considerable 
trouble, made a collection of books on fish and pisciculture, 
which deserves attention. 


A HuncariAn prelate, the Archbishop Louis of IIaynald, 
has constructed an astronomical observatory at his own expense 
at Kalocsa, lat. 46° 31’, long. 16° 32’. Among the instruments 
are a Browning telescope, a small (4-inch) Merz refractor, and a 
Cooke transit instrument. The arrangement of the new observa- 
tory is superintended by M. de Konkoly, already known as having 
built on his own property, O-Gyalla, a well-furnished observa- 
tory. We may add that the Archbishop of Haynald has already 
devoted considerable sums to botanical researches, 


THE conversazione of the Society of Arts is fixed to take place 
at the South Kensington Museum, on Wednesday, June 27. 


THE Commission appointed by the U.S. Government to 
examine Capt. Howgate’s proposal for the establishment of an 
exploring colony within 400 miles of the North Pole recommend 
that 50,000 dollars be granted for the purpose. 


AT the meeting of the Zoological Society of France on June 1, 
M. Perier, Professor of Conchology at the Paris Museum, explained 
that the number of specimens was far too large to be properly exhi- 
bited in the gallerles, and that consequently it had been resolved 
to exhibit only specimens of each genus, and to have the types 
of species arranged systematically in drawers. Each species is 
to be entered in an alphabetical and systematic catalogue, so 
carefully compiled that the information it contains may be got 
at instantly. Any visitor wanting to inspect a particular species 
will have only to make an application to the galleries for con- 
chology. The work is immense, but it is supposed that in ten 
years it will be completed. 


THE French Society of ‘*‘ Amis des Sclences,” instituted twelve 
years ago for distributing pensions to the families of deceased 
men of science or to savazts themselves when incapacitated by 
old age, has held its anniversary meeting under the presidency 
of Prof. Berthelot. The report was read by M. Pastenr. It 
shows that the assets of the Society amonnt to 19,0007, The 
sum spent in pensions was 1,200/. last year. An cVYoge of M. 
Charles Sainte Claire Deville was read by M. Fouquier, his 
successor as professor at the Collége de France. 


WE have received the yearly report for 1876-7 of the new 
Scientific Club of Vienna, and its perusal is well calculated to 
fill a cultured Londoner of moderate means with envy. For an 
entry money of five florins and a yearly contribution (payable 


quarterly !) of sixteen florins all the advantages of a good London ' 
club can be obtained combined with those of the Royal Institu- | 


tion, The club possesses a spacious building with lecture-halls, 
reading and conversation-rooms for smokers and non-smokers, 
writing-rooms, refreshment-rooms, splendid library, all the best 
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journals of every kind from all parts of the world. During the 
greater part of the year there are scientific and other lectures, 
entertainments and receptions, excursions during summer, and it 
is contemplated to publish a weekly journal connected with the 
affairs of the club. The members, numbering already upwards 
of §00, belong to all classes of society ard to all professions, 
their only bond of union being a desire for cultured intercourse. 
The only institution in London at all approaching to this Vienna 
club is the modest German Athenzeum. 


UNDER the care of Dr. P. P. C. Iloek there has been pub- 
lished in German a catalogue raisonné of zoological works and 
papers that have appeared in the Netherlands during 1575-6, 
There are in all eighty-seven titles. The title is ‘‘ Die Zaologie 
in den Niederlanden,” and the publishers are I. J. Brill, of 
Leiden, and C. F. Winter, Leipzig. 


INTELLIGENCE received at New Vork, June 1, from the 
Sandwich Islands announces that simultaneously with the earth- 
quake at Iquique, Peru, a tidal wave struck the gronp of islands 
on May 10, between 4 and 5 A.M. The sea suddenly receded 
and returned with great violence m a wave sixteen feet high, 
which entered the harbour at lilo, and swept away the wharves 
and storehouses in the front part of the town, ATI the houses 
at Waiakin within 100 yards of the shore were destroyed. Five 
persons were drowned ; many were picked up in the harbour. 
The earthquike undulations continued during the day, the differ- 
ence between the highest and lowest water-mark varying from 
three feet to thirty-six feet in various parts of the islands. Cocoa- 
nut (sc, but probably Molokai) island ‘was entirely submerged, 
and the hospital at that place was swept away. A fresh eruption 
of the Kilauea volcano commenced simultaneously with this 
oceanic disturbance. The same earthquake wave was also felt 
all along the Mexican Pacific Coast. Late’particulars announce 
that great devastation and loss of life were caused by the tidal 
wave which swept the Peruvian coast. Six hundred persons are 
reported to have perished. 


In connection with the above the following is of interest :—A 
Press despatch from Washington, of May 12, states that Assistant- 
George Davidson telegraphs to C. P. Patterson, Superintendent 
of the Coast Survey, in relation to the earthquake waves registered 
in the tide-gauge at Fort Point, at the entrance of San Francisco 
Flarbonr, to the following effect :—‘‘ Sharp earthquake waves 
commenced on Thursday, May 10, at 6.18 am., five rises and 
falls of gin. in 80 minutes; then nine maxima or crests 48 
minutes apart, with secondary max/ma, the largest of which were 
15 in. ; then six sharp rises of 14 in. each to irregular broken 
crests one hour apart; then to5 A.M. Friday, double maxima 
as at the commencement, the largest rise being 18 in. From 
5.20 A.M. Friday, to 1.15 P.M., irregular axa, thena sudden 
fall of 16 in., and action, continuing until 5 p.m. No well- 
defined wax?mzem of action, but exhibitions of markedly different 
character. It may be stated that the earthquake wave of the 
great earthquake in Japan some years ago was twenty-three 
minutes in traversing the Pacific to San Francisco.” 


On Monday afternoon, about 3.30, a tornado partially 
destroyed Mount Carmel, a flourishing town of 3,000 inha- 
bitants onthe Wabash River, South-Eastern Tiinois. It struck 
the town on the southern quarter and passed north, destroying 
almost everything in its path. Three churches, two newspaper 
offices, two schools, the Court-house, and 120 buildings were 
demolished. The ruins caught fire, burning almost till midnight 
before the flames were extinguished. Many persons were killed 
or injured. 


ON the vote in Parliament last Thursday to complete the sum 
of 24,5697. for the Patent Office, Dr. Playfair remarked that 
while the Government derived a. reyenne of 180,000/. from the in- 
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ventors of this country, it made them a very insignificant return. 
Only about 2,000/. was spent upon a Patent Museum. The Patent 
Museum at South Kensington was very inferior to the correspond- 
ing institutions in France and America, and if we had such a 
museum at all it ought to be a gnod one, and such as would 
promote invention. He wished to ask whether the Government 
had bought or rented a large building for the purposes of an 
efficient Patent Museum? Mr. W. H. Smith explained that the 
space intended for the Patent Museum at South Kensington had 
been taken up by the collection of scientific apparatus, but that 
the Government still intended to arrange for a suitable exhi- 
bition of inventions. 


A NOTE has been circulated in German papers, warning parents 
against the use of india-rubber toys manufactured in France and 
sold largely on the north of the Rhine. They were said to he 
poisonous owing to a certain quantity of oxide of zinc which 
was mixed with vulcanised india-rubber. The French Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce ordered an inquiry to be made by 
the Council for Public Health, and the iesult is a declaration 
that these objects are quite harmless. 


ACCORDING to recent news received by M. Sidoroff as to the 
mammoth discovered in Siberia, the carcass was found in the gold- 
bearing sands of a gold-washing on the river Kundola, at a depth 
of five métres, The flesh was very soft and of a light red colour 
when freshly duy out, but soon hardened, becoming like a white 
clay. It seems to be much impregnated with lime. The digging 
out of the whole body will be very difficult because of the access 
of water. M. Polyakoff has already lett St. Petersburg for the 
excavation of the body. 


A TASHKEND telepram, dated May 10, announces that the 
Russian embassy, sent last spring to Kurl, has made a thorough 
survey of the route it followed, together with numerous baro- 
metrical measurements of heights. Capt. Kuropatkin and the 
naturalist M. Wilken, have explored the lake Bastan-nor and 
the route to Karashar, twenty-seven miles east of Kurl, whilst 
Lieut. Serorguroff has explored and surveyed the route from 
Aksu to Karakol, following the Babel pass. 


AT the last meeting, May 16, of the Russian Geographical 
Society, it was agreed to postpone the exploration of the Angara 
river until next year, whilst the exploration of the water-parting 
hetween the Obi and the Yentssei will be made during this sum- 
mer. Besides, M. Sonirnof undertakes a tour in Russia for 
magnetical measurements. 


We learn from the Gardeners’ Chronicle that Prof. Boulger, 
the Professor of Natural History at the Royal Agricultural Col- 
lece, Cirencester, is preparing a ‘‘ Flora” of Gloucestershire, 
and will be glad of any information as to rare species, locali- 
ties, &c. 


A CoMMITTEE has been formed having for its object the 
presentation of a testimonial to Mr. F. W. Wilson, whose con- 
nection with the Crystal Palace, after twenty-five years’ service, 
has just terminated. During the past quarter of a century Mr. 
Wilson, by his genial disposition, obliging manners, and 
thoroughly zealous efforts to promote and successfully carry out 
the varlous interesting natural history and other exhibitions held 
at the Crystal Palace, has earned the respect both of his col- 
leagues and the general public. 


Our Paris correspondent writes: We were present at the 
Alliance Electric Works to witness an experiment on the 
new caolin-light, which we had seen in operation at the 
Physical Society, and which was recently described in NATURE. 
The Ruhmkorf machine was fed by a more powerful primary 
current given out by an Alliance electro-motor of three-horse 
power. The bar of caolin, ignited by induction-spark, was eight 
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centimetres long, and fully equal to eight gas-burners. At the 
same time three so-called electric candles were in operation, 
each of them giving about forty gas-burners, and fully equal to 
five caolin lights. Consequently not less than twenty-five lights 
cauld be fed at once in separate parts of the same building or at 
any distance. The light is admirable for its constancy and dura- 
tion ; the quantity of caolin destroyed is quite insignificant—no 
more than I mm. per hour; the thickness of the caolin plate or 
bar used is not more than 4 millimetres, The electric candles 
are formed, as is known, by two graphite bars separated by a 
caolin bar. It was proved tliat the agitation of the candlestick 
produces no interruption of the current. Consequently a single 
Alliance-work machine can feed the three lights required by the 
regulations for steamers. ‘The graphite pencils are consumed at 
the rate of eight centimetres per hour, which is a difficulty ; but 
it is expected that any length required may be supplied by means 
of a proper clock-work. Exreriments were tried on the same 
day at the Palais de I’Industrie for the purpose of illuminating 
the exhibition of pictures with electric light. The ordinary 
Gramme machines were set into operation. The light was found 
steady, but the effect was not quite favourable artistically. It is 
expected that with the system of light division, an improvement 
may be effected. The experiments were made in order to test 
whether electric light may be utilised on the occasion of the 
forthcoming International Exhibition. 


In connection with the above we may state that the experi- 
ment with Jablochkoff’s electric light at the West India Docks 
on Tuesday night, was not quite successful, owing to some part 
of the apparatus going wrong, The experiment is, however, we 
believe, to be repeated. 


THE destruction of agricultural and garden produce by the 
systematic attacks of insects is yearly becoming more and more 
serious. The gravity of this subject has been felt of late years 
not enly by the growers of food crops themselves, but by szien- 
tific men, especially entomologists, and it is therefore with satis- 
faction we notice that some steps have been taken to obtain 
accurate records of the habits and conditions most favourable to 
the development and increase of certain well-known insects that 
devastate our crops. A little pamphlet called “Notes for 
Observations of Injurious Insects” has recently been issued by 
Mr. T. P. Newman, of 32 Botolph Lane, E.C. In these notes 
the necessity of such observations is pointed out, not only on 
scientific grounds, but also with a view to diminish the yearly 
losses of food crops tothe country. The “ Notes” are illust:ated 
with woodcuts of many well-known insect depredators as a guide 
to their identity, and a ruled sheet is furnished for entering the 
records and any remarks that may appear desirable. These, as 
well as the “ Notes” themselves, are to be obtained free on 
application to the printer, as above, and any information required 
will be furnished by the Rev. T. A. Preston, the Green, Marl- 
borough, or by Mr. E, A. Fitch, Maldon, Essex. 


Mr. Oscar Brow1ns, in lecturing on Friday evening last at 
the Royal Institution on the history of education, drew attention 
to the science of teaching being in advance of the art. He 
urged that, like medicine, peedogogics should be made a science 
of observation on results obtained. Teachers should inter- 
change experiences on results as well as on theory. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Mesopotamian Fallow Deer (Cevzs mesofo- 
tamicus), an African Leopard (felis pardus), a Cheetah (Felis 
jitba‘a) from South Africa, a Humboldt’s Lagothrix (Zagothrix 
humboldti) from South America, deposited; a Trevost’s 
Squirrel (Sezurus prevosti) from Malacca, purchased ; a Black- 
backed Jackal (Canis mesomeles) from South Africa, presented 
by the Earl of Guildford. 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


CAMBRIDGE, May 30—The Sheepshanks Astronomical 
Exhibition has been adjudged io John Edward Aloysius 
Steggall, scholar of Trinity College. 

The twenty-second annual report of the Botanic Garden 
Syndicate has been issued. It is stated that during the past year 
much attention has been paid to the labelling of the arranged 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants in the open ground, and it 
is believed that they all, or nearly all, are correctly and legibly 
named, There has not been time, without neglecting other im- 
portant work, to name with similar completeness the plants 
scattered in the belt. It is believed that very few of the plants 
in the houses are without names, although a few duplicate 
specimens may be in that condition. About 1,700 new labels 
have been written. The culture of the plants is such as to give 
satisfaction to the syndicate. About 170 species of herbaceous 
plants have been raised from seed to supply the places of those 
which have died. Among the presents acknowledged are packets 
of seeds from the Indian Botanic Gardens, from Baron I. v. 
Mueller, and five large ferns from Australia from the last-men- 
tioned gentleman. 


Oxrorp, —At the ensuing commemoration the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. will be conferred upon Mr, J. Evans, the distin- 
guished antiquary ; Dr. Harold Browne, the Bishop of Win- 
chester ; and Lord Coleridge. It is probable that degrees will 
be conferred on certain other distinguished persons, whose 
names, however, it would be premature to announce at present. 

On November 23 next there will be an election to a Bracken- 
bury Natural Science Scholarship at Balliol College, worth 8o/, 
a year, tenable during residence for four years, open to all such 
candidates as shall not have exceeded eight terms from matricu- 
lation. Papers will be set in (1) Mechanical Philosophy and 
Physics, (2) Chemistry, (3) Physiology ; but candidates will not 
be expected to offer in more than two of these. 


DuruHamM.—The University Mathematical Scholarship has 
been awarded to Mr. F. W. Sanderson, Hatfield 1 Tall. 


Tue UNIVERSITIES BILL.—The attempt was made twice on 
Monday in the Hlonse of Commons to gel a clause inserted in 
the Universities Bill abolishing Clerical Fellowships. As might 
have been expected, the attempt failed, though in the case of 
Mr. Goschen’s motion by a very narrow majority—only 9. 


UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL Lire.—The following forcible 
remarks on universities and national life occur in the address of 
Prof. Sylvester at the Johns Tlopkins University, to which we 
have already referred :—‘‘ The mention of Germany brings to 
my mind the importance of universities to the maintenance or 
development of a national spirit in the countries in which they 
are fostered and carried on with an animus free from local or 
sectarian prejudices. I think that there can be little doubt that 
the greatest fact in modern history, the consolidation of the Ger- 
mian empire, the resurrection of the German people, is mainly 
to be attributed to the feeling of brotherhood and the spirit of 
nationality kept alive in those ganglions of thought, those cen- 
tres of intellectual activity, the German universities. It is the 
university professors who have made German unity a possibility, 
and I cannot but deplore the unpatriotic short-sightedness of 
those in my own country who, until so late a period, have 
struggled, and still covertly struggle, to make our universities in 
England not the representatives of the universal English mind, 
but the monopoly of a party and the appanage of a sect.” 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


American Journal of Science and Arts, May.—On vortex 
rings in liquids, by J. Trowbridge.—An account of the dis- 
coveries in Vermont Geology of the Rev, Augustus Wing, by 
J. D. Dana.—Notes on the history of Helianthus tudberosus, the 
so-called Jernsalem artichoke, by J. 1]. Trumbuil and Asa Gray, 
—A new investigation of one of the laws of friction, by A, 5, 
Kimball.—Examination of American columbic acid minerals, by 
J. Lawrence Smith.—On the sensitiveness to light of various salts 
of silver, by M. Carey Lea. 


Poggendarff’s Annalen der Physik und Chemie, No. 3.—On 
the cohesion of salt solutions, by G. Quincke.—On the theory of 
stationary electric flow in curved surfaces, by A. Topler,—On 
normal magnetisation, by M. Petruscheffsky.—On the tempe- 
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rature in the conducting wire of a galvanic current, by M. 
Streintz.—Remarks ona statement of F. Kohlrausch on thermo- 
electricity, by M. Clausius.—On the galvanic resistance of haloid 
compounds, by M. Lenz.—On the dynamical significance of the 
quantities occurring in the mechanical theory of heat, by M, 
Szily.—On a paradox of the mechanical theory of heat, by M. 
Ritter.—Researches on the movements of radiating and irradi- 
ated bodies (concluded), by M. Zollner,—On the connection 
between absorption and dispersion, by M. Ketteler.—On the 
neutral comhs of the Iloltz machine, by M. Riess. —Galvanic 
dipping battery for elements with two liquids, by M. Hertz. 


Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere. Rendiconti, 
vol. x. fasc. iv. v. vi— Observations on Borrelly’s comet, by M. 
Schiaparelli.— Ditto by P. Secchi.—On a singular congenital and 
lipomatous pigmentary alteration, by M. Scarenzio.—Contribu- 
tion to the study of Addison’s disease, by M. Valsuani,—New 
barometric formula for the measurement of altitudes, and the 
reduction of barometric heights to the sea-level, by M. Grassi.— 
General method of obtaining diagrams of the motion of a point, 
by M. Padelletti.—On algebraic differential equations of the first 
order and first degree, by M. Pincherle.—On some questions of 
electrostatics, by M. Beltramii—On some unpublished letters 
from Lagrange to Euler, by M. Schiaparellii—Origin and 
anatomy of intestinal diverticula, and their application in prac- 
tical surgery, by M. Sangallii_On a new species of Dochmins 
(Dochinius balsam), by MM. Parona and Grass. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
Lonpbon 


Royal Society, May 31.—‘‘ On the Amplitude of Sound- 
Waves,” by Lord Rayleigh, M.A., F.R.S. 

Scarcely any attempts have been made, so far as I am aware, 
to measure the actual amplitude of sound-bearing waves, and 
indeed the problem is one of considerable difficulty. Even if the 
measurement could be effected, the result would bave reference 
only to the waves actually experimented upon, and would be of 
no great value in the absence of same means of defining the in- 
tensity of the corresponding sound. It is bad policy, however, 
to despise quantilative estimates because they are rough, and in 
the present case it is for many reasons desirable to have a general 
idea of the magnitudes of the quantities with which we have to 
deal. Now itis evident that a superior limit to the amplitude of 
waves giving an audible sound may be arrived at from a know- 
ledge of the energy which must be expended ina given time in 
order to generate them, and of the extent of surface over which 
the waves so generated are spread at the time of hearing. An 
estimate founded on these data will necessarily be too high, both 
hecause sound-waves must snffer some dissipation in their pro- 
gress, and also because a part, and in some cases a large part, 
of the energy expended never takes the form of sound-waves at 
all, 
The source of sound in my cxperiment was a whistle, mounted 
on a Wolf's bottle, in connection with which was a syphon 
manometer, for the purpase of meacuring the pressure of wind. 
This apparatus was blown from the lungs through an india- 
rubber tube, and with a little practice there was no difficulty in 
maintaining a sufficiently constant blast of the requisite duration. 
The most suitable pressure was determined by preliminary trials, 
and was measured by a column of water 9} centimetres high. 

The first point to be determined was the distance from the 
source to which the sound remained clearly audible. The experi- 
ment was tried in the middle of a fine still winter’s day, and it 
was ascertained that the whistle was heard without effort at a 
distance of 820 metres. In order to guard against any effect of 
wind, the precaution was taken of repeating the observation with 
the direction of propagation reversed, but without any difference 
being observable. 

The only remaining datum necessary for the calculation is the 
quantity of air which passes through the whistle in a given time. 
This was determined by a lahoratory experiment. The india- 
rubber tube was put into connection with the interior of a rather 
large bell-glass open at the bottom, and this was pressed gradually 
down into a large vessel of water in such a manner that the 
manometer indicated a steady pressure of 91 centimetres. The 
capacity of the bell-glass was 5,200 cubic centimetres, and it 
was found that the supply of air was sufficient to last 264 seconds 
of time. ‘The consumption of air was therefore 196 cubic centi- 
metres per second. 
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In working out the result it will be most convenient to use 
consistently the C.G. S. system. On this system of measure- 
ment the pressure employed was 9) x 981 degrees per square 
centimetre, and therefore the work expended per second in gene- 
rating the waves was 196 X 94 X 981 ergs. Now tbe mechanical 
value of a series of progressive waves is the same as the kinetic 
energy of the whole mass of air concerned, supposed to he 
moving with the maximum velocity of vibration (7) ; so that, if 
5 denotes the area of the wave-front considered, @ be the velocity 
of sound, aud p he the density of air, the mechanical value of 
the waves passing in a unit of time is expressed by 3S. a. p.2*, 
in which the numerical value of @ is about 34,100, and that of p 
about ‘co13. In the present application 5 is the area of the 
surface of a hemisphere, whose radius is $2,000 centimetres ; and 
thus, if the whole energy of the escaping air were converted 
into sound, and there were no dissipation on the way, the value 
of v at the distance of 82,000 centimetres would be given by the 
equation— 

2 2X 196 X 93 X 981 


 ~ 3m(82000)2 X 34100 X “0013° 


whence 
v= ‘0014 centimetres per second. 


This result does not require a knowledge of the pitch of the 
sound. Ifthe period be 7, the relation between the maximum 
excursion x and the maximum velocity z is 


x= 


In the present case the note of the whistle was /, with a fre- 
quency of about 2730. Hence 
ae oo SiG 
2m X 2730 

or the amplitude of the aerial particles was less than a ten 
millionth of a centimetre. 

J am inclined to think that on a still night a sound of this 
pitch, whose amplitude is only a hundred millionth of a centi- 
metre, would still be audible. 


8 
xX Si, 


Linnean Society, May 24.—Annual General Meeting.— 
Prof. Allman, F.R.S., president, in the chair.—The Senior 
Secretary (Mr. Currey) read his report, among other items, 
mentioning that twelve fellows and five foreign members had 
died curing the past year. On the other hand forty-three 
felloas, three foreign members, and one associate had been 
elected. Of active scientific workers that had passed away, J. 
Scott Bowerbank, Edward Newman, and Alfred Smee celled 
fur special mention ; the labours of the first named, in a pre- 
viously little-worked department, the sponges, marking an epoch 
in British natural history. A passing tribute was due to the 
memory of the foreign members that had died during the year, 
for von Baer, Braun, De Notaris, Ehrenberg, and Ifofmeister 
in their several departments worthily represented biological 
science in its broad aspects.—Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, treasurer, in 
his financial statement, showed an increased balance in favour of 
the Society, and this, notwithstanding extra ontlay in valuable 
additions to the library, improvements in the Society’s scientific 
publications, &c. The demise of the late Charles Lambeit, 
F.L.S., had brought the handsome bequest of 500/. to the funds 
of the Society.—The president and officers were re-elected and 
the following gentlemen, viz., Lieut.-Col, Grant, C.B., W. 
Carruthers, R. Iludson, Dr. J. Millar, and Dr. R. C. A. Prior 
were elected into council in heu of the subjoined, who retired 
by rotation :—G. Bentham, Gen. Scott, C.B., kK. B. Sharpe, 
HW. T. Staiuton, and C. Stewart. We elsewhere give an abstract 
of the presidential address, devoted to a reseené on ‘* Recent 
Researches among the Lower Sarcode Organisms,” a subject of 
daily increasing interest. 


Meteorological Society, May 16.—Mr. I]. S. Eaton, M.A., 
president, in the chair.—Messrs. Stephen Bretton, J. Gulson 
Burge:s, David Milne Ilome, and F. Gartside Tippinge were 
elected fellows of the Society.—The following papers were 
read :—An improved form of mercurial barometer, by Mr. R. FE. 
Power, F.M.S. The improvement consists in the use of a 
double column of mercury, so that in the event of a vacuum 
being formed hy the escape of some mercnry into the cistern, the 
shock is no longer felt by the tube but in the first place is re- 
ceived by the mercury alone and then reflected much diminished 
into the cistern, where it is modified by the presence of the 
atmo:phere. At the same time, owing to the peculiar construc- 
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tion of the cistern, the probability of any mercury leaving the 
tubes is much less than in the case of the standard barometers at 
present in use. It is also believed that the employment of the 
double tube will do away with the necessity of boiling the mer- 
cury.—The relation between the upper and under currents of the 
atmosphere around areas of barometric depression, hy the Rev. 
W. Clement Ley, F.M.S. This paper gives a description of the 
mean directions of the movements of cirrus clouds over the dif- 
ferent segments of areas of depression. The subject is treated 
on its observational side, as it is not yet considered ripe for much 
theoretical discussion, but one or two points seem likely to throw 
some light on the theory of the movements of the atmosphere. 
The direction of the upper currents round a depression is found 
to be most intimately related to the directicn in which the de- 
pression itself is progressing. In the rear of a depression where 
the mean direction of the surface winds is nearly parallel to the 
isobars, or at right angles to the radius, the cirrus current almost 
coincides with the surface wind, except near the central calm. 
In the front of the depression on the other hand, where there is 
the greatest indraught near the earth’s surface, the upper currents 
flow greatly away from the centre. The current in the rear of 
a depression has therefore the greatest, and that in the front the 
least vertical depth. The majority of our depressions travel 
towards some point between N. and E., and so far as the 
author has been able to calculate, the mean height of our south- 
easterly winds is not half that of our north-westerly winds, even 
supposing the latter to extend no higher than the stratum of 
cirrus. ‘Lhe angle of deviation increases with the increase of 
friction ; and it is possible, therefore, that the great incurvation 
of the surface winds in the front of a depression is closely related 
to the greater amount of friction which they encounter, for they 
are comparatively shallow currents, and experience resistance 
above as well as at their base. The contrast between the upper 
currents on the right and those on the left of the trajectory is 
quite as remarkable as that between the upper currents in the 
front and in the rear, and it is very constant and well-marked in 
its general character. As regards the centre, the upper-current, 
when traceable over this district, commonly coincides, or very 
nearly, with the wind previously felt at the earth’s surface.— 
Contributions to the meteorology of the Pacific—the Island of 
Rapa, by Robert H. Scott, F.R.S. Rapa is a small island, 
eighteen miles in circumference, in the South Pacific, in latitude 
27° S, and longitude 144° W. The observations were made by 
Capt. D. E. Mackellar, on board the depot ship A/edas, during 
the period extending from 1867, Decemher 15, to 1869, May 27. 
The climate appears to be an equable one. 


Physical Society, May 26.—Prof. G. C. Foster, president, 
in the chair.—The following were elected members of the So- 
ciety :—Lieut-Col. A. C. Campbell, Dr. II. Detris, F.R.S., 
Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M.A., B.Sc., W. Jack, M.A., and 
Capt. Sale, R.E.—Licut.-Colone] Campbell explained and exhi- 
bited a double slit which he has employed for measuring the 
distances between the lines in the spectrum and finds of great 
service In cases where the illumination is so slight as to preclude 
the possibility of using the ordinary micrometer. One slit 
remaining stationary the other can be moved at rght angles to 
its direction hy means of a vey celicate micrometer screw of 
200 threads to the inch, the graduated head of which is capable 
of distinctly indicating one-five-milionth of an inch in the mo- 
tion of the slit. If now a reading of the micrometer be taken 
when the slits are superposed and form one continuoss slit, and 
a second reading when any given line has been suy-erposed upon 
any other line at a moderate distance from it, the difference be- 
tween these reacings will enable us at once to ascertain the dis- 
tance between the lines if the micrometer be calibrated in te:ms 
of the spectrum as seen in the observing telescope, The author 
kas made several measurements with this apparatus, and finds it 
to he capable of extreme accuracy, but it is of course essential 
that the movable slit remains within a moderate distance of the 
axis of the collimator, Ile then described a simple airange- 
ment for automatically fixing a prism, when placed on the table 
of a goniometer at the angle of minimum deviation when dif- 
ferent coloured rays are under examination. To the arms which 
support the telescopes of the goniometer are attached two shoit 
links of equal Iengths connected at their eatremities with a 
nut sliding freely on au arm which is fixed radially to the 
centre table of the instrument. The prism is held on this 
table with its base at right angles to this arm, and it thus 
remains adjusted for all the rays of the spectrum.—Mr. O. J. 
Lodge then read two papers hy Profs, Ayrton and Perry, jointly, 
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of the Imperial College of Engineering, Japan. The first con- 
tains an account of an elaborate series of experiments on ice as 
an electrolyte. They state as a result of their experiments that 
the capacity percub. cent. ofice at — 13°°5 C, is o'002 micro-farad, 
and the specific inductive capacity is 22,160 (that of air being 
called unity), while that of water at 8°-7 C. is about 2,240 times 
this amount, Commencing with ice at— 13°°6 C the temperature 
was allowed to rise and the conductivity determined by galva- 
nometer readings. From these a very regular curve was deduced 
which shows that the conductivity increases regularly, and that 
there is no sudden rise in passing from the solid to the liquid state, 
The apparatus was also employed for determining the electro- 
motive force of polarisation currents at different temperatures 
by replacing the copper by a zinc disc.—The second communi- 
cation contained suggestions for experiments on the viscosity of 
water and other liquids. It is accompanied by working drawings 
of an apparatus which the authors have designed for determining 
the relation between the viscosity of a liquid and the velocity of a 
surface nioving in contact with it. They have, however, na faci- 
lities for making such an apparatus, and therefore place it at the 
service of any one who may be willing to study the subject. 


Victoria Institute, June 4.—At the Annual Meeting of this 
Institute, the address was delivered by Mr. J. E. Howard, 
F.R.S.—Capt. F. Petrie (the honorary secretary) read the 
eleventh annual report; 107 members and associates had 
joined during the year, and the total number had risen to over 
700, two-thirds of whom were country and foreign members. 


Institution of Civil Engineers, May 29.—Mr. George 
Robert Stephenson, president, in the chair.—A paper was read 
on an economical inethod of manufacturing charcoal for gun- 
powder, by Mr. George Haycraft, F.C.S. 


Paris 


Academy of Sciences, May 28, M. Peligot in the chair— 
Some remarks were made on M. Roudaire’s Algerian scheme. 
M. de Lesseps thought it practicable and useful ; M. d’Abbadie 
desired that study might be given for a whole year to the quan- 
tity of evaporation and the 7cyzwe of the winds in that region, 
&c.—The following papers were read :—-Reply to M, Tacchini’s 
note insected in last Comfis Rendus, by M. Janssen. While 
accepting M. Tacchini’s figures in comparison of maxinrum and 
voinimum years, he yet holds that the numerous and rapid 
appearauce and disappearance of spots witnessed during the past 
year indicates very violent movements of matter.—On Gay 
Lussac’s law of volumes, reply to M. Saint Claire Deville, by 
M. Wurtz. The system of chemical equivalents which prevailed 
about 1840 over the atomic notation of Berzelius, has not taken 
account of Gay Lussac’s discoveries on the combinations of gases, 
and the maintenance of the principle of equivalence in chemical 
notation would bring science hack to the times of Dalton, Wol- 
Jaston, and Richter, which would be an anachronism. — Reply 
to M. Wurtz’s note on the law of Avogadro and the atomic 
theory, by M. Berthelot. —Experimental critique on the glyco- 
genetic iunction of the liver, vy M. Ci. Bernard. He 
proves the function directly during lite, laying bare the liver in 
a dog, cutting off a piece of it, which is then put into boiling 
water. The tissue coutains a proportion of sugar varying from 
I to 3 per 1,000, The influence of vivisection does not cause 
variation in the quantity, unless the circulatory and respiratory 
functions are greatly disturbed. M. Bernard also demonstraies 
that the saccharine matter continues to be formed in the liver 
after death.—Observations on the woik presented to the Academy 
by M. Villarceau, entitled the ‘‘ Nouvelle Navigation,” by M. 
Mouchez. He objects to the title; and the analytic method 
proposed (application of Taylor’s series in place of the old 
formula) though good in theory, is found impracticable. The 
graphic method is nearly the same, according to M. Mouchez, as 
he has himself long practised and recommended. Lastly there 
is but rare need to use M. Vislarceau’s new process for deter- 
mining the most probable point-- On an algebraic method for 
obtaining the exseméde of the fundamental invariants aud co- 
variants of a binary form, and of any combination of 
binary forms (continued), by Prof. Sylvester.—Desctiption of 
new mancenvres executed with the economising apparatus at 
the dam of Aubois, by M. de Caligny.—Experiments made in 
order to appreciate the diffusion of the vapours of sulphide of 
carbon introduced into the ground as an insecticide, by M,. 
Gastine. In permeable soil the diffusion reached a maximum 
radius of about 1 metre about the hole of injection (which received 
20 grammes of the sulphide). The vapours persisted at 30 cm, 
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distance from March t to 5, or about 100 hours; nearer the 
hole, 150 hours. In clayey soil the diffusion was as extensive, 
and the persistence was about twenty-four hours more. —Histori- 
cal remarks on the theory of movement of one or several bodies 
of constant or variable forms, in an incompressible fluid ; on 
the apparent resultant forces and on the experiments relating 
thereto, hy M. Bjerknes.—On Gauss’s formula of quadrature, by 
M. Callaudreau.— Thermal researches on the substituted anilines, 
by M. Longuinine.—Electrolysis of ordinary pyrotartaric acid, by 
MM. Reboul and Bourgoin. This acid is very stable ; it is elec- 
trolysed like miueral acids, and is in this respect quite unlike 
succinic acid, which is decomposed easily.— Researches on the syn- 
thesis of acids of the series C,H,,-,O0, and C,H,,- 402 ; allylic 
and diallylacetic acids, by M. Keboul. —On the decomposition of 
carbonic acid in the solar spectrum by the green parts of plauts, 
hy M. Timiriazeff. A spectrum was formed with a hisulphide of 
carbon prism and a trough containing chlorophy]l solution was put 
in the path of the rays. Next were interposed ina row five vessels 
inverted over mercury, each containing air with about § per cent. 
carbonic acid, and these vessels received green orgaus of plants 
(pieces cut from a bamboo leaf). The vessels, being in different 
parts of the spectrum, were left there six to ten hours on fine 
days in July, and the gas was afterwards analysed. The maxi- 
mum of decomposition of CO, was always found in the vessel 
corresponding to the position of the characteristic absorption 
baud of chlorophyll ; in orange, yellow, and green, the amount 
of decomposition shawed successive decrease, and in red there 
was even production of CO, through respiration.—On the 
nature and signification of tue small red corpuscles of the 
bluod, by M. Hayem. Ile coucludes that they are young 
corpuscles incompletely developed.—On the changes of volume, 
and the delivery of the heart, by M. Frangsis-Franck.  Llis 
method was to connect the cavity of the pericardium (in 
live dogs) with one of Marey’s registering apparatuses. The 
heart increasing in volume in diastole drove a certain quantity 
of air into the tambour, while the contraction in systole permitted 
retura of this air.—On the histological alterations of the uterus in 
their relations to the principal diseases of this organ, by M. 
Courty.—Statistical Researches on the Sologne, especially with 
regard to recruiting and movement of the population, by M. 
Coste.—Ou a process for recognising the presence of fuchsine in 
wines, by M. Baudrimont. A drop of fuchsinated wine left a 
few seconds on the skin of the hand, produces a mark which 
cannot be washed out with water. 


GOTTINGEN 

Royal Academy of Sciences, January 31.—Report on the 
Botanical Institute of Gottingen University for 1876. 

February 21.—A contribution to the theory of reflection- 
phenomena, by M. Rethy. 

March 21. Separation of arsenic from nickel and cobalt. 

April 4.—On the electric conductivity of aqueous solutions, 
especially of salts of the alkalies and alkaline earths, caustic 
alkalies, and some acids, by M. Kohlrausch, 
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THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH 


V E are authorised to publish the accompanying list 

of the sums to be paid by the Government, on the 
recommendation of the Royal Society, during the present 
year in aid of Scientific Research. 

We might well leave the list to speak for itself, but it 
would be ungrateful not to point out that the Duke of 
Richmond arid Lord Sandon have by their action, beyond 
all doubt, inaugurated a new era in the scientific activity 
of our country, and one which is sure to be fostered by 
corporate bodies’and individuals now that the Govern- 
ment has set so noteworthy an example. 


PERSONAL PAYMENTS. 


Mr. J. A. Broun.—-For Correction of the Errors in the 
published Observations of the Colonial Magnetic Obser- 
vatories 1502, 

Dr, Joule. —For Experimental Investigations into the 
Mechanical Equivalent of Heat 200/, 

Prof. Parker—For Assistance in Researches on the 
Morphology of the Vertebrate Skeleton and the Relations 
of the Nervous to the Skeletal Structure, chiefly in the 
Head . 3007, 

Rev. W. H. ‘Dallinger. —For Microscopic Investigations 
of Monads, Bacteria, and other Low Forms of Life 100/. 

Rew, 185 de Blake.—For compiling and publishing a 
“ Synopsis of the British Fossil Cephalopoda ” 100/. 

Prof. A. H. Garrod.—For Aid in preparing for Publi- 
cation an Exhaustive Treatise on the Anatomy of 
Birds . lool, 
Dr. Murie.— For completing and ‘publishing three Me- 


moirs :—“ Anatomy of the Kingfisher,” 4to., with five 
plates ; on “ Extinct Sirenia,” 4to., with six plates; “ Os- 
teology of the Birds of Paradise,” folio, three plates 1504. 


Mr. H. Woodward.—For Continuation of Work on the 
Fossil Crustacea, especially with reference to the Trilo- 
bita and other Extinct Forms, and their Publication in the 
Volumes of the Palzeontographical Society. 100/, 

Prof, Schorlemmer.—F or Continuation of Researchesinto 
(1) the Normal Paraffins, (2) Suberone, (3) Aurin .  200/, 

Dy, H. E. Armstrong.—For Continuation of Researches 
into the Phenol Series, and into the Effect of Nitric Acid 
on Metals - 3007, 

Profs. King and Rowney. —For "Researches to Deter- 
mine the Structural, Chemical, and Mineralozical Cha- 
racters of a Certain Group of Crystalline Rocks represented 
by Ophite 2  (éeys 

Mr, W. J. Harrison.— Towards the Expense of collecting 
and describing Specimens of the Rocks of Charnwood 
Forest é a 507, 


NON-PERSONAL PAYMENTS. 
In aid of Apparatus, Materials, and Assistance. 


Dr. J. Kerr.—For aid in Electro-Optic and Magneto- 
Optic Researches 3 Bese 
Mr. J. E. H. Gordon. —For Experimental Measure- 
ments of the Specific Inductive Capacity of Dielectrics 50/, 
Prof. Guthrie.— For Apparatus and Assistance in (1) the 
Determination of the Latent Heats of the Cryohydrates 
and the Vapour Tensions of Colloids; and (2) the Exa- 
mination of Heat Spectra and Radiant Heat by means of 
varying Electrical Resistance in Thin Wires 1502, 
Mr. J. T. Bottomley.—To aid in carrying out a Series 
of Experiments for determining the Conductivity for Heat 
of Various Liquids and Solutions of Salts . 100/. 
Sir William Thomson,—For Assistance and Materials 
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for a Continuation of Experiments on the Effects of Stress 
in Magnetism 100, 
Mr. W. Crookes.—For Assistance in continuing his 
Researches connected with “ Repulsion resulting “from 
Radiation ” - 3004, 
Messrs. Riicker and Thorpe. —Fora Comparison of the 
Air and Mercurial Thermometers . a _oré 
Mr. F. D. Brown.—For an Investigation of the Phy- 
sical Properties, the Specific Gravity, Expansion by Heat, 
and Vapour Tension, of the Homologous and Isomeric 
Liquids of the CnH2n + 1 Series 100/, 
Prof. Roscoe.—For Continuation and Extension of the 
Experiments on the Self-registering Method of measuring 
the Chemical Action of Light 100/, 
Sir William Thomson .—F or Investigation and Analysis 
of Tidal Observations and Periodic Changes of Sea 


Level 7 a aeeys 
ae J. B. Balfour. —For the Expense of Illustrations for 
“ Monograph of the Pandanacez” of, 


* H. T. Stainton.—For Aid in publishing thes: eee 
logical Record ” . 1004, 

IDK Mo (Ge M‘Kendrick.— For Apparatus for a Research 
into the Respiration of Fishes o FS 

Prof. Gamgee.—For a more Complete Survey than has 
yet been made of the Physiological Action of the Chemi- 
cal Elements and their more Simple Compounds, with the 
Object, in the first instance, of establishing a Physio- 
logical Classification of the Elementary Bodies 502. 

‘Dr. Brunton.—For Researches into the Physiological 
Action of the most important Compounds of Nitrogen, 
and into the Action of certain Poisons, and for Appa- 
ratus . . 8ol. 

My. E, A. Schiifer. ait pay the Wages of an Assistant 
to give Mechanical Aid in Seago and Embryological 
Research : a SOe 

Dr. Burdon Sanderson.—For an Investigation of the 
Normal Relation between the Activity of the Heat- -pro- 
ducing Processes, and the Temperature of the Body 707. 

Prof, Schorlemmer.—For continuation of Researches into 
(1) the Normal Paraffins, (2) Suberone, (3) Aurin. 100/, 

Mr. W. N. Hartley.—For Researches into the Photo- 
graphic Spectra of Organic Substances, into the Phos- 
phates of Cerium, the Conditions under which Liquid 
Carbonic Acid is found in Rocks and Minerals, the 
Double Salts of Cobalt and Nickel, and for other Investi- 
gations, and for Assistance . - 1004, 

Dr. Burghardt.—For a Research into the Origin of the 
Ores of Copper and (if possible) of Lead, their Mode of 
Formation, and the Chemical connection Gt any) between 
the Ore and its Matrix. a  [soys, 

Prof, Church.—For a Research into the colouring 
matters of Colein, of Red Beet, and for the Study of 
Plant Chemistry 5 . 507. 


MES NCMALERNGER? COLLECTIONS: 


Te preliminary steps have been taken for the com- 

pletion of the great work of the Challenger, and the 
vast collections made during the voyage are now being 
distributed among experienced workers for determination 
and description. 

The director of the scientific staff has been at great 
pains in endeavouring to secure the services of men most 
competent for the task, and we are sorry to see that some of 
our English naturalists, and notably the president of the 
Geological Society, have thought it necessary to remon- 
strate against the course which the director has taken in 
the selection of the men to whom he is about to entrust the 
examination of the collections. We have already had occa- 
sion to refer to what we felt obliged to characterise as an 
unwarranted attack on Sir Wyville Thomson, and it is 
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with much regret that we observe an attitude of hostility 
to the mode of distribution which has been deemed most 
conducive to the reputation of the expedition and to the 
interests of science. 

It would seem that while almost all the great zoological 
groups which the Cha//lenger’s dredges have brought to 
light have been handed over for examination to naturalists 
in this country, a few have been placed in the hands of 
American and German workers ; and it is this association 
of foreign zoologists with the men to whom in this country 
by far the largest portion of the work has been assigned that 
has excited the indignation of the individuals referred to. 

Now every one who has kept himself ez raffor? with 
recent zoological research, must know that the foreign 
zoologists, to whom Sir C, Wyville Thomson has in- 
trusted these collections, stand before all others in the 
amount and thoroughness of their work in the special 
departments of zoology for which their aid is asked, and 
the narrowest nationalism cannot deny that it was the 
duty of the director to see that the specimens were placed 
in the hands of men most competent to secure for science 
the results which have been obtained at the cost of so 
much labour, skill, and public expenditure. 

If this country can be shown to enjoy the unique dis- 
tinction of possessing in every department of zoological 
research men at least as good as can be met with else- 
where, the advocates of a national science may find an 
argument in favour of having the work absolutely con- 
fined to Englishmen ; but if we cannot assume a position 
which no other nation in the world would think of claim- 
ing, itis plainly for the interests of science that we should 
supplement from abroad those departments of research in 
which foreign workers may excel us. 

That the naturalists to whom we have referred will not 
receive much support from their fellow-workers will be 
evident from the subjoined letter to the Editors of the 
Annals now in process of signature, which has already 
received the adhesion of the presidents and secretaries of 
the Royal, Linnean, and Zoological Societies, and of 
other leading men in this department of knowledge :— 


“* Zoology of the * Challenger’ Expedition, 


‘* As in a letter upon this subject in the number of the 4 xza/s 
of Natural History for May last Dr. P. Martin Duncan, writing 
as president of the Geological Society, has stated that he speaks 
‘at the instance of a very considerable number of members 
of learned societies,’ we, the undersigned, wish to state 
that we do not agree in the strictures passed by Dr. Duncan 
upon the manner in which Sir C. Wyville Thomson has distri- 
buted the specimens collected by the Cha//enger Expedition for 
description. So far as we have had an opportunity of judging 
we are perfectly satisfied that Sir C. Wyville Thomson, in the 
arrangements which he has made as regards these collections, has 
acted consistently with the best interest of science. 

“It was, in our opinion, Sir C. Wyville Thomson’s duty to 
secure the aid of the most competent naturalists without regard 
to their nationality ; and, even lf it were proper that national 
jealousies should be imported into science, Sir C. Wyville 
Thomson can hardly be reproached on this score, when it is 
considered that two-thirds at least of the naturalists whose aid 
he has obtained are Englishmen, 

‘*J. D. HOOKER. 
T. H. Hux ey. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ST. GEORGE Mivart. 
FRANCIS Day. 
Geo, Busk. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, 


It is of importance that no misunderstanding should 


W. H. Firowegr, 
Leas CLATER: 
OSBERT SALVIN, 
A. H. Garrop. 
Gro, A, ALLMAN. 
‘TWEEDDALE.” 
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exist as to the real state of the controversy which has 
arisen on a subject in which zoological science is so 
deeply interested, and we believe we cannot do better 
than lay before our readers the correspondence which 
had taken place between Sir Wyville Thomson and Dr. 
P. Martin Duncan before a word of hostile criticism had 
as yet shown itself in print. 


“ Scientific Club, Savile Row, London, W. 
‘24th March, 1877 


“My DEAR SIR WYVILLE THOMSON, 

“You can hardly imagine the strong feeling of disappoint. 
ment which has arisen amongst a very large section of the 
naturalists and paleontologists who study the invertebrates, in 
consequence of a letter which was published in the Axx. and 
Mag. of Nat. Hist. for March, 1877. In this letter the scientific 
world is informed by our mutual friend, A. Agassiz, that the 
Echini, Ophiurans, Radiolaria, and a part of the Spongida col- 
lected in the expedition of the Challenger have heen given to 
American and German naturalists for description, and that the 
United States have a ‘fair share’ of the work. So great is the 
feeling that English workers should have heen thus passed over, 
that a conference has been held on the subject, and I have heen 
asked to write to you in the friendliest spirit of remonstrance. 
I need hardly state that I should not have taken this liberty did 
I not happen to hold a position which entails actlon in every- 
thing relating to the progress of geological science, Writing 
then on the part of many men whose capabilities as naturalists 
and palzontologists I am well aware of, I express their and 
my own opinion that in this distribution your amiability and 
want of personal acquaintance with English workers have led 
you astray. We recognise the great merits of those foreign 
gentlemen to whom you have sent collections and the exceeding 
liberality of A. Agassiz; but we do not think that you are 
justified in giving them the results of the greatest natural 
history expedition whlch has ever sailed from this country, 
unless there is a want of that power amongst English workers 
which will enable them to treat the subjects in the broadest 
sense, and to compare the recent and geological faunas satis- 
factorily. There is no such deficiency. I am asked to 
urge upon you a reconsideration of the matter, and to leave a 
fair portion of work in the hands of our friends, giving the rest to 
men of your own country. Assuring you that we appreciate 
your difficulties, and that we will asslst you in every way conso- 
nant with the dignity of English science, I remain, 

‘© Yours sIncerely, 
(Signed) **P. MARTIN DUNCAN 
Sir C. WyVILLE THOMSON ” 


“My Dear Dr, MARTIN Duncan, 

‘*T must ask you to consider this note as written to yourself 
personally, for I cannot, of course, in any way recognise this 
nameless ‘Conference.’ I may mention, however, at starting, 
that in this matter I have consulted several of the first Enghsh 
naturalists, and that they cntirely approve of my selection. 

‘«T take up my pen rather hopelessly, for your letter does not 
touch any of the considerations on which i have acted, My duty 
was to have prepared an official account of the voyage to the best 
of my power within a certain time, I endeavoured to select to 
assist me in this (1) those who had most successfully made cer- 
tain branches their special study and were generally regarded as 
authorities ; and (2) those whom I knew by experience to be 
likely to do the work within the time to which I was tied down, 
and to return the specimens in good order to be lodged in the 
British Museum. In all cases where I considered that these 
conditions were fairly fulfilled by Englishmen I at once and fully 
recognised the great advantage of avoiding the risk of sending 
things abroad, but except for this consideration I confess I saw 
and see no objection, but rather the reverse, to making a great 
work of this kind somewhat more catholic. The result has, 
however, been, that by far the greater part of the work will be 
done in England. I do not mean to go into special cases, but I 
give a general sketch of the arrangements as they now stand :— 


Sea Mammals Prof. Turner. 


Birds ... bo0 53 . Dr. Sclater. 
Fishes 56 Dr. Giinther. 
Cephalopoda ... Prof, Huxley. 
Gastropoda 


Lamellibranchiata bad Ree 
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Brachiopoda ... 208 Mr. Davidson. Cephalopods J. P. Steenstrup ... Copenhagen. 
Higher Crustacea... Probably Prof. Claus. Brachiopods W. H. Dall... Washington. 
Ostracoda al Prof, G. Brady Coralseeen --- L. F. Pourtales ... Cambridge, U.S. 
Copepoda 00 ae Ophiurans ... T. Lyman 4 Cambridge, U.S 
aie i ees Woodward, Echini ... A. Agassiz... ... Cambridge, U.S” 
aoe Dr cinch, It will be thus seen that out of the twenty-two zoologists 
Gephyrea Prof. Ray Lankester. among whom the collections of the Chadlenger have been 
Bryozoa Mr, Busk, distributed seventeen are English ; while out of the sixteen 
Echinoidea ey ee to whom the American collections have been assigned 
Ophiuridea Mr. Lyman. , wn i 2 
Gaies ‘ Dr. Carpenter and myself. ‘ four are Anterican. 
Hydromedusze Prof. Allman. 
Corals Mr. Moseley. 
oy aoe See and myself | ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 

izopods Tr, Hen rady. : r 
Secee a Prohl Tiaeckel. Matter and Motion. By J. Clerk-Maxwell. (Society for 


‘* Now the only foreigners in this list are Dr. Giinther, Prof. 
Claus, Prof. Agassiz, Mr. Lyman, Prof. Oscar Schmidt, aud 
Prof. Haeckel. If there is a better English authority than Dr. 
Giinther on fishes, I beg his pardon for having overlooked him. 
The crustaceans were to have heen done by the late Dr, v. Wille- 
mées-Suhm and certain considerations come in as to the use of his 
plates and notes, which I need not discuss. I am not aware that 
there is any one in this country who can be considered at 
present an authority on recent Echinoidea, The choice perhaps 
lay between Agassiz and Loven, but the reference collection at 
Cambridge is the best in the world in this department. There 
is, so far as I know, no English authority on Ophiurids at pre- 
sent. I prefer Oscar Schmidt’s mode of treating the sponges to 
that of any other author. I am not aware that any Eaglishman 
knows the Radiolarians so well as Haeckel. There area good 
many departments not yet settled, and one or two other foreigners 
may be added to the list. 1 should of conrse have most heartily 
asked your assistance with the corals had Moseley not undertaken 
them, but he has the preference as one of our staff, and he has 
done excellent work. 

‘¢T have submitted the principles on which I am working to 
the best of my ability to the Treasury, and they have received 
their sanction and that of the Council of the Royal Society. I 
cannot recognise the importance of the geographical distribution 
of naturalists, and with all respect for the dignity of British 
science I] must say I think that in this selection, which I con- 
sidered entirely open, I have done it ample justice. 

** Believe me, very truly yours, 
“C, WYVILLE THOMSON 

‘20, Palmerston Place, Edinburgh, March 27” 


To this letter no reply has been received, and the sub- 
ject might well have ended here. 

The objectors to the course pursued by Sir Wyville 
Thomson would hardly advocate our assumption of a 
spirit more narrow and illiberal than that of any other 
country, and they will perhaps be interested in knowing 
how a foreign Government has acted under quite similar 
circumstances. 

The results of the two great recent scientific expe- 
ditions fitted out in the United States, that of the 
“ Haslar,” and the Exploration of the Gulf Stream, have 
been distributed among special workers without any re- 
gard to nationality, Of this we need no further evidence 
than that afforded by the arrangements which have been 
adopted for the examination of the very rich collections 


made during the Gulf Stream Expedition, These col- 
lections have been allocated as follows :— 
Halcyonaria ... A. Kolliker ... Wiirzburg, 
Annelides ... ... E. Ehlers Gottingen. 
Sponges (part) .... O. Schmidt ... Strassburg. 
Sponges (part) ... E. Haeckel ... Jena. 
Holothurians ... E. Selenka ... eee eciden. 
Polyzoa . F. A, Smitt ses eee Stockholm. 
Mollusea J. Gwyn Jeffreys ... London. 
Hydroids ... ... G.J. Allman... ... London. 
SHEDS non Gu 18> INSETS cca ona fog RENO 
Crustacea... ... Alph. Milne Edwards... Paris, 
Fishes... ... ... F. Steindachner... ... Vienna. 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. London, 1876.) 
Ee recent appearance of a swarm of elementary 
books on physics. some of which at least are written 
by well-known authors, leads to some very curious in- 
qniries and speculations: for, though treating in the main 
of the same parts of the same subject as does the work we 
are specially dealing with, and addressed professedly to 
the same class of readers, they have comparatively little 
in common with it. To a certain, even a considerable, 
extent, this difference is of course due to the idiosyn- 
crasies of the authors ; but, after all allowance is made 
for these, there is still a most notable divergence. It 
will be both interesting and profitable carefully to 
consider in what this divergence consists, and what is 
its probable origin. For it is not too much to say that 
an intelligent reader of Clerk-Maxwell’s book, had he 
no other source of information, would be utterly unable to 
answer any one of hundreds of questions which might be 
framed (without “dodge” or “trap”) by a qualified 
examiner, d/vect/y from the text of the others. [t is true 
that such questions would be artificial rather than natural 
—bearing more upon old and cumbrous dogmatic fallacies 
than upon the actual facts of science. But if the reader 
of Clerk-Maxwell’s book would be at a loss when examined 
from any of the others, the student who relies merely upon 
one (or even @//) of these would hardly even understand 
the meaning of a question put directly from Clerk-Max- 
well’s, The main origin of this divergence is to be found 
in the steady progress of knowledge in all departments of 
true science; even the most elementary. And, bearing 
this in mind, we may give an almost complete statement 
of the case by saying that Clerk-Maxwell’s book properly 
belongs to the second half of the present century, while 
his rivals give us that of the first half only. These give 
us again the elementary “ AZechanics” of our student days 
(more than a quarter of a century ago) very little changed 
—though where changed, often changed for the better—the 
first gives us what is emphatically the science of éo-day. 
Possibly enough, in the beginning of the twentieth century 
even Clerk-Maxwell’s book may appear a little antiquated ; 
but it is hardly to be imagined that the text-book of that 
not very distant future will differ from Clerk-Maxwell’s 
to anything like the extent to which that differs from its 
competitors. At least if there be anything like so a great 
difference it will depend upon some wholly new informa- 
tion as to the intimate nature of matter or energy, 
certainly not upon a mere difference in the mode of 
treatment. 
The immense steps taken by Galileo and Newton (to 
mention only two of the chief workers) in the simplifi- 
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cation and orderly arrangement of the fundamental con- 
ceptions and laws of physical science are too often lost 
sight of in comparison with the vast extensions which 
these men gave to our knowledge—though their actual 
value is probably little inferior, No doubt it is scarcely 
possible for any one (except by accident, of which some 
notable instances will occur to every reader) to make 
real extensions of our knowledge unless he possesses a 
clear conception of elementary principles, But great 
discoverers are generally too much engrossed with their 
higher studies to bestow much time on the explanation 
or co-ordination of the more elementary parts of their 
science. All the more honour, then, to those who, like 
Galileo and Newton, have made every step of their pro- 
gress clearly intelligible to the student from its very 
foundations. 

Immediately after Newton’s time the progress of phy- 
sical science was almost arrested in Britain (mainly, 
it seems, from the want of men of a high order of 
genius), and the really great foreign Mathematicians and 
Physicists of the time were entirely absorbed in the rapid 
development of their subjects. The disastrous conse- 
quence was that the elementary parts of science were left 
almost entirely to the second-rate men, or to the mere 
sciolists, men whose representations of science, even at 
the best, were mere caricatures—in the sense in which an 
orrery mimics the solar system, or an automaton a living 
‘animal ;—and though, since that time, really first-rate 
men (¢.g., Cavendish and Young) have occasionally ap- 
peared in Britain, the pernicious influence of generations 
of smatterers was not easily shaken off. Thus an ab- 
surdly artificial, and unnecessarily complex system, based 
to a certain extent on Newton, but altogether devoid of 
his wonderful precision, simplicity, and ccmpleteness, 
came to be generally adopted here. This artificial sys- 
tem may be said to have reached its climax in the works 
of the late Dr. Whewell, perhaps the only brilliant writer 
of what is known now as Paper Science, by far the most 
pestilent weed against which the true scientific culti- 
vator has to contend. The omniscient Master of Trinity 


might quite probably have been able to hold his own | 


with Aristotle, had he lived in days when science had 
but a scanty development ; but it is impossible for any 
one nowadays to hold relatively to human knowledge 
any such position. And he who tries to do so, even had 
he the genius of Newton to start with, will simply do 
nothing. 

Clerk- Maxwell (wisely, we think) appears to prefer New- 
tonand Rowan Hamilton to Whewell, on whom or the like 
of whom his rivals mainly rely. And this alone accounts 
for a great deal of the extraordinary dissimilarity between 
the works to which we have alluded. What is Whewell, the 
universal genius, with all his book-learning, in comparison 
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with Newton, the special genius, with his close and patient | 


study of material phenomena themselves? Nothing. Men 
consulted Whewell as they would a dictionary or an ency- 
clopzdia, simply to save themselves trouble. But when 


was an encyclopedia ever seen to add a volume of new | 


matter to itself as an appendix? To use an old com- 
parison, Newton, as it were, studied Chinese metaphysics 
in China itself, at head-quarters ; Whewell and those who 
do like him read all the European works on China and all 
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information.” Thus almost all Clerk-Maxwell’s rivals 
—whom therefore we need not specially name-—give us 
the sacred 7hree Classes of Levers, the various Systems 
of Pulleys, the altogether imaginary goéd shell of the 
Florentine Academicians, the Principle of Repulsion, the 
Transmissibility of Fluid Pressure, and what not. Weight 
and specific gravity are usually put forward in preference 
to mass and density—the accidental property before the 
inherent or essential one! We have the old confusing 
statements about a co-efficient of easticity in the impact 
of balls, In one of the most pretentious of these 
works we are told that the “strict” definition of a level 
surface implies that ‘at all points of it the force of gravity 
has the same value, and its direction is at right angles to 
the surface.” That is to say, the author here uses the 
word “force” in two different senses. It means the 
“potential energy of a given mass,” when its valve is 
spoken of ; but it means the “weight of a given mass” 
when its drection is spoken of. For it is inconceivable 
that the author could have meant to state that the 
weight of a body is the same at all points of a level surface. 
We could give without practically any limit instances of a 
similar kind (not mere slips of the pen, trom which no man’s 
work can be free), but we will be merciful, and simply ex- 
tract the following passages, putting a word or two in 
italics, and leaving the reader to exercise himself in finding 
what is erroneous :— 


“ An arrow shot upwards from a bow reaches to a cer- 
tain height: show that if the weight of the arrow be 
doubled, offer circumstances ventatning the same, the 
height reached will be one-fourth of its former value.” 

“ Gravity and distance together represent the force em- 
ployed from the beginning in putting things where they 
are, and whenever they come together by attraction they 
develop a corresponding force or heat,” 

“\Vhen heat is continually applied to water it is found 
that ifthe water is in an open vessel its Acat cannot be 
raised beyond a certain point.” 

“The forces of heat, electricity, magnetism and light 
are now considered to be all sfecics of motion, discover- 
able and measurable only by the amount of moveuzent 
they can produce or counteract.” 

“|. water is boiled by placing a lamp beneath the 
flask so that the upper part of the flask becomes full of 
steam, the air being expelled. The flask is now stopped 
with a cork, removed from the lamp, and allowed to 
cool.... By pouring cold water .. the water begins 
to boilagain. Zhe experiment requires great care to 
prevent accidents.” 

“Matter in motion is FORCE.” 

“Electrical attraction is ‘he name given to some cases 
resembling magnetic attraction, in which electricity is the 
agent.” 

“Liquids possess a swal/l but very perfect elasticity, 
which differs in amount in different liquids.” 

“.. gold, which zz the case of & sovereign falls as 
fast as anything which we have commonly in view, may 
be beaten out to a thin leaf which elsost floats on 
(Wore Aube 6g 5 ee 

“ Tt 7s sometimes stated incautiously, that the weight of a 
body may always be supposed to be collected at the centre 
of gravity, but the present case shows that such a state- 
ment ts too wide.” 

There is no justifying the existence of a new way of doing 
anything except by showing that it is better than the old 
one ; but, if that can be done, the new way is justified. 
And, as it is not our interest to become Encyclopedias, 


the European works on metaphysics, and “combine their | when we get a good new way, let us adopt it, and at once 
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drop the old. And we are not without hope that Clerk- 
Maxwell’s book may effect the complete abolition of the 
older methods, which are already sadly shattered. Per- 
petual “distinctions without a difference,” like the three 
classes of levers above alluded to, can only confuse and 
irritate the student—often making him doubt whether he 
really understands the gist of an explanation or no. And 
to give rules for calculating results without explaining 
how to obtain these rules, or what they imply physically, 
is, in the vernacular, simply CRAM :—call it euphemistically 
what you will. To learn how to do this is not, in any 
sense, to acquire knowledge. 

Clerk-Maxwell’s book is not very easy reading. No 
genuine scientific book can be. But the peculiar charac- 
teristic of it is that (while any one with ordinary abilities 
can read, understand, and profit by it) it is the more 
suggestive the more one already knows. We may boldly 
say that there is no one now living who would not feel 


his conceptions of physical science at once enlarged, and | 


rendered more definite by the perusal of it. Short and 
(on the whole) simple as it is, it is one of the most sug- 
gestive works we have ever met with. The following 
extract needs no comment of ours: let us see how the 
metaphysicians will digest it :— 


“‘ But, as there is nothing to distinguish one portion of 
time from another except the different events which 
occur in them, so there is nothing to distinguish one part 
of space from another except its relation to the place of 
material bodies. We cannot describe the time of an 
event except by reference to some other event, or the 
place of a body except by reference to some other body. 
All our knowledge, both of time and place, is essentially 
relative. When aman has acquired the habit of putting 
werds together, without troubling himself to form the 
thoughts which ought to correspond to them, it is easy 
for him to frame an antithesis between this relative know- 
ledge and a so-called absolute knowledge, and to point 
out our ignorance of the absolute position of a point as 
an instance of the limitation of our faculties. Any one, 
however, who will try to imagine the state of a mind 
conscious of knowing the absolute position of a point will 
ever after be content with our relative knowledge.” 


We can afford space for only one other quotation ; but, 
as it is very important, we quote 77 cxtenso -— 


ARTICLE CXIV.—CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. 


“This is the force which must act on the body M in 
order to keep it in the circle of radius v, in which it is 
moving with velocity v. 

“The direction of this force is towards the centre of 
the circle. 

“If this force is applied by means of a string fastened 
to the body, the string will be in a state of tension. To 
a person holding the other end of the string this tension 
will appear to be directed towards the body M, as if the 


' achievements even of men like these. 


body M had a tendency to move away from the centre of — 


the circle which it is describing. 

“Hence this latter force is often called Centrifugal 
Force. 

“The force which really acts on the body, being 
directed towards the centre of the circle, is called Cen- 
tripetal Force, and in some popular treatises the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces are described as opposing and 
balancing each other. But they are merely the different 
aspects of the same stress,” 


This is one of the few passages in the work to parts of 
which exception may fairly be taken. Of course, the 
| piysical statements are correct, ard they are very clearly 


put. But it is hardly fair to a junior reader to begin by 
telling him that Centrifugal Force means ¢he force which 
niust act on a body in order to keep it moving in a circle, 
and then to say that ¢he force which really acts is called 
Centripetal Force! That force is required ¢o produce 
change of direction of a body’s motion, and that when this 
is applied by means of a string held in the hand the im- 
pression on our “muscular sense” is the same as if the 
body were Juléing at the other end of the string, are 
facts : but they no more justify the use (however guarded) 
of the word “centrifugal” than the tension of the couplings, 
just before a train starts, proves that the carriages have a 
tendency to run dackwards. 

There is one very great blemish in Clerk-Maxwell’s 
book, from which those of his rivals are comparatively 
free, Some of the woodcuts are simply atrocious. This 
must be looked to in future editions, for passages of great 
importance are at present rendered totally unintelligible 
to the beginner: and from this cause alone. 

Clerk-Maxwell’s work, then, is simply Nature itself, so 
far as we understand it. The peaks, precipices, and cre- 
vasses are all there in their native majesty and beauty. 
Whoso wishes to view them more closely is free to roam 
where he pleases. When he comes to what he may fear 
will prove a dangerous or impassable place, he will find 
the requisite steps cut, or the needful rope attached, 
sufficiently but not obtrusively, by the skilful hand of one 
who has made his own roads in all directions, and has 
thus established a claim to show others how to follow. 

In the rival elementary works the precipice and the 
crevasse are not to be seen: there are, however, many 
pools anc ditches ; for the most part shallow, but very 
dirty. You are confined to the more easily accessible por- 
tions of the region. In the better class of such books 
these are trimly levelled—the shrubs and trees are clipped 
into forms of geometrical (zc, unnatural) symmetry like a 
Dutch hedge. Smooth straight walks are laid down lead- 
ing to old well-known “ points of view,’—and, as in Trinity 
of ormer days, undergraduates are warned against walking 
on the grass-plats. 

These “royal roads” to knowledge have ever been 
the main cause of the stagnation of science in a country. 
He would be a bold man indeed who would venture to 
assert that the country which, in times all but within the 
memory of many of us, produced such mighty master- 
minds as Lagrange, Fourier, Ampére, and Laplace, does 
not now contain many who might well have rivalled the 
But they have no 
chance of doing so; tbey are taught, not by their own 
struggles against natural obstacles, with occasional slight 
assistance at a point of unexpected difficulty, but by being 
started offin groups, “eyes front” and in heavy marching 
order, at hours and at a pace determined for all alike 


_ by an Official of the Central Government, along those 
‘straight and level (though perhaps sometimes rough) 


roads which have been laid down for them! Can we 
wonder that, whatever their natural fitness, they don’t 
now become mountaineers ? 

1 still vividly remember the horror with which I 
watched the the struggles of a former class-fellow of my 
own, whose friends had just sent him to another school 
that he might learn geometry a little earlier than was the 
custom with us. For him there was no longer any pl2ay— 
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all his spare time was devoted to the committing of 
Euclid to memory! I shuddered as I thought of what 
was to be my own fate in a few short months, when I too 
must be subjected to this fearfulimposition, But the first 
hour or two which Dr. Gloag (a name strange, perhaps, to 
southern ears, but very high indeed on the roll of success- 
ful teachers—Clerk-Maxwell, indeed, was one of his pupils) 
devoted to geometry showed those of us who had any taste 
for the subject that it was one to be learned by head, not 
“by heart” (the idiotic phrase in common use)—and that 
my friend’s parents had simply taken him from a good 
teacher and sent him to an exceedingly bad one—for it 
came to be discovered after some time that he had really 
considerable aptitude for geometry. 

But if he had been in fact quite unfit for the study, 
otherwise than in learning to repeat Euclid by rote, what 
object beyond mere torture would have been attained by 
forcing it upon him? This leads to another remark of 
great importance in connection with the mass of 
elementary text-books. 

What sort of students are those who require to be told 
to take the square of the velocity, divide tl by the radius; 
and find the proportion of this quotient to 32... i 
without farther explanation or proof? What the better 
are they of the information? Call you this “teaching 
science?” Has it improved their minds? Will they be 
able to make any use of it in after life? I do not see 
how these questions and many other connected ones can 
be answered except by a prompt negative. One of two 
things. The pupil who requires to be taught in this way 
is either as yet too young, or is one who will never be- 
come old enough, to learn even the rudiments of science, 

To our inetaphor once more. Grass-plats, moss, and 
flower-beds for the happy sports of children—the bare 
rock and rough moor for the stern work of men, Your 
gravel-walks and Macadamised roads are excellent things 
in their way, but keep them to their legitimate users, the 
carriage and the perambulator for the invalid and the 
infant who can neither work nor even play. 

My reasons for writing on this subject are very serious 
ones. Ihaveto considereach year how best to instruct some 
couple of hundred students in the elements of physics, and 
have to be constantly on the out-look for a really good 
text-book of an elementary character. In the higher 
branches of the subject there is, happily, little difficulty, 
but that a really good, short, and simple treatise on the 
merest elements has been (at least till very lately) wholly 
unprovided is, I think, clear from the ridiculous discus- 
sions about Centrifugal Force, and other connected ideas, 
which are even now constantly to be found in our more 
practical periodicals. P. G. TAIT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Zhe Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents, Nether can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice ts taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great that it 
ts impossibie otherwise to ensure the apprarance even ef com- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


Nectar-Secreting Glands 


Mr. Francis DARWIN has made an interesting addition to 
his important discovery of nectar-bearing glands on the young 
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fronds of Freris aguilina, supplied from the ever-welcome expe- 
rience of Mr. Fritz Muller. The latter gentleman finds that in 
Brazil the Pveris aguilina is protected from the leaf-cutting ants 
by those attracted to the nectar, and Mr. Darwin adds some 
speculations on the origin of the glands and their continued 
functional activity in Europe where they now appear to be use- 
less. On this part of the question I should like to make the 
following remarks :— 

Prof. Heer has shown that in the Miocene plant-beds at 
(Eningen and Radoboj, ants are the most numerous amongst the 
fossil insects, and in 1849 as many as sixty-six species had been 
described from these two localities. In 1865 the number found 
at (Eningen alone is recorded as forty-four. I do not know 
what the total number of species is that have been recorded from 
the two places up to the present time, but it probably does not 
fall short of eighty. Amongst the fossil ants from Radoboj there 
are species of the Tropical American genera déta and Ponera. 
One of the fossil species of 4é/a resembles in general form and 
in the venation of the wings the curious .4//a cephalotes of Tropical 
America. 

As there are only about forty species of ants existing now in 
the whole of Europe it is evident that in the Miocene epoch they 
must have played a much more important part in Europe than 
they do now. Plants may then have been exposed to the attacks 
of enemies that have become extinct along with the general im- 
poverishment of the fauna and flora of Europe tbat took place in 
Post-pliocene times ; and the protection afforded by ants attracted 
to the nectar-bearing glands at the critical stage of the unfolding 
of the young and tender leaves may have been as important to 
some plants in Europe, then, as it is to many in Tropical America 
now. 

With regard to the persistency of the nectar-producing glands 
up to the present time in Europe, it is to be remarked that many 
plants are identical with those living in the Miocene period and 
the world-wide distribution of Pteris aguilina seems to indicate 
that it is of very ancient origin. Ifa plant has not otherwise varied 
there is no reason apparent why it should do so in this respect so 
long as the secretion of nectar is not positively injurious to it. I 
have recently noticed in my garden that the ants that attend the 
glands at the bases of the leaves of the cherry, the plum, the 
peach, and the apricot, stroke with their antennz some of the 
glands that are not excreting when they arrive at them, just as 
they do the bodies of the aphides. I have -not actually noticed 
that this promotes a flow of nectar, but ever since I became a 
disciple of Darwin I have been convinced that the most 
trivial circumstance is worthy of notice; and it may be that 
the slight irritation of the glands kept up by the ants is suffi- 
cient to ensure the perpetuation of a function of the plant now 
useless to itself. It is, however, perhaps too soon to assume 
that the glands are entirely useless to the plants in Europe. 
Darwin states that there is good evidence that the absence of 
glands in the leaves of peaches, nectarines, and apricots leads to 
mildew (‘Animals and Plants under Domestication,” vol. ii. 
p. 231). 

Darwin refers at the same place to the variation of the glands 
of the leaves in the above-mentioned fruit trees and I may add 
that they are extremely variable on the cherry, being sometimes 
absent, sometimes on the stalk and sometimes on the blade of 
the leaf. The young leaf in its earliest stage, before it expands, 
has a complete fringe of them, thus bearing out Mr. Francis 
Darwin's theory that they are homologous with the serration- 
glands of Reinke. 

May I suggest to some of your correspondents that information 
as to how far north in Great Britain or in Enrope the glands on 
the above fruit trees are attended by ants and especially if the 
wild cherry (which I have not had an opportunity of observing) 
is so attended, would be of great interest, THomAS BELT 

Cornwall House, Ealing, June § 


On Time 
“The fact is, that we have not yet quite cast off the tendency to so-called 
metaphysics.”—Tait, “Rec. Adv. in Phys. Sc.,” p. 1. 
In Thomson and Tait’s ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,” of which I 
have only the German edition in my possession, I find, § 246: 
** Die Zeiten, wahrend welcher irgend ein besonderer Koérper, der 


_ durch keine Kraft angetrieben wird, die Geschwindigkcit seiner 


Bewegung zu audern, gleiche Wege durchlanft, sind einander 

gleich.” And § 247: ‘‘ Dieser Satz driickt bloss die fiir die 

Messung der Zelt allgemein getroffene Uebereinkunft aus.” 
These quotations quite express what is generally understoad, 
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Yet in the definition of the equality of two lapses of time there 
is a logical fault. It is not allowed implicitly to introduce in a 
definition what is to be defined. There is no body of which we 
know @ friori that no force tries to alter its velocitv ; in order to 
ascertain this, we must find ont in consistency with the usual 
definition of force, given in § 217, whether it moves through 
equal spaces in equal times. 

The definition of § 246, therefore, really says: The times, in 
which a body that goes through equal spaces in equal times 
moves through equal spaces are equal. It is evident that we 
are reasoning in a circle. 

Iam very well aware of the objection which will be made. 
We have it in § 245: ‘‘ Auch werden wir spater sehen, dass ein 
vollkommen glatter spharischer Kérper, welcher aus concen- 
trischen Schalen bestch’, deren jede von gleichformiger Material 
und iiberall von derselben Dichtigkeit ist, sich, wenn man ihn in 
eine Drehung um eine Axe versetzt hat, trotz hinzutretender ein- 
wirkender Krifte mit gleichformiger Winkelgeschwindigkeit 
dreht, und seine Rotationsaxe in einer absolut festen Richtung 
erhallt.” Thereupon it is said in § 247 that the earth is a body 
which fulfils these conditions very nearly, and that therefore its 
rotation gives us the means to measure time. But this assertion 
is not at all proved. 

I now request my readers to be so good as to follow the ex- 
position of my view. 1 assume that we are able to decide 
whether two lapses of time are equal. How this is done I shall 
dwell on afterwards. 

When the conception of time is combined with the conception 
of motion we arrive at the building up of kinematics, in which 
the ideas of velocity and of acceleration are introduced, In 
abstract dynamics the idea of force is first introduced, wholly 
separated from any definite physical sense. Assoon as the state 
of motion of a body (which is determined by the magnitude and 
the direction of its velocity) undergoes a change, we think of a 
cause of this change, and call this cause a force. We ascribe to 
a force magnitude and direction. If a body, which primarily is 
in rest, acquire a rectilinear motion, the force has constant direc- 
tion. The magnitude of a force of constant direction is judged 
by the increase of velocity, which it gives in a definite time to a 
body primarily in rest. If the increases of velocity in equal 
times be equal, the force has constant magnitude. Two forces 
of constant direction and magnitude are in the same proportion 
as the increases of velocity which they give in equal times to the 
same body. Unity of force is the force which in unity of time 
gives to a particular body unity of increase of velocity. 

It is conceivable that equal forces acting on different bodies 
cause different acceleratious. Therefore another idea is intro- 
duced—the idea of mass, It is settled by definition that the 
masses of two bodies are in inverse proportion to the accelera- 
tions which they receive from equal forces. Toa particular body 
uuity of mass is ascribed. Unity of force is the force giving 
to unity of mass unity of acceleration. 

I need not dwell on other ideas which are introduced, a., 
moment, work, energy, &c. The whole building can be con- 
structed, and there is room for every investigation which belongs 
to so-called theoretical mechanics. So it is demonstrated that a 
centrobaric body, which has kinetical symmetry in respect to its 
centre of gravity, and which has been brought in rotation about 
an axis going through the centre of gravity, retains constant 
angular velocity, when no forces are acting on the surface, and 
on the component parts only central forces which are in the same 
proportion as the masses of the parts. 

Before kinematics and abstract dynamics can be applied in 
interpreting phenomena, we must be enabled to measure time. 

What is time? There are mental conceptions which cannot be 
described by words, aud I reckon ‘‘time” amongst them. But 
I shall try to answer the question how the conception of time 
originates with us. 

The formation of the conception of “time” is preceded by 
the formation of the idea of ‘‘lapse of time.” The idea of 
‘*lapse of time” we arrive at by the simultaneous observation of 
two phenomena, in conjunction with the observation of two phe- 
nomena not occurring simultaneously, in such a manner that we 
receive the impression of the second phenomenon when the im- 
pression of the first oue is not yet effaced from our memory. 

A lapse of time, from the nature of the idea, is limited. [f 
we abstract the definzte limits, we have the conception of time. 

It is clear that in speaking of the measuring of time we 
properly mean the measuring of lapses of time. 

In order to measure lapses of time we must know when a 
lapse of time is twice es long as another. We easily come to 


this ou its having been established which lapses of time are 
equal. 

iT we wish to compare the length of two bodies we place the 
one heside the other, or if circumstances prevent us from doing 
so, we successively place a third object beside each of them. 

For the comparison of two lapses of time we lack such means 
and have to follow another way. 

In nature phenomena present themselves that persistently 
return, Mow we simply settle by definition that the lapses of time 
between the first occurrence of a particular phenomenon and the 
second ts equal to that between the second and therd occurrence, 
Which phenomenon is to be chosen? Flux and reflux? Earth- 
quakes? For the application of kinematics and abstract dy- 
namics in interpreting phenomena, the choice is no indifferent 
matter. 

I confine myself to the phenomenon which is still the usual 
base of the measurement of time. Itis settled by definition that 
the lapses of time between the succes-ive culminations of a 
definite fixed star in a definite place are equal. To divide these 
lapses of time themselves into equal parts, it is settled that the 
apparent motion of the fixed star, aud therefore ol all fixed stars, 
is uniform. 

The results arrived at in the attempts at interpreting pheno- 
mena show that a very good hit has been made. But it 1s not 
impossible that after greater development of science we may have 
to make the measurement of time independent of the rotation of 
the earth. The application of abstract dynamics to the theory 
of the motion of the earth round the sun and of the moon round 
the earth has furnished admirable results. But in comparing the 
results of calculation with the accounts of eclipses found in 
ancient chronicles, a difference is met with, aud in the opinion 
of some it is too considerable to be accounted for by the imper- 
fection which may adhere to ancient descriptions, Therefore 
the theory of the motion of the earth and of the moon is incom- 
plete. But hitherto no omission can be pointed out. For this 
reason some men of science are inclined to sett/e by definition that 
the theory of the motion of the earth and of the moon is com- 
plete, and to make itjthe base of the measurement of time. Ther, 
of course, the former definition must be abandoned, and two 
arbitrary intervals between successive culminatious of a fixed 
star no longer are equal. 

Prof. Clerk Maxwell says (‘‘ Theory of Heat,” second edition, 
p. 81): ‘‘ This shows that time, though we conceive it merely 
as the succession of our states of consciousness, is capable of 
measurement, independently, not only of our mental states, but 
of any particular phenomenon whatever.” In my opinion this 
assertion is erroneous. If we reject the rotation of the earth as 
the base of the measurement of time, we must have recourse to 
the motion of the earth round the sun or to that of the moon 
rouud the earth, or to any other phenomenon. Thomson and 
Tait, in § 406, already allude to a metal spring oscillating 7 
vacuo. It should then he settled by definition, for example, that 
such a spring has a harmonical motion, If we proclaimed the 
lapses of time between the successive arrivals of flux and reflux 
at a particular station to be equal, and if we admitted, in order 
to divide these lapses of time into equal parts, ¢g., that the 
water sinks and rises uniformly, ¢hen the whole of kinematics and 
abstract dynantics would retain the same form ; even then a cen- 
trobaric body with kinetical symmetry in respect to its centre of 
gravity, would show the peculiarity already mentioned. But it 
would be seen that our kinematics aud abstract dynamics were 
but a highly deficient aid for the interpretation of phenomena ; 
and the earth would not at all be a body with the same motion 
round its axis, as if it were a centrobaric body with kinetical 
symmetry in respect to its centre of gravity. 

Of course it is wise to maintain provisionally the definition by 
which the earth in equal times rotates through equal angles. 

In applying abstract dynamics to the interpretation of pheno- 
mena, we are led to identify the idea of mass with the idea of 
quautity of matter, and this has furnished excellently satisfying 
results. From this, in conjunction with experiment, it follows 
that two bodies which have equal weight, possess equal quantities 
of matter ; that no matter isannihilated or created, &c. 

This article is already too long for me to dwell on other con- 
sequences which follow from my view. Only a few words on 
the conservation of energy. This law threatens to be considered 
an axiom, Yet 1 believe it desirable that we should always re- 
member that it is the result of experiment. If the measuring of 
time were founded on a different basis, it would not hold. Still 
the experiments do not give perfectly satisfying results. Usually 
this is ascribed to the imperfection of our methods and instru- 
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ments, which really may be the cause. But, probably, if in 
future times it be found by improved methods and instruments 
that the law does not hold, it would be advantageous to pro- 
claim by definition the conservation of energy and to deduce 
from it the measurement of time. Then we should have the 
analogon of the absolute scale of temperature of Thomson, 

If any one after the perusal of this article asserts that my 
views are at variance with the historical development of science, 
T answer that often in the reasoning of man there are gaps, 
which by contemporaries are not perceived ; but that we must 
try to find them out and to fill them. 

I hope my readers will not be too much annoyed by the de- 
fective manner in which I may have expressed myself in English ; 
it is always difficult to make use of a foreign language. 

Before closing Iam bound to state that I have particularly 
mentioned the assertions of Sir W. Thomson, Prof. Tait, and 
Prof. Clerk Maxwell, because in their works I found most 
emphatically stated what in my opinion is erroneous. These 
eminent men stand so high that it is unnecessary for me to ex- 
press my profound respect for them. V. A. JuLius 

Roermond, Holland 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE D’ANGOS COMET OF 1784.—Encke’s investigation 
relating to this reported comet appears in Zach’s Corre- 
spoudance Astronomigque, as an “ Imposture Astronomique 
grossiére du Chevalier D’Angos, dévoilée par J. F. Encke, 
& Gotha.” Olbers, in a letter addressed to him, had, as 
already stated, asked his attention to the subject, saying, 
“YT would invite you to the examination of a doubtful 
comet of which the result will be either the knowledge of 
the yet unknown orbit of a very remarkable comet, or 
the discovery of a most shameful imposture,”’ and adding 
particulars to which allusion is made in our previous 
note. 

Encke remarks at the outset that, contrary to all gene- 
ral usage amongst astronomers, D’Angos had given 
the Malta observations with mean times for Paris, and 
the comet’s positions expressed in longitudes and lati- 
tudes, which confirmed the suspicion that he had com- 
puted from the elements of an imaginary orbit and had 
not taken the trouble to convert the results into right 
ascensions and declinations, in which astronomers are 
accustomed to present them. If it is demonstrable that 
according to the observations (at least without supposing 
them erroneous to the amount of many minutes) the 
comet could only have moved in a very improbable orbit, 
in fact almost as a satellite of the earth and at a distance 
less than that of the moon, and if further it can be 
shown that by a very sitnple error of calculation D’Angos 
was misled in deducing the places of the comet from the 
imaginary elements, then, Encke urged, there remains no 
longer the smallest doubt that he had invented all these 
observations. Making use of the positions given for April 
15, 22, and 29, Encke assuming arbitrarily a value of the 
comet’s curtate distance from the earth at the first date, 
finds the corresponding value for the same at the third 
date in order to represent precisely the longitude on 
April 22, and compares with the corresponding latitude. 
Thus if the curtate distance on April 22 be taken as 0°42 
(we somewhat contract Encke’s figures) the third distance 
is o°55, the error on the middle latitude, — 16’, and the 
resulting conic section is a hyperbola; the same form of 
orbit is deduced when the comet’s distance on April 22 is 
diminished to 0:25. If this distance be further diminished 
to 0146, the orbit becomes an ellipse, but the error on 
the middle latitude is still —12"8, and it was found neces- 
sary to reduce the curtate distance to 0’00126 in order to 


represent this latitude with no greater error than ~ 25; | 


the resulting orbit being a!so an ellipse. Taking the solar 
parallax at 886, this distance corresponds to 116,000 
miles, or about half the moon’s distance from the earth, 
and under the condition named above, on April 29 it 
would still be less than 160,000 miles. Thus Encke found 
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it was necessary to assume the comet’s distance from the 
earth, almost incredibly small if the errors of calculation 
are to be brought within the limit assigned by D’Angos 
to the differences between the places computed from his 
elements and his observations, or about 1}; and, he con- 
tinues, a celestial body under such circumstances remain- 
ing for so long a time in immediate proximity to the earth, 
would assuredly have been retained within its sphere of 
activity, and D’Angos if he were the first would certainly 
not have been the only observer of this second moon. 
Rejecting then as beyond probability the conclusions 
necessarily drawn from an investigation in the manner 
here briefly described, Encke proceeded to examine the 
calculation of geocentric longitudes and latitudes of the 
comet from the elements assigned by D’Angos. 

Taking for example the observation of April 15, the 
logarithm of the radius-vector calculated from the orbit of 
D’Angos is found to be 9'8208333, and continuing the 
computation the resulting position differs from the obser- 
vation 47° in longitude and 15° in latitude, but supposing 
that by an error of the pen D’Angos had used a log. 
radius-vector ten times greater, or 0°8208333, with the 
same heliocentric longitude and latitude, the errors are 
reduced to 56 seconds and 34 seconds respectively, and 
making the same change in the log. radii-vectores at the 
other dates of observation, Encke arrived at the extra- 
ordinary result that the wbole of the reputedly-observed 
places were represented within about the limit of error 
mentioned by D’Angos, and he insisted that with such 
proof there could be no possible doubt that the observa- 
tions and the orbit of the comet, “ne soient entiérement 
fausses et controuvées, et que par conséquent il faut les 
rayer de tous nos catalogues des cométes, comme un astre 
chimerique qui n’a jamais existé ;” while at the same time 
he acknowledged himself ready to do justice to the accused 
and to make the most ample satisfaction if he could be 
opposed by arguments as strong and apparently con- 
clusive as those upon which he had founded an adverse 
verdict. 


Tur TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE, 1889, DECEMBER 22.—In 
continuation of notices of future total eclipses of the sun 
which bave appeared in this column, the elements of the 
eclipse of 1889, December 22, are subjoined :— 


G.M.T. of Conjunction in R.A. Dec, 22, at oh. 24m, 50s. 


9 st 
2710 10°4 


Moon’s hourly motion in R.A. 41 20°7 
Sun’s ” a a 2 46°6 
Moon’s declination... 231g Ios 
Sun’s Be de Aes 23 27 10°38. 
Moon’s hourly motion in decl. Bales Sb 
Sun’s ne 6 a9 nee o riN, 
Moon’s horizontal parallax ... 61 17°1 
Sun’s ” ”» gt 
Moon’s semi-diameter 16 42°0 
Sun’s A 16 1611 


The central and total eclipse commences in long. 
78° 52’ W., lat. 15° 22’ N., and ends in long. 60°55’ E. and 
lat. 6° 53’ N., and it occurs with the sun on the meridian 
inongNGwe27 \Wewlatelianspess 

At a point on the coast of Africa in 10° 6’ S. lat., totality 
commences at 2h. 8m. 55s. local time, and continues 
3m. 34s. At Bridgetown, Barbadoes, totality begins at 
6h. 47m. 6s. A.M. local time, and continues Im. 48s., but 
the sun’s altitude is only 6°. The following are points 
upon the central line, which will show that with a fair 
duration where the sun is near the meridian, the course 
of the eclipse is not a favourable one for observation :— 


Long. Lat. Long. Lat. 
59 22 W. 13 jo N. 5 5E. 17 235. 
47 39 7 37N. 14 0 9 45 
32 25) W. o23 5. 18 32,E, $2758. 
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HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE? enables us to describe a circle of any radius, and if we 
Hl wished to describe one of ten miles radius the proper course 
‘i would be to have aten mile link, but as that would be, tosay 


BEFORE leaving the Peaucellier cell and its modifica- | the least, cumbrous, it is satisfactory to know that we can 

tions, | must point out another important property | effect our purpose with a much smaller apparatus. When 
they possess besides that of furnishing us with exact recti- | the Peaucellier cell is mounted for the purpose of describ- 
linear motion, We have seen that our simplest linkwork | ing a straight line, as I told you, the distance between 


Fidel: 
= 


the fixed pivots must be the same as the length of the | but it may not be amiss to give here a short proof of the 
“extra” link. If this distance be not the same we shall | proposition. 

not get straight lines described by the pencil, but circles. In Fig. 17 let the centres Q, Q’ of the two circles be at 
If the difference be slight the circles described will be of | distances from O proportional to the radii of the circles. 
enormous magnitude, decreasing in size as the difference | If then OD CPS be any straight line through O, D 0 


: ss @ \ 
xg a fe} ehiort 


M will be parallel to PQ’, and CQ to $Q’,and OD will 
; : bear the same proportion to O P that OQ does toO Q”. 
increases. If the distance Q O, Fig. 6, be made greater | Now considering the proof we gave in connection with 
than QC, the convexity of the portion of the circle de- | Fig. 7, it will be clear that the product O D:OC is con- 
scribed by the pencil (for if the circles are large it will of 


course be only a portion which is described) will be towards > 
O, if less the concavity. To amathematician, who knows | stant, and therefore since O P bears a constant ratio to 
that the inverse of a circle is a circle, this will be clear,} OD, OP*OCis constant. That is, if OC*O P is con- 

stant and C describes a circle about Q, P will describe 


1 Lecture at South Kensington in connection with the Loan Collection of - a 
Scientific Apparatus, by A. B. Kempe, B.A, Continued from p. &9. one about OF Taking then QO, C, and P as the O, C, and 
. H2 
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P of the Peaucellier cell in Fig. 7, we see how P comes to 
describe a circle. 

It is hardly necessary for me to state the importance 
of the Peaucellier compass in 
the mechanical arts for drawing 
circles of large radius. Of course 
the various modifications of the 
“cell” I have described may all 
be employed for the purpose. 
The models exhibited by the 
Conservatoire and M. Breguet 
are furnished with sliding pivots 
for the purpose of varying the 
distance between O and QO, and 
thus getting circles of any radius. 

My attention was first called 
to these linkworks by the lec- 
Fié.23. ture of Prof. Sylvester, to which 

2 I have referred. A passage in 
that lecture in which it was stated that there were pro- 
ain other forms of seven-link parallel motions besides | 
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M. Peaucellier’s, then the only one known, led me to in- 
vestigate the subject, and I succeeded in obtaining some 
new parallel motions of an entirely different character 
to that of M. Peaucellier, I shall bring two of these 
to your notice as the investigation of them will lead us to 
consider some other linkworks of importance. 

If I take two kites, one twice as big as the other, such 
that the long links of each are twice the length of the 
short ones, and make one long link of the small kite lie 
on a short one of the large, and a short one of the small 
on a long one of the large, and then amalgamate the coin- 
cident links, 1 shall get the linkage shown in Fig. 18. 

The important property of this linkage is that, although 
we can by moving the links about, make the points P and 
P’ approach to or recede from each other, the imaginary 
line joining them is always perpendicular to that drawn 
through the pivots on the bottom link LM. It follows 
that if either of the pivots P or P’ be fixed, and the link 
LM be made to move so as always to remain parallel to 
a fixed line, the other point will describe a straight line 
perpendicular to the fixed line. ea 2 shows you the 
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paralic]l motion made by fixing P. It is unnecessary for 


me to point out how the parallelism of LM is preserved 
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by adding the link SL, it is obvious from the figure. 
The straight line which is described by the point P is 
perpendicular to the line joining the two fixed pivots ; we 
can, however, without increasing the number of links 
make a point on the linkwork describe a straight line 
inclined to the line S P at any angle, or rather we can, 
by substituting for the straight link PC a plane piece, 


get a number of points on that piece moving in every 
direction. 

In Fig, 20, for simplicity, only the link C P’ and the 
new piece substituted for the link PC are shown. The 
new piece is circular and has holes pierced in it all at 
the same distance—the same as the lengths P C and P’C 
—from C. Now we have seen from Fig. 19 that P moves 
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ina vertical straight line, the distance P C in Fig. 20 being 
the same as it was in Fig, 19; but from a well-known 
property of a circle, if H be any one of the holes pierced 
inthe piece, the angle H P’ P is constant, thus the straight 
line H P’ is fixed in position, and H moves along it ; 


similarly all the other holes move along in straight lines | 


passing through the fixed pivot P’, and we get straight 
line motion distributed in all directions. This species of 
motion is called by Prof. Sylvester “tram-motion.” It 
is worth noticing that the motion of the circular disc is 
the same as it would have been if the dotted circle on it 
rolied inside the large dotted circle; we have, in fact, 
White’s parallel motion reproduced by linkwork. Of 
course, if we only require motion in one direction, we may 
cut away all the disc except a portion forming a bent 
arm containing C, P, and the point which moves in the 
required direction. 


The double kite of Fig. 18 may be employed to form | 


some other useful linkworks. It is often necessary to 
have, not a single point, but a whole piece moving 
so that all points on it move in straight lines. I may 
instance the slide rests in lathes, traversing tables, 
punches, drills, drawbridges, &c. The double kite en- 
ables us to produce linkworks having this property. In 
the linkwork of Fig. 21, the construction of which will be 


at once appreciated if you understand the double kite, 
the horizontal link moves to and fro as if sliding ina 


tixed horizontal straight tube. This form would possibly 
be useful as a girder for a drawbridge. 

In the linkwork of Fig. 22, which is another combina- 
tion of two double kites, the vertical link moves so that 
all its points move in horizontal straight lines. There is 
a modification of this linkwork which will, I think, be found 
interesting. In the linkage in Fig. 23, which, if the thin 
links are removed, is a skeleton drawing of Fig. 22, let the 
dotted links be taken away and the thin ones be in- 
serted; we then get a linkage which has the same 
property as that in Fig. 22, but it is seen in its new form 
to be the ordinary double parallel ruler with three added 
links. Fig. 24 is a figure of a double parallel rule made 
on this plan with a slight modification. If the bottom 
ruler be held horizontal the top moves vertically up and 
down the board, having no lateral movement. 

While I am upon this sort of movement I may point 
out an apparatus exhibited in the Loan Collection by 
Prof, Tchebicheff which bears a strong likeness to a com- 
plicated camp-stool, the seat of which has horizontal mo- 
tion. The motion is not strictly rectilinear ; the apparatus 
beinz, as will be seen by observing that the thin line in 
the figure is of invariable length, and a link might there- 
fore be put where it is, a combination of two of the parallel 


To 


motions of Prof. Tchebicheff given in Fig. 4, with some 
links added to keep the seat parallel with the base. The 
variation of the upper plane, from a strictly horizontal 
movement is therefore double that of the tracer in the 
simple parallel motion. 

Fig. 26 shows how a similar apparatus of much simpler 
construction employing the Tchebicheff approximate 
parallel motion can be made. The lengths of the links 
forming the parallel motion have been given before 
(Fig. 4). The distance between the pivots on the moving 
seat is half that between the fixed pivots, and the length 
of the remaining link is one-half that of the radial links. 

An exact motion of the same description is shown in 
Fig. 27. O, C, O’, P are the four foc? of the quadriplane 
shown in the figure in which the links are bent through a 
right angle, sothat O C * O P is constant, and C O Pa right 
angle. The focus O is pivoted to a fixed point, and C is 
made by means of the extra link Q C to move in a circle of 
which the radius Q C is equal to the pivot distance O Q. 
P consequently moves in a straight line parallel to O OQ, 
the five moving pieces thus far described constituting the 
Sylvester-Kempe parallel motion. To this are added the 
moving seat and the remaining link R O’, the pivot dis- 


| tances of which, PR and RO’, are equal to OQ. The 


seat in consequence always remains parallel to Q O, and 
as P moves accurately in a horizontal straight line, every 


| point on it will do so also, This apparatus might be used 
_ with advantage where a very smoothly-working traversing 
| table is required, 


(To be continued.) 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION! 


E investigation embodied in the memoir now 
submitted to the Society was opened in the 
summer of 1876 by a series of tentative experiments 


| on turnip-infusions, to which were added varying quan- 


tities of bruised or pounded cheese. 1 was soon, how- 


| ever, drawn away from them to other experiments on 
infusions of hay. With this substance no difficulty was 


encountered in my first inquiry. Boiled for five minutes, 
and exposed to air purified spontaneously or freed from 
its floating matter by calcination or filtration, hay in- 
fusion, though employed in multiplied experiments at 
various times, never showed the least competence to 
kindle into life. After months of transparency, I have, 
in a great number of cases, inoculated this infusion with 
the smallest specks of animal and vegetable liquids con- 
taining Bacteria, and observed twenty-four hours after- 
wards, its colour lightened, and its mass rendered opaque 
by the multiplication of these organisms. 

But in the autumn of 1876, the substance with which 1 
had experimented so easily and successfully a year 
previously, appeared to have changed its nature. The 
infusions extracted from it bore in some cases not only 
five minutes’ but fifteen minutes’ boiling with impunity. 
But on changing the hay a different result was often 
obtained. Many of the infusions extracted from samples 
of hay purchased in the autumn of 1876, behaved exactly 
like those extracted from the hay of 1875, being com- 
pletely sterilized by five minutes’ boiling. 

To solve these discrepancies, numerous and laborious 
experiments were executed with hay derived from different 
localities, and by this means in the earlier days of the 
inquiry, it was revealed that the infusions which mani- 
fested this previously unobserved resistance to steriliza- 
tion were, one and all, extracted from old hay, while the 
readily sterilized infusions were extracted from new hay, 
the germs adhering to which had not been subjected to 
long-continued desiccation. 

1 then fell back upon infusions whose deportment had 

« “Farther Researches on the Deportment and Vital Resistance of Putre- 
factive and Infective Organisms, from a Physical Point of View.” By John 


Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the; Royal 
Institution. — Abstract, 
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been previously familiar to me, and in the sterilization of 
which I had never experienced any difficulty. Fish, flesh, 


and vegetables were re-subjected to trial. Though the 
precautions taken to avoid contamination were far more 
stringent than those observed in my first inquiry, and 
though the interval of boiling was sometimes tripled in 
duration, these infusions, in almost every instance, broke 
down. Spontaneously purified air, filtered air, and cal- 
cined air,—calcined, I may add, with far greater severity 
than was found necessary a year previously,—failed, in 


almost all cases, to protect the infusions from putrefaction, | 


1 had the most implicit confidence in:the correctness of 
my earlier experiments ; indeed, incorrectness would have 
led to consequences exactly opposite to those arrived at. 
Errors of manipulation would have filled my tubes and 
flasks with organisms instead of leaving them transparent 
and void of life. By the unsuccessful experiments above 
referred to a clear issue was therefore raised : Either the 
infusions of fish, flesh, and vegetable had become en- 
dowed in 1876 with an inherent generative energy which 
they did not possess in 1875, or some new contagium ex- 
ternal to the infusions, and of a far more obstinate cha- 
racter than that of 1875, had been brought to bear upon 
them. The scientific mind will not halt in its decision 
between these two alternatives. 

For my own part the gradual but irresistible interaction 
of thought and experiment rendered it at first probable, 
and at last certain that the atmosphere ina which | worked 
had become so virulently infective as to render utterly 
impotent precautions against contamination, and modes 
of sterilization, which had been found uniformly successful 
in a less contagious air. 
laboratory, first to the top, and afterwards to the base- 
ment of the Royal Institution, but found that even here, 
in a multitude of cases, failure was predominant, if not 
uniform. This hard discipline of defeat was needed to 
render me acquainted with all the possibilities of infection 
involved in the construction of my chambers and the 
treatment of my infusions. 

I finally resolved to break away from the Royal Insti- 
tution, and to seek at a distance from it a less infective 
atmosphere. In Kew Gardens, thanks to our President, 
the requisite conditions were faund. I chose for exposure 
in the Jodiell laboratory the special infusions which had 


proved most intractable in the laboratory of the Royal | 


Institution. The result was that liquids which in Albe- 
marle Street resisted two hundred minutes boiling, be- 
coming fruitful afterwards, were utterly sterilised by five 
minutes’ boiling at Kew. 

A second clear issue is thus placed before the Royal 
Society :—Either the infusions had last in Kew Gardens 
an inherent generative energy which they possessed in 
our laboratory, or the remarkable instances of life deve- 


lopment, after long-continued boiling, observed in the | 


laboratory are to be referred to the contagium of its air. 

With a view to making nearer home experiments similar 
to those executed at Kew, I had a shed erected on the 
roof of the Royal Institution. In this shed infusions were 
prepared and introduced into new chambers of burnished 
tin, which had never been permitted to enter our labora- 
tory. After their introduction the liquids were boiled for 
five minutes in an oil-bath. 

The first experiment in this shed resulted in complete 
failure, the air of the shed proving to be sensibly as in- 
fective as the air of the laboratory. 

Either of two causes, or both of them combined, might, 
from my point of view, have produced this result. First, 
a flue from the laboratory was in free communication with 
the atmosphere not far from the shed ; secondly, and this 
was the real cause of the infection, my assistants in 
preparing the infusions, had freely passed from the 
laboratory to the shed. They had thus carried the con- 
tagium by a mode of transfer known to every physician. 

The infected shed was disinfected ; the infusions were 


I therefore removed from the © 


again prepared, and care was taken, by the use of proper 
clothes, to avoid the former causes of contamination. 
The result was similar to that obtained at Kew, viz. 
organic liquids which in the laboratory withstood two 
hundred minutes’ boiling, were rendered permanently 
barren by five minutes’ boiling in the shed. 

A third clear issue is thus placed before us, which 
I should hardly think of formulating before the Royal 
Society, were it not for the incredible confusion which 
apparently besets this subject in the public mind. A rod 
thirty feet in length would stretch from the infusions in 
the shed to the same infusions in the laboratory. At one 
end of this rod the infusions were sterilized by five 
minutes’ boiling, at the other end they withstood two 
hundred minutes’ boiling. As before, the choice rests 
between two inferences :— Either we infer that at one end 
of the rod animal and vegetable infusions possess a 
generative power, which at the other end they do not 
possess ; or we are driven to the conclusion that at the 
one end of the rod we have infected, and at the other end 
disinfected air. 

The second inference is that which will be accepted by 
the scientific mind. To what, then, is the inferred dif- 
ference at the two ends of the rod to be ascribed? In 
one obvious particular the laboratory this year differed 
from that in which my first experiments were made. On 
its floor were various bundles of old and desiccated hay, 
' from which, when stirred, clouds of fine dust ascended 
into the atmosphere, This dust proved to be both fruitful 
and in the highest degree resistant. Prior to the intro- 
duction of the hay which produced the dust, no difficulty 
as regards sterilization had ever been experienced ; sub- 
sequent to its introduction my difficulties and defeats 
began. 

In these and numerous other experiments a method 
was followed which had been substantiaNy employed by 
| Spallanzani and Needham ; and more recently by Wyman 
and Roberts, the method having been greatly refined by 
the philosopher last named. The flasks containing the 
infusions were only partially filled, the portions unoccupied 
by the liquids being taken up with ordinary unfiltered air. 
Now as regards the death-point of contagia, we know 
that in air it is higher than in water, the self-same 
temperature being fatal in the latter and sensibly harm- 
less in the former. Hence my doubt whether, in my 
| recent experiments, the resistance of the contagium did 
not arise from the fact that it was surrounded, not by 
water but by air. 

I changed the method, and made a long series of 
experiments with filtered air. They were almost as un- 
successful as those made with ordinary air. 

One source of discomfort clung persistently to my mind 
throughout these experiments. I was by no means cer- 
tain that the observed development of life was not due to 
germs entangled in the film of liquid adherent to the 
necks and higher interior surfaces of the bulbs. This film 
might have dried, and its germs, surrounded by air and 
vapour, instead of by water, might on this account have 
_ been able to withstand an ordeal to which they would 
| have succumbed tf submerged. 

A plan was, therefore, resorted to’ by which the infu- 
sions were driven by atmospheric pressure through lateral 
channels issuing from the centres of the bulbs, As before, 
_ each bulb was filled with one-third of an atmosphere of 

filtered air, and afterwards heated nearly to redness. 
| When fully charged, the infusion rose higher than the 
central orifice, and no portion of the internal surface was 
wetted save that against which the liquid permanently 
rested. The lateral channel was then closed with a 
lamp without} an instant’s contact being permitted to 
, occur between any part of the infusion and the external 
‘air, It was thus rendered absolutely certain that the 
| contagia exposed subsequently to the action of beat were 


to be sought, neither in the superjacent air nor on the in- 
' 
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terior surfaces of the flasks, but in the body of the infu- 
sions themselves. 

By this method J tested in the first place the substance 
which, at an early stage of the inquiry, had excited my 
suspicion—without reference to which the discrepancy 
between the behaviour of infusions examined in the winter 
of 1875-76 and those examined in the winter of 1876-77 is 
inexplicable, but by reference to which the explanation of 
the observed discrepancy is complete—I mean the old 
hay which cumbered our laboratory floor. a 

Four hours’ continuous boiling failed to sterilise bulbs 
charged with infusions of this old hay. In special cases, 
moreover, germs were found so indurated and resistant, 
that five, six, and in one case even eight hours’ boiling 
failed to deprive them of life. All the difficulties en- 
countered in this long and laborious inquiry were traced 
to the germs which exhibited the extraordinary powers of 
resistance here deseribed. They introduced a plague 
into our atmosphere—the other infusions, like a smitten 
population, becoming the victims of a contagium foreign 
to themselves." 

It is a question of obvious interest to the scientific 
surgeon whether those powerfully resistant germs are 
amenable to the ordinary processes of disinfection. It 
is perfectly certain that they resist to an extraordinary 
extent the action of heat. They have been proved com- 
petent to cause infusions, both animal and vegetable, to 
putrefy. How would they behave in the wards of a 
hospital? There are, moreover, establishments devoted 
to the preserving of meats and vegetables. Do they 
ever experience inexplicable reverses. I think it certain 
that the mere shaking of a bunch of desiccated hay in 
the air of anestablishment of this character might render 
the ordinary process of boiling for a few minutes utterly 
nugatory, thus possibly entailing serious loss. They 
have, as will subsequently appear, one great safeguard in 
the complete purgation of their sealed tins of air. 

Keeping these germs and the phases through which 
they pass to reach the developed organism clearly in view, 
I have been able to sterilise the most obstinate infusions 
encountered in this inquiry by heating them for a minute 
fraction of the time above referred to as Zuszfficient? to steri- 
lise them. The fully developed Bacterium is demonstrably 
killed by a temperature of 140° F. Fixing the mind’s eye 
upon the germ during its passage from the hard and resist- 
ant to the plastic and sensitive state, it will appear in the 
highest degree probable that the plastic stage will be 
reached by different germs in different times. Some aie 
more indurated than others and require a longer immer- 
sion to soften and germinate. For all known germs there 
exists a period of incubation during which they prepare 
themselves for emergence as the finished organisms which 
have been proved so sensitive to heat. If during this 
period, and well within it, the infusion be boiled for even 
the fraction of a minute, the softened germs which are 
then approaching their phase of final development will be 
destroyed. Repeating the process of heating every ten or 
twelve hours, and before the least sexzszb/e change has 
occurred in the infusions, each successive heating will 
destroy the germs then softened and ready for destruc- 
tion, until after a sufficient number of heatings the last 
living germ will disappear. 

Guided by the principle here laid down, and applying 
the heat discontinuously, infusions have been sterilised 
by an aggregate period of heating, which, fifty times 
multiplied, would fail to sterilise them if applied continu- 
ously. Four minutes in the one case can accomplish 
what four hours fail to accomplish in the otber. 

If properly followed out the method of sterilisation here 
described is infallible. A temperature, moreover, far be- 
low the boiling point suffices for sterilisation. 

Another mode of sterilisation equally certain, and per- 


A hard and wiry hay from Guildford, which I have no reason to consider 
was found very difficult to sterilise. 


haps still more remarkable, was forced upon me, so to 
speak, in the following way :—In a multitude of cases a 
thick and folded layer of fatty scum, made up of matted 
Bacteria, gathered upon the surfaces of the infusions, the 
liquid underneath becoming sometimes cloudy throughout, 
but frequently maintaining a transparency equal to that 
of distilled water. The living scum-layer, as Pasteur has 
shown in other cases, appeared to possess the power of 
completely intercepting the atmospheric oxygen, appro- 
priating the gas and depriving the germs in the liquid 
underneath of an element necessary to their development. 
Above the scum, moreover, the interior surfaces of the 
bulbs used in my experiments were commonly moistened 
by the water of condensation. Into it the Bacteria some- 
times rose, forming a kind of gauzy film to a height of an 
inch or more above the liquid. In fact, wherever air was 
to be found, the Bacteréa followed it. It seemed a neces- 
sity of their existence. Hence the question, What will 
occur when the infusions are deprived of air? 

I was by no means entitled to rest satisfied with an 
inference as an answer to this question ; for Pasteur, in 
his masterly researches, has abundantly demonstrated 
that the process of alcoholic fermentation depends on the 
continuance of life without air—other organisms than 
Torula being also shown competent to live without 
oxygen. Experiment alone could determine the effect of 
exhaustion upon the particular organisms here under 
review. Air-pump vacua were first employed, and with a 
considerable measure of success. Life was demonstrably 
enfeebled in such vacua. 

Sprengel pumps were afterwards used to remove more 
effectually both the air dissolved in the infusions and that 
diffused in the spaces above them. The periods of ex- 
haustion varied from one to eight hours, and the results 
of the experiments may be thus summed up :—Could the 
air be completely removed from the infusions, there is 
every reason to believe that sterilisation zwéthout boiling 
would in most, if not in all cases, be the result. But, 
passing from probabilities to certainties, it is a proved 
fact, that in numerous cases unboiled infusions deprived 
of air by five or six hours’ action of the Sprengel pump 
are reduced to permanent barrenness. In a great number 
of cases, moreover, where the unboiled infusion would 
have become cloudy, exposure to the boiling temperature 
for a single minute sufficed completely to destroy the life 
already on the point of being extinguished through defect 
of air. With a single exception, I am not sure that any 
infusion escaped sterilisation by five minutes’ boiling after 
it had been deprived of air by the Sprengel pump. These 
five minutes accomplished what five hours often failed to 
accomplish in the presence of air. 

The inertness of the germs in liquids deprived of air is 
not due to a mere susfension of their powers. They are 
killed by being deprived of oxygen. For when the air 
which has been removed by the Sprengel pump is, after 
some time, carefully restored to the infusion, unaccol- 
panied by germs from without, there is no revival of life. 
By removing the air we stifle the life which the returning 
air is incompetent to restore. 


et 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS AT 
WOBURN 


ji the autumn of 1875 Mr. C. Randell proposed to the 

Council of the Royal Agricultural Society that it be 
referred to the Chemical Committee to consider the 
propriety, and the manner, of instituting a series of 
experiments, to test the accuracy of the estimated value of 
manure obtained by the consumption of different articles 
of food, as given in Mr. Lawes’ paper, in the Spring 
Number of the Journal of the Society. : 

As it was decided that experiments by practical farmers 
in different districts could not be relied on, the Duke of 
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Bedford very kindly offered to afford facilities for making 
new experiments at his own cost. 

Mr. Lawes and Dr. Voelcker were requested to draw 
up a scheme for carrying on, at Woburn, such experiments 
as they, in communication with the Chemical Committee, 
might determine on. His grace offered to give up for the 
purpose Crawley Mill Farm, comprising about ninety 
acres, with the house and buildings. But, on examination, 
it was found that there was no sufficient area on that farm 
so even in character, and in condition, of soil, as to render 
it available for a considerable series of comparative field 
experiments. Evcntually, after inspection of many others, 
a large field of much more suitable land was selected, on 
Birchmoor Farm. Crawley Mill Farm is, however, also 
retained, as a means of providing a residence for the 
Superintendent of the experiments, the requisite buildings, 
and the opportunity of having at command the necessary 
horse and hand labour for the experiments. Mr. P. H. 
Cathcart, formerly at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, has been appointed the Resident Superin- 
tendent of the experiments. 

As experiments to determine the value of the manure 
obtained by the consumption of purchased foods ob- 
viously involved the necessity of feeding animals under 
conditions in which the manure could be collected with 
as little loss as possible, the Duke of Bedford has 
erected eight very complete feeding boxes, in which 
the manure for the experimental barley and root crops 
recently sown has been made. 

The field devoted to the field experiments has an area 
of twenty-seven acres; the soil has been carefully tested 
all over, and an account taken of the history of the field 
since 1874. 

It was considered important, especially with reference 
to valuations under the Agricultural Holdings’ Act, to 
add, if possible, to our knowledge of the manure-value of 
both artificial manures and consumed feeding stuffs ; and 
it was decided, therefore, both to compare the effects of 
the manure obtained by the consumption of selected pur- 
chased foods, with those obtained by artificial manures 
estimated to supply the same constituents, and also to 
determine the effects of dung and artificial manuring sub- 
stances, applied year after year, on the Woburn soil, and 
to compare these with the results obtained for so many 
years, with the same manures, on the very different soil at 
Rothamsted. Accordingly, 2? of the six acres where wheat 
had been grown in 1876, after tares and turnips, each fed 
with cake, are devoted to the continuous growth of wheat, 
and 2} acres to the continuous growth of barley. In each 
case the area is divided into eleven plots, of a quarter of 
an acre each. 

The description and quantities of the manures for these 
experiments have been so carefully selected that in the end 
valuable results must be obtained as to the comparative 
value of various kinds of artificial manure as compared with 
farmyard manure, the constituents of which are accuratcly 
known. Two of the plots are unmanured; seven are 
manured with artificial manure of more or less compli- 
cated composition, and two with farmyard manure esti- 
mated to contain different proportions of nitrogen. In 
connection with the farmyard manure an accurate record 
is kept of the kinds and quantities of food from which it 
is produced, as also of the increase in the live-weight of 
the stock thus fed. 

Besides these continuous experiments a series of rota- 
tion experiments—seeds, wheat, roots, barley, in succes- 
sive years from 1877 to 1881—are to be carried out. The 
stock which is to supply the farmyard manure for these 
experiments is to be fed with decorticated cotton-cake, 
which among purchased feeding stuffs has a very high 
manure value, and maize-meal, which has a very low ma- 
nure value. The effects of the manures obtained by the 
consumption of these foods will be compared with those 

of artificial manures supplying, in one case the same 
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amount of nitrogen, potass, phosphoric acid, &c., as is 
estimated to be contained in the manure from the cotton- 
cake consumed, and in another the same as in that from the 
maize-meal consumed. Accordingly, four feeding experi- 
ments have been conducted, in each of which the same 
amount of litter has been used, and the same amount of 
roots, and the same amount of wheat-strawchaff consumed. 
In Experiment 1, 1,000 lbs. decorticated cotton-cake were 
given in addition ; and in Experiment 2, 1,000 lbs. maize- 
meal. In Experiments 3 and 4 no purchased food was 
given ; but in Experiment 3 artificial manures estimated 
to contain the same amount of the chief constituents as 
the manure from 1,000 Ibs. of cotton-cake, and in Experi- 
ment 4 the same as from 1,000 lbs, maize-meal, will be ap- 
plied to the land, in addition to the root and chaff manure. 

Four areas of four acres each have been devoted to these 
rotation experiments, eight of them coming into exact 
experiment this year, and the remaining eight in 1878, 
Each area of four acres is again divided into four plots, 
each of the latter sub-divisions bearing the same crop 
during the rotation of four years, but undergoing different 
treatment in the way of manure. For example, rotation 
No. 1, now under seeds, is treated as follows. Each plot 
is being separately fed by sheep. Plot 1 with cotton- 
cake ; Plot 2 with maize-meal ; and Plots 3 and 4 without 
purchased food. But, for the succeeding wheat, artificial 
manure estimated to contain nitrogen, and other consti- 
tuents, in amounts equal to those in the manure from the 
consumed cotton-cake, will be applied to Plot 3, and 
artificial manure, equal to that frona the consumed maize- 
meal will be applied to Plot 4. For the roots in 1879 (suc- 
ceeding the wheat), the 4 acres will be manured as already 
described, and barley will complete the course in 1880. 
The other rotations are so treated as at the end of the 
four years to yield a collection of data that must be of the 
highest value in agricultural chemistry, and therefore to 
practical agriculture. Ina “ Statement” as to the objects 
and plan of the experiment which lies before us, full 
details are given on all points, and carefully constructed 
tables relating to every stage of the experiments, which 
show that all possible care has been taken to secure 
accuracy and practical utility in the results. The expe- 
riment will no doubt be anxiously watched by all in- 
terested in scientific agriculture. 


NOTES 


Pror, FRANKLAND, D.C.L., F.R.S., has now in the press 
a volume containing his collected researches in Pure, Applied, 
and Physical Chemistry, dedicated to Prof. Bunsen, of Heidel- 
berg. The section on Pure Chemistry treats, amongst other 
matters, of the Isolation of the Organic Radicals, and the Dis- 
covery of Organo-Metallic Bodies, and their A pplication to the 
Synthetical Production of Organic Compounds. In the section 
devoted to Applied Chemistry, the author describes his Investi- 
gations on the Manufacture of Gas for Illuminating Purposes ; on 
the Qualities of Potable Waters; and on the Treatment of the 
Sewage of Towns. Physical Chemistry includes his Experiments 
upon Flames, and upon the Source of Muscular Power, to- 
gether with those on the Spectra of Gases and Vapours, Each 
chapter is preceded by introductory remarks, having reference 
to the scope, object, and future development of the subject 
treated of. Mr. Van Voorst is the publisher. 


A MOVEMENT has been commenced in Spain for the formation 
of au association similar to the British Association. The Madrid 
Societies of Natural {History, Anthr>pology, and Geography 
have appointed a joint commission to consider how best to 
orgauise an annual meeting in different parts of the kingdom for 
the purpose of investigating matters of scientific interest within 
the domain of these societies, and also to arrange for the publi- 
cation of the results that may thus be obtained. A movement 
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like this leads one ‘to hope that a fair future is yet in store for 
Spain. 

It is prohable that the Sixth Congress of Russian Naturalists 
will not be held this year, the Government not having granted a 


sum of money for the expenses of the Congress, and private help 
being unlikely to be forthcoming on account of the war. 


THE fifth session of the International Congress of the Medical 
Sciences will be held at Geneva, from September 9 to15. In 
connection with the Congress there will be an exhibition of new 
apparatus and instruments used in medicine, surgery, physiology, 
&e. Articles for exhibition should be sent free of all charges to 
the ‘“‘ Direction de l’Exposition du Congrés Médical; Dr. J. L. 
Reverdin, place du Lac, Geneva.” Intending exbibitors should 
intimate before August 15 what space they are likely to require. 


WE hope shortly to give an account of the proceedings which 
took place in connection with the recent Gauss centenary 
celebration. We may here state that the festival speech was 
delivered by Prof. Dr. Sommer, that a sketch for a monument 
by the Berlin sculptor, Schzefer, was exhibited in the Festival 
Hall, and that his Majesty, the Emperor of Germany, was a 
contributor to the Memorial Fund. The following pampblets 
have appeared :—‘‘ Briefe zwischen A. von I1umboldt und 
Gauss. Herausgegeben von Dr. K. Brubns;” ‘‘Gauss, Ein 
Umriss seines Lebens und Wirkens. Von F. A. T. Winnecke ;” 
‘‘Uber die Anzahl der Ideal-Classen in den verschiedenen 
Ordnungen eines endlicben Korpers. Von R. Dedekind.” The 
committee also intend to publish an account of Gauss’s relations 


with Brunswick. 


FRANCE appears to be becoming more and more anxlous to 
do honour to her science worthies by the erection of statues. A 
statue to Arago is being erected at Perpignan, in the department 
of Orientales Pyrénées. Another to Niepce de Saint-Victor, a 
name well known in connection with improvements in photo. 
graphy, will be erected at Chalons, his native place, by public 
subscription, at the instance of the Municipal Council of the city. 
It is also stated that a public subscription will be opened at 
Lyons on behalf of Ampére, the inventor of the electro-magnet, 
and the precursor of Faraday in the invention of the inductive 
electricity. Ampere was born in that city in 1775, and his 
father was guillotined there on the Place des Terraux for having 
been active in the great royalist rebellion against the Convention, 
which ended in the famous siege of Lyons and his capture by 
Dubois-Crancé. 


AT the usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday, a paper on “Journeys up the Niger and 
Notes on the Neighbouring Countries,’”’ by Bishop Crowther, was 
read. The paper, which dealt with the journeys of Bishop 
Crowther in Western Africa, between 1841 and 1871, described 
the character of the river Niger, the villages of the natives upon 
its banks, the tribes scattered about the neighbouring countries, 
&c. It was remarked that the actual extent of the delta of the 
river was still uncertain, but the lecturer inclined to the opinion 
that the affluents of the river, and particularly the Bénuwé, on 
the south bank, if traced to their source would lead to a rich 
field of discovery. What might be called the delta of the river 
was a vast tract of marshy country extending along a coast line 
of 120 miles, and probably in parts some 150 miles in breadth, 
In the course of the journey of some 7oo miles no less than 
thirteen tribes, speaking as many different languages, were met 
with. Ten of the tribes appeared to be of the same family, and 
might be classed as aboriginal. The Ilousas were a tribe spread 
in the widest direction, and the territory in which their language 
was spoken appeared to be more considerable than any in Africa, 
It was a beautiful language, and had become to Africa what 
French is to Europe. 
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of Africa wasthe Fulah. The Filanis were a remarkable people 
who had conquered extensive parts far to the south of the river 
Bénuwé. Dr. Barth stated that he had been told by natives of the 
interior that in bygone days an ancient kingdom called Ghanata 
had existed. The trade routes which meet the Egga on the 
Niger were important; the chief came from the north, from 
Tripoli, across the Sahara, with European produce on camels to 
the Nupe kingdom, where it was distributed in the neigh- 
bouring countries. It has been resolved by the Church Mission- 
ary Society to send out a small steamer, drawing only three feet 
of water, to push further into the interior, and afford assistance 
to Bishop Crowther to carry the missionary work more com- 
pletely among the natives. 


A MuseEum of Science and Arts has been established at St. 
Lonis, U.S. 


WE are glad to learn that the experiments with Jablocbkoff’s 
Electric Light are to be repeated at the West India Dock to- 
morrow evening. We hope all will go well and fairly on this 
occasion so as to allow a real test to be made of the practical 
utility of the invention. ; 


AN Italian optician established in Paris has constructed a very 
sensitive metallic thermometer on a new principle. The dila- 
tions of a small sheet of platinised silver are amplified by means 
of a system of levers, and the motion is communicated toa needle 
ona dial, on which degrees are marked, The motion of the 
needle is almost instantaneous. The apparatus has been tested 
In the *‘ Ville de Paris,” a new balloon sent up on June 3 at 
Paris. 


THE St. Petersburg Society of Naturalists has intrusted Pro- 
fessors Fr, Schmidt and Inostrantseff with a geological explo- 
ration of the Valley of the Neva, from Schliisselburz down to 
the Finnish Gulf. From the interest possessed by the glacial 
accumulations in this valley, as well as the qualifications of both 
professors for this special subject, we may expect much new light 
on the question of the glaciation of Northern Russia. 


THE Zurkestan Gazette gives the latest news from M. Prshe- 
valsky, dated from Lob Nor, February 22. After having 
reached this lake by the valley of the Lower Tarim, M. Prshe- 
valsky advanced 130 miles east of the lake. The survey and 
the astronomical measurements of latitudes and longitudes Le 
has made give a totally new aspect to the map of the country. 
The population on the banks of the Tarim and around the Lob 
Nor is very sparse ; the people speak almost the same language 
as that of Eastern Turkestan. The flora and fauna of the locality 
are very poor; some vegetation is found only in the Tarim valley, 
the neighbourhood being a true desert. During February and 
March M, Prshevalsky was to stay in the Lower Tarim, during 
May at Yuldus, and during June at Kunghes. About the begin- 
ning of July he proposes to return to Kuldsha to begin in 
August his journey to the Tibet. 


THE Gardener's Chronicle learns that it is proposed to erect at 
Ootacamund, in the Neilgherry Hills, a statne of the late Mr. 
MaclIvor, to whom the successful cultivatlon of Cinchona on 
those Indian slopes is so pre-eminently due. 


WE see from the Report of the Auckland (New Zealand) In- 
stitute for 1876-7, that that society is in a flourishing con- 
dition, and that during the year thirteen papers on subjects of 
scientific importance in connection with the Colony were read. 
Abont a year ago a fine new museum was opened, the cost of 
building having been 4,000/., half of which was raised by private 
subscription and half obtained as a grant from the New Zealand 
Government. 


AT a recent meeting of the St. Petersburg Technical So- 
ciety, M. Chikolef made an interesting commumication as to 
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the experiments recently made at St. Petersburg for determiaing 
the lighting power of the electrical light at great distances. The 
power of the light is notably increased by covering the carbon of 
the lamp with a thin sheet of copper (one-sixteenth of the 
diameter of the carbon at its upper part, and from one-forty-eighth 
to one-sixty-fourth in its lower part). It depends also upon the 
direction given to the carbon, the best being to turn the cup 
towards the object to belighted. The great machine of Alteneck, 
with a carbon of 12 millim. cof diameter, gave a maximum of 
light equal to 10,210 candles, and a mean of 5,739 candles; 
whilst with a carbon of 10 millim., but galvanised, it gave a 
maxinium of 16,255 candles (20,275 when the cup is turned as 
above) and a mean of 14,039 candles. The light was sufficient 
to make objects visible (for military purposes) at a distance of 
3,080 yards. Of many machines used, the most economical 
proved to be the great one of Alteneck. 


THE Society for Improvement of Public Health in Utrecht, 
offers a prize of 100 gulden for the best work on the liquid ma- 
nure of stables, giving (1) an accurate account of the literature 
of the subject 5 (2) a description of original experiments on the 
means of obtaining from horse urine diluted with water, products 
which, either as manure or asa chemical preparation, may be 
brought into commerce in comparatively large quantities ; (3) 
full numerical tables on quantitative chemical analyses made ; 
(4) a thorough treatment of the financial side of the question, 
The memoirs may be written in Dutch, German, French, or 
English, and are to be sent, with sealed envelope and motto, to 
Prof. Dr. Th. Mac Gillvory, Director of the Veterinary School 
jn Utrecht, before Septemher, 1578. 


THE very interesting discoveries in prehistoric archwology 
made by lf. Kibalchich at Kief, were the subject of his last 
commonication at the Russian Archeological Society. The 
numerons caves in the limestone on the banks of the 
Dnieper seem to have been a favourite haunt of men, even 
during the first ten centuries of our era. Very important 
objects have been found in these caves dating from the time of 
the introduction of Christianity in Russia, showing a remark- 
able mixture of articles used in Pagan and in Christian worship, 
establishing a link between Christian and Indian religious sym- 
bols. We notice especially those caves at Kief which date from 
the earliest stone period. They are very long, sinuous, but 
narrow, and contain great quantities of the plainest stone 
weapons and stone pearls, together with burned bones of various 
animals. Some facts lead us to infer the existence of lake-dwell- 
ings in the vicinity. Close to these oldest dwelling-places there 
exists a profusion of conic mounds of houlders and doorganes 
(high mounds of earth), or burial-places, coming from times 
anterior to the introduction of Christianity in Russia. They con- 
tain skeletons, o‘ten without skulls, which are buried sepa- 
rately, and a variety of weapons and utensils. The number of 
such burial-places at Kief and in its neighbourhood is very large. 
One cemetery of that epoch occupies twenty-three acres in the 
Fundukley Street, without reckoning the numerous ‘‘kitchen- 
moands.” The objects excavated by M. Kibalchich will form, 
it is hoped, the nucleus of an archeological mnseum to be 
opened at Kief. The excavations are to be continned. 


THE Panama Star and Herald of the 21st ult., states that the 
destructive tidal wave experienced at Callao and the ports to 
the north of that place extended as far south as the northern 
boundary of Chili, but how much further south was not known, 
as the telegraph communication had been interrupted. The 
almost complete destruction was reported of Antofagasta, Iqnique, 
Arica, Tambo do Moro, Pabellon de Pica, and Ilo. Severe 
shocks of earthquake were felt, but they caused little damage. 
The destruction of life and property was caused by the frightfu) 
upheaval and ingress of the sea. At Arica the sea washed over 


the town tothe hill at the back of the church and destroyed 
much valuable property. The wreck of the United States 
steamer /Vateree, carried inland a couple of miles by the tidal 
wave of 1868, was again floated, and carried a mile or two 
further up the coast. ‘The’sea in some places rose over sixty 
feet, and the destruction of life and property is believed to have 
been enormous. 


THE final report of the Sub- Wealden Exploration has just 
been issued by Mr. H. Willett. We reports that the depth 
attained on December 21 last year was 1,823 feet, and on April 
12, 1,905 feet. On the last-mentioned date a letter was sent by 
the Diamond Boring Company, stating they used the best 
endeavours to reach a depth of 2,000 feet and had failed, owing 
to the want of lining permitting the hole to fall in on the rods 
and jambing them. Mr. Willett writes :—‘* The Sub-Wealden 
exploration Js, therefore, brought to a close, and has proved 
conclusively that in the lowest part of the Wealden area no 
palseozoic rocks exist within 1,900 feet of the surface. That the 
search was justified, and that the scientific deductions of Prof. 
Prestwich, F.R.S., were entitled to the highest consideration 
may be found in the fact that palzeozoic rocks of the Devonian 
period have been discovered (containing spiriferce) in the boring 
made at the brewery of Sir Henry Meux and Co., at the corner 
of Tottenham-Court Road London.” Mr. Willett adds: ‘‘ The 
search should undoubtedly be further promoted in the valley 
of the Thames and at other points in the south-east of Eng- 
land.” 


M. FERDINANDO ToMMASI has recently constructed a ‘ ther- 
modynamic motor,” in which work is done by the mere dilata- 
tion of a liquid (oil) without change of state. 

Mr. SAMUEL HIGHLEY writes us:—‘‘In connection with 
Mr. Atkinson’s letter as to the phenomena connected with 
Japanese mirrors, and the question as to their method of manu- 
facture, a few years ago Prof. Pepper cxhibited the reflected 
figure formed by these specula when illuminated hy a beam of 
oxyhydrogen light npon the screen at the Polytechnic Insti‘ution. 
In his ‘ Cyclopsedic Science’ the question of the method of the 
production of such mirrors is fully discnssed. During the time 
the Japanese mirrors were being exhibited at the Polytechnic, 
an English brass-worker tried to solve the problem and appa- 
rently discovered the secret of the Japanese makers. IIe found 
that taking ordinary brass and stamping upon its surface with 
any suitable die, not once, but three times in success’on, upon 
exactly the same spot, grinding down and polishing between 
each act of stamping, a molecular difference was established 
between the stamped and unstamped parts, so that images of the 
pattern could be reflected from the finally-polished surface, just 
as with the Japanese specula, thongh no difference of surface 
could be detected by the eye. One operation did not produce 
this result. Mr. James Princeps published an account of his 
investigations on this subject in the Yoxrrzal of the Asittic 
Society, vol. i., p. 242. Me gives as the result of his anylysis of 
the Japanese alloy, copper, $0 parts; tin, 202—100; with no 
traces of silver or arsenic, but a slight indication of zinc. He 
snpposed that the phenomena resulted from difference of density 
produced by means of stamping,and that the thinnest parts, from 
being the hardest, should give the stronger reflection.” 


In the last number of the 7yansactions of the Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland is a paper read April 24, 
by Sir Wm. Thomson, on Compass Adjustment on the Clyde, 
the aim of the paper being to show that the Clyde is pre- 
eminently suitable for the adjustment of the compasses of ships 
under way. 

THE ninth annual report on the noxious, beneficial, and other 
insects of the State of Missonri, by Chas. V. Riley, the State 
Entomologist, contains descriptions (with woodcuts) of the fol- 
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lowing insects :—The gooseberry span-worm (Zufitchia ribearia, 
Fitch), the imported currant worm (Nematus ventricosus, Klug.), 
the native currant worm (Pristifhora erossularia, Walsh), the 
strawberry worm (Zmphytus maculatus, Norton), Abbot’s white 
pine worm (Lophyrus abbott, Leach), and Le Conte’s pine worm 
(Lophyrits le conte?, Fitch). There is an account of the progress 
of the Colorado beetle, the army worm, the wheat-head army 
worm, and the Rocky Mountain locust. 


MuscuLar contraction, it is known, is always accompanied 
with electric phenomena; the difference of electric potential 
between two points of a mnscle, undergoes a diminution, which» 
according to Bernstein, precedes by about 44,5 of a second, the 
contraction of the muscle. This electric variation has been 
observed on various muscles, and in particular on the heart (by 
Du Bois Reymond and Kiihne), and recently M. Marey has 
represented it graphically by photographing the indications of a 
Lippmann capillary electrometer. We learn from the Yournal 
de Physique, that M. De la Roche has tried the experiment on 
the heart of a living man. Two points of the epidermis of the 
chest were connected with the poles of a capillary electrometer, 
by means of electrodes, formed each of a bar of amalgamated 
zinc, with a plug of muslin at its lower end saturated with sul- 
phate of zinc. Ileld with insulating handles, the bars were 
applied, cne with its plug opposite the point of the heart, under 
the left nipple, and the other to another point of the chest. The 
mercurial column was then seen to execute a series of very 
distinct periodical pulsations synchronous with the pulse ; each 
pulsation even marked the double movenient of the beart (of the 
auricles and ventricles), The amplitude corresponded to about 
xeoo Daniell. 


WE have received from Perthes of Gotha a special map of 
Eastern Turkey, by Dr. Petermann, so full of details that for the 
war operations on and heyond the Danube, should the Russians 
succeed in crossing, we know of no better. 


A Russian work, by M. Bogolubsky, on Gold and Gold 
Mining in Russia, is worthy of notice. It contains very 
interesting information upon that industry in Russia and 
Siberia. We observe that the area of gold mines occu- 
pies in the Russian empire about 2,100,000 square miles, and 
now yields yearly about 80,000 lbs. of gold, in value upwards of 
3,000,000/. sterling, The total amount of gold produced in 
Russia since 1752 bas been upwards of 2,509,000 lbs. 


A VERY thorough and exhaustive investigation of the Alaska 
region may now be expected, through the agency of Mr. E. W. 
Nelson, a well-known naturalist, who has lately proceeded to 
Norton Sound, by way of Alaska, to relieve Mr. Turner. {le 
has been provided with the necessary outfit by the Smithsonian 
Institution, and will probably greatly increase the amount of our 
knowledge of that interesting country. 


WE have received from Mr. Stanford ‘‘ Botanical Tables for 
the Use of Junior Students,” by Miss Arabella B. Buckley. 
There are two tables—one of some common terms nsed in de- 
scribing plants, and the other a table of the chief natural orders 
of British plants, arranged according to Bentham and Oliver. 
Both tables are well arranged, and seem to us well calculated 
to serve the purpose for which they are intended. 


M. Mxcurtn has lately been making important researches on 
Acarians, and on tbat strange asexual form called Hypopes, a 
form which is not absolutely necessary for reproduction, but 
which seems to occur under certain biological conditions, for the 
indefinite conservation of the species. In the aérial reservoirs of 
birds, especially Gallinacez, there breeds an inoffensive species, 
which M. Meguin calls Ayfodites glaber, which sends colonies even 
into the bronchial branches, and into the marrowless bones of the 
limbs in communication with the air vessels in birds. Another 


harmless acarian is found in the cellular tissue of birds living 
and dying there, and persisting after death, surrounded by a 
calcareous tubercle. A third species, which lives normally 
between the barbs of the feathers, produces at the time of moult- 
ing, and in the skin of the birds, especially domestic and wild 
pigeons, a hypopial vermiform nymph. Without this precaution 
of nature, the species would be annihilated, by! reason of the 
fall of the feathers in the moulting season. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Lesser White-nosed Monkey (Cercopithecus 
petaurista) from West Africa, presented by Mrs. Cleaver; a 
Common Buzzard (Luteo vulgaris), European, presented by Mr. 
F. Buckland; a Smooth Snake (Coronella levis) from Hamp- 
shire, presented by Lord Lilford, F.Z.S. ; three Crested Guinea 
Fowls (Mumida cristata), two Vulturine Guinea Fowls (Vuside 
vulturina) from East Africa, an Imperial Eagle (Aguile simpe- 
vialis) from Turkey, deposited ; four Summer Ducks (4 ix spovsa), 
bred in the Gardens. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
WN Gels IST GE IN Ci: 


OXxFoRD.—In a Convocation held June 5, the decree autho- 
rising tbe expenditure of 7,000/. on the construction and fittings 
of new chemical laboratories at the University Museum, to 
which we referred p. 94, was introduced by Prof. H. Smith, and 
carried on a division by 64 against 42. 

A second proposal to grant a sum of 2,400/. for additions to the 
University Observatory was carried on a division by 46 placets 
to 27 non-placets. 

The Trustees of the Johnson Memorial Prize for the encou- 
ragement of the study of astronomy propose the following sub- 
ject for an essay:—‘‘ The History of the Successive Stages of 
our Knowledge of Nebulee, Nebulous Stars, and Star-Clusters 
from the Time of Sir Wm. Herschel.”’ The prize is a gold 
medal of the value of ten guineas, with what remains of the 
dividends of four years on 3382, reduced annuities, after deducting 
cost for medals, and other expenses. The essays must be sent 
to the Registrar of the University on or before March 31, 1879, 
under the usual conditions. 


CAMBRIDGE.—A curatorship in the Department of Zoology 
at the Museum of the University of Cambridge has just been 
established by the Senate, to which Mr. J. F. Bullar, B.A., of 
Trinity College, has been appointed. Mr. Bullar graduated in 
the first class of the Natural Sciences Tripos of 1875, and has 
been twice nominated by the University to study at the Zoological 
Station at Naples, where he is at present working. 

The various special examinations for the Ordinary B.A. 
Degree were held on Friday and Saturday week, when the total 
number of candidates was 204, while at the corresponding period 
of 1876 the number was 190. Candidates can select one of the fol- 
lowing subjects for this final examination, viz., Theology, Law, 
Modern History, Natural Sciences, Moral Sciences, Mechanism, 
and Applied Science. The number in each branch of study is 
as follows :—Theology, 95, Law, 31, Political Economy, 29; 
Modern History, 24; Natural Sciences, 21—viz., 13 in 
Chemistry, 5 in Botany, 2 in Zoology, 1 in Geology. In 
Mechanism and Applied Science there are four candidates. 

Mr. William Napier Shaw, B.A., has been elected a fellow 
of Emmanuel College. He graduated as 16th Wrangler in the 
Mathematical Tripos of 1876, and obtained a first-class in the 
Natural Sciences Tripos, 1877, being distinguished in physics. 


Lonpon.—The Council of University College have elected 
Mr. G. D. Thane Professor of Anatomy for two years. 


Dorpat.—The Annual Report of the Dorpat University 
for 1876, gives the number of students at the University as 
815, of whom 86 study theology, 173 jurisprudence, 121 history 
and philology, 363 medicine, and 72 physics and mathematics. 
The number of professors is 67. “he library of the University 
numbers 138,924 volumes. 


Rucpy SCHOOL NaTuraL History SociETy.—The Report 
of this Society for 1876, shows that it is ina “fairly healthy 
condition,” to use the words of the preface. A considerable 
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proportion of the papers are by members of the Society, as are 
also several of the illustrations. The papers are on very varied 
subjects and all up to a creditable standard. The preface com- 
plains that so few members take an active part in the Society’s 
proceedings, but, in this respect, the Society is no worse than 
others of much greater pretension. Still it would be to the 
advantage of the youthful members if the patrous and office- 
bearers made every effort to increase the number of actual 
workers. We regret that our space prevents us making special 
reference to any of the papers. The Botanical Section has 
issued a list of local plants, by H. W. Trott, the result of many 
years’ observation ; this last, we daresay, may be obtained by 
any one desiring it. The price is only 9. 


Lowpon ScHooL-BoArp DisTRicrs.—Mr. Stanford is pre- 
paring for the School-Board of London a series of maps of the 
various School-Board districts of the metropolis, which are likely 
to possess considerable interest. These maps are on the scale of 
six inches to a mile, show the various School-Board subdivisions, 
the positions of the schools which have been erected by the 
Board, and, in a different colour, of those which are under the 
Board’s inspection. We have seen the sheet of the Hackney 
district, and no better evidence could be produced of the tho- 
roughly good work done by the Board since its institution. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Alemorie della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, Jannary.— 
Note from Prof. Draper on photographing the spectra of Venus 
and a Lyrz ; a 28-inch reflector and a 12-inch refractor are the 
instruments used, and an exposure of from ten to twenty minutes. 
In the photograph of the spectrum of a Lyra bands or broad 
lines appear in the ultra-violet region totally different to anything 
in the solar spectrum. 

February.—Letter on the comet Borelly, 1877, Brorsen- 
Bruhns, 1857, and the eclipse of the moon of February 27, 1877. 
The spectra of the first appears, according to him, to consist of 
some carbon compound.—Tables of statistics of protuberances 
and spots observed at Rome in the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1877.—List of positions on the solar limb in which the 
vapour of magnesium was observed from February 20, 1876, to 
July 4 of the same year.—In the appendix to this number ap- 
pears an article explaining the construction of the several dif- 
ferent forms of aneroid barometers. 

March.—List of positions on the solar limb in which the 
vapour of magnesium was observed from July to November, 1876, 
by Prof. Tacchini, and a table for the year showing the frequency 
of visibility of the 4-line and 1,474-line, from which it appears 
that the latter line is more frequently visible than the former. 
Table of positions and size of protuberances observed at Rome 
in 1876, by Father Secchi.—Some observations of the zadiacal 
light, by Prof. A. Serpierii—Note by Prof. Tacchini on Mr. Le 
Verrier’s researches on the intra-Mercurial planet.— Drawings of 
chromosphere for September and October, 1875, made at Rome 
and Palermo. 

April.—Spots and facula observed spectroscopically and 
directly at Palermo in 1876. This paper consists of the daily 
notes of observations of the chromosphere for last year.—-Table 
of spots and faculz observed in February and March, 1877, by 
Prof. Tacchini.—Drawings of the chromosphere for October, 
November, and December, 1875, by Secchi, Ferrari, and Tac- 
chini, observed at Rome and Palermo. 


Journal de Physique, April.—On the cause of the motion in 
the radiometer, by M. Gaffie.—On the capillary theory of Gauss 
and its extension to the capillary properties of liquid lines, by 
M. Lippmanu.—New electric lamp, by M. Jabloschkoff.—On 
the quadrant electrometer of Sir W. Thomson, by M. Benoit. 
—Complement to the theory of the microscope and the dark 
chamber, by M. Neyreneuf.—Experiments of static electricity, 
by M. Grisson. 


May. — On the observation of the infra-red part of the 
solar spectrum by means of the effects of phosphorescence, by 
M. Edm. Becquerel.—Determination of the polar distance in 
magnets, by M. Benoit.—Electric variation produced by con- 
traction of the heart in the living man, by M. De la Roche.— 
On a new industrial application of heat, called the thermo- 
dynamic motor, by M. Ferd. Tommasi.—On the absorbent 
power of moist alr, by M. Hoorweg.—On refrigerating mixtures 
of snow and sulphuric acid, by M, Pfaundler, 
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Morphologisches Fahrbuch, vol, iii, Part 1.—Oscar Hertwig, 
contributions on the formation, fertilisation, and cleavage of the 
animal ovum, part second (/femofis, Nephelis, Rana temporaria, 
and &, esculenta), 86 pages, 5 plates.—A. Rauber, the fixation 
of long bones in joints, and the form of the bones. —W. Molden- 
hauer, the development of the middle and outer ear, 56 pages, 
4 plates. 


Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze ¢ Lettere, Rendiconti, vol. x. 
Fasc, vii.—Two new mycetes parasitic on vines, by M. Cattaneo. 
—On a cause little estimated in the pathogenesis of some female 
diseases, by M. de Giovanni.—The molecular velocity of gas 
and the corresponding velocity of sound, by M. Brusotti, 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
Lonpon 


Chemical Society, June 7.—Dr. Gladstone in the chair,.— 
The following papers were read:—On the gases inclosed in 
lignite coal and mineral resin from Bovey lleathfield, by J. W. 
Thomas. Four samples were examined, two of which contained 
much hydrated oxide of iron in the cleavages. The gases con- 
sisted chiefly of carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, nitrogen, and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. In one case sulphur sublimed off in yellow 
crystals ; organo-sulphur compounds, mercaptan, sulphide of 
allyl, &c., were also present in the gases, The lignites resemble 
cannel coal more than any other of the true coals as regards the 
occluded gases, but are far less stable, decomposing, 77 vacza, 
below 200° C., whilst the true coals resist a temperature of 300° 
C. It seems probable that the iron pyrites of true coal have 
derived their sulphur from that existing in organic combination 
in the plants from which coal is produced.—On apparatus for 
gas analysis, by Dr. Frankland. The author proposes to substi- 
tute for the india-rubber cork, which has several disadvantages, 
at the bottom of the water-cylinder, a cast-iron base through 
which the two glass tubes pass, and are firmly clamped by a 
wooden clamp ; the latter is screwed to the cast-iron base. The 
most important improvement is, however, the removal of the 
steel clamps which connect the laboratory and measuring tubes. 
These are replaced by a glass cup at the top of the measuring 
tube into which fits the drawn-out end of the laboratory tube, 
covered with thin sheet-india-rubber ; this flexible joint, when 
wetted and covered with mercury, is quite air-tight.—On narco- 
tine, cotarnine, and hydrocotarnine, Part V., by Dr, Wright. 
The preparation of bromhydrocotarnine hydrobromide, bromo- 
cotarnine hydrobromide, and tribromhydrocotarnine hydrobro- 
mide is described ; the second of these bodies, when heated to 
200° splits into a new base, tarconine, and a large amount of an 
indigo-blue substance; the latter body is very insoluble, but dis- 
solves in strong sulphuric acid, forming a magnificent intense 
purplish solution, Bromocotarnin crystallises in fine scarlet 
crystals. Noropianic acid and other substances were also pre- 
pared and their properties examined.—On otto of limes, by 
C,H. Piesse and Dr. Wright. A terpene-like body boiling at 
176° C. was obtained which yielded but little cymene. The 
residue in the retort, after standing two to three months, formed 
a quantity of crystals. These crystals were investigated and 
their composition determined.—On primary normal heptyl alco- 
hol and some of its derivatives, by C. F. Cross. Pure cenanthol 
was prepared with a specific gravity of o°823 at 16°C. Pure 
hepty! alcohol is colourless, has an agreeable odour, sp. gr. at 
o° 0°833, boils at 175°. Heptyl chloride, bromide, iodide, 
acetate, and cenanthylate were prepared and examined ; their 
boiliog-points closely agree with those calculated by Schor- 
lemmer.—On the transformation of aurin into rosanilin, by 
Messrs. Dale and Schorlemmer. . The authors find the spectra 
of the hydrochlorides of their new base, and rosaniline quite 
identical ; they have also prepared from their base Hofmann’s 
violet, aniline blue, and aniline green. 


Geological Society, May 23.—Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair. —Richard George Coke, Robert 
Slater, and William Swanston were elected fellows of the 
Society.—The president read a letter from Mr. C. J. Lambert, 
announcing that he had allotted the sum of 500/. to the Geologi- 
cal Society out of the 25,000/. left by his father for distribution. 
The president further announced that the sum of 500/. had 
already been paid to the Society, and would be invested for its 
benefit.—The following communications were read ;—Remarks 
on the coal-bearing deposits near Erekli, the ancient Ileraclea, 
Pontus Bithynia, by Rear-Admiral T, A. B. Spratt, C.B., F.R.S» 
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—On the structure and affinities of the genus Sifhonia, by W. 
J. Sollas, F.G.S. This paper contained, first, a full account of 
the history of the genus Szp/onia, including a complete list of 
its described species, and, next, a description of its general and 
minute structure. Its skeletal network was shown to consist of 
spicular elements belonging to the Lithistid type of sponges, and 
most closely allied in generic details to the recent form Disco- 
dermia polydiscus. Not only in this character but in every other, 
Siphonta was shown to approach Discodermia so closely as to be 
almost identical with it. The mineral replacements which have 
affected the siliceous skeleton of S#p/onia were then considered. 
The paper concluded with a systematic description of tbe genus.— 
On the serpentine and associated rocks of the Lizard district, by 
Rev. T. G. Bonney, F.G.S., fellow and late tutor of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. The author stated that considerable doubt 
appeared still to exist as to the true relations of the lizard ser- 
pentine and the associated hornblende schists, and as to the 
origin of the serpentine. He had carefully examined all the 
junctions accessible on the Cornish coast (inland they are gene- 
rally obscured), Some of them are concealed by aris, &c., 
but the majority prove beyond doubt that the serpentine is in- 
trusive. Further, almost everywhere large fragments of horn- 
blende schist are canght up and included in the serpentine. Be- 
sides the serpentine there is a large mass of gabbro at Crousa 
Down, and many dykes and veins along the east coast almost tothe 
extremity of the serpentine region. At Coverack Cove, near the 
above mass, are gabbros of two ages, the older much resembling 
a kind of troktolite. On microscopic examination it proves to 
be chiefly plagioclase felspar, angitic minerals (including dial- 
lage), and olivine partially converted into serpentine. There is 
a red and a green variety. The newer, a coarser variety, ap- 
pears to be of the same age as the other veins on the coast, and 
connected with the main mass. Some remarkable changes have 
taken place in this also. In certain places it exhibits a separa- 
tion of its mineral constituents, causing it to resemble a foliated 
rock. This ls proved to be due to pressure at right angles to 
the structure. The minerals also are often changed. The fel- 
spar is replaced hy a white granular mineral resembling saus- 
surite; the diallage (which occurs sometimes in very large 
crystals) is often partially, or even wholly, converted into rather 
minute crystalline hornblende. In these specimens there is no 
olivine to be distinguished. The great mass, bowever, is rich in 
olivine, yet a weathered specimen from it, resembling in aspect 
the gabbro of the veins, does not show olivine. Hence the 
author believes that in certain cases the olivine, instead of being 
converted into serpentine, aids in forming the hornblende. 
Further, there are dykes and veins over the same area of a dark 
trap. Some of these are augitic, others hornblendic. The 
anthor believes that at any rate in certain of these the horn- 
blende is of secondary formation. On the west coast are veins of 
granite ; those on the east coast, said to be granite, prove, on 
careful examination, to be altered rock, remarkably like granite 
veins, but not really such. In discussing the origin of the ser- 
pentine the author called attention to a structure commonly seen, 
which appeared to be a true ‘‘fluidal structure.” He then de- 
scribed the result of microscopic examination of many speclmens of 
the lizard and some other serpentines. Commencing with slightly 
altered lherzolite (from the Ariége), he traced the change through 
the older gabbro of Coverack to the serpentine rock of that place, 
which contains a large quantity of unaltered olivine ; and so to 
other serpentines in which the olivine is quite replaced by the 
mineral serpentine. Ile described also the mode of the change. 
The other minerals found in the serpentine rock are enstatite, 
varieties of augite, and occasionally a fair quantity of picotite, 
with, of course, oxides of iron. Hence he concluded that, as 
had been already shown as regards some other serpentines, that 
of the lizard was the result of the hydrous alteratlon of an olivine 
rock, such as lherzolite.—On certain ancient devitrified pitch- 
stones and perlites from the Lower Silurian district of Shrop- 
sbire, by S. Allport, F.G.S. 


Physical Society, June 9.—Prof. G. C. Foster, president, 
in the chair.—The following candidates were elected members 
of the Society :—Mr. W. H. Northcott and Mr. L. J. Whalley. 
—Mr. S. l. Thompson read a paper on interference fringes 
within the Nicol prism. After referring to the original paper 
by the inventor in 1528, in which this phenomenon was reterred 
to, he gave a general description of it prior to explaining the 
cause. Ifthe ‘‘field” ofa Nicol be explored by the eye it will 
be seen to be bordered on one side by a margin of violet-blue 
light, and on the other, when the light passes obliquely through 
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the prism, by an orange band within which liea series of coloured 
fringes ; these latter are very clearly seen with monochromatic 
light, when a second set, within the blue band, also appears. 
The author showed that these two sets are due to interference 
taking place within the film of balsam at the critical angle of 
total reflexion for ordinary and extraordinary rays respectively ; 
they are therefore analogous to the interference bands in a thin 
film, placed beneath a prism of a more highly refracting sub- 
stance and occurring just within the limit of total internal reflec- 
tion, as first observed by Sir W. Herschel. At the conclusion 
of the scientific business of the Society, a special general meeting 
was held. 


Royal Microscopical Society, June 6.—Dr. Robt. Braith- 
waite, vice-president, in the chair.—Six new fellows were 
elected, and M. L’Abbé Renard was elected an honorary fellow 
of the Society.—A paper by the Rev. J. Delsanlx on the thermo- 
dynamic origin of the Brownian motion was read by the secre: 
tary, and described the observations of the author with regard to 
the motion of fluid in rock cavities and molecular motion gene- 
rally, with a view to establish the theory that it was due to the 
action of temperature. The observations had been suggested by 
the study of Crookes’s radiometer.—A letter from Mr. H. C. 
Sorby on the subject was also read to the meeting, and Mr. 
Ilartley described his experiments which led to the same conclu- 
sions. The meeting was then adjourned until October. 


EDINBURGH 


Royal Society, June 4.—Prof. Kelland in the chair.—Sir C. 
Wyville Thomson read a paper on the structure and relations of 
the genus Holypus.—Mr. Alexander Buchan, M.A., secretary 
to tae Scottish Meteorological Society, communicated the second 
part of his investigations of the diurnal oscillations of the baro- 
meter. He stated that the summer months of the northem 
hemisphere as indicated by the barometer were May, June, and 
July, the winter months being November, December, and 
January, both corresponding with the sun’s declination. He 
has now results of the daily barometric readings from upwards 
of 110 stations at different parts of the earth’s surface. His in- 
vestigations showed that a long-continued series of observations 
was absolutely necessary to show the peculiarities of the baro- 
metric curve. For instance, three years’ observations gave in 
the case of Great Britain only the broadest characteristics. He 
found that no theory as yet propounded would explain the 
diurnal oscillations of the barometer, and that as more facts were 
obtained the difficulty of framing a satisfactory theory was greatly 
increased,—In his paper on the air dissolved in sea-water, Mr. 
J. V. Buchanan stated that the result ot the analysis he has as 
yet made of the specimens of the air dissolved in sea- water which 
were collected in the recent Cha//exger expedition, tends to show 
that as regards surface-water least air was dissolved where the 
temperature was highest, ¢.z., near the equator, and most where 
the temperature was least, as in the polar sea. As regards the 
percentaze of oxygen present at ditferent depths it diminishes 
from the surface to a depth of 300 fathoms and increases from 
that point to lower depths, Prof. Tait communicated two 
laboratory notes ; (1) Two plates either of the same or different 
metals were placed very close to one another but insulated and 
one of them raised in temperature: a difference of potential was 
produced, which was capable of producing a current mea- 
surable by a sensitive galvanometer. (2) He had seen in 
Dr. Blair’s “‘ Scientific Aphorisms ” a hypothesis to account for 
gravitation very like that of Lesage’s ultramundane corpuscles, 
which Blair stated was suggested to him by Newton’s works, 
and Trof. Tait was anxions to ascertain if any part of it was due 
to Lesage or was entirely original. Prof. Tait laid on the table 
an algebraic identity which could be used to sum various series, 


DUBLIN 


Royal Society, May 21.—Prof. J. Emerson Reynolds, 
M.D., in the chair.—The following papers were read :—On 
some measurements of the polarisation of light coming from the 
moon and from the planet Venus, by Earl Rosse, F.R.S. 
Lord Rosse gave the results at which he had already arrived from 
a very large number of observations on the polarisation of light 
from particular parts of the moon’s suiface made in the’ years 
1872, 1873, 1874, and 1875, and which are still in progress. 
The observations indicate that the polarisation of the light 
coming from the plains is greater than that of the light coming 
from the mountainous regions.—Notes on the crustacea of 
Ireland, by Mr, William Andrews. An account of the rarer 
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species found on the Irish coasts —On the substitution of an 
alkaline base in chlorimetry, by Mr. J. Smyth, F.C.S. The 
author treats bleaching lime with an alkaline carbonate, and thus 
obtains the chlorine in a more convenient form for tetration.— 
Ona specimen of quartz with a pearly lustre, by Mr. R. J. Moss, 
F.C.S. The faces of the pyramidal crystals, of which the speci- 
mens consist, possess a laminated structure, which causes a very 
perfect reflection of light. The lamince consist of quartz exclu- 
sively. Mr. Moss concludes that this novel variety of quartz 
must be regarded as a modification of cup-quartz, the laminated 
structure being the result of periodic interruptions in the growth 
of the crystals. An account of recent attempts to obtain water 
by deep wells under London, by Prof. Hull, F.R.S. The 
author referred principally to the scientific results of the recent 
boring at Messrs. Meux’s brewery.—On a remarkable action of 
light on certain organo-metallic bodies, by Prof. J. Emerson 
Reynolds, M.D, The author described a number of experi- 
ments with mercuric ethide and its homologues, and showed 
that the pure ethide when sealed up in a tube and exposed to 
light for some months is wholly decomposed into mercury and 
nearly pure liquid hydrocarbon.—On the penetration of heat 
across Crookes’s layer, by Mr. G. Johnstoue Stoney, F.R.S. The 
author described the way in which heat is transferred across the 
vacuous spaces in Crookes’s radiometers. Ie traced the laws 
under which this transfer of heat takes place, and showed that 
they are different from the already-known laws of radiation, 
convection, conduction, and contact. Mr, Stoney suggests that 
the newly-discovered mode of conveying heat should be called 
penetration, He showed that a large body of observations were 
made more than thirty years ago by De La Provostaye and De 
Sains upon heat conveyed in this way, but without its theory 
being understood. Unexplained observations made by Dulong 
and Petit, Grove, and other physicists also admitted of interpre- 
tation by the newly-discovered laws. Mr. Geo. M. Fitzgerald 
was the first to observe that the important results obtained by De 
La Provostaye and De Sains were due to this cause, and it was 
by him that they were brought under Mr. Stoney’s notice. 


Paris 


Academy of Sciences, June 4.—M. Peligot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read :—Preliminary reply to obser- 
vations by M. Mouchez on the ‘* Nouvelle Navigation,” by M. 
Villarceau.—On the densities of vapour, by M. H. Sainte Claire 
Deville. — Researches on the law of Avogadro, by M. Wurtz— 
On the atomic notation; reply to M. Berthelot by M. Wurtz.— 
Atoms and equivalents, reply to M, Wurtz, by M. Berthelot.— 
Reply to M. Fizeau, by M. Berthelot.—On the parallel striz fre- 
quently presented by the surface of fragments of diamonds of the 
carbonado variety, and on their imitation by means of artificial 
friction, by M. Daubrée. These striae seem to show that frag- 
ments, now sparsely scattered, must have been at one time, before 
they were thrust up to the surface, in contact with oneanother and 
exerting mutual pressure.—On the regeneration of the red blood 
corpuscles in frogs after considerable hemorrhage, by M. Vulpian. 
The corpuscles result from evolution of small colourless spheroidal 
nucleated cells, which become discoid, then oval, and a little 
before they reach the size of red corpusles, they produce hamo- 
globin. —M. Gervais announced the receipt of a fresh batch of 
natural history specimens (chiefly birds and insects) from the 
Japanese Government, Ile remarked on some skeletons of 
Cetaceans.—On the true number of elementary co-variants of a 
system of two binary biquadratic forms, by Mr. Sylvester.—On 
the spectrum of Winnecke’s comet, by P. Secchi. His experi- 
ments lead him to think it similar to that of other comets, and 
to have for base carbonic oxide. —On some metallic seleniurets 
and tellurets, by M. Margottet.—Study on oxides of iron, by 
M. Moissan. lie believes the pyrophorus of magnum is formed 
in great part of pyrophoric protoxide of iron.—On the pre- 
paration and composition of emetine, by MM. Lefort and 
Wurtz. Emetine does not form basic salts, at least in the cou- 
ditions in which it is ordinarily obtained.—Reproduction of 
albite, by M. Hautefeuille. Albite may be easily had by heating 
toa dark red a mixture of tungstic acid and a very alkaline 
silico-aluminate of soda.—Strontian ; its diffusion in mineral 
and organic nature at the present epoch and in the series of 
geological times ; consequences relative to saliferous mineral 
waters, by M. Dienlafait. Jzter alia, of eight hundred springs 
coming under the designation of saliferous waters, there are only 
forty-four in which strontian has not been found.—On the affinity 
of blood corpuscles for carbonic acid, by MM. Mathieu and 


Urbain, A reply to M. Fredericq, who holds the CO, is ex- 
panded in the plasma, not fixed by the globules. The authors 
cite figures to show that the globules of horse blood can fix about 
twice as much CO, asthe serum. Some substances (as ether) 
increase the absorbing power for O and CO,; others (as 
alum) diminish it.—Experimental studies on regeneration of 
cartilaginous and osseous tissues. by M. Peyrand.—Historical 
remarks on the theory of movement of one or several bodies, 
of constant or variable iorms, in an incompressible fluid 
(continued), by M. Bjerknes.—Comparative study of experiments 
by day and by night made by MM. Perrier and Bassot, by M. 
Perrier. The mean errors of an isolated observation for the day 
and the night are of the same order of magnitude. The errors 
arising from the atmosphere are compensated better in night than 
in day observations.—Siphon barometers whose indications are 
not influenced by variations of temperature, by M. Gautier.— 
Observations on a note of M. Yvon on nitrates of bismuth, by 
M. Ditte.—Combinations of quercite with butyric aud acetic 
acids, by M. Prunier.—Investigation of salicylic acid in wines 
and urine, by M. Robinet.—Observations on M. Bert’s experi- 
ments on anthracic disease, by M. Davaine.—Experiments 
showing that there is not in toxical putrefied blood, liquid or 
solid virus without organic ferments, by M. Feltz.—On various 
specimens of Brazilian clay and coal, by M. Guignet.—Female 
flowers of cordaites, by M. Renault.—Result of geological 
explorations in 1875-76 in connection with the channel railway, 
by MM. Potier and De, Lapparent.— Researches on the vitality of 
spermatozoids of trout, by M. fTeneguy. They resist the action 
of alcohol and anesthetics in such quantity as would kill 4. 
infusoria.—Determinations of ammonia in the air and the 
meteoric water of Montsouris, by M. Levy. 


GENEVA 


Physical and Natural History Society, April 5.—Prof. 
Forel gave an account of his observations on the transparency 
of the waters of the Lake of Geneva. ‘This transparency, much 
greater in winter than in summer, is modified very suddenly at 
the two periods of its annual variation. The changes of tempe- 
rature are insufficient to account for the phenomenon, On filter- 
ing the water of the lake, M. Forel found in suspension fine 
particles almost exclusively organic, and proved that their pro- 
portion increases with the number of strata at different densities. — 
M. Théod. Turrettini described the discovery which he had made of 
a freezing mixture of chloride of magnesium and snow, which gave 
a temperature of — 34° C.—Prof. Wartmann announced a series 
of researches undertaken by him which enabled him to under- 
stand the extra-polar-derivation of currents traversing mercurial 
conductors.—M. Duby spoke of the capture of certain insects by 
the Petunia and the part played by the sticky glands in this 
respect. 

ROME 


R. Accademia dei Lincei, April 8.—Influence of nicotine 
on the animal organism, by M. Corso. The increase of blood 
pressure may be obtained without preserving intact the vaso- 
motor centre. It is not due to reflex action. The first effect of 
nicotine on the pupil is dilatation.—The president (M. Sella) 
read a necrological notice on Prof. Panceri.—Considerations on 
specific heat, by M, CerrutiThe Roman Tuscia and the Tolfa 
(continued), by M. Ponza,—-A memoir by M. Bagnis was pre- 
sented, containing illustrations of a first hundred cryptogams 
from the Agro Romano, studied by him.—M. Volpicelli replied 
to M. Cantoni’s recent objections to the electrostatic doctrine of 
Melloni, 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 1877 


THE ORGANISATION OF NATURAL AIls- 
TORY MUSEUMS 
apn: two questions connected with museum reform 


more especially demanding attention relate to their 
resources and their organisation. 


Provincial museums are very generally either the | 


property of societies the funds of which are expended 
mainly in publishing memoirs, or are carried on in con- 
nection with free libraries. With regard to the first, it 
is impossible that adequate means should be forthcoming 
for their efficient maintenance, and with regard to the 
second the library, as a rule, swallows up an inordi- 
nate share of the funds provided by a rate. Some 
are connected with teaching bodies. In nearly all cases 
they are poverty-stricken and largely dependent on 
casual benevolence for their support and increase. It is 
surely only just and fair that the funds necessary for 
making them efficient should be provided out of the 
public purse since they are for the public weal, as is the 
case in all other countries except our own. I do not ad- 
vocate that the whole burden of this should fall on the 
public ; it should certainly be borne in part by private 
individuals, who, if experience in other things be worth 
anything, are ready to subscribe liberally when a clear 
case has been made out that their liberality will be of 
practical use. The relation which the museum of natural 
history at Lyons bears to the Société des Amis des 
Sciences Naturelles illustrates my meaning, for while 
supported by the Municipality, it is largely indebted to 
the Society for the purchase of new and rare specimens. 
Why should not similar associations for similar ends be 
formed in connection with every important museum in 
this country? A well-arranged museum of any size is of 
necessity costly, and to be well officered must offer in- 
ducements other than those which tempt the badly-edu- 
cated, the mere enthusiast, or the worsted in the struggle 
for life. 

The abnormal connection between museums and li- 
braries should be severed, as it is to be severed in the 
case of the national collections, because they have no 
real connection with one another. The officer who has 
the care of both, if they be of any size, cannot in the 
nature of things perform satisfactorily what he undertakes. 
If he give up his mind to the library he will probably 
neglect the natural history, or vzce versd. To this cause 
the chaotic state of many of our museums is to be 
assigned. A curator has not merely to catalogue and 
arrange, but he has to master thoroughly the collections 
under his charge, and in this respect he differs essentially 
from a librarian. A museum is one thing, and a library 
is quite another thing. 

The Public Libraries Act of 1855 has certainly failed 
so far as relates to the establishment of museums, if the 
rapid development of other means of advancing know- 
ledge during the last twenty-two years be taken into 
account. 

On the very difficult question of museum buildings, it 
seems to me that the maximum amount of space and of light 
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| obtainable at the lowest cost consistent with good work 


should be the chief end, rather than a building with a fine 
outside. As a rule we content ourselves with mere exter- 
nals. Well-supported collections in a big barn or an 
old cotton-mill are more likely to be useful than a grand 
building on which the greater part of the funds are likely 
to be spent to the starving of the museum within. This 
fact is fully recognised in the United States. In our 
wealthy centres of population there is no reason why we 
should not have large collections adequately housed, as is 
the case very generally on the Continent. 

The best internal organisation of a museum which occurs 
to me is that which preserves as far as possible the con- 
tinuity that exists both in nature and art, and in which 
the departments are arranged in the following order :— 

1. Mineralogy and crystallography and petrology, in- 
cluding mineral products used in the arts. This should be 
approached from the point of view offered by chemistry. 

2. Palxontology, illustrating the ancient history of life 
on the earth from the Eozoon to the beginning of the 
historical period, and consisting of fossils arranged stra- 
tigraphically, and divided as far as possible into three 
divisions within the limits of each group—the fauna and 
flora of the sea, of the fresh water, and of the land. 
Under this head prehistoric archzology is included. 

3. Botany. 

4. Zoology.—In this department it is wholly unneces- 
sary to have every species mounted. The birds may very 
conveniently be represented by one stuffed specimen of 
a class, family, or genus, while the species are preserved 
for reference, and the skins occupy a small space in 
drawers, as in Dr. Sclater’s collection at the Zoological 
Society. 

4A.—Comparative osteology and anatomy are the 
natural offshoots of zoology, ranking under that head. I 
cannot, however, agree with those who hold that they 
should form part of the zoological series, since their chief 
value consists in their comparison with the like parts of 
other creatures. Were the collections of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons arranged in the same cases with the 
zoology of the British Museum—-dissections and bones of 
lions say with stuffed lions—they would at once lose their 
teaching value. 

5. Ethnology, worked out as it is now being done by 
Mr, Franks in the British Museum, and Dr. Bastian in 
the Imperial Museum at Berlin. 

6, Art. : 

This scheme is applicable to museums large and 
small. 

In founding provincial museums the fauna, flora, and 
geognosy of the surrounding districts should receive the 
first attention, and to these may be added, if possible, a 
general collection. In all cases they should be connected 
with teaching. The principle of co-operation should be 
frecly brought into play, and casts of the more important 
objects in each should be made for exchange and distri- 
bution, Each museum should be available for the general 
public, the local societies, and the teaching bodies of the 
place, schools, colleges, and the like. Were we to expend 
as much common sense and energy in this direction as in 
most others we should soon see our museums important 
instruments in spreading culture, and in a very different 
position to that which they now hold in relation to those 
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of other countries, in many ways worse off than our own. 
The subject is well worth the attention of all who have at 
heart the higher education of the people. 

W. Boyp DAWKINS 


THE CARBONIFEROUS FLORA OF CENTRAL 
FRANCE 


Flore Carbonifére du Département de la Lotre et du 
Centre de la France. Par Cyrille Grand’ Eury, Ingé- 
nieur 2 St. Etienne. (Imprimerie Nationale, Paris.) 

HIS work consists of three quarto volumes, the first 

of which is devoted to the plants, the second to the 

geology of the districts under consideration, and the third 

forms an atlas with thirty-four plates of fossil plants and 

four large “ tableanx,” in which the author has “restored” 

the plants he has described according to his own ideas of 
their morphology. 

It is very obvious that the carboniferous plants of one 
district cannot be received as altogether typical of those 
occurring at other and distant localities. Hence such 
publications as those of Dr. Dawson and Prof. Newbury 
in America, and the volumes of M. Grand’ Eury, are 
extremely valuable to the English paleo-botanists. They 
tend to preserve him from the one-sided habit of viewing 
the subject which he is apt to contract when only study- 
ing the types occurring in his own coal-fields, But apart 
from this M. Grand’ Eury’s work has an independent 
value, especially in some departments in which he has 
made important additions to our stock of knowledge. 
This is especially the case with his investigations amongst 
the hitherto obscure plants known as Flabellarize and 
Cordaites, as well as amongst some remarkable sporange- 
bearing ferns. 

Our knowledge of Cordaites has hitherto been most 
vague; but M. Grand’ Eury has fortunately obtained 
some beautiful specimens in which not only the leaves 
are attached to the stems of several species, but in some 
he also finds what he believes, I think justly, to be 
male and female organs of reproduction, thus estab- 
lishing the point that these plants were moncecions 
Phanerogams. These organs are slender spikes, some 
of which support small scaly buds lodged in the axils of 
bracts, and which the author believes to have been 
antheriferous. Others bear single seeds in each axil, 
Some of the spikes are affirmed to be those of Antho- 
lithes, and the seeds to be identical with Cardiocarpus. 
The stems which bear these reproductive structures have 
a Sternbergian pith, surrounded by an exogenous woody 
zone inclosed within a distinct bark, which latter appears 
to have consisted of more than one layer. M. Grand’ Eury 
concludes that these plants were Conifers, of which the 
well-known Dadoxylons were the ligneous axes, and that 
the type which survived for a time in some of the 
Ulmanniz of the Lechstein, and in the Albertia of the 
Triassic rocks. 1 see nothing, however, in his figures and 
descriptions leading me to conclude that they are identical 
with our British Dadoxylous. 

The new ferns described by the author are equally 
remarkable. They include numerous forms of Pecopteris, 
with very peculiar sori approaching those of the Marat- 
tiaceze. Some of these fronds he associates unhesitatingly 
with Psaronius and other stems of tree-ferns. The author’s 
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researches on the above subjects have been conducted 
under most favourable conditions, of which he has availed 
himself in a praiseworthy manner. 

When we come to the debateable subjects of Calamites, 
Lepidodendron, Sigillariz, and Asterophyllites I am 
obliged to use different language. On these points the 
author adopts substantially the ideas of Brongniart. 
Thus he distinguishes between Calamites and Calamo- 
dendron, making the former an equisetaceous plant and 
the latter a gymnospermous one. I cannot understand 
how anylone can do this in the face of our present know- 
ledge of the facts. 

In external form the supposed Calamites and Calamo- 
dendra exhibit precisely the same appearances. All 
these appearances are explained in the most exact man- 
ner by the internal structure of the many illustrative 
specimens which we now possess, and which demonstrate 
that we only have one type of organisation. Further, 
what are called Calamites by the school to which our 
author belongs are amongst the most abundant of the 
plants furnished by our coal-shales, and there is nothing 
to prevent their being equally common in the Oldham 
and other beds, in which all the plants retain their inter- 
nal structure, if they existed as an independent type. But 
the moment we find a Calamitean plant with organisation 
it proves to be a Calamodendron. Even M. Grand’ Eury 
is compelled to admit “il est au moins surprenant que 
Yon n’ait pas mis la main sur un Calamite avec la struc- 
ture conservée.” Very surprising, indeed, considering 
that we have obtained such numbers of these plants with 
structure from Oldham, Halifax, and Autun, as well as, 
though less abundantly, from Burntisland. The conclu- 
sion to be drawn is too obvious to need reiteration, 

Imbued with these ideas respecting Calamites and 
Calamodendra, it was inevitable that M. Grand’ Eury 
should fall into error respecting Asterophyllites. These 
plants are regarded by his school as the branches and 
leaves of Calamites. Hence he could not recognise as 
Asterophyllites any plant which had not a Calamitean 
axis. But I have shown that Asterophyllites has wor 
such a structure, but one identical with the very different 
one of Sphenophyllum. M. Grand’ Eury escapes the 
difficulty by contending that my plants are of Astero- 
phyllites, but Sphenophylla, This is certainly not the 
case. Brongniart has clearly defined the latter genus a 
possessing 6-8 or 10 ¢runcate cunetforn leaves ; and after 
referring to the fructification of Sphenophyllum, he cor- 
rectly says :—‘‘Ce mode de fructification, malgré Vob- 
scurité qui environne encore sa vraie structure, est trop 
analogue 4 celui des Astérophyllites pour qu’on puisse 
douter de l’affinité de ces deux genres.” This conclusion 
is precisely identical with mine. Instead of 6-8 or ro 
leaves in each verticil, my plants have 18 or 20. These 
leaves are linear, not cuneiform; and as my next 
memoir will demonstrate even more clearly than I have 
yet done, each leaf had a single central vascular bundle 
instead of the two or more invariably seen in Spheno- 
phyllum, 

In his views respecting the relations of Sigillaria and 
Lepidodendron, M. Grand’ Eury also clings to the old 
Brongniartian ideas promulgated in bygone years, M. 
Brongniart and M. Renault have described the organisa- 
tion of two Sigillarian fragments, S. edegans and S. 
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sptutulosa, and have concluded that whilst their Diploxy- 
loid organisation differs from that of the Lepidodendra, 
it justifies the conclusion that Sigillarize were not lycopo- 
diaceous but gymnospermons plants. But | have already 
shown that several indisputable Lepidodendra have pre- 
cisely the same organisation. Hence I contend that 
Brongniart’s reasons for separating these plants have no 
existence, and consequently bis conclusions must be 
abandoned ; M. Grand’ Eury, forgetting this part of my 
work, and only remembering that I have also described 
the bark of a trne Syringodendroid Sigillaria, and shown 
that it is identical in every feature with the corresponding 
tissue in Lepidodendra, says that I have arrived at my 
conclusion “par des faits isolés d’aprés Vanalogue de 
Pécorce, et non par des exemples complets réunissant les 
caractéres extérieurs aux caractéres intérieurs.” How, in 
the face of my published memoirs, my friend could make 
$0 erroneous a statement, I am at a loss to conceive. 

I should have felt it necessary to have subjected the 
volumes under consideration to an incisive criticism on 
these and some similar points, were it not that he kindly 
allows me to quote from some letters which I have received 
from him. In these communications he says :— Les 
points sur lesquels nous différons sont précisément ceux 
que je n’ai pas ¢tudi¢s.” Referring to facts which I have 
observed, he adds : “ Comme je n’avais pas ces faits pour 
me guider, j’ai conclu d’aprés ce que je connaissais bien, 
et je ne suis pas fain de conclure que je me suis trompé ; 
dans ce cas nous aurions dans les Sigillaires et les Lepi- 
dodendrons des cryptogames excessivement elevées en 
organisation; si elevées qu’ils formaient, en quelque 
facon, une classe intermédiare entre ces plantes et les 
Gymnospermes.” ‘L’Association presqne constante des 
macrospores avec le débris des Sigillaires est en faveur 
de vos conclusions.” Quite in accordance with the above 
remarks are the following observations which the author 
makes in his volumes: “JIlest au moins curieux que, 4 
part le corps vasculaire, les autres parties des Sigillaires 
soient semblables aux parties correspondantes des Lepi- 
dodendrons.” This is perfectly true with the exception 
that the vascular portions are less exceptional than M. 
Grand’ Eury’s remarks imply. The Sigillarian stem is 
merely that of Lepidodendron Harcourtii, with ax addi- 
tionad exogenous vascular zone interposed between that 
of the Lepidodendron and its investing cortex; and 
which I find in other true Lepidodendra. Vf all the 
plants of the coal-measures which possess a similar exo- 
genous zone are to be transferred from the cryptogamic 
to the phanerogamic group, there will be few cryptogams 
left in the carboniferons rocks beyond Lepidodendron 
Harcourtii and the ferns. M. Grand’ Eury concludes 
his notice of the Sigillariz by a remark which I fully 
endorse: “Seulement je crains d’avoir tiré des consé- 
quences trop complétes de ces indices insuffisants, dont 
je n’aurais peut-¢tre alors méme dt parler que pour éveiller 
Yattention des observateurs sur une solution possible du 
plus important probléme de la paléontologie végétale.” 

Having thus indicated some very important points 
respecting which I am compelled to differ from M. 
Grand’ Eury, I can with the sincerest truth again 
express my sense of the value of this new contri- 
bution to the study of the carboniferous flora, and 
of the praiseworthy perseverance with which the author 
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has laboured for many years in collecting his materials. 
The most prominent fact which the work reveals is the 
remarkable abundance of the Cordaites in the coal- 
measures of Central France, compared with what we see 
in England. In some districts, as M. Grand’ Eury 
informs us, the coal is almost entirely composed of their 
adébyis. 1 have met with nothing like this in Great 
Britain, but it is in strict accordance with what we know 
of the distribution of living plants, that whilst similar 
types may be expected to be met with over wide geo- 
graphical areas, some forms will predominate in one 
region, whilst in other localities different types will 
prevail ; hence the materials out of which coal has been 
found must have been widely different at these various 
spots. 

The plates with which the above work is illustrated are 
extremely beautiful, as is usnally the case with the pro- 
ductions of the French lithographers. 

W. C. WILLIAMSON 


OUR BOOK SHELF 
Aunes do Observatorio do Infante D. Lutz. Magnetisino 

Terrestre. Lisboa, 1876. 

THIs part of the Axza/s of the Lisbon Observatory is a 
continuation of those noticed in NATURE, vol. xiii. p. 301. 
The results for the magnetic declination are carried 
forward from 1867 to 1871, while some include the means 
from 1858 to 1875. This is the case for the secular 
change and annual variation. Mr. Capello found pre- 
viously that the north end of the declination magnet 
approached the north at the rate of 5”91 yearly (1858- 
1868). The results he now divides into two series, 1858 to 
1866, with a rate of 546, and 1866 to 1875, with a rate of 
7°64 yearly, 

The yearly means are deduced from observations at 
§ A.M, and 2P.M. Mr. Capello has also shown that the 
diurnal law of disturbance appears to be different at 
Lisbon in different years of the decennial period.’ 1n this 
case, even if two observations daily were otheiwise suffi- 
cient to give accurate means, or means strictly compa- 
rable from year to year, the varying effect of the disturb- 
ance on the observations at the two hours mentioned 
would of itself interfere with this comparability. It is 
probably for these reasons that the yearly means at 
Lisbon do not appear to show the small decennial in- 
equality in the secular movement first indicated by me 
in 1857, and afterwards discovered by Hansteen and 
Lloyd. 

Mr, Capello has repeated discussions for the magnetic 
disturbances with the increased materials in his posses- 
sion, He had observed in a preceding number of the 
Annals, that many observations which were considered 
disturbed (that is to say, which differed from the means 
for the hours by 226 or more) really belonged to diurnal 
variations which were regular, only larger than usual ; and 
it was pointed out in NATURE (in the notice cited above) 
that one cause of these excessive deviations would be 
found in the superposed Innar actions. Mr. Capello now 
finds that a great majority of these quasi-solar disturb- 
ances are rather to be considered due to the moon, 
This conclusion induces me to believe that if Mr. Capello 
had the necessary aid to perform the calculations for the 
Innar diurnal variations for each month, and for different 
positions of the moon, as well as for other investigations, 
the Lisbon observations could not fail to add many im- 
portant scientific results to those already published. 

JouN ALLAN BROUN !} 

Incidents in the Biography of Dust. By H. P. Malet. 
(London : Triibner and Co.) 

THE first impression one gets of this book is that of a 
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kind of nightmare. It begins by personifying dust and 
makes “us dusts” utter a great deal of incoherent talk 
which changes somehow into the voice of the writer 
himself, who by and by fades into Prof. Tyndall, then 
into “a weekly paper, Puch,” then through Hugh Miller 
and the Holy Scriptures into the familiar tones of Mr. 
Henry Woodward, F.R.S., who gives way to the dusts 
again, and so on. ‘The first impression, too, deepens 
upen further perusal. One never can be quite sure who 
is speaking ; whether the “ we” is the editorial pronoun 
or marks the utterances of the personified dust-motes. 
Sometimes, indeed, by a kind of fecble and perhaps, un- 
conscious pun, it means both the author and “‘us dusts ;” 
as where a sentence begins (p. 107), ‘ Of all the autho- 
rities we have ever rested on, Sir Charles Lyell has 
described mountain formation most accurately.” Or 
again: “Mrs. Somerville is a favourite authoress; we 
seldom find a protracted rest upon her volumes.” The 
writer seems to have made a very hearty meal on all 
kinds of miscellaneous geological and other scientific and 
literary food. The varicty and amount of the viands 
have been too much for him. Hence the wild specu- 
lations, the grotesque theories, the pell-mell rush of 
changing subject through the 272 pages of this curious 
but dreary volume. So completely has the nightmare 
taken possession of the author that in his frenzy he for- 
gets the composition of the very air he breathes, and 
sententiously announces that while “the earth consists of 
air, water, and dust,” the “air is composed chiefly of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbonic-acid gases.” We would 
venture to suggest a good application of oxygen and 
hydrogen in the form of a shower-bath as a corrective. 
The book closes most appropriately with a spiritualistic 
séance, at which the dramatis persone are a Medium, 
Spirit of Socrates, and Dust. If the author would dis- 
card all this “ plain language,” as he is facetiously pleased 
to call it, and tell us in simple straightforward English 
what it is all about, we should be prepared calmly to 
listen to him, but no more such “ Biographies of Dust !” 


First fascicule. 


Chemical Physics. By N,N. Lubavin. 
(Russian.) 


St. Petersburg, 1876, 346 pp., in $vo. 


THE author has given in a handbook a description of the 
various physical phenomena which, without belonging to 
the true domain of chemistry, are nevertheless involved 
in all chemical processes, and which can adequately be 
described as physico-chemical. These phenomena, of 
the highest importance for the student of chemistry who 
is interested in the philosophy of his science, are dealt 
with at length by the author in a very lucid and plain 
style. Without discussing advanced theories, M. Lubavin, 
in this first fascicule (the second being in the press) gives 
us only facts, and in a condensed form much useful in- 
formation. He has carefully read what has been published 
in this department in France and Germany, but is not 
very familiar with our English works, except chrough 
German or French translations. 


Enumeracion de los Vertebrados Fosiles de Espaiia. Por 
Don Salvador Calderon, (Madrid: T. Fortanet, 1877.) 


THis is a reprint from the Anal, de la Soc. Espaii. de 
Hist. Nat., tom. v., of Senor Calderon’s valuable catalogue 
of the vertebrate fossils hitherto discovered in Spain, with 
an introduction and accompanying remarks, As the 
catalogue and an abstract of the introduction to it have 
been published in the Quarterly Fournal of the Geological 
Saciety of London during the present year, it will not be 
necessary for us to do more than to call attention to the 
appearance of the work in its more completeform. Some 
interesting questions are opened up by the author con- 
cerning the distribution of several interesting Miocene 
forms such as Sivatherium, Hyzenarctos, and Hipparion. 


» See also Proc. Roy. Soc. (March 1876.) Vol. xxiv. p. 273. 


ZETLIERS LOVED ta 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opintons expressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscridts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
Short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
7s impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of come 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.) 

Museum Reform 

EVERY one who puts faith in museums as educational engines 
must be grateful to Prof. Boyd Dawkins for ihe article on 
this subject in the number of Nature for May 31. That reform 
is pressingly needed in most of our provincial museums Is a pro- 
position almost beyond question ; but how such reform can be 
best effected is a sudject open to any amount of discussion, The 
primary difficulty in organising a museum is usually a difficulty 
of finance. Money, which measures all things, measures the 
curator’s power of procuring glass cases and suitable specimens. 
Where, then, the resources of a museum are very limited, the 
greatest amount of good will probably be effected by confining 
attention to the formation of local collections, Such work, being 
restricted within a narrow sphere, may be done ‘thoroughly, even 
in the poorest museum. Yet it is work which will be valued by 
every true student of science. Prof. Blackie, in his “ Self Cul- 
ture,” gives excellent advice when he says: ‘‘In order to assist 
in forn ing habits of observation in this age of locomotion I 
should advise young men never to omit visiting the local museums 
of any district, as often as they may have an opportunity ; and 
when there to confine their attention generally to that oue thing 
which is the most characteristic of the locality.”” Now it often 
happens that the things most characteristic of the locality are 
hardly thought worth exhibiting, and are precisely the things 
that we do not find in a provincial museum. Only last week I 
had oceasion to visit a museum of thoroughly old-fashioned type, 
and to my surprise I found that the mineral industries of the 
neighbourhood, though of great importance, were absolutely un- 
represented, whilst unlabelled curiosities collected from every 
quarter of the globe were heaped together in defiance of all 
principles of classification. It is true there is great temptation 
for a curator to display a little of everything, and a specimen 
from the Antipodes is no doubt regarded as a greater curiosity 
than a specimen from the neighbouring hills. But if a small 
museum is to have any educational value worth naminy, its aims 
should be restricted, at least in the early stages of its develop- 
ment. Many museums undoubtedly teach too little by attempting 
to teach too much, 

Perhaps the chief cause of unsatisfactory arrangement in so 
many museums is to be found in the difficulty of curatorship. 
Most museums naturally take their complexion from those who 
have charge of them; if the curator, for example, is a good 
entomologist, the collection of insects will be good ; aud so on. 
A general museum, indeed, needs a curator just a tritle less than 
omniscient. Even where each department is under charge ot 
some honorary specialist, it by no means follows that the greatest 
educational value is got out of the collections. It seems to me 
that it would be an advantage, wherever practicable, to establish 
some kind of connection between the museum and the nearest 
college or other educational centre ; assuming, of course, that it 
is a centre of liberal education where science asserts its proper 
position. Just as lectures teach principally through the ear, so 
museums teach through the medium of the eye; and those who 
have had most experience in oral teaching will probably be best 
qualified to assist in the oversight of an educational museum. 

Auother direction in which most museums imperatively need 
reform is in the simple matter of labelling. Too often the 
visitor leaves without carrying away much information, simply 
because he is unable to interpret what he has seen. A curator 
can therefore hardly be too free in the use of descriptive labels. 
Large labels, no doubt, occupy a good deal of space, and this 
can be ill spared in a crowded collection. Nevertheless, I be 
lieve it is far better to exhibit only half the number of specimens, 
fully telling their own tales, than to cram the cases with speci- 
mens unnamed or only meagrely described. If a museum is to 
be of real value educationally, it must be made as far as possible 
its own interpreter, F, W. RUDLER 

Scientific Club, Savile Row 


I HOPE ventilation of this subject in the columns of NATURE 
will direct attention to the necessity of more systematic arrange- 
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ment, and that governors will seek to redeem these institutions 
from the mere curiosity shop style into which too many have 
developed, and to render them valuable educational instruments. 

Interested in geology, I have been pleased, in occasional visits 
with pupils to our local museums, to note the gain to accurate 
knowledge as the diagrammatic illustration of the text-book is 
exchanged for the fuller teaching of fossil and specimen, and 
where, to chronological and stratigraphical plan, the character- 
istic fossils are indicated by special labels, and the time range 
shown by variously coloured mounts, the advantage is consider- 
able. I would further suggest the desirability of numbering im- 
portant objects, as ia a picture gallery, and furnishing the visitor 
with an attractive catalogue. Where several museums exist in 
the same town could not the authorities, by mutual agreement, 
economise space and effort by division of labour, each one be- 
coming to some extent exhaustive in a special direction ? 

In one of our best arranged museums I recently found, for 
pure want of room, Cambrian trilobites associated with basic 
rocks, and a fossil neatly stowed away in a case of Vesuvian 
products. 

Bright, convenient, and well-keyed, our museums ought to 
increasingly attract students and gather in recruits from time to 
time from the inquiring public. A good supply should in this, 
as in some other educational difficulties, create demand, and 
stimulate public sentiment unt] cur museums become so com- 
madious and well-appointed as to bear comparison with the 
excellent models Profi. Dawkins refers to as established by our 
Continental neighbours ; and the natural sciences gain in dignity 
amongst us until they enter into healthy rivalry with the elder 
and established studies of nuiabers and letters. 


Manchester, June 2 WILLIAM GEE 


T sre wich pleasure that Prof. Boyd Dawkins has again 
raised his voice urging the importance of museums as a means of 
education, but as there is one point regarding their management 
to which it may be useful to call attention, I shall be glad if you 
will allow me to do so through your pages. 

Undoubtedly English museums compare most unfavourably 
with foreiga ones, and this partly arises from the idea which is 
so prevalent that one man onght to be able to arrange and deter- 
mine anything from New Zealand birds, plants, or fossils to a 
collection of Egyptian idols. The consequence is that we see 
such incongruities as were pointed out by Prof. Dawkins, to which 
I should like to add another, from one of the leading technical 
institutions of London ; there a few years ago (and I suppose 
there are still), among building materials, some large Nummulites 
(a genus of fossil foraminifera), marked portions of brick made 
by the Israelites for the Egyptians when they were allowed no 
straw. 

In a middle-sized foreign town in any of the other civilised 
countries of Europe there is a museum in charge of men who 
have given their attention to various branches of science ; even 
in Italy, which is much bebind in this matter of museums, we 
find in such towns as Turin a well-arravged museum with a con- 
siderable staff of curators, with the minerals in the hands of one 
man, the fossils in another, the vertebrates have, I believe, two or 
three of the staff to work at them, while the invertebrates are in 
the hands of another, and in the sime way the historical and 
technical portions are no doubt under adequate management, 

When we turn back tu England we find such a humiliating 
thing as a town like Manchester with no museum worthy of a 
fourth-rate town. 

It will no doubt be some time before their importance is fully 

recognised and therefore as museums are likely to be for a long 
time insufiiciently manned, might it not be a great advantaye it 
a number of local museums joined together to employ specialists 
to determine different gioups? Such work might no doubt be 
done very cheaply, for such men would often be glad of the 
opportunity of so inuch material passing through their hands, 
{. A naturalist who was making any group, such as corals or 
ctustacea, his subject, might visit the museums and would in a 
yery short time be able to determine and airange the greater 
part of the local collection, and might have those which required 
further research sent up to London for investigation at leisure 
upon the completion of his tour. ARTHUR WM. WATERS 

Alderley Edge 


The Antiquity of Man 


Havin carefully perused the proceedings that took place at 
the recent ‘‘Conference” on the subject of the antiquity of 
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man at the Anthropological Institute, 1 confess to a feeling of 
disappointment, I had looked, if not for new geological facts, 
at least for something novel in the treatment of what was already 
known, instead of which the geological speakers seem, for the 
most part, to have merely reiterated opinions with which their 
names have been for some time identified. Thus my able 
opponent, Prof. Boyd Dawkins, does no more than restate views 
and conclusions which have already been controverted more 
than once, and to which, therefore, I need not reply here, as in 
so doing I should be only summarising what has been stated at 
length elsewhere. Mr. Dawkins’s ‘‘case” and my own are 
now so fully before our fellow-hammerers that we may be well 
content to leave them for judgment to the future—a future which 
is probably not far off. Prof. Prestwich, again, while quite open 
to conviction that man may have lived in England in pre-glacial 
times, is yet strongly of opinion that all the human relics hitherto 
obtained in the south of England are of Jost-glacial age, because 
they occur in deposits that overlie ‘the boulder-clay.” Now 
this conclusion would certainly follow if it could be shown 
that the ‘chalky boulder-clay ” of East Anglia represents, as 
Prof. Prestwich thinks it does, the glacial period. Unfortu- 
nately it only represents one phase of that period. There is an 
older boulder-clay than that ‘‘chalky till,” and there are two 
separate boulder-clays which are yornzer, as Mr. S. V. Woud 
has demonstrated. The East Anglian chalky boulder-clay was 
laid down, as I believe, during the climax of glacial cold, and is 
consequently much older than the upper boulder-clays that occupy 
the surface of Scotland and the North of England. For the evi- 
dence which has weighed with me in coming to this conclusion 
I must refer Prof. Prestwich to the account of the English glacial 
deposits, which is given in the second edition of my work on the 
Ice Age. The proofs and argument are too long to recapitu- 
late here. That the East Anglian chalky till belongs to a much 
more ancient date than the upper boulder clays of Yorkshire and 
the North, must strike any one who will take the trouble to com- 
pare them. The East Anglian deposit has been subjected to 
lony-continued and powerful erosion, and everywhere bears the 
impress of extreme antiquity, while the younger tills of the North 
have a comparatively recent appearance. Nor is this by any 
means all, for between the accumulation of the chalky till and 
the formation of the most recent boulder-clay or till of the North 
there certainly intervened one mild inter-glacial period. (There 
were in reality, as I believe, two such periods.) Now during 
the “last inter-glacial period”—that, namely, which preceded 
the deposition ot the youngest boulder-clay of Yorkshire and the 
North—there certainly existed a land-surface in England over 
which the pleistocene mammalia roamed. The proofs of this 
are found in certain fresh-water and estuarine deposits which are 
met with near Hull and elsewhere, and which have yielded 
mammalian remains, and thousands of Cyrena fluminatis and 
other shells. Prof. Prestwich has himself described these beds 
and classified them as fost-g/acial, parily because they repase 
upon boulder-clay and partly on account of their fossil coutents. 
But since the date of Prof. Prestwich’s visit to the locality in 
question, the section (near Burstwick) has been imuch better 
opened up, and now one may see resting upon these so-called 
post-clactal deposits a thick mass of tumultuous boulder-clay, This 
boulder-clay is in my opinion as truly the product of glacier-ice 
as any ground-moraine or till in Scotlaed, Norway, or Switzer- 
land, and points ta a time when all Scotland and the northern 
districts of England, down as far as the valley of the Humber, 
were shrouded in snow and ice. 

With reference to the recent discoveries by Mr. Skertchly 
near Brandon, which Mr, Evans and Prof. Hughes have con- 


| vinced themselves lend no support to the view that man is other 


than post-glacial, I would ask geologists to suspend their judg- 
ment until they have had an opportunity of hearing the other side. 
Let them exercise a little of that “caution” which Mr. Evans 
desiderates, and nat too readily acquiesce in his and Prof. 
Hughes’ ruling. Mr, Skertchly, who has mapped the ground 
about Brandon and Thetford, and whom we may suppose, there- 
fore, to be more intimately acquainted with the geology of that 
district than either of his opponents, has no doudt that certain 
implement-bearing brick-earths are covered by boulder-clay ix 
sit. I have also carefully examined the sections in question 
and feel quite sure that Mr. Skertchly is right, and that the 
overlying accumulation is a true glacial deposit, and an integral 
portion of the so-called chalky boulder-clay. Prof. Ramsay, 
who has likewise recently visited Brandon, is, I believe, of the 
same opinion, But the occurrence of flint implements under- 
neath the chalky till of East Anglia is, after all, no proof that 
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these relics are pre-glacial. The most one can say about them is 
simply this, that the folk who used them lived in England before 
the climax of glacial cold. When human relics are got in beds 
of older date than those at Cromer, we shall then have a demon- 
stration of the pre-glacial age of man in Britain. At the same 
time the presumption is (as many geologists will admit) that 
some portion of our ancient river-drifts and cave-deposits with 
flint implements do really belong to pre-glacial times. In short, 
after carefully reading the proceedings at the recent Conference, 
I find nothing to shake me in my present belief that none of the 
palzolithic deposits belongs to post-glacial times, but that all 
must be relegated to inter-glacial, and probably pre-glacial ages, 
and consequently that the palzeolithic is separated from the 
neolithic age by the intervention of the last cold period of the 
glacial epoch. My opinion, therefore, is still as strong as ever 
that ‘‘until we clearly understand what was the succession of 
changes during the ice age, it is premature to speculate upon the 
geological age of those deposits which yield the earliest traces of 
man in Britain.” In concluding, may | be allowed to suggest to 
the anonymous writer whose communication on the subject of the 
Antiquity of Man appears in the number of this journal for June 7, 
that before he again essays to criticise my views he might do 
well to become better acquainted with them. JAMES GEIKIE 

Perth, June 15 er 

BEForE your readers accept the statements of Messrs. Evans 
and Elughes respecting my discovery of flint tools beneath the 
great chalky boulder-clay, as annonnced in NATURE last year, 
may I ask them to remember that as yet I have not published 
the evidence upon which I founded my statement? The delay 
has arisen from official and other causes ; and although my paper 
is now written, it is, I have just learned, too late for reading 
during the present session at the Geological Society. Neither of 
the two gentlemen named is aware of the extent of my evidence, 
for I have not, as yet, told any one about it, except the two geo- 
lists mentioned below. As I shall show, there are now known 
to me about forty localities in which the brick-earths in question 
Occur, and in most of them their relation to the boulder-clay is 
very clear; and even in the two or three spots in which that 
rock is not seen in the actual section, it overlies the implement 
beds near by on the same outcrop. The brick-earths have natu- 
rally suffered much denudation by the boulder-clay, and I have a 
splendid series of sections showing every phase from almost un- 
disturbed material beneath the boulder-clay to small fragments 
(boulders, in fact) in that deposit. I wish, also, to state, that 
instead of four implements from two localities, as originally 
announced, 1 know at present nearly 150 from six different 
spots. The evidence is so clear and overwhelming when seen 
ex masse, that it must be convincing to all who carefully weigh 
it. The boulder-clay which overlies the brick-earths in question 
is part and parcel of the great mass of the chalky boulder-clay, a 
formation which I have spent eight years in examining in the 
field almost daily, of which I have mapped about 2,000 square 
miles, and upon which I feel quite competent to form an opinion, 

Prof. Prestwich is perfectly correct in ascribing the well- 
known palzolithic implements found in the gravel toa time sub- 
sequent to the formation of the chalky boulder-clay ; dx¢ shat 
only proves those tools to be newer than the last glaciation of this 
particular area. Now inasmuch as Mr. Searles V. Wood, jun., 
long ago proved, and as everybody who examines the ground must 
admit, that the ‘‘ purple” and ‘‘hessle” boulder-clays are 
newer than the one we are dealing with, and as Dr. J. Geikie 
lias shown that gravels bearing the same character and possessing 
the same peculiar fauna as the well-known palzolithic gravels 
(overlying, moreover, the chalky boulder-clay), pass under these 
newer beds, it is, to say the least, a misnomer to call these gravels 
fost-glacial. ‘They are post-glacial to this East Anglian area, 
but not to northern England ; and the distribution of surface- 
beds containing paleolithic implements: throughout Europe 
shows that they are confined exclusively to that area which was 
free from the erosive action of the newer and less intense ice- 
sheets of the latter part of the ‘‘ Great Ice Age.” Much of the 
misapprehension in this matter has arisen from the unfortunate 
name of “upper” given to the chalky boulder-clay. It ds 
‘upper ” in East Anglia, but it is ‘‘ lower” in Yorkshire. 

My discovery does sof prove man to have been pre-glacial ; it 
merely shows that he was ‘ pre-chalky-boulder-clay,” and I 
last week obtained evidence to show that the brick-earths in 
qnestion belong to the ‘‘middle glacial” of Mr. Searles V. 
Wood, jun. ; that is to say, they are newer than the Cromer 
till, but older than the chalky boulder-clay. 
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Mr. Belt is mistaken respecting the quartzite implements near 
Brandon. They are found in gravel which is unquestionably 
above the boulder-clay, as can be seen in hundreds of sections, 
and the only conceivable source of that material is the boulder- 
clay. We have, in fact, two horizons of paliolithic implements, 
one above and one below the boulder-clay, and I am in hopes 
that the former will2be found capabie of subdivision, for many 
facts crop up in the course of my daily work which seem to 
point in that direction. 

Prof. Ramsay and Dr. J. Geikie, who are eminently capable 
of judging of glacial phenomena, have gone over the area with 
me, and are perfectly convinced of the accuracy of my determi- 
nations. SYDNEY B. J. SKERTCHLY 


Brandon ns 
Nicephore Niepce 


THERE is an error in one of your “Notes” of last week 
which yon may be glad to have corrected. It is not to Niepce 
de St. Victor that the citizens of Chalons-sur- Sa6ne (a town, by 
the way, not to be mistaken for Chalons in the Champagne 
country) are about to e.ect a statue, but to his uncle, Joseph 
Nicephore Niepce, who might well be designated as the first 
photographer, since he it was who succeeded first of all in fixing 
an image in the camera. In a “ Life of Nicephore Niepce,” ! 
recently published by Victor Fouqué. appear letters which leave 
little doubt that in May, 1816 Niepce had accomplished the 
feat of fixing shadows in the camera, for in a communication of 
that date to his brother he incloses four photographs, of which 
he says: ‘* The pigeon-house is reversed on the pictures, the 
barn, or rather the roof of the barn, being to the left, instead ot 
the right. The white mass which you perceive to the right of 
the pigeon-house, and which appears somewhat confused, is the 
reflection upon the paper of the pear-tree, and the black spot 
near the summit is an opening between the branches of the 
trees. The shadow on the right indicates the roof of the bake- 
house.” This, then, isa description of the first camera-picture 
ever taken, and it was by reason of Niepce’s inability to prevent 
his impressions from fading afier a lapse of time that he turned 
his attention to the bitumen of Judea process, with which he 
produced photographs as early as 1824, one or two specimens 
being still among the science treasures of the British Museum, 

The name of Nicephore Niepce is little known in England. 
And yet this should not be. As is well known he came to this 
country in 1827, and resided at Kew in the hope to receive aid 
and encouragement, and shortly afterwards, on his return to 
France, entered into partnership with Daguerre to work out to- 
gether a more practical process. When Daguerre made known 
his discovery in 1839, his partner had been dead two years, and 
no mention was made of Niepce at the time Arago made his 
famous speech announcing the discovery of Dagnerrectype. 
Specimens of the wonderful process were not long in reaching 
this country and the first picture was placed in Faraday’s 
hands with the remark that he had never seen anything 
like it before. But Faraday said he had, A French. 
man, he remembered, had brought him a picture of Kew 
Church a dozen years ago, with the quaint remark, that ‘‘the 
sun had done it.” Faraday was so certain of this that inquiries 
were at once instituted into the matter, and in the end, a com- 
munication was addressed by the Secretary of the Royal Society, 
Mr. Baner, to the Academie at Paris, a communication which 
helped materially to substantiate the claim of the Niepce family, 
and to obtain for the son Isidore, a pension in acknowledgment 
of the father’s servic-s. The deed of partnership between Niepce 
and Daguerre is still extant, but how much of the latter’s pubs 
lished results were due to his dead partner the world will never 
know. II, BADEN PRITCHARD 

June 6 


Japanese Mirrors 


THERE is still something to be solved about the Japanese 
mirrors, which show the figures that appear in relief on the back 
in the disk of light reflected from the face. Not only does it 
seem impossible (without some indication which I have not yet 
met with) to tell which mirrors in a series will perform the feat, 
but it Is equally difficult to say why one bunch of leaves will, and 
another in the same casting, will not appear in the spectrum. 

In reference to Mr. Highley’s quotation of Mr. Prinseps’ con- 
jecture (p. 132), ‘‘ that the thinnest parts, from being the hardest, 
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should give the strongest reflection, owing to a difference in density 
produced by stamping,” and to the brassworker’s solution, not 
only are the mirrors not stamped, but cast ; but it is the thicker 
parts, those which stand out on the back in highest relief, which 
reflect the most light. I have one on the back of which there 
are two large characters as it were laid upona background of 
trees. ‘These letters have been carefully ground flat and polished 
like the front. Their figures not only appear more distinctly 
than those of other less highly raised adornments, but actually, 
in the sun, throw off a brilliant white light, which contrasts very 
markedly with the comparatively subdued spectrum from the rest 
of the plate. 

Is it possible that there may he some difference in molecular 
arrangement dufing the consolidation of the melted metal in the 
thicker (relieved) and other parts of the plate? And yet, the 
thick rim of the mirror does not reflect a rim of light. 

One of my specimens has suffered a little oxidisation, and I 
observe that this appears on the face to follow certain of the 
larger masses of relief on the back. This mirror does not 
‘* show the pattern through,” but there is a curious bright rim 
reflected from the edge of each scar of injured surface. 

Manchester R, D, DARBISHIRE 


Colour-Sense in Birds 


As the fact of the preference of sparrows for ye//ow crocuses 
still excites interest and requires explanation, perhaps you will 
allow me to call attention to the following remarks of Gilbert 
White in his ‘‘ Observations on Nature” :-— 

‘¢ Birds are much influenced in their choice of food by colour, 
for though white currants are a much sweeter fruit than red, yet 
they seldom touch the former till they have devoured every bunch 
of the latte.” : 

The obvious criticism that the craving for sweets which dis- 
tinguishes the human biped is not equally predominant among 
his feathered friends, and consequently, that their selection of 
the less sweet but more highly coloured fruit may be due to some 
taste other than the esthetic, does not detract from the import- 
ance of White’s generalisation that birds are much influenced in 
their choice of food by colour—a generalisation which, there is 
no reason to doubt, was based upon his own keen and repeated 
observation. PauL Henry STOKOE 

Beddington Park 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


VARIABLE STARS.—The following are Greenwich mean 
times of visible geocentric minima of Algol, for July, 
August, and September, according to the elements 
adopted by Prof. Schonfeld :— 


h. m. 


h. m. h, m. 
July 11 11 St Aug. 20 15 II Sept. 12 13 39 
eS Ts) es 23 1105 eS O28 
Aug. 3 10 20 Gaal CWS a wm Te FTG 


Minima of S Cancri occur on September 8 at 15h. 1m., 
and September 27 at 14h. im: 

A minimum of Mira Ceti will fall on July 23, according 
to Argelander’s formula of sines, the same perturbations 
being applied as in the case of the maximum of the year, 
which is computed to occur November 9'7. 

Mr. John Tebbutt, writing from Windsor, N.S. Wales, 
on April 13, states that in consequence of remarks on the 
probable variability of » Doradis, in NATURE, vol. xv, 
pp. 14 and 281, he examined the star on February 26, and 
March 14, and found it of the 8th magnitude. There is 
a star, estimated gth magnitude, about thirty seconds of 
time west, and twelve seconds north of it. With such an 
instrument as was employed by Lacaille at the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1751, » Doradis, with its present 
brightness, would hardly have been visible, Lacaille 
calls it a fifth magnitude, 


MINOR PLANETS AND COMETS OF SHORT PER10D.— 
Dr. von Asten, in the course of his recent researches on 
the motion of Encke’s comet, found that, although in the 
interval 1819-68 the comet had experienced in each period 
of revolution an almost exactly equal amount of accelera- 
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is necessary to have recourse to the hypothesis of an ex- 
traordinary perturbation which, in the period 1868-71, 
counteracted the influence of a resisting medium. For 
certain reasons Dr. von Asten is led to conjecture that 
about the middle of the year 1869, when the comet was 
in the region occupied by the numerous group of small 
planets (the radius-vector being about 3'2), it made so 
close an approach to one of these bodies, as yet undis- 
covered, that a sensible effect on the comet’s mean mo- 
tion was the result. 

In connection with this hypothesis it may be interesting 
to note that the late Prof. Hubbard, whose masterly in- 
vestigations on the motion of Biela’s comet appeared in 
Gould’s Astronomical Fournal, came to the conclusion 
that the separation of the comet into two distinct bodies, 
by whatever cause effected, took place in all probability 
in a heliocentric position corresponding to about longi- 
tude 318°°6, latitude + 12°%0, with radius-vector 4°36, 
which position the comet occupied in November, 1844 
(Ast. Fourn., No. 140). It is stated in some works that 
the comet in 1846 separated under the very eyes of 
astronomers ; nevertheless it is upon record that the 
companion was first recognised on December 29 by 
Herrick and Bradley at New Haven, but was not -again 
seen until Maury refound it on January 13 ; and its not 
having been remarked when the comet was first glimpsed 
in the Northumberland and other powerful telescopes 
may well have been owing to distance and faintness. 

A radius vector of 4°36 would, until quite recently, have 
been considered as placing the comet rather outside the 
probable superior limit of distance of the minor-planet 
group, but the discovery of Hilda by M. Palisa in No- 
vember, 1875, considerably extended the limit, this body 
in aphelion being distant from the sun 4°6. Although the 
separation of Biela’s comet, if it really took place at the 
epoch assigned by Prof. Hubbard, could not have been 
owing to an encounter with this particular planet, yet the 
position indicated for the occurrence is clearly a possible 
one fora meeting with an unknown member of the grou», 
In saying thir much we are of course aware that the 
separation may have been owing to a very different 
cause, indeed it might be supposed that such a rencontre 
would have left a more sensible effect upon the mean 
motion of the comet. 


METEORIC FIRE-BALLS IN AMERICA.—Prof. Daniel 
Kirkwood in a communication to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, on March 16, gives some particulars of 
meteoric fire-balls which appeared in unusual number in 
the United States in the latter part of 1876 and beginning 
of the present year. The circumstances attending the 
appearance of eight conspicuous meteors are inctu led ; 
the dates were 1876, July 8 (two fire-balls), December 16 
and 21, January 3, 20, and 23, and February 8. The train 
of the larger meteor of July 8 was visible at least forty 
minutes, the mass having been apparently dissolved or 
dissipated in the latter part of its track; the motion 
about the sun was retrograde, but sufficient materials 
were not forthcoming for determining the orbital velocity 
or the nature of the orbit. The fire-ball of December 16 
had been visible but a few seconds near San Francisco 
when it apparently plunged into the Pacific at no great 
distance from the shore, the fall being fo'lowed by a loud 
detonation. The meteor ot December 21 was remarkable 
for the length of its track, between 1,000 and 1,100 miles, 
one of the longest upon record, and, moreover, the track 
would appear to have been somewhat curved. When 
crossing Indiana the principal fire ball was followed 
by a train of smaller meteors, many of which ex- 
ceeded Venus and Jupiter in apparent magnitude ; the 
breadth of the ciuster, as seen from Bloomington, was an 
and the length at least 20°, from which Prof. Kirkwood 


tion, and that this might be attributed to the existence of | concludes that the true diameter was five miles ; and the 
a resisting medium, yet in order to connect the last two ' length about forty miles ; several explosions occurred 


appearances in 1871 and 1875 with the previous ones, it 


during the passage of the meteorite over In iana and 
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Ohio, and a fragment weighing about twelve ounces, fell 
upon afarm near Rochester, Indiana, a part of it being 
secured by Prof. Kirkwood. The body is described as 
“ peculiar in its structure ; being pisolitic and remarkably 
friable.” It is inferred that no part of the mass could 
have escaped out of the atmosphere. The aerolite of 
January 23, or rather a portion of it, after the final 
explosion, reached the earth in Kentucky, and is now in 
the collection of Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville. 
The report is stated to have resembled discharges of heavy 
ordnance, in such close succession, that the different dis- 
charges were barely distinguishable;, height at first 
appearance about seventy miles. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS, 1882.—In Astron, Nach, 
Nos. 2133-4, we have another calculation of the elements 
of this transit from M. Leverrier’s Tables; it is by Dr. 
Dei: hmiiller, of she Observatory at Bonn, who has fol- 
lowed Prof Oppélzer’s method for the necessary data for 
reduction of the observations which are interpolate! down 
to short intervals in Paris time. There are special calcu- 
lations for certain principal stations. 


THE LAND OF HISSAR AND KOLAB 


4] Mee eastern part of the dominions of the Emir of 
Bokhara is the belt of land between 37° 30’ and 39° 
N.L, and 67° and 71° E.L., bordered on the north by the 
now Russian province of Samarkand and the Karategin, 
and on the south by Afghanistan (the Balkh, Kunduz, and 
the Badakshan districts), It has hitherto been all but 
totally unknown. M. Maieff, after having, together with 
Lieut. Vishnevsky and M. F. Schwarz, thoroughly ex- 
plored it in 1875, gives us a description of the land of 
Hissar and partly that of Kolab (/svest/a of the Russ. 
Geog. Soc., 1876, 4th fasc.), with an elaborate map, based 
on numerous determinations of latitudes and longitudes, 
surveys, and barometrical measurements of heights. 

Two great rivers running east and west, the upper 
Zerafshan on the north, and the Pandsh, or Upper Oxus, 
on the sou h, are the natural boundaries of the country. 
A third river, the Shehrsebz, running in the same direc- 
tion under 39° N.L., borders its north-western corner, and 
a mass of high table-lands, the Pamir, rises to the east 
of the Kolab district. The wtole land is filled with 
mountams belonging to the Tian Shan system. Two 
main ridges, which borh run north-east to south-west, and 
are divided b the broad valley of the Suri.an,? form the 
backb. nes of ths hilly tr ct Secondary mges. either 
perall | to the main oves, or spreading out of them fill 
theco ntry. Butat their western extremities, the mouutain 
rdge are farlower than we know them to be in the east, 
Mhus, the ridge between the Shehrs bz and the Surhan, 
now called t ¢ Hissar Ridye,? rismg above the snow-line 
in its eastern parts, is far lower in the western ; and its 
highest pass, Ak-rabat. is but 4 590 feet high, whilst other 
passes are as low .§ from 2,200 to 3,600 teet above the 
sea-level. The second main ridge, lying to the east of 
the broad Surhan valley and running between it and that 
of the Vaksh, seems to be higher, but yet far below the 
highlands of Kokand or of Eastern Turkestan. Besides, 
tne nighlands are deepiy cut into by larye and broad valleys 
which have in their lower parts a prevailing direction 
south by west, running thus to the Oxus. The north- 
western slope of the Hissar ridge is drained by only one 
river, the Guzar-daria, an affluent of the Shehrsebz; but, 
instead of being an insignificant stream, as on our present 
maps, it appears as a mighty river fed by the perpetual 
snows of the Sengri-dag, and its upver shores are occu- 
pied by a numerous population, fast of the Hissar ridge 
we see a series of broad well-peo; led valleys. First, 
that of the Suir-abd, from about 2,500 10 goo feet high, 
with the towns Derbent, Baisun, and Shir-abad. Next, 


* Tupalik on Mr. Arrowsmith’s map in the ¥ou71. Roy. Geog. Soc., 1875. 
Tupalan is the name of one of the upper affluents of the Surhan. 
? Its local names are Bash-hurd, Daisun-tau, Meshai-kenteli, &c, 
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the valley of the Surhan river which, as well as the Guzar 
and the Shir-abad, rises in the snow-covered ridge Meshai- 
Kentely, and receives many affluents. Some time before 
its annexation to Bokhara, this valley was a centre of the 
political life of the country, and, going back in its history, 
we come to a time when—a local tradition says—the 
population was so dense that a cat could travel upon the 
roofs of the dwellings from Denau to the Amu. Now, 
the population is concentrated in the upper, better. watered 
parts of the valley, where we find the towns Kara-tag, 
Sary-djui, Yourchi, and Denau. Further east we have 
the valley of the Kafirnagan (the Ramid of Ibis-Dast), the 
source of which is about Paldorak, this river being second 
in size to the Surhan, An enlargement in the upper parts 
of its valley, running east and west, is well peopled, and 
contains the towns Hissar, Fyzabad, Kafirnagan, and 
Doshambe. Then, below Hissar, the river enters a deep 
ravine, Pavi-Duldul (the foot of the Duldul, the mythic 
horse of Ali), at the issue of which is the town Kahadian 
(460 feet high), close to the Amu-daria. 

Further east, beyond the second main ridge alluded to 
above (its local names are—By-katyn, Mazi-melek, Avan- 
tau, &c.), we have the basins of the Upper Oxus, ¢.z., of 
the Vaksh (or Surhab) and the Pandsh, which both, M. 
Maieff observes, must be considered as the sources of the 
Oxus. The former rises in the glaciers of the Alai-ridge 
and runs, under the name of Kyzyl-soo, on the Pamir 
table-land. After having received a great afiluent, the 
Muk-soo, the river bears the name of Surhab and enters 
the Bokhara dominions through an impracticable deep 
ravine, at the well-known bridge Pooli-sengui. After a 
short course among mountains it soon emerges on a 
plain some 500 feet high. Divided into many branches, 
the main one about 180 yards broad, it runs to its junc- 
tion with the Pandj near Kurgan-tube. Only one of the 
affluents of the Pandj, the Kchi-Surhab (little Surhab), 
was explored by M. Maieff; it is formed by two rivers, 
the Baldshoan and Kolab, the valley of the latter being 
well peopled and cultivated, notwithstanding the exten- 
sive marshes which have given their name to the town, 
Kol ab. 

The population of the country consists of Usbecks and 
Tadjicks, the former occupying mostly the lower and 
better parts of the valleys, having driven the Tadjicks back 
to the upper parts. The banks of the Amu-daria, and 
especially the western parts of the country, are mostly 
peopled with Kungrad-Usbecks, the Tadjicks appearing 
more numerous tothe east. The towns contain, as usual, 
avery mixed population, The lower parts of the Vaksh 
and the Kolab valley are mostly peopled by Usbecks of 
the Katagan tribe. Some Kirgises have begun to found 
settlements in the lower parts of the Vaksh and Pandsh 
valleys; and some miserable Turkomans are strewn 
among the Usbecks on the shores of the Amu. Jews, 
Hindoos, and Afghans form a very small percentage of 
the popul :tion. 

As to the climate of the country, it is easy to perceive 
that it must be comparatively mild. In the higher 
parts of the Kafirnagan valley there are occasionally falls 
of snow about two feet deep, but the lower parts of the 
valleys have a mild, rainy winter. Figs grow at Shir- 
abad unsheltered during the winter. All kinds of corn 
and fruits common to Central Asia are produced in 
abundance. Cotton, however, is cultivated only in Shir- 
abad, owing to facility of export to Karshi (on the 
Shehrsebz). Rock-salt is worked in the neighbourhoads 
of Guzar and on the Upper Vaksh, but it must be found 
also elsewhere, the salt springs being numerous. Two 
gold mines are known on the shores of the Vaksh, and 
richer ones arc reported to exist in the Darvaz, 

The country 1s under the dominion of the Emir of 
Bokhara, being administered by nine decks, vassals to 

| the emir, seven in the Hissar district, and two in that of 
Kolab, 
4 
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HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE? 
TV. 
NOW come to the second of the parallel motions J said 
I would show you. If I take a kite and pivot the blunt 
end to the fixed base and make the sharp end move up 
and down in a straight line, passing through the fixed 
pivot, the short links will rotate about the fixed pivot with 
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An extension of the linkage employed in these two last 
figures gives us an apparatus of considerable interest. If 
1 take another linkage contra-parallelogram of half the 
size of the smaller one and fit it to the smaller exactly as 
I fitted the smaller to the larger, I get the eight-linkage 
of Fig. 32. It has, you see, four pointed links radiating 
from a centre at equal angles; if I open out the two 
extreme ones to any desired angle, you will see that the 


equal velocities in opposite directions ; and, conversely, | two intermediate ones will exactly ¢rzsect the angle. Thus 


if the links rotate with equal velocity 
in opposite directions, the path of the 
sharp end will be a straight line, and 
the same will hold good if instead of 
the short links being pivoted to the 
same point they are pivoted to dif- 
ferent ones. 

To find a linkwork which should 
make two links rotate with equal velo- 
cities in opposite directions was one of 
the first problems I set myself to solve. 
There was no difficulty in making two 
links rotate with equal velocities in the 
same direction—the ordinary parallelo- 
grammatic linkwork employed in loco- 
motive engines, composed of the engine, 
the two cranks, and the connecting rod, 
furnished that ; and there was none in 
making two links rotate in opposite 
directions with vary7ug velocity ; the 
contraparallelozram gave that ; but the required linkwork 
had to be discovered. After some trouble I succeeded in 
obtaining it by a combination of a large and small contra- 
parallelogram put togetber just as the two kites were in | 
the linkage of Fig. 18. One contra- 


Fig. 28. ° 


the power we have had to call into operation in order to 
effect Euclid’s first postulate—linkages—enables us to 
solve a problem which has no “ geometrical” solution. I] 
could of course go on extending my linkage and get others 


parallelogram is made twice as large 3) 
as the other, and the long links of 
each are twice as long as the short. 

The linkworks in Figs. 30 and 
31 will, by considering the thin line 
drawn through the fixed pivots in 
each asa link, be seen to be formed 
by fixing different links of the same 
six-link linkage composed of two 
contra-parallelograms as just stated. 
The pointed links rotate with equal 
velocity in opposite directions, and thus, as shown in Fig. 
28, at once give pirallel motions. They can of course, 
however, be usefully employed for the mere purpose of 
reversing angular velocity. 


which would divide an angle into any number of equal 
parts, It is obvious that these same linkages can also be 
employed as linkworks for doubling, trebling, &c, an- 
gular velocity. 


Another form of “ Isoklinostat,” for so the apparatus is 
termed by Prof. Sylvester, was discovered by him. The 
construction is apparent from Fig. 33. It has the great 
advantage of being composed of links having only two 
pivot distances bearing any proportion to each other, but 


t Lecture at South Kensington in connection with the Loan Collection of 
Scientific Apparatus, by A. B. Kempe, B.A. Concluded fr.m p. 127. 


it has a larger number of links than the other, and as the 
opening out of the links is limited, it cannot be employed 
‘for multiplying angular motion. 

Subsequently to the publication of the paper which con- 
tained an account of these linkworks of mine of which I 
have been speaking, I pointed out in a paper reid before 
the Royal Society, that the parallel motions given 
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there were, as well as those of M. Peaucellier and Mr, 
Hart, all particular cases of linkworks of a very general 
character, all of which depended on the employment of 
a linkage composed of two similar figures. 1 have not 
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ciently inviting on account of its mathematical character, 
to dwell on it here, so 1 will leave those in whom an in- 
terest in the question has been excited to consider the 
original paper. 

At this point the problem of the production of straight. 


sufficient time, and ] think the subject would not be suffi. 


line motion now stands, and I think you will be of opinion 
that we hardly, for practical purposes, want to go much 
farther into the theoretical part of the question. The 
results that have been obtained must now be left to the me- 
chanician to be dealt with, if they are of any practical value. 


I have, as far as what I have undertaken to bring before 
you to-day is concerned, come to the end of my tether. 
i have shown you that we caz describe a straight line, and 
ow we can, and the consideration of the problem has 
led us to investigate some important pieces of apparatus. 


I hore that I have shown 
you (and your attention makes that hope a belief) that this 
new field of investigation is one passessing greatinterestand 


But | hope that this is not all. 


importance. Mathematicians have no doubt done much 
more than | have been able to show you to day, but the 


unexplored fields are still vast, and the earnest investi- 
gator can hardly fail to make new discoveries. I hope 
therefore that you whose duty it is to extend the domain 
of science will not let the subject drop with the close of 
my lecture, 


BIOLOGICAL NOTES 


THE TICEORHINE RHINOCEROS.—A number of the 
Aflemoirs of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg just issued contains an elaborate article on 
the Ticho:hine Rhinoceroses by the veteran naturalist, 


Dr. J. F. Brandt. Dr. Brandt treats of two extinct 
species under this category, which he calls 7. antiguttatis 
(i.e., R. dééchorhinus, auctt.) and 2. werkz2, With the latter 
he preposes to unite A. efrascus of Falconer. Remarks 
are added upon A#. /eptorhinus of Cuvier and other allied 
species. When we consider the number of valuable con- 
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tributions to science recently made by Brandt, Middern- 
dorf, Kowalewski, Radde, von Schrenck, and other dis- 
tinguished names of the Academy of St. Petersburg, it 
becomes somewhat ridiculous to a naturalist to hear the 
oft-repeated assertion of the British patriot “that the 
Russians are as great barbarians as the Turks !” 


OSCAR HERTWIG ON THE PHENOMENA OF FER- 
TILISATION.—The last number (Vol. iii., Part 1) of the 
WVorpholagisches Fahrouch, contains the second part of 
Oscar Hertwig’s very important researches on the pheno- 
mena immediately preceding the cleavage of ova in the 
Echinoid 7oszopneustes, in two genera of leeches, and 
in the amphibia. He has watched most carefully the 
process of fertilisation and the ova before fertilisation, 
and has examined them after the action of various 
reagents, His accounts are accompanied by very valu- 
able figures. From his own observations, and a com- 
parative study of other recorded facts, he appears to 
have made generalisations worthy of the attention of all 
biologists. The following is a brief summary of his con- 
clusions. The unripe ovum is characterised by the 
possession of a germinal vesicle, distinguished from all 
cell-nuclei by its great relative size, by its definite mem- 
brane, its more or less fluid contents, and its possession 
of one or several nucleoli, The germinal vesicle in this 
signification does not become the nucleus of the first 
cleavage-sphere ; in many animals it disappears long 
before fertilisation, in other cases during that process or 
during the ripening of the ovum. At any rate the germi- 
nal vesicle loses all its distinctive characters. The active 
nuclear substance, or a part of it, remains and forms a 
new nucleus of much smaller size, lacking a distinct mem- 
brane and true nucleoli. From a highly differentiated 
form is produced a primitive nucleus ; instead of a ger- 
minal vesicle we have an ovinucleus. In Toxopneustes the 
retrogression of the germinal vesicle is accompanied by its 
movement to the outer surface of the yolk, where it disap- 
pears, with the exception of the germinal spot ; the latter 
again reaches the centre of the yolk and becomes the 
nucleus of the ripeovum: In Hirudinez there is an acces- 
sory prelude to fertilisation, the budding-off of “directive 
bodies ” immediately after oviposition. After this arises a 
spindle-shaped ovinucleus really derived from the breaking 
up of the germinal spot. In amphibia the exceedingly large 
germinal vesicle gets to the surface and disappears. 
Only a small portion, one or more nucleoli, passes over 
into the inconsiderable ovinucleus. The parts of the 
germinal vesicle not contributed to the ovinucleus seem 
no longer serviceable, and get transformed into the so- 
called excretory bodies and sphere. 1n Amphibia a mass 
of this kind appears asa yellowish covering over the dark 
pole of the egg. Like Toxopneustes appear to be Me- 
dusze, Siphonophora, Ascidians, some Vermes, Arthropods, 
&e., possessing in the ripe and unfertilised ova a small 
homogeneous, membraneless nucleus in the middle of the 
yolk or on its periphery. The Hirudineze resemble Gas- 
teropods, Heteropods, Pteropods, and some Vermes. Here 
the ripe egg has mostly on its periphery a small spindle- 
shaped nucleus, In fishes and reptiles,as in the frog, there 
is a germinal vesicle with many nucleoli, some of which 
form the ovinucleus. After this stage Hirudinez twice 
exhibit a budding from the surface of the ovum forming 
the so-called directive bodies, the ovinucleus contributing 
to them. The actual occurrences of fertilisation cor- 
respond very closely not only in animals but in plants. 
In Toxopneustes a single spermatozoon reaches the ripe 
ovum and is transformed into a small corpuscle, the 
sperm-nucleus, surrounded by a protoplasmic rayed figure. 
It travels in from ten to fifteen minutes to the central ovi- 
nucleus and is fused with it. In Raxa temporaria the 
spermatozoon enters at the side of the excretory body and 
becomes like that of Toxopneustes, travelling to the ovi- 
nucleus and fusing with it. In Hirudineae the sperma- 
tozoon enters subsequently to the budding of the first 


directive body, and after transformation gets to the centre 
of the ovum and there remains till the budding of the 
second body. ‘Then the ovinucleus travels to the centre 
and is apposed to and fuses with the sperm-nucleus, 
which has swollen considerably. Thus in these cases 
the cleavage-nucleus is formed by the union of the two 
sexually-ditfere ntiated nuclei. 


INDIVIDUAL VARIATIONS IN ANIMALS.—At the last 
meeting of the St. Petersburg Society of Naturalists, Prof. 
Wagner made a communication “On the Individual Varia- 
tions in Animals, their Causes, and Results.” Pointing out 
that the appearance of new races, varieties, and species is 
rendered possible by the appearance, at all stages, of the de- 
velopment of life of individual variations, which variations 
give rise afterwards to more or less constant new forms, 
the Professor sketched the causes of these individual varia- 
tions, exterior and interior, insisting especially on the 
importance of these latter. The causes of variability, he 
said, are not only the physico-chemical influences of the 
medium inhabited by the individuals, z.¢., the exterior 
causes, but also, to a very important degree, the interior 
causes, 7.¢. those subjective physiological, and therefore 
also psychological, individualities which characterise each 
individual, and which mo.lify to a considerable extent the 
influence of exterior influences on each separate represen- 
tative of the species. 


A NEw CHEETAH.—At the meeting of the Zoological 
Society on Tuesday last, Mr. Sclater described a new 
species of cheetah, from South Africa, differing from Fed/s 
jubata in the fact that the whole body is covered with 
spots of a dark yellow instead of black, and at the same 
time is considerably more thickly covered with hair. Mr. 
Sclater proposed the name /¢/¢s /anea for this apparently 
new species. 


NortH AMERICAN LEpIDOPTERA.—Mr. William H. 
Edwards has published a catalogue of the diurnal lepi- 
doptera of North America and Northern Mexico, supple- 
menting the well-known work by Dr, Morris, printed 
some years ago by the Smithsonian Institution. He 
enumerates no less than 506 species. This is about 
equal to that of the previous catalogues, the addi- 
tional new species being balanced by canceling names 
which were synonyms or not legitimately entitled to 
introduction in the North American list. The special 
object of Mr. Edwards is to bring about what he considers 
a satisfactory nomenclature, dissenting from the radical 
changes which he insists Mr. Scudder has made in his 
recent divisions and lists, in few of which he concurs. 


A NEw SHELL.— Mr. C. R. Thatcher, the experienced 
conchological collector, has just returned to this country 
after a five years’ collecting journey through China, 
Japan, Philippine Islands, and Australia. He has pro- 
cured several new species of Murex, Cancellaria, and one 
wonderful specimen of an entirely new genus. This 
specimeu was described at the meeting of the Zoo- 
logical Society on Tuesday, June 5, by Mr. George French 
Angas, by whom it is proposed to give the name 
Thatcheria, in honour of its discoverer. 1t was the travel- 
ler’s particular aim to procure specimens of the rare 
Cyprea thatcheri and Voluts thatchert, both of which he 
found a few years ago, for which purpose he travelled 
many hundreds of miles into the interior of Japan, often 
at the risk of his life. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES 


RARE MINERALS IN THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND,— 
The accidental use of a mass of granite for building pur- 
poses near Tongue, in Sutherlandshire, has led to the 
detection of several rare minerals, and of quite a remark- 
able number of species and varieties associated in the 
same mass of rock. From among the frayments of the 
boulder pieces of a bright green stone were sent to the 
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museum of the Duke of Sutherland by Dr. Joass, of 
Golspie. These were afterwards analysed by Prof. 
Heddle, of St. Andrews, and found to be the variety of 
orthoclase felspar, termed amazonstone. For the pur- 
pose of more careful examination as to the mode of 
occurrence of this uncommon substance, Prof. Heddle has 
recently visited the locality, which is the side of the ridge 
rising to the east of the village of Tongue. He found the gra- 
nite massto bemerelya large boulder, and had it thoroughly 
broken up. It has yielded the following remarkable 
assemblage of minerals :—amazonstone in simple and 
twin crystals, radiated cleavlandite, lepidomelane, pinite, 
fluorite, sphene, zircon, magnetite, ilmenite, allanite, 
smoky quartz with peculiar faces, and a mineral which a 
carefully instituted comparison shows to be thorite 
passing into orangite. The specimens of amazonstone 
obtained from the boulder are of unparalleled magni- 
ficence. One which has been sent to the museum of the 
Duke of Sutherland exhibited a surface of some three 
square feet, about a dozen large crystals, of which eight 
were unbroken and perfect. One crystal, unavoidedly 
broken in the extraction, showed the following extra- 
ordinary dimensions :—viz., a length of 153 inches, with 
a breadth and thickness of ten and eight inches respec- 
tively. Vhe minute structure of these crystals is pecu- 
liar, and has been fully described in a recent paper by 
Dr. Heddle on Scottish felspars in the 77ansactrons 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. The exceed- 
ingly rare thorite was found in only a small quantity. 
From an examination of the granite of this and other 
boulders on the same hill, it appears that they have pro- 
bably come from the huge mass of Ben Laoghal, which 
lies a few miles inland to the south-west. Should this be 
their origin, we may expect yet to find new sources of 
amazonstone, and perhaps other rare minerals among 
the numerous corries and crags of that picturesque 
mountain, 


TERTIARY LEAF-BEDS OF COLORADO.—Mr. E. L. 
Berthoud, of the Territorial School of Mines, Golden 
City, Colorado, sends notes of a section near that place 
which presents some considerable resemblance to the 
sections in Antrim and Mull, where the miocene leaf- 
beds and lignites are associated with sheets of basalt 
and tuff. The order of succession is as follows :— 


Basalt oe ae oe es Pec Om cet 
Lignite and leaf-bed on 208 508 Ba on 
Hard mud jy clay and sandstone ... me TS ss 
Second leaf-bed ose ee eas ae ote oe 
Clay, sandstone, conglomerate gon MCE 
Third small leaf-hed in clay be a8 Bon 
Sandstone and clay, &c. hee con Cn 
Basalt ... re : on meee 250 as 


The resemblance is further borne out by Mr. Ber- 
thoud’s list of plants, which includes Platanus aceroides, 
Filicites hebridica, Populus arctica, Corylus AleQuarii, 
Fagus macrophylla, Quercus chlorephylla, Sequoia, sp. (2), 
Gymnogramma Haydent, Cinnamomum, n.sp., Ficus, 2 sp. 
nov., Alaguolia,2 sp, Fuglans, 2 sp., Sabal Campbellit, 
S. Grayana, and S. goldianus, Myrica, &e. 


INFLUENCE OF ANCHOR-ICE UPON FISHING-GROUNDS, 
—Prof. Hind, to whose late researches in Labrador we 
recently called attention, has published some remarks on 
the effects of the formation of ground-ice in retarding the 
decomposition of fish-offal, and thereby in seriously 
damaging the value of the Labrador fishing-grounds. He 
shows that the ice formed on the sea-bottom freezes the 
offal, and protects it from being devoured by sea- 
scavengers and from decomposition ; that every rise in 
temperature which prevents the formation of anchor-ice 
promotes the decomposition of the offal ; that when this 
takes place, as it does every year under a covering of 
surface-ice, the water, not being aérated, becomes foul 
with gases and from the removal of its oxygen, and that 
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the result is fatal to the young cod and other fry which 
then seek the coasts in search of food. He states that 
vast multitudes of the young fish are, from this cause, 
destroyed every summer and autumn in the bays and 
fjords, and he accounts for changes which have taken 
place in the migratory movements of seals by this whole- 
sale destruction of the food which they used formerly to 
find in the coast-waters. “He recommends the utilisation 
of the offal, which would not only eventually prove re- 
munerative as a source, of artificial manure, but would 
remove the poisonous gases which are set free on the 
melting of the anchor-ice at a time when they cannot fail 
to prove highly destructive. 


ORIGIN OF THE TREES AND SHRUBS IN THE SOUTH 
OF FRANCE.—In a recent memoir presented to the 
Academy of Sciences of Montpellier, the veteran pro- 
fessor Charles Martins discusses the history of those 
trees and shrubs in the south of France which suffer from 
severe cold, such as the carob-tree, oleander, European 
palm, myrtle, sweet-bay, pomegranate, olive, fig, laurus- 
tinus, ilex, vine, and others. He shows that most of these 
occur among the tertiary and quaternary deposits, that 
some of them, indeed, like the oleander (Vertu oleander), 
go back even into eocene times. He points to the fact 
that their remains occur in the geological formations, not 
only of the countries where the plants are still living, but 
even of tracts considerably further to the north, both in 
France and in Switzerland, where their living descendants 
or analogues could not endure the severity of winter now. 
The tender trees and shrubs of the Mediterranean sea- 
board thus serve to prove the former warmer climate of 
France and its subsequent refrigeration. They are merely 
the surviving relics of a tertiary vegetation preserved by 
the exceptional mildness of the climate in which they 
grow. A single winter of exceptional rigour, or even a 
single night of extreme cold, like that of January 13, 
1826, when the thermometer fell to 9°°7 below zero (Cent.), 
would suffice to destroy them. It may be presumed, how- 
ever, that during at least the height of the glacial period 
these tender plants were driven southwards beyond their 
present northern limits, and that they have subsequently 
crept north again. 


U.S. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


ACCORDING to the terms of its charter from Congress, the 

National Academy of Sciences must hold its annual meet- 
ing in April, at Washington. It holds also a semi-annual 
meeting in the autumn. Its membership has been very slowly 
increasing, till now it numbers nearly, if not quite, 100. At the 
last meeting, April 17-20, Prof. Ilenry presided. The Academy 
resolved to present a memorial to Congress, in favour of the 
establishment and maintenance of an International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures with the object of promoting permanence, 
precision, and uniformity in the standards, by the joint action of 
the leading powers of the world, according to the convention 
submitted to the Senate. 

Five new members were elected :—Prof. John W. Draper and 
Dr. Henry Draper of New York, Dr. Elliot Coues of Wash- 
ington, Dr. S. H. Scudder of Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. Charles 
S. Peirce of the U.S. Coast Survey. 

The annual report of the president, Prof. Henry, recounts 
briefly the year’s work of the Academy. The Academy reports 
progress in the work of preparing and publishing the scientific 
results saved from the wreck of the Podaris and in general con- 
tributed by the expedition in which that vessel was engaged. 
This work is in the hands of Dr. Emil Bessels, the scientific 
di ector of the expedition, and will be finished in three qnarto 
volumes. The first volume is already published ; it is a quarto 
of 960 pages relating to astronomy, pendulum experiments, 
winds, solar radiation, and meteorology in general. It is illur- 
trated by fourteen plates, two maps, and forty woodcuts ; only 
500 copies of this volume were printed. The second and third 
volumes relate to geology, paleontology, mineralogy, botany, 
zoology, and ethnology. They will include a monogr.ph on the 
Eskimo, illustrated by 100 piates and 200 woo cuts. The 
Academy has divided the income from the Bache fund, so as to 
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cover several distinct researches, as follows :—(1) On sun-spots 
and chromosphere, condncted by the late Prof. Winlock ; the 
results are published, with plates, in the transactions of the 
Harvard Observatory. (2) Magnetic survey of the United States, 
in charge of Prof. J. E. Hilgard ; during the year twenty-five 
new stations in New England and Lower Canada have been 
occupied ; at all the stations the dip, declination, and horizontal 
Intensity are observed. (3) Comparisons of sensations of light ; 
in charge of Mr. Charles S. Peirce. The object is especially to 
ascertain the mathematical formula connecting the capacity of 
the eye for light sensations with the physical variations of radia- 
tion; two sensations are compared, the one fixed, the other 
variable ; part of the results have been published, (4) Researches 
on the distribution of heat on the solar surface, the laws of its 
radiation and absorption, and effects on terrestrial climate ; con- 
ducted by Prof, S. P. Langley. (5) Researches on the laws of 
sound and the duration of vibrations of tuning-forks ; conducted 
by Prof. A. M. Mayer. The work of utilising the observations 
made on the transit of Venus is under direction of a committee 
of which the president of the Academy is a member; progress 
has been made in this work, but it is scarcely yet ready for 
report. The endeavour to obtain an appropriation for a per- 
manent building to display the scientific and other material con- 
tributed by the Government of the United States and other 
nations during the Centennial! Exhibition, failed to obtain a two- 
thirds vote in the House of Representatives after passing the 
Senate without dissent. The effort will be renewed at the next 
session of Congress, The collections are large, valuable, and 
instructive, including the costly gifts of other nations, and the 
entire exhibit that was in the ‘Government Building ” at Phila- 
delphia. 

During the meeting the members of the Academy were formally 
invited to visit the President of the United States at the White 
House. They were duly presented, and President Hayes ex- 
pressed himself in a brief speech as fully appreciating the value 
of scientific pursuits, and willmg and desirous to advance the 
interests of science. The reception was notably pleasant and 
cordial. 

We give abstracts of the more important communications :— 

Prot. Alexander Ayass z gave a brief notice of researches on 
the young stages of some osseous fishes. The history of previous 
researches on these points, since those of von Baer at the be- 
ginning of this century, was reviewed. Prof. Agassiz concludes 
that with few exceptions the tail begins to be formed below the 
dorsal cord. If embryos and very young animals are examined, 
a lobe is found much developed in some and common to all. 
The tail fin and the anal fin are probably modifications of the 
same organ. ‘There is a general uniformity in the plan of con- 
struction of the tails of fi-hes whether osseous or otherwise. 

Under the title of ‘‘Some Results of Deep-sea Dredging,” 
Prof. Agassiz stated views partly founded upon his general know- 
ledge and study of the products and observations made during 
the Challenver expedition, and partly upon information obtained 
in conversations with Prof. Sir C, Wyville Thomson and other 
members of the expedition. The fact of a point of zero tempera- 
ture being in all oceans but varying in depth with latitudes, had 
been indicated by previous e,p<ditions and was fully established 
by the Challenger observations. At the equator a depth of 500 
fathoms is needed to reach this zero line ; as we approach the 
poles the depth of this line decreases till at last it is at the sur- 
face. Sometimes the temperature of the lower water is 2° or 3° 
below zero, but the conditions are, in general, uniform. Equally 
uniform is the fauna below this line. Above it, the arctic, tem- 
perate, and tropical faunas are clearly distinguishable from each 
other. There is a remarkable uniformity among the animals 
of the tropical fauna, such as may have resulted if in a 
previous era the isthmuses of Darien and Suez were absent, the 
Sabara was covered by the sea, and an equatorial current swept 
freely around the world. The deep-sea fauna is so singularly like 
the cretaceous that its forms would have been at once assigned 
to that epoch by most palxontologists if they had been fossil. 
The similarity if not identity of these forms indicates that there 
has been scarcely any change since that era, This is true of 
echinoderms, worms, and even of some fishes. It is equally 
trne of s: me shore anin als found both off our coasts and in the 
chalk. These have been subjected to the most varied conditions 
of existence as compared with their ancestors, and yet have not 
altered. There is evidence that natura! selection, even under 
conditions where its forces are extreme, may not bring about any 
change. The present continents are probably much older than 
kas been sipposed. There is an en’ire want of evidence that 
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great continents existed where oceans now are. The shore mud 
from our continents is washed down comparatlvely only a few 
miles from shore; the depths are not reached by this mud. 
Other well-known theories need to be modified. At a depth of 
2,500 feet crnstacea are found having good eyes. These organs 
have undergone no change during innumeraSle centuries. There 
are similar facts established as to starfish. There is no very great 
number of blind animals in the ocean depths. Those that are 
blind need not be classed as retrogressions from ancestors that 
had eyes. Both as to blind animals in the sea and those found 
in caves, it seems most probable that they were the descendants 
of eyeless ancestors. In the discussion which followed this 
communication, Prof. Agassiz said that he had long doubted 
the theory of geologists respecting an immense miocene con- 
tinent, 

Prof. Joseph Le Conte, of Oakland, California, furnished a 
paper on critical periods in the history of the earth and their 
relation to evolution ; and on the quaternary as such a period. 
This paper instanced and enlarged upon the breaks in the geo- 
logical and paleontological records, and argued that a more 
rapid rate of evolution had been operative during the intervals, 
which he designated as ‘‘critical periods.” ‘The quaternary era 
he regarded as one of these critical periods during which rapid 
changes had taken place, but it differed from most of such periods 
in the fact of its records being preserved. 

Prof. G. K. Gilbert described the characteristics and made of 
formation of the Henry Mountains. 

Dr. F. V. Hayden described the results of baring artesian wells 
in a locality near Rawlins Springs in Wyoming Territory on the 
Hine of the Union Pacific Railroad. The district is on the 
dividing line of the watershed of the continent, some of the 
streams on the sides of the district flowing to the Atlantic, and 
some to the Pacific oceans. ‘The rainfall of the district is very 
small—not over six to ten inches per year. The wells were 
bored to depths varying from 300 to over 1,000 feet. The water 
obtained was from 1,000 to 2,000 gallons per hour ; it was litted 
by pumps driven by windmills, The result showed the feasibi- 
lity of thus irrigating very arid regions. ‘The wells were bored 
under Dr, Hayden’s direction, in a sinclinal basin which he 
regarded as of tertiary formation, probably eacene ; but palzeon- 
tologists who had examined its fossils had pronounced them 
cretaceons, Dr. Hayden regarded this as an instance where the 
chasm between the cretaceous and tertiary rocks was bridged 
over ; he stated that the rocks were consecutive from cretaceons 
to middle tertiary. This opinion was not fully shared by the 
other geologists present, and the discussion which followed 
became exceedingly animated, as it brought up questions long at 
issne between the respective students of the rocks and of the 
fossils of that region. 

Major J. W. Powell presented some remarkable facts respect- 
ing the public domain of the United States. Dividing the 
United States into two portions, the humid, where the rainfall 
is sufficient for agriculture, and the arid, where it is not, the 
latter is found nearly to equal the former. 

Prof. Elias Loomis, of Yale College, contributed his seventh 
paper of a series entitled ‘‘Contributions to Meteorology,” this 
paper continuing the investigation of rain areas which was begun 
in the last. Prof. Loomis selected all the cases in the United 
States during fifteen months—September 1872, to November 
1873—in which the reported rainfall amounted to at least eight 
inches in eight hours. For each of these cases the curves of 
equal rainfall were drawn on the map and compared. ‘The form 
of these curves, though occasionally irregular, in general approxi- 
mates an ellipse, of which the major axis is 1 ot quite double the 
minor. In these cases the area of one-inch raintall exceeded in 
length 500 miles ; in six cases of one-half-inch rainfall 750 miles; 
frequently the entire area is an oval of more than 1,000 miles 
length and exceeding 500 miles breadth. In general the rain 
area centre is east of the low pressure centre, but in several 
Instances the reverse was the fact, and in some cases the rainfall 
appeared to have had decided influence on the storm’s progress, 
as to its direction. It was concluded that rainfall is not essential 
to low barometer areas, nor the chief cause of their formation or 
progressive motion. Such areas result fram a general atmo- 
spheric movement toward a central area, and may be cansed by 
unequal barometric pressure, unequal temperature, or unequal 
amounts of aqueous vapour. The two last-named causes are nat 
comparable to the first of the three in cogency, and only deflect 
the winds slightly. The progress of areas of low barometer in 
all latitudes is mainly determined by the same canses as those 
which determine the general atmospheric circulation ; their 
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normal direction is changed by whatever causes may change the 
direction of the winds. 

Prof, William Ferrel, of Washington, delivered a communica- 
tion on the progressive movements of storms ; the object being 
to show that the movement of great storms is determined by the 
currents—especially the upper currents—of the atmosphere. 

Prof. Pickering presented the results of an investigation made 
in connection with Prof. W. A. Rogers on systematic errors in 
star declination. A comparison with the mean both of the 
earlier and later catalogues rendered probable the existence of 
systematic errors in the Gesellschaft catalogue. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb presented a communication on the 
secular acceleration of the moon and its increasing deviation 
from uniformity through many years. Ie reviewed the existing 
theory on the subject ; the calculatlon of Laplace according with 
Halley’s estimate of the acceleration as about 10} seconds of 
time, to be multiplied by the square of the centuries for a given 
period ; also the Adams theory, which reduces the explanatlon 
of Laplace to about 6 seconds, leaving more than 4 seconds 
to be otherwise accounted for. In ascribing the surplus accelera- 
tion to diminished rotation of the earth, we are dealing with a 
subject where the evidence should be carefully weigbed. Much 
dependence seemed to be placed on the records of ancient 
eclipses. Prof. Newcomb considered these eclipses separately. 
The most promising of the Greek solar eclipses was that of 
Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, occurring at the commencement 
of his voyage to attack Carthage. But we do not know on 
which side of Sicily he sailed ; according to whether he was on 
one or the other side of the coast, the difference of time for that 
eclipse may be calculated as justifying the 10 seconds or the 6 
seconds acceleration of the moon. ‘The eclipse known as that of 
Thales has a record open still more to criticism, because it came 
to its historian by hearsay, and probably through two or three 
generations after the lapse of a hundred years. It seems curious 
that if Thales predicted the year (hy an estimate of lunar periods) 
he did not also predict the day. Each of the ancient solar 
eclipses yielded similar elements of doubt on careful examination. 
From the records of lunar eclipses if all uncertain features be 
weeded out, the old estimate of acceleration will be reduced one 
half. The Arabian records of lunar eclipses were published at 
Leyden in the early part of this century. The work is very rare. 
Altitudes of sun and moon are constantly given in it. Calcnla- 
tions from these eclipses give the smaller estimate of acceleration. 
From all the data he has been able to study Prof. Newcomb 
concludes that the whole amount of acceleration is about 8-4 
seconds. He hopes to make further estimates from modern 
records, having had the good fortune to pick up in Paris care- 
fully compiled data of occultations going back to 1680, 

In introducing his communication on ‘fa Proposed New 
Method in Spectrum Analysis,” Prof. S. P. Langley, of Alle- 
gheny Observatory, said that in giving this title to his description 
of his method, he believed, and, so far as he could ascertain, was 
justified in believing, that the method in this special application 
of it, was quitenew. The process consists not only in placing in 
juxtaposition, simultaneously, the spectra of light from two 
opposite edges of the sun’s disc (which had heen done before), 
but also in determining that when these spectra are taken ree 
spectively from east and west edges, the atmospheric spectrum 
lines still coincide, while the solar lines of the two spectra do not 
coincide. Prof. Langley was anxious to disclaim any intention 
to abate one jot of the praise due to Prof. C. A. Young for con- 
clusively demonstrating that the difference of wave-lengths from 
the east and west edges of the sun can be measured and its rota. 
tion thereby be proved. The history of this line of discovery 
was briefly given, Zdllner, Secchi, and Hastings thought they 
had perceived a change in the refrangibility of the light, and 
Vogel, using Zollner’s reversion spectroscope, obtained a dis- 
placement of from ‘oS to o°15 of one of Angstrém’s units. 
Finally, Prof. Young, using a Rutberfurd grating, showed a 
velocity of the sun’s equator of tm. 42s. ; and also that inde- 
pendent measurements of solar and atmospheric lines gave 
different results for these two classes. Prof. Langley’s new 
method has the advantage of great security against instrumental 
errors, since the two classes of lines under like instrumental 
conditions, betray their diverse origin. In 1875, while studying 
the selective absorption of the solar atmosphere, Prol. Langley 
constructed an apparatus for comparing homogeneous light from 
different parts of the solar disc ; use being made of two pairs of 
prisms of total reflection, connected with a spectroscope so as to 
give spectra from different parts of disc side hy side. A photo- 
metric apparatus was attached to compare the relative intensities 
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of light in different parts of these spectra. The whole apparatus 
was not intended at first for the comparison of individual lines 
of the spectrum, a purpose for which somewhat similar arrange- 
ments had been used by Lockyer, Hastings, and perhaps others ; 
but Prof. Young’s success suggested to Prof. Langley another 
and cognate method of using the principle of Doppler, 10 which 
this apparatus is well adapted. For six months Prof. Langley 
has been engaged in overcoming the instrumental difficulties of 
this conception. Only within a few days has he been able to 
produce complete results. When the apparatus is pointed so as 
to receive the light from the north and south poles of the sun, the 
lines are continuous in the two spectra; but when the instrn- 
ment is rotated so as to take light from the east and west sides, 
all the solar lines are found discontinuous at the junction of the 
spectra, while the atmospheric lines remain continuous. If the 
instrument is rotated 180° the solar lines again appear discon- 
tinuous, but the spectrum whose solar lines were before shifted 
to the right as compared with the other, will after such rotation 
show them shifted to the left. In order to keep clear of any 
bias of judgment, Prof. Langley was careful not to know before- 
hand which way the instrament was pointed; but the displace. 
ment in every observation tallied with the theory. Esseiitial aid 
was given in the construction of the instrument by the use of the 
choicest of glass gratings, ruled 8,600 to 17,200 lines to the 
inch, which Mr. Rutherfurd, of New York, sent for the purpose 
of this investigation. In the higher spectra of these admirable 
gratings thirty-one lines are discriminated in the E group where 
Angstrom and Kirchhoff have a dozen. On actual comparison 
for the fine lines of that group more have been counted with the 
grating than with the most powerful spectroscopes consisting of 
trains of twelve or more prisms. The method of analysis by Prof. 
Langley’s instrument seems less adapted to quantitative work than 
Prof. Young’s, but in this respect it is hoped also to make it 
useful by employing the micrometer upon the double displace- 
ment obtainable in right and left hand spectra of the same order 
presented simultaneously and in combination. By the observed 
displacement or fixity of any line we can now discriminate cer- 
tainly sas to its solar or telluric origin. It is hoped that a 
ready means of mapping atmospheric lines will thus be afforded, 
since indeed they are already mapped by this process before the 
eye of the observer. 

Gen. J. G. Barnard, U.S.A., contributed a mathematical 
essay, also in part historical, on the internal structure of the 
earth as affecting the phenomena of precession and nutation, 
supplementary to an article under this head in vol. xix. of the 
‘* Smithsonian Contributions to Science,” hen the third of the 
‘‘Problems of Rotary Motion.”” The paper shows that Gen. 
Barnard has coincided in Sir William Thomson’s change of 
view. The formation of a diurnal tide ia the fluid earth is called 
in doubt by this paper. Jn general it presents work of the kind 
that Sir William Thomson was longing for in his Glasgow 
address—a solution, coherently worked out, of the problem 
above indicated. 

Prof. O. N. Rood, of Columbia College, New York, con- 
tributed two papers giving details of his researches concerning 
colours. Prof. Rood used a set of brilliantly coloured circular 
discs representing the chief spectrum colours, and also purple. 
By combining in successive proportions with these colours, a 
white disc, and giving the combined discs rapid rotation, the 
following results were attained: the lighter shades of vermilion 
hecame purplish ; of orange, more red ; of yellow, more orange ; 
of greenish yellow, unchanged ; of yellowish green, more green ; 
of green, blue ; of cyanogen blue, less greenish and more bluish ; 
of cobalt blue, a more violet blne; of ultramarine, violet ; of 
violet, unchanged ; of purple, less red and more violet. Exactly 
similar effects were produced when violet instead of white was 
used to reduce the colours. Hence the mixture with white is the 
same as if the colours were moved towards the violet end of the 
spectrum. Prof. Rood thinks his results tend to indicate violet 
as one of the primaty colours, which cannot be said of Maxwell’s 
third fundamental colour, an artificial ultramarine, or Bezold’s, a 
biue violet, careful tests of those colours having been fully 
carried out. The foregoing results were laid before Mr. Charles 
S. Peirce. He has reported at considerable length on the 
mathematical principles involved. He regards the results as in 
accordance with Fechner’s law, that the sensation is proportional 
to the logarithm of the excitation, When the objective brilliancy 
of any light is varied, the specific subjective brightness is not 
changed in the least ; but the only effect on the sensation is to 
add to, or subtract frora it a variable amount of a certain con- 
stant sensation, which Mr. Peirce designates as the ‘colour of 
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brightness.” This ceases to be true when negative logarithms 
are involved. The yellow of the spectrum comes very near the 
colour of brightness, From these considerations a diagram has 
been constructed showing the colorific effects of mixing white 
with any part of the spectrum. The results of theory as shown 
by the diagram, closely accord with those of experiment upon 
the sensation of colour. 

Prof. Rood also presented a paper on Newton's use of the 
term ‘‘Indigo” as a prismatic colour. It was intended to 
indicate the range of the spectrum hetween the blue and the 
blue-violet regions. 
prussian-blue and indigo; cobalt blue; genuine ultramarine 
blue ; artificial ultramarine blue. 

Prof. Joseph Le Con'e, of California, sent a communication 
on the structure of the crystalline lens and its relations to peri- 
scopism. The discovery of Dr. Ilermann, and his deductions 
therefrom, were first considered. These are that the crysta!line 
lens, by its structure, is endowed with the property of forming 
distinct images of objects though lying on the extreme margins 
of the field of view, of forming perfect images on the retinal 
screen, even to the extreme anterior margins, Thus the eye has 
an enormous field of view compared with optical instruments. 
The purpose of the structure is to give periscopism to the eye. 
Prof. L.e Conte believes, however, that as far as periscopism is 


The order of refrangibility is thus stated : 


concerned this structure is of littleif any value in man for want | 


of a corresponding suitable retinal structure. The indistinct- 
ness of the retina’ image is different from the indistinctness of 
an imperfect perception of the image, the former being due to 
the properties of the lens, the latter to the organisation of the 
retina. En proportion as we go upward in the scale of animal 
life we find the powers of the central spot of the optical apoa- 
ratus more thoroughly developed for the purposes of binocular 
vision. 

Prof. A. Mayer, of Stevens Institute, presented four com- 
munications. He described a ‘‘ Vernier microscope,” which he 
believes to be new. The object is to substitute an accurate and 
permanent scale cut on glass for the varying errors of a micro- 
meter screw. The instrument is of small cost and its errors are 
not varying. On a glass plate a series of Hines is cut in tenths of 
millimetres ; the central millimetre is divided into ten parts. 
This scale slides in carefully wrought guides in front of the 
objective of a firmly fixed microscope. in the focus is another 
scale so adjusted that ten of its parts accurately subtend the 
image of ;%,ths of the millimetre scale. Thus a Vernier is 
formed which reads down to the z74;;th ofa millimetre. The 
glass slide is so shaped that its rounded conical end abuts 
against the object to be measured, Readings to the full capa- 
city of che instrument can be quickly obtained. 

Prof. Mayer descrited his apparatus for measuring the ex- 
pansion of metals and alloys under differences of temperature, 
It is believed that the coefficients of expansion, now inaccurately 
known, will be more correctly ascertained by this research, 

The vibrations of tuning-forks received further investigation 
by Prof. Mayer; the cost of inquiry was defrayed by the Bache 
fund. The probable error in these determinations is the ;4, of 
one vibration, 7.c., with 256 vibrations to a second the probabie 
error is a¢%as Of a second. Differences in amplitude of vibration 
make no differeace in the vibratory period of the fork; pressure 
applied to the fork also has no effect on the vibratory period, 
though it shortens the continuance of the note. 

Prof. Mayer also described his investigations into the distri- 
bution of magnetism in long bar magnets. Some o! these bars 
which were tested were five feet in length. Various methods 
have been tried for ascertaining the facts of magnetic distri- 
bution ; Prof. Mayer gave due credit to other workers in this 
field, and described their experiments. 

The Academy will hold its semi-annual meeting next autumn 
at New York, 


NOTES 


THE following is a list of the officers of the forty-seventh annual 
meeting of the British Association which will, as we have intimated, 
commence at Plymouth on Wednesday, August 15 :—President 
Elect—-Prof. Allen Thomson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E. 
Vice-Presidents Elect—The Right Hon. the Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe, D C.L., the Right Hon. Lord Blachford, K.C.M.G., 


Dr. William Spottiswoode, F.R.S., Dr. William Froude, C.E., 


| on Monday, August 


F.R.S., Mr. Charles Spence Bate, F.R.S. General Secre- 
taries—Capt. Douglas Galton, C.B., F.R.S., Dr. Philip Lutley 
Sclater, F.R.S. Assistant General Secretary—George Griffith, 
M.A., F.C.S. General Treasurer—Prof. A. W. Williamson, 
F.R.S. Local Secretaries—Messrs. William Adams, William 
Square, F.R.C.S., Hamilton Whitefore. Local Treasurer—Mr. 
Francis Hlicks. The Presidents of the Sections are as follow :—- 


| Section A: Mathematical and Physical Science—President, 


Prof. G. C. Foster, F.R.S. Section B: Chemical Science— 
President, F. A. Abel, F.R.S. Section C : Geology—President, 
W. Pengelly, F.R.S. Section D ; Biology—President, J. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, F.R.S., F.L.S. Department of Zoology and Botany, 
J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., F.L.S. (President), will preside. 
Department of Anatomy and Physiology, Prof. Macalister, 
M.D, (Vice-President), will preside. Department of Anthro- 
pology, Sir Walter Elliot, K.C.S.L, F.L.S. (Vice-Presi- 
dent), will preside. Section E: Geography—President, Ad. 
miral Ommanney, F R.S., F.R.G.S. Section F: Economic 
Science and Sratistics—President, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Fortescue. Section G: Mechanical Science—President, 
Edward Woods, C.E. The reception room will be opened 
13, at 1 P.M., and on the follow- 
ing days at 8 a.M., for the issue of tickets to mem- 
bers, associates, and ladies, and for supplying information. 
No tickets will be i:sued after 6 p.m. The first general 
meeting will be held on Wednesday, August 15, at 8 P.M, 
when Prof. Andrews, F.R.S., will resign the chair, and Prof. 
Allen Thomson,’ F.R.S., President Elect, will assume the 
Presidency,|and deliver an Address. On Thursday evening, 
August 16, at 8 A.M., a soércée; on Friday evening, August 17, 
at 8.30 P.M., a Discourse by Prof. Warington Smyth, M.A, 
F.R.S., on the Physical Phenomena connected with the Mines 
of Cornwall and Devon; on Monday evening, August 20, at 
8.30 P.M., a Discourse, but by whom not yet arranged ; on 
Tuesday evening, August 21, at$ P.M, a sovrce ; on Wednesday, 
August 22, the Concluding Genera] Meeting will be held at 
2.30 P.M. The local arrangements for the Plymouth meeting 
are not yet matured, but we believe they will include an exhi- 
bition of paintings chiefly by artists of Devon and Cornwall, 
including magnificent examples of Reynolds, Opie, Eastlake, 
Northcote, Couke, Prout, &c. There will be excursions to 
Torquay or Kent’s Hlole, &c., and the Dart; up the Tamar 
or Cotehole ; to the Moss Clayworks and over Dartmoor ; to 
the Eddystone Breakwater and Government establishments ; to 


-gmeked-glass,the Caradoc mines, the Land’s End, &e, 


A RECEPTION was held by the President of the Royal Society 
and Lady Hooker at Burlington House, on Wednesday evening 
June 13, which was largely attended. The invitations included 
ladies as wellas men of science. The rooms were decorated with 
plants, and there was a collection of instruments and objects ot 
scientific interest. Among the novelties were new spectroscopic 
instruments exhibited by Mr. Browning and Mr. Hilger; and 
Messrs. Tisley and Spiller’s harmonograph curves, drawn on 
smoked glass, two of which held together against a light give 
some of the effects of polarised light. 


A Concress on Domestic Economy, organised by the Society 
of Arts, is to be held in Birmingham on July 18 and 19. 
Section A is to include (1) Needlework ; (2) Cleanliness ; (3) 
Food and Cookery; (4) Household Expenditure; (5) Thrift. 
Section B (6), Health; (7) Sickness; (8) The Dwelling ; (9) 
Warming and Ventilation. Section C (10), Teaching the Sub- 
jects in Elementary Schools; (11) Text-books; (12) Inspection 


| and Government Grants ; (13) Importance of Female Inspectors; 


(14) Examinations. A number of papers are already promised, 
among them being papers by Mrs. W. E. Gladstone and Prof. 
Huxley, The Local Committee includes the Lords-Lieutenant 
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of Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire, the Bishop 
of Worcester, several noblemen, clergymen, the Mayor of Bir- 
mingham, c. 


THE Helvetic Society of Natural Sciences meets this year at 
Bex, in Canton Vand, from Angust 19 to 27. Several interest- 
ing excursions have already been arranged for. Prof. Lonis 
Dofour, of Lausanne, will be president. English naturalists will 
be heartily welcomed. 


THE death is announced of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry James, 
director of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain from 1854, 
until his appointment to the command of a battalion of Royal 
Engineers in 1874, since which he has lived in Southampton in 
falling health. Ile was seventy-fonr years old, and from 1844, 
when he was director of the Geological Survey in Ireland, had 
written on various scientific subjects, 


Some bones of Zithorzis emuinus, an enormous bird of the 
eocene period, haye just been discovered in the London clay at 
Sheppy by Mr. W. Hf. Shrubsole, of Sheerness-on-Sea. Casts 
of these fossils will be taken for the British Museum. 


THE well-known traveller, Dr. Szhweinfurth, has recently 
zturned to Egypt from a two months’ journey throngh the 
Arabian cesert, richly laden with scientific collections. He 
proceeds to Berlin to complete the arrangement of the large 
quantities of botanical specimens collected by him in his la e 
expeditions. 


No. 4 of the Quarterly Bulletin of the Cairo Society of 
Geography contains a valuable account, by Dr. Nachtigal, of his 
visit to Wada, as the country between Darfur and Lagirmi is 
called, and notes on the country of Harrar, by Mohammed 
Maktar, The same Society has published separately an obituary 
notice of the late Marquis de Compiégne, by M. C. Guillemine. 


A VALUABLE and somewhat elaborate geographical sketch of 
Loango and the Leango Coast, by Dr. Pechue! Losche, has been 
published ,in a separate form from the J/:éthei/ungen of the 
Leipzig Geographical Society, 


Tire Annual Report for 1876-7, of the West London Scien- 
tific Association, speaks favourably of the progress of that Asso- 
ciation, which now numbers 186 members. 


In the Buenos Ayres Standard of May 13 D. ! Francisco 
Moreno desc:ibes a journey he made up the Santa Cruz river, 
in Southern Patagonia, in abont the 50th deg. of 5. lat. Not- 
withstanding the great rapidity of the current, he succeeded, 
with three sailors, in ascending the river, taking thirty days to 
it. Yhe Santa Cruz issues from a fine Jake thirty miles long and 
en brvad, in S. lat. 50° 14° 22" and 71° 59’ W. long. LD. Moreno 
was the frst to sail along this lake, which he explored and 
ske ched pretty thoroughly, making considerable geological col- 
lections in the neighbourhood both of this and of other lakes in 
the same region. Amongst these was Lake Biedma, in the neigh- 
Lourhood of the still active vuleano, Chalten. <A river more 
than 200 yards wide connects Lake Biedma with Lake Santa 
Cruz. 


Mr. G. Brown Goons, assistant curator of the National 
Museum at Washington, has been engaged during tbe past winter 
in investigating the natural history of the Bermudas, and has 
recently returned with a large collection, filling twelve harrels 
and forty-three boxes, and including over 1,000 bottles of inver- 
tebratas in alcohol. Tis collections embrace the entire marine 
fauna of the coast —fishes, molluscs, worms, &c., many of whi-h 
are believed to be entirely new to science. 


Mr. Roverr Lows, M.P., presided on Wednesday, last week, 


at aincet'nz of the cunnittes formed for the purpose of orga- 


nising a testimonial to Mr. John Simon, F.R.S., late medical 
officer to the Privy Council and Local Government Board, in 
recognition of the long and valuable labours he has rendered to 
the State, and of his eminent,services to sanitary science. It is 
pro osed that the testimonial shal] assume the form of a bust in 
marble of Mr. Simon for presentation to the Royal College ot 
Surgeons, agreeably to the wishes of the Council of that body. 
The cost, together with the expenses, will probably amount to 
500/, We are sure that not only members of the medical pro 
fession, but all who are interested jn sanitary science, will 
willingly contribute to a monument to one who has done so 
much for that science. 


A SPECIAL direction of science and arts has been added to the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction. M. Walteville has been 
appointed to the new office, and it is supposed that having 
nothing to do with politics, he may continue in office irrespective 
of any change in the Ministry. It would be well to insure 
a continuity of action and professional independence to the head 
of so neful an’administretion. 


A NEW photographic’ department has been established in 
France for the reproduction of scientific or artistic objects. The 
laboratory will be kept up exclusively by Government. The 
State photograpers will be required to employ the most advanced 
methods and to work for the improvement of the art. 


On Friday night a series of interesting experiments with the 
Jablochkoff electric light took place at the West India Docks, 
under the direction of M. Denayronze. The apparatus used for 
the occasion consisted merely of an electro-magnetic machine 
worked by a small steam-engine, some insulated wires, and the 
electric candles, which are the invention of M. Jablochko#f, and 
composed, as we have already described, of two carbons placed 
side by side with a slip of insulating substance between them, 
which ourns away with the carbon exactly in the same way as 
the wax of a wax candle is consumed with the wick. The first 
experiment in order to show the suitableness of the invention for 
dock purposes consisted in the lighting of four of the ‘*candles”” 
ina large yard. The light thus obtained, which was shaded by 
ground glass, brilliantly illuminated the inclosure, it heing 
possible to read small print at a considerable distance from the 
lights, while at the same time the eyes were not affected by the 
glare, as is the case with the ordinary electric light. The second 
experiment was confined to the illumiation of the top story of 
one of the large warehouses, and this, Ike its predecessor, was 
equally successful. A large vessel at the quay side was also 
lighted up, as also was a portion of the quay. The whole of 
the experiments were very successful, and it was stated that each 
“candle” gave a light equal to 100 gas lights. The light is 
siid to be much less expensive than gas. 


THE Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society have com- 
menced the publication of its Zrassactions from its foundation 
in 1835, as far as material for these can now be obtained. We 
have received the first two parts of this publication, extending 
from 1835 to 1$41; they contain much likely to interest not 
only the members of the Leicester Society, but all who take an 
interest in the progress of lIvcal societies, now becoming so 
widespread and efficient. 


SOME experimental researches on the light refraction of a 
number of gases are described by M. Mascart in the -lxaales 
Screntifigues. A beam of light was sent throngh a collimator to 
two plates of plate-glass connected together at right angles; the 
halves of the beam were bent right and Icft by refraction through 
the glass. They then went parallel through two copper tubes 
containing the gases, and after refraction by a second system of 
glass plates placed in reverse directions, the halves were united 
again, and the beam passed through a slit to a system of prisms, 
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then to a telescope. If the pressure in one copper tube were as 
varied, the phases of the two parts of the beam were unlike, and 
from the number of fringes, the refraction of the gas could be 
determined. The influence of pressure was examined, then the 
refractive power for different wave-lengths, then the influence of 
temperature ; and the absolute refractive power deduced from 
the various factors obtained. The numbers for the latter range 
from 0°1387 (hydrogen), and 0'2706 (oxygen) to 0°7036 (sul- 
phurous acid), and 0'8216 (cyanogen). The refraction of a gas 
mixture is equal to the sum of the refractions of the mixed gases. 
But the refraction of a compound is in general greater than that 
of a mixture of the simple gases composing it. 


As determinations of longitude increase an ever-increasing 
number of control determinations are obtained. The number of 
the latter in Germany and Austria is now such that M. Albrecht 
has considered an attempt at equalisation of the system might 
prove advantageous, as at least an opinion might be formed 
regarding the degree of accuracy of the differences of longitude 
directly measured, and attention would be called to the weak 
parts of the system. He has accordingly, with M. Sadebeck, 
attempted an equalisation of the system of longitude determina- 
tions between the following stations :—Strassburg, Paris, Mann- 
heim, Bonn, Leiden, Gottingen, Brocken, Leipzic, Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, and Bregenz. An account of the investigation 
appears in Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 2,132. A numerical 
value is assigned to the various determinations, which extend 
over the last fifteen years; and this was necessarily, of course, 
somewhat arbitrary in character. In atable M. Albrecht gives 
for each pair of places the difference of longitude as calculated and 
the difference observed, and then the difference between the 
two. The greatest improvements are obtained in the determina- 
tions for Leipzig-Vienna and Berlin-Vienna (the difference for 
the former being + 0'136s., and for the latter ov1o2s.) In the 
former case, there was some uncertainty as to the personal equa- 
tion, and in the latter two weak currents had been operated 
with. The improvements are, of course, only approximate, and 
the certainty of the individual improvements obtained is con- 
siderable only when numerous control-determinations are to hand. 
The result sufficiently shows that a very large number of control- 
determinations, and an extensive establishment of the system is 
necessary to remove all doubt with regard to the relative position 
of the various stations. 


As an illustration of the ‘rapid growth of the now celebrated 
Eucalyptus globulus, we may mention that in the more elevated 
parts of Jamaica trees now exist about sixty feet high, the trunks 
of which measure a foot in diameter near the ground. These 
trees have been raised from seed introduced to the island about 
six years ago. It is proved that in the lowland districts the tree 
does not thrive, thus upsetting its suitability for regions in which 
it was at one time specially advocated. 


THE new Fournal of Forestry, the first number of which ap- 
peared on May 1, seems to have made a good start, judging from 
the contents of the two numbers that have now been issued. 
‘The contents are sufficiently varied to make the journal welcome 
to all in any way interested in forests or forest produce, both 
practically and scientifically, for we find not only articles on 
forest work for the month, but also a brief résumé of Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer’s recent address on ‘‘Plant Growth” at the 
London Institution. 


Tues additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two Condor Vultures (Sercorhamphus ervphus), 
a Chilian Sea Eagle (Geranoactus melanolencus) from South 
America, presented by Mr. John T. North; two Chaus Cats 
(Felis chaus) from Worth Africa, presented by Capt. W. 
Renney ; a Crested Guan (Penelope cristata) from South America, 
presented fby Mr. Daniel Miron; a Green-winged Trumpeter 


(Psophia viridis) from Brazil, a Common Trumpeter (Psophia 
erepitans), a Demeraran Cock of the Rock (Auficola crocea) from 
Demerara, a Black-necked Stilt (Aimantopus nigricollis), a Sun 
Bittern (Zurypyee helias), two Orinoco Geese (Chenalopex jubata), 
a Capybara (ydrocherus capybara) from South America, a 
Moor Monkey (Sewzxopithecus mazrus) from Java, purchased ; 
six Chilian Pintails (Dajila spinicauta), seven Summer Ducks 
(dx sponsa), bred in the Gardens. 


ONIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


OXFoRD.—An examination will begin on October 2 for the 
purpose of electing to a Physical Science Postmastership at 
Mer.on College. The postmastership is of the annual value of 
S0/. for five years, to be raised after two years,’ at the recom- 
mendation of the tutors, to 100/. The subjects of examination 
will be chemistry and physics ; there will be a practical examina- 
tion in chemistry, and candidates will have opportunities of 
giving evidence of a knowledge of biology. Further information 
from the tutor in physical science. 

There will be an examination on October 11 for electing toa 
Natural Science Scholarship at Exeter College. The scholar- 
ship is of the annual value of 80/. for four years, without any 
limit of age. The examination will be in biology, chemistry, 
and physics, and candidates will be expected to show proficiency 
in at least two of these subjects. The examination will be toa 
large extent practical, but special weight will be given to a 
knowledge of general principles. Further information may be 
obtained from the Natural Science Lecturer, Prof, E. Ray 
Lankester. 

Mr. M. J. Jackson, of University College, London, has been 
elected to the vacant (lIolmes) Scholarship in Natural Sciences 
at St. John’s College. Thescholarship is of the annual value 
of 100/. for five years. 


MANCHESTER.—Prof. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., has just com- 
pleted his course of Field Lectures on Geology, at Owens College. 
Upwards of forty students—the large majority of whom were other 
than regular students of the College—availed themselves this 
year of the opportunity offered for acquiring some practical 
knowledge of geology. Excursions were made to the mountain 
limestone of Derbyshire, the coal measures near Oldham, the 
Permian rocks of Alderley Edge, where the copper veins dis- 
seminated throughout the sandstone were studied, and where 
traces of prehistoric man, in the shape of a few flint implements, 
were discovered. During Whit week Oxford was visited, and 
the Oolitic beds of the neighbourhood were explored. 

During the session which has just closed, 100 students have 
worked in the chemical laboratories of Owens College, while the 
number of students attending the various courses of chemical 
lectures has amounted to about 200. Over a dozen original 
coramunications have proceeded from the chemical department 
during the session. 


TAUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL.—An address of sympathy with, 
and confidence in, the Rev. W. Tuckwell, head-master of the 
Taunton College School, is published in the local and educa- 
tional papers, with the signatures of nearly all the parents. It 
appears that the school is heavily in debt, and that the numbers, 
chiefly through an attack of fever, have fallen below the paying 
point. The panic-stricken officials have selected the head- 
master as a scapegoat, attribute the loss in numbers to his 
“unpopularity,” and are endeavouring to drive him to resign, 
a movement against which the parents protest in very animated 
terms. The part taken by this school and its head-master in 
working out and popularising the systematic teaching of science 
in company with the old-fashioned classical curriculum impels 
us to record these facts, and to look with interest for the result 
of this latest struggle between Phuilistinism and culture. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES.—A Welsh gentleman 
engaged in business in London, in addition to sums of 250/., 
2,500/., and 1,100/. (the last sum in conjunction with his brother) 
previously subscribed, has just placed in the hands of the Council 
of the University College of Wales, a sum of money to be usedin 
promoting scientific agriculture in Wales. According to a 
circular just issued, ‘‘one of the means proposed to be adopted 
in furtherance: of this object is the delivery of courses of lec- 
tures free of charge to persons engaged in tuition in Wales, 
whereby they may be qualified for giving elementary instruction 
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in the principles of agriculture in their several schools.” Prof. 
Henry Tanner, M.R.A.C., examiner for the section under the 
Government Department of Science will, on Angust 7 next, begin 
a course of twenty lectures, to be continued from day to day, at 
the College in Aberystwith. 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ BILL was read a third time in the House 
of Commons and passed on Monday, and a first time in the 
Upper House on Tuesday. 

ADELAIDE.—We have received a copy of the Calendar of 
Adelaide University for 1877. This University has at present 
only four professors, who represent very fairly the main branches 
of literature and science. There is only one professor for 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, and the professor of 
Natural Science gives instruction in Chemistry, Geology, and 
Botany. We hope the University will soon be able to carry the 
principle of sub-division of labour into these two professorships, 
and thus promote efficient teaching, and at the same tinie relieve 
these two professors of a burden they ought not to be made to 
bear in this advanced aye. There are some points in which our 
home universities might advantageously imitate that of Adelaide. 
Judging from the programme of the B.A. examination, the 
Adelaide graduates must be possessed of a more varied amount 
of knowledge than the ordinary graduates of our universities, 
Some knowledge of physical science (physics and chemistry), 
must be possessed by every graduate, and a choice of subjects is 
given in the second and third stages, whereby a candidate can 
take his degree either through literature or science. The Uni- 
versity possesses a few valuable scholarships, one, of the value of 
200/, per annum for three years, being awarded after examina- 
tion in mathematics and natural science, the holder being 
required to proceed to England, take a degree In science at the 
London University, and undergo a training in engineering, We 
cannot but admire the lines on which education is conducted at 
Adelaide, and we trust the University may soon be able to 
extend its staff of teaching. 


BERLIN.—The report of the Berlin University for the present 
year shows an attendance of 2,237 students, a decrease of 253 
on the past year. The lectures are also attended by 2,080 other 
persons not connected with the University. The students are 
divided among the faculties as follows :—Theology, 135; law, 
792; medicine, 297; philosophy (philology, history, &c.), 6443 
mathematics and natural sciences, 369. 194 students are from 
foreign countries, including nine English and thirty-nine Ameri- 
cans, The professors and privat-docenten number 200—fourteen 
in the theological, eightcen in the legal, seventy-four in the 
medical, and ninety-four in the philosophical faculties. The 
University library contains but 60,000 volumes, the royal library 
of 700,000 volumes being chiefly used. 

UpsAta.—The déo Underrattelser states that the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg will be represented by 
MM.§Gadoline and Grote at the celebration of the gooth anni- 
versary of the foundation of tbe University of Upsala. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


American Journal of Science and Arts, June.—An account 
of the discoveries in Vermont geology of the Rev. Augustus 
Wing (continued), by James D. Dana.—On barite crystals from 
the Last Chance Mines, Morgan County, Missouri, and on 
Gothite from Adair County, Missouri, by G. C. Broadhead,-— 
Estimation of chromium and aluminium in steel and iron, by 
Andrew A. Blair.—On the chemical composition of triphylite 
from Grafton, New lampshire, by S. L. Penfield.—On a new 
mode of manipulating hydric sulphide, by Josiah P. Cooke, jun. 
—On a base derived from a waste product in the aniline manu- 
facture, by C. Loving Jackson.—On an association of gold with 
Scheelite in Idaho, by B. Silliman. 

Verhandlungen der k, k. sovlogisch-botanischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, vol, xxvi. (Parts I. and 11.), 1876.—The following are the 
principal papers in this volume :— Synopsis Cecidomydarum, by 
J.v. Bergenstamm and P. Léw.—On the structure and habits 
of lichens, by Dr, Arthur Minks.—On the ornithological fauna 
of the Austrio-lIungarian Empire, by A. Pelzeln (fourth paper). 
—Biology and characteristics of Psylloda, with description of 
two new species of the genus /sy//a, by Dr. F. Low.—On the 
flora of fungi in Hungary, by Fr. lIashmsky.—On the butterfly 
fauna of Surinam, by H. B. Méschler.—Mycological researches, 
by Schulzer von Miiggenburg.—On the lichen-flora of New 
Zealand, by Dr. A. von Krempelhuber, 
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fasc, viiii—On the encystment of the Proteus of Quanzati (47- 
phileptus moniliger, Ehr.), by M. Maggi.—Theory of reticular 
woodwork comhined with an articulated system in modern 
American suspension bridges, by M. Clericettii—The silk of the 
Bombyx mylitta, by M. Gabba, 


THE Fahrbuch der kk. geologischen Reichsanstalt (1876, vol. 
xxvi., Oct.-Dec,) contains the following papers :—On the ore 
deposits of the southern Bukowina, by 8. Walter.—On the soda 
and Szek-soil in the Hungarian Lowlands, by E. von Kvassay. 
—On some green slate of the Saxon Erzgebirge, by Dr. E. 
Geinitz.—On the petrographical condition of the tuft-stones 
occurring in the Devonic formation at Graz, by Joh. Terglav.— 
On some rocks from the neighbourhood of Rosignano and Castel- 
lina Maritima to the south of Pisa, by Dr. Friedrich Berwerthb. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
Lonpon 


Royal Society, June 14.—‘‘ On the Minute Structure and 
Relationships of the Lymphatics of the Mammalian Skin, and 
on the Ultimate Distribution of Nerves to the Epidermis and 
Subepidermic Lymphatics,” by George Hoggan, M.B., and 
Frances Elizabeth Hoggan, M.D. Communicated by Dr 
William Farr, F.R.S. 

‘* Refractive Indices of Glass,” by J. Hopkinson, D.Sc., M.A. 
Communicated by Prof. G. G. Stokes, Sec. R.S. 

‘* Electrostatic Capacity of Glass,” by J. Hopkinson, D.Sc., 
M.A. Communicated by Prof. Sir William Thomson, F.R.S. 

**On the Difference of Potential produced by the Contact of 
different Substances,” by Prof. R. B. Clifton, F.R.S. 


Linnean Society, June 7.—Prof. Allman, F.R.S., president, 
in the chair.—Dr, Maxwell Masters read an interesting paper on 
the ‘‘ Morphology of Primroses.” Jlitherto much discussion bas 
arisen with reference to the superposition of the stamens to the 
petals, the free central placenta, and the nature of tbe ovules in 
the Primulacez. From a lengthened study and comparison of 
the development of the flower, minute structures, and pheno- 
mena of monstrosities, the author arrives at conclusions differing 
somewhat from those hitherto held, Cultivation is not the 
reason of the frequent structural variation, for deformed Primu- 
laceze in the wild state are far from uncommon ; Indeed the wild 
primrose itself is very much subject to such changes. Certain 
genera and species are more frequently found deformed than are 
others ; for instance, the cowslip is less subject to change than is 
the primrose. Entering into alf the more important variations 
observed by the author and recorded by others, in various parts 
of the flower, he sums up: (1) Thet the petals of most Primu- 
lacez: are ]ate outgrowths from the receptacular tube. (2) That 
the placenta is a direct prolongation of the receptacle or axis, 
and without apex or side connection with the carpels. (3) The 
placenta occasionally in monstrous flowers arises from the margin 
or centre of carpel, but sometimes is detached, the detached 
placentze cohering like a solid column. (4) Staminal and car- 
pellary leaves may occasionally be div'ded or lobed. (5) The 
ovular coat is essentially foliar, representing blade or undivided 
leaf, and is not a direct production from the axis. (6) Processes 
of carpellary leaf may be infolded, thus forming secondary 
carpels. —The Rev. G. Henslow followed by a “ Note on the canses 
of numerical increase of parts of plants.” In this he classified 
the various methods and causes of the increase of parts of leaves 
and floral whorls, more especially with the view of limiting each 
of the various kinds to its proper cause respectively.— The secre- 
tary briefly indicated the contents of a paper by Mr. Marcus 
Ilartog, ‘‘On the floral development and symmetry in the order 
Sapotacez.”” From the extracts read of this communication it 
appears the author, from observation of growing plants in 
Ceylon has independently arrived at and here brought for- 
ward further evidence tending to the same results propounded 
by the two foregoing home botanists.—‘‘On the nymph stage 
of the Embidz, with notes on the habits of the family, &c.,” 
was next read by the author, Mr. R. McLachlan. Ile 
stated that in 1837 Prof. We twood (in Zraxs. Linn, Soc.) 
instituted the characters of yzdia, a genus of insects allied to 
the white ant. Lately (therefore forty years after) Mr, Michael, 
of Highgate, discovered some orchids partially destroyed by an 
insect found to belong to the Embidz, and subsequently the nymph 
form obtained fills a gap in the insect’s history. Mr. McLachlan, 
in allusion to the habits, recorded by Mr. Lucas and others, men- 
tioned its being carnivorous and spinning a silken web like that 
of a spider, whicb, however, Mr. McLachlan believes to be for 
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protection from its enemies, while he doubts its carnivorous pro- 
pensities, regarding it as probably a vegetable feeder. lle then 
entered into the subject of systematic position, structure, distri- 
bution, number of species, concluding with a detailed description 
and zoological remarks on those forms of the Embidze now 
known. He observed that the larvze of a species of Hd2a has 
been noticed in fossil amber. The living forms inhabit both 
hemispheres at spots wide apart. None are known from Aus- 
tralia.—Mr. G. Busk verbally explained the more important 
points in the succeeding paper, viz., ‘“ Observations on British Poly- 
20a,” by the worthy field naturalist, Mr. Charles Peacb, The latter 
has faithfully described and delineated a numher of forms of this 
marine family, some of which he regards as new to science, and 
of other known genera and species he adds much information 
regarding their habits and history. For instance, Scrzfocellaria 
seruposa he shows has tubulous wool-fibre-like roots armed 
with spines, and by which it attaches itself to certain sponges, 
&c., a fact previously unknown.—A notice of the Lichens of the 
Challenger expedition, by the Rey. J. M. Crombie, and on Crus- 
tacea inhabiting certain hollow sponges, by Mr. Edward J. Miers, 
were two papers read in brief extract. 


Zoological Society, June 5.—Prof. W. H. Flower, F.R.S., 
vice-president, in the chair—A communication was read from 
Dr, A. B. Meyer, inclosing a paper by the late Dr. Bowerbank, 
describing five new species of sponges, discovered by Dr. Meyer 
at the Philippine Islands and New Guinea during his recent 
travels in the Eastern Archipelago.— A communication was read 
from Mr, E, L, Layard, F.Z.S., containing some remarks on 
the exact localities of certain species of Birds of the Islands of 
. the Sonth Pacific.—A second communication from Mr, Layard 
contained remarks on a paper by Mr. R. B. Sharpe on the 
Cucnlidz of the Ethiopian Region.—A communication was read 
from Mr. Arthur G, Butler containing an account ofa collection of 
Lepidoptera, madeat Cape Yorkand on the south-east coast of New 
Guinea by the Rev. J.S. MacFarlane, Of these five butterflies and 
four moths were described as new to science.—Dr. A. Giinther, 
F.R.S., read a report on a collection of fishes made during the 
Jate Arctic Expedition by Mr. Hart, Naturalist on board H.M.S. 
Discovery, Among them was a new species of Charr, from a 
lake near the winter-quarters of the Dzscovery, which was pro- 
posed to be called Sa/mo nares? A communication was read 
from Mr. D. G. Elliot, F.Z.S., containing a review of the genera 
and species of ibidinze or sub-family of fbises.—A communica- 
tion was read from Mr. Martin Jacoby, containing the descrip- 
tions of some new species of Phytophagous Coleoptera from 
various parts of the world.—Messrs. P. L. Sclater and O. Salvin 
read descriptions of six apparently new species of birds from col- 
lections lately received from Ecuador and Pern. Amongst these 
was a remarkable new duck of the genus /iéigz/a from the 
vicinity of Lima, Peru, proposed to be called Fadigula nationi 
after Prof. Nation, its discoverer.—Mr. A. H. Garrod read the 
third part of his series of papers on the anatomy of Passerine 
birds, and treated specially o1 some modifications of the Tracheo- 
phonine larynx which he bad lately ascertained to occur in the 
genera Pteroptochus and Grallaria.—Mr. George French Angas 
communica‘ed notes on a dollection of land and fresh-water shells 
from South-west Madagasc ar ; amongst these Mr. Angas pointed 
out three new s;ecies of Hefix, one of Levdimus, and one of Physa 
which be propo-ed to call Helzx waters:, 41. balstoni, H. ekon- 
goensis, Bulimus balstoni, and Physa madagascarvensis.—A second 
communication from Mr. Angas contained the description of a 
remarkable shell from Japan, which he named TZhatchera mira- 
éilis, also the description of a new species of Letodomius from 
Kurrachi, Scinde, proposed to be called ZL. Aurrachensts. 


Entomological Society, June 6.—J. W. Dunning, vice- 
president, in the chair.—Mons. Réné Oberthiir, Rennes, France, 
was elected a foreign member.— Mr, J. W. Douglas exhibited 
sixteen species of Psy//ide (four of them being new to Britain), 
which he had taken during the latter half of 1876. Mr. Douglas 
took the opportunity of calling the attention ot entomologists to 
the wide field for investigation offered by these insects, the «co- 


nomy of many of the species being still quite unknown.—Mr. | 


F. Grut exhibited a white downy nest from Jamaica supposed to 
be the work of some insect.—Mr, H. Goss exhibited a dark 
variety of Cleora glabraria.—Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited a 
nragnificent dragon-fly from Borneo, This insect, which is new 
to science, he has proposed to name Gyzacantha plasiata. The 
specimen, a female, measured more than six inches in expanse. 
—The Secretary read a circular from Dr. Buchanan White, of 
Perth, soliciting specimens of Hemiptera (especially exotic) from 


entomologists, as he was engaged in working out that order of 
insects.—Dr. Sharp communicated a note on some species of 
Rhyncophorous beetles from New Zealand, which had been 
sent to Dr. Leconte for examination.—Mr. Pascoe made some 
remarks upon the foregoing note.—Mr. J. W. Slater com- 
municated a paper on the food of gaily-coloured caterpillars, 
in which he attempted to show that brightly-coloured larvze 
generally fed upon poisonous plants.—A discussion ensued, in 
which Messrs. Dunning, McLachlan, Waterhouse, and Meldola 
took part, Mr. Meldola called the attention of the Society to 
the explanation of the subject given by Wallace in 1867, and 
exhibited some butterflies which were the sole survivors of an 
old Indian collection, the greater part of which had been demo- 
lished by mites. The surviving specimens all belonged to pro- 
tected genera (Aujl@a, Danais, and Papilio), proving that the 
quality which rendered these insects} distasteful was, to a certain 
extent, retained after death. 


Anthropological Institute, June 12,—Col. A. Lane Fox, 
F.R.S., vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. W. J. Knowles, of 
Ballycally, read a paper on some recent discoveries of flint im- 
plements, worked bones, and other objects ina kitchen midden at 
Ballintoy, co. Antrim.—The director then read some notes on 
customs of the Caledonia women of Stuart’s Lake and Fraser 
Lake Indians, and two legends of the Langley Fort Indians, by 
Mr. Gavin Ifamilton, of the Hudson Bay Company (communi- 
cated by Dr. John Rae, F. R.G.S.)—Staff-Surgeon Messer, R.N., 
M.D., then made some interesting observations on the subject of 
poisoned arrows, as used by the South Sea Islanders, and the 
effects, moral and physical, of them on Europeans and blacks. — 
Mr. G. M. Atkinson exhibited for the Rev. J. C. Roger, 
Rubbings from a Runic inscription found on a stone in Cunnings- 
burgh churchyard, Shetland Isles, and of a stone with Oghams, 
found five feet below the surface at Lunnasting, Shetland Isles. 

Victoria (Philosophical) Institute. —The Rev. Isaac Taylor 
read a paper on the history of alphabets. De Rouge’s great dis- 
covery has proved that the alphabet is the oldest existing monn- 
ment of human civilisation—older than the pyramids. ‘here were 
three stages in its invention:—1. Ideograms—pictures of things. 
2. Phono,rams—symbols of words and syllables. 3. The letters 
of thealphabet. Alter giving a brief account of the syllabic writing 
which was developed by the Japanese out of the Chinese, and by 
the Cypriotes ont of the Cuneiform, he went on to ex; lain De 
Rouge’s discovery of the mode in which the Semites had se- 
lected twenty-two letters out of the goo Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and thus formed that first alphabet which had been the parent 
of all alphabets in the world. He showed how all the alphabets 
of the world were to be traced, by means of the Moabite stone, 
to their source in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. He went on to 
explain the causes of alphabetic change :—1. Those due to nature 
of writing materials—clay, stone, papyrus, parchment, palm- 
leaves. 2, Indolence in the writing. 3. Need of legibility. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Philosophical Society, May 21.—Mr. Pearson read a paper 
on one passage in Hesiod and three in Ovid’s Fasti, which he 
said he considered might be properly tested and illustrated from 
modem astronomy. Admitting, as is often averred, that many 
allusions of this nature in the classical authors are inaccurate or 
wrong, some he thought might be still found to have the stamp 
of truth about them. Hesiod says (Op. et Di. 564-67) that 
sixty days after the winter solstice Arcturus rose during twilight 
in the evening, Arcturus’s position for January 1, 1875, is 
given in the Vautical Almanac as R.A 14h, gm. 5§s., Dec. 19° 
50’ 224” N. If we convert these data into latitude and longitude, 
reduce the star’s longitude by about 36° 10’, which, at the annual 
tate of §0"-1 for precession will bring us to about 730 B.c., and 
reconvert the star’s new dongdtade and /atituae into R.A. and 
Dec., we shall find that the position of the star in the early part 
of the eighth century B.c., which may be fairly taken to repre- 
sent the era of Hesiod, was something about 12h. 6m. R.A, 
and 33° 30’ north dec. On Feb. 20, at that time, in lat. 383° 
N., about the situation of Ascra and Flelicon, the sun wonld set 
about §.40 P.M., while Arcturus would rise above the horizon 
about §.53 P.M., a relative position of the two luminaries which 
fairly answers to the words of the poet. And while investigating 
the position of the star, Mr. Pearson said he found he had unin- 
tentionally explained, as he believed, the epithet ‘*late-setting,’ 
apphed to Arcturus in Hom. Od. E’ 272. Arcturus at that 
epoch would first have been visible at the time of its morning 
setting about May 24, and would set June 1 at 3.30 A.M., July I 
at 1.32 A.M., Aug. I at 11.30 P.M. During the early summer, 
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therefore, when the Greek seaman or agriculturist was often 
spending the nights ont of doors, the late time at which this 
brilliant star would set must have been quite unmistakable, and 
Ulysses is naturally described as keeping his eye fixed on it while 
saillng eastwards, as carefully as he kept the Bear on his left. 
Again in the “Fasti” of Ovid, i. 654, ii. 76, we are told that 
Lyra, or Vega, was last visible when setting in the evening, about 
February 1. ‘‘ Ubi est hodie, quae Lyra fulsit heri?” Em- 
ploying again the method of calculation indicated above, we find 
on that day at Rome the sun would set about 5.10 P.M., and 
Lyra abont 5.44. As the days at that time of the year are 
rapidly lengthening, while the star would set earlier every day, 
it is obvions that the date assigned for the last appear- 
ance of the latter is nearly exact. Ovid’s references to 
Arcturus are not at first sight so satisfactory. May 26th 
and June 6th (“ Fasti v. 733, vi. 235) are both assigned as 
the first days on which he is visible, probably by a mistaken 
reference to two different modes of calculating the time of a 
star’s rising. On May 26 the star would rise at 4.25 A.M., on 
June 6 at 3.43 A.M. The sun on the former day rises at Rome 
about 4.35, and on the latter at 4.30 A.M. If we consider Ovid 
to have consulted two different authorities, one of which gave 
the trne and the other the visible heliacal rising of the star, no 
reasonable exception can be taken to the value of his state- 
ments, Ile makes, however, a remark about Capella which 
seems really erroneous. Ie says (‘‘ Fasti”’ v. 113) that she rises 
on May Ist, 7.¢, is then first visible in the morning. But at the 
time when Ovid lived she would, according to the mode of 
computation used in the previous examples, have risen about 
3.0 A.M., while the sun would not have risen until after 5.0. We 
have a similar apparent mistake in Pliny and Columella, nearly 
contemporaries, who fix Arcturus’ rising for the 23rd or 2tst of 
Febmary. On that day the sun would set at Rome abont 5.35 
Y.M., whereas the star would not pass the horizon before 6.30 
r.M. They seem to have copied from Hesiod without any thought. 
The late Mr. F. Baily, in his edition of ‘‘ Ancient Star Catalogues,” 
published in vol. xiii. of the A/emozrs of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, does not seem to have actually compared the positions 
there given to any of the principal stars with those which in the 
present day we must suppose them to have then occupied. As, 
however, the present rate of change in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic would have made it in the time of Eratosthenes (230 
B.C.) about 23° 43’, whereas that astronomer fixes it roughly at 
23° 51’, it is to be hoped that, making allowance for inaccuracies 
in the MSS., such a process of veritication may be attempted 
with some prospect of success ; and possibly some explanation 
found of Ptolemy’s idea that in his time (A.D. 149) the amount 
of annual Zrecesston was only 36’.—Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher com- 
municated to the society a ten-figure table of the values of ¢* and 
e~*, with their logarithms from + = 1to x = 500 at unit inter- 
vals. The table was intended to accompany Prof. F. W. New- 
man’s table of e~*, and will appear with it in the Zyassactions 
of the Society. 
PARIS 

Academy of Sciences, June 11.—M. Peligot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read :—On the densities of vapour; 
reply to M. EH. Sainte-Claire Deville, by M. Wurtz.—On the 
atomic notation ; reply to M. Berthelot, by M. Wurtz.—Second 
note on the Nenzelle Ne avigation of M. Villarceau, apropos of 
the interior sea of the Algerian Sahara, by M. Nandin. He 
urges that the result would very probably be an immense pesti- 
lential focus. The slope would be slight, and the depth of water 
in the border of the lake small. A large portion of land would 
thus be alternately covered with water in the rainy season, 
and left dry in the summer; and with the mixture of salt and 
fresh water, bright solar light, and tropical heat during two-thirds 
of the year, there would be active generation of organisms, the 
putrefaction of which must corrupt the air all round. — Theory for 
finding the number of co-variants and contra-variants of order and 
degree, given, linearly independent of any system of simultaneous 
forms containing any number of variables, by Mr. Syivester.—On 
the rotatory polarisation of qnartz, by MM. Soret and Sarasin. 
They have extended their researches to the ultra-violet radia- 
tions, using the light had from induction sparks between cad- 
mium points and applying the spectroscope with fluorescent eye- 
piece.—Observations on the ovigerous tubes of the Phylloxera, 
by M. Boiteau.—Results obtained at Cognac since 1875, by 
the use of alkaline sulpho-carbonates, by M. Monillefert.— 
On the use of sulpho-carbonates, by M. De Georges.—On a new 
electric lamp with oblique circular rheophores, by M. Regnier. 
He was led to this arrangement from having observed that with 
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rheophores meeting angularly the most of the light was emitted 
at the summit of the angle. The occultations—hitherto inse- 
parable from carbon discs—are suppressed. Each rheophore has 
its own clockwork movement, and the motors, pivoted, can 
oscillate with their respective rheophores. One is manceuvred 


by the operator, who puts thecarbons in position; the 
other, commanded by a solenoid in the circuit, oscillates 
automatically, bringing the carbons in contact, or sepa- 


rating or approximating them at the proper time.—M. Cance 
presented a new system of electro-magnets with multiple cores, 
in which M. Camacho’s tubular cores are replaced by small soft 
iron rods juxtaposed, and enveloping, two by two, the different 
layers of spiral ; this gives certain advantages.—M. Trouvé pre- 
sented an improved sound for wounds caused by fire-arms,— 
On the infinitely small displacement of a dihedron of invariable 
size, by M. Mannheim.—Historical remarks on the theory of 
motion of one or several bodies, of constant or variable 
forms, in an incompressible fluid (continued), by M. Bjerknes.— 
On certain functions, similar to circular functions, by M. 
Appell.—Comparative study of observations by day and by 
night; secood note, by M. Perrier. He finds that azi- 
muthal observations by night have a degree of precision 
at least equal, if not superior to that of observations by day, 
and thinks they should forthwith be introduced into the practice 
of geodesy.—On the cetermination of the zenith of a ship or 
point observed at sea by means of straight lines of height ; in- 
sufficiency of the zenith or place of the ship called che most pro- 
bable ; determination of a point nearest the true zenith, by M. 
Bertot.—Researches on the nse of magneto-electric machines 
with continuous currents, by M. Gramme. With baths 
coupled in tension, M. Wohlhill, of Hamburg, got a deposit 
corresponding to 43 kilogr. of silver per hour, while expending 
15-horse power on the machine. M. Gramme describes several 
experiments by himself of this nature. —Influence of a mechanical 
action on the production of various hydrates in supersaturated 
saline solutions, by M. Gernez.—On the new general method of 
synthesis of hydrocarbides, acetones, &c., by MM. Friedel and 
Crafts. —Researches on normal propylene, by MM. Reboult and 
Bourgoin.—Composition of a substance formed on an iron rod 
altered by a Siemens gas furnace, by M. Terreil. Under the 
simultaneous action of the oxidising and reducing gases of the 
furnace, the iron was transformed almost wholly into anhydrous 
protoxide of iron. M. Daubrée made some remarks‘on this.— 
On the asparagine of amygdalene; hypothesis on its physio- 
logical réve by M. Portes. 
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SOLDIERS’ RATIONS 


HAT Soldiers’ Rations are not without intluence upon 
a campaien no one will dispute. It is not enough 
to have murderous weapons and big battalions to insure 
conquest nowadays, and in the last two little wars’in which 
this country engaged these were indeed of secondary im- 
portance. The Abyssinian campaign, when our troops 
marched nearly four hundred miles across a rugged and 
unknown country, has been justly termed a victory of engi- 
neering, while the Gold Coast expedition, by reason of the 
efficient sanitary arrangements which reduced to a mini- 
mum the deadly cffects of a terrible climate, may be fitly 
called a doctor’s war. No doubt in the case of European 
strugglcs, far more depends upon the purely military ele- 
ment ; but if the Prussian needle-gun contributed in a 
great measure to the defeat of the Austrians at Sadowa, 
it is none the less true that the famous /7bsqwurst, or pea- 
sausage, of the Germans had much to do with their 
maintaining the siege of Paris during the long cold winter 
months of that capital’s investment. 

It is a little difficult to institute comparison between 
the nutritive qualities of the rations served out to soldiers 
in various countries. A soldier in the field, whether 
marching or fighting, must put forth more muscular 
energy than in times of peace, and according to 
Dr. Parkes and other authorities, it is the nitrogen 
in his food, more than anything else, that is neces- 
sary to the activity of the muscle, and this is required 
in greater quantity in proportion to the increase of work. 
That hard labour can be performed for some time without 
any increase of nitrogenous diet is true no douht, but in 
this case itis at the expense of the nitrogenous consti- 
tuents of other parts of the body, in the neighbourhood of 
the muscle, and it would be impossible for a man to con- 
tinue such labour for any length of time. Whether the 
nitrogenous matter he assimilates is contained in meat 
or bread seems to bea matter of little import. An English 
soldier who gets a three quarters of a pound ration of 
meat daily is said to be no better off, as regards the 
nutritive character of his diet, than a German soldier, 
whose staple food is rye bread, and this one can well 
believe, looking at the constituents of the two food-stuffs. 
Meat from a lean animal, contains but 12°8 per cent. of 
nitrogenous matter, whereas samples of rye which have 
been analysed, have been found to contain as much 
actually as 15°8 of the same bady. Moreover, the amount 
of water in a pound of meat and a pound of bread is a 
matter that must not be overlooked, for while in the 
former it amounts to 57 per cent., in the latter case 
it is only about 4o, As, too, a loaf of bread consti- 
tutes of itself a very perfect diet, the starch and fat 
it contains supplying the calorifiant or heat-producing 
Matter necessary in animal food, we may assume that 
troops fed upon good bread are as well off as those 
supplied with more costly rations. At the same 
time it cannot be denied that different climates and 
different conditions have a vast influence upon dietary, 
and while British soldiers require a goodly allowance of 
meat to sustain their energy, the Turk rarely tastes such 
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food from one week to another. In fact, in the Moslem 
soldier we have the most easily satisfied of beings, so far 
as the commissariat is concerned. He does not even 
require bread, but will fight for weeks and months 
together upon rations of meal or bruised Indian corn, 
which serves him indifferently for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, The Russian has rather better food, although 
from our point of view his fare may appear frugal enough. 
Two pounds of black bread and a quarter of a pound of 
fresh meat, or bacon in lieu thereof, with garlic, salt, and 
plenty of tea, seem to be the daily rations of the Czar’s 
soldiers, thongh a coarse sweet bean, known in this 
country as the locust bean (Johannisbrod), is occasionally, 
also emplayed as food. There is no knowing what the com- 
position of Russian bread is, but assuming it to be for the 
most part of rye or Indian corn, there should be little 
difference between the nutritive qualities of the rations ot 
the Turks and Russians, supposing, that is, the soldiers in 
both cases receive pretty well as much as they can eat. 
There is enough nitrogenous matter to make muscle 
and bone, as well as sugar and starch, or non-nitro- 
genous bodies to supply animal heat and to support 
the respiratory organs. Taking milk as the most per- 
fect food we have for our standard, which may be 
said to be made up of nitrogenous matter, oil, and 
sugar, we find that the proportion of nutritive, to heat- 
producing, or calorifiant, matter, is as one to two. Beans 
and peas come next in order to milk, the proportion here 
being as one to three, while in oatmeal it is as ane to five, 
and in rye, wheat, Indian corn, &c.,as one to seven or 
eight. Thus the Turk and the Russian being fed mainly 
upon rye and Indian corn derive equal benefit from their 
rations, although the Muscovite soldier gets additional 
energy, no doubt, from the small ration of meat allowed 
him. 

The highly nutritive character of pea-flour at once 
points to the raison a’étre of the pea-sausage of the 
scientific German soldier. This newly-invented food- 
stuff consists, as our readers probably know, of peamea 
and bacon fat, suitably seasoned, and pressed into skins 
and boiled. The ordinary daily ration of a German 
soldier is 2 1b. of rye bread and a dinner of soup, which 
sometimes has a piece of meat floating in it, but generally 
does not; this, together with a scanty stipend, which 
barely suffices to buy him a cup of coffee in the morning 
and a herring, or salted cucumber, to eke out his bread 
with, constitutes the whole of his allowances. In the last 
European war, these comestibles were replaced during 
some portion of the campaign by the Zréswzurst, and 
there cannot be a doubt that the health of the Teuton 
army was improved by a regular and sufficient supply of 
this suitable food, while at the same time it greatly sim- 
plified the commissariat service of the invaders. Butchers, 
bakers, army ovens, and cooking pontoons were for a 
while dispensed with, and thus it was possible for corps 
and regiments to move, when necessary, without a great 
deal of impedimenta. Moreover, as we have seen, the 
pea-flour gave that extra nutrition which troops subject to 
unusual exertion, coupled with exposure to cold and frost 
required. To the English palate the pea-sausage had 
an unmistakable taste of tallow, and there is no doubt 
that all kinds of fat and grease were employed in its pro- 
duction when the supplies of bacon run short. Animal 
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fat of some kind was, however, absolutely necessary to 
supply the system with heat, and combining the former 
in this way with pea-flour was a most happy idea. The 
pea-sausage might either be eaten cold in the condition 
in which it was issued to the soldier, or made into a sort 
of soup with boiling water. 

And here we may mention a circumstance of especial 
interest to scientific men, in connection with the manu- 
facture of this new food. The Eréswurst was produced 
in such huge quantities, that it was found to be absolutely 
impossible to procure a sufficient number of skins and 
bladders to contain the preparation. All sorts of substi- 
tutes were tried. Oiled fabric and vegetable parchment, 
as well as other watcrproof materials were essayed in 
vain, for an envelope was required which was elastic and 
unaffected by boiling water. At last a chemist stepped in 
and solved the problem. He proposed the use of gelatine 
mixed with bichromate of potash, or in other words the 
process employed by photographers now-a-days in pro- 
ducing what are termed carbon-prints, It is well known 
that ifa solution of gelatine and bichromate of potash is 
spread upon paper and exposed to light, the gelatine be- 
comes insoluble in a very short time, and will effectually 
resist the action of cold or hot water to dissolve it, this 
principle being in fact that upon which photographic prints 
are produced, the portions of a surface which refuse to 
wash away, constituting a picture. This same mixture 
was used for treating the sausages. The food was pressed 
into proper shapes and then dipped into the bichromated 
gelatine solution, after which it was exposed to daylight 
for a couple of hours, when the gelatine formed a tough 
skin around it, capable of being boiled with impunity. 

‘Turning to the British soldier we find in him the most 
daintily fed of all warriors, unless it was the Servian in 
last year’s war. If we are to believe special correspond- 
ents, the rations of the Servian soldiers were almost 
unlimited, and furnished a striking contrast to the fare of 
the frugal Turks. An oka, or 2} }bs, of brown bread, halfan 
oka of fresh meat, together with a modicum of rice, meal, 
and paprika was the daily ration, the last-named comes- 
tible being employed for making soup ; the fot-av-fex, so 
we were assured, was to be found simmering in camp from 
early morn till noon, and then only came off to make room 
for the coffee kettle. The Servian soldiery, too, usually 
had aration of spirits called slivovitch, or plum brandy, 
allowed them, and yet withal they had no such powers of 
endurance as the maize-fed Turks. In this country a 
soldier’s ration is three quarters of a pound of meat and 
one pound of bread, which is supplemented in war time 
by a quarter of a pound of cheese, together with cocoa or 
tea, sugar, &c. In the Crimea there was a standing order 
that hot tea should always be kept ready when practicable, 
so that the nen might partake of it at any time, and in the 
Abyssinian and Ashantee campaigns the camps were 
never broken up of a morning before the troops had been 
supplied with a cup of warm coffee for breakfast. Tea 
and coffee exercise the same effect upon the system as 
wine and spirits, but their stimulative action is less 
marked, and our commanding officers are enjoined never 
to issue a ration of spirit except under extraordinary 
circumstances, as in the case of distressing marches, or 
when troops are engaged in the trenches or up at the 
front. And yet, as we have said, with this apparently liberal 
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feeding, our men do not receive so much actual nou- 
rishment or nitrogenous matter as the German soldier, 
whose mainstay is the 2b. loaf of black bread he receives 
daily. The meat. bread, sugar, &c., received by our 
soldiers in the Crimea yielded, we are told by the Royal 
Commissioners, but 23°52 oz. of nutritive principle, while 
Germany gives her soldiers 32°95 oz., which is still 
further increased when the latter are fed on such highly 
nitrogenous diet as the pea-sausage. The Turks, posr 
as their food may seem to us, probably derive as much 
nutriment from it as English troops from their bread, meat, 
and cocoa, for weight for weight, the Turkish rations 
contain more nitrogenous matter. If, too, their meal is 
what is termed ‘whole flour” it will, since it includes 
the husk, contain more nitrogen still, and, like oatmeal, be 
one of the most generous foods known. Our Scotch 
troops, we fancy, would be little the worse if fed solcly on 
porridge for a time. The reader may remember Lord 
Elibank’s retort on Dr. Johnson’s definition of oats as the 
food of horses in England and of men in Scotland: 
“Yes,” said he, “and where else will you find such 
horses and such men?” A growing soldier, hard at work 
all day at gun-drill, or other laborious work, does not buy 
extra meat when he is hungry, but foregoes his beer at the 
canteen for another pound loaf, thus approaching his diet 
very nearly to that of the German warrior, whom we have 
shown lives almost entirely on bread and enjoys the 
most nutritive fare. At the same time it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the conditions under which a man lives 
must guide the nature of his food. A man inhabiting a 
cold climate such as ours, requires more animal food than 
would be the case if he lived in a country nearer the 
equator, and British troops, we fear, would loose much 
of their energy if fed altogether on farinaceous food. 
But as we have striven to show, it is not always a so- 
called liberal diet which affords the soldier the greatest 
quantity of nutriment. H. BADEN PRITCHARD 


(POGUES, INE NOSMELUE, (CPR OGM EES” 
Elementary Lessons tn Phystcal Geography. By Archibal 
Geikic, LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, and 
Director of the Geological Survey of Scotland. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co., 1877.) 


ie our knowledge of natural phenomena widens and 

our insight into the character and mode of ope- 
ration of the forces which give rise to these phenomena 
becomes more profound, we are called upon from time 
to time to take a new survey of the fields of inquiry 
and to reconsider the principles on which the useful, but 
necessarily more or less arbitrary, classification of the 
natural history sciences is made to depend. ‘To instance 
a notable example, the time-honoured division of the 
“ three kingdoms in nature” has now, by almost universal 
consent, been abandoned in favour of a more logical 
grouping of the objects of natural history science 
depending on the presence or absence in them of the 
principle of life, and hence has arisen the term biology to 
include botany and zoology, while mineralogy, released 
from an unnatural bond, seeks and finds new alliances 
with those branches of knowledge, crystallography, 
chemistry, and pctrography, with which it has so many 
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and such intimate relations, 
indeed cavilled at the term “biology,” and the opponents 
of change have disputed its razson a’étre, but it is im- 
possible to deny that its invention was the natural con- 
sequence of the growth of juster views concerning the 
relations of living beings to one another, or that, on 
account of its fitness, it bids fair to survive all hostile 
criticism. 

Now in the same way that the development of our 
knowledge of the lowest forms of life has led to the 
breaking down of the unnatural barriers between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and the union of 
all the anatomical, physiological, systematic, and :eti- 
ological branches of our knowledge of living beings 
into the federal republic of biology, so the growth and 
establishment of a juster geological philosopby has 
greatly modified, and indeed almost revolutionised, our 
conception and treatment of certain branches of geo- 
graphical science. 

For more than half a century the principle which 
demands that the geologist shall interpret the past his- 
tory of the globe by means of a constant reference 
to the operations now going on upon its surface, has 
been steadily gaining ground; and this postulate may 
now be said to have taken its place as the very corner- 
stone in all geological reasoning. But if geology has 
thus to own her dependence on geographical know- 
ledge, she has more than requited her obligations by 
the new vitality which she has infused into her sister 
science. It is not too much to assert that the growing 
conviction of the necessity for a more systematic, a more 
searching, and a more accurate investigation of the phe- 
nomena of the globe and of the forces by which they are 
produced—a conviction which has prompted the despatch 
of expeditions for carrying out carefully organised re- 
searches -oth on sea and land—has been to a very 
great extent created and fostered by the revelations of 
glaring imperfections in our knowledge of the earth’s 
existing economy which are continually being made by 
geology. 

The work before us is an example of the treatment of 
geographicalquestions from the point of view of a geologist, 
and we are not surprised to find that its author is evidently 
strongly actuated by the conviction of the necessity for 
a broader and more vivid presentation of the action and 
reaction upon one another of the various forces operating 
upon the surface of the globe, than is usually found in 
works on physical geography, in order to convey a just 
idea of the character and significance of the features 
which it presents. Thus, in the introductory chapter, 
after referring to that complex interplay of agencies by 
which the fluid envelopes of the globe are maintained in 
constant circulation, and the elements of its solid crust 
made to pass through ever-varying cycles of change— 
a series of phenomena which has suggested to the 
profounder thinkers of all ages an analogy between 
our planet and a living being—the author goes on to 
say :— 


“Now this tife of the earth is the central thought 
which runs tbrough all that branch of science termed 
physical geography. The word geography, as ordinarily 
used, means a description of the surface of the earth, 
including its natural subdivisions, such as continents 
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and oceans, together with its artificial or political 
sub-divisions, such as countries and kingdoms. But 
physical geography is not a mere description of the 
parts of the earth. It takes little heed of the poli- 
tical boundaries except im so far as they mark the 
limits of different races of men. Nor does it confine 
itself toa mere enumeration of the different features of 
the surface. It tries to gather together what is known 
regarding the earth as a_ heavenly body, its constitution, 
and probable history. In describing the parts of the 
earth—air, land, and sea—it ever seeks to place them 
before our minds as to make us realise not only what 
they are in themselves, but how they affect each other, 
and what part each plays in the general system of our 
globe. Thus physical geography endeavours to present a 
vivid picture of the mechanism of that wonderfully com- 
plex and harmonious werld in which we live.” 


In that easy and graceful style, of which he possesses 
so perfect a mastery, the author proceeds in subsequent 
chapters to give a sketch of those vast fields of know- 
ledge which are opened up to us by this method of look- 
ing at the phenomena of the globe. The book is exactly 
what it professes to be—a series of elementary lessons ; 
but, while it may be read with profit and delight by any 
fairly-taught schoolboy, it will not be found wanting 
in instruction and suggestiveness for more advanced 
students. On some questions, as for example that of 
the nature and causes of the great movements of the 
atmosphere, the author has been particularly successful 
in embodying within a very small compass a mass of 
information which the student could otherwise gain only 
by the perusal of a number of special treatises To 
teachers of elementary science who desire a model on 
which to frame their lessons for beginners, so as to secure 
their attention and interest and to arouse the enthusiasm 
of such among them as are capable of that sentiment, 
we very heartily commend this admirable little book. 

The author points out in a note that the subject of 
physical geography, as here treated of, is conterminous 
with that division of science for which the name of 
physiography has been suggested. The advances made 
in recent years in the study of physical astronomy and 
the relations which have been established between ce- 
lestial and terrestrial objects by the development of 
spectrum analysis and the study of meteorites, taken in 
connection with that strongly-felt necessity for a deeper 
insight into the mode of operation of the forces operating 
upon the surface of the globe, both from within and with- 
out, which geological research has awakened, have inde- 
pendently suggested to many thinkers the desirability of 
permitting certain portions of natural knowledge to crys- 
tallise around a new centre. The importance of this new 
science thus growing up on the confines of geography, 
geology, astronomy, and biology, and linking them all 
together, a science the study of which would form the 
most fitting preparation for the detailed pursuit of all 
and each of the natural sciences, was long ago pointed 
out by Prof. Huxley ; and ina conrse of lectures delivered 
in 1870 he sought to illustrate the objects and methods of 
this latest-born member of the family of the natural 
sciences. In that most excellent of geological text-books, 
Prof. Dana’s “Manual of Geology,” the term “ physio- 
graphy” is also employed, in the same sense as advocated 
by Prof. Huxley. Nor is the use of the term confined to 
English writers, for in several of the best German manuals 
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of geology, such as Dr. Hermann Credner’s “ Elemente 
der Geologie” and Dr. F. von Hochstetter’s ‘“ Die 
Erde nach ihrer Zusammensetzung, ihrem Bau, und ihrer 
Bildung,” the necessity of this term physiography is 
admitted and its use justified. Like the term “ biology,” 
that of “physiography” may not improbably meet with 
some opposition on its first introduction, but as the im- 
portance and connection of the branches of knowledge 
which it embraces become more widely appreciated, the 
necessity and convenience of the name will doubtless 
make themselves very generally felt. In conclusion, we 
cannot part from the little book which has prompted these 
remarks without taking the opportunity of congratulating 
the author on his success in presenting to the public, in a 
form at once compendious and popular, the outlines of 
this very important branch of science. J: Wale 


THE LABORATORY GUIDE 


A Manual of Practicul Chemistry for Colleges and Schools, 
Specially Arranged for selgricultural Students. 
Arthur Herbert Church, M.A., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Agricultural College, Cirencester, Fourth Edition, 
revised. (London: John Van Voorst, 1877.) 


“tHE fact that Prof. Church’s “ Laboratory Guide” 

has reached a fourth edition is a proof that the 
work has been found useful by that class of students for 
whom it is specially arranged. Notwithstanding this fact 
we cannot regard the book as occupying other than a 
second-rate position in the literature of applicd che- 
mistry. The aim of the “Guide” is (1) to place before 
the student a series of lessons in chemical manipulation 
in working through which he shall obtain a practical 
knowledge of “some of the chief truths learnt during the 
course of lectures on inorganic or mineral chemistry ;” 
(2) to instruct the student in qualitative analysis with 
especial reference to the analysis of agricultural products ; 
(3) to lay before the more advanced student a number of 
processes for the quantitative analysis of agricultural sub- 
stances, food stuffs, manures, &c. The first part of the 
work comprises a number of fairly well chosen examples in 
chemical manipulation, preparation of gases, and exami- 
nation of solid substances. What we should most object 
to in this portion of the “ Guide” is want of method. A 
few blowpipe experiments are introduced here and there, 
followed, perhaps, by a short description of one or two 
rough experiments illustrative of the manufacture of 
superphosphates ; these are succeeded by desultory tests 
for sugar in milk, by casual semi-quantitative experiments 
on bread, and soon. Toa student without any know- 
ledge of chemistry such a course as that sketched in the 
first part of the “Guide” may be of use, although we 
think more care would require to be shown in the selection 
of experiments ; but the book assumes that the student 
accompanies his practical work by attendance on lectures ; 
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surely then the practical course ought, from its very com- | 


mencement,to besystematicand progressive, The directions 
given in each lesson are, as arule, too meagre ; without the 
constant superintendence of a teacher we doubt whether 
the beginner in practical work could make much progress. 
In some cases the directions are so vague and inexact as 
to be positively misleading ; 


witness the method for de- 
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tecting alum in bread (p. 43). Part II. treating of quali- 
tative analysis has the same failings as Part I. ; it is not 
exact and definite. The author, in his introduction, 
especially announces that the work is limited in its aim, 
so that we cannot find fault with him for not including 
tests for all the metals ; but so far as it goes the informa- 
tion given, and the system of teaching pursued, should 
have been definite, condensed, and such as would train 
the student in habits of accuracy. No doubt the reac- 
tions detailed are true so far as they go; the schemes of 
analysis are tolerably good, yet there is about it all a 
slipshod appearance which stamps the work with an 
unsatisfactory character, 

The processes of quantitative analysis are chiefly such 
as are required in the examination of agricultural pro- 
ducts, and substances used in manufacturing manures, of 
a few leading food stuffs, of soils, and of waters. As the 
author has not wished to produce a large work, he has 
limited himself to a description of methods of analysis 
“intended only for the particular case mentioned ;” these 
processes “may failif. .. . other substances be present 
than those here supposed.” We cannot help thinking 
that this is exactly what he ought not to have done; if 
the book is to be a guide to the student, if it does not 
pretend tothe place of an encyclopedic reference book, 
then processes of everval applicability, should have been 
selected, processes which would illustrate the application 
of the general principles of analysis, not processes which 
the student is to learn by rote, and which he will therefore 
come to regard in much the same light as that in which 
the cook views her book of receipts. Many of the pro- 
cesses, regarded simply as prescriptions, are faulty or 
very meagre. Who would apply the volumetric Uranium 
method for determining phosphates in the manner de- 
scribed on pp. 157, 158? Aided only by the description 
of the volumetric method for determining chlorine given 
on pp. 159, 160, who could ever hope to perform an exact 
estimation of that element? From what is said on p. 150 
one would suppose that ‘“‘reduced phosphates” can be 
readily determined with something like accuracy. Th 
report of the British Association Committee has shown 
that no method for even approximately determining these 
phosphates has as yet been introduced. 

The processes for the analysis of milk, cheese, and 
butter are extremely meagre. Now that we are possessed 
of really good and reliable methods for analysing these 
food stuffs, the introduction into a manual of vague and 
sketchy methods is almost worse than the omission of all 
methods, whether good or bad. 

One point there is in which Prof. Church deserves all 
praise, namely, the employment of a systematic nomen- 
clature. The system adopted is that first employed in the 
works of Roscoe, and of Harcourt and Madan, and now 
adopted in the Yowrzae/ of the Chemical Society, in Watts’s 
Dictionary, aud in most of the modern treatises. This 
system, although not slavishly bound down by rule— 
although it allows one to say sulphate of zinc as well as 
zincic sulphate—is founded on certain definite ideas, and 
has, at the same time, shown itself capable of expansion 
with the needs of an increasing science. 

The system is, moreover, nearly identical with that 
employed by the German chemists, Prof. Church has 
done well in making use of it. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


Researches on the Glacial Period. By P. Kropotkin. 
First fascicule. 827 pages in Svo. With Maps and 
Woodcuts in a separate brochure. (.Vewotrs of the 
Russian Geographical Society, vol. vii., 1876.) 


THE book consists of two parts. The first is a detailed 
account of a journey in Finland and a short visit to 
Sweden, both made in 1871 under the auspices of the 
Russian Geographical Society, for the special purpose of 
studying the glacial formations and the dsar (eskers or 
kames). The second part is an inquiry into the meaning 
and value of various evidences of the glacial period—the 
Striation cf rocks, the forms of rocks and mountains, the 
boulders, the loose deposits, and the moraines and ésar. 
Out of the seven chapters into which this part is divided 
only the three first (sketch of the development of the 
glacial theory, striation, and forms of mountains) appear 
in this fascicule, and the two last (loose deposits and their 
classification, moraines, and dsar) are summarised at 
length in an Appendix. 

The first fascicule is illustrated by a hypsometric map 
of Finland (southern half) with all known dsar shown 
upon it; by a map of the most interesting, esker Pun- 
gaharju, five iniles long; by so.ne other maps and sec- 
tions of less iinportance ; by a section on a large scale of 
the loose deposits along the Tavastehus-Helsingfors 
Railway, and by ninety woodcuts, a large part of which 
are sections of dsar. 

The main conclusions as to the glaciation of Fin- 
land are in accordance with those arrived at by 
Messrs. Erdmann, Wiik, Helmersen, and Schmidt, viz., 
that this low table-land, continuous along its north-western 
and southern borders with two low and flat border- 
ridges, was covered with an immense ice-sheet which, 
creeping from Scandinavia, crossed the Gulf of Bothnia, 
traversed Southern Finland in a direction south by east, 
crossed the Gulf of Finland and crept further on in the 
Baltic provinces. The numberless strix, the positions 
and directions of which exclude any suspicion of their 
having been traced by floating ice, the striation on the 
islands of the shallow gulfs, together with that of the 
Onega basin, the Neva valley, and the Baltic provinces, 
the uninterrupted sheet of till, 7.¢., of a true unstratified 
and unwashed morainic deposit covering Finland, the 
numberless moraines parallel to the glacial strive, and 
hundreds of other evidences, settle the existence of such 
an ice-sheet beyond any doubt. As to traces of marine 
formations, there are none above a level of about 100 to 
120 feet; only local lacustrine deposits cover the till 
above this level. 
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Indian Rainfall and Sun-spots 


I HAVE observed no notice in NATURE! of an important discus- 
sion which tookfplace a month ago at one of the Royal Society’s 
meetings on Dr, W. W. Hurter’s report on the cycle of rainfall 
in India, and its coincidence with the periods of eleven years 
disclosed by sun-spot observations. As one interested in solar 
research I have carefully considered that report, and I think 
the author bas made outa case within the limits which he assigns 
to himself. The application of the mathematical law of errors 
has not altered this opinion in my mind, and from a considera- 
tion of the whole subject I have been led to the following 
conclusions :—In the first place I would remark that in certain 
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meteorological elements, of which the rainfall throughout the 
world is probably one, and the barometer tz chese Jatitudes is 
another, oscillations which we regard as non-periodic, are very 
large compared with periodic variations. The consequence will 
be that in dealing with a series of barometric observations 
in these latitudes, the mean difference of individual obser- 
vations from the mean of the whole series, or in other words, 
the mean irregularity, will not be materially modified by the 
introduction of the comparatively small semi-dinrnal variation, 
But this is no argument against the existence of such a variation, 
nor is the fact that at Madras the mean rainfall irregularity is not 
greatly reduced by the introduction of an eleven-yearly cycle 
any argument against the existence of such a cycle. As a 
matter of fact, this mean irregularity és reduced, although perhaps 
not very markedly, by the introduction of this cycle. The true test 
of a physical cycle is its repetition, and, since in the present im- 
portant aspect of this question we cannot, perhaps, calmly wait 
for other sixty-four years’ observations before venturing a con- 
clusion, let us now endeavour to break these sixty-four years 
up Into periods, and see whether we obtain any traces of physical 
persistence from this method. Grouping, as Dc, Hunter has 
done, the sixty-four years’ Madras rainfall into series of eleven 
yeaty beginning with the first in 1513, we obtain the following 
table; 


Year of Series. 


Years 
employed. 
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In this table 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 embrace the maximum rainfall 
group, and 8, 9, 10, 11 the minimum rainfall group, and the 
sun-spot maximum occurs generally abont the beginning of 3, 
and the sun-spot minimum a litule before 11. 

We have, therefore, taking the means of the five maximum 
rainfall years a result = 53°4 for the whole six series, and also, 
taking the means of the four minimum rainfall years, a result of 
41°6 for the whole six series, 

But we can obtain similar results for each individual series as 
under :— 


Max. Group. Mia. Group. 
Series A 54°7 50°S 
» 45 513 34°7 
o oe 54°5 . 47°5 
2 D rae 53°77 39 6) 
a OE bid 2'6 F 41°2 
Al i 63'8 29° 3 (incomplete. ) 


We have thus considerable evidence of repetition, In con- 
nection with this it will be interesting to see if there is any other 
physical difference indicated between years of maximum and 
minimum spots besides mere difference of rainfall. Now a very 
interesting additional peculiarity has been indicated by General 
Strachey, who has observed that the conception of a cycle of 
eleven years introduces a decidedly diminished mean cyclical 
deviation for the minimum period. General Strachey has, no 
doubt, hkewise remarked that this is not chiefly due to those 
particular years that are nearest ihe sun-spot minimum, I 
do not, however, see that we have any right in tracing a 
connection between solar epochs and rainfalt values to insist 
that the minimum of the one shall correspond absolutely with 
the minimum of the other, and the maximum of the one with 
the maximum of the other. In conclusion, the fact that the 
introduction of a solar cycle diminishes considerably the devia- 
tion for minimum years 1s one of very great interest, since it is 
these very years that have become so practically important. I 
trust, therefore, that further attention will be devoted to this very 
interesting inquiry. BALFOUR STEWART 


Natural History Museums 


I AM sure that many readers of Narure will heartily thank 
Pruf. Boyd Dawkins for his valuable articles just published in 
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your journal on the need of establishing natural history museums 
in the principal towns of our country. The ideas set forth cannot 
fail to he reciprocated hy a largely increasing number of sindents 
who, like myself, are suffering under the disadvantages of not 
having local museums for reference and in which to compare 
specimens and examine the various uatural history objects which 
{ wish to study. In addition to a museum, I think such build- 
ings should contain lecture-rooms specially fitted up for scientific 
lectures, as the value of able discourses is frequently lost for 
want of clearness in illustration. 

The professor cannot over-estimate the value of mnsenms, as 
every lover of natural history cannot be a collector; Lut every one 
in full possession of his faculties can observe so far as he has the 
power of seeing, and if he cannot examine the wide field of 
nature for facts he will at least examine the proofs of them in the 
museums, if at hand. 

A few personal observations may serve to show the difficulties 
under which the so-called working classes have to labour in the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

Some years ago I began to study the works of Sir C. Lyellt 
and other anthors on geology, and while so engaged I many 
times travelled eighteen miles a ter a hard day’s work to compare 
specimens in the old museum, St. Peter’s Street, Manchester. 1 
had tabular views of the characteristic British fossils at hand, 
but as perfect specimens only are figured, I experienced a daubt 
and uncertainty pretty nearly in everything I wonted to ccmpare, 
while in the musenm I could find the actual specimen sought 
after with which to correlate those of my own. The flash of 
satisfaction experienced by a collector on compiring his objects 
with those in a well-arranged mnseum is indeed very great, and 
there are few things more likely to stir him np to renewed efforts. 
3ut the interest of museums is not confined to the collectors of 
natural history objects ; it extends to every man who reads and 
cares to master the objects abont which he reads, In this way 
his knowledge of thirgs beccmes real and he expresses himself 
with confidence, and in many cases has decided while others are 
thinking. To show further the need of museums I may state a 
fact perhaps not generally known, that in one place in the north 
of England a large number of scietice students have formed 
themselves into an itinerant society moving from place to place 
to suit the convenience of the various members who reside apart. 
The meetings are generally held at a respectable inn on Sunday 
evenings, at which papers are read by the more ambitious mem- 
hers, and any interesting objects named, which some of the party 
never fail to bring up, and their habitat declared. 

Ifthe corporate bodies or the educational department of the State 
would only undertake to provide museums in the principal towns 
of our country I feel sure that the cry of continental superiority 
would soon vanish, At home we have the materials out of 
which the philosopher and the artisan can spin the fibre of future 
greatness by rightly directing the forces of nature, but the isolated 
lragments want collecting and receptacles providing in which to 
store them. Many lives like that of the Banff naturalist conld 
he written if only known, and Prof. Dawkins could not have 
fixed on a centre of operation more favourable from which to 
begin than that of Oldham. Men more selfishly removed above 
praise, working for science for its own sake, he cannot find, and it 
is a pity that they have not a common repository in which to 
store their invaluable collections beyond their own ful] cabinets, 
I hope the professor’s aiticles will be a means of calling attention 
to the desirability of establishing museums for the better dif- 
fusion of scientific knowledge. 

I write from the point of view obtained by my own experience 
as a working man who has done his best to educate himself, 

Wm. Watts 


Corporation Waterworks, Oldham, June 16 


Koenig’s Tuning Forks 


ON vient d’attaquer en Angleterre f’exactitude du diapason 
officiel francais. Mr. Alexander J, Ellis ayant trouvé que les 
notes d’un tonomttre, composé de 65 anches d’harmoninm et 
constrnit par Mr. Appunn, ne s’accordaient pas avec ce diapason, 
a cru devoir déclarer dans un mémoire publié par le Journal of 
the Socrety of Arts (25 Mai, 1877), et dans votre journal (31 Mai, 
1877); que le Lag normal francais donnait non pas 870 vibra- 
tions simples, comme on l’avait cru jusqu’a présent, mais bien 
$78 vibrations simples. 

Mr. Ellis ayant constaté de plus que les diapasons de ma con- 
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struction s’accordaient parfaitement avec le 1a; frangais, n’a pas 
hésité a affirmer que tous ces diapasons, y compris ceux de mon 
grand tonometre, qu’il n’a probablement jamais vus, et en tout 
cas jamais pu examiner, ctaient nécessairement inexacts. 
N’ayant pas 4 ma disposition l’instrument dont s'est servi Mr. 
Ellis, j'avone que je me serais trouvé assez embarrassé pour dire 
immédiatement, par ot: péche cet instrument au point d’avoir 
donné entre les mains de Mr. Ellis des résultats si extraordi- 
naires; henreusement je me suis rappelé une lettre de M. 
{{elmholtz 4 Mr. Appunn et publide par ce dernier lui-méme 
dans une brochure sur les théories acoustiques de M. Helm- 
holiz; cette lettre concerre justement un instrument de méme 
hature du méme constructeur et explique suffisamment les sur- 
prenantes déconvertes de Mr. Ellis, *‘ J’ai examiné a plusieurs 
reprises votre tonométre,” écrit M. [Lelmholtz 4 Mr. Appunn, “et 
je suis étonné de la constance de ses indications. Je n’aurais pas 
erm que Jes anches pussent donner des sons aussi constants que 
ceux que donne l’appareil, grace 4 votre méthode pour régler le 
vent. L’instrument varie un peu, il est vrai, avec Ja tempéra 
ture, comme feraient aussi des diapasons ; on ne peut donc s’en 
servir pour la cétermination des nombres absolus de vibrations 
que lorsqu’on pent travailler dans une piece quin’est pas chaufiée 
par un pocle. J’ai compte les battements 4 l’aide d'un chrono- 
métre astronomiqne, et je crois que votre pendule a secondes a 
cté Jézérement inexact, car, si les nombres de battements s’ac- 
cordent tres bien entre eux, lenombre absolu en a été non pas de 
240, mais de 237 4 la minute. La température, qui était assez 
basse pendant mes expériences, a pu y étre pour quelque chose, 
mais on pent ¢liminer cette influence en comptant jusqu’au 
hout les battements d'une tierce majeure, ce qui m’a pris un quart 
dheure. J'ai trouve ainsi pour mon diapason de Paris 435‘o1 


vibrations, ce qui l’accorde 4 pris avec le nombre officiel 


40,000 
de 435'00 vibrations.” 
Cette lettre prouve que le nombre entier des battements de 
Voctave du tonometre essayé par M. Helmholtz était de 


“37-64 = 252°8, et sa note fondamentale de 505°6 vibrations 
to) 


simples an lieu de 512 vibrations simples, En comparant cette 
note de 505°6 vibrations simples avee un diapason donnant 
réellement 512 vibrations simples, Mr. Ellis efit trouvé ce dernier 
de 6°4 vibrations simples plus aigu, et l’eft sans doute considéré 
comme donnant §18°4 vibrations simples. Or il a trouvé 516°7 
seulement pour mes diapasons de 512 vibrations simples avec le 
tonomeétre dont il s’est servi; on voit donc que la note fonda- 
mentitale de ce dernier était déja plus exacte que celle du tonométre 
examiné par M. Helmholtz puisqn’elle donnait 507°3 vibrations 
simples mais qu’elle restait encore assez loin de la veritable 
valeur. 

Le fait que M. l[elmholtz a pu trouver le nombre de vibra- 
tions exact du diapason officiel frangais avec un instrument de 
cette nature (et méme encore moins parfait que celui dont s'est 
servi Mr, Ellis), en déterminant d’abord la correction de cet in- 
strument, montre 4 l’evidence que Mr. Ellis a négligé de déter- 
miner la correction du sien ; il s’est donc beaucoup trop haté de 
déclarer que ces petits tonométres 4 anches d’harmonium sont 
les plus parfaits et les plus exacts qui existent, et de contester 3i 
légérement les résultats obtenns par les Lissajous, les Despretz, 
les Helmholtz, les Mayer, etc., etc. RUDOLPH KOENIG 


Paris, le 5 Juin 


Antiquity of Man 


Mr. SKERTCHLY is absolute that Iam mistaken; to me it 
appears that he has missed the point of my letter, and misinter- 
preted my views. His important discoveries of flint implements 
in early glacial beds are, I think, strongly corroborative of the 
opinions [I expressed in my paper on the ‘‘ Drift of Devon and 
Cornwall” (Quar. Journ. Geol, Soc., vol. xxii. p. 88), and m 
that on the ‘* Geological Age of the Deposits containing Flint 
Implements at Hoxne” (Quar. Fouri. Sctence, July, 1876) ; but T 
willingly admit that in the present stage of the inquiry Mr. James 
Geikic has as much right to claim that they support his theory, 
and I agree with the latter that it is premature to discuss 
the relation of man to the glacial period, befcre we have 
settled what was the succession of events that occurred at tha 
time. 

Mr. Geikie contends that there were two or more glacial 
periods with inter-glacial warm or mild ones ; I, that there was 
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ouly one glacial period and that the disappearance of palzolithic 
man from Northern Europe was principally due to the sub- 
mersion of the greater part of the land beneath the water of an 
immense freshwater lake or sea, at or a little before the culmina- 
tion of the ice age. If Mr. Geikie’s views should be ultimately 
accepted, the term ‘* inter-glacial”” will be most appropriate ; 
but should, as I hope and believe, mine be proved to be nearer 
the truth, I should prefer to use the term ‘‘ pre-diluvial” instead 
of ‘* pre-glacial,” as heretofore, to express the age of palzolithic 
man. THOMAS BELT 
The Cedars, Ealing, June 22 


WILL you kindly allow me to correct an apparent breach of 
official etiquette and act of discourtesy in my last week’s letter? 
I should have said that oniy two geologists prominently interested 
in the question at issue had seen my evidence ; for, of course, 
Mr. H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey 
of England and Wales, has been kept fully ¢ vapfor¢ with my 
work, and has several times visited me at Brandon. I am 
anxions that no statement of mine should appear to slight so 
eminent a geologist and so considerate a friend. 

Brandon Sypney B, J. SKERTCHLY 


Colour-Sense in Birds—Blue and Yellow Crocuses 


UN Ess your readers are quite tired of the subject, may I add 
a fact which will be subversive of a good deal that has heen 
written about yellow crocuses and sparrows. I dislike yellow 
crocuses, and four seasons since planted some hundreds of blue 
and white in the garden underneath my windows. For two 
seasons they flowered in beautiful prolusion. {n 1876 the 
sparrows for the first time destroyed these flowers completely. 
L allowed the roots to remain for another year—viz., 1877—but 
they suffered the same usage, hardly a single flower being left 
uninjured. So complete was their destruction that I have had 
the roots dug up? 

I regard the proceeding as an imitative one; blue and white 
crocuses, not being common in the vicinity, were new to the 
sparrows, and until one more experimental than the rest attacked 
them they were safe. 

A siaular result will occur with domestic pigeons ; if reared 
exclusively with small grain, as wheat and barley, they will starve 
before eating beans. But where they are thus hungry, put a 
bean-eating pigeon amongst them, and the habit is immediately 
propagated. 

I have seen fowls refuse maize at first, but on seeing others 
eat it, they follow suit, and become excessively fond of it. 

W. B. TEGETMEIER 


Purple Verbenas 


HavtnG now read for the first time the letters in Narure 
regarding the preference that sparrows show for the yellow 
crocus, it might perhaps help to elucidate the problem were it 
known that tne choice of colour is not only confined to birds, as 
a few years ago our garden was infested by rabbits and there 
was a row of eight beds planted in turn, with white, red, and 
purple verbenas, The flowers of the red and white were eaten 
close off, whilst those of the purple were never touched. This 
happened three years running, since which, the garden, being 
protected by wire netting, has remained undamaged. 

A. M. Darsy 


Japanese Mirrors 


Your correspondents, Messrs. Atkinson, Highley, and Darbi- 
shire, have referred to several conjectures and experiments re- 
specting the curious Japanese mirrors and the patterns they 
reflect. None of these gentlemen have, however, referred to the 
suggestion offered by Sir David Brewster in the Phzlosophical 
Magazine for December, 1832. In this paper Sir David drew 
attention to some similar phenomena in the light reflected from 
the surfaces of burnished buttons of metal, arguing that in the 
mirrors (of which at that time he apparently had seen no actual 
specimen) there were slight actual inequalities of surface, artificially 
produced, but concealed from observation by their slightness of 
depth and by the brightness of the polish. This, of course, may 
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be independent of the particular figures raised in relief on the 
back, as in the case cited by Mr. Darbishire ; and so thought 
Sir David, for he added :— 

‘* Like all other conjurers, the artist has contrived to make the 
observer deceive himself. The stamped figures on the back are 
used for this purpose. The spectrum in the luminous area zs »o¢ 
an image of the figures on the back. The figures area copy of 
the picture which the artist Aas drawn on the face of the mirror, 
and so concealed by polishing that it is invisible in ordinary 
lights, and can be brought out only in the sun’s rays.” 

I trust Mr, Atkinson may he able to learn in Japan the real 
process of manufacture of these curious toys. Meanwhile are 
there not specimens in many of our museums that would repay 
examination? Were there not some amongst last’year’s exhibits 
at the Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus ? 

SYLVANUS P, THOMPSON 

University College, Bristol, June 25 


NOTE ON THE ELECTRICAL DISTURBANCE 
WHICH ACCOMPANIES THE EXCITATION 
OF THE STIGMA OF MIMULUS LUTEUS 


Mee years ago my attention was drawn to the 

excito-contractility exhibited by the lipped stigma 
of Mimudlus luteus, the structure of which J then gave an 
account of in the Proceedings of the Edinburgh Botanical 
Society. In connection with my recent investigation of 
the excitatory variation in Dionea I have, during the last 
few weeks, in co-operation with Mr. Page, made experi- 
ments for the purpose of ascertaining whether in this 
organ, as in the leaf of Dionza, the change of form 
provoked by mechanical stimulation is accompanied by a 
similar electrical disturbance. 

Mimulus luteus is a favourite window plant on account 
of its showy flowers and the facility with which it can be 
cultivated. The mechanism of the contraction of the 
stigma can be best studied in the inferior of the two 
lobes, of similar size and form, of which the organ con- 
sists. In the unexcited state, when 'the flower is in full 
bloom, this lobe is curled outwards. The curling outwards 
is due, as I long ago observed, to the turgidity of the 
layer of loosely connected conducting cells, ending in 
papillze, which constitute the stigmatic surface. So long 
as this tissue is turgid the elastic lamina by which it is 
backed is prevented from straightening itself, so that the 
whole lobe forms a scroll of which the axis is transverse. 
The effect of touching any part of the lobe, and par- 
ticularly the papillary surface, is to diminish the turgidity 
of the tissue, as the result of which the organ slowly 
expands so as to face and ultimately meet its fellow. 

The excitatory change of form which I have described 
is, as in the case of Dzox@a, associated with an electrical 
disturbance of which the following are the most important 
features :—(1) The sign of the variation is the same as 
in Déonea, the excited structure becomes negative to 
the rest of the plant. (2) The extent of variation is some- 
what less than in Dzost@a, the electromotive force deve- 
loped between the stigma and style being usually about 
25-thousandths of a Daniell, whereas in Déonea the 
variation may amount to from 40- to 50-thousandths. 
(3) The variation is of relatively long duration ; it reaches 
its maximum at the ordinary temperature of summer, 
about five seconds after excitation. It subsides at first 
rapidly, then very gradually, so that the effect may not 
have entirely passed off until two or three minutes have 
elapsed, 

As in Déionea, the period of electrical disturbance is 
shortened by increase of temperature. Thus in five 
stigmas in which the period was measured at 20° C, 
(68° Fahr.) and at 37° C. (98° Fahr.), the mean duration 
of the interval of time between the commencement of 
the electrical disturbance and the moment at which it 
began to subside was 62 sec. at the higher temperature, 
and 3 sec, at the lower, 
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In general, the stigma, when in the unexcited state, 
is positive to the style. As, however, it can he shown 
that other factors, not concerned in the excitatory process, 
are operative in the production of this result, not much 
importance is to be attached to it. 

I send this short note in order that physiologists 
interested in the subject may be able to repeat the ob- 
servations during the present season. 


University College, J. BURDON-SANDERSON 
June 27 


TAUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL 


TO ee circumstances alluded to last week, under which 
the Taunton College School is threatening to col- 
lapse, and is in immediate danger of losing the head- 
master who has made it what it is, are interesting on 
public grounds to the advocates of scientific instruction, 
as well as to the general educationalist. In a pamphlet 
published in 1865, and containing letters from Dr. Dau- 
beny, Prof. Phillips, and Dr. Acland, Mr. Tuckwell was, 
we believe, the first English schoolmaster to assert publicly 
the claims of science to an honoured place in the curricu- 
lum of all first-class schools ; and his evidence before 
Lord Taunton’s Commission, his papers read to the 
British Association in 1869 and 1871, and his communi- 
cations to the Royal Science Commission, show how 
diligently he has for twelve years past been working out 
in his school at Taunton the many practical problems 
which beset the introduction of a new subject into an 
ancient, established, jealous system. The school has 
thriven in his hands, risen rapidly in numbers, and gained 
the highest public distinctions at the Universities, the 
India Civil Service, Cooper’s Hill, and Woolwich ; and 
though the short-sighted economy of his governing 
body left him for years without a science master or a 
laboratory, and refused him a museum, botanical garden, 
and science class-rooms, he has overcome all these diffi- 
culties by patience, by the munificence of friends, and by 
pecuniary sacrifices; and at this moment many distin- 
guished scientific visitors are glad to testify to the com- 
pleteness of a system which passes the whole school 
through a course of physics and chemistry, and in- 
cludes physical geography, botany, and meteorology 
in its more special training. In 1875 the number 
of boys had risen to 120, but the thrift of the governing 
body kept down the number of the masters. The typical 
proportion of assistant-masters to bays in modern schools 
of this size is one in sixteen; the Taunton masters were 
only one in twenty-seven. The school could not continue 
to succeed under this policy; the masters were unequal 
to the work ; the number of boys fell off until a visitation 
of fever brought them below the paying point, and the 
school, already heavily in debt, was on the point of being 
closed. The panic-stricken officials laid the blame upon the 
head-master ; his theology and politics were pronounced 
suspect ; his unpopularity had caused the falling num- 
bers ; and when his friends came forward liberally with 
money and promises of money the governing body took 
the imoney, but upon condition that the head-master 
should leave at Christmas. Against this parents and old 
pupils are indignantly remonstrating ; both have sent to 
Mr, Tuckwell public addresses of sympathy and con- 
fidence ; the parents forwarding also a strong protest to 
the president of the governing body, and in many cases 
threatening to remove their sons if Mr. Tuckwell goes, 
So far, however, the custodians of the school’s interests 
show no sign of yielding ; it seems certain that the head- 
master will be turned out, and more than probable that 
the school may, after all, collapse. 
There are two points in this struggle between philis- 
tinism and culture on which we should like to dwell, in 
the interests both of general and of scientific education. 


The first is the mischief being worked in the less im- 
portant first-class schools by the constitution and habits 
of their governing bodies. ‘These were the pet institutions 
of the Endowed Schools’ Commission. They were to 
include the educated gentleman of the county and the 
representative tradesman of the town: the first, rich in 
recollections of Eton and of Christ Church, was to initiate, 
develop, control; to support and instruct the head-master; 
and to keep his éoxrgeois brother straight; while that 
second-rate but docile coadjutor was to back the enlighten- 
ment of his superior, and to reconcile while he typified 
the democratic feeling so essential, it was thought, to the 
local popularity of a school. Charming in theory, it was 
in fact the weak point in the Commissioners’ scheme. 
The feet on which their image had to stand were of iron 
mixed with miry clay ; the two refused to coalesce, and 
the clay came uppermost. The gentlemen make admir- 
able governors, but they are in London, in Scotland, on 
the Continent, at Quarter Sessions ; and the local men, 
who are always on the spot, become virtually the 
governing body. They too frequently know nothing 
of education. They cannot understand a head-master’s 
ideas and aims; they in too many cases govern 
the school as if it were a workhouse, and treat the 
head-master as they habitually treat the master of their 
union. The world has not forgotten Felsted Grammar 
School ; and the committce of head-masters could tell us 
of many other cases, less notorious, but not less galling 
and mischievous. No first-class school can thrive un- 
less its governing body is composed of gentlemen, who 
understand, as Mr. Walter said the other day at Welling. 
ton College, that their first duty is not to interfere with 
the head-master. 

The second point is one which we have often urged 
before: the opposition offered by many of the clergy to 
the Culfurkampy. Of course there are notable exceptions 
to this incrimination ; but the l’i77 Oébscurz of Revellius, 
and the clerical bigots who combined to oppose the 
new learning of Colet, Erasmus, and More, would re- 
cognise their legitimate posterity in those of the present 
day, who, themselves uneducated even according to 
the narrow standard of the past, join in denouncing 
science and unsectarianism as the irremissible sins of a 
head-master. Bishop Fox, the founder of the ancient 
school at Taunton, was rattened by the Oxford clergy 
for forcing the new study of Greek upon his college of 
Corpus Christi ; his representative in Taunton shares his 
fate to-day, driven from the school which he has refounded 
for forcing on it the new study of science. 

We write in no hope of assisting the head-master, 
or of educating his opponents into large-mindedness. 
Mr. Tuckwell will see his schemes collapse, and be parted 
from the profession in which all cagerly attest his success, 
and to which he has given the best years of his life. The 
school will either break up under the irritation of the 
parents, or its distinctive features will perish with the 
ruler who called them forth. The order of the old 
teaching, the assertion of the old theology, will resume 
their way in Taunton School. Chemistry, and physics, 
and botany ; Shakspeare, and Milton, and Macaulay, and 
Guizot, will give way to gerund-grinding and Latin verse. 
Where Wesleyans, Independents, Quakers, Catholics, and 
Unitarians worshipped in the same chapel and attended 
the same scripture-classes, sectarian exclusivcness will 
re-enter its swept and garnished home. We can only 
chronicle the facts as indicating the obstacles to be met 
and reckoned with by the pioneers of modern educational 
progress, We can only express sympathy with the 
head-master, who will yet find some compensation for his 
worries in the unusual warmth of testimony contained in 
the address which first brought these circumstances to 
our knowledge, and in the consciousness that, having 
advanced a noble cause, his work will not in the end be 
thrown away. 
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ON DKOPS 


MONG the many ways in which electricity is called 

in to give assistance in various physical investiga- 
tions, one of the most elegant and interesting is the ap- 
plication of the electric spark to render momentarily 


visible a body that is rapidly moving or changing its | 


form. The duration of the electric spark is so short— 


probably not more than 5,355 of a second—that a body, , 


such as a rotating wheel or oscillating rod, moving ina 
dark room with extreme rapidity, will, if illumined by an 
electric spark, seem stationary, since the wheel or rod 
has not time to change its position appreciably during 
the short instant for which it is visible. 1f the spark be 
bright, the impression is left on the eye long enough for 
the attention to be directed to it, and for a clear idea to 
be formed of what has been seen. 

The writer of this article has recently applied this 
inethod to watchitg the changes of form in drops of 
vavious liquids falling vertically on a horizontal plate. 
As uzually seen, a drop of water falling from a height of 
ten or twelve inches on a smooth solid substance, such as 
glass or wood, seems to make an indiscriminate splash. 
The whole splash takes place so quickly that the eye can- 
not follow the changes of form; the impression made by 
the last part of the splash succeeding that of the first 
part so quickly as to confuse it. 

A little careful observation, however, shows that the 
drop passes through very definite symmetrical forms, and 


that a splash is by no means an irregular hap-hazard | 


phenomenon, 

Let the reader let fall a few drops of milk, about } inch 
in diameter, on a smooth dark surface of wood or paper, 
from a height of, say, six inches (milk is better than water, 
as it is easier to see, especially on a dark ground); he 
will observe that the liquid makes a blot with a more or 
less regular undulated edge, but the splash is too quick 
to follow with the eye. 

Let him now substitute a drop of mercury for the milk, 
By watching the splash very intently he will be able to 
catch a glimpse of the mercury spread out in the symmetri- 
cal star-like form of Fig. lla of Set 2. After the drop has 
been thus spread out it recovers its globular form, since 
the mercury does not wet the plate. 
height of fall a few inches, it will be noticed that small 
drops split off ina more or less complete circle, and are 
left lying on the plate, while the rest of the drop gathers 
itself together in the middle of the circle. 

The chief reason why these appearances could not be 
seen with milk is that the milk wets the glass or wood 
and sticks to it, while the mercury does not. But by 
smoking a slip of glass or card tolerably thickly in the 
flame of a candle we get a finely-divided surface of lamp- 
black to which the miik does not adhere any more than 
the mercury, and by very careful watching we may notice 
that the same radial star is formed by the milk, but it is 
much more difficult to catch sight of than the mercury 
star. But if the mark on the lamp-black be examined 
after the drop of milk or mercury has rolled away it will 
be found to consist of delicate concentric rings with num- 
berless fine radial striza where the smoke has been swept 
away. These may be szen very well by holding the glass 
plate up to the light if it has not been too thickly smoked. 

The marks thus made are very beautiful and symme- 
trical, and it will be found, if the glass be uniformly 
smoked, that the same-sized drops of the same liquid 
falling from the same height will produce almost exactly 
similar marks: while if the height be changed the mark 
on the lamp-black will be somewhat changed; and it 
is a fair inference, if each drop makes almost exactly 
the same complicated, symmetrical mark, that the splash 
of each drop takes place in almost exactly the same 


way. 
The glimpse that may be caught of the drop in the way , 


On increasing the | 


| described is obtained when the drop is really almost 
| stationary, having flattened itself out on the plate and 
pee on the point of contracting again to its original 
orm, 
| That a drop if so flattened out will recover itself is seen 
on pressing down a drop of mercury with the finger or a 
drop of water with a piece of black-lead or other substance 
to which it does not adhere. On removing the pressure 
the drop springs back to its old form ; the force which 
causes this being exerted by the curved surface of the 
liquid at the edge of the flattened drop, on the liquid 
within, The flatter the drop becomes the greater is the 
| curvature of the edge and the greater the corresponding 
pressure tending to restore it to its original globular form. 
The extent to which a drop that has fallen on a plate will 
spread out depends on the velocity with which it strikes 
the plate, z.¢., on the height of fall; so that as long as the 
' drop returns to the globular form the whole phenomenon 
| of the splash may be regarded as an o-cillation similar to 
| that of a pendulum ; the velocity of the liquid outwards 
being checked, overcome, and finally reversed by the 
| ever-increasing pressure of the curved edge, just as a 
| pendulum has its velocity checked, overcome, and finally 
reversed by the action of gravity. 

It is only when the height of fall is very great that the 
liquid flies off in all directions and the splash ceases to be 
an oscillation ; this case corresponds to that of a simple 
pendulum started with a blow so violent as to break the 
string. : 

| But the liquid star and the complicated pattern on the 
smoked glass show that the splash is not a simple spread- 
ing out of the drop equally in all directions to return 
again, 

1n order to observe the form of the drop at any given 
' instant during the splash, it is necessary tu make use of 
the electric spark and to take advantage of the fact that 
drops of the same size falling from the same height will 
all behave in the same way. 
| It will be necessary to Jet a drop, say of mercury, fall 
ona plate in comparative darkness, and to produce a 
strong spark at the instant the bottom of the drop comes 
' in contact with the plate, and so illumine it ; the observer 
will then see the drop in the form it has at that instant. 

A second drop must be let fall in the same way, and be 
illumined by the spark not at the first moment of contact, 
but a shade later, say ;3, second later, when the drop 
will have spread itself out slightly on the plate, and simi- 
larly we must illuminate a third drop a shade later than 
| the second, and soon. The observer can, after a little 
| practice draw from memory on each occasion the drop in 
| the form in which he has seen it. It will be seen that the 
process consists in isolating consecutive phases of the 
splash from those that precede and follow, and which 
take place in darkness and so do net confuse what has 
been seen as they would do in continuous daylight. 

The device adopted by the writer for so timing the 
appearance of the spark as to illumine the drop at any 
desired phase of the splash consisted essentially in break- 
ing the current of an electro-magnet at the instant the 
drop began to fall; the magnet thus ceasing to act, re- 
leases a spring which immediately begins to pull the 
| terminal wire of a strong clectric current out of the other 
| terminal, which is a cup of mercury, and the strength ot 
the spring and the depth of immersion of the wire in the 
| mercury are so adjusted that the wire leaves the surface 
of the mercury, and the required spark is produced at the 
instant the drop reaches the plate. 

For the next drop the spark is made to appear a shade 
later, either by slackening the spring or increasing the 
depth to which the terminal wire is immersed in the 
mercury. 

The following figures have been drawn in the way 
described, and show the behaviour of a drop of mercury 
about } in, in diameter, falling from a height of about 
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three inches on to a glass plate. Each figure represents | this set Ia and Ila’ are vertical central sections of the 

a rather later stage of the splash than the preceding. middle part of the drop, while IIa and [Ila are alterna- 
Set 2 was drawn from the final stages of a milk drop, | tive forms of 1] and I]. 

+in, in diameter, falling 4in. on to smoked glass; but From the ends of the rays of Fig. 4, usually twenty- 

the forms are almost identical with those of mercury. Of four in number, small drops often split off. These are not 


- 


Fic. 1. 


Fic. 4 


Fic. 5. 


SET IT: 


shown in the figure. One of the most curious features of ) are obtained with milk, but whether with milk or mercury 
the phenomenon is the transition from twenty-four rays to | are liable to occasional variations. For a more detailed 
twelve arms, shown in Fig. 5. The beauty of many of} account the reader is referred to the Proceedings of the 
the forms, especially of the ridged shell-like form shown | Royal Society, Nos. 174 and 177, 1876-77. 

in Fig. 4, when composed of shining quicksilver ap- 

parently rigidly fixed, is very striking. Very similar forms A. M, WORTHINGTON 
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CHEMICAL NOTES 


ON ERRORS IN THE DETERMINATION OF THE DENSI- 
TIES OF MIXED VApOURS.—In the Comft. Rend., \xxxiii., 
Messrs. Troost and Hautefeuille record some experiments 
made by them to discover the error which occurs in deter- 
mining the vapour-density of substances by the application 
of the law of Dalton on the tension of mixed gases, and 
Boyle and Gay-Lussac’s laws, as applied to a mixture of 
the vapour examined, either with air or with some other 
vapour. They examined a mixture of carbon and silicium 
chlorides, using a modified form of Gay-Lussac’s vapaur- 
density apparatus. On increasing the amount of carbon 
chloride, the tension of the silicium chloride diminished. 
The vapour-density of silicium chloride alone varied only 
from 5°94 to 6'0, but in presence of carbon chloride was 
found to increase 6°27 to 8:2. 


ON THE PROPERTIES OF RUTHENIUM.—In the same 
journal an account is given by Messrs. St. Claire- Deville 
and H. Debray, on the physical and chemical properties 
of the above metal, They find that the metal forms an 
oxide RuO,, thus differing from osminm. By fusing the 
pure metal with potash and saltpetre, then saturating the 
rutheniate thus formed with chlorine, and distilling ina 
current of the gas at about 80° C., they obtain the tetra- 
oxide RuO, in yellow crystals, which, when reduced, 
yields the pure metal. The metal they obtained ‘by puri- 
fication from its alloy with zinc, was found to have a 
density of 12°261 ato®. They also obtained a compound, 
Ru,K,O,, in black crystals, on saturating the rutheniate 
of potash with chlorine. For the analysis of ruthenium 
ores, the process they employ is based on the foregoing 
remarks. After the fusion of the ore with saltpetre and 
potash, the whole mass is distilled with chlorine, the ex- 
cess of gas, together with the RuO,, being absorbed by 
solution of potash. The potash solution is then treated 
with alcohol which precipitates the ruthenium as oxide, 
and this is finally reduced to the metallic state with 
hydrogen. 

ACONITIC ACID IN CANE JUICE AND RAW SuGAR,— 
In a late number of the American Chemist an account is 
given by Dr. Arno Behr of some experiments he has con- 
ducted on the above subject. For examining the pro- 
perties of this acid he has found the so-called melado a 
proper material, this substance being merely cane juice 
boiled down to a concentration such as allows the sugar 
to crystallise out, the mother liquor being then drawn off 
and used for the production of the acid. The author has 
analysed an acid substance formed by decomposing its 
ammonia compound with sulphuric acid and extracting 
with ether, and assigns toit the composition C,H,O, He 
has also prepared silver, calcium, and ammonium salts of 
the acid body, the per centage composition of these salts 
agreeing closely with the theoretical composition of the 
silver, calcium, and ammonium aconitates. Although 
from the results of his analyses he has no doubt of the 
substance in question being aconitic acid, yet the melting 
point, 172-173° C., which he found was not in accordance 
with that generally given, viz., 140° C.° ; the author there- 
fore prepared some pure acid which had a melting point 
of 168-169° C. The acid formed from aconitine fused 
at 165°C. It is difficult, however, to determine the melt- 
ing point as the acid is decomposed in the process of 
melting. The author has found the melado to contain 
0149 per cent. of aconitic acid. The sweet waters 
from charcoal filters used in refining raw sugar contain it 
in an appreciable quantity, and some molasses sugars 
give a peculiarly opaque solution from which a sandy 
sediment is deposited, appearing under the microscope to 
consist of small rhombohedral crystals, and which, on 
analysis, proved to be calcium aconite. The author thinks 
aconitic acid to be anormal constituent of sugar, and that 
it is worthy of remark that the two plants yielding the 
most sugar—the beet-root and sugar-cane—also produce 


| given to it in England and on the Continent. 


two acids standing so chemically near each other as 
citric and aconitic acids, and which contain in their 
molecules the same number of carbon atoms as fruit 
sugar. 


MINERALS CONTAINING COLUMBIUM FROM NEw 
LOCALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES,—Mr. J. L. Smith, 
of Louisville, has examined several species of minerals 
containing columbium, and claims the restoration of this 
name for the metal instead of that of niobium, generally 
His reason 
for making this reclamation is that the name niobic acid 
was incorrectly given by H. Rose to one of the acids 
found by him in his researches on the columbite of Bode- 
mais, and subsequently proved by him to be identical 
with the columbic acid originally discovered by Hatchett 
in 1801. The name niobic acid, however, given by Rose, 
has never been altered,and Mr. Smith thinks the original 
columbic acid should have been retained. In remarks on 
the chemical constitution of the minerals described by 
hun, Mr, Smith thinks that the composition of the colum- 
bates, although appearing at first sight complex and 
irregular, becomes much simpler when due allowance is 
made for the intermisture of the different varieties with 
each other. Columbite, the best known of the minerals, 
can be well recognised as a simple columbate of iron and 
mangauese ; microlite appears to be a columbate of lime ; 
pyrochlore, a columbate of the cerium oxides and lime, 
but whether or not a neutral columbate remains to b= 
investigated. Hatchetolite he considers as a neutral 
columbate of uranium and lime, and samarskite a basic 
columbate of iron, uranium, and yttrium oxides. Yttro- 
tantalite and euxenite are basic columbates of yttrium 
and nranium, the first being anhydrous when pure, the 
second containing water. Fergusonite is a hydrated 
basic columbate of yttria, and Rogersite, a columbate still 
more basic. In arranging a general view of these minerals 
Mr, Smith does not take into account the constituents 
which exist in small quantities only. 


COEFFICIENT OF CAPILLARITY FOR CERTAIN 
Liquips.—M. Gueront, in the Comptes Rendus (Ixxxiii. 
1291) describes experiments in which he finds that in any 
series of organic compounds the coefficient of capillarity 
decre tses as the amount of carbon in the substance in- 
creases. He has examined three series of bodies, the 
fatty acids, the acid etbers of ethylic alcohol, and the 
ethers formed by the union of acetic acid with the different 
fatty alcohols. In the series of fatty acids those members 
above propionic acid agree with the above statement, but 
the two lowest members, acetic and propionic acids, are 
exceptions ; this he thinks probably due to impurities ; the 
two series of ethers, however, agree perfectly with the law. 
From his observations it becomes evident that the coeffi- 
cient of capillarity of the ethers is higher than that of the 
alcohols or the acids from which they are formed, showing 
that the introduction ofan organic radical into the alcohol 
molecule renders the body more fluid. On comparing the 
two series of ethers it was found that the isomeric ethers 
have nearly the same coefficient, but the acids isomeric 
with them are much lower. Thus valeric acid, which is 
isomeric with ethyl propionate and propyl acetate, has a 
coefficient only about one quarter that of these latter. 
The reason suggested for this difference is that in the two 
isomeric ethers atoms are gronped in a similar way, 
while in the isomeric acids the grouping is ditterent. 


METEOROLOGICAL NOTES 


SuN-SPOT PERIODS AND AURORAS FROM 1773 to 1827. 
—We have received a communication from Mr. Buchan 
inclosing the following table, showing the number of 
auroras observed by Mr. James Hoy at, or in the vicinity 
of, Edinburgh, each year from 1773 to 1781, and at Gordon 
Castle, Banffshire, from 1781 to 1827 :— 
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Ie : Sun-sp a Auroras. ; ‘ean Sun-spots. ee. oy ee sere have Ocelig in ae Be of seen: 
ae as -spots, or at all events in years when the spots were 
1773 49 g nes 39 2 A ican alae ae ioe 1843, 1855, ee 
1774 4 5 1802 5 2 1864, 1866, and 1867, an at now we are near the 
1775 28 I 1803 65 6 minimum epoch of sun-spots, It was further stated 
1776 35 3 1804 as 5 that the probability of rains being brought earlier by a 
1777 63 ° 1805 50 2 cyclone was but slight, seeing that the season for cyclones 
1778 95 | 46 1806 25 2 is not till February or March, and that no cyclone what- 
ee es - sal 1) ever visited Mauritius during 1853-56 and 1864-67, the 
ns oe ae i 3 years of minimum sun-spots. From the immense practi- 
ie: — 3 fae 2 5 cal importance of this application of the connection be- 
1733 35 B 1Str ; 3 eo ae puamecalict to the prediction of ae 
ea 5 a Wee | a character of the weather of the coming season, we sha 
1984 21 0 1313 FY | ® look forward with the liveliest interest to a detailed state- 
1786 | 89 10 1814 20 1 ment of the weather which actually occurred in that part 
1787 105 12 1815 a8 I of the Indian Ocean from November to March last. 
1788 108 9 1816 4 1 
a Yi 22 1817 Pe 3 METEOROLOGY IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—The publi- 
1790 84 4 iS | 34 I cation of the meteorological observations made in this 
1791 53 6 1819 22 3 colony, which required to be discontinued in 1870 owing 
1792 47 1 1820 5 9g g to the heavy pressure of official duties devolving on Mr. 
17930 40 2 1821 4 | 1 Charles Todd in connection with the construction and 
V4) 34 u 18220 3 ° organisation of the Overland Telegraph, was resumed in 
ae 22 t see 1 I an extended form in January, 1876, and we have now 
| : i ae 2 before us the first nine monthly issues, which bring the 
pee A 5 ee a o publication down to the end of September last. The 
ae 0 1827 iG | Fi reports detail, with some care, the conditions under which 
ieee 18 i «6 | the observations are taken, the three or six daily obser- 
| vations made, and full réswaés of the monthly results, 


This table is of peculiar value with regard to the many 
questions at present under discussion in connection with 
sun: spots. 


SUN-SPOTS AND THE PREDICTION OF THE WEATHER 
OF THE COMING SEASON AT MAURITIUS.—In the 
Monthly Notices, new series, No. 1, of the Meteorological 
Society of Mauritius (December 21, 1876), Mr. Meldrum 
gives a clear and interesting summary of his researches 
into the relations of sun-spots to several atmospheric 
phenomena. A valuable table appears on p. 14 setting 
forth the number of cyclones which have occurred in the 
Indian Ocean between the equator and 34° lat. S. each 
year from 1856 to 1875, the total distances traversed by 
these cyclones, the sums of their radii and areas, their 
duration in days, the sums of their total areas, and their 
relative areas. The well-known thoroughness with which 
the Meteorological Society of Mauritius has worked at 
the storms of the Indian Ocean ensures that the subject 
has been exhaustively treated. The period embraces two 
complete, or all but complete, sun-spot periods, the former 
beginning with 1856 and ending 1867, and the latter 
extending from 1867 to about the present time. The broad 
result is that the number of cyclones, the length and 
duration of their courses, and the extent of the earth’s 
surface covered by them all reach the maximum in each 
sun-spot period during the years of maximum maculation, 
and fall to the minimum during the years of minimum 
maculation. The peculiar value of these results lies in 
the fact that the portion of the earth’s surface over which 
this investigation extends is, from its geographical posi- 
tion and what may be termed its meteorological homo- 
geneity, singularly well fitted to bring out prominently 
any connection that may exist hetween the condition 
of the sun’s surface and atmospheric phenomena. A 
drought commenced in Mauritius early in November, 
1876, and when the paper was read on December 21, Mr. 
Meldrum ventured to express publicly his opinion that 
probably the drought would not break up till towards the 
end of January, and that it might last till the middle of 
February, adding that up to these dates the rainfall of the 
island would probably not exceed 50 per cent. of the mean 
fall. This opinion was an inference grounded on past 
observations, which show that former droughts have 
lasted from about three to three and a half months, and 


An extremely valuable part of the reports is the monthly 
table of the rainfall at upwards of eighty stations, as 
observed by the officers of the postal and telegraph 
departments, and a number of volunteer observers who 
have co-operated with Mr. Todd in observing the rainfall 
for many years. The stations are arranged in geographical 
order from north to south, commencing with Port Dar- 
win on the north coast, and along with the monthly 
amounts there are also given the averages of the month 
at all those places at which at least seven years’ obser- 
vations have been made. Among the many points of 
interest offered by these tables are the torrential rains of 
the north coast in the first three months of the year, fre- 
quently rising to from ten to sixteen inches in the month, 
their rapid diminution on advancing inland to Barrow’s 
Creek or Alice Springs, and the great diminution in 
April, and the rainless, or all but rainless character of 
the northern region from June to September, when the 
prevailing winds of Australia become decidedly con- 
tinental, or blow from the interior seawards, Since it 
would be impossible to over-estimate the importance ot 
barometrical and thermometrical observations from this 
extended network of stations in South Australia, we very 
earnestly hope that the Colony will soon take steps to 
obtain these observations and publish them in the interest 
of meteorology. 


RAINFALL OBSERVATIONS IN THE EAST OF FRANCE 
FROM 1763 TO 1870.—In the Bulletin Hebdomadaire of 
the Scientific Association of France, of the 10th instant, 
Prof. Raulin gives an interesting historical account of all 
the rainfall observations made during these 108 years 
anywhere in that section of France which is marked off 
by lines joining Givet on the Meuse, Lauterbourg on the 
Rhine, Belley near the Rhon, and Decize on the Loire, 
and which thus comprehends seven well-marked regions, 
viz., the plain of Alsace, the chain of the Vosges, the pla- 
teaux of Lorraine and Bourgogne, the plains of Cham- 
pagne and Bresse, and finally the chain of the Jura 
mountains, During the past three years Prof. Raulin bas 
been engaged collecting all available materials for a mo- 
nograph on the rainfall of this part of Europe, which, 
judging from his great monographs of the rainfall of other 
sections of France and of the rainfall of Algeria, will 
doubtless take its place as a permanent contribution of 
very high value to meteorological science. 
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TowA WEATHER REPORT.—We observe from a circular 
issued by Prof. Gustavus Henrichs to the volunteer ob- 
servers of Iowa (U.S.), that his report of the observa- 
tions made at the meteorological stations of that State 
during 1876 is to be published as an Appendix to the 
Report of the Iowa State Agricultural Society, and that 
as the monthly reports are published in fully twenty of 
the newspapers, the I/cather Review will be discontinued. 
The Heather Report about to be published will embrace 
an account of the meteorological system now in full opera- 
tion over the State, and discussions of the rainfall, storms, 
and other phenomena, the normals which have been 
ascertained for different localities, and the detailed obscr- 
vations made at the Central Weather Station. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE SATURNIAN SATELLITE, HYPERION. — Prof. 
Asaph Hall, in Astron. Nach., No. 2,137, publishes an 
ephemeris of this faint object about the approaching op- 
position of Saturn, with the view to facilitate observations, 
especially near the conjunctions. He remarks that 
although the satellite was discovered (by Bond and 
Lassell) nearly thirty years since, the difficulty of observ- 
ing it has been so great that no satisfactory determination 
of its orbit has been practicable; most of the observations 
being made near the elongations, the position of the plane 
of the orbit is not accurately deducible therefrom, though 
it probably does not coincide with the plane of the ring, 
but appears to lie between those of Titan and Japetus. 
With the view to assist observation in the present year 
Prof, A. Hall has calculated elements from his observa- 
tions in 1875, which may be stated as follows :—Peri- 
saturnium passage, 1875, August 24°0036 mean time at 
Washington ; distance of perisaturnium from the node 
40° o’, eccentricity 07125, semi-axis major 21422, period 
of revolution 21°3113 mean solar days. For the reason 
stated above it is supposed for this approximate orbit that 
its plane coincides with that of the ring, the node of which 
on the earth’s equator is assumed to be in 126° 91, and 
its inclination therelo 7° 38. From these data auxiliary 
quantities and an ephemeris for Washington midnight, 
August I-September 15, are added, and it is suggested 
that with the aid of the former comprising the interval 
June 1-December 28 a more accurate calculation may be 
made by Mr. Marth’s formule. 

Taking the solar parallax at 8”86 Prof. A. Hall’s 
elements would give for the mean distance of Hyperion 
from the centre of Saturn 914,000 miles, distance in peri- 
saturnium 800,000, in aposaturnium 1,028,000 miles. 

The first computation of the orbit of this satellite was 
by the late Prof. G. P. Bond, of Cambridge, U.S., from 
his distances observed between 1848, September 19, and 
January 12 following ; his period of revolution is 21718 
days, mean distance 214”, eccentricity o°115; the elements 
will be found in the Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, 


THE TRIPLE-STAR 7 CAMELOPARDI.—The third com- 
ponent of this triple star was detected by Baron Dem- 
bowski on September 28, 1864, having been overlooked by 
Struve at Dorpat, who measured A and B in 1831, his 
mean result being 1831'57, pos. 238°32°, dist. 25647” 
The Galarate epoch for the new companion is (A C) 
1865°33 pos. 3087-83, dist. 1’°245. Baron Dembowski 
says Ihe object was one of great difficulty for his refrac- 
tor principally on account of the sombre hue of the star 
C, which did not appear always of the same intensity ; 
referring to his observations at the epoch 1865:25, 
he remarks, “Elle avait alors une couleur de cendre 
mouillée ; je n’ai jamais vue d’étoile aussi sombre.’ His 
magnitudes of Cin 1864-5 vary from 7’0 to 9°0, while in 
the middle of November, 1865, he could not perceive the 
least trace of the star. Mr. Crossley measured A B at the 
end of December, 1573, but has no reference to the third 


star. The object wiil be worth watching on the score of 
variability and the unusual duskiness noted by the 
Galarate observer. 


THE CAPE ASTRONOMICAL RESULTS FOR 1874.—Mr. 
Stone has just circulated his volume of observations made 
at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, in 1874, 
being the thirteenth separate publication which has ema- 
nated from this important and active astronomical estab- 
lishment since the year 1871, when Mr. Stone undertook 
its direction. We believe there is not a refinement in 
observing or computing which is not introduced into the 
Cape work, and the results have consequently a very high 
value, comparable with the best work of the kind pub- 
lished by the great European and American observatories, 
where attention is given to stellar astronomy. The volume 
for 1874 contains the mean positions of 1,246 stars, in- 
cluding all Lacaille’s stars of the Calum Australe Stelli- 
Jerum, which now fall between 155° and 165° of north 
polar distance, and some additional ones in the same 
zone. Lacaille’s stars between N.P.D. 145° and 155° were 
similarly observed in the course of the year 1875, and 
those between N.P.D. 135° and 145° in 1876, the reduc- 
tions to mean places for the former zone having been 
completed at the beginning of the present year. A com- 
plete determination of the accurate places of all Lacaille’s 
stars, founded on the Cape observations, is therefore in a 
very forward state. 

As an appendix to this volume of Cape Observations, 
Mr. Stone presents tables intended to facilitate the com- 
putation of star-constants, which appear hkely to prove 
of very great service to the practical astronomer. By a 
slight modification of Bessel’s form for star-corrections he 
has been able to tabulate the quantities in a very con- 
venient and compendious manner, so that the whole com- 
putation occupies but a short time. Mr. Stone hopes that 
the use of these tables may render it unnecessary to give 
star-constants for every star contained in future cata- 
logues, the labour of forming which, and of insuring their 
accuracy is very great. It is probable, as he observes, 
that the use of star-constants in various catalogues has 
been in many cases extended beyond the time when they 
could be introduced with a due regard to the precision 
required in modern stellar astronomy, which will be 
obviated by the use of the tables in question. It is under- 
stood tnat Mr. Stone liberally offers to supply a copy of 
these tables to anyone who would find them of real service, 
and who will make application for them. A few remarks 
on the modus oferana? with the tables are reserved for a 
future column. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT PLYMOUTH 


FE towns in the United Kingdom have so much to 

interest alike the scientific and the general visitor 
as Plymouth; and the meeting there of the members 
of the British Association in August next should prove 
alike pleasant and profitable. For the general visitor it 
will perhaps be enough that the Plymouth Hoe is one 
of the finest promenades in England, and that the land- 
scapes of the neighbourhood are at once most varied and 
mostattractive. The man of science will be able to enjoy 
all this and a good deal more. The zoologist may if he 
pleases revel in dredging expeditions in and off the Sound, 
which are sure to yield an ample reward. For the 
mechanician there are three of the most no able works of 
modern engineering skill to inspect—the Edaystone Light- 
house, the Plymouth Breakwater, and the Royal Albert 
Bridge, while the Government dockyards and factories at 
Devonport and Keyham, and the war vessels which stud 
the Hamoaze, will have a general as well as a special 
interest. One of the most enjoyable excursions of the 
Exeter meeting was that to the Three Towns, on which 
occasion the Government establishments were visited and 
gunnery and torpedo practice, with all the latest electrical 
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arrangements, witnessed on board the Cambridge. The 
science of war has by no means stood still since then. 
The botany of the locality presents some peculiar features, 
and the algology is very rich. 

In the domain of natural science special interest how- 
ever attaches to the local geology. Plymouth rivals 
Torquay in its development of the great Devon limestone, 
which lines the northern borders of the twin estuaries of 
the Tamar and the Plym, along which the Three Towns 
are built, and trending southward and eastward, occupies 
the northern shores of Cattewater, and after a break re- 
appears in mass at Yealmpton. The Hoe is limestone— 
a natural esplanade, an ancient plateau of denudation, 
with occasional alluvial deposits of sand and clay in 
pockets and fissures, remains of raised beaches, anda 
few ossiferous cavities. The limestone abounds in fossils, 
coralline in the more massive portions as a rule, but with 
areas crowded with molluscs of the ordinary Devonian 
type. Its chief palacontological interest lies, however, in 
its bone caves. The ossiferous caverns of Oreston, a 
little village on the southern bank of Cattewater, which 
were discovered originally in the course of quarrying the 
stone for the breakwater, whilst other members of the 
se1ies have been opened from time to time since, are well 
known by description at least to geologists. Those of 
Yealmpton have hardly attracted so much attention. The 
fauna differs in both series in some important particulars 
from that of Kent’s Cavern, though including in each case 
the ordinary cavern carnivora, The whole literature of 
the Oreston and Yealmpton caverns will be found in the 
Transactions of the Devonshire Association, compiled by 
Mr. Pengelly. And if the palzontologist should then feel 
special interest in a locality which has yielded so much 
to his branch of science, the stratigraphical geologist will 
find some notable materials for the study of the “still- 
vexed Devonian question” in the sections along the 
eastern shore of the Sound and elsewhere. The cliff sec- 
tion from Mount Batten, by Staddon Heights and Bovi- 
sand to the mouth of the Yealm has been described by 
Sedgwick, Murchison, de la Beche, Phillips, Holl, Pen- 
gelly, Jukes, and other eminent geologists, and interpreted 
very diversely, though the balance of opinion still remains 
that its shales and sandstones overlie the limestone. The 
contortions and plications are, however, in some parts 
very remarkable, and should be studied 27 s¢¢z. 

There is nothing very notewortby in the immediate 
mineralogy of Plymouth, but the mining districts of 
Cornwall and Devon, within easy reach, are the richest 
mineralogical field in the kingdom, and in the barrows 
circles, cromlechs, pounds, dolmens, and menhirion, 
still scattered in profusion over the wild flanks of 
Dartmoor, and along many a Cornish moorland, the 
anthropologist will find plenty to delight him. Upon 
the importance of the contributions of Kent’s Cavern 
to the early history of man we need not dilate. The 
results of the explorations there, with the literature of 
the cavern, prepared by the indefatigable pen of Mr, 
Pengelly, will be found in the Devonshire Association 
Transactions. 

The Plymouth Institution, with which is amalgamated 
the Devon and Cornwall Natural History Society, and 
which fittingly took the initiative in proposing the invi- 
tation of the Association, is the centre of the scientific 
life and work of the neighbourhood. It is a society of 
some standing, for it was founded so far back as the year 
1812, and its members have done much to elucidate 
science in its connections with the district, and to culti- 
vate literature and the fine arts. The natural histery 
section of its museum is rich in local ichthyology, and 
fair in some other departments of its fauna. There are 
some very valuable antiquities; and the mineralogical 
and geological collections, thongh far from complete, are 
by no means wanting in interest. Bones from the 
ossiferous fissures on the Hoe, the caverns at Oreston 
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and Yealmpton, and from Kent’s Hole, form a prominent 
feature of its palzeontology ; and there are a few specimens 
which have a special value in having been presented by 
the Rev. Richard Hennah, who first established the 
fossiliferous character of the Plymouth limestone. The 
Institution issues 77ansactions, and has published some 
valuable papers bearing alike on science and upon local 
history, topography, and literature, from the “Law of 
Electrical Accumulations,” by Sir W. Snow Harris, 
HRS.) tOmampapers. On) the Wettersh, ibyaenus le 
Weymouth, D.Lit. It will be evident, therefore, that 
the institution has been doing good work. 

But now for some particulars concerning the local 
arrangements, These are in the hands of a large and 
influential executive committee, with sub-committees for 
the chief departments—finance, reception, sectional, ex- 
cursion, fine art, &c, The mayor is the chairman of the 
executive ; the secretaries being Messrs. W. Adams, W. 
Square, and H. Whiteford, while Mr. F. Hicks is the 
treasurer. 

In one respect, and that a most important one, Ply- 
mouth will distance almost every town the Association 
has visited. We allude to the convenience of its sec- 
tional accommodation. The great hall of the Plymouth 
Guildhall, with its royal statues and magnificent historic 
windows, is the noblest hall in the whole south and west 
of England. Here the president will deliver his address 
and the evening meetings be held. In the law courts 
adjoining, and the spacious rooms of the municipal 
offices, some of the sections will be accommodated. 
Others will meet at the Mechanics’ Institute, the Athen- 
zum, and the Royal Hotel, the whole of which are 
within less than five minutes’ walk of the Guildhall and 
each other. Since one or two of the other section rooms 
were decided on, it has been suggested that the sections 
to which they were appropriated may also be accommo- 
dated within the limits first indicated ; but whether that 
be so or not, in the most remote case the most distantly 
located sections will only be six or seven minutes’ walk 
apart. The members of the Association will know how 
to appreciate this. 

Close by the Guildhall is St. Andrew’s Hall, a large 
building recently erected as a ska‘ing rink. This will be 
utilised in connection with the Association for an exhibi- 
tion of the fine arts. Plymouth is the artistic centre of 
Devon and Cornwall, which have given birth to many 
famous painters, and the exhibition is intended to be 
specially representative of western art. The Queen is 
among the contributors, and leading residents throughout 
the two counties. Living artists will be well represented; 
but the staple of the exhibition will consist of examples 
of Reynolds, Opie, Eastlake, Prout, with Haydon, North- 
cote, and other artists of note. With the exception of 
Opic, who was a Cornishman, and Reynolds, who was 
born at Plympton, four miles off, the artists here named 
are Plymothians, 

Every effort is being made to get up an enjoyable and 
scientifically interesting series of excursions. It is perhaps 
rather a disadvantage in one way that the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth should be so beautiful, for therein lies a 
strong temptation to let fine scenery get the better of 
hard science. However, it so happens that there is very 
little difficulty in combining both. In 1841 there was but 
one excursion—to Tavistock and Wheal Friendship. This 
year there are six proposed—three for the Saturday and 
three for the Thursday following, in addition to which 
the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe has most kindly consented 
to open his magnificent park on the Saturday to the 
members. The botanists will need no excuse for visiting 
Mount-Edgcumbe ; if the geologists do they may find it 
in the interesting intrusive rocks at Cawsand, referred to 
in De la Beche’s Report. One of the excursions pro- 
posed for Saturday is by steamer to the breakwater, and 
Smeaton’s famous work, the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
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winding up with a trip round the harbour, with its men-of- 
war, dockyards, forts, and factories. The Government 
establishments are always open to English folk. Our 
foreign friends who may desire to go over them, will have 
to provide themselves with a special order. There will 
be also atrip to Liskeard, for the Caradoc and Phcenix 
mines, and the famous Cheesewing. As mining is the 
special industry of Cornwail, and to a great extent of 
South Devon, it has been thought desirable to have two 
mining excursions—one on each day. South Caradoc is 
one of the richest copper mines in Cornwall; Phoenix is 
a tin mine ; and both are admirably managed and excel- 
lently adapted to illustrate mining operations. The 
inineralogy of this district has some peculiar features. 
Phoenix has lately yielded the rare minerals chalcosiderite, 
andrewsite, and the beautiful turquoise-hued henwoodite. 
The third excursion will be to the Lee Moor China clay 
works. These are situated on the skirts of Dartmoor, not 
far from Plympton, are of immense size, and afford pro- 
bably the best illustration of this great industry, which 
Cornwall and Devon owe to the researches and ingenuity 
of Cookworthy, chemist and potter, manufacturer in the 
Plymouth china of the first true English (hard) porcelain. 
It is lhkely that this excursion will be taken up by the 
Plymouth Institution, and so arranged as to embrace a 
visit to Princetown, and its convict prison, and some of 
the fine prehistoric antiquities of Dartmoor; if not there 
will probably be an extra excursion with this object given 
by the institution. 

Thursday will be a long day, and wholly given up to 
excursion pleasures. The mining excursion will be up 
the lovely river Tamar to Devon Great Consols, which 
communicates by a railway of its own to shipping quays 
at Morwellham, in the close vicinity of the most pic- 
turesque scenery of the Tamar valley. On the way, by 
the kindness of tle Countess Dowager and the Ear! of 
Mount-Edgcumbe, the party will have an opportunity of 
inspecting Cotehele, one of the most perfect examples of 
a medizeval mansion now extant. At Devon Consols— 
not long since the largest and richest copper mine in the 
land, which gave in dividends considerably over a million 
—not only are mining operations conducted on the most 
extensive scale, but there are enormous arsenic works, 
huge water-wheels, and many other objects of interest. 
The other excursions arranged for the day are to Torquay 
and Penzance. The good people of Torquay intend to 
follow the capital precedent set in 1869, and to invite and 
entertain a number of guests. Ax vote from Plymouth 
a steamer trip may be made down the lovely river Dart ; 
and at Torquay thefe are plenty of objects of interest. 
The Torquay Natural History Society has a well-stored 
museum ; Kent’s Cavern is of course a museum in itself, 
with a very Cerberus of a curator in Mr. Pengelly ; and 
then there are the works of Mr. Froude, F.R.S., at Chelson 
Cross, where he conducts those delicate experiments for 
the Admiralty on the forms of ships and their properties 
of stability, and to which he intends to invite members of 
the Association who are specially interested in this branch 
of mechanical science. Steps are, we believe, being taken 
at Penzance to give the excursionists thither a hearty 
welcome. The museums of the Penzance Natural History 
Society and of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, 
the latter of which contains the best public mineralogical 
collection in the West of Fngland will be thrown open 
to them, and excursions in all probability organised to 
the chiet attractions of the neighbourhood. It is hoped 
to provide special railway facilities for those who may 
wish to visit other parts of the country—such as Tintagel 
or the Lizard, or the western mining district. At Truro 
is the excellent museum of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, which will be open to visitors. 

The former meeting at Plymouth, of the Association, 
was in 1841, with Dr. Whewell, as president, and was a 
very successful gathering. Six-and-thirty years are a long 
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time, and it is remarkable that so many who took a pro- 
minent parton that occasion are yet with us. One of 
the vice-presidents still survives—the Earl of St. Ger- 
mans ; two of the local secretaries, Mr. R. W. Fox, F.R.S., 
and Mr. R. Taylor, F.G.S.; a vice-president of the 
Statistical section, the Ear] Fortescue, then Viscount 
Ebrington ; Dr. Owen, F.R.S., vice-president for Zoology 
and Botany ; and Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., then secre- 
tary of the section of Chemistry and Mineralogy, are still 
with us. There will not be wanting opportunity, there- 
fore, of comparing personal experiences in 1841 and 


1877. 


INDIAN RAINFALL AND SUN-SPOTS 


O N May 24 Gen. Strachey read a paper before the Roval Society 

entitled ‘‘ On the alleged Correspondence of the Rainfall at 
Madras with the Sun-Spot Period, and on the True Criterion of 
Periodicity in a Series of Variable Quantities.” 

He stated that a paper had recently been printed by Dr. 
Hunter, the Difector-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, having for its object to show that the records of the rain- 
fall at Madras, for a period extending over sixty-four years, 
establish a cycle of rainfall at that place which has a marked 
coincidence with a corresponding cycle of sun-spots-—the rainfall 
and sun-spots attaining a minimum in the eleveath, first, and 
second years, and a maximum in the fifth year. 

The Madras register extends over sixty-four years, beginning 
with 1813. The mean rainfall for the whole period is 48°5 
inches, ‘fhe deviations from the mean vary from 30‘! inches in 
def-ct to 39°9 inches in excess. The arithmetical mean of these 
deviations (disregarding the signs) is 124 inches. 

Dr. Hunter divides the sixty-four years’ observations into six 
cycles of eleven years, and calculates the arithmetical mean of 
the successive years of the whole series of cycles. The results 
are as follows :— 


Years of cycles of eleven years. 


ist. and. 3rd. j qth. sth. 6th | 7th, &th. oth. lroth. rth. 


a —— & 


Average ,| 


difference }} in. in. | in. | ia. in. | in. | in. in. in. | ins | in. 
fiom the | +06 +0°7 +9°8 +274 +1'9|+5 8\+4°4 —3°4 —11'5)+0'7|—13°5 
mean of | | 

64 years. | | | 


In the above calculation the first year of the cycle of eleven is 
1813, so that the average period of maximum sun-spots will be 
about the third or fourth year of the cycle, and the period of 
minimum will be abont the tenth or eleventh of the cycle. This 
table apparently indicates a period of maximnm between the 
third and the seventh years, and of minimum between the eighth 
and the second years. 

But as the only signification of the arithmetical mean value of 
a series of observed quantities is that it is one above and below 
which there is an equal amount of deviation in the individual 
observations, the question whether or not the mean values thus 
obtained can be accepted as showing a definite law of variation 
from year to year in the cycle must be determined by examining 
the differences between those means and the individua) observa- 
tions on which they are based. 

Treating the observations in this manner, it appears that the 
mean difference of the individual observations from the means 
shown in the table amounts to 11°2 inches, and differs but 
little from the mean difference of the individual observations from 
the arithmetical mean of the whole series. In other words, 
the supposed law of variation obtained from the means of the 


six eleven-year cycles hardly gives a closer approximation to the 
actual observations than is got by taking the simple arithmetical 
mean as the most probable value for any year. 

In order to obtain a practical test of the probable physical 
reality of the cycle of eleven years, the author calculated a ser ies 
of mean values corresponding ta those given in the table fora 
series of cycles of five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, twelve, and 
fourteen years. The mean differences between these means an 
the observed quantities are all within a very small fraction of o 
another, and of the mean obtained from the cleven-year cycle— 
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in short, one cycle is in this respect almost as good or as bad as 
another. 

Now, if in any series of quantities, such as the rainfall obser- 
vations at Madras, there be a law of periodicity, each observed 
quantity may be supposed to be compounded of a periodical and 
a non-periodical element. If we take the sum of a large number 
of cycles, each of which coincides with the cycle of periodicity, 
the non-periodical elements will tend to be eliminated, and the 
means for the successive years of the cycle will indicate the 
periodical elements for the successive intervals. At the same 
time the differences of these means from the several original 
quantities from which they were obtained will be the several non- 
periodical elements. 

In proportion as the periodical elements are small or large in 
relation to the corresponding non-periodical elements, so the 
differences (obtained as above) will be inversely less or more 
different from the differences between the individual observations 
and the mean of the whole of them; and if there be no periodi- 
city, the twosets of differences would, in a sufficiently long series, 
be identical. 

Hence it may be inferred that when the differences (taken as 
before) closely approximate in magnitude to the mean difference 
of the original observations from the arithmetical mean of all of 
them, the periodical elements in those observations must be cor- 
respondingly small; and this applies manifestly to the eleven 
year-cycle and to the whole of the arbitrary cycles for which 
the differences were calculated. 

Further to test the reality of the periodicity, the author re- 
arranged the series of sixty-four years’ observations, in a purely 
arbitrary manner, in cycles of eleven years, by drawing the actual 
observations at random one after another, and setting them down 
in succession till the whole were exhausted. From three 
arbitrary cycles thus prepared, the differences averaged 10°9, 
112, and 11°6—results which again indicate that the actual 
sequence of the observed quantities of rain has no material effect 
on the mean differences, or any such tendency to a diminution in 
their numerical value, which is the necessary accompaniment of 
a true periodical element, 

Moreover, the mere circumstance of any series of cyclical 
means showing a single maximum and single minimum gives no 
real indication of such a result being a truly periodical feature. 
It is obviously to argue in a circle, first to assume a cycle on 
which to work, which shall give a single maximum and minimum, 
and then to infer that there is true periodicity because of the single 
maximum and minimum. The test of the periodicity is in truth 
to be sought altogether ontside of the particular values of the 
successive elements of the cyclical means. 

It is manifest that a complication of periodical elements may 
so mask one another as to prevent positive results being obtained 
by the examination of the means and differences in the case before 
us. But the whole scope of the present argument is negative, 
and it leads to the conclusion that there is no proof of greater 
tendency to periodicity in the eleven-year means than in the 
original isolated observations. 

As the sun-spot period is not exactly a cycle of eleven years, 
the author examined the results obtained by a comparison of the 
observations corresponding to the known periods of maximum 
and minimum sun-spots, withont reference to any special length 
of cycle. These results he also considered to be negative. 

A further test of the character of the conclusions was sought 
from the rainfall observations at Bombay and Calcutta, which 
have been made for the greater part of the peri: d over which 
those at Madras extend. It is hardly conceivable that there 
should be a coincidence with the sun-spot period, such as is 
supposed to have been found at Madras, based on any physical 
cause, which should not in some way be discernible in the rain- 
fall at Bombay and Calcutta. 

The results thus got are also held to be entirely negative, and 


to indicate no concordance among the means of the several years” 


of the cycle at the different places. The Bombay and Calcutta 
observations, treated as those of Madras were, to ascertain the 
deviations of individual observations from the successive means 
of the cycle, give quite similar results. 

Although the special object of the communication was to deal 
with the alleged correspondence between the Madras rainfall 
and the sun-spot periods, the author had also turned his 
attention to Mr. Meldrum’s speculations of a similar character, 
and had tested some of them in the manner explained. 

Among these were the Greenwich observations for fifty-five 
years, which will be found at p. 307 of vol. xxi. of the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society, and the results got from them 


were quite analogous to that obtained from the Indian obser- 
vations. 

Further, to illustrate the argument on which the paper was based, 
the case was considered, in which a well-ascertained periodicity 
exists, as that of the diurnal barometric oscillation. The figures 
used were taken at random from an old Madras register, the 
intervals being made two-hourly, and the entries and the differ- 
ences of the observed harometric heights from the daily means in 
thousandths of an inch, so as to reduce the calculations. 

The figures being merely illustrative, the circumstance of their 
not exactly representing any physical phenomenon_was a matter 
of no significance. 

The treatment of these figures led to results very different from 
those got from the rainfall observations. The mean difference 
of allthe supposed observations from the mean of all of them 
being thirty, the meanof the differences between the two-hourly 
means and the original figures was reduced to seven, indicating the 
distinct presence of a periodicity. 

Re-arranging the figures in an arbitrary cycle of ten periods 
instead of twelve, the mean of the differences which before was seven 
was increased to thirty, showing that with the total destruction of 
the periodicity the mean difference of the two-hourly means and 
the original figures was the same as the mean difference with the 
arithmetical mean of all of them. 

In conclusion, the author specially explained that he did not 
call in question the possible or actnal occurrence of terrestrial 
phenomena corresponding to the sun-spot period, but only desired 
to point ont that in the case of the rainfall observations under 
review the evidence was not sufficient to establish either any 
periodicity or such a correspondence. 

In some remarks made subsequently the author pointed out 
how the comparison of the successive combination of the obser- 
vations, beginning with one cycle and then combining two, and 
so on, till the whole were united, supplied another way of treating 
the figares which showed that the successive means of the difier- 
ences between the mean rainfall for the combined cycles and the 
mean for the several years of the cycle when combined, followed 
the law that would hold good if there were no appreciable 
periodicity, that is to say, that this mean should gradually dimi- 
nish in a ratio inverse to the square roat ot the number of cycles 
combined. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


CAMBRIDGE.—Prof. Humphry has been appointed to repre- 
sent the University at the 400th anniversary ot the University of 
Upsala in September next. 

Prof. Adamy’ report to the observatory syndicate for the year 
from May, 1576, to May, 1877, does not contain anything of un- 
usual interest. The year has been exceptionally favourable for 
astronomical observations, and 3,618 observations were made 
with the Transit circle. All the publications of the observatory 
are well forward, and the general work has been carried on 
smoothly and efficiently. 

The following awards have been made for proficiency in 
natural science at St. John’s College :—To F, T. 5. Honghton, 
a foundation scholarship, the Wright’s Prize, and augmentation 
of exhibition to 100/, tor the past year. To Marr, Slater, F. J. 
Allen, Stewart, augmentations of exhibitions. 


Lonpon.—A public meeting in support of the London School 
of Medicine for Women was held the other day at St. George’s 
Hall, the especial object being to raise 5,000/, with a view of 
enabling the Executive Council tu carry out an arrangement with 
the authorities of the Royal Free Hospital, under which students 
from the school were to receive clinical instruction, Mr. Cowper- 
Temple, M.P., Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, and Mrs. Westlake were 
amongst the speakers. 2,600¢. have already been subscribed. 

The Senate of the London University have decided by a 
majority of five not to postpone giving medical degrees to 
women till all the other faculties were open to them. 


MANCHESTER.—On Friday last the scholarships and prizes 
gained during the session by students in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Law were distributed at the Owens College. The 
Daiton Seaior Mathematical Scholarship was gamed by J. P. 
Whitney ; the Dalion Junior Mathematical Scholarship by J. D. 
Pennington ; the Dalton Chemical Scholarship by J. K. Crow ; 
the Platt Physiological Scholarship by L. Larmuth. Mr. Crow 
presented a research upon the ‘* Hypovanadous Compounds,” 
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and Mr. Larmuth a research upon the ‘‘ Physiological Action 
of certain Vanadium Compounds.” The number of students in 
the varions departments of the College during the session just 
closed has been—Arts, Science, and Law, 415 ; Medicine, 175 ; 
Evening Classes, 900; making a total—allowing for double 
entries—of 1,450, being an increase of seventy on the number 
registered during the session of 1875-76. 

LEEpDs.—On Saturday the prizes and certificates awarded to 
the students at the termination of the third session of the York- 
shire College of Science were distributed by Lord Frederick C, 
Cavendish, the President of the College. ‘Thoronghly gratifying 
reports of progress were made by all the professors. Not only 


has a site been obtained for the erection of permanent buildings, | 
but an architect has been appointed to prepare plans and | 
The first step has | 
been taken to provide what we have all along advocated, a com- | 


snperintend the erection of the buildings. 


plete curriculum in literature as well 2s in science, by the 
appointment of Mr. Marshall as classical professor, and it is 
hoped that in a very short time a professor of modern literature 
will also be added to the staff. Liberal contributions have 
already been made towards the great expenses required to start 
the institution, and the University Extension Committee have 
handed over the whole of the funds of which they had been 
made administrators in connection with Leeds. Still to attain 
anything like efficiency the snm already obtained must be 
doubled, It is the people of Yorkshire who will mainly benefit 
by this new institution, and we hope it will not be difficult 
to convince them that it is both their interest and their duty to 
provide the greater portion of the funds required. 


DuRHAM.—At a recent Convocation the followmg degrees 
and licences were conferred in connection with the University :— 
B.Se.; John Thomas Dunn, Mather Scholar. Associates in 
Physical Science: Edwin Cooke, John Richard Hutchinson 
Williamson, 


Paris.—The reconstruction of Charlemagne College, one of 
the most celebrated national colleges in Paris, has just been 
finished. The fitting-np of the buildings has begnn, and they 
will be ready by October next. This college was established 
after the Revolution in the Hotel d’Anville, rue St. Antoine, 
which had been purchased from Anne de Montmorency by the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, and bequeathed hy him to the Jesuits, then 
in hostility with the University. 

A large number of houses having been pniled down in the 
Quartier Latin to make room for the Boulevard St. Germain, the 
works for the enlargement of the School of Medicine have been 
begun, and will be completed before the Exhibition. The 
expense will be 2,838,000 fr, 


NOTES 


THE varied and cultured tastes of the Emperor of Brazil are 
unusual even among private individuals, and probably without a 
parallel] among his own limited class; his activity and eagerness 
for knowledge are astonishing. While in Paris, as we stated at 
the time, he was present at almost every scientific meeting of any 
importance, and in London this interest in science manifests 
itself quite as strongly. He has attended every meeting of the 
Royal Society, since his arrival, was present at Mr. A. R. 
Wallace’s lecture, carefully inspected the Science School at 
South Kensington, called the other day on Mr. Crookes, visited 
Dr. Siemens on Tuesday and Mr. Spottiswoode on Wednesday, 
and ,indeed has conversed with almost every man of science in 
London who has been doing any original work during the past 
few years. These visits are not mere formalities, for the 
Emperor is not satisfied until he masters whatever new research 
is submitted tohim. On Tuesday he was made an honorary 
member of the Anthropological Institute and of the Royal His- 
torical Society. Were the Emperor to stay here for some time 
we believe his presence would have a distinct influence on the 
public recognition of science ; and if there were any one in this 
country in a similar station who took an equally real interest in 
science, we believe it would be all the hetter. 


Unper the auspices of the Sanitary Institute, Dr. Richardson, 
F,R.S., will deliver a lecture at the Royal Institution, Albe- 
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marle Street, on Thursday next, at 4 P.M., ‘‘On the Future of 
Sanitary Science in relation to Political, Medical, and Social 


| Progress.” We hope to give a verbatim report of this lecture in 


_ donation of §500/. 


next week’s number. 


THE last meeting of the Royal Society previous to the recess 
was held last Thursday. 


WE regret to see that Poggendorff’s name has been entirely 
suppressed in the title-page of the new volume of the 4nna/en, 
The jonrnal now edited by Borchardt still bears Crelle’s name, 
and our L%ilosophical Magazine still keeps the names of Tilloch, 
Nicholson, and Thomson on its title-page. A similar allusion 
to the man who has made the Axnalen what they are, would 
have been a hetter tribute to his memory than the short account 
of his life which closes what we must now call the last volume of 
Foggendorff's Annaler, 


THE twenty-sixth meeting ot the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, commencing August 29,1877. The president at this meet- 
ing will he Prof. Simon Newcomb ; the permanent secretary is 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, 


THE Geologists’ Association have arranged for an excursion 
into Derbyshire on Monday, July 23 and five following days, 
under the direction of the Rev. J. M. Mello, Prof. Boyd Dawkins, 
and Mr. Rooke Pennington. 


THE Select Committee to which the Ancient Monuments’ Bill 
was referred met on Monday, when Sir Johu Lubbock was 
chosen chairman, The Committee meets again on Monday next, 
when evidence will be taken. 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Mon- 
day, the last of the three lectures on scientific geography arranged 
for this session was given by Mr. A. R. Wallace, ‘‘On the 
Comparative Antiquity of the Continents.” The object of the 
lecture was to establish the comparative antiquity of continents 
by an examination of the living and extinct animals found in each, 
and the lecturer came to the general conclusion that the main 
divisions of the eaith had been nearly the same from the earliest 
period. The Emperor of Brazil was present during the lecture. 


In onr report of the Anniversary Meeting of the Geographical 
Society it was stated that the Society contemplated organising 
an African Exploration Fund. The Society, it is known, has 
taken no share in the International African Association founded 
by the King of the Belgians ; while doing everything to forward 
the views of that association, it seems to be of opinion that 
England ought to carry out African exploration independently. 
The Prince of Wales has become patron of the African Fund, 
and a special committee has been appointed, with the president 
of the society as chairman, the society having given a special 
A map accompanying the programme of 
the scheme shows how large an area has been explored 
by British travellers, and several rontes in Eastern Africa 
are suggested for exploration or careful examination. <A 
comparison has been [made of the length of each journey 
in Africa in a few recent instances, with the cost of 
making it. It appears that the total expense of despatching a 
well-equipped exploratory expedition from England may be 
roughly reckoned at the rate of 1/7, 105. for each geographical 
mile of country travelled over in Africa, supposing the expedition 
to return to the place whence it set out, In throngh journeys 
the rate is in many cases nearly twice as great. The aggregate 
length of the seven specified routes is about 7,700 geographical 
miles ; consequently, the total cost of the proposed explorations, 
at the above rate, would amount to about 11,5507. No donht 


_ many hesides fellows of the society will be willing to help forward 


this new scheme. In connection with this we may here state 
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that the International African Commission has concluded its 
labours, It has decided that the organisation ofstations in Africa 
belongs to the Executive Committee. The princlpal object of 
these stations will be the suppression of the slave trade. It has 
also been decided that an expedition shall leave Zanzibar in the 
direction of Lake Tanganyika. The King of the Belgians has 
been re-elected president of the Commission. 


Triibner, of Strassburg, publishes this month the first number 
of a new Zeitschrift fir phystologische Chentic, edited by Prof, 
Hoppe-Seyler, of Strassburg and other eminent German chemists. 
The purpose of the journal is to keep together such original 
papers in physiological chemistry as are now scattered over various 
chemical, physiological, and medical journals. The new Zcit- 
schrif¢ will be published every two months. 


IT is stated that in a field near Cologne the Colorado potato 
beetle has been found in every stage of development. 


In connection with the agitation in favonr of planting the 
streets and squares of Manchester with trees, and protecting the 
suburban vegetation, which is being carried on by the Field 
Naturalists and Archzeologists’ Society of that city, a paper by 
Mr. R. 1. Alcock, F.LS., containing some curious informa- 
tion, was read at the last meeting of the Society. Mr. Alcock 
has experimented for the last twenty-five years in planting trees in 
the vicinity of his mill, situated in Bury, a smoky manufacturing 
town, a few miles from Manchester. Ile finds that the plane 
(Platanus orientalis), which is so successful in London, will not 
grow at all in Lancashire smoke even with careful culture. Dut 
on the other hand he has been very successful with the beech, 
sycamore, birch, wych elim, and Turkey oak. The lime, how- 
ever, is the tree chiefly recommended : indeed, Mr. Alcock says of 
it that he is absolutely certain it will grow well in the Manchester 
thoroughfares if properly planted. If the Manchester people 
are enabled to walk waster den Linden, they will have reason to 
thank the Society which is making such commendable efforts to 
solve the problem in question, 


Ir is just 140 years since the National Library of Paris was 
made public. The area of the building has been enlarged more 
than twenty times since that, and a scheme is now being planned 
for isolatIng the building from every other house. 


AN important French work has just appeared at Geneva—‘! Le 
Massif du Mont Blanc. Etude sur sa Constitution géodesique et 
géologique, sur ses Transformations et sur l’état ancien et mo- 
derne de ses Glaciers,” by E. Viollet Le Duc, with 112 illus- 
trations, and a map on the scale of 1:40,000, The work is the 
result of seven years’ exploration, during which the author has 
set himself to map and describe with all possible accuracy, the 
characters of the rocks and of the soil, the successive beds of 
glaciers, the positions of moraines, the forms of the céxes de 
déjection, as well as the general aspect of this great upheaval. 
The map, based on the former maps of Capt. Mieulet, on the 
well-known relief of Mont Blanc constructed by Bardin, on the 
surveys of Forbes, on the work of Alph. Favre, and on careful 
surveys by the author himself, is indeed a remarkable work, 
scientifically and artistically. After many attempts the author 
has given up the idea of representing the relief by level curves, 
and has returned to ‘the old graphic system under a light cor- 
responding to that of the sun about Io o'clock ona summer 
morning. In this way the relief of the localityis so perfectly 
represen’ed on the map as really to deceive the eye. The 
geological description deserves the attention of all geologists. 


Mr. E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., read an elaborate paper 
at the Statistical Society on Tuesday evening last week, on the 
populations of Russia and Turkey. The former of these Empires 
has 84,584,482 inhabitants, the latter only 25,986,868, or, in- 
cluding I'pypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, 43,408,900. The population 
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of Roumania is 4,850,000, of Servia 1,352,500. The population 
of Russia increases at the rate of I*1 per cent. per annum, the 
increase amongst the Jews being at least double what it is 
amongst the Christians. With respect to Turkey there exist no 
data for calculating the increase, though it is most prohable that 
the dominant race does not increase at all, a fact acco mted for 
by vicious practices, and by the sacrifices demanded from it for 
the defence of the empire. Some curious facts were commented 
with respect to the proportions between males and females, 
Th:oughout Asiatic Russia and in a considerable portion of 
European Russia the male sex preponderates. The same fact 
has heen noted in Roumania, in Greece, and in other parts of 
Europe. The author thus summed up the results of his investi- 
gations :—In the Russian Empire there are 100 Russians to 
every 50 members of other nationalities, and 100 Christians to 
every 16 Mohammedans and Pagans. In Turkey, on tbe o’her 
hand, 100 Turks have opposed ta them 197 members of other 
nations and 100 Mohammedans, 47 Christians. 


Mr. STANFORD has just published sheet No. 1 of a large- 
scale map of the seat of war in Europe. It exhibits with great 
minuteness the region on both sides of the Danube where ope- 
rations are being at present carried on, and extends southwards 
as far as the latitude of Philipopolis. It is admirably executed, 
and will enable a reader to follow the movements of the bell: 
gerents with complete satis‘action. Mr. Stanford also publishes 
a bird’s-eye view, by Maclure and Macdonald, of the seat of 
war in Asia and Europe from Kurdistan, much better executed 
than the generality of similar maps. 


FURTHER details appear in the American papers of the recent 
destructive earthquake and wave on the west coast of South 
America. A Lima correspondent states that at about 8-30 on 
the night of May 9, a severe earthquake shock, lasting from four 
to five minutes, moved the entire southern coast, even reaching 
down as far as Antofagasta. The first shock was succeeded by 
several others of less intensity, and the sea, receding from the 
shore, seemed to concentrate its strength for the fearful and 
repeated attacks it made upon the land. It left Callao and pro- 
ceeded southward. At Mallendo the railway was torn up by the sea 
fora distance of 300 feet, since repaired ; and a violent hurricane 
afterwards set in from the south, preventing the approach of 
all vessels, and unroofing the houses of the town. At Atica 
the shocks were very numerous, and caused immense “damage in 
the town, the people flying to the Morro for safety. The sea 
was suddenly perceived to recede from the beach, and fa wave 
from ten feet to fifteen feet in height rolled in upon the shore, 
carrying before it all that it met. Eight times was repeated this 
assault of the ocean. Iquique isin ruins. The movement was 
experienced there at the same time, and with the same force. 
Its duration was exactly four minutes and twenty seconds, It 
proceeded from the south-east, directly from the direction of the 
Naga. The town of Tarapatt, twenty-five leagues inland, and 
the villages of Rica, Matella, and Canchones were more or less 
damaged. The shock of earthquake was especially severe at 
Chanavaya. In some spots the earth opened in crevices of 
fifteen metres in depth, and the whole surface of the ground was 
changed. At least 200 persons were killed. At Antofagasta 
the atmosphere was illuminated by a red glare, suppos:<d to 
proceed from the volcano of San Pedro de Atacama, a few 
leagues in the interior. The sea completely swept the business 
portion of the town during fourhours. At Huanillion the wave 
which succeeded the earthquake was nearly sixty feet in height. 
Mexillones was visited by a tidal-wave sixty-five feet in 
height. Two-thirds of the town were completely obliterated 
In connection with the so-called ‘Tidal Wave” of the 
Pacific, Mr. Manley Hopkins writes to ye:terday’s Zimes :— 
About the 1st of May last the great crater of Kilauea, on the 
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flank of Mauna-Loa, had become active. On the 4th rather 
severe shocks of earthquake were felt at the Volcano Mouse. 
At 3 P.M. that day a jet of lava was thrown up to the height of 
about 100 feet, and afterwards other jets, to the number of fifty, 
perhaps, were in operation. Subsequently jets of stem issued 
along the line formed bya fissure four miles in length, down 
the mountain side. On the 5th, an observing party finding the 
disturbance lessened, descended into the vast crater. On the 
plain which forms the floor of the crater a mamelon had been 
thrown up 1,400 feet in diameter and 700 feet in height. Fire 
and scoria spouted up in various places. Pele’s hair, vitreous 
filaments formed in the volcano, abounded. Things 1eturned to 
a quiescent state. Between 4 and 5 A.M. of the toth an oscil- 
lation of the sea was observed at Hilo, on the east coast of the 
great southern island of Hawail. At a quarter before 5 the 
great ‘‘earthquake wave” struck the village. The greatest 
difference between the crest and the trough of the wave was 
here, and it measured 36 feet. On the opposite side of the 
island, in Kealakekua Bay, where Cook died, the measurement 
was 30 feet. In other localities the difference varied down to 
3 feet. The regurgitations of the sea were violent and complex, 
and continued through the day. The great wave seems to have 
struck all the islands at the same time without reference to posi- 
tion. The height of the waves was nowhere so great as at 
Ililo, In 1868 a great earthquake wave destroyed Arequipa 
and Arica ; 30,000 lives were lost at that time. Allowing 
five hours for the difference of longitude between those ill-fated 
towns and Honolulu, and supposing, that the centre of the 
seismic action was rightly placed, the wave on that occasion, 
1868, was calculated to have travelled the 5,000 miles between 
Arica and Honolulu in twelve hours, or at the rate of 446 miles 
an hour, 


Tue shock of an earthquake visited the district between Aix- 
la-Chapelle and Cologne at about 9 A.M, on Sunday. The 
movement was from south-west to north-east, and lasted from 
three to fifteen seconds. The vibration resembled that caused 
by a heavy goods train. The Cologne Gazetfe remarks that the 
last earthquake in the Rhine di-trict occurred on November 17, 
1868, two days after a considerable eruption from Vesuvius had 
conmenced 


AT a recent meeting of the Christchurch (N.Z.) Philosophical 
Institution, Dr. Ilaast gave an account of the discovery of 
remarkable ancient rock paintings in the Weka Pass Ranges, 
Some of them are fifteen feet long ; they represent animals of 
foreign countries, weapons and dresses of semi-civilised people ; 
underneath are characters like those of the Tamil language, and 
those on the ancient hill found in the North Island. 


THE great Moscow Polytechnic Museum was opened on June 12 
by an extraordinary meeting of the Society of Fiiends of Natural 
Science, 


Tue Irkutsk newspaper Sideriz announces that on April 28, 
at 9.30 A.M., an earthquake was felt at Irkutsk. The shock was 
very short and rather strong. 


Tue second fascicule of the sixth volume of the Afemoirs of 
the Kazan Society of Naturalists contains the annual report of 
the Society. The most important work done by the Society 
was a geological exploration of the permian an1 carboniferous 
deposits along the banks of the Voiga, between Stavropol and 
Syzran, by M. Stuckenberg, and of the banks of the Kama in 
the Vyatka government, by M. Zaytseff. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Patas Monkey (Cercopithecus ruber) from 
West Africa, presented by Mr. Edward Poulson; a Yellow 
Baboon (Cj xocephalus babouin) from West Africa, presented by 
Mr, H. E, Walters ; a Purple Kaleege (Zuplocamus horsfieldt) 
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from the North-west Ilimalayas, presented by Mr. John Ditmas; 
an Imperial Eagle (4guila im/ferialis), European, a Barrabands 
Parrakeet (Polytelis barraband:) from New South Wales, depo- 
sited ; seven Spotted-billed Ducks (duas pavilorhyncka), seven 
Chilian Pintails (Dafla spinicauda), eight Summer Ducks (dix 
sfousa), two Bronze-winged Pigeons (Phaps chalcoptera), a 
Geoffroy’s Dove (Peristera geaffrot), bred in the Gardens; a 
Hippopotamus (//ipfopotamus amphibius), born in Holland, 
purchased. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 
»~ Royal Society, May 31.—‘*The Physical Properties ot 
Homologues and Isomers,” by Frederick D. Brown, B.Sc. 

When we attempt to compare the physical properties of a 
series of compounds presenting very similar chemical properties, 
we find, that although our knowledge regarding one or two 
inembers of the series is tolerably complete, it is very restricted 
concerning the others. 

Among the alcohols of the C,H,,+,OH series, for example, 
there are two—methyl and ethyl alcohols —with whose physical 
properties we are well acquainted, but when we pass to the other 
members of this series we find, that with the exception of nume- 
rous determinations of density and boiling-point, experiments 
have been limited to the measurements of expansion which have 
been carried out by Kopp, Pierre and Puchot, and others, 

In order to supply this want, I have undertaken a series of 
experiments, the first of which are here noticed. 

The density, expansion, and vapour-tension of propyl and 
isopropyl iodides have been measured with the greatest care ; 
the chief difficulty to be overcome being the impurity of the 
liquids themselves, more than a kilogramme of each was specially 
prepared and dried by means of phosphoric anhydride ; it was 
then submitted to fractional distillation, about 500 grammes of 
perfectly pure iodide being thus obtained; this was again dis- 
ulled and collected in abont four portions, each of which formed 
the subject of a series of experiments. The results obtained with 
all these portions agreed most satisfactorily, showing that when 
the substance is prepared with care, the error due to impurity is 
well nigh obviated. 

The following table gives the results in such a form as to show 
that when the tensions of the saturated vapours of both iodides 
are equal, the densities and consequently the molecular volumes 
are unequa!, 


x = 
. cae ae ee | fe Bey 
eea| S63 S28 gas ge3 Eos 
eS TE Gb Bi 

a 
200 62°37 50'50 166704 | 164590 | oO-02114 
309 Hoaoe 61°33 1°64493 | 1°62359 | 002134 
400 81°95 69°70 1°62808 | 1°60646 } 0 02162 
500 85°84 76°44 1°61446 | 1°5924 | 002200 
600 94°70 32°11 160250 | 1°58068 | o02182 
700 99°33 Sys 1°59221 1°57035 | 002186 
760 102°63 89°80 158670 | 1°56497 | 0702196 

} 


It will be seen that this is in contradiction to Kopp’s law, but 
that it isin accordance with the modern dynamical hypotheses 
on the constitution of matter, since the instability of the secondary 
iodide may be due to the greater zs zzva of its molecules, which 
in turn would cause an increase of the mean distance between 
the molecules, 

I may here mention that I have made a very complete 
series of experiments on the vapour-tension of normal propyl 
alcohol. The curve representing these observations intersects that 
which expresses the tensions of normal propyl iodide, so that 
whereas at 760 millims. the iodide boils at 102°'5 and the alcohol 
at 97°°3, at 370 millims. they boil at the same temperature, viz., 
79°°5, and at 120 millims. the boiling-point of the iodide is only 
49°°5, whilst that of the alcohol is 56°. 

This fact, which probably arises irom the much greater latent 
heat of propyl alcohol, obviously renders useless al! attempts to 
derive the boiling-points from the constitution of chemical com- 
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pounds, so long as the boiling-points at the ordinary pressure of 
the atmosphere alone are taken into account. 


Mathematical Society, June 14.—Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—Prof. Croftou, F.R.S., proved some 
geometrical theorems relating to mean values. These theorems 
were chiefly interesting as examples of the employment of the 
theory of probability to establish mathematical results ; they 
were of a kindred nature with theorems given in the /47/. 
Trans., 1868, p. 185, and in Williamson’s “ Integral Calculus,” 
second edition, p. 329. Mr. Merrifield made a few remarks on 
the communication.—Prof. Clifford, F.R.S., read a paper on the 
canonical form and dissection of a Riemann’s surface, The object 
of the paper is to assist students of the theory of complex 
functions by proving the chief propositions about Riemann’s 
surfaces in a concise and elementary manner. To this end 
certain results of Puiseux’s were assumed at the outset. Prof. 
Smith in making remarks on the paper expressed his in- 
debtedness to the author in having cleared up a difficulty which 
presents itself in Liiroth’s paper on the subject.—Prof. H. J. S. 
Smith, F.R.S., gave a short account of a further communication 
upon Eisenstein’s theorem.—Mr, Tucker communicated a paper 
by Mr. J. C, Malet entitled, “‘ Proof that every Algebraic Equa. 
tion has a Root.”—The Society’s next meeting, will be held 
on the second Thursday in November. 


Royal Astronomical Society, June 8.—Dr. Huggins, 
F.R.S., in the chair.—Some tables for facilitating the computa- 
tion of star constants were presented by Mr. Stone.—Mr. Marth 
explained diagrams referring to conjunctions of Saturn and Mars 
between July and November next—being a triple conjunction. — 
Dr. Royston Pigott described a method of collimating reversible 
instruments by which the error could easily be determined within 
2", Mr. Dunkin intimated that he would be greatly disappointed 
to find his collimation o’:25 out.—Mr. Gill recounted some of 
the troubles that beset people who go after parallax, and de- 
scribed some methods of getting rid of systematic errors.—The 
president in the name of the meeting said ‘‘ Good-bye” to Mr. 
Gill on the eve of his departure for the Island of Asccnsion.— 
Atg P.M. the proceedings were stopped by the president to leave 
time for the special meeting called to consider a proposed altera- 
tion in the bye-laws. 

PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, June 18.—M. Peligot in the chair,.— 
The following papers were read :—On the notation of Berzelius, 
by M. Berthelot.—Some observations on the mechanism of 
chemical] reactions, by M. Berthelot. The new facts observed 
relate to direct oxidation of haloid salts, and of sulphurous and 
arsenious acids.—On the order of appearance of the first vessels 
In the aérial organs of some Primula, by M. Trécul.—On the 
crystalline form and the optical properties of proto-iodide of 
mercury, by M. Des Cloizeaux. ‘The ciystals generally occur in 
the form of thin, flexible, weakly dichroic plates, of the quad- 
ratic system, but liable to be mistaken for a clinorhombic com- 
bination. Across the planes of cleavage they give strong double 
refraction, with positive axis. The salt is completely isomor- 
phous with calomel (or the protochloride) ; and it is imperfectly 
so with red bi-iodide of mercury, which, however, has a xegative 
axis. M. Berthelot, in view of such facts, remarked on the 
uncertainty they throw on the employment of isomorphism 
as a method for determining the number of atoms con- 
tained in a compound, and consequently the absolute value of 
the atomic weights.—Reply to the observations of M. Mouchez, 
by M. Villarcean.—On M. Villarceau’s Meuzeau Navigation, 
by M. Mouchez.—On the interior sea of the Algerian Sahara, 
by M. Favé. The slope at the borders of the lake, he points 
out, would be very pronounced.—Theory for finding the number 
of variants and contravariauts of given order and degree linearly 
independent of any system of simultaneous forms containing any 
number of variables (continued), by Mr. Sylvester.—On the 
present state of the solar atmosphere ; letter from P. Secchi. 
In presenting a résumé of the spots and protuberances of 1876, 
he gives his reasons for thinking, the sun in a state of relative 
(not absolute) calm. M. Janssen’s view that there is rather a 
tendency to speedy dissolution of spots than a state of (even 
relative) calm, implies, he thinks, the false idea that spots can 
be maintained for long without the continuance of eruption. 
Their short duration indicates a short time of eruption, therefore 
weak solar activity. Spots continue because the dissolved 
matter is replaced by freshly erupted matter. We have no 
proof, either, that dissolution is more rapid at the periods of 


minimum, There are now signs of re-awakening activity.—On 
electro-magnets with rundles of iron, by M. Du Moncel. He is 
led to study these again by experiments of M. Fridblatt and M. 
Jablochkoff. The lateral action of the magnetising currents on 
the rundles is limited, he thinks, to a simple dynamical reaction 
between parallel currents, which may, with very strong currents, 
make plates of iron adhere strongly to the cheeks of the spiral, 
but which does not develop exZerior7y on these plates well-marked 
magnetic polarities. ‘This latter only occurs where the plates are 
so small that the spirals act on them by enveloping them like a 
core.—On the use of sulpho-carbonates and sulphide of carbon 
in treatment of the vine, by M. Marés.—On a temporary affec- 
tion of sight, by M. Pierre. Reading, one day, after having had 
brain fever, a glazed volume, he found the characters apparently 
more distant than the paper (ahout 4mm.); and the exercise 
was very fatiguing. In the next eight or ten days the characters 
seemed gradually to come nearer to the surface. —Hlistorical 
remarks on the theory of motion of one or several constant or 
variable forms in an incompressible fluid, &c. (continued), by M. 
Bjerknes,—Determination of groups formed of a finite number 
of linear substitutions, by M. Jordan.—On the metallic solar 
eruptions observed at Palermo from 1871 till April, 1877, by M. 
Tacchini. In 1871 the zone of eruptions was confined between 
+ 70° and — 40°; in 1876 it extended only between zero and 
— 21°; and in the first fonr months of 1877 there has only 
heen one very small eruption.—On a new general method of 
synthesis of hydrocarbons, acetones, &c., by MM. Friedel and 
Crafts—Reducing action of phosphorus on sulphate of copper ; 
phosphides of copper, hy M. Sicot.—Chemical researches on 
crystallised carbonate of lead formed on objects found at Pompeii, 
by M. de Luca.—Observations on some xanthates ; separation 
of cobalt and nickel, by M. Phipson.—Researches on tetra- 
chloride of carbon and its employment as an anzestbetic, by M. 
Morel. Ile was led to this application of it by the similarity of 
its formula (C,Cl,) to that of chloroform (C,HClI,). It is found 
a perfect anisthetic and more powerful than chloroform, but 
quite capable of being regulated. The periods of insensibility 
and collapse are identical with those of chloroform ; that of ex- 
citation is more pronounced, A mode of preparing the substance 
is described.—Observation of a holide at Clermont-Ferrand on 
June 14, 1877, by M. Grerey. The head was about five to six 
minutes apparent diameter ; the light was bright and flashing, 
with slight reddish and bluish gleams. No sound was perceived. 
—On a solar halo, by M. Vinot. 
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Lf ERG GHROIN TEN TLL DL LON 


HE exhibition just opened at South Kensington to 
commemorate the 4ooth anniversary of the first 
authentic publication issued from an.English press, is one 
that must appeal to all who can read, and possesses an 
interest for the man of science from various points of view. 
We need not repeat the many platitudes that have been 
uttered and are now likely to be reiterated on the vast 
importance of the invention of printing by means of 
movable types. It was a gift to the people of Europe of 
a pair, of intellectual seven-leagued boots wherewith to 
tread the path of culture; progress during the last 400 
years has been beyond all proportion more rapid than 
during any previous period, and while no doubt other 
causes have been at work, the strongest impulse has been 
received from the invention so interestingly illustrated at 
South Kensington. Mr, Gladstone, in his speech on 
Saturday, stated that he did not think the invention of 
movable types in itself anything very extraordinary, and 
wondered that it had not been blundered on long before 
the time of Gutenberg and Fust. But the same might be 
said of most inventions in their first rude forms ; we who 
are accustomed to Incomotive engines and ocean-going 
steamers, for example, are apt to wonder how the world 
was so long in hitting on these applications of steam. 
But the truth is that in art as in nature no stage is reached 
by a leap ; it requires a collocation of many little circum- 
stances before any new form is ripe for development. And 
probably, if we could minutely trace the precedents of the 
invention of printing, we might find that it was the most 
natural thing possible that it should have taken place just 
when it did and not before. Probably all the material condi- 
tions or “ environment” may have reached the proper stage 
a century before the actual invention, but then there was no 
Gutenberg or Fust (or whoever the genius was, for this is 
no place to discuss the much-discussed question) with the 
requisite discernment to perceive this, and the practical 
skill to proceed in the direction indicated by the condi- 
tions. It is curious that all the extant remains of the 
work of the earliest known printers are really wonderful 
in beauty of execution, which makes one doubtful if we 
have any of the very earliest specimens, and whether the 
date of invention should not be pushed further back than 
the accepted one. 

The exact date of the invention, however, has not been 
satisfactorily ascertained. That it was complete by the 
year 1450 there seems no doubt, and by the year 1500 
printing-presses had been set up in 220 places in Europe, 
and many books, mainly editions of the classical writers, 
and religious books, were in circulation by their means. 
Mainz was the city in which the new art reached its first 
full development, spreading thence to Haarlem and 
Strassburg, from Haarlem to Rome, 1466, by Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, who are said to have been the first to make 
use of Roman types, to Paris in 1469, to England about 
1474, and to Spain in 1475. 

The exact date of the introduction of printing into 
England is not certain; it may have been 1471, it was not 
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later than 1477, the date of the publication of Caxton’s 
“The Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers,” the first 
book certainly printed and published in England, at the 
Almonry at Westminster Abbey, where Caxton set up his 
press ; it is to commemorate this event that this year has 
been chosen for the Caxton celebration. There is a story 
that a press was set up at Oxford a few years before 
Caxton’s at Westminster ; but the evidence for this state- 
ment is quite untrustworthy. The first English book 
printed was by Caxton at Bruges, probably in the year 
1474, “The Recuyell of the Histories of Troye.” It was 
at Bruges, where Caxton lived in his capacity of mercer, 
aman of great importance, and in the retinue of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, that he learned the new art of 
printing from Colard Mansion; when he brought the 
invention to England he was probably about fifty years of 
age, having been born in the Weald of Kent somewhere 
about 1420: nearly all dates connected with Caxton are 
very uncertain. 

According to Oldys, the first book in wilich Caxton had 
any hand is one which may very fairly be considered as 
connected with natural science. Its title was “Bartho- 
lomeu de Proprietatibus Rerum,” said to have been 
printed while Caxton was at Bruges in the retinue of the 
Duchess of Burgundy. The work is a kind of natural 
history, by Bartholomew Glanvill, a Franciscan friar, who 
flourished about 1360, explaining more especially the 
nature and properties of the beasts, birds, fishes, stones, 
&c., mentioned in Scripture. The work had already vecn 
translated into English in 1398 by John de Trevisa, and 
the translation was printed in England, probably on the 
first paper made in this country, by Wynkyn de Worde, 
after Caxton’s death. It is only right to state, however 
that according to Mr. Blades, the great authority on all 
connected with Cazton, no impression of the edition in 
which Caxton is said to have had a hand, has ever been 
found. 

Caxton, who died in 1491, although he published from 
his press at Westminster a wonderfully large and varied 
collection of works, does not appear to have been attracted 
to any bearing on science, strictly so called. Probably 
Mr. Gladstone hit on the reason in his estimate of 
Caxton’s character when he spoke of him as a thoroughly 
practical Englishman who went in only for what would 
pay. The “Image or Mirror of the World,” one of the 
popular books Caxton translated from the French, treats, 
however, of a vast variety of subjects after the imperfect 
natural philosophy of the day. We have an account of 
the seven liberal arts ; of nature, how she worketh ; and 
how the earth holdeth him right in the middle of the 
world. We have also much geographical information, 
amongst which the wonders of the Inde occupy a con- 
siderable space. Meteorology and astronomy take up 
another large portion. The work concludes with an 
account of the celestial paradise. There are twenty- 
seven diagrams explanatory of some scientific principles 
laid down in this book ; and eleven other cuts illustrative 
of other subjects treated in the work. The work was 
translated by Caxton in 1481, but the first edition has 
no printer’s name, place, or date. The history of the 
“Mirror of the World” may be sunimed up thus :— 
Before the middle of the thirteenth century an unknown 
author wrote in Latin “ Speculum vel Imago Mundi.” In 
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124§ this was turned into French metre by the Duc de 
Berry ; in 1464 this was turned into French prose, and 
from this text Caxton took his translation, 

Even abroad the proportion of scientific to other classes 
of works issued from the early printing presses was com- 
paratively small; but this may be satisfactorily enough 
accounted for by the fact that there were then compara- 
tively few really scientific works in existence. From the 
Italian presses a very large number of arithmetical and 
geometrical works were issued at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth century. The Alphonsine 
tables were printed at Venice in 1483; but one of the 
earliest works in any way connected with science must 
have been a folio sheet, “ Conjunctiones et opposiciones 
solis et Innz,” dated 1457; the place of publication we 
have been unable to ascertain. There is a “ Gerardis 
Cremonensis Theoria Planetarum,” quarto, dated 1472, 
and an Albertus Magnus “Opus de Animalibus,” printed 
at Rome in 1478. Other early printed works which, con- 
sidering the time, may be classed as scientific, are “ Ques- 
tiones Johannis Cunonici super octo libros Physicorum 
Aristotelis” (Padua, 1475); “Garetani de Thienis in 
Meteor. libros Aristotelis Expostio” (Padua, 1476); 
“Prognosticon,” a meteorological work published at 
Venice in 1485. But when we come into the next century 
the number of strictly scientific works published in 
England and other European countries increased with 
amazing rapidity, and we may say has gone on increasing 
in ever enlarging proportion ever since. The first English 
translation of Euclid by Billingsby is said to have been 
published in 1570, 

It is a small thing that books of science are all but 
unrepresented in the Caxton Exhibition ; these could no 
doubt have been obtained had they been sought for ; but 
the object of the exhibition is simply to illustrate the 
origin and growth of the art of printing, which has been 
an inestimable boon to science as it has been to every 
other form of human activity, and the man of science 
owes as much gratitude to its inventors, and to Caxton its 
ntroducer into England, as does the worker in any 
other department of culture. Happily, as we hope to 
show, science has been able to some extent to repay her 
debt by importing improvements into the art which 
would not have been possible but for her researches, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OVUM 


Biitschli on the Earliest Developmental Processes of the 
Ovum, and on the Conjugation of Infusoria. 

Studien iiber die ersten Entwicklungsvorgange der 
Lizelle, die Zelltheilung und die Conjugation der Infu- 
Sorien. Vou O. Biitschli. (Frankfurt, 1876.) 


fee subjects can be more important in their bearing 

on biology than the more prominent of those con- 
sidered in this volume. It now rests on a morphological 
basis which will never be shaken, that there has been a 
procession of the most complex animal forms from simpler 
and still simpler ones, until we reach eventually the ulti- 
mate of organised simplicity. There may be difficulties 
n the way, but they are as nothing to the overwhelming 
evidence which morphology provides in its support ; 
doubt, indeed, is no longer \possible; and every year 


diminishes the circumscribed area of difficulty. But our 
knowledge hitherto of the developmental processes which 
take place in the earlier states of the simplest elementary 
organisms is wholly incompetent. Much labour has been 
expended, and doubtless good work has beeu done ; but 
as it at present stands, it is conflicting, crude, and essen- 
tially wanting in coincidence and correlation. The work 
before us is the result of an attempt on the part of its 
author to penetrate farther into the matter than his pre- 
decessors, and by completer knowledge to harmonise or 
explain away conflicting evidence and doubtful interpre- 
tation, and if possible to give a sequence to the morpho- 
logical processes in the simplest ova, and in the least 
apparently organised of animal forms. 

From the smallness ot the space at our disposal all 
consideration of the second subject discussed in this 
volume must be passed over. It deals with cell and 
nucleus fission generally ; but as it is chiefly theoretical, 
we may the more readily omit it, merely remarking that 
the author concludes that there is a fundamental har- 
mony in the method of fission in the cells of both animals 
and plants ; a conclusion which it may be fair generally 
to admit; but in the minute detail, only discoverable 
by prolonged research, there will be found palpable 
differences. 

That which gives distinction, and to some extent im- 
portance to the book, is (1) its minute and practical 
investigation into the earliest changes effected by deve- 
lopment in the ova of some of the more lowly organised 
animal forms; and (2) the abundance of data which 
it appears to provide for the support of a new theory 
of propagation amongst the infusoria, which Biitschli 
propounds and advocates. 

The embryological researches under the first head 
were conducted principally upon the ova of the Nematoid 
worms and the Rotifers. To a limited extent the living 
egg was studied ; but the greater part of the results are 
derived from investigations of the ova treated with acetic 
acid. This is greatly to be regretted. The difficulties 
which present themselves in the minnte examination of 
such ova in the living condition, are doubtless great, 
indeed complete results could scarcely be obtained from 
this alone. But undoubtedly the continuous examination 
of a set of living ova in process of development should be 
carried on simultaneously with every method of treatment 
which will reveal structure and change in ova of the 
same form in the dead condition. Only in this way can 
every possible mutation be traced, and its correlation and 
sequence be established. 

It is extremely difficult to distinguish even striking dis- 
coveries in this direction from the manifold claims put 
forward by the many observers. We must state gener- 
ally the facts as they at present appear, and seek to 
indicate the points specially claimed as new by Biitschli. 
It is now well known that the ovum is not suddenly 
formed, and then stimulated into new activity by fertili- 
sation. It evidently, in its very lowliest condition, goes 
through a process of internal growth and development ; 
after which apparently it perishes unless fecundated. In 
1864 Balbiani endeavoured to prove that besides the 
germinal vesicle, there existed one still more important, 
which he called the embryogenic cell or vesicle in the 
ovarian ovum ; and it was held by leading embryologists 
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that it was round this cell that the true embryo was con- 
stituted ; but in what manner, each observer appears to 
have determined for himself. The disappearance of what 
was accepted as the germinal vesicle was generally agreed 
to; but whether before or after impregnation was never 
fully determined. That it merely retrograded to the 
centre and determined segmentation as the resnlt of 
fecundation, was held by many ; while the embryogenic 
vesicle was said to persist, and from it were derived the now 
celebrated “globules polaires,” or ‘‘ Richtungsblaschen,” 
which had been variously called by different writers from 
Carus downwards “white vesicles,” “round vesicles,” 
“clear glabules,” and so forth, and which are now thought 
to enter directly into the genital organs of the future being ; 
Balbiani considering them of much importance in the 
evolution, inasmuch as they are found just in the region 
of the ventral layer of the blastoderm where the genital 
organs appear. 

We have only space for a consideration of one of the 
instances adduced by Bitschli of earliest ovum develop- 
ment; but that may suffice to indicate the distinctive 
nature of his work. We select the eggs of Nephelis vul- 
garis, In their youngest state, the yolk is retracted from 
the delicate membrane, and there is, resting on the yolk, 
a minute mound of spermatozoa. At a little distance 
from this spermatozoal eminence there is an eccentrically 
placed spindle-shaped bady, composed of fine longitu- 
dinal fibres, which at the equator of the spindle are 
swollen to a thick shining granular zone. The yolk mass 
is depressed at one point, and the spindle has its long 
axis directed to that of the flattened yo'k. At the ends 
of this body there are clear homogencous spots, from 
which rays go forth in all directians through the yolk. 
This spindle-shaped body Biitschli affirms to be the true 
germinal vesicle ; and it is this which is carried upward 
tothe surface of the yolk, by the elevation of the upper 
set of rays proceeding from the homogeneous spot over 
its upper apex, until eventually this spindle is pushed out 
of the yolx in three segments. In the part first pro- 
truded tine granules app<ar,and these retain their con- 
nection with the fibresin the part still inclosed in the 
yolk, by fine filaments, which also terminate in a 
zone of granules. This protruded vesicle is the “ Rich- 
tnngsblaschen ;” the real place and relation of which, in 
the subsequent development of the egg, is nowhere deter- 
mined by these researches. In the stage of partial pro- 
trusion of this vesicle, at about a quadrant fram the 
point of its exit, another clear space arises sending out 
its radial rays; this enlarges, moves to the centre, and 
the germinal vesicle—now the “ Richtungsblaschen ”—is 
at this time quite protruded. Ata point in the yolk deter- 
mined by the point of exit of the “ Richtunzgsblaschen,” 
two minute nuclei appear, one in the upper margin of the 
clear space, and the other between that and the point of 
exit of the said vesicle. They are at first entirely dis- 
connected, and both, by treatment with acetic acid, prove 
to be true nuclei. But they soon unite in the clear spot 
or space, and, at its expense, rapidly grow. They become 
a perfect nucleus with a distinct envelope and finid con- 
tents, and distributed within the latter’are dark granules. 
While these processes have been taking place two of the 
three segments of the “ Richtungsblaschen ” have again 
united, and at the same time the transformation of the 
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nucleus begins. At two points on opposite sides of the 
nucleus, and in the direction of the long axis of the yolk, 
there arise clear spots and their accompanying rays. 
Between these, the nucleus differentiates itself into long 
fibres, and becomes a spindle-shaped body exactly like the 
germinal vesicle. An equatorial zone arises in it which 
is called a nuclear-band (kernplatte), wiich now divides ; 
and each half recedes to the opposite ends of the spindle- 
like body. These ends now lose their points and become 
rounded, and in the mean time occurs the furrowing or 
constriction of the yolk. Another equatorial band arises 
in the nucleus or spindle, and when the constriction of 
the yolk is half accomplished the formation of nuclei of 
the second generation takes place froin the ends of the 
spindle, these being nuclei in the completest sense. These 
fuse together and grow at the expense of the clear space— 
the growth of the nuclei and the diminution of these 
homogeneous spaces being in all cases correlative. When 
these nuclei are developed both hemispheres of the 
yolk collapse, and an almost spherical shape is again 
resumed. 

What became of the fibres of the spindle was never 
discovered, but’abont this time the remaining segments of 
the “ Richtungsblischen” reunite, and in it a system of 
fibres appears. The following fission processes are but 
repetitions of this. 

It becomes from the above apparent that Biitschli takes 
it for granted, first, that the eggs studied had been subject 
to no earlier developmental changes than those with which 
he starts. Next, that there can be no question as to the 
identity of his “soindle-formed body” and the germinal 
vesicle. He further at first claimed the extrnsion of this 
germinal vesicle as the “ Richtungsblaschen,” as a sole 
result of the stimulus of impregnation ; and ventures to 
consider that the process.of nucleus formation described 
is widely diffused in the animal world, and that it is 
probably universal in impregnated eggs. 

But (1) there is not the remotest evidence to show that 
processes of considerable import may not have preceded 
the condition with which these investigations started ; 
complex processes are still known to occur in the unim- 
pregnated ovum. We have only indeed to turn to the 
next example given by Biitschli himself to prove all this. 
In Cuculanus elegans the ovum leayes the ovarium without 
an envelope ; and within the yolk is seen the “large round 
germinal vesicle and the germinal spot.” The latter 
vanishes after impregnation, and the germinal vesicle 
becomes eccentric—and the next thing we are told is that 
“the germinal vesicle was no longer in the yolk, but 
instead of i# there was a spindle-shaped something like 
that seen in Nephelis.’” How was the change effected? 
What were the steps? The transition is all-important, 
but how it happened is not worked out ; and it would be, 
in so important a question, a matter of the greatest in- 
terest to know ow the perfect spindle-formed body, with 
which these observations begin, arose. Nothing final 
can issue in this inquiry until, from first to last, every 
process and every step therein has been consecutively 
made out. 

(2) The identity of this body with what is known as the 
germinal vesicle is certainly probable, but by no means 
certain, at present. It'is certainly true that this supposi- 
tion derives considerable support from the fact that Ratzel 
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found that in the ripe ova of 7éz/ex, prior to laying, the 
spherical germinal vesicle lost its spherical shape, elon- 
gated, became spindle-shaped with a meridional striation, 
and so forth, closely resembling the nuclear spindle of 
Nepielis. But as the process is described by Biitschli 
this would involve the necessity that the w/o/e of the 
germinal vesicle was extruded as the “ Richtungsblischen” 
in every case. Against this, however, there are irresistible 
facts; and in an appendix to the volume the author is bound 
some sense to admit that there are cases where “a part 
of the germinal vesicle may remain.” If this be so evi- 
dently there is missing a link in the chain of observation. 
Difficulties of an equally complex character present 
themselves in the collation of these researches with those 
of other distinguished embryologists which it would be 
hopeless even to attempt to consider here. 

3. That the expulsion of the “ Richtungsbliischen ” is a 
result of impregnation must also be abandoned. In the 
text of this treatise the author earnestly contends for this 
paint nevertheless ; and endeavours to dispel the force of 
the very definite results of Gellacher, Bischoff, Flemming, 
and Beneden. But these are points that may be settled 
with comparative ease, and it certainly is true that the 
expulsion of the ‘“ Richtungsblaschen” may show itself 
as one of the earliest phenomena of development in the 
unfertilised egg. This is now admitted, and in the ap- 
pendix is allowed by Biitschli. 

4, The universal application of the method of develop- 
ment seen in Vefhelis, although strongly contended for, 
and carried by analogy into the interpretation of the theory 
advanced in the third part of the volume to account for 
the propagation of Infusoria, can only be admitted with 
the utmost caution. The evidence given by the author 
is by no means perfect. In Cuculanus elegans, for 
example, he admits that the transition of the nucleus 
spindle into the “ Richtungsblaschen ” cannot be made out 
as in Nephelis, but contends that it evght not to be doubted. 
And precisely the same difficulty attaches to the transfor- 
mations of the nucleus, of which “nothing could be cer- 
tainly found ;” yet the same doctrine is carried over, as 
though precisely the same phenomena had been witnessed 
asin Nefhelis. Soin relation to other Nematoids, it is 
rather inference than evidence that the protruded vesicle 
is the germinal vesicle, as in Vephelis. So in Limneus 
anricular?s, essential points in the origin and subsequent 
evolution of the spindle and nuclei are presented, not as 
the result of observation, but of inference, and a leap 
across a chasm between two preparations of the ovum 
which show no continuity of evolution, is taken with an 
assurance that “doubtless,” although the intermediate 
process was not made out, we might be guided by the 
analogy of Nephelis. 

These facts are pointed out, not in the slightest degree 
to detract from the value of the author’s observations, but 
simply to separate them, as such, from the inferences he 
draws fromthem. There can be little doubt that great 
value belongs to the discovery of the nucleus spindle and 
its behaviour in evolution ; and there can also be little 
question that it is largely original research ; but its rela- 
tion to anterior and subsequent processes is not so defi- 
nitely discovered. It is nevertheless a source of great 
interest to find that Balbiani has given such complete 
and recent confirmation to the main characteristics of the 
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spindle-nucleus.' It is true that he does not confirm the 
division of the equatorial band in the nucleus, and claims 
to have shown the existence of the clear spaces and ray- 
ings accompanying the nucleus-transformations in the 
eggs of spiders four years before. But evidently a step 
is gained by these observations on the earliest develop- 
ment of the ovum; although, from the careful work of 
M. Fol, it is clear that not only the interpretation, but the 
detail, may be open to question.” 

W. H. DaLLINGER 

J. DRYSDALE 


(To be continued.) 


THE ALKALI TRADE 
The History, Products, and Processes of the Alkali Trade, 
including the most Recent Improvements. By Charles 
are Kingzett. (London: Longmans, Green, and 
»» 1877.) 

powanos the middle of last century the price of oil 
of vitriol was 130/. per ton; the same substance 
now sells at 52. per ton. In the first years of the present 
century soda crystals sold at about 60/7. per ton ; their 

present price is about 4/2 15.5. per ton. 

In 1861 the Lancashire district produced 8,800 tons of 
soda crystals, 4,600 tons of caustic soda, and 11,700 tons 
of bicarbonate of soda. The same district consumed, in 
that year, 161,000 tons of sulphuric acid and 135,000 tons 
of salt. Five years later (1866) 194,000 tons of salt were 
consumed in the same district, while the out-put amounted 
to 25,000 tons of soda crystals, 11,000 tons of caustic, and 
6,500 tons of bicarbonate, together with 87,000 tons of 
soda ash and refined alkali, and large quantities of 
bleaching liquor, bleaching powder, &c. The following 
numbers, obtained from the Alkali Association, show the 
increase in the alkali trade of the United Kingdom 
between the years 1862 and 1876 :— 


{ 
1862. | 1876. 


Annual value of finished pra- 

ducts . 42,500,000 
Weight of dry products 280,000 tons., 
Kaw materials used :— 


£6,500, 000 
845,Coo tons. 


Saltes 254,600 ,, 538,600 ,, 
Coals... 961,000 ,, 1,890,000 ,, 
Limestone and chalk 280,500 ,, 585,000 ,, 
Lime ee = ; 139,000 ,, 
Pyrites 264,000 ,, 376,000 ,, 
Nitrate of soda 8,300 ,, 12/200 
Manganese Be CCOmms | 18,200 ,, 


Total 1 1801, 400 tc tons. 


3,562,c00 tons, 


Capital ule in the 


business . 42,000,000 47,000,000 
Hands employed 205 foe 10,600 22,000 
Wages paid them annually. £549,500 | 41,405,000 
Weight of soda exported .. 104,762 tons. 270,856 tons. 
Value of exported soda £885,245 


ae 209, 284 


These facts enable us to form some idea of the enor- 
mous growth of the alkali trade within recent years. 
This growth has been in a large measure coincident with 


t Sur les Phénoménes de Ia Division du Noyau Cellulaire, Comptes 
eetaie Oct. 30, 1876. 
2 Sur les Er wontines Intimes de la Division Cellulaire, Comptes Kendus, 


Oct. 2, 1876. 
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the growth of scientific knowledge. The facts discovered 
in the laboratory have been turned to account in the 
alkali work, and the theories of the chemist have not un- 
frequently received confirmation at the hands ot the 
manufacturer. Conversely, the wants of the manufacturer 
have hastened the discovery of fresh facts, and the success 
or failure in the application of these facts on the large 
scale has reacted beneficially upon the advance of 
chemical theory. In 1750 sulphuric acid was manufac- 
tured by distilling sulphate of iron in earthen vessels 
luted to glass receivers, The destruction of plant obliged 
the manufacturer to adopt a better method. The chemist 
supplied him with the facts: Nitre and sulphur when 
burnt together produced sulphuric acid. The manufacturer 
supplied the mechanical means for realising this process on 
the (comparatively) large scale. Soon after this time 
Scheele discovered chlorine ; the manufacturer, acting on 
the experiments of the chemist, turned to account the fact 
that chlorine readily combines with hydrogen. But the 
impulse thus given to the bleaching trade necessitated a 
corresponding advance in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. The chambers in which the nitre and sulphur were 
burnt were enlarged, improvements were adopted, and the 
price of the acid decreased while the consumption in- 
creased, 

In more modern times we see the need of a cheaper 
method for manufacturing chlorine, giving rise to the 
successful process of Weldon, a process based upon 
strictly experimental laboratory data, and to the hitherto 
not so successful process of Deacon. We see the failure 
of the latter process inducing its discoverer to extend his 
researches, and as a consequence chemical science is 
enriched with a valuable paper which throws consider- 
able light upon the general principles of chemical 
dynamics, 

While the history of the alkali trade illustrates the 
benefits conferred upon manufactures by science, and the 
requital made to science by manufactures, it also forcibly 
illustrates the uses which to-morrow may bring for the 
waste products of to-day. 

The monopoly granted by the King cf Sicily to one 
firm in the exportation of sulphur obliged the manufac- 
turers of oil of vitriol to have recourse to some other 
source of sulphur. The introduction of pyrites led to the 
accumulation of burnt ore, and this again to Henderson’s 
method for extracting copper, a method which, whether 
considered chemically or commercially, has proved most 
successful. The hydrochloric acid sent out from the 
chimney of the alkali works has, since 1863, been almost 
wholly condensed, and from this once wasted acid im- 
mense quantities of bleaching powdet are now manufac- 
tured, The acid liquors from the manganese still, although 
rich in manganese, were formerly sent into the nearest 
stream, thus causing at once a loss to the manfacturer 
and a nuisance to the neighbourhood. Now, however, 
these liquors are turned to use, the nuisance is abated, 
and the manufacturer is enriched. 

But if one is to acquire a just idea of the immense 
dimensions, and of the importance of the alkali trade 
from a commercial, chemical, or general point of view, 
one must learn in detail the history of the manufacture, 
the development of the processes which gather round 
the alkali trade as their centre, and the connections 


which subsist between the practical carrying out of 
the manufacture and the general principles of chemical 
science. Such a knowledge may be obtained from the 
work before us. Mr. Kingzett gives a clear and succinct 
account of the rise of the alkali trade and of the present 
state of the manufacture. Notices, sufficiently detailed 
for the purposes of the general reader, of all the recent 
improvements are introduced. The allied trades, espe- 
cially the bleaching powder and soap manufactures, are 
described. . 

The book necessitates a general knowledge of chemistry 
on the part of the reader, inasmuch as processes are every- 
where referred to their fundamental chemical principles. 
He who wishes fora rule of thumb acquaintance with the 
alkali manufacture will certainly find the information 
given in this work beyond his scope. On the other 
hand, the man who, having a general knowledge of 
chemistry, really wishes to learn how chemical facts are 
turned to account in manufactures, and also how me- 
chanical difficulties are overcome, cannot do better than 
study—not read only—the work before us. 

The chemical manufacturer also may gain from this 
work a more extended knowledge of his trade, and he 
may receive many hints, which, if he be of an inventive 
turn of mind, he may some day turn to account. The 
author has evidently endeavoured to treat the subject 
from the standpoint of the scientific manufacturer, and 
we think he has very fairly succeeded, 

Full details of the more modern improvements of Har- 
greaves, Mactear, and others in the manufacture of alkali 
are given. The Weldon process for manufacturing bleach 
is described minutely, the improvement suggested by Mr. 
Weldon, whereby loss of calcium chloride would be 
avoided, is mentioned, and its utility is pointed cut. 

Of course there are parts of the book which it appears 
to us admit of improvement. The introduction of an index 
would add to the value of the work. Might we suggest 
to Mr. Kingzett that it would be well to re-write the pre- 
face, and generally those portions of the work in which 
he indulges in philosophising? The book begins with 
a platitude ; ‘‘ The wealth of a nation may be said to be 
indicated by the magnitude of its commerce.” 1t closes 
(the last chapter is purely statistical) with a poor simile: 
“ Life may be compared to a spectrum with its bright and 
dark lines.” 

M. M. PATTISON Muir 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


By Col. George Greenwood, 
Longmans and Co.) 


River Terraces. (London : 


FOR somewhere about fifteen years no name occurred more 
frequently in the geological correspondence of our maga- 
zines and newspapers than that of ‘“ George Greenwood, 
Colonel,” and no letters carried with them a more marked 
individuality than those to which that name was appended. 
They never betrayed any doubt or hesitation, but made 
merry over the doubts and difficulties of other and more 
experienced observers ; they showed in vigorous language 
that in so far as a correspondent agreed with their author, 
he was right, that in so far as he differed he was wrong. 
Fathers in science like Lyell and Darwin, as well as 
striplings, not yet emancipated from geological long- 
clothes—one and all needed instruction and correction at 
the hands of the enthusiastic Colonel. He spoke of the 
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geologists of the country as schoolboys, whom he had to 
drill in the beggarly elements, and divided them into 
classes according to their acquirements or their aptitude 
to receive his lessons. He began by enforcing his views 
as those of Hutton and Playfair, and gradually so identi- 
fied himself with them that he regarded them and the 
very words expressive of them as his own property, which 
no one should claim or touch except in the way he chose 
to sanction, Peace be with hismemory! Hedida good 
work in his time. Men gladly overlooked his personal 


failings for that sound sense so often underlying his self- | 


asserting remarks about geological forces which had not 
been adequately understood in this country when he 
began his crusade of ‘Rain and Rivers.” The present 
volume isa reprint of his letters on all manner of subjects, 
written at different times from 1859 to 1875. But surely its 
publication was not needed for the scientific reputation of 
the author. The letters are given as they originally 
appeared, full of references to passing incidents, and to 
letters by other writers, which of course are not inserted, 
but without which Col. Greenwood’s diatribes are often 
unintelligible. There is no attempt at editing. The title 
of the book also is misleading. Instead of a treatise on 
river terraces, it is a medley of clippings from the 
columns of various periodicals relating to such varied 
subjects as Spelling, the Possessive Augment, Source of 
the Nile, Glen Roy, a Horse-Chestnut Tree, Rain and 
Rivers, Sirloin, Pronunciation of Latin, Lakes with Two 
Outfalls, a Beech pierced by a Thorn Plant, Origin of the 
Chesil Bank, &c., &c 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to ketp their letters as 
Short as possible, The pressure on his space ts so great that it 
2s impossible otherwise to ensure the apprarance even of com- 
munications containing interesting aud novel facts.) 


Tait on Force 


In Prof, Tait's lecture on ‘‘ force,” which its writer seems to 
have intended asa model of perspicuity and accuracy, we are 
told that ‘‘we must measure a force by the rate at which it 
produces change of momentum.” Nothing could be clearer or 
more Satisfactory thau this statement. Then Prof. Tait proceeds 
to tell us what force ‘‘is,” and we read—‘‘ Force is the rate of 
change of momentum ”—giving to this word ‘‘is” the meaning 
which the so-called metaphysicians give to it; and it seems to 
me that we might jangle over it for ever, without ever knowing 
whether this latter statement be true or not; for although we 
may allagree as to the proper mcaszre of a force, it seems to be 
more difficult to tell what force “is.” Tossibly we might 
roughly measure the hunger of a man under different circum- 
stances, by determining the number of ponnds of beef he would 
consume, but it would be hardly warranted to say that hunger 
“is” a certain number of pounds of beef. 

Perhaps it may be advantageous to apply the name force to 
the thing which we have heretofore called rate of change of 
momentum due to force, but [cannot imagine how any one can 
think that a certain ‘‘rate of change of momentum” can pro- 
duce a unit of momentum in a unit of time. Until this shadowy 
“ phantom ” called force can he brought a little more sharply 
into focus, it seems to me that considerations as to what it ‘is ” 
may profitably be left to those who appear to delight In the 
obscurity of obscure things—the metaphysicians. 

St. Louis, June 4 Francis E. NirHER 


P.S.—On showing this note to a friend, my attention was 
drawn to anote by Robert Napier in Angineering, which makes 
the present one seem almost superfluous. Remembering, how- 
ever, the difficulty which I had in understanding these very 
points on account of the loose way in which they are put ia 
many text-books, I feel that too much cannot be done to pre- 
vent such things from going into text-books in the future.— 
195 185 Jil, 


[Prof. Nipher’s censure does not. apply to my lecture, simply 
because he fails to remark that I had two objects in view, (1) to 
point out the sense in which the word force must be used if we 
desire to avoid confusion ; (2) to point out that, in all probability, 
there is no such ¢Aizg as force. Under the first head I of course 
referred to Newton’s ‘‘ Laws,” and in them language is used 
which at least suggests the objective reality of force as the cause 
of change of motion. We must take Newton as we find him. 
But there is no inconsistency in afterwards proceeding to give 
pees which appear conclusive against the objective reality of 
jorce, 

With some of Prof. Nipher’s other remarks I can cordially 
agree. Since my lecture was published I have been in almost 
daily receipt of passages containing errors amounting often to 
the wildest absurdities, due to misuse of the term force. The 
latest to which my attention has thus been called is in the Corz- 
hill Afagasine for June. Here the non-scientific public is 
gravely told that ‘‘ what mathematicians call the moving force 
exerted by the earth on the moon is eighty-one times greater than 
the corresponding force exerted by the moon on the earth,?— 
BG... | 


On Time 


If I understand V. A. Julius’s letter in NATURE, vol. xiv. 
p- 122, on the measurement of time, it may be thus summa- 
rised :— 

As equal times, unlike equal linear magnitudes, cannot be 
brought alongside of each other, their equality can be ascertained ° 
only by means of velocities. (This will not be disputed.) We 
define those times as equal during which the same space is tra- 
versed by equal velocities ; but the postulate that a velocity, e.g. 
that of the earth’s rotation, continues unchanged, is arbitrary, 
incapable of proof, and justified only by practical convenience. 

It seems to me, on the contrary, that the postulate is not 
necessarily arbitrary, but may be absolutely justified by facts. 
The best case to put is that of the pendulum, which, according 
to Sir William Thomson, is probably capable of measnring time 
with greater accuracy than the motion of the earth itself. If we 
assert that equal forces acting through equal spaces produce 
equal velocities (and this is rather a definition than an axioin), 
then the assumption of the equal velocity of all the pendulum’s 
strokes postulates nothing except. that the force of gravitation 
continues unchanged, I admit that IT see no way of proving 
this, but it may he safely assumed in the absence of any known 
or probable cause of change. JosEpH JOHN MurpPHy 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, Co. Antrim, June 19 


The Antiquity of Man 


I HAVE no desire to enter into the controversy respecting the 
age of the paleolithic implements found in brick earth near 
Brandon, by Mr. Skertchly. 1 had the [great pleasure of going 
over some part of the ground with him and Mr. Belt in Novem- 
ber last. But what I saw then was not sufficient for me to 
make up my mind upon the question. Of course Mr. Skertchly, 
with his immense experience, has far more evidence in his 
repertorium than a cursory visit could alford to me. 

My object in writing this letter is to point out that, if it 
should eventually be proved that ¢ glaciation of the surface has 
occurred in East Anglia subsequent to its human occupation, 
but one which is not identical with, but posterior to, that glacia- 
tion (whether land or marine) which deposited the great chalky 
boulder-clay, then this is no more than I put forward many years 
ago in my papers on the “‘ warp” (Geol. Fournal, 1866) ; and 
on the “glacial origin of denudation ” (Geo/. Alag., 1866) ; and 
on the ** denudations of Norfolk ” (Geol. A/Zag., 1868). 

I think this is the direction to which the course of opinion 
appears to be tending, and I ask you kindly to bring under the 
notice of the younger generation of geologists the speculations of 
an elder brother. 

lcall the product of thls supposed glaciation ‘‘ trail.” The 
more orthodox, I believe, consider it to be ‘rain wash,” and I 
had hoped that some competent writer would have thought me 
worth confuting. But none has done so. I have reason to think 
that one of your correspondents did actually put down as boulder 
clay this very deposit, at one of the most important sections 
which I saw near Brandon. O. FISHER 

llarlton, Cambridge, June 25 
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Museum Reform 


No one acquainted with the condition of the greater proportion 
of our provincial museums can do otherwise than confess with 
sorrow that much of what is alleged against them in the paper 
of Mr. Boyd Dawkins is too true. While fully concurzing in all 
he says as to the actual state of matters in these amorphous 
receptacles of curiosities and conceits, and as to the crying need 
for reform, you will perhaps allow me to make a few comments 
as to the causes which contribute to keep museum collections in 
their present disreputable condition, and the means by which 
they may be worthily organised, and raised to their high and 
proper position among the educational agencles of the country. 

It is necessary in the first place to accept Mr. Boyd Dawkins’s 
glorification of the collecting instinct with some modification or 
rather amplification of its scope. A man is indeed ‘‘poor and 
much to be pitied” who is not a collector in some sense ; but it 
does not require demonstration that many of the best and greatest 
benefactors of mankind are not collectors in a way that contri- 
butes to the building up of mnseums. Statesmen, soldiers, 
poets, philosophers, and orators are not of necessity poor and 
much to be pitied because they may not devote their leisure to 
the collection of coleoptera nor find solace in the beauties of 
Lucca della Robbia. In nine cases out of ten, indeed, the col- 
lector is a person of one idea, and that idea is that the gathering, 
labelling, and arranging of the objects of his fancy is the beginning, 
end, and sum of science. He is generatly an estimable person ; 
but as regards scientific culture he is quite as well employed in 
collecting spoiled postage stamps as he would be in gathering 
togetber the species of any of the great divisions of the animal 
kingdom. When we come to the tenth man—the intellectual 
collector—we find a really scientific worker, but one necessarily 
confining himself to a limited field. He is in short a man with 
a hobby, or, to put it more courteously, a specialist. Put a man 
of this select class in charge of a provincial museum, and while 
probably he is too wise to speak slightirgly of any department 
of human knowledge, he will inevitably develop his own special 
subject at the expense of all others. A geologist draws towards 
him rocks and fossils, an entomologist collects in the particular 
group of ivsects to which he has given attention, and an archzeo- 
logist looks only or mainly for antiquities, If the man is a simple 
collector of the ordinary type be knows nothing or despises every- 
thing beyond his region, and hence in part the jumble of ethnology, 
art, and science which Mr. Bayd Dawkins so graphicaily 
describes. 

A specialist, though an indispensable cultivator of science, is 
a very bad museum curator. A curator should be like a news- 
paper editor, a man of general knowledge and cultnre. Unlike 
an editor, he should belong to no party, but be possessed of 
catholic sympathies in science and art ; ready to accept and nse 
the assistance of specialists, ina way that will subordinate all 
departments to one harmonions general plan. Further, he shonid 
possess an experimental knowledge of the routine duties of a 
museum, such as can only be obtained by a training or apprentice- 
ship in a well-organised museum. 

No provision, I need hardly say, exists at the present time for 
training young men to museum wo:k, and there is no pecuniary 
inducement held out for lads to seek curatorial qualifications. 
The traning obtained in the great metropolitan muscums is 
special ; and in the government service there is no hiving off of 
apprentices. Municipal and free lil.,ary authorities have not 
yet learnt that a well-equipped musenm ts an expensive institu- 
tion, and though many corporation dignitaries may spend annually 
1,000/, and upwerds on purchases for their private collections, it 
does not occur to them that it is necessary to do more than open 
the doors of a public museum or art gallery, and allow collec- 
tions to accumulate, arrange, classify, catalogue, and conserve 
very much of their own accord. And so we obtain the dusty, 
misleading, higgeldy-piggeldies which do duty in provincial 
towns as ‘* musenms.” 

Before these institutions can rise from their present dismal 
estate it is essential that much mare money be devoted to them. 
Of conrse it does not matter whence the funds come—from 
public rates or private benefaction—provided it comes honestly ; 
but there is, as the law now stands, hardly in any town snf- 
ficient rating power to build and maintain a museum adequate 
to the population and wants of the locality. Free Inbrary boards 
with their penny rating limit have in many instances committed 
themselves to very ambitious mistakes by instituting numerous 
district libraries, and throwing in a public museum to the bar- 
gain, under the delusion either that their penny is like the 


wizard’s inexhaustible bottle, or that these institutions will 
live and flourish ‘‘ without visible means of support.” The 
result is, that while libraries have been crippled and half starved, 
ratepayers have been justly disgusted with the very name of 
museum. 

The provincial public mind, both official and extra-official, 
stands sorely in need of enlightenment as to the nature and 
functions of a museum. The education of opinion on these 
points is the first step required for the elevation of local 
museums, With that effected, enlarged rating power, a demand 
for competent men, and adequate support to institutions on a 
broad educational basis would soon follow. local museums, 
ceasing to be mere curiosity-shops, receptacles of ‘‘relics from 
Sedan,” ‘‘water from the Jordan,” with six-legged cats and 
similar monstrosities, would become storehouses of well-selected 
information and material for the use of teachers and investiga- 
tors, as well as instructive and elevating resorts of the general 
public. 

No class of institutions existing could be made mutually more 
helpful than museums. Duplicates innumerable go to wreck 
and destruction in the stores and cellars of almost every museum, 
while certainly many kindred institutions stand in need of what 
is simply an encumbrance to some. Similarly with labels and 
stores of information, each institution at present stands apart, 
working painfnlly, and perhaps erringly, at tasks which might 
well be spared, seeing that it is and has been done over and 
over again in other institutions. Again, one locality possesses 
rare and unusual facilities for obtaining particular classes of ob- 
jects, and that advantage can,,by a system of exchange ,be made 
properly beneficial to its own mnseum by drawing what it needs 
from others. Further, in these days of comparative infancy, 
the experience of the officers of the older museums would be of 
unspeakable value to those struggling amid difficulties of which 
they barely recognise the nature ; and to all, the countenance of 
the great institutions—which should be prepared to stand more 
in loco parentis than they at present do—and the advice and 
help of their specialists would be of much advantage. In these 
days of conferences, associations, and unions, it is manifest that 
there is room for a conference of museum keepers, and no one 
can doubt that vast go 7 « ould result from crawing the officers 
of museums of all kinds into closer relationship with each other. 
Will the energetic officers of South Kensington not display once 
more their organising talent by bringing together such a con- 
ference, which, it may be hoped, would result in a pe:manent 
union among museum officers, 


Taunton College School 


May I ask the insertion of the following brief remarks :— 

The writer of the article in your paper of the 28th on Tannton 
College School is urder some strange misapprehension, which 
perhaps may account for his unfavourable criticism of the schemes 
of the Endowed Schools’ Commission. He clearly implies, 
though he does not positively state, that the preser.t disturbance 
at Taunton (of which 1 know nothing) and the scandal at 
Felsted two or three years ago are in some way attributable to 
the wrong constitution of the governing body, under schemes of 
the Endowed Schools’ Commission. 

Taunton College School is not under a scheme of the Endowed 
Schools’ Commission, and no scheme was ever proposed for it 
by that body. A scheme for Felsted Grammar School was pro- 
posed by the Endowed Schools’ Commission, with the hearty 
goodwill of the late master, but was rejected by the House of 
Lords on the motion of the Bishop of Rochester (now of St. 
Alban’s). The trustees who dismissed Dr. Grignon were the 
very body whose constitution our scheme proposed largely to 
modify, and who were in consequerce not a lit'le annoyed. 

Your writer will, 1 hope, excuse my saying that he will serve 
the canse of science and of schocls much beiter if he does not 
weaken bis attacks on the guilty by hitting, or making feints of 
hitting, at the innocent. Tlenry J. Rosy, 

Late one of the Endowed Schools’ 


Manchester, June 29 Commissioners 


Hog Wallows 


IT HAvE been watching with some interest the progress of the 
discussion on the ‘‘ Hog Wallows” of California, which has 
been in progress in your paper during nearly all of this year. 
When a member of the California Geological Survey Corps, I 
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had numerous opportunities of studying the phenomena in that 
and the adjoining states of Oregon and Nevada; more especially 
in the southern parts of the desert, There they are developed 
on the largest scale, and there their origin is obvious, 

Prof. Le Conte’s account of them wants but a single word to 
have settled the question. 1 attributed them, then, exclusively 
to the action of the wind, and after reading what others have to 
say about them, see no reason for changing that opinion, The 
Professor says, ‘‘I attribute them to surface erosion.” lad he 
inserted aéza/, nothing more would have been wanted ; although, 
since he speaks of weeds and shrubs taking possession of them, 
subsequent to their formation, he does not seem to have exactly 
hit on the ve¢vonale of the process. 

One case may serve as an illustration. In the southern end 
of the Reese River Valley, Nevada, is a broad, perfectly level 
plain without a water-conrse; only a few shallow dry gutters 
show where the rain water runs to scattered spots, where it sinks 
or evaporates. The region is almost rairless. The plain is 
covered for many square miles with these mounds, varying up to 
four or five feet high, and up to twenty, thirty, and even perhaps 
forty feet in diameter. In every case they are n ade up of only 
the finer particles of the soil, the coarser grains and gravel being 
visible in the interspaces. The dust and sand has in all cases 
been heaped up in and around a clump of sage bush which con- 
tines to grow ont of the top of the mound. Little vegetation 
grows on the flanks of the mounds, and when it does, it forms 
the nucleus of a subsidiary hillock. The mounds are thus 
formed by building up, and only the intervening spaces are 
caused by an erosion, taking place to day, and not cansed by 
water, much less by ice. Wm. M. Gass 


Puerto Plata, Sto. Domingo, June § 


Fertilisation of Salix repens 


DuriNG May I was watching the movements of the insects on 
a plant of Savix repens, when I noticed some fects which may 
prove interesting to some of your readers. It was mainly visited 
by the common hive-bee (Ais melifica %) and the humble-bee 
(Bombus terrestris @ ), The former of these flew gaily about from 
catkin to catkin merely taking one bite at each; but the latter 
went far more systematically to work; it never flew at all, but 
crawled in a ludicrously feeble way from catkin to catkin, and 
once on a catkin it cleared it thoronghly, thrusting its probos- 
cis between every pair of florets. I do not know whether this 
greater thoroughness is at all times characteristic of the humble- 
bee as compared with the hive-bee and should much like to be 
informed. And another thing which | do not understand is, that 
one of these humble-bees appeared to have two kinds of pollen 
on its legs, one that of Salix repens, the other of a much darker 
and more- orange colour, though when examined under the micro- 


scope the grains proved to be of the same shape. Il, H. 
Wellington College, Wokingham, June 30 
THE FUTURE OF SANITARY SCIENCE— 


POLITICAL, MEDICAL, SOCIAL! 


COULD have wished it had been in my power on the 

present occasion to produce one of those essays which 
appeal to the imagination while they prepare the mind for 
the reception of sanitary principles and practice. Such 
essays are tempting and, in their place, instructive. To- 
day I am bound on a voyage less pleasant, yet I hope 
not less useful. 

There has recently been called into existence a new 
society under whose summons we now meet. The society 
has assumed to itself the expressive name of the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain. It starts as a voluntary 
effort by men and women who are willing and anxious to 
give effect to those teachings of sanitary science which 
the past half-century has revealed. It invites all who 

T An address delivered before the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain at 


the Royal Institution, on July 5, 1877, by Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D., 
TEDL, alin 


are concerned to utilise the knowledge that has been 
acquired in that time. It wishes to encourage new re- 
search. But it has for its most anxious care to render use- 
ful to mankind at large the accumulated store of know- 
ledge which at this moment lies ready for so many grand 
purposes relating to health. Jt accepts as its object, work 
for health, health of all the human family. 

Shall some one say the object is ambitious? Yea, we 
reply, it is confessedly ambitious. Shall some one say the 
means at command for the work to be attempted are 
weak? Even so. Life is short, art long. Yet the short 
yields the long, and but for the short the long could not 
be. It is out of these littlenesses of human effort that the 
greatnesses follow. Or, as Benjamin Rush very forcibly 
puts it, and simply as forcibly: “There are mites in 
scicnce as well as in charity, and the ultimate results of 
each are often alike important and beneficial.” 

It is my fortune, good or bad, to have to preside over 
the council of this new society. Of the ability of those 
who form the council, and of their experience, I need not 
speak in detail, for their names are familiar to the world. 
They represent, I may say, sanitary science in all its 
branches, and from them, working harmoniously together, 
good results must be expected. 

It seems fitting therefore as we enter on our work to 
look forward to the future. It is a part at least of our 
duty to look towards the future with the view of seeing in 
what directions we may best proceed ; what assistances 
we may have to call upon ; and chiefly what great powers 
we may have to consult and propitiate. 

The three great powers with which our society will have 
to treat are the political, the medical, the social. From 
each of these we shall expect constant assistance. To 
one or other of these, whatever we do, our work will be 
transmitted or transferred. They will bring it into prac- 
tical form and effect, or they will reduce it to nothingness. 
We can suggest and set forth initiatives, and with that 
our functions are complete in each particular branch to 
which we address ourselves. 

It is our special duty to keep this special fact steadily 
in view and to limit our labours by it. It too often happens 
that young societies like young men are apt to believe 
that they can conduct national processes as easily as they 
can conceive them, and under this belief fail most signally 
with the best of attempts. I remember in my early career 
getting a lesson from one of our late well-known statesmen 
on this very point. I was explaining to him the efforts I 
had made in 1855 and the succeeding three years to 
establish a registration of the diseases of this kinedom, 
and J bewailed the hard experience which proved that 
the greater the scientific success of the effort the more 
impossible it became to carry it out. In fact, said 1, ina 
pitiful strain, the success almost ruined me in mind, 
body, and estate. “Served you right,” was the immediate 
reply, “ Served you right. If individual men could carry 
out national projects where would be the nation?” The 
reply was hard as it was unanswerable, and from that 
time to this I have given up all thoughts of doing more 
than sowing seed in the field of literature and leaving it 
to the chance of fructification on that extensive soil; or in 
showing some mere model of experiment which, per- 
chance, may grow into working form. And this, I think, 
is the whole natural scope of our Institute,—to sow the 
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seed of sanitation; to think out plans of projects for 
working methods ; to lend its many minds, as if they 
made up the mind of one man, for devising from the past 
the best for the present, and respectfully to declare our 
conclusions. 

The directions in which we shall have to move, the lines 
on which we shall have to move, are, I repeat, chiefly 
three—the political, the medical, the social. The pawers 
on these lines must be approached in every work of ours, 
however simple, however complicate it may be. I shall try, 
as the title of my discourse explains, to indicate certain 
points in which we are most likely to come in contact 
with these powers and the changes we may expect to work 
in and through them. 


The Political Part. 


In this country political action has been varied in 
relation to sanitary improvements. Sometimes politi- 
cal necessity has crossed sanitary progress, as, for ex- 
ample, in the imposition of a tax on sunlight, on foods 
that are essential to life, and in the granting of licences 
for the sale of pernicious drinks. At other times, 
and by fits and starts, political action has been in 
aid of sanitary work. So far back as the reign of 
Edward the Third, 1361, a royal proclamation was 
made throngh Parliament for preventing the slaughter of 
cattle in the streets of London because of the pollution of 
the streets and the drains which arose from that cause. 
From that time under great emergencies other similar 
acts came into force. They rarely lasted very long. As 
the urgent necessity for their existence passed away, they 
were allowed to fall into abeyance, and no permanent 
machinery was kept in order for insuring their continued 
and effective action. 

Let me not, however, in saying this, be understood as 
conveying any special charge of neglect against English 
legislation. lt is just to state, as an historical fact most 
creditable to our national history, that our legislators have 
by along precedence taken the lead in sanitary affairs 
over those of other nations. In 1802 the great sanitary 
act for regulating the labour of children in factories set the 
example trom which much useful legislation has followed 
at home and abroad. 1n 1838 that great original sanitary 
scheme for the registration of the births and deaths of the 
kingdom was inaugurated, to become a collection of fects 
relating to life, and disease, and death, of which there is 
elsewhere no parallel. And, since the era of the Crimean 
campaign, so much legislation has been attempted bearinz 
on health, I dare not attempt even to enumerate the titles 
of the cifferent measures that have been introduced. At 
this moment there can bz no doubt as to the sincerity 
of our governments, of whatever party they may be 
composed, for dealing with every subject relating to 
the public health in an efficient manner, and in as 
rapid a prozression as the slow and sure mode of par- 
liamentiary procedure will permit. The subject indeed 
presses at this moment with so much force on the govern- 
ing mind, that if there be any danger ahead it is the 
danger of too miraculous a draught of small enactments, to 
the exclusion of comprehensive measures which all who 
run may read, 

In saying this itis necessary to guard myself against 
etror of expression. By comparison with all the nations 
of the world beside, we have obtained legislative measures 
which are splendidly comprehensive. No other country 
in the world can present an approach to the Public Health 
Act of 1875. That Act, as far as it goes, is admirably con- 
structed. Its constitution of sanitary authorities through- 
out the kingdom ; the power it vests in those authorities 
to appoint learned medical officers of health ; the pro- 
visions it makes for securing to each locality better 
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sewerage, freedom from nuisances, improved water supply, 
regulation of cellar dwellings, governance over offensive 
trades, and removal of unsound foods ; the provisions for 
prevention of spread of infection and for the erection of 
hospitals and mortuaries; and the provisions for the 
regulation of streets and highways, lighting of streets, 
establishment of pleasure grounds, and regulation of 
slaughter houses ; these, as well as the general provisions 
for the carrying out of the Act, are most commend- 
able as practical plans by the working of which the 
nation may be tempered into sanitary mould of thought 
and character. 

Ina word the Act of 1875 is an improvement of the 
first degree on all that has preceded it, and although 
much of it, by the necessities of the constitution of our 
country,—which recognises the domination of free will 
even in its age of ignorance,—of a permissive nature, 
the working of the Act must in a few years remove 
a great amount of disease from the land and prevent 
the invasion of diseases of an epidemic ‘and spreading 
type. 
Sanitation however admits of being studied from two 
distinct points of view, the legislative and the scientific. 
The legislator may say, and perhaps with justice, that the 
preduction of such a measure as the Act of which I now 
speak is as much as can be done. The man of science 
may say that this is childish talk, that much more requires 
to be done, and that after all that which has been done, 
though it be comparatively great, is practically imperfect 
and very little. Science in this respect is always in 
advance of legislation, and that is her true place,—the 
pioneer’s place. I remember the time perfectly when every 
fragment of the Public Health Act of 1875 was in the 
hands of men of science solely, and was called a chimera, 
over which great lawgivers shook their wise heads and 
passed by. 

At this moment the positions of science and legislation 
are relatively the same as they have ever been, and it is 
fair for us men of science now as in the past time to de- 
clare the way ahead for the law-maker. 1 shall praceed 
again, therefore, as I have often before, to indicate one 
or two new starts in sanitary legislation, not from 
the legislative but from the purely scientific point of 
view, uninfluenced by the many and vehement individual 
grievances and troubles which beset the path of the 
minister of state. In so doing I shall indicate also, by 
inference, what I think our society ought to support in 
the sanitary policy of the future. 

In the first place, then, we ought to expect in th: political 

progress of sanitation that there will be established in con- 
nection with the Government one central department in 
which every subject, directly and even indirectly, con- 
nected with the health of the people, will be considered. 
This department, it is to be hoped, will be under the 
control of a Cabinet Minister, and will supervise the sani- 
tary work performed at present by the Local Government 
Board, the Registrar-General’s department, the sanitary 
regulations of jails and reformatories, and all the duties 
now pertaining to the supervision of factories, in so far as 
the health of the employed is concerned: in fine, every 
sanitary work that can be weeded out of every other 
department of the state. 
_ fo such a central board or department a specific name 
ls necessary. The name should be as distinct as that of 
the department for war, for the navy, for the exchequer, 
or for the post-office. The name, it is to be hoped, will be 
emphatically the Health Department, and the chief of it 
the Minister of Health. 

It may be urged that substantially we are drifting into 
some such order as is here suggested. lt may be urged 
that the Local Government Board is step by step assum- 
ing the duties assigned, as above, for the State Depart- 
meot of Health. To some extent this is true, and it might 
be advisable, for the sake of the connection which must 
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always exist between such a central board and the various 
local boards, in the kingdom to add to the name of Health 
Department that of Local Government Board. But for 
the sanitary object the leading name must be Health, and 
Local Government must come in merely as indicative of 
the connections that exist between the State and the local 
centres—as the machinery. 

In this question of progress there is involved an immense 
deal in a name. It is essential to the scientific sanitary 
teacher that every reasoning mind in the kingdom should 
become familiar with the two significant words, public 
health, or national health. It is equally necessary to let 
the people know fully that the Government has the health 
of the country under its general and wise supervision. 
But it is utterly impossible to make either of these facts 
understood by the masses so long as any sanitary autho- 
rity, central or local, has a title which fails to convey the 
meaning of its functions. To speak to the masses who 
are listening to a lecture or discourse on health about a 
local government board is only to confuse them. They 
ask you afterwards what it all means, and they go away 
imbued with the impression that it means anything 
except what relates to the health of the people. 

I am speaking very practically in suggesting that in 
the course of political sanitary progress it is an absolute 
necessity for success to give its proper and only name to 
the department of state which presides over the national 
health. I do not state too much in declaring that every 
public measure would carry more weight if it went forth 
as being under the supervision of the health department. 
It may appear a refinement of illustration, and yet 
it is a sound argument that vaccination would have 
met and would meet with far less opposition if it 
were enforced under the general supervision of a State 
department of health. As it is the people connect the 
carrying out of vaccination with something other than 
health, and even as distinct from the idea of conservation 
of health. It is looked upon asa legal tyranny, having no 
scientific setting forth of its intention, and as springing 
from no scientific authority. If you attempt to reason 
with its active opponents on the subject, and refer to the 
authority that exists, they dispute the competency of the 
authority in name and form ; and, foolish as the objection 
may be, it is potent for obstruction. 

In making this suggestion there is no necessity to offer 
a word against the continued action of local self-govern- 
ment. The work of the local centres in all parts of the 
kingdom instead of being in any degree curtailed and 
restrained, should be encouraged and maintained. In 
the sanitary local work the word health should, however, 
again come forward as the one prominent designating 
term to which all others should be subject. 

Our Sanitary Institute could not turn its attention to 
any more suitable labour than that of inculcating the 
necessity for the instituuon of one state department exclu- 
sively devoted to the health of the people. In the success 
attending such an effort a double result would be achieved, 
The country would have secured for it the best and most 
direct guidance on its most vital interest, and scope 
would be given to the industry of men of science in a new 
direction. Men, whose lives have been devoted to the 
study of life and health, would be prepared by their devo- 
tion for the accepted service of their country in public 
form, and the Houses of Parliament would become, at 
last, congenial spheres for their labours. The Houses 
would be strengthened by such adhesions ; the men would 
be more useful and honoured. 

Another work in the political line which will be 
demanded in the future for the benefit of the sanitary 
cause is the preparation of such a digest of all our prac- 
tical sanitary laws that every person of intelligence can 
read and understand what may be legally enforced for 
the maintenance of health. What may be done in this 
direction ought to be so simple and so plain as to be 
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brought into a school-book. Nota line should be left 
for the subtlety of the legal brain to twist into contor- 
tioned illegibility. The laws by which the health of a 
man, and thereby of a nation, can be preserved to the 
utmost, are so simple in nature that nothing but the utmost 
simplicity can truly express them, and the whole labour of 
the future, if it is to be of any service whatever, must be 
directed to the discovery and establishment of such sim- 
plicity of exposition and direction. Up to the present 
time much that has been done has been provoked by that 
most untrustworthy of all human provoca‘ives to action,— 
fear. Some great epidemic has occurred that has caused 
universal dismay ; some great catastrophe has occurred, 
like that of the Crimean campaign, which has excited 
universal criticism on the failure of sanitary provisions 
by the authorities of the nation. Some such slip has been 
permitted in sanitary rule as that which recently let scurvy 
undermine the workers during a great enterprise of dis- 
covery. Straightway on the heels of such events there 
have been commissions of inquiry, and as a dircct or in- 
direct result there has often come forth some particular 
enactment. Or—and this is by no means rare—some indi- 
vidual of the House of Commons, impressed with the 
danger of a great national evil, has pressed for a national 
remedy, and, by steady persistence session after session, 
and by showing that he never knows when he is beaten, 
has forced the Government to take up his measure and to 
carry it through. 

From these modes of legislating for health we have 
obtained many minor acts which fill and refill the national 
statute books. And still this process promises to go on, 
a process of labour in a circle with much loss of time and 
expenditure of force without ultimate progression. 

lt would be vain to find fault with the past for its 
doings. As vain to find fault with the State for meeting 
State disorders by empirical remedies as it would be to 
find fault with the physicians of a former day for the same 
mode of procedure. Ifthe people demand a recipe they 
must have it, be it from the State or the family physician. 
The question that now comes forward is whether the 
time has not arrived for ceasing to treat the health of the 
nation by specific or supposed specific remedies for par- 
ticular errors, and whether we may not find in the future 
a few very simple and natural guiding principles on which 
all acts of Parliament relating to the health of the people 
may be based ? 

Before this effort can be attempted the existing acts 
that touch on health,—public health acts, metropolitan 
health acts, contagious diseases acts, vaccination acts, 
factory acts, acts relating to the importation of cattle, 
adulteration acts, and others relating to prisons, work- 
houses, and the like, and which, if they even lie latent are 
not repealed,—these, one and all require to he considered 
together, with the view of determining whether an English 
or even a British act of settlement for the vital regenera- 
tion of the realm is not practicable on a simple natural 
basis of natural requirement. 

lam fully aware that this suggestion carries with it the 
idea of a gigantic labour ; but it will have to be done, and 
once fairly tackled 1 dare say the apparent difhculties will 
readily dissolve away. It is a mere question between 
doubting and attempting; and we all know and fee] that— 


“¢ Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt.” 


Supposing the existence of an efficient central depart- 
ment of health acting under the direction of a minister ot 
health, a grand new duty, as it seems to me, would be to 
determine what is the evil or what are the evils that 
have to be removed in order that the cleanest bills of 
health may be regularly presented to the nation. With- 
out such preliminary knowledge all sanitary work is 
unsound to the last degree, It were as wise for me to 
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write a prescription for a man without inquiring into his 
disease, his antecedents, and modes of life, as for the 
State physician to prescribe for national sickness without 
inquiry into the nature of the sickness, its antecedents, 
and the cause or causes that led up to it. The great 
work, therefore, and indeed the first sanitary work of 
the future, standing before all other sanitary legisla- 
tions except the formation of the central authority, is the 
systematic enumeration, week by week, of the diseases of 
the kingdom, through the length and breadth of the 
kingdom. It is utterly hopeless to attempt any decisive 
measure for lessening the mortality, which is certainly 
more than double what it ought to be, until this State 
labour is faithfully carried out. It is vain, comparatively 
speaking, to know what totality disease hands over to 
death, unless we know also what health under one or other 
cause of disturbance yields over to disease. Physicians 
and statists strain their eyes to try to get at the extent of 
disease. Laborious geographers like Mr. Haviland spend 
years in constructing maps from the tables of mortality, 
in order to get a mere approximation of the distribution 
of disease in England: and meanwhile disease itself, con- 
stantly cheating the observers, is making its way without 
being under any svstematised recorded observation. 

For the omission of a registration of disease there is 
no conceivable excuse. The thing has only to be done. 
The organisation of the Registrar-General’s department 
has fully opened the way to the collection and the utilisa- 
tion of the facts relating to birth and death. These 
elements swing in the statist’s balance readily, and are 
weighed by our consummate state weigher of life and 
death, Dr. Farr, as accurately as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer balances the national ledger. With equal 
readiness Dr, Farr, if the data were collected for him, 
could tell from week to week the health as well as the 
mortality of the kingdom. In a short time, under such 
regular record, the whole nation would know the reigning 
health, the reigning disease, of every centre of life. And 
if, as might easily be done, the diseases of the lower ani- 
mals and the diseases of the vegetable kingdom were 
included in the returns, all the facts of disease would be 
completely rendered. 

I think I have already referred to an effort I made 
many years ago to carry out this design of registering the 
diseases of the kingdom, I refer to that effort again for 
a simple reason,—for the purpose of indicating that there 
is really no greater difficulty in getting the facts than 
there is in utilising them. JI attempted no more than the 
registration of the epidemic diseases, and 1 could afford 
no more than the publication of a quarterly abstract of 
the data that were forwarded. Butin a short time fifty 
medical observers were sending in returns from as many 
stations, extending from St. Mary’s, Scilly, to Lerwick, in 
the Shetland Islands. These stations could easily have 
been increased to any extent, and the amount of informa- 
tion regularly communicated was indeed most valuable. 

Two facts connected with this attempt are perhaps 
worthy of note, one as showing something determined, 
and the other as showing something suggested. In 
the returns sent from the district of Canterbury in the 
spring quarter of the year 1857 was included the first 
account of the invasion of this country, at least in any 
known time, by the disease since then so prevailing and 
fatal, diphtheria. This disease first appeared in the little 
village of Ash, and was called the Ash fever. The out- 
break was observed and recognised by Mr. Reid, of 
Canterbury, and was reported to my register by Mr. 
Haffenden, who collected for me the facts of prevailing 
diseases from eight medical observers living near to him, 
of whom Mr. Reid was one. The first facts of a new 
disease in this country were thus recorded on the spot, 
which is something even as matter of history. How such 
a fact, reported at once to a central government authority, 
might be dealt with; how promptly a central authority 
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so advised might act in arresting a fatal epidemic at its 
origin, and what national service might be rendered 
thereby, you, quite as well as I, can judge! 

The fact of a suggestive nature springing from the 
working of the returns is not less interesting. The 
labour led me to refer to the returns of sickness sent 
every week by the medical officers of the Poor-Law 
districts to their boards of guardians. I found that 
these returns, over 3,000 in number, which, when they 
have served their local purpose, are practically worth- 
less, could by the slightest modification be utilised as 
returns of the sickness of all the sick parochial popu- 
lation under official medical care, and I submitted a plan 
for such introduction to public approval and to the 
Government, but without effect. Yet if the plan had been 
adopted from those three thousand weekly returns, cast 
away and still cast away, I calculate that 156,000 tables of 
disease per year would have been submitted to scientific 
analysis which, since the time when the suggestion was 
first made, would have multiplied into 3,276,000 tables, 
including in each table a record of at least ten times 
as many particular examples of disease. To what im- 
portant national uses such an array of facts systematically 
arranged and examined could have been applied you, as 
wellas I, can judge! And still neither of us can judge 
effectively, because in dealing with data taken from 
nature there is always something important to be elicited 
which never was looked for, and often, too, that some- 
thing unlooked for is better than that which was specially 
looked for. 

Our Sanitary Institute will do well in continuing to 
press this scheme for the registration of disease on the 
Government, and it may greatly assist the work by lend- 
ing its mind to the best means of collecting the facts on 
which the weekly reports of disease will have to be based. 
I might enlarge on this part of my subject, but 1 should 
prefer to remain silent until the views of the medical 
officers of health, now a large and influential class, have 
been correctly ascertained. My present purpose is served 
if I have sufficiently directed public attention to the prin- 
ciples of the design. 

In the future of sanitary science the politician must 
come forward more determinately than he has yet done, 
in order to secure for those over whom he governs three 
pure requisites—pure water, pure food, pure air, 

The Public Health Act of 1875 deals with the water 
question, and makes provisions for the local authorities 
to supply their respective districts, by means of a com- 
pany, or by independent action. For my part I see no 
hope of any effective change for the better by these pro- 
positions. It is utterly hopeless to trust to companies in 
a matter of such vital moment. It is equally hopeless to 
trust to the undirected action of local authorities, If we 
trusted to such agencies for the collection and delivery of 
letters by post, does any one suppose that the results of our 
present postage system would be attained? Yet important 
as intercommunication by letter is, it is less important 
than the supply in due quantity and pure quality of that 
vital fluid which makes up three parts out of four of every 
human organism, and which is wanted as much by the 
millions who never receive a letter, as by the millions who 
do, In this political part of sanitation, the Government 
must do one of two things. It must either produce a 
process or processes for pure water supply, and insist on 
every local authority carrying out the proper method; or 
it must,—and this would be far better,—take the whole 
matter into its own hands, so that under its supreme 
direction every living centre should, without fail, receive 
the first necessity of healthy life in the condition fitted 
for the necessities of all who live. 

By recent legislation we have some security for ob- 
taining fresh animal food, and foods freed of foreign 
substances or adulterations. The penalties that may be 
inflicted on those who sell decomposing, diseased, or adul- 
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terated foods are beginning to have effect, and much good 
is resulting. Nevertheless, even here the legal rule falls 
short of completeness. The inspection of animal food 
is as yet most unsystematic and imperfect. With all our 
richness of means ready at command, we have not 
approached that admirable system for the inspection of 
animal foods which our Jewish brethren, through ages of 
ignorance and oppression, have managed so efficiently to 
carry out, and which has entirely saved them from many 
of the great calamities of disease that have fallen on less 
careful people. The complete inspection of animal 
foods, including milk, is a clear piece of sanitary law 
which, from day to day and hour to hour, must ultimately 
be enforced. 

Imperfect as legislation may be in respect to supply of 
pure water and food, it is advanced in these directions 
when the steps it has taken for supplying pure air are 
brought under observation. There is no practical legis- 
lation of any kind on this requisite. The air of our 
large towns is charged with smoke and impurity. The 
air of our great factories is charged with dusts which 
destroy life with the precision of a deadly aim. Dr. 
Purdon, one of the certifying surgeons under the Factory 
Acts, reports that in the flax-working factories under his 
care the carders, who are all females, if they get a card- 
ing-machine at eighteen years, generally die at thirty 
years. Can any fact be more terrible than such a fact, 
that a girl of eighteen should have to live by an occupa- 
tion that will bring her existence to an end in fourteen 
years, and to that end with all the prolonged wasting, 
sleeplessness, suffering, incident to the disease consump- 
tion of the lungs. If it were the fate of these doomed 
workers that at the close of fourteen years’ work the 
majority of them were taken forth and shot dead in an 
instant, their fate were infinitely better than it is. The 
heart of the nation would thus be roused, and the law in 
all its majesty would be put in operation to arrest the 
progress of the crime and to punish the offenders. Yet, 
year after year as effective an offence goes on, and be- 
cause the results of it is hidden in the sick-room there is 
no arrest of its progress, no punishment for its commis- 
sion. 

In the application of political science to preserva- 
tion of health not one subject presses more earnestly 
than the question of the supply of a pure atmosphere to 
the millions of industrials of these islands. In an in- 
quiry I recently undertook on this matter for the Society 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, the facts that 
came before me were as of a new world. You will find 
a compact mass of these facts in the lectures I had the 
honour to deliver before that learned society. Those 
lectures contain a tithe only of the things seen. I am 
quite sure that our leading politicians can have no ade 
quate conception of the mental and physical condition of 
the great industrial classes, or of the need that exists for 
reconciling those classes to their fate. These truths are 
plain. 

The catechism has failed to satisfy them. Bad air 
keeps up in them a depraved mental as well as physical 
state, ‘Their poverty and not their will consents to their 
condition. In short,as a physician dealing with the 
physiological and psychological phenomena belonging to 
a class instead of an individual,—and this is all the differ- 
ence there is between a politician and a physician,—my 
diagnosis is that a serious organic state febrile, fitful, 
fatal, exists in this part of the nation; that it demands 
the watchful consideration of all physicians, State and 
ordinary ; and that the sooner the natural cure for it, 
pure air, and plenty of it, is let in the better for every class 
everywhere. 

All political troubles have a physiological cause. To 
the Statesman not less than to the physician, physiology 
is the only true source of knowledge. A society such as 
ours, therefore, possessing as it does professed physiologi- 
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cal skill, may render most important service by tracing 
out for the legislator the simplest scientific means for 
removing with atmospheric impurities and by preparing for 
that sanitary future when men universally shall breathe 
purity even with their freedom. 

If any other incentive to action in this direction were 
required it would be the further fact that all diseases, 
mental and physical, national and individual, begotten of 
an impure atmosphere, are transmitted on. The con- 
sumption of body, the restlessness of mind are reproduced 
and gain intensity of development with each generation 
until practically they inaugurate a distinct racial type of 
human imperfectedness. 

With this topic of legislating for pure air would come 
in naturally the question of homes for the people and 
the development of those recent acts which have been 
passed to meet the necessity. These efforts of the world 
political can scarcely be over-estimated ; but there is one 
movement which stands before them and which has been 
singularly overlooked. It is essential that the home of 
the working man should in every case be cleared of the 
details of daily work. So long as he is compelled to 
work in the room in which he sleeps and takes his food, 
so long his home must be an unhealtby centre, and too 
often it will be the centre from which infected work 
will pass out, bearing infection into the homes of the 
wealthy. A modification of factory legislation by which 
a free and properly regulated work-room should be within 
the easy reach of every working man in every crowded 
centre is a necessity which all sanitary labourers should 
strive to get supplied. Our Institute has another urgent 
task before it in the effort to enforce this necessity on 
public attention. 

In the future of sanitary science one more amongst many 
other reforms of a political character must needs claim im- 
portant consideration. J refer to the political assistance that 
must be given to all of us who are engaged in the labour of 
quenching the drunkenness of our land. Our best sani- 
tary efforts will fall far short of their deserts until this 
object shall be achieved. Over the future of sanitary 
science will be suspended a pall of sorrow until this 
object shall be achieved. Does any one desire to know 
how the mortality of the kingdom is modified by strong 
drink, let him read the knowledge in the State record 
book which tells that those who sell the destroyer die by 
it at the rate of one hundred and thirty-eight to the hun- 
dred of the whole population. Then, starting from this 
signal fact, let him trace the influence of the destroyer 
through all the courses of diseases which, under learnedly 
obscure names, spring from it and kill from it in all 
classes of society. Finally, let him reckon up the here- 
ditary evils which are engendered by the same destroyer 
and the influence of that on the course cf disease, and 
his lesson will be in some measure complete. 

1 do not think this the occasion to discuss the value of 
the different political sanitary measures that have been, 
or are at this time, in the public mind for the repression 
ot the national evil now touched upon. Be it sufficient 
for ine to state two impressions only. Firstly, that every 
day’s experience of the question in various communities 
where as ateacher of abstaining temperance ] am wont 
to labour, indicates tome that unless the State does come 
to the aid of the teacher the battle against intemperance 
must be indefinitely prolonged. Secondly, that it the 
State, itselt doing nothing active in the way of repression, 
would but determine to cease to legalise the cause of the 
evil and to make revenue out of the transaction, the 
labours of the temperance reformer would have the most 
prosperous season of success presented to their view. 
Hitherto this has not been considered as a sanitary ques- 
tion. In the future no sanitary student will venture to 
exclude it from his studies. 

The contemplation of the political sanitary future of 
this kingdom otiers many other topics, all of which I must 
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leave, in order to devote a few minutes to our subject in its 
relation to medical science, 


The Medical Part. 


The influence which sanitation will exert in the future 
over the science and art of medicine promises to be momen- 
tous. It promises nothing less than the development of a 
new cra; nor is it at all wide of the mark to say that 
such new era has fairly commenced. The greatest of the 
world’s philosophers, the philosopher whose thoughts 
cover the world of science as with a garment, I mean Lord 
Bacon, said of the medicine, of his day, that it stood for 
judgment on quite different merits than did other learned 
pursuits. “Other arts and sciences,” he argued, ‘are 
judged of by the power and ability exhibited in the conduct 
of them by their professors, and not by success or by events, 
The lawyer is judged by the skill of his pleading, not by 
the issue of the trial; the pilot by his skill in directing 
the course of the ship, not by the fortune of the voyage. 
But the physician can perform no particular act by which 
his ability can be directly demonstrated, and therefore he is 
principally judged by the event, which is very unjust. For 
who shall decide, if a patient die or recover, whether the 
good or the evil is brought about by art or by 
accident? Whence,” says he, ‘‘impostureis frequently 
extolled, and virtue decried. Nay the weakness and 
credulity of men is such, that they often prefer a mounte- 
bank or a cunning woman to a learned physician. So 
the ancients made Esculapius and Circe brother and 
sister, and both children of Apollo. Hence,” he adds, 
“physicians say to themselves in the words of Solomon, 
‘If it befall to me as befalleth fools, why should ] labour 
to become more: wise?’ And therefore one cannot 
wonder that they commonly study some other art or 
science more than their profession, because they find that 
mediocrity and excellency in their own art makes no 
difference in profit or reputation; for man’s impatience 
of diseases, the solicitude of friends, the sweetness of life, 
and the inducements of hope, make them depend upon 
physicians with all their defects.” 

Had Bacon spoken these sayings in the present day, he 
had spoken, with one or two exceptional errors, as truth- 
fully as he spoke in his own time. Had he been a 
physician, he might indeed have gone further than he did. 
He might have urged his too frequent inadequacy himself 
to decide whether his own success rested, in particular 
instances, on skill or on accident. He might further 
have added how oftentimes the cheek of the right-minded 
physician pales or burns with doubt as he hears his 
own praises declared for skill which he himself cannot 
for a moment take credit to his own heart. This has 
been the fate of medicine until our day. On such fate 
all the quackeries have flourished ; onit all the “ pathies ” 
and dogmatic systems of medicine have flourished ; on 
it the idea of cure has found too willing acceptance and 
belief. 

At last a change has come over the science of medi- 
cine, With true nobleness of purpose, true medicine has 
been the first to strip herself of all mere pretences to cure, 
and has stood boldly forward to declare as a higher philo- 
sophy the prevention of disease. The doctrine of abso- 
lute faith in the principle of prevention indicates the 
existence of a high order of thought, of broad views on 
life and health, of diseases and their external origins, of 
death and its correct place in nature. The doctrine of 
absolute faith in curative medicine, of power vested in the 


hands of a distinct sect or class, and exercised by them | 


as by regal right and without the assistance or interfer- 
ence of those upon whom it is exercised, indicates a low 
standard of knowledge ; a too confiding spirit in the wis- 
dom of a minority; a departure too wide from the safe 


law of self-preservation ; and an ignorance of the avoidable | 


causes of diseases ; a blindness and therefore an unneces- 
sary exposure to danger; an overweening and sudden fear 


of dangers of all kinds little and great, and a hasty and 
thoughtless pursuit after that mode of rescue from dangers 
of disease which claims for itself the greatest pretensions 
and boasts the greatest successes. 

It shall remain as one of the glories of medicine that 
she herself has first seen these truths, and, willing to 
sacrifice her own interests to truth and light, has put them 
forward without fear, without reward. 1n the science ot 
prevention medicine takes in fact all the world with her. 
The science becomes a political, a social, as well as a 
medical study. It appeals to every mind. When it once 
is so set forth it fills all men with its teachings. 1t models 
itself into household truths and commingles with the 
moral and even religious elements of life. Admitted for 
a season into the household, it steps forth again to find 
its way into the legislature. It becomes eventually a 
governing science—a law. 

This scientific course commenced, must needs go on. 
But in its going it must needs also change greatly the old 
face of medicine, and remove in the change the Baconian 
reproach. I do not think there is much difficulty in fore- 
seeing what in the main the change will be like. 

I need not say that the “pathies” will go. The 
pathies of all kinds are as dead as door-nails, and 
wait only to be decently interred in a common grave. 
In time the word cure will go altogether. It is clear 
already that there is indeed no such thing. A man 
barn to live through a given cycle lives through it 
free of disease, unless he be stricken from with- 
out. If he be stricken, and by the stroke the natural 
functions, by the exercise of which he lives, are not so 
disturbed but that they can swing back again in due 
order, he may recover ; if he be stricken beyond this, he 
will die. Nature will pursue her course undisturbed by 
either event. She will make no special effort to kill, and 
assuredly she will put out no special hand to save. A 
man may intervene, and may, by knowledge, put the 
stricken body into such a condition that it may swing 
back into natural course whereby he will have put it 
into a condition in which it will not die. This is the very 
highest development of medical art resting on science. 
But it is not cure, in the common meaning of that term. 

By the progress of sanitary science and by its influence 
on practical medicine we shall attain these perfect rules 
of management after the infliction of the stroke of dis- 
ease; and I do not doubt that the art of placing the 
stricken under such conditions that they may not die will 
for ever afford scope for the inventive genius of man. 
The more immediate triumphs will, however, come in that 
part of the work which is purely preventive. Down from 
the skies comes the forked lightning and lays a man 
prostrate. It isa question for the ages who shall place 
that man in a condition under which he shall certainly swing 
back again intolife. But the preventive art that puts up a 
metallic rod to divert the lightning froin other men, that 
is the present triumph of human skill; skill which, car- 
ried to perfection, shall prevent the stroke and put out 
the second art by removiny the necessity for its applica- 
tion, 

With the progress of sanitary science we must expect 
to see preventive medicine taking the ascendancy. Cure 
will cease, prevention will grow. Humanly-made epi- 
demics, like the great plague of London, which was 
planted and reared in the rush-covered floors of domi- 
ciles saturated with the organic refuse of years, or like 
the modern typhoid, which is fed by streams of drinkiug 
water uncleansed from human excreta, such self-made 
epidemics will be prevented by simple mechanical skill. 
Diseases imposed by indulgence in harmful pleasures and 
appetites, or by physical overwork and shock, will be re- 
moved by the effect of moral influences and knowledge 
of cause ; and gradually, I believe, those persistent evils, 
which, like the lightning-stroke, come without human 
ordinance or fault, will be placed also under some pro- 
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tecting care, and, if not removed, reduced to a short 
calendar. 

It is felt by some that the medical Sanitarian of the 
future will have his best efforts thwarted by the forcible 
excess of life beyond the means that can be found for the 
support of life, as if life were a mere secondary principle 
in the universal order. I see no such cause for fear. That 
in the progress of life on the earth the day will ever come 
when the earth will not supply food for its people is to 
my mind pessimism carried into an insane vulgarity. It is 
clear that man can always reduce to his wants the lives 
of all animals except man, The question rests therefore 
on the abnormal increase of man alone. Nature knows 
that and rules accordingly. Let man remain savage, and, 
however sensual he may be, he will die fast enough by 
war, plague, famine, or luxury. In that state he will never 
overstock the earth, but either grope in solitary places a 
neglected family, unprotected from all the killing vicissi- 
tudes, or will sink into luxurious barbaric decadence. 
Let man become exalted in life ; exalted by communion 
with noble pursuits ; with pursuits of science, art, letters, 
and cultivation of greatest happiness for the greatest 
number, and his sensual life will become too subject to 
the virtue to leave a chance for the danger which a low 
sensuality sets up as a terror and at the same time a 
temptation for the vulgar. 

IT think it my duty to deal plainly with a question which 
affects so closely the future of sanitation, and to express, 
from an experience which is confirmed, as 1] know, by 
some of the brightest ornaments of my learned profession, 
that nothing is wanted to correct the danger of over- 
population but improvement of mental process ; nearer 
communion with the eternal mind in His works ; purer 
artistic education, healthier homes, more rational amuse- 
ments, and the ennobling influence of a holier life amongst 
those who assume to be the cynosures of the nation, 

On the whole the prospects of medical learning and ac- 
tion will be greatly improved by sanitary advancement. It 
is possible that fortunes or reputations resting on faith in 
famous curers will dwindle slowly away, and that not for 
long will the skill of the physician be valued by the fal- 
lacious reckoning of mere results. But in exchange there 
will be opened to the physician a career in which skill 
of labour will be exhibitediiogetier with results, the results 
obvious as to their relation to the work, and both, if good, 
successful beyond praise. 


The Soctal Part. 


The future of sanitary science in relation to social life 
generally, its effect that is to say on all classes of the 
community, promises steady progress. No one who has 
been actively engaged for the past quarter of a century in 
sanitary work can doubt this statement. Throughout all 
sections of the community there is desire to know ; and if 
the legislator will be content not to legislate until he sees 
that free-will guided by knowledge is in the same train 
with him—it doesn’t matter in which class,—all will go 
well. The workers in our Sanitary Institute though they 
be not legislators can, nevertheless, greatly assist Par- 
lament by bringing free-will into harmony with know- 
ledge, and though the distinction does not at first sight 
stand out, in separating free-will from ignorance and from 
those automatic demonstrations of ignorance which are 
the outward and visible signs of unhealthy habits of life. 

The social work that has to be carried out for the future 
of sanitary science is purely educational. Educational not 
merely by lectures and books and lessons from books, 
but by demonstrations of sanitary works, plans, buildings, 
mechanisms, results of all labours bestowed on the cause, 
Without venturing on details of this kind which would 
land me in another address, J may be content to touch on 
two points, both of vital moment for the future. 

The first of these relates to modes of teaching so 
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as to carry the sympathies of the learner and his more 
refined tastes along with his reason ; to attract and charm 
his senses as well as his intellect. It is said of us sani- 
tarians, and sometimes 1 fear with some truth, that 
we would make health hideous. We need not do so; 
and if the feat has ever been accomplished it is but the 
work of a “’prentice han,’ that ought to be forgiven, 
Health truly is beauty in the living evidences of it, and 
should be so in those inanimate evidences which the 
builder and the engineer construct fer us. 1 would there- 
fore urge that in all coming sanitary work, theoretical or 
practical, the sanitarian should call the artist also to his 
side, and that no design of a sanitary kind should ever be 
executed in which the hand of the artist does not play its 
beautifying part, 

And if I might suggest so much to the imaginative 
scholars who live to make life sweeter to the many, I 
would ask them,—poets, painters, sculptors, players, 
musicians,—to believe that to render practical even their 
refined labour is to render that labour more acceptable, 
more diffusible, more durable. 

The second topic relates to those who require first to 
be taught the sanitary lessons of the future. I want 
strongly to enforce that it is the section of the nation 
which Dr, Farr classes as the domestic, the six million 
of women of the nation, on whom full sanitary light re- 
quires first to fall. Health in the home is health every- 
where. Elsewhere it has no abiding place. 

I have been brought indeed by experience to the conclu- 
sion that the whole future progress of the sanitary movement 
rests for permanent and executive support on the women of 
the country. When asa physician I enter a house where 
there is a contagious disease, ] am, of course, primarily 
impressed by the type of the disease and the age, strength, 
and condition of the sick person. From the observations 
made on these points 1 form a judgment of the possible 
course and termination of the disease, and at one time I 
should have thought such observations sufficient. Now 
I know them to be but partly sufficient. A glance at the 
appointments, and arrangements, and managements of 
the house is now necessary to make perfect the judgment. 
By this is shown what aid the physician may expect in 
keeping the sick in a condition most favourable for escape 
from death ; and by thisis also shown what are the chances 
that the affection will be confined to one sufferer or distri- 
buted to many. As arule to which there arethe rarest excep- 
tions, the character of the judgment is hereupon depen- 
dent on the character of the presiding genius of the home, 
—on the woman who rules over that small domain. The 
men of the house come and go ; know little of the ins and 
outs of anything domestic; are guided by what they are 
told, and are practically of no assistance whatever. The 
women are conversant with every nook of the dwelling, 
from basement to roof, and on their knowledge, wisdom, 
patience, and skill, the physician rests his hopes. How 
important, then, how vital that they shall learn as a part 
of their earliest duties, the choicest sanitary code. How 
correct the decision of the founders of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute, that from the first they should include sanitarians of 
both sexes as working associates, 

To women more than to men this work is new. To 
women more than to men this work is hard to realise. Natu- 
rally more conservative than men they are moved with less 
haste to tasks of reformation and reconstruction. More 
sensitive to criticism than men, they are given, at first, to 
resent, as if it were an insult to past customs and usages 
to which they are attached, the suggestion of innovation. 
But these passing difficulties removed, there is in the 
hearts of women such matchless generosity, such over- 
powering love for every device tending to promote the 
happiness of all things of life, that we sanitarians may 
indeed be content for the future of sanitary science in its 
social aspects, if we do no more than win them to our 
cause and entrust its details to their ministering spell. 
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PERG? 


ou DYING in Mr, Squier’s new work the records and 

1uins which attest the civilisation of Peru before the 
Spanish Conquest, one finds oneself repeating the often- 
asked question, Did these advanced arts and institutions 
arise out of native savagery, or were 
they at least developed under the guid- 
ance of ideas imported from the Old 
World? Mr, Squier holds that they 
were indigenous, and his opinion (which 
is that alsoof Mr. Markham) must have 
great weight, not only from the minute 
care with which he has examined the 
ruins during his two years’ exploration, 
but from his familiarity with the Spanish 
literature on the subject. Some readers, 
however, like the present reviewer, while 
admitting that much of the Peruvian 
culture has such a stamp of peculiarity 
that it must be home-made, may not 
fcel quite so certain of the whole being 
absolutely free from forcign influence. 
It is much to affirm of a bronze age 
pcople like the Peruvians (for particulars 
and drawings of their somewhat special 
types of bronze implements, see pp. 175, 
579) that they inveated this alloy inde- 
pendently. For an excellent case of 
mingled native originality and similarity 
to Old World types, attention may be 
called to the stone-circles of Sillustani, 
as exemplified by Fig. 1, reproduced 
from Mr. Squier (p. 384). He calls them 
“sun-circles,” which, however, is begging the question of 
their as yet unproved purpose. At any rate there they 
stand, circles of erect unhewn stones like the cromlechs 
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planes of earth and stones built up against the chulpas 
still remain, up which the stones were moved, probably 
with levers, and possibly with rollers also. Looking at 
the woodcut, one sees a low opening cut through a block 
at the base of the tower, just large enough to admit the 
body of a man; this leads into the circular burial 


Fic. 1,—Sun-Circle, Sitlustani. 


chamber, vaulted with flat, over-lapping stones. This 
primitive arrangement of the “ false arch,” which reminds 
one of those which children make with their bricks, is usual 


of Europe and Asia, but with a special feature in the sur- | in Peruvian asin Central American architecture. Yet, as if 
rounding pavement or “platform” of well-fitted hewn | to complicate the problem of architectural history in 
stones, with a gutter running all round the circle near the | America, there are exceptional cases where, as at Pachaca- 


inner edge. 

On the hill above are seen the ruins of 
chulpas or burial-towers. Fig. 2 shows two of 
these, the left-hand one being a beautiful ex- 
ample of building in close-titting blocks of 
hewn-stone, an art which had attained in Old 
Peru to a perfection hardly reached elsewhere 
in the world. This tower is thirty-nine feet 
high, and widens as it rises from sixteen feet 
at the base to nineteen feet at the spring of 
the dome top. In a still larger chulpa there 
are hewn trachyte blocks as large as twelve 
fcet long on the curve of the face, by seven 
feet high, and five feet deep. The stones, fit- 
ting together face to face without mortar, are 
imbedded within in the mass of the structure, 
which is cf rough stones laid in clay. Extra- 
ordinary skill in masons’ work is shown by 
these blocks being not only cut in the sides 
and cutside curvature to a radius from the 
centre of the monument, but in the gradual 
svcll of the structure as it widens out, as well 
as the curve of the dome, being accurately taken 
in each block (p. 382). The blocks were not 
shaped after being put in position, as is proved 
by numbers of them lying on the ground, per- 
fectly cut to conform to their places in towers that were 
never finished, so that they were hewn to plans in which 
every dimension of the structures had been previously 
fixed. Yet with all this skill there was not the mechanical 
knowledge to provide anything like pulleys or cranes to 
hoist the heavy blocks into their places. The inclined 


Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas.” 
(London: Macmillan, 1877.) 


r “ Pern. 
By E. George Squier. 


' mac, truearches of sun-dried bricks are still to be seen (p.71). 
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Fig. 2,—Round Chulpas, Sillustani, 


| Of the more usual Peruvian masonry, where the blocks, 
| accurately faced, are kept in position by their mere bear- 
ing on one another, without cement or moitar of any 
kind, Fig. 3 presents a specimen. Itis interesting for other 
reasons, being one of the Ynti-huatana, or “ sun-years,” 
by which the solar year was determined. The following pas- 
sage from Garcilaso de la Vega’s “ Royal Commentaries 
of the Yneas” seems to describe structures of this kind :— 


192 
“The Yncas were also acquainted with the equinoxes, 
and observed them with great solemnity. . . . To ascer- 
tain the time of the equinox they had a stone column, 
very richly carved, erected in the open spaces in front of 
the temples of the sun. When the priests thought that 
the equinox was approaching, they carefully watched the 
shadow thrown by the pillar every day. The pillar was 
erected in the centre of a large circle, occupying the 
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seems an inappropriate description of the plain truncated 
conical gnomon shown in the drawing. It is, however, 
as Mr. Squier says (p. 525), “sharply cut and perfectly 
symmetrical,” Can this be all that Garcilaso meant by 
“columnas de piedra riquisimamente labradas ”? or were 
others of these structures furnished with more ornament ? 
Garcilaso also describes towers near Cuzco erected for 
determining the solstices ; but Mr. Squier considers that 
his account is confused, and that these 
so-called towers were only Ynti-huatanas, 


ve \ = ; . Ke From this opinion Mr. Markham, writing 
te ‘} : ; Oa ah jf in the Academy for May 19, quite dissents, 
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the whole of Garcilaso’s chapter will con- 
sider that he had some idea of what he 
was writing about, and will take it on his 
(and other) evidence that the Peruvians 
had, in fact, solstice-towers as well as 
these equinox-cones. After all one must 
admit, with Mr. Squier, that the Peruvians 
had not advanced so far in astronomy 
and computation of time as the Mexicans 
and Central Americans. 


aa i No traveller before Mr. Squier had 
“ thoroughly explored the great lake of 
A in Titicaca with its sacred island, celebrated 
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Fic. 3.—The Inti-Huatana of Pisac. 


whole width of the courtyard. Across the circle a line 
was drawn from east to west, and long experience had 
shown them where the two points should be placed on the 
circumference. They saw, by the shadow thrown by the 
column in the direction of the line, that the time of the 
equinox was approaching; and when the shadow was 
exactly on the line from sunrise to sunset, and the light 
of the sun bathed the whole circumference of the 
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Fic. 4.—Ancient Vases and Modern Peruvian Heads. 


column at noon, without any shadow being thrown at 
all, they knew that the equinox had arrived. Then they 
adorned the pillar with all the flowers and sweet herbs 
that could be gathered, and placed the chair of the sun 
upon it, saying that on that day the sun with all its light 
was seated upon the pillar” (Markham’s translation, 
published by the Hakluyt Society, vol. i. p. 179). 

It is true that a “stone column very richly carved ” 
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in tradition as the place whence Manco 
Capac and his sister-wife Mama Ocllo, 
children of the Sun, and first of the Yncas, 
came down to govern and civilise Peru. In 
this cold desolate region, twelve to thirteen thousand feet 
above the sea, ruins of palaces, convents, and the teniples 
of the Sun and Moon still remain to attest its sanctity 
under the Ynca rule. Mr, Squier’s estimate of the true 
value to be placed on the traditions of the Yncas is 
reasonable and moderate. To the warlike genius 
which enabled them to subjugate the vast land, to 
the political genius with which they organised the 
system of communication and social control, 
which is one of the most wonderful phenomena 
in the history of nations, he does full justice 
without countenancing the absurd idea that the 
whole development of Peruvian culture is to be 
attributed to this one conquering tribe. His re- 
searches, indeed, bring out more clearly than ever 
the distinctness of much of the native civilisation of 
Peru from that of the Yncas, whose rule had net 
been extended over the whole land till near the time 
of the Spanish Conquest. 

The ruins of the temple of Pachacamac, and 
elsewhere near Lima, show us a people similar 
in origin and language to the Yncas, but who 
had their nationality and culture before the con- 
quering tribe came down upon their coast from 
the high valleys of the Andes. The Chimus of the 
Truxilio district spoke a language still known in some 
villages, and said to be quite distinct from the Quichua 
of the Yncas. Yet these people had attained to 
peculiar skill in metal-work and pottery. Indeed 
from this district come the well-known Peruvian 
vessels with double spouts or double bodies often 
modelled in the form of an animal or a pair of 
animals, and with a kind of whistle uttering the 
creature’s proper cry when the vessel is tilted so 
that the water in it forces air in and out through 
the hole. Not less curious are the well-modelled 
head-vases, which (Fig. 4) give us the means of 
comparing the features of the ancient and modern in- 
habitants. With reference to this and other drawings 
here reprinted from the hundreds contained in Mr. 
Squier’s volume, he may be congratulated on the 
thoroughness with which he has enabled his readers to 
understand the book which suggested his exploration— 
Prescott’s “ History of Peru.” 


EDWARD B, TYLOR 
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THE METEOROLOGY OF THE FUTURE 
. A VISION 


]RPS oead translated from the Japanese by one who is 

thankful that he does not live in Japan. The trans- 
lator would remark that in importing our Western insti- 
tutions it is of great consequence to appropriate likewise 
the spirit which pervades them. “ Dead flies cause tbe 
ointment of the apothecary to send forth a stinking 
savour” (old Eastern proverb). 


(N.B.— This translation is dedicated to the Council of the 
Royal Society.) 


A QUIET people are the dead, 
What stillness do they keep! 
The battle rageth overhead, 
But marreth not their sleep. 


And yet that this is sometimes broke 
Hath been revealed to me; 

*Twas in eighteen hundred and eighty-one 
At the bottom of the sea. 


There lay poor Jack, his perils past, 
No more to turn the quid, 

Nor pipe his eye (since barnacles 
Were feasting on the lid). 


Long thin sea-ropes in tangled coils 
Were round and round bim cur!d, 
Yea, scaly things above him swam, 
Down in that green sea-warld. 


He could not weigh his anchor up, 
He could not heave astern— 

And thus in my bewildered ear 
He spun his doleful yarn. 


“Twas not the store that brought me here 
“In Davy Foues's grip, 

“ But twas because my mates and me 

“ Satled in a rotten ship.” 


I answered him : But knowst thou not 
That Plimsoll’s noble band 

Board every ship, and punch its ribs 
Before it leaves the land. 


No rotten beam but would be seen 

By such a skilled detector— 

The dead man groaned—“ Alas / dear mate, 
“ They jobbed the ship's inspector. 


“ Not two hours’ sailing from the Nore? 
“The wind began to veer, 

“ The storm was strong, the ship was weak, 
© And we were driven here” 


Belay ! belay ! thou man of Death, 
Thy yarn won’t hold together, 

Dost thou not know we have a board 
That telegraphs the weather ? 


A board that sits both night and day, 

With facts and figures stored, 

Why man alive !—The dead man groaned— 
“ Alas they jobbed the board.” 


Why dost thou groan thou man of death? 
Why so blaspheme and cuss? 

Their chairman sure was not the smith 
To forge thy fetters thus? 


His was a mind of many sides, 
Well filled with a and 4, 

And x and y, and likewise z— 
“ But he didn't know the sea.” 


¥ Of course this word does not occur in the original—only its Japanese 
¢ uivalent. 
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As thus he spake I forthwith said— 

Well, even if this be true, 

The captain makes not all the ship, 

Now, what about the crew? 


There’s one I know—“ Divine” doth best 
Express his god-like presence ; 

“ He knew the sea but never dived 
Beneath its phosphorescence” 


Then, I replied, there was a third, 
In fame to none will yield, 

He led the band who reaped renown 
On India’s famine field. 


Was he the man to see thee die ? 

Thou wilt not tax him—come? 

The dead man groaned—‘“ / met my death 
Through a sun-spot maximun,” 


One more—the rover of the crew— 
Hath sailed o’er many seas ; 

Come now, be reasonable, he— 

“ Was busy shelling peas.” 


I wakened up in sheer disgust, 
And to myself I said, 

The living man for prejudice 
Is beaten by the dead. 


THE SPECTRA OF CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS? 


( this paper Mr. Moser discusses the question, whether 

chemical compounds have a spectrum of their own 
or whether they only show the superposed spectra of 
their elements. To those who have worked at the sub- 
ject the question can hardly be called an open one. 
Ever since the too much neglected work of Mitcherlich 
it was proved that each compound has its own charac- 
teristic spectrum, and whatever evidence subsequent 
workers have added to the question, the merit of having 
decided it belongs solely to Mitcherlich. 

Nevertheless Mr. Moser’s work is a valuable one and 
for several reasons. Other questions still at issue are 
intimately connected and cannot be discussed without 
once more referring to Mitcherlich’s work, Most of these 
questions are not as yet amenable to strict proof but must 
be decided by the common sense of those who work at 
the subject. It is therefore of importance that as many 
as possible should take up the question, and though each 
worker may add little to the stock of knowledge, the con- 
sensus of opinion, thus established, will advance the sub- 
ject materially. It isa pleasure to find that Mr. Moser 
has apparently arrived at the same theoretical views 
which have formed the leading string during the last 
years to the experimental work of Lockyer and others 
in this country. Mr. Moser mentions the suggestion of 
Prof. Helmholtz that the line-spectra are due to the vibra- 
tions of an atom while the band spectra are due to the more 
complex molecule. ‘This is precisely the view first put 
forward by Lockyer, and it has thus received a striking 
confirmation from an independent quarter. 

Mr. Moser experiments on the changes which certain 
absorption spectra undergo by a variation first of the 
thickness of the absorbing layer, and secondly of the 
temperature. With regard to the variation of thickness 
of the absorbing layer the conclusions seem simple 
enough. The bands get darker and wider, The influence 
of temperature is divided into two parts. On the great 
majority of bands the increase of temperature has appa- 
rently the same effect as an increase of mass; that is, 
it increases the absorption. 

lt is more than probable that this increased absorption 
is really due to an increase in the number of molecules 
| giving the absorption spectrum in question. If a gas is 

* By James Moser (Pogg. Avs., vol. clx., p. 177.) 
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near the temperature at which it condenses, its molecules 
as a rule aggregate before they finally pass into the liquid 
state. Each molecular aggregation has its own spectrum, 
and thus a change of temperature producing a difference in 
the relative number of molecules in these different states 
will increase the absorption of one spectrum, while it 
weakens some other absorption spectrum. If the spectrum 
which gets weaker lies in the invisible part, the only visible 
effect of temperature is to increase the darkness of the 
whole observed spectrum. In many cases, however, we 
can follow out not only the increased absorption of one 
spectrum, but at the same time the gradual breaking up 
of another spectrum, and this affords a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the gradual dissociation which we can now trace 
step by step. 

In order to make my meaning clearer 1 shall trace in 
detail the effect of an increase of 1emperature on the ab- 
sorption of sodium vapour. lf we hcat up sodium in an 
iron tube we observe at first a continuous spectrum 
stretching from the red and blue end of the spectrum 
towards the green. Ifthe mass of sodium vapour is suf- 
ficiently great the two banks will join, and the whole 
spectrum will be absorbed. If we now raise the tempera- 
ture the light will force its way through the bank in the 
green, and then, almost as suddenly as if a curtain was 
withdrawn, thespectrum will open from the green towards 
both sides. The continuous absorption now has entirely 
disappeared, but a series of finely-shaded bands are seen. 
The D-line will soon make its appearance, and if we now 
continue to increase the temperature it will increase in 
darkness, and we shall soon arrive at a point where the 
bands quickly fade away, and as we see them disappearing, 
we see the whole absorption thrown into the D-line, which 
gets thick and of an intense black colour. 

No one who has ever actually observed this fact can 
for a moment doubt that we have here to do with a real 
breaking up of the band-molecule,as we may call it, into the 
simpler molecular state in which it gives the line absorp- 
tion. Similarly at lower temperatures the band-molecules 
aggregate and give the continuous spectrum of which we 
have spoken. 

The three vapours which Mr. Moser has examined are: 
Todine, bromine, and the oxides of nitrogen. That the 
darkening of the absorption bands of iodine is due to a 
breaking up of a more comovlex molecule is shown by the 
fact, discovered by Lockyer, that there exists a molecule 
of iodine which gives a continuous absorption, and which 
is more complex than the band-molecule. There can be 
little doubt that this also is the explanation of the analo- 
gous phenomenon in bromine vapour. The brown vapour 
of the oxides of nitrogen are known to be a mixture, and 
it is, t erefore, not surprising that the relative quantity of 
the different oxides changes with the temperature. 

It is, indeed, the second effect ot temperature observed 

by Mr. Moser, that some of the bands disappear as the 
emperature is raised. There can be little doubt that in 
the case of the oxides of nitrogen, the three disappearing 
bands are due to a compound which is broken up as the 
temperature is raised. 

A curious alteration is noticed in the case of iodine and 
bromine vapour. 1n each case one band was observed to 
disappear and to be replaced by a number of fine equi- 
distant lines. I noticed some time ago a similar re- 
placement of a fluted band by a number of fine lines 
approximately in the same place in the emission spectrum 
of carbonic oxide. The change requires a more careful 
study before any decided opinion can be given as to its 
cause. ARTHUR SCHUSTER 


OUR ASTRONOAMHICAL COLUMN 


THE LATE PROF, SANTINI.—Giovanni Santini, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory in 
the University of Padua, whose decease has been an- 
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nounced in the daily journals during the last week, had 
nearly completed his gtst year, having been born at Borgo 
S. Sepolcro, in Tuscany, on the 30th of June, 1786. 
E-ducated at the University of Pisa, he applied himself 
especially to the study of the exact sciences, and in 1814 
was appointed successor to Vincenzo Cheminello at the 
Observatory of Padua. He subsequently became Rector 
of the University and Director of Mathematical Studies, 
to which position was attached the Professorship of 
Astronomy. 

Santini was the last of a phalanx of distinguished prac- 
tical astronomers among whom were Argelander, Bessel, 
Carlini, Encke, Madler, Struve, and others, which will 
long live in the annals of the science. The work with 
which he has been more particularly associated and 
brought into prominence in the astronomical world, 
relates to the celebrated comet of Biela, the perturbations 
of which body were calculated by him upon a uniform 
system from 1826, when the comet’s period of revolution 
was first determined, to 1859, for which year he prepared 
an ephemeris, though the track in the heavens was too 
unfavourable to permit any hope of observations. San- 
tini’s memoirs on Biela’s comet appear partly in A/emorie 
del? I, RK. Istituto Veneto di Scienze, &c., earlier ones in 
the Transactions of the Academies of Padua and Modena. 
His colleague, Dr. Michez, took up his work for 1859 and 
continued the calculation of perturbations to 1866, in 
which year the comet was sought in vain, and we have no 
further computation of the effect of planetary attraction 
upon its motion. 

Amongst the other astronomical works of Prof. Santini 
are several catalogues of stars in the neighbourhood of 
the equator, or from declination + 10° to — 12°, for the 
epoch 1840, in which the differences from the positions in 
Bessel’s zones are exhibited. Also an investigation of the 
mass of the planet Jupiter, from observations of the elonga- 
tions of the fourth satellite, made at Paduain the first four 
months of 1835, which gave a result confirming the value 
deduced by Sir George Airy by similar observations at Cam- 
bridge a short time previous, Airy’s figure being eee 

1048°69 
and Santini’s Pe He was the author of a valuable 
work for the student, “ Elementi di Astronomia,” which 
contains a great amount of information relating to the 
practice of astronomy, that can hardly yet be said to have 
become antiquated, though the second and last edition 
appeared in 1830; the writer of these lines gladly ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to this work, when a student 
of astronomical methods of observation and calculation, 
some thirty years since. Santini was elected a corre- 
spondent of the Institute of France (Academy of Sciences) 
in 1845. 


THE DOUBLE-STAR 72 OPHIUCHI.—The close com- 
panion to this star was detected by M. Otto Struve, with 
the Pulkowa 15-inch refractor, in 1842. Ina note to his 
catalogue of 1850, he remarks: “1 have looked at this 
star very frequently, and have noted it many times as a 
single star. On three occasions, however, I have seen it 
double, always very nearly in the same direction, and ata 
distance of 15. I do not know how to explain these dis- 
cordances, except by supposing that the light of the 
satellite is very variable.” In 1847 the angle was mea- 
sured 166°3, and the distance 1°’59, Dawes states he 
bad examined the star with different telescopes, including 
Mr. Lassell’s 20-feet reflector, but had never obtained a 
glimpse of the companion. Secchi thought he saw it 
double in July, 1857, but placed small reliance upon the 
observation; in August, 1859, he obtained undoubted 
evidence of duplicity; the angle was 3°75, and the 
distance 0604 for 1859-61, magnitudes 4 and 7; he 
remarks on this occasion: “E certamente doppia, e ben 
separata.” The suspicion of the discoverer is, therefore, 
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likely to be confirmed when large instruments are 
brought to bear upon the object frequently. 

A REPORTED OCCULTATION OF MARS by VENUS, 
A.D. 368, JULY 30.—Amongst the observations extracted 
from the Chinese Annals by the Jesuit missionary Gaubil, 
and printed in the Conzatssance des Temps for 1810, is one 
which is thus translated: “An 368 = 3° ann¢e Tai-ho, 
6° lune, jour Kia-yn (30 juillet) Venus éclipsa Mars.” It 
may be worth while to examine how far M. Leverrier’s 
tables will represent this reported observation. Calcu- 


lating for July 30 at oh. and 8h. Paris mean time, we 


find the following quantities :— 


SUN, 
True longitude. Log. earth's 
o , 0 radius-vector. 
127 10 31°4 00045397 
127 29 50°77 ir 0°00450538 
VENUS. 

Geoce. longitude. Geoc. latitude. Log. radius 
o a “n ° ‘ “ow vector. 
106 25 48 +0 30 59 9860940 
166 49 12 +0 29 53 9'$60966 
Distance from the earth at noon, 1°1263. 

MARS. 

Geoc. longitude. Geoc. latitude. Log, radius 
rey ’ ‘ oe # vector. 
166 35 25 +0 34 50 0°196730 
166 48 17 +0 34 37 0'196623 


Distance from the earth at noon, 2°2168. 


Hence the conjunction in longitude would occur July 30 
at 7h. 18°5m. Paris mean time, or July 30 at 15h. 4m. 
mean time at Nanking, where the Chinese Court was 
then established ; Mars north of Venus 4’ 39”. Conse- 
quently, according to M. Leverrier’s tables, there would be 
no occultation, but a very close approach, and considering 
the calculated time of conjunction, at an early hour in the 
morning, whereas the planets would be evening stars, it 
would appear that an occultation was only inferred from 
some previous or subsequent observations or both. The 
accuracy of the Chinese record, so far as regards a near 
appulse of the two planets about the time named, is how- 
ever confirmed. 


THE PREIMISTORIC STEPPES OF CENTRAL 
EUROPE 
i a recent number of the Alagdeburgische Zeitung 
is an interesting article by Dr. A. Nehring, upon the 
former extension of the steppes of Russia into Northern 
Germany. The country between Magdeburg and Hal- 
berstadt now belongs to one of the most fruitful and 
best cultivated districts inthe Fatherland. Yet there are 
good grounds for believing that in former days this 
country was for a lengthened period a steppe—prabably 
not an isolated steppe, but connected on the east with the 
great steppes of Russian Asia. 

Northern Germany, including the country designated 
above, is generally regarded as having been in former 
times either overflowed by the sea and beset by icebergs, 
bringing down erratic blocks from the Scandinavian ice- 
mass, or, as Cesar and Tacitus subsequently found it, 
covered with thick forests and extensive marshes. Both 
these views are correct—the one for what is usually called 
the Diluvial epoch—the other for the period immediately 
preceding historic times. Yet we may be allowed to ask 
what was the state of things in the intervening period ? 
that is, after the sea had left the plains, and before the 
wood from the neighbouring heights had grown over it. 
It is probable that the former sea-bottom, which made its 
appearance as a sandy plain saturated with salt, in many 
parts of North Germany became a steppe. The same 
thing has happened im other parts of the world. 

A steppe need not necessarily be quite flat. Within 
the range of the extensive plains of the present steppes 
and prairies there are not unfrequently hills and undu- 
lating or elevated surfaces, and rocks breaking the uni- 
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form level. The absence of wood is characteristic ; the 
sandy surface is covered with grasses, dwarf herbs, and 
stunted bushes, which increase rapidly after the rainy 
season, but fade away altogether in the dry season, and 


| present the appearance which we generally associate with 


the word “steppe.” The soil {is not altogether unfruitful, 


| for the sandy loam is much appreciated by many kinds 


of plants. It is only where the former sea-bottom con- 
sists of pure sand that herbage is altogether deficient. 
We designate as deserts such tracts of land—especially 
when they occur in hot countries. The soil of the 
“steppe” proper is often very fruitful, but its defect is 
that it has no regular supply of water, being only here 
and there varied by streams, marshes, and lakes, the latter 
generally salt. In the neighbourhood of such water a 
continuous vegetation may be developed, but the greater 
part of the steppe is covered with herbage for onlya few 
months after the rains, and this disappears as quickly as 
it grows. Heat and cold, drought and flood, luxuriance 
and want succeed one another very rapidly. 

The fauna of the steppe is, in its most obvious features, 
quite peculiar. Such of its animals as live on the ground 
and cannot escape the bad season of the year by emi- 
gration, become so accommodated to the climate and soil 
that they are never met with in other places—that 
is in woody or marshy districts. Among these the 
steppe-rodents (such as Jerboas, Sousliks, and Voles) 
are most remarkable. They find sufficient sustenance 
in the twigs, leaves, and berries of the steppe-plants. 
The dry sandy soil is well adapted for their underground 
dwellings, which protect them from the severe winter and 
from the attacks of the beast of prey. Let us take, for 
example, the steppes which lie between the Lower Volga 
and the Upper Ob. The characteristic animals of this 
district are (1) the large Jerboa (A/actaga jaculus) ; (2) 
several species of Souslik (Spermophilus altaicus, &c.); 
(3) the Steppe-marmot (drctemys bobac); (4) the little 
Piping-hare (Lagomys pistllus) ; (5) the Wild Ass (Zgzzs 
onager) ; (6) the Saiga Antelope (Saéga fartarica), The 
remaining mammals met with, whether as residents or as 
temporary visitors, belong either to the fauna of Central 
Europe or to that of Northern Siberia. 

Now this is exactly the same series of mammals which 
Dr. Nehring’s continued researches in the stone quarries 
of Westeregeln (in the Circle of Manzleben) have brought 
to light. As regards the number of individuals the 
steppe-mammals show an undoubted predominance. The 
most numerous are the Jerboas and the Sousliks, which 
must formerly have inhabited the neighbourhood of Wes- 
teregeln in large numbers. Nearly quite as numerous 
must have been the wild asses, of which the teeth and 
bones occur in large masses. ‘There are also many 
remains of Voles, mostly of such species as at the pre- 
sent time are only found in Eastern Europe and Western 
Asia, Of the marmot and piping-hare Dr. Nehring has at 
present only single examples, but expects to find more as 
his excavations continue. 

Of the characteristic steppe-mammals mentioned above 
the Saiga is the only one not yet found at Westeregeln. 
But it 1s to be expected that it will yet be discovered 
there, because the whole facies of the extinct fauna indi- 
cates its former presence, and the Saiga has already been 
found fossil in several places further to the west. Perhaps 
also a specimen of a supposed large sheep (Us), which 
was obtained some years ago near Westeregeln, may 
really have belonged to the Saiga. 

On the whole, if we put the Saiga aside, the Diluvial 
fauna of Westeregeln seems manifestly to have been a 
steppe-fauna, and brings us to the conclusion that the 
district in which these animals dwelt must have been a 
steppe of similar character to that which now extends 
between the Volga and the Ob, and perhaps have been 
even in direct connection with it. That the animals, the 
remains of which are found in the Diluvyium of Weste- 
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regeln, actually lived on the plains under the Harz, Dr, 


during a certain portion of the Diluvial period. 

If the above conclusions are right it follows that in a 
former epoch those parts of Central Europe which were 
formerly covered by the sea generally became steppes 
before coming into their present condition. Perhaps the 
Magdeburg-Halberstadt steppe extended sonthwards over 
Aschersleben and Halle into the valley of the White 
Elster, for Prof. Liebe has found, near Gera, fossil re- 
mains of several specimens of the large Jerboa, as also 
of the Sonslik and other animals which have been ob- 
tained at Westeregeln. Besides, remains of the same 
animals, as well as those of the Saiga antelope and wild 
ass, have been found at several other points to the west. 
It follows, therefore, that the steppe must have extended 
considerably in that direction. 

The result of these investigations is the more important 
as manifest traces seem to show that at the Steppe period 
man had already occupied the plains of middle Europe, 
and occasionally took up his abode even on the ancient 
steppe of Westeregeln. 

The cause of the disappearance of the ancient steppes 
of Central Europe Dr. Nehring supposes to have been 
the gradual increase of the forests which advanced along 
with the change of climate. In the Steppe period England 
and Scandinavia were still joined to the continent of 
Europe, the North Sea and the East Sea did not exist in 
their present extent, the Gulf Stream had a more northern 
direction, and the climate was drier and more severe 
than it now is. As the climate softened and the forests 
advanced from the wooded hills, the steppe animals 
gradually withdrew themselves towards the east, and dis- 
appeared, leaving only fossil remains to attest their former 
abundance. 


THE COLORADO BEETLE 


Wii have already several times referred to this destruc- 

tive insect, and now that it has reached Europe 
we give an illustration of the creature in its various con- 
ditions, along with some notes which have been forwarded 
to us by Mr. Andrew Murray. The Board of Trade 
have reissued the circular, with a coloured illustration, 
referred to in our article on Our Insect Foes, vol. xv., 
» SS 
F The Colorado beetle belongs to that subdivision of 
vegetable-feeding species known as Phytophaga. It may 
help the general reader toan appreciation of their place and 
character if we mention the Turnip flea as a British species 
of this section, and sti!l nearer to it those brilliant green 
little gems that are to be seen in quantity on the leaves of 
the white nettle (Lamuz adbuut) in summer, and which 
in Scotland bear the colloquial name of Virgin Maries, 
an appellation, however, which is also there sometimes 
indifferently given to the ladybird. The genus in this 
great section to which these little insects equally with 
the Colorado beetlc belong is named Chrysomela. It is 
true that its first describer, Say, named it Doryphora 
decemlineata, and that at first that designation acquired 
such extensive currency that it was all but universally 
adopted ; and many people from old habit or deference to 
general usage, even when they know it to be an error, still 
use it; but all entomologists know that it is not a Dory- 
phora, but a portion of the great genus Chrysomela, with- 
ont going into other details. The difference between 
them can be very easily pointed out by one single 
character. Doryphora is a massive Chrysomela with a 
strong spike projecting forwards from the middle (the 
mesosternum) of the under side, while Chrysomela has 
no such spike. The former isa genus peculiar to the 
South American region, including Central America, and 
contains the largest, finest, and most beautiful species of 
the family. Some of them are somewhat similarly 


marked to the Colorado beetle, which no doubt led to 
Nehring has proved satisfactorily by his own researches. — 
It follows that this country must have formed a steppe 


Say mistaking the genus. But although the Colorado 
species and its allies are clearly enough Chrysomela, 
systematists in arranging that genus have broken it up 
into several fsub-genera or new genera, and the latest 
authority (Chapuis) has placed them in a genus named 
Leptinotarsa, but at the same time indicates his opinion 
that a further subdivision must take place, which will 
leave the Colorado beetle and its relations in a sub-genus by 
themselves, as was long ago (1837) proposed by M. Chevro- 
lat, under the name of Polygramma. For the characters of 
these subdivisions we refer to M. Chapuis’s genera, and 
for the specific characters of the species falling under 
Polygramma to Stahl’s diagnosis and Mr. Riley’s first 


Larva of Colorado Beetle; natural 
size.—Notz. The double row of 
black spots along the abdomen is 
not sufficiently distinct in this cut, 


Potato leaf with eggs of Colorado 
Beetle on under side. 


Magnified Sketch of 
Colorado Beetle. 


Pupaof Colorado Beetle; Colorado Beetle ; 
natural size. natucal size. 


Missouri Report (1869). These are, first, the true Poly- 
gramma (Decemlineata, Say) that has occasioned all this 
alarm, which is the most northerly species, its native 
home being the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains and 
the prairies extending eastward. Next a variety called 
Alultilineata by Walsh and Stahl, but which is not speci- 
fically distinct. Then a good species, Polygramma 
juncta, which ranges through the Confederate States of 
North America, and is eastly recognised by two of the 
dorsal black lines uniting to make one thicker one. 
Farther to the south, about Vera Cruz and Costa Rica, 


| &e., there is another species very like the Cclorado 


species, called Polygramma undecemlineata, Stahl, and 
which is found in enormous numbers in these parts of 
Mexico. Lastly Stahl records another, which we have not 
seen, from Mexico, under the name of xovemtlineata, 
All these feed on different plants, although probably 
plants all belonging to the same order, the Solanacez. 


NOTES 

THe Society of Arts has awarded its Albert Medal ‘ for dis- 
tinguished merit in promoting Arts, Manufactures, or Commerce, 
to Jean Baptiste Dumas, member of the Institute of France, the 
distinguished chemist, whose researches have exercised a very 
material influence on the advancement of the Industrial Arts.” 
The Society’s Medals for papers read during the session, have been 
awarded to Prof. Barff, M.A., for his paper on “ The Treatment 
of Iron for the Prevention of Corrosion ;” J. Meyerstein, for his 
paper on “Stenochromy, a Novel Method of Printing in Co- 
lours;” A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., for his paper on ‘The Measurement 
and Settlement of Musical Pitch ;” B. St. John Ackers, for his 
paper entitled ‘* Deaf not Dumb ;” Commander Cameron, R.N., 
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C.B., for hls paper on ‘‘ The Trade of Central Africa, Present 
and Future ;” James Irvine, for his paper on ‘‘ Our Commercial 
Relations with West Africa, and their Effects on Civilisation ; ” 
Sir Douglas Forsyth, C.B., K.C.S.1., for his paper on ‘* The 
Progress of Trade in Central Asia ; WW. Thomson, for his paper 
on ‘‘ The Sizing of Cotton Goods,” 


A CIRCULAR has heen issued by Messrs. Rowe and Groser, 
the hon. secretaries of the British Association Reception Com- 
mittee at Plymouth, giving some interesting information about 
that town. Appended to this is a useful table of the tourist 
fares to Plymouth from some of the principal stations in the 
kingdom. Desides Mr. Warington Smyth, Prof. Odling and 
Mr. Preece have been named as lecturers. One of the excur- 
sions is likely to be to Exeter; at least the inhabitants of that 
interesting city are taking active steps to bring this about. 
Those of the members who were at the Exeter meeting of 1869 
have no doubt many pleasant memories of the visit. The fine 
museum, which was only completed in time for the reception of 
the Association, is now filled and admirably arranged under 
the guidance of Mr. W. S. M. D’Urban, F.L.S. The Dublin 
people have already begun to prepare for the meeting in that 
city in 1878. A meeting was held in the Mansion House the 
other day, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, when it 
was announced that subscriptions had already been received to 
defray expenses. Dr. Ball is one of the hon. secretaries. 


AT the conclusion of the last meeting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, as we stated last week, a special meeting 
was held to consider a proposed alteration in the bye-laws. 
The following is a short account of the business transacted :— 
Before the last election of officers of the Society (in Feb- 
ruary) two or three of the fellows printed a balloting list 
of their own, and having circulated it amongst the fellows with- 
out any indication of its private origin, many of them used it as 
a polling paper at the election, under the impression that it had 
been issued by the Council. The election was also influenced in 
another way by the putting up for secretary the name of a 
fellow who had declined to serve. By these manceuvres a 
curious anomaly in the bye-laws was made effective—so effective 
indeed that ane member was elected to the council by a few 
votes, whilst another who had obtained a far larger number of 
votes was ruled not elected. With the view of avoiding such 
thwarting of the will of the society in future, the council ap- 
pointed a committee to revise those of the bye-laws which bore 
upon the subject. The present special meeting was called to 
consider the proposed alterations, and they were now submitted 
for approval or rejection, An amendment, however, which was 
proposed by Lord Lindsay, the foreign secretary, was carried, 
deferring their consideration until after the next election of 
officers. 


A VERY Satisfactory Repor! by the Savilian Professor of Astro- 
nomy, Oxford, as Director of the University Observatory, has 
been made to the Board of Visitors for the year between 
June 1876 and June 1877. The instruments all seem to 
have worked well except the sun spectroscope, which became 
seriously deranged in the month of August last, and has not yet 
been reinstated. 426 photographs of the moon (making alto- 
gether, to this date, 652) have been taken with the De La Rue 
reflector during the year; of these by far the greater number 
appear to be suitable for micrometric measurement. This will 
be systematically applied so soon as the Observatory is in pos- 
session of the costly mlcrometer now in process of construction 
by Mr. Simms, and which isto be the gift of Dr. De La Rue to 
the Observatory. Then will commence the difficult but in- 
teresting research relative to the amount of the physical libration 
of the moon. 259 complete measures of 117 double stars 
have been taken during this year with the great equatorial. 
A second set of observations of six of the satellites of 


Saturn has been completed. These comprise thirty measures 
of the co-ordinates of Titan, twenty of Rhea, fourteen of 
lapetus, fourteen of Dione, twelve of Tethys, and two of 
Enceladus. The sun’s chromosphere had been observed and 
delineated on twenty-two days. Eight measures of the difference 
of the R.A of Venus and A Geminorum, and seven of the differ. 
ence of declination, were taken at the time of their conjunction. 
Preparations are being made for observations of the planet Mars 
at its approaching opposition, with a view to the determination 
of solar parallax. For this purpose the director has devised a 
new form of micrometer capable of measuring with the requi- 
site exactness distances to the extent of forty minutes of arc. 
If this instrument realises his expectations he thinks it may 
supersede Bessel’s heliometer. It may properly be called a 
duplex heliometer-eycptece, The director suggests the advisability 
of now printing the Proceedings of the Observatory. 

A STATUE has been erected at Nancy by public subscription, 
to Mathien de Dombosk, the creator of the Roville experimen- 
tal farm, and one of the earliest scientific agriculturists of France. 
He was born at Nancy on July 30, 1777. 

THE Prussian Government has ordered Berlin to be con- 
nected with Hamburg by a subterranean telegraph, in order to 
avoid perturbations during thunderstorms, which have heen very 
frequent this spring. Similar measures will be adopted for 
other large towns in Germany. 

M. GAUTHIER VILLARS has published in Paris a volume of 
logarithms, containing tables for all numbers from © to 
434,000,000,0c0 with twelve decimals, by M. Namur, secre- 
tary of the Ecole Moyenne of Thuin-on-Sambre (Belgium). 
This wonderful volume, selling at three francs, has been printed 
by order of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Belgium. 

On Wednesday, June 27, the Harveian Oration at the Royal 
College of Physicians was delivered by Dr. Sieveking. The 
orator vindicated the claims of Ilarvey as the true discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, the merit of which had been last 
year publicly ascribed by the Italians to their countryman 
Andrea Cesalpino. 

LIGHTING experiments with gramme machines are heing tried 
daily at the Palais de l’Industrie, in Paris. The area of the 
building is 23 acres, the elevation of roof 95 feet. This immense 
space has been lighted @ ezorno, with two electric lustres each 
composed of six electric lamps. The motive power required is 
fifty-horse power, and the results are very satisfactory, although it 
has not been stated whether they are superior to those of the Alli- 
ance system, and Jablochkoff electric candle. The Great Northern 
Railway Company regularly use electric lamps for their luggage 
room. The Paris-Lyons Railway is preparing an experiment for 
the illumination of the whole of the large Paris station. All 
these experiments are conducted with the intention of testing 
several electric systems, in order to obtain an immense lighting 
power for the 1878 international exhibition, 

Town Councils are seldom noted for either their intelligence 
or their foresight. We are glad to find, however, there is at 
least one exception, in the Exeter Town Council, who have 
decided to postpone the purchase of their town gas-works, ‘‘on 
account of the success of the electric light, and the probahility 
of its superseding gas.” This Is creditable to, the Exeter Coun- 
cillors, who, we believe, have been the first public body in this 
country to recognise the value of this latest application of electri- 
city. We hope their expectations will be fulfilled. 

A Roman correspondent of the Z?es, writing with reference 
to the shower of sand which occurred at Rome on June 22, sends a 
translation of the remarks of Father Joseph Lais, published in the 
Voce della Verité :—** The rain of sand continued although to a 
smaller extent, on the 23rd of June, on which day the heavens 
were deeply overcast. The sand fell in small perfectly spherical 
masses of about 1-25,000'h of an inch in diameter, at a maxi- 
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nium. It would appear that vesicular vapour, by the action of 
the wind, had cemented the grains of sand so as to form globules, 
analogously to what we see on a larger scale in the formation of 
hail, We are entitled to assert this, secing the speedy disagere- 
gation of these globules into grains of sand, when brought into 
contact with a little drop of water in the field of a microscope. 
The fall on the 22nd was so abundant in Rome that from the 
amount, 0°25 gramme, gathered on an earthenware disc of 30 
centimetres in radius, we argue a fall of not less than eight 
quintals per square kilometre.” The correspondent himself 
writes: ‘I am by no means satisfied that the rain was of sand 
and water. The drops on my drawing paper were easily absorbed 
by a pocket-handkerchief, and left no stain on the paper ; but my 
drawing still bears many stains from drops which apparently I 
had not touched. Since then I have washed the sky over with 
them, aud have afterwards sluiced the surface of the paper with 
water from a sponge ; yet there they remain. If sand they he, 
that material appears to have a most unusually tenacious affinity 
for the paper. If the drops were of sand and pure water I 
should expect to find that as soon as the water had evaporated, 
the sand would no longer adhere to the paper and that the spots 
would no longer be on my drawing.” 


THE Afcdlbourne Argus informs us that on May 11 the tide rose 
from five to eight feet on the eastern coast of New Zealand, and 
that at Sydney and Newcastle, on the New South Wales coast, 
the tide also rose above its usual height, though in a less marked 
degree. It will be noted that the great earthquake-wave which 
did so much damage to the coast towns of Peru occurred on 
May 10, the time of propagation of the wave from Peru to New 
Zealand being, however, not yet preciscly stated. 


Sicnor Gesst, the celebrated African explorer, while pro- 
ceeding to the Lake District, had all his scientific instruments 
and baggage burnt. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Co, have in the press, and will 
shortly publish, a translation of Fleischer’s Volumetric Analysis, 
In this work the author’s aim is to systematise the volumetric 
processes. A general scheme of analysis without previous sepa- 
ration of bases is alsu a feature of the work. The translation is 
made by Mr. Pattison Muir of the Owens College. ‘The trans- 
lator has added a few notes and supplementary methods. 


THE latest news from Yeniseisk announces the passage through 
this place of MM. Wiggins and Schwanenberg, on their way 
towards the north, Capt. Wiggins goes towards his steamer, 
which has wintered at Zureika, and after having taken on board 
the tallow he proposes to export, he will return, zz the Kara 
Sea to England. M. Schwanenberg proposes to undertake an 
exploration of the graphite mines of the Yeniseisk district, and 
to take a cargo of graphite to Europe. There is, however, little 
hope that this latter project will be realised. 


WE are glad to learn from the Annual Report of the New 
Russian (Bessarabian) Society of Naturalists that this young 
scientific body has displayed during the past year great activity. 
The following are the more important papers published by the 
society :—On the family of ephemerides from the stand-point of 
the Darwinian theory, and on the metamorphoses of axolotls, by 
Prof. Mechnikoff ; the theory of chlorophyll, by Prof. Wolkoff; 
the algolic fauna of the Black Sea, by M. Rishavy ; on the 
laws of distribution of electricity on surfaces, by Prof. Umoff. 
The society has, moreover, carried on a considerable number of 
scientific explorations in various parts of Russia, and has con- 
tinued the publication of a cryptogamic herbarium of Russia. 


THE application of new materials for paper stock which has 
occupied so much attention of late seems to have attracted some 
notice In the Philadelphia Exhibition last year. From Jamaica 
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bamboo was perhaps the most important paper-making plant 
exhibited. Of the young bamboo stems, which ere the best for 
the purpose, a very large supply, it is said, could be annually, 
by systematic cuttings or croppings, furnished from plants 
flourishing in the humid parts of the island. It seems that the 
American paper manufacturers have also wished to make experi- 
ments with bamboo with the view, if possible, of introducing 
it into the American trade ; so that, owing to the proximity of 
Jamaica to the United States, it issupposed that the supply of 
bamboo may eventually form an article of trade between the two 
countries, 

THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include two Pig-tailed Monkeys (A/acacus nemestr?- 
nus) from Java, a Black Leopard (Fe 7s pardus) from India, two 
Argus Pheasants (dizgus giganteus), a Vieillot’s Pheasant (/2- 
Plocanius vieillotti) from Malacca, presented by Sir Harry St. 
George Ord, C.B.; a North American Reindeer (Aangifer 
tavandus) from Newfoundland, presented by Capt. Edmund 
Fraser, 60th Royal Rifles; a Javan Chevrotain (7raczlus 
javanicus) from Java, presented by Mr. William Trent; an 
African Cobra (Vata haze) from the Cape of Goad Hope, pre- 
sented by Mr, Eustace Pillans ; a Hawk-headed Parrot (Devo/- 
tyus accipitrinus) from Brazil, purchased ; ten Amherst Pheasants 
(Thaumalea anherstic), two Temminck’s Tragopans (Cerfornis 
temminckit), twenty Common Boas (Bea coustrictor), born in the 
Gardens. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Oxrorp.—The following gentlemen were, on Saturday, June 
30, elected, after open competition, to demyships in Natural 
Science at Magdalen College :—Mr. J. F. Ieyes, of Liverpool 
College; Mr. R. V. Jackson, cf Chfton College; Mr. G. A. 
Buckmaster, of Christ’s Hospital and St. Gearge’s Ilospital, 
London ; Proxime accessit, Mr. A. M. Jackson, Magdalen Col- 
lege School, unattached student. These demyships are of the 
value of 95/7, per annum, and tenable for five years from the 
date of election. 


BristoL,—The first session of University College terminated 
on the 30th ult. without any special ceremony of prize-day or 
commemoration. The result of the work of this the first year 
must be considered very satisfactory, for in spite of several serious 
disadvantages, the lateness of the arrangements and appoint- 
ments of last autumn, and the inconvenience of the crowded 
temporary premises, upwards of four hundred students have been 
enrolled. This number exceeds that of the first year of either 
the Newcastle or Leeds Colleges of Science, or of the Owens 
College. Lectures have also been delivered at Stroud in connec- 
tion with the clothworkers’ industry in the departments of textile 
fabrics and chemistry. Prof. Rowley has also delivered a course 
of lectures in literature at Bridgewater. Most of the courses of 
instruction only extended until Easter, when several of the tem- 
porary appointments expired. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment the numbers attending the classes in the third term has not 
been so great as in the preceding. The chemical laboratory has 
been in full swing, and evening practical classes have been added 
since Easter. The only reappointments hitherto concluded are 
the professorships of chemistry and modern literature, the lec- 
tureship in experimental physics, and the assistant lectureship in 
chemistry. The other reappointments are held over until the 
election of a principal, which will take place during the present 
month, It is understood that there are sixty candidates for this 
important post. No provision has yet been made for a lecture- 
ship in engineering, 

St. ANDREWS.—We understand that Prof.’Fischer, the pre- 
sent occupan: of the chair of mathematics in the University of 
St. Andrews, has made application to the University Court of 
St. Andrews for leave to resign his chair on a retiring allowance. 
As the necessary arrangements will most probably be completed 
during the present summer vacation, a new appointment will 
fall to be made before the opening of the session in the United 
College in November next. The patronage of the chair belongs 
to the Crown, 
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TAUNTON COLLEGE ScHooL-—In reference to our article on 
Taunton College Scbool, Mr. C. P. Bahin, of Heaton Moor, 
Stockport, writes that science was taught at that school before Mr. 
Tuckwell’s time. Mr. Bahin forwards us a prospectus of the 
school for the year 1860, and what position was allotted to science 
at that time in the school may be inferred from the fact that 
‘Physical Science” comes in as the last subject in the General 
Department after Fortification, that no mention is made of it in 
the Classical Department, and that ‘* Monthly Lectures on 
General and Scientific Subjects are given during the winter 
season ; and in summer, occasional excursions, with a view to 
the practically illustrating the various branches of Natural History, 
are taken in one of the weekly halEholidays.” This is exactly the 
state of things we have all along protested against, and which Mr, 
Tuckwell has managed so successfully to remedy in the case of 
the Taunton School. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Reale Istituto Lombardo dt Scienze ¢ Lettere. Rendiconti, vol. 
x., fase, ix, and x.—On the equation of the eikosahedron in the 
resolution of equations of the ffth degree, by M. Klein. —Further 
notices and observations on the comets of 1877, by M. Schia- 
parelli.—On the morphological nature of distigma, by M. Maggi. 
—Case of fracture of the neck and diaphysis of the femur, by M. 
Scarenzio.—The combustibility of tobaccos, by VI. Cantoni.— 
Stratigraphical observations on the Province of Pavia, by M. 
Taramelli.—Experimental researches on heterogenesis, by MM. 
Maggi and Cantonii—On the relative length of the index and 
ring finger cf the human hand, by M. Mantegazza. 

Fasc. xi.—Contributions to the morphology of Amphizonella, 
by M. Maggi.—On the Arachnida of Greece, by M. Pavesi.—On 
the tension of induced electricity, by M. Macaluso.—The albu- 
minous matter of urine, by M. Pellogio.—On the relative and 
specific weight of the cerebellum and the arch of the cranium, by 
MM. Colombo and Pizzi. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 

Chemical Society, June 21.—Dr. Gladstone in the chair. 
The president announced the following grants frorn the Research 
Fund of the Society : Dr. Wright, 50/.; Mr. Neison, 257. ; Mr. 
C, Williams, 252. ; Mr. G. Harrow, ro/, The following papers 
were read: On diamyl, by H. Grimshaw. This substance was 
prepared by the action of sodium on amyl bromide. It boils at 
160°. A chloride and acetate were obtained and investigated. 
By the action of caustic potash on the acetate, two alcohols were 
formed boiling at 202° and 212°. On oxidation acids were 
formed.—On the action at a high temperature of certain volatile 
metallic chlorides on certain hydrocarbons, by Watson Smith. 
a. The authcrinvestigates the action of antimony trichloride, and 
tin tetrachloride on naphthalin, benzene, and toluene, when these 
substances are severally passed in the state of vapour through 
red hot tubes. Benzene and tin tetrachloride gave a very large 
yield of diphenyl in one distillation, Toluene and antimony 
trichloride gave oils boiling at 270—320°, Naphthalin and 
antimony trichloride : 77 grm. of the former yielded 24:2 grm. of 
yellow crystalline isodinaphthyl ; with tin tetrachloride, in addition 
to a large yield of isodinaphthyl, a reddish oil, and a citron 
yellow powder were obtained. 2, Isodinaphthyl sulpho-acids and 
salts with certain other derivatives; the « and 8 sulpho-acids 
were prepared, also an oxydinapthyl, a nitro-substitution pro- 
duct, and a cyarogen derivative. cA newdinaphthyl. In the 
purification of crude isodinaphthy] by petroleum spirit, a fine red 
solution was obtained ; from this the author succeeded in separat- 
ing three substances melting at 75°, 147°, and 253°; the latter is 
probably Lossen and Otto’s polymeric dinaphthyl, the second 
is an isomeric dinaphthy] already obtained by Lossen, the first is 
a new isomeric dinaphthyl.—On the action of alkaline oxalates 
on the earthy carbonates, and of solutions of alkaline carbonates 
on the earthy oxalates, by Watson Smith. The author having 
observed that when a solution of ammonium oxalate was bronght 
into contact with chalk or powdered marble, an ammoniacal 
odour at once became apparent, has carefully measured the extent 
of this and similar reactions.—Note on thallus platinocyanide, 
by R. J. Friswell and A. J. Greenaway. In 1871 one of the authors 
stated that the above substance was colourless, but that a compound 
of it with thallious carbonate crystallised in dark red needles 
reflecting a green metallic lustre. Carstangen having confused the 
two substances and stated that thallious platinocyanide crystallised 
sn blood red needles, the authors have re-investigated the question, 
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and fully confirmed the statements made in 1$71.—Qn erystal- 
lised barium silicate, by E, W. Prevost. Pisani having stated 
that this substance crystallises in barium hydrate reagent bottles, 
the author has examined similar crystals, and finds that they 
consist of barium hydrate.—A note on anethol and its homo- 
logues, by W. H. Perkin. | Methylparoxyphenylacrylic acid, 
when boiled ina bulb tube, furnishes a distillate, consisting of 
an oil with the formula CjH,,0, which on oxidation yields 
apparently anisic acid. Methylparoxyphenylcrotonic acid yields 
anethol, methylparoxyphenylangelic acid yields a similar sub- 
stance.— Note on persulphocyanic acid, by R. W. Atkinson, 
Japan. The author discusses the constitution of the above sub- 
stance, and after investigating various silver and mercury com- 
pounds, concludes that the formula proposed by Glutz is probably 
correct.—On the oxidation products of the aloins, by A Tilden, 
DSc. Barbaloin and socaloin when oxidised by potassium 
dichromate and sulphuric acid, yield a yellowish substance, 
which the author proposes to call aloxanthin, having the formula 
C,;H,)0,. This substance, when treated with fuming nitric 
acid, yields a yellow nitro-acid, having the properties of aloetic 
acid. 


Geological Society, June 6.—Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—The Rev. Charles Leach, 
William May, John W. Myers, and John Fletcher Pagen, were 
elected fellows of the Society. The following communications 
were read: On the rank and affinities in the reptilian class of the 
Mosasauridz, Gervais, by Prof. R. Owen, C.B., F.R.S. Tne 
author stated that while the Mosasaurians had been originally 
referred to the Cetacea by Camper, then to Crocodilia by Faujas 
de St. Fond, and to the Lacertilia by Cuvier, Prof. Cope had 
recently thought he recognised in them Ophidian affinities, 
spoken of them as “sea-serpents,” and formed of them an order 
called Pythonomorpha. Ife then discussed in detail the various 
characters presented by the remains of these animals. ‘The dis- 
tinctive characters did not appear to the author to be sufficient 
for ordinal rank, and with P. Gervais he regarded the Mosa- 
sauridze asa family of Lacertilia equivalent tothe Iguanodontide 
and Megalosauridze in the order Dinosauria. The order Lacer. 
tilia among reptiles, being equivalent to the order Carnivora or 
Feree among Mammals, the Mosasauriaus would be the equi- 
valents of the seals in the latter.—Note on the occurrence of the 
remains of A/yexarctos in the red crag of Suffolk, by Prof. 
William Henry Flower, F.R.S. The traces of Hyaexarctos, 
described by the author in this paper, consist of a right and a 
left frst upper molar, which were obtained from the Red Crag 
of Waldringfield, and are so much alike, that but for the former 
being rather more worn, they might have belonged to the same 
animal, Ou comparison these teeth were found to show no 
appreciable difference from the corresponding teeth of the 
original specimen of yenarctos sivalensis from the Sewalik 
Hills, and hence the author did not venture to regard them 
as representing a species distinct from the Indian one.— 
On the remains of yfsodon, Portheus, and fchthyodectes from 
British cretaceous strata, with descriptions of new species, by E, 
Tulley Newton, F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey. —On the 
precarboniferous rocks of Charnwood Forest, Part I., by the 
Rey. E. Hill, F.G.8., and the Rev. T. G. Bonney, F.G.S. 
The anthors described a mass of slates, grits, and volcanic 
breccias, accompanied by some knolls and dykes of syenite, 
spread over a space of about fifty square miles. They showed 
that the patches marked on the Survey Map as greenstone of 
Bardon, Birchwood, and Buck Hill, except a very small] portion 
of the latter, are really altered rock ; that the syenite knoll of 
Bawdon Castle carries a mass of oreccia in its centre; and tbat 
the area of syenite in Bradgate House Woods must be enlarged. 
Several writers have noticed that part of the porphyritic region 
of the north-west corner is altered rock. The authors showed 
that there is in it no lgneons rock at all, and that the same is 
the case with every one of the smaller patches marked as 
porphyry on the Survey Map. All are volcanic brecc'as, ashes, 
or agglomerates, some of enormous size. The extent to which 
volcanic materials enter into the rocks of the district is remark- 
able. The authors endeavoured to correlate the stratified rocks, 
and adduced evidence to prove that the pebble and ash-beds of 
Forest Gate, the grit and pebble-beds of the Hanging Rocks, 
the similar beds in the gronnds of Mr. A. Ellis, at Swithland, 
and the quartzites of Bradgate Stable Quarry, Groby Pool, and 
Steward’s Hay Spring, form one borizon ; the slate breccias of 
Blores Hill, Bradgate, Ulverscroft Mill, Markfield, Bardon, and 
lligh Towers, a second ; the coarse ash-beds of Benscliff, Chitter- 
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man Hill, Timberwood Hill, and the Monastery, a third ; and the 
quartzose rocks of Charley Wood, Charley, the Old Reservoir, 
and Blackbrook, a fourth. Hence they showed that the beds 
are considerably dislocated near the syenites, which removes the 
main objection which previous writers have urged against these 
being intrusive; and they descrihed the evidence they have 
obtained as to this heing their real nature. This evidence in- 
cluded the description of actual contacts of igneous and sedi- 
mentary rock seen at two points in the wood south of Bradgate 
House, and at a third in Bradgate Park. They propose, ina 
continuation of the paper, to touch upon the faults, and to de- 
scribe in greater detail the microscopic structure of the rocks. 


Photographic Society, June 12.—J. Glaisher, F.R.S., 
president, in the chair.—A paper was 1ead by Mr. J. R. Sawyer 
on the action of light, temperature, and atmosphere upon pig- 
mented sensitive tissues ; showing that when once the action of 
light had been set up upon the sensitive pigmented tissue (used 
in carbon work) the same action was covtinzed in darkness and 
exclusion from the atmosphere; by this action an increased 
power and facility of producing large numbers of the same sub- 
ject was obtained ; as also the possibility of producing different 
tones of coloured pigments, by this Important discovery, which 
the paper described.—A paper by Mr. Herbert B, Berkeley— 
notes on the theory and practice of emulsion processes~—was 
read, relating to the use of zinc bromide in emulsions.—Capt. 
Abney, R.E., F.R.S., followed with a note giving the details 
and results of his own investigations upon the same subject.— 
Mr. R. W. Thomas, F.C.S., read a note on the nitrate of silver 
bath. 

VIENNA 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, March 8,—On some 
reactions of amido-acids: on the copper salts of leucin, tyro- 
sin, asparagin acid, and glutamin acid, on the dissolving power 
of amido-acids for cupric oxide in alkaline liquid, by M. 
Hofmeister.— On a modification in the determination of vapour 
densities, by MM. Goldschmidt and Ciamician.—Further ex- 
periments on galvanic expansion, by M. Exner. The elon- 
gations through the galvanic current were not markedly dif- 
ferent from those which would arise from heat developed by the 
current ; the differences did not amount to three per cent. of the 
whole expansion, and were partly positive, partly negative. 
Hence the author pronounces against a galvanic expansion. —On 
the teeth-apparatus in frogs and their larve, by M. Wajgel.— 
Deszription of a steerable flying machine in form of an eagle, by 
M. Grois.— The fossil bryozoa of the Austro- Hungarian miocene, 
by M. Manzoni.—On cosmic vulcanism, by M. Tschermak. He 
thinks the hypothesis most applicable to it is that which explains 
volcanic phenomena on the earth by gases and vapours, which 
have been held absorbed in the supposed liqnid interior, but 
developed in the gradual solidification.—On point systems in 
rational space curves of the fourth order, by M. Weyr.—On 
polypes and jelly fishes of the Adriatic, by M. Claus.—On 
Sagartia troglodytes Gosse, by M. v. lleider.—On diffusion of 
gases through clay cells, by M. Puluj. He finds, inter alia, 
that water vapour diffuses more quickly than air (and here con- 
tradicts Dnfour’s statement that dry air diffuses more quickly 
than moist), Vapours diffuse approximately in inverse ratio of 
the fourth root of their densities. 


Paris 

Academy of Sciences, June 25.—M. Peligot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read:—On the heat liberated by 
chemical combinations in the gaseous state; anhydrous acid 
and water, by M. Berthelot.—On the equivalent of organic 
compounds, by M. Berthelot.—On a new anthophyllite of 
Bamle, in Norway, by M. Des Cloizeaux. Anthophyllite (in 
this specimen) presents new similarities to amphiboles; like 
them, it may contain a laige proportion of aluminium (twelve per 
cent.) in varieties of homogeneous appearance, and it has a 
marked tendency to pseudomorphism.—Keply to observa- 
tions of M. Mouchez (continued), by M. Villarcean.—On an 
apparatus called a central obturator-inflamer, capable of adapta- 
tion to all cartridges, by M. Cosson. ‘The inflamer is a cylindro- 
conical case forming an air-chamber, in which the priming 
explodes; the gases are distributed by slits inthe top of it. The 
obturator is a convex sheet iron shield with serrated border, and 
a central hole for the inflamer. The combination is placed in 
the socket of the cartridge, and the obturator then tlattened, 
so as to firmly and hermetically close the base. Among other 
advantages, it is claimed to improve the range, increase the 
penetration, diminish recoil, and preserve the fcartridge-sockets 
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intact.—H. M. Don Pedro d’Alcantara was elected foreign 
associate in room of the late M. Ehrenberg. He obtained 
thirty-nine votes, M. Van Beneden one.—On the state of the 
vines of Mezel, near Clermont Ferrand, according to a report 
of M. Truchot, by M. Anbergier.—Anthogenesis in subterra- 
nean pucerons of the Graminez, by M. Lichtenstein.—On a 
means of avoiding the resonance of the seventh minor harmonic 
of the fundamental in the series of grave cords of the piano, 
by M. Dien. The damper (which is the canse) is allowed to 
act in its ordinary place, but it moves, simultaneously, a lever 
having at lts upper end a second damper, which touches the 
cord at a quarter of its length, and causes resonauce of the 
double octave, destroying completely that of the defective 
triple minor seventh.—Historical remarks on the theory of 
motion of one or several bodies, of constant or variable 
forms, in an incompressible fluid, &c. (continued), by M. 
Bjerknes.—New method of elimination of arhitrary func- 
tions, by M. Minich.—On a solar spot observed during the 
month of June, 1877, by M. Tacchini.—On the 3rd a small spot 
(the only one) appeared in the east, and gradually enlarged to 
40s., by the 7th continuing of this size (some small spots which 
presently appeared with it ever changing) till it was near the 
border on the 13th. On the 14th, when projection and photo- 
graphy revealed hardly a trace of the group, the spectroscope 
discovered very lively chromospheric flames ; higher up, several 
oblique fragments, evidently from violent eruption, eruption 
flames on the right, and lastly, a nebulous chromospheric mass, 
well illuminated and slightly divergent. There was constant 
commotion of matter. The case is cited as against M. Janssen’s 
view.—On a glass of phosphate of lime, by M. Sidot. Lt is per- 
fectly transparent, very refringent, (index 1°525), can be cut like 
ordinary glass, is dissolved by oxides of cobalt and chromium, is 
not attacked by cold acids, but is attacked by boiling acids and 
by potash, is not attacked by hydrofluoric acid—On the dis- 
sociation of carburets by means of palladium wire, and on the 
relation of these facts with actions of presence or catalytic phe- 
nomena, by M. Coguillion. To analyse carburets with palladium 
wire there must be enough oxygen to work complete combustion of 
the constituent carbon and hydrogen,—On the determination of 
potash, by M. Carnot.—On the nickelised iron of Santa Catha. 
rina, in Brazil, by M. Guignet. The bed is naw exhausted ; it 
is thought to have been a meteorite with weight not under 25,000 
kilogs. (the Ovifak block was 20,000 kilogs,, and so was that of 
Durango, Mexico, found in 1805). The last portions had very 
little nickel.—Description of several minerals, by M. Pisani,— 
Reply to objections raised by M. Naudin against the project of 
an interior sea in Algeria, by M. Roudaire.—Investigation ot the 
free acids of gastric juice, by M. Richet. Pure gastric juice con- 
tains almost only mineral or similar acids; organic acids in- 
crease when, left to itself, it ferments. Aliments increase by 20, 
50, and even 70 percent., the acidity of liquids in the stomach. 
The mineral acid continues predominant so long as there is no 
putrefaction.—On lymph as an agent of propagation of vaccinal 
infection, by M. Raynaud. The observations are somewhat dis- 
cordant, but the virulence of lymph from a vaccinated region is 
demonstrated.—On the pebbles of @ hill near Vailly, in the 
department of Aisne, by M. Robert. 
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THE “INFLEXIBLE” 


TS question which has been raised respecting the 

stability of the //fer7b/e, important as it is with 
reference to that ship, leads to very much wider and 
more general considerations. It is already known that 
the same principle, or want of principle, which has 
brought doubt upon the one ship appears also in the 
Ajax and the Agamemnon, and is to be reproduced in 
the only ship of much size or importance which the 
Government purpose commencing during the present 
year. But even in this succession of large and costly 
ships we see probably but the beginning of a system 
which, having thus received countenance and sanction in 
the highest quarters in this country, may not improbably 
become extended over the navies of the world. We 
propose, therefore, to explain to our readers the nature 
of the question itself and the manner in which it has 
arisen. 

And as an essential preliminary we will first explain what | 
is meant by the terms “stability” and “curve of stability.” 
For the purpose of this elementary explanation it will be 
sufficient to take the case of a ship floating in still water. 
In Fig. 1, which represents the transverse section of a 
ship taken through the centre of gravity, M represents 
the metacentre, G the centre of gravity, and PR the centre 
of buoyancy, W L being the water-line when the ship is in 
an upright position. Supposing the ship to be inclined 
through an angle of 6 degrees from that position by an 
external force, and w,L, to become the new water-line ; 
she will now tend to return to the upright position with a 
righting force equal to her total weight or displacement, 
acting with the leverage of Gz, and therefore equal to 
Wx GZ. This is obviously the case, because while the 
ship is held in the inclined position her weight will be 
acting downwards through G in the direction of GH, 
which is perpendicular to the water’s surface, w, 1,, and 
her buoyancy, which may be supposed to act collectively 
through its centre of buoyancy, B,, will be pushing up- 
wards through the line B, mM, and therefore the righting 
effect will be that of the two forces (weight and buoyancy, 
which are alike) acting at the opposite ends of the lever, 
G Z, as previously stated. It is equally certain that in all 
ordinary forms of ship Gz will be changed in length as 
the ship’s angle of inclination is changed, and if we 
calculate its lengths for a series of angles, and set up 
the lengths so obtained as ordinates along a base line on 
which abscissze are measured off to represent the angles 
of inclination, we can draw a curve line through the 
points so obtained, and thus form what is called a “ curve 
of stability.” The first instance on record of this being 
done for an actual ship or design is that given in a paper 
“On the Stability of Monitors under Canvas,” read in 
1868 at the Institution of Naval Architects, and published 
in their Zransactions, and in several other places. After 
stating the amount of stability which certain rigged 
monitors would have under given conditions, and showing 
that the maximum stability, and even the vanishing sta- 
bility was reached in them at moderate angles of inclina- 
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tion, Mr. Reed said : “It must be obvious that the danger 
to be apprehended by these monitors when under canvas 
is very great ; and when we think that they are liable at 
any moment to be overtaken by sudden gusts of wind, 
and that if they are heeled over beyond 8 deg. or ro deg., 
the further they go the less resistance they offer to being 
capsised, their unfitness to carry sail must be quite 
evident.” 

The curve of stability was next constructed in the case 
of the Caffain, immediately before her loss, and from a 
| report by Mr. Barnes, one of the present Admiralty 
constructors, we take the following :—“ We assume that 
the side plating on the poop and forecastle has been 
so damaged that the ship may be considered a rigged 
| monitor with a free-board of about 6 ft. At that draught 
(25 ft. and 4 an inch) with an inclination of 14 deg., the 
gunwale on the immersed side is level with the water, but 
the stability of the ship notwithstanding goes on TES. 
| ing until an inclination of 21 deg. is reached. As Mr. 
Reed has pointed out in his paper (quoted above) on 
| rigged monitors, with a pressure of canvas which would 
| incline the ship to say 8 deg., the inclination of the ship 
| to the surface of the wave may reach about 34 deg. (in 
| this case) before the ship would upset. As this angle is 

| large we do not consider that even with the sides of 

the poop and forecastle destroyed, the Caffaiz would be 
| unsafe,” 

The above cases are both those of rigged ships, which 
the Jzflexible can scarcely be considered, although it 
must be acknowledged that, ‘as designed, she carried a 
considerable spread of canvas on two masts, and the pre- 
sent proposals—which we understand have been made— 
to diminish the spread of sail at all times, and to do away 
with it altogether in war time, are no doubt consequences 
of recent discoveries respecting the stability, or want of 
stability, of the ship with the unarmoured ends badly 
injured, After what has passed, however, we must accept 
the /njlex?ble as a mastless ship in time of war, and there- 
fore a ship which can do with less stability than rigged 
ships require. In order to illustrate the nature and 
character of these curves we copy, in Fig. 2, a figure 
from Mr. Thearle’s valuable work on “ Theoretical Naval 
Architecture,”! in which he has grouped half-a-dozen 
curves which may be regarded as types of various kinds 
of curves of statical stability which occur in practice, 
viz. — 


o A lofty- ee oO -ship, carrying sail. 
Do. 

A A eee iron-clad frigate, Do. 

D. A turret-ship with high freeboard, Do. 


£. A low freeboard iron-clad gun- -vessel, not 
carrying sa'l. 
f. A breastwork monitor, Do. 
To facilitate comparison, we have added to Fig. 2 dotted 


lines showing the stability of the Caf/ain as ascertained 
at the Admiralty just before her loss. The curve marked 
a shows the stability when the ship is fully stored and 
provisioned, and with the proper complement of coals on 
board with the poop and forecastle water-tight and assist- 
ing stability. The curve 4 refers to the ship under the 
same conditions, except that the poop and forecastle are 
supposed to be so damaged as not to assist stability. It 
will be observed that although Mr. Barnes considered 
® Published by Collins, Sons, and Co., in the ‘‘ Advanced Science Series.” 
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the ship safe even when she had only the stability sbown | as to contribute nothing to the ship's stability that the 
by 4, the ship actually capsised when she had the larger , Admiralty officers calculated and stated (as above quoted 
amount shown by curve a, the two curves being the same from Mr. Barnes’ report) the ship’s stability with the poop 
up to about 20 deg. of inclination, but the latter showing and forecastle destroyed. But the reader should carefully 
much greater stability both in amount and in range after | observe that as thes: unarmoured ends were wholly 
that amount of inclination was passed. Mr. Barnes no situated in the Caféain at a height of six fect above the 
doubt expected that the ship would never be pressed water, their destruction to any extent whatever could not 
under canvas enough to endanger her, but the event affect the ship's stability at small angles of inclination ; 

and in point of fact by looking at the dotted 


BS curves in Fig. 2 we see that the stability is 

the same whether these ends exist intact or 

/ fa not up to an angle of about 22 deg., for up 
ee to that point the two curves are identical. 


At that angle of inclination the poop and 

forecastle enter the water, and the curve of 

a, stability declines much more rapidly when 

they are injured than when they are unin- 

jured. In the cases of the Devastation, 

Thunderer, and some other ships, there was 

a different arrangement, and one less favour- 

able to stability, for in them the forecastle 

(not the poop) was sunk, so to speak, down 

into the armour, so as to reach to within a 

foot or two of the water’s surface. In such 

cases, of course, the curve of stability, with 

the unarmoured ends injured, begins to 

showed that in matters of this kind the measure of safety | decline earlier than if the forecastle stood wholly above 

must be ample, and that we must not trust to the chapter | the armoured side as in the Caftain's case; but the 

of accidents for the security of our men-of-war against | Devastation class are all unmasted ships, and therefore 

capsising, subject to no pressure of canvas, so that much less 

We are now in a position to explain the case of the stability was required in them than in the Cuféain and 
Inflexible wp to the point at present attained in the dis- other rigged ships. 

cussion, but in order to understand it the reader must| The /x/lexib/e class of vessels differ from all the ships 

take clearly into his mind certain differences between her previously named in a very marked manner, for in her 

the ends are entirely unar- 

Se ‘ a moured (excepting as regards 

| Typical Curves of Statical Stability. a fhertiaantall dleds lying Seven 

feet below water), and while 

PPT ce the forecastle,and poop, where 

it exists, in the other ships 

named are comparatively 

short, in her they occupy 

two-thirds the length of the 

ship—one-third at each end. 

The central part of the ship, 

one-third in length, is alone 

armoured with side-armour, 

and therefore in considering 

the stability during an action, 

we may suppose that two- 

thirds of the ship’s length, 

viz., the two wholly unar- 

:  moured ends, are destroyed, 

: , destroyed that is in the sense 

in which Mr. Barnes obvi- 


and all previous ships as regards the relations of the ously used the phrase in the case of the Captain; or, in 
armoured and unarmoured parts. In the case of the | other words, so broken and damaged by shot or shellas to 
Captain we had a ship with armour rising to a uniform | let the sea flow freely in and out of them, and therefore to 
height of six feet above the water from stem to stern, and . possess no stability to help in keeping the ship upright. In 
abave this armour at one end a forecastle and at the! Figs.3 and 4 we have, illustrated, the Zzflerible injured ial 
other end a poop, both of these being of thin iron and this manner. One of the contentions of the Admiralty is 
unarmoured. It was in view, no doubt, of these un- | that these ends cannot be injured during an action to this 
armoured ends being liable to be so injured in action! extent; but whatever the Admiralty officers may now 
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assert in this respect, it is clear that in the case of the 
Captain, they thought this amount of injury possible, and 
it is equally clear from the quotations given by Mr. 
Goschen in Parliament, that they thought the same of the 
Inflexible, when they proposed that she should be built, 
and thought this, notwithstanding the introduction of | 
certain cork-filled chambers and other sub-divisions upon 
which they now seem disposed to rely for the ship’s safety. 
We may add that even during the present controversy, 
Mr. Barnaby has published figures which assume the 
total annihilation of the ends, and if they can be totally 
annihilated it is clear they may be so far injured as to 
lose all buoyancy and stability. We may confidently 
assume, therefore, that the ends can be so far wounded 
and damaged as to cease to help the ship’s stability, and 
therefore to leave her wholly dependent upon the citadel 
for the power of keeping from capsizing. In Fig. 3 
we have shown several large injuries, such as we may 
assume modern shells are fully capable of inflicting, 
merely to help the reader to get clear ideas on the 
subject. 


The question now at issue really is, therefore, what 
amount of stability has the ship (by virtue of the citadel) 
with the ends thus injured? The 7zimes and Mr. Reed say 
that careful calculations which have been made show that 
she has none, or next to none. Hitherto the Admiralty 
have refrained from saying how much they claim for 
her. They say that the 77cs and Mr. Reed are entirely 
wrong in their calculations, and that the ship really has 
abundant stability for all purposes of safety, and they 
appeal to a model which is at the Admiralty to prove 
this. Let us say at once no model can possibly prove 
anything of the kind; the model must be weighted and 
arranged entirely to represent the results of calculations, 
and it is these results which should be clearly, and fully, 
and authoritatively stated. The Government have laid 
certain papers on the table of the House of Commons, 
but they are not yet published, and until they are in our 
hands it is impossible to pursue the subject further. We 
shall hereafter give due consideration to them, All that 
we can now Say is that with the Czféaiz case fresh in our 
memory, in which the Admiralty office dangerously 


overrated the safety of the ship in this very respect, and, 
remembering as we do that for a ship to be safe at sea, 
she should have a very large margin of stability over 
and above that which mere statical and smooth water 
conditions point to, we shall not ourselves be satisfied 
with less than the Committee on Designs laid down, viz., 
“that the angle of vanishing stability should not be fixed 
at less than 5odeg.” Nor shall we be content with this if 
this range is obtained only in conjunction with a small 
amount of stability from point to point. Mr. Reed has 
pointed out, in his letters to the 7zses, the great danger 
of considering range only, and has attacked the dictum 
of the Committee on this ground. Dr, Woolley, one of 
ts scientific members, has replied, admitting the accuracy 
of Mr. Reed’s view, but explaining that the truth he 
enunciates is so elementary and obvious that the Committee 
thought it unnecessary to mention it, and would indeed 
have considered it “impertinent” (in the proper sense of 
the word) to state it. It is difficult to take this view of 
the matter, however, when we remember that the highest 
cientific officer of the Admiralty, in a matter affecting the 


safety of four of H.M. ships of the largest and newest 
type, has seized this dictum of the Committee as a 
sufficient and satisfactory guarantee of their security. 
We fear we must conclude that the Committee either 
neglected a very serious element in the calculations, or 
else greatly overrated the skill and discernment with 
which their words would be interpreted. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OVU4T1?) 

Biitschli on the Earliest Developmental Processes of the 
Ovum, and on the Conjugation of Infusoria, 

Studien tiber die ersten Entwicklungsvorgange der 
Eitzelle, die Zellthetlung und die Conjugation acr Infu- 
sorien. Von O. Biitschli. (Frankfurt, 1876.) 

II. 
Co. now to the large and important question of 
the Conjugation of [nfusoria, its nature and bearing 
upon the life-history of the forms, we are bound to state 
at once our conviction of the inefficiency of the observa- 
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tions recorded on account of their discontinuity. Nothing 
but a close and continuous observation of the same 
forms extending over an entire life cycle, repeated again 
and again, can lead to absolute results. Errors fatal to 
the interests of truth inevitably arise, when minute 
organic forms are studied, not by continuous watching, 
but from inferences made from the phenomena manifest 
at different periods, the intervals between which are 
blank. Further, whilst the use of reagents on the dead 
forms taken at various stages is of the utmost value, when 
they are examined side by side with continuous observa- 
tion on the living form, these may be not only not instruc- 
tive but misleading when taken by themselves. 

Biitschli’s observations are numerous and interesting, 
but their value will be best estimated, by understanding 
briefly the nature of the hypothesis they are declared by 
their author to indicate. Put in its shortest form, it is 
that conjugation amongst the Infusoria is simply a rejz- 
venescence of the creatures which undergo it, enabling 
them to become “the stem ancestors of a series of gene- 
rations ” which propagate by fission. As yet the process 
of rejuvenescence has had, in biology, a limited applica- 
tion, being noticed in the formation of the swarm-spores of 
(Edogonium and other of the lowliest plants ; but its con- 
nection with sexual reproduction is not clear, as no union 
of different elements has been made out, and it is by no 
means certain that the whole process of reproduction is 
exhausted by it, When, however, it is combined with 
conjugation, as in the Bacillariacee, it becomes plainer ; 
although, so far as is known at present, it by no means 
follows that the whole generative process in these forms 
is known ; but it is to the Avxospores by which reju- 
venescence is secured in these forms that Biitschli appeals 
for the support of his theory of infusorial conjugation. 
Pfitzer and Schmitz have made what are at present the 
most complete observations of the phenomena in question ; 
from which we learn that the customary mode of reproduc- 
tion is by fission, but at each repetition the individuals 
dwindle in size, until they can apparently go no farther,’ then 
the conjugation of two individuals takes place, the forma- 
tion of auxospores being the result, that is to say rejuvenated 
individuals ; and from these a new departure of fissiparous 
generations takes place, well observed by Schmitz in 
the case of cocconema cistud. There is no coalescence ; 
the frustules simply lay themselves parallel to one another, 
they become surrounded by a common envelope of mucus ; 
the protoplasm of the cells comes into contact, each 
frustule grows larger and becomes an auxospore. What 
the influence is which these frustules exert upon each 
other is wholly unknown; but that it has a real existence 
is shown in the result ; each auxospore forming a stem 
ancestor of a new serics. 

This is what Biitschli extends to the infusoria, and 
contrary to the interpretations of Balbiani, Stein, and 


others, maintains that the act of conjugation so well | 


known amongst the Paramecia, Vorticellic, &c., is not a 
precursor of sexual products, but simply a imeans by 


1 It is impossible not to notice here the extremely iuteresting and cer- 
tamly somewhat remarkable paper of Dr. Wallich in the February number 
of the Afonthly Microscopical Fournal for 1877, “* On the Relation betweea 
the Development, Reproduction, and Markings of the Diatomacez ;” for in 
this paper what is apparently the au.xospore of Pfitzer and Schmitz is called 
the sporangial frustule. E I size befor 
conjugation appears to have become enormous in proportion, aud Within this 
the “new parents of the race arise,” and from the conjugation of ¢Aese the 
new forms spring as daughter frustules. 
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which these forms, exhausted by continued fission, become 
more highly vitalised and rejuvenated, and again enter 
upon the process of fissiparous multiplication, which 
indeed becomes thus their only method of increase. 

It should be noted that on the whole the facts adduced 
by Balbiani and Stein are admitted, but they are sub- 
mitted to a wholly different interpretation ; and it is 
specially insisted on that the forms that go into the conju- 
gation state are of a minimum size ; which fact Balbiani 
explains as the result of a special development for sexual 
purposes, but this is disallowed by Biitschli, who insists 
that it results from exhaustion of vitality at the terminus 
of a series of fissiparous multiplications. Indeed these 
weakened and minimised forms unite in conjugation 
and are neither absorbed into each other nor produce 
embryos, but increase in size and vitality, separate, and 
commence again the fission by which alone increase is 
effected. 

The truth of this is insisted on as deriving strong sup- 
port from some of the very remarkable external changes 
which the author has seen certain of the Infusoria 
undergo. In £uplotes and Oxytrichinee a great part 
of the cz/fary system is said to perish towards the end 
of conjugation ; and afterwards, when separation takes 
place, to be again renewed. In Colpidium colpoda the 
entire mouth was lost in conjugation, but was renewed 
again after separation. So in Bursaria truncatella, the 
conjugated animals, it is affirmed, lose entirely the com- 
plex apparatus of the peristoma, which by a new growth 
after conjugation is restored. So also there is declared 
to be a complete rejuvenescence of the more important 
internal parts. The “secondary nucleus” in S¢ylonichia 
mytilus, and in Blepharisma lateritia and Colpidium col- 
poda the old nucleus is said to be eliminated and a new 
one formed. In others, part of the nucleus is thrown off, 
and part renewed ; in others a new nucleus formed and 
coalesced with the old one. Froin these and similar 
observations it is inferred that the “essence of conjuga- 
tion consists in the rejuvenescence of both the indivi- 
duals ;” and that this is chiefly centred in the “secondary 
nucleus” which is declared to be of the utmost importance 
in the life of the creature. 

During the process of conjugation, also, the plasma- 
contents of the individuals have been seen to interchange; 
this especially in Oxy¢richinee, but also in other infusoria. 

Against Balbiani’s hypothesis—that the nucleus is the 
ovarium and the nucleolus the testis, containing spermatic 
elements—Biitschli affirms that in . aure/fa and P. col- 
poda the supposed spermatic capsule in some cases 
wholly disappeared without any following change in the 
nucleus that could be discovered, and that consequently 
it did not effect fertilisation, In short, he believes that 
the observations he has made are quit: competent to 


_ overturn the sexual hypothesis in these organisms, and to 


establish that of ve/uvenescence in its place. 
That there is extreme ingenuity in this hypothesis we 


readily admit; that there is also the utmost conflict of 


But this, instead of having dwindled in size before | 


| we are fain to dispute. 


interpretation amongst the best observers of these orga- 
nisms, we admit with equal readiness. But that the 
author’s observations give s¢zeztijic sanction to his theory 
on the one hand, or either explain away or harmonise the 
labours of his predecessors or co//aborateurs on the other, 
The exhaustive and continuous 
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method of observation—following a single form through 
all the phases of its life—has never been thoroughly 
adopted ; and conflict of interpretation inevitably arises. 
Bitschli has fallen into the same groove, and his results, 
although valuable and full of suggestion, have no irre- 
sistible meaning. They present points of new departure 
for hy pothesis, and nothing more. 

Nor can we be quite certain, from the evidence afforded, 
of the correctness of the larger and more important of 
the facts stated. We want, for example, more than a 
mere statement that the “ciliary apparatus” and the im- 
portant organs of the periséoma were actually destroyed by 
conjugation. That they are suppressed—flattened—de- 
ranged by prolonged contact, we have observed again 
and again in several forms, especially Stylonichia, Pustu- 
fata, and JJy¢ilus ; but they rapidly regained their xorwal 
condition, and certainly did not grow afresh by “ reju- 
venescence ” as in the cases stated by our author. And 
this is certainly of moment, In some important sense 
also this will apply to the nucleus and nucleolus themselves, 
Doubtless the investigations of Biitschli on the metamor- 
phoses of these bodies, especially the latter, in such forms 
as P. bur saria, aurelia, futrinum, and others have a large 
importance ; and if they should be confirmed by coz- 
finuous observation on the “ving foruz, controlled by the 
evidence of preparations, made at short intervals, under 
the influence of acetic and osmic acids, and other reagents, 
not only will Balbiani’s hypothesis become modified, but 
a sequence will be ; iven to the successive stages, often 
now wanting, in the observations of Btitschli himself. It 
is impossible not to be struck, for example, with the 
minuteness of his observations, made on the nucleolus 
changes in P. dursaria ; but they are utterly incompetent 
to accomplish his own purpose and establish his own idea. 
He declares that both Balbiani and Stein utterly mistook 
the destiny of the nucleus and nucleolus; and quite re- 
pudiates the changes said to come upon the nucleus 
during conjugation. But to establish his own hypothesis 
the whole process of morphological change in the nucleus 
at least should have been followed, and not once but many 
times. Yet the very first complete change effected in this 
organ could not be explained ; and after following it into 
fission as the result of conjugation, he observed four 
“nucleolus capsules” as the issue, in each paramecium, 
Two of these became light and clear; the other two di- 
minished in size, and became fibrous, but on the second 
day they lost their fibres and became homogeneous and 
dark ; and on the third day—vanished/ that is to say, by 
the method pursued by the observer, they were lost, and 
**no trace of them was to be fourd.” From this Biitschli 
concludes that they were “cast out,” and no further con- 
cern in relation to them is evinced ! Yet it must be re- 
membered that Balbiani describes a similar condition of 
the same forms, and considers the granules germs or ova. 
To deal thus lightly with the ejection of apparently or_ 
ganised bodies in a set of observations designed to prove 
that what have been considered ovarian, or at least sexual, 
products, was erroneous, is certainly remarkable. Clearly 
no result can be arrived at until the manner of the 
vanishing of these bodies be understood; and if they 
were ejected, until their future destiny became known- 
This is all the more imperative from the fact that efter 
the ejection of the “bodies,” the paramecium resumes its 
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normal condition in size and appearance, although the 
method by which this conclusion is reached is by saltative 
inferences, and not by continuous proofs. 

Again,—in 2. dursaria and axrelia, two “light bodies ” 
—definite products of the nucleolus—are repeatedly seen 
in successive stages aiter conjugation, but having been 
followed to a certain point we are told that “the further 
destiny of these two light bodies escaped me !” and yet it 
is assumed that the life history of the creatures is known. 

Again,—ia these same forms the xzcleus broke up into 
a hundred spherules ; and yet cur author frankly declares 
“] am not quite certain of the destiny of the ... frag- 
ments of the old nucleus!” This is the more important 
since Schaafhausen affirms that he has seen P. aurelia 
lay or deposit ova ; “the organisms crammed full of egg- 
spheres, surrounded with clear fluid, extrudes in an hour 
several times one such egg.” 

Again,—in Colpidium coljoda, after conjugation, two 
small light spheres appear, these the author “thinks 
most probably” grow out of the nucleus capsules, while 
the zcleus itself is cast out; Biitschli followed it “ for 
some time” and then it was lost, so he does not know its 
final destiny! Of what service can all the subsequent 
transformations of the organism itself be when this ejected 
organism is assumed to mean nothing? In Blepharisma 
/aterita a number of “nucleolus-like bodies ” were found 
by “squeezing and acetic acid,” but their destiny was 
never found ; while on the third day after conjugation 
“the zucleus which had been present up to this time was 
not to be found,” and so the author meets the emergency 
by supposing that it was “ cast out,” and of course had no 
meaning in the history of the organism. So also in 
Chilodon cuculus, we are told that the “ destiny of the 
original nucleus remains undetermined.” In the conju- 
gation phenomena of Sty/onichi myt?/us there is an equal 
or even more grave defect. 

In precisely the same way in the attempt made by 
Biitschli to establish the position he occupies that the 
embryonal regions of Balbiani and others as existing in 
these lowly forms are to be entirely explained by the pre- 
sence of swarm spores of internal parasites, there is the 
same want of perfect sequence, and the unscientific “no 
doubt” which is made to supply the place of facts. 

But our space is exhausted. We have not referred to 
the above defects with any attempt to depreciate a valu- 
able book. It is because it is strong enough in important 
facts to be a help in the unravelling of biological diffi- 
culties that we have not hesitated to point out the differ- 
ence between the ¢Aeorzes and the facts which it contains. 
To have attempted exhaustive criticism of such a work 
would have involved four or five times the space occupied 
by this article ; but after a careful perusal and reperusal of 
its contents, we are obliged to admit the ingenuity of the 
author both in the work he has done and the method he 
has employed for interpreting it. But it is to the former 
that we attach by far the most importance ; for whilst 
there are many missing links in evidence which make 
conclusions froin the whole unwise, there are facts given 
us which must belp future observers and land us nearer 
to the desired truth. 

It may be finally observed—1. That if the theory of 
rejuvenescence, as put and insisted on by Biitschli, be 
established for any one form, conjugation should have no 
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other meaning or place in any part of its history than 
rejuvenescence can explain. Now Stylonichia pustulata 
is amongst the forms the author has seen to conjugate, 
and as he believes, as a consequence, to become simply 
more vital and larger for renewed fissipartition. But 
Engelmann is undoubtedly right in his affirmation, that 
there is a conjugate state in which these organisms do 
not again separate, but the pair simply fuse together. 
One of the writers of this paper has observed it repeatedly 
under conditions which render error impossible ; this is 
not the place to consider to what this fusion leads, but it 
is important as a fact, inasmuch as it throws doubt upon 
the completeness of the theory of rejuyenescence, even 
supposing the facts given us by Biitschli led without 
exception up to it. Biitschli even admits that this process 
of fusion may happen, but he simply dismisses it as a 
“very unusual one”—surely all the more important on 
this account, inasmuch as we know that in more highly 
organised creatures not only a long time, but generations 
may intervene between distinct acts of fertilisation. 

2. It does not follow that if rejuvenescence be rejected 
to the extent and with the meaning Biitschli gives it, that 
it must be rejected altogether. He gives us many remark- 
able facts that deserve further experiment and research ; 
and it may result, that what he calls rejuvenescence, is one 
of the many modes by which rapidity of fissiparous multi- 
plication is in some organisms aided, and the necessity 
for the true act of fertilisation is made less frequent ; and 

3. It is clear that there are points in the theory of 
Balbiani which the facts given by Biitschli overturn ; 
while there are others that certainly remain unshaken, if 
they be not strengthened. [But it is needful to remember 
that if the facts given by Biitschli wholly invalidated 
the interpretations of Balbiani the theory advanced by 
Biitschli by no means follows as a consequence. In the 
present state of this inquiry we must seek facts indus- 
triously, and with persistent honesty, and be assured that 
their accumulation will lead to important issues ; but we 
shal! do well to place theory, however fascinating, in an 
extremely subordinate place. 

W. H. DALLINGER 
J. DRYSDALE 


VON RICHTHOFEN’S “CHINA” 


China. Ergebnisse eigener Reisen, und darauf ge- 
griinacter Studien, Von Ferdinand Freiherrn von 
Richthofen. Band I. (Berlin: D. Reimer, 1877.) 


E are glad to welcome the appearance of the first 
volume of this long-promised work from the pen 

of the well-known geologist and geographer, Baron v. 
Richthofen. We content ourselves at present with a 
general account of the work, hoping in an early number 
to be able to examine it in detail. The author has en- 
joyed rare facilities for the accumulation of material, and 
has improved them so thoroughly that the published re- 
sults of his researches will assume a leading position 
among the late additions to scientific literature. In 1860 
he accompanied Count Eulenberg on his mission to 
China and Japan for the purpose of closing commercial 
treaties between these lands and the German states. On 
the return of the expedition Baron v. Richthofen lingered 
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behind, attracted by the many unsolved problems of the 
Celestial Empire. Upto 1872 he devoted himself toa 
systematic, thorough investigation of the geography and 
geology of China, traversing in the course of seven dif- 
ferent journeys the whole eastern part of the empire from 
Canton to Corea, and penetrating westward to the sources 
of the Yang-tze-Kiang and the frontiers of Thibet. The 
essential aims of the’traveller were to place on a scientific 
basis the geography of the land, determining the hypso- 
metric relations, and the laws governing the conformation 
of the mountain-chains, to examine the general geological 
structure, especially in its relations to the great basins af 
Central Asia, and to study the laws of climatic changes. 
Other scientific questions received a minor consideration, 
and the intellectual life of the people was left entirely out of 
view. The present volume forms little more than an in- 
troduction to the elaboration of the immense number of 
observations made during the long series of years, which 
will form the body of the work. It is mainly occu- 
pied with an extensive and complete description of the 
growth of our knowledge with regard to China, forming 
a valuable index to the literature on this country. No 
small amount of space is devoted to the book, “ Yii- 
Kung,” or imperial geography, forming the sixth in the 
series of historical works attributed to Confucius, and 
covering the period 2357-720 BC. The remaining por- 
tion of the volume is occupied with the geographical 
relations of China to Central Asia, and contains a 
most important study of the loess regions of Northern 
China. They are not only considered in their relations to 
the saline steppes of Central Asia, but are compared with 
all the great loess formations known, and supply the 
basis for an interesting theory with regard to the forma- 
tion in the one case of fertile valleys, as those of the Nile 
and Mississippi, and in the other of sandy wastes, 
Scarcely less valuable is the clear and distinct picture 
afforded of the whole mountain system of this portion of 
Asia, The author finds the laws governing the confor- 
mations so simple, that less time was required to deter- 
mine the system than would have been necessary for a 
tenth of the areain Europe. Ina closing chapter on the 
problems of modern scientific geography, the author 
sharply defines the province of his science, drawing clearly 
the limits between it and political geography, ethno- 
graphy, and kindred sciences. The method to be used in 
the solution of these problems he defines as “the unin- 
terrupted consideration of the causal, mutual relations 
between the earth’s surface from its various points of 
view, terrestrial physics, and the atmosphere on the one 
side, and between these elements and the organic world 
in its broadest sense on the other side.” Of the three 
volumes yet to appear, one will be devoted to paleonto- 
logy, in which the author will be assisted by Dr. Kayser, 
Dr. Schwager, Prof. Schenk, and other able geologists 
The remaining two will contain the author’s extended 
researches into the coal-fields of China, regarded by him 
‘as more valuable than the deposits in the United States of 
America—the geological structure of the land, the climatic 
phenomena, the population as affected by these two 
agencies, the river system, means of transport by land 
and water, chief productions, mercantile possibilities, &c. 
A generous grant from the Emperor of Germany has per- 
mitted the publication of the work in a most sumptuous 
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style, and the introduction of numerous carefully executed 
maps and illustrations wherever opportunity is offered by 
the text. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
Short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great that tt 
is roposstble otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com- 
munications containing interesting aud novel facts.] 


Soldiers’ Rations 


In your issue for June 28 (p. 158) Mr. H. Baden Pritchard 
states in his article on ‘‘ Soldiers’ Rations,” ‘‘ And yet, as we 
have said, with this apparently liberal feeding, our men do not 
receive so much actual nourishment, or nitrogenous matter, as 
the German soldier.” 

My calculations, based on Prof. Parkes’ table of soldiers’ 
rations, and Prof, Frankland’s experiments on food and urea, 
give the following values of the several soldiers’ rations :— 


Foot tons. 

1, English Military lrison 4,509 
2, English Soldier (Hun-e) 3,964 
3. Prussian ,, (War) 3,812 
4. French 49 (Crimea) 3,683 
5. French fe (llome) 3,580 
6. French a3 (War) 3,538 
7. Austrian ,, (Lome) i 3,242 
8. Prussian ,, (on the march) Ben 
Mean 3,094 


As the average daily external work of a man is 353°751 foot 
tons, the efficiency of man regarded as a heat engine is 9°6 per 
cent. of the internal work. 

An efficiency of 8°2 per cent. can be obtained by engines 
working at 40 lbs. pressure and steam cut off at half stroke ; so 
that man regarded as a machine, does not occupy a very high 
position. The explanation of this is, that man is not a machine ; 
he is a machine maker. The mechanism of a cat or beetle is 
vastly higher than that of man, and yet they are immeasurably 
his inferiors. SAML, HFAUGHTON 

Trinity College, Dublin, July 7 


Printing and Calico Printing 


In your article on the Caxton Exhibition last week, there is 
the remark that the beauty of execution in the speciméns pre- 
served to us of the work of the earliest known printers suggests 
a donbt vihether the date of the actual invention must not be 
jushed back farther than the accepted one. But does that 
follow? Is not the beauty of the first printing simply the beauty 
of the wood engraving of the time? an art which had attained 
an exqnisite perfection before its application to movable type. 

That there should be dovlt and obscuiity as to the date, 
name, and claim of the first inventor can surprise no one who 
will ask himself who, for instance, was the inventor of our 
present mode of calico printing by roller; and, if he cannot 
answer, shall turn, as he has every right to do, tothe current issue, 
ninth edition, of the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica” for the satis- 
faction of his doubt. Tle will find there, in that long, elaborate, 
and amply-illustrated article, not the bare mention of the name, 
even (unless I have strangely missed what I expressly looked for) 
of the otherwise remarkable man who conceived the idea, 
mechanically wrought it out for his own immediate purpose, and 
himself elaborated its application to the printing of calicoes— 
1evolutionising that important branch of our industry—all well 
within the lifetime of men not half a century old among 
us! The Rev. Isaac Taylor—turning a moment from his own 
researches into the Etruscan mystery—should be able to tell] us 
in what precise year it was, alter 1840, that his father, Isaac 
Taylor, the author of the ‘* Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
and a long series of subsequent works, sufficient alone for a 
reputation of a high and lasting order—a teacher of teachers, the 


1 ** Animal Mechanics,” p. 62. 
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depth and extent of whose influence and the fulness of whose 
intellectual stature have not yet been adequately recognised — 
engraved on the roller illustrations for his new translation of 
Josephus, undertaken in connection with Dr. Traill, The death 
of his fellow-worker cut short that enterprise, but a portion of 
the work appeared ; and I myself, as a boy, was often in the 
little private workshop at Stanford Rives while this idea was 
struggling on the turning-lathe, through the patient genius of its 
author, for mechanical existence. In 1855 or 1856 1 found him 
superintending its actual application to the printing of calicoes 
at Manchester. The discovery received the immediate and 
inevitable compliment of piracy, and brought to him and 
his loss instead of gain. But that within five-and-twenty years 
his very ame should seem to have wholly dropped away from 
what was undoubtedly his own unaided inyention, and one withal 
of so much national importance, and in an age of lime-light 
publicity like ours, is almost a curiosity of Injustice, and throws, 
as I have said, a flood of light on a crowd of similar miscarriages 
in the indifferent past. Asa hundred years hence this also may 
be beyond remedy, kindly assist me to arrest a moment the 
remorseless tooth of All-Father Time by the insertion of this 
contemporary note. Henry CEcIL 
Breigner, Bournemouth, July 9 


Stamping out Noxious Insect Life 


THE subject of insect and germ life in Its relation to 
putretaction and infectious disease is now assuming such import- 
ance from the investigations and demonstrations of Dr. Tyndall, 
Mr. Murray, and other scientific inquirers, that I think yon may 
consider the following curious facts not unworthy of space in 
your journal. 

] observe in a report of Dr. Tyndall’s lecture on Germs, in 
NAaTUuRE, he refers particularly to the varying tenacity of life 
which germs under certain conditions exhibit, and which he 
refers to the period of incubation or stage of development up to 
the state of emergence as complete organisms, when they are 
readily destroyed. He says: ‘‘ We now tum to another aspect 
of the question ; following the plain indications of the germ 
theory of putrefaction, we sterilise in five minutes the very 
infusions which, a moment ago, were described as resisting five 
hours’ boiling, The germs are indurated and resistant, the adult 
organisms which spring from them are plastic and sensitive in 
the extreme. The gravest error ever committed by biological 
writers on this question consists in the confounding of the germ 
and its offspring. The active bacteria developed from those 
obstinate germs are destroyed at a temperature of 140° Fahr. 
Let us teflect upon these facts. For all known germs there 
exists a period of incubation, during which they prepare them- 
selves for emergence as the finished organisms, which have been 
proved so sensitive to heat. If, during this period, and well 
within it, the infusion be boiled for the fraction of a minute, 
even before the boiling point is reached at all, the softened 
germs which are then approaching their phase of final develop- 
ment will be destroyed. Repeating the process of heating every 
ten or twelve hours, each successive heating will destroy the 
germs then softened, until after a sufficient number of heatings 
the last living germ will disappear. If properly followed out the 
method of sterilisation here described is infallible ; a temperature, 
moreover, far below the boiling-point suffices for sterilisation.” 

Now as the laws of nature apply to all magnitndes alike, 
whether it be a grain of sand or the planet Jupiter, to the 
various stages of incnbation of the germs of bacteria or of 
noxious insect life, I think I may claim some credit for having 
stumbled upon, and for having applied on a practical and large 
scale, a system for eradicating insect life in animals based on 
this law of varying tenacity of life in germs and insects, More 
than two years ago I advocated this system, and in September 
last issued a circular, in which I stated that ‘‘a short time after 
clip-day 1 dipped, by immersion, the young lambs, and I 
repeated the same before harvest ; at the same time I made a 
long narrow pen alongside the stackyaid fencing, into which I 
crammed all my old sheep as close together 2s possible. I 
then, with an ordinary watering-pan, watered them all over with 
diluted fluid ; the latter operation was completed in half an hour, 
and the cost in material was less than one halfpenny per head, 
the proportions in both cases being 1 to 100. Now for results! 
I lately minutely examined the whole of my sheep, for 
the purpose of deciding if it was necessary to give them a final 

| dressing before Octoher, and I can now frankly, and without 
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hesitation, state that in the whole flock, old and young, I could 
not find a single living insect, or the germ of one.” 

In the month of March last, agreeably to my promice, I issued 
a faithful report of the results of this system of stamping out 
insect life. The sheep cleansed on this principle were absolutely 
clear of insect pests, whilst others not so treated were never free. 
T shall send with pleasure this report to any of your readers who 
may desire to have it. 

I believe I may say there is exact analogy between this system 
for exterminating insect life in animals and that adopted by Dr. 
Tyndall to show that the earliest eggs or germs of bacteria are 
extremely obstinate to kill, whilst the more fully developed are 
destroyed without difficulty, clearly showing that more than one 
treatment is necessary for the complete destruction of germ life 
as well as for a higher form of insect life, and that the same law 
applies to both alike. 

Tam fully convinced of the possibility of stamping out noxious 
insects that affect sheep and other animals, and sincerely hope 
Mr. Murray’s suggestion at the Society of Arts of united action 
to effect this purpose under the direction of science and experience 
may be acted upon with little delay. W. LITTLE 

The Hall, Heckington, Lincolnshire 


Complementary Colours 


IN NATURE (vol. xvi. p. 150) you give a most interesting, 
though very brief, account of Prof. Rood’s researches on colour, 
the result of which you sum up in these words :— 

“¢The mixture with white is the same as if the colours were 
moved towards the violet end of the spectrum.” 

I know of Prof. Rood’s results only from your abstract, but 
your summary is not a perfectly accurate account of the facts 
which you state immediately before, unless the expression 
‘‘violet end” is to be used in a new sense, or, what would be 
better, replaced by the expression, ‘‘ violet Ao/e.” : 

The following will be found a correct summary of Prof. 
Rood’s results :— 

Let the colours of the spectrum be arranged, not in a live but 
in a circle, and the gap between red and violet be filled up with 
purple. Each colour willthen be opposite to its complementary 
colour, Greenish yellow and violet, which are mutually com- 
‘plementary, are the oyposite poles, and the succession will be 
as follows :— 

Greenlsh yellow. 


Yellow. Yellowish green. 
Orange. Green, 
Vermilion. Cyanogen blue. 
Purple. Cobalt blue. 
Ultramarine. 
Violet. 


The addition of violet to any one of the colours except those at 
the two poles will bring that colour nearer to the violet pole ; 
the same addition to either of the polar colours will leave them 
unchanged as to their position in the circle. Zhe addition of 
white will have the same effect. 

As regards the effect of the addition of violet, this is what we 
might expect. Violet added to violet will only make violet. 
Violet added in small quantities to greenish yellow, which is its 
complementary, will only make it whiter without changing the 
colour. Violet added to any other colour will bring it nearer to 
violet. We might select any pair of complementaries as poles, 
and obtain a parallel result. But what is new, and if confirmed, 
most important, is that white has the same effect as violet. I 
can suggest no explanation of this. 

For the fact that every colour in the spectrum has its comple- 
mentary, see Prof. Grassmann in the PAclosophical Magazine of 
April, 1854. His paper appears to be less known than it deserves. 
The pairs of complementaries according to him are as follows :— 


Red. Bluish green. 
Orange. Azure. 
Yellow, - Indigo, 
Yellowish green. Violet. 
Green. Purple. * 


Most authorities say that purple is not to be found in the spec- 
trum, but Grassman says that under favourable conditions of 
light it may be. IJ think that in any observations on the subject 
where great accuracy is desired, the use of sunlight is to some 
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extent mi-leading, and that the true white is that of an incan- 
descent solid or liquid at a very high temperature—that is to say 
the electric light. The sun’s light is such a light where it leaves 
the body of the sun, but part of its rays are absorbed in the sun’s 
atmosphere, and the blue in greater proportion than the red and 
yellow ; and a further loss of blue rays takes place in the earth’s 
atmosphere by scattering, forming the blue of the sky. The blue 
light of the sky is taken ont of the white light of the sun. For 
these two reasons the sun’s light at the surface of the earth is not 
truly white but yellowish. 

J can scarcely doubt that when the spectrum of the electric light 
is carefully examined, it will be found to contain purple; and 
also that some simple mathematical relation will he discovered 
between the wave-lengths of every colour and its comple- 
mentary. JoserH Joun Murpny 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, co. Antrim, June 24 


Phyllotaxis 


THE theory which regards the alternate arrangement of leaves 
as the normal mode receives some support from the arrangement 
of the inflorescence of opposite lkaved plants. In Lystmachta 
nemorum the leaves are opposite, inflorescence indefinite, 
solitary, and axillary, but it will be observed that the flowers 
springing from the axils of opposite leaves are never both equally 
developed at the same time, one will be fully expanded while the 
other is yet in bud, or one will be found in seed and the other in 
flower ; it will be further observed that the oldest or most fully 
developed flower appears alternately on opposite sides of the 
stem ; if all the leaves on this plant were separated by internodes, 
the arrangement would be ¢trastichous, but owing to the sup- 
pression of the internodes between the first and second and the 
third and fourth leaves, the arrangement becomes opposite. The 
oldest of the two opposite flowers of each pair of leaves will be 
found to spring from the axil of the first, third, and fifth leaf, and 
plants with this alternate di.position of flowers may sometimes be 
met with ; but nsuallya flower originates in the axil of each leaf, 
and then the youngest or latest flowers spring from the second 
and fourth leaves of the verticil ; these latter may be looked upon 
as Originating from arrested branches. This view is supported by 
the fact that plants may be sometimes found which, in place of 
producing the late flowers in the axils of the third and fourth 
leaves, produce branches from these points instead. In Caryo- 
pAyllacec the opposite sides of the cymose inflorescence never 
exhibit an equa] amount of development at the same time, 
proving that one of the sides is older than the other, although, 
owing to non-development of an internode, it is at the same level. 
A similar arrangement occurs in Zadiate plants, but owing to 
the crowded inflorescence, it is not so evident, but it is very 
marked where branches spring from opposite leaves; one is 
generally two or three times as Jong as the other, and by tracing 
the arrangement of these long branches along the stem, the 
norma] alternate arrangement may be determined. In Scrophu- 
lariacec, where both opposite and alternate leaves are met with, 
all the above-mentioned modifications may be seen. T’eronica 
chamadrys has opposite leaves, and when the axillary racemes 
are opposite, one is invariably more developed than the other ; 
this can be best seen by examining the inflorescence in the young 
state, as the dissimilarity in size disappears in the pairs of old 
racemes owing to the younger of the two continuing to grow 
until it has acquired the size of the other ; sometimes this plant 
may be met with bearing in the axil of one of its opposite leaves 
a branch, and a raceme of flowers in the other, and in such 
instances the branches and flowers are produced oa alternate 
sides; in I”. effcinalis this is the usual arrangemeut. The 
suppression of the alternate nodes of an alternate-leaved plant 
with axillary inflorescence would produce the arrangement seen 
in Zysinachia, inasmuch as it would bring ,together flowers ot 
different ages and in different stages of expansion; but in this 
instance all the flowers would belong to the same generation or 
be the product of the same stem, whereas in Lysimeachia the 
earliest developed of each pair of opposite flowers alone belong 
to the stem, while the later flower of cach pair belong to another 
generation, and spring from a branch originating in the axil of 
the leaf opposite (owing to non-development of an internode) to 
the early flower ; the branch, however, is generally arrested, and 
the flower alone appears, although sometimes the branch is more 
or less developed. 

G. E, MASSEE 
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GEOGRAPHICAL WORK IN RUSSIA DURING 
1876 * 
8 most important journeys by Russian geographers 
during 1876 were those of MM. Prshevalsky and 
Potanin in Central Asia, of Dr. Mikluho-Maclay in Poly- 
nesia, and the meteorological journey of M. Wojeikoff 
round the world. We have from time to time given 
notes of the progress made by M. Prshevalsky, and of 
the journeys of Mikluho-Maclay. 
M. Potanin left Bulun Tokhoi (NATURE, vol. xv., p. 
461) on August 20, and after having followed the eastern 
shore of the lake Ulungur, and crossed the deep and 


rapid Black Irtysh at Durbeldjin, he reached the river | 
Kran, at Fulta, close by the Lamaite convent, Shara | 


Suma. The fertile valley of the Kran is the storehouse 
for the Southern Altai region ; the Kirghises come here 
to purchase grain from the eastern slopes of the Altai 
and from the valley of Kobdo. 
Altai by the Djamaty pass, at the sources of the Black 
Irtysh, having been reported as very difficult, M. Potanin 
crossed the ridge by a more southern pass, Urmogaity, 
at the sources of the Kran river (9,coo feet above the 


sea), and entered on a wide hilly plateau covered with | 


numerous lakes, and gently sloping to the east by a series 
of terraces, divided by border ridges. The easternmost of 
these ridges runs north and south, reaches 10,000 feet at 
the Terekty-asoo pass, and separates the high terrace of 
the Deloon river from the low tract on which the town 
kobdo is built. This place was reached by M. Potanin 
on October 16. Rich collections of plants, insects, and 
birds were made during the journey, as well as a survey 
and a geological sketch of the route, together with deter- 
minations of latitudes and barometrical measurements of 
heights. 

A most important work accomplished by the Russian 
Geographical Society during 1875 and 1876 is the geo- 
metrical levelling made along the Siberian highway, from 
Ekaterinburg to Irkutsk, on a distance of 2,236 miles. 
All meteorologists are well aware what a gap in our 
knowledge as to the distribution of pressure of the air 
upon the surfaces of large continents, arises from 
a want of geodetically-measured heights of meteo- 
rological stations. All attempts to trace isobars upon 
the Asiatic continent (one of which was made in the 
standard work of Mr. Buchan) have failed until now, the 
heights of the meteorological stations at Omsk, Tonesk, 
Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, and Nerchinsk having only now 
been directly measured. The Geographical Society has 
undertaken a geometrical levelling along the whole line, 
Ekaterinburg to Irkutsk, which levelling will afterwards 
be continued to Nerchinsk and Tashkend. This difficult 
enterprise, carried on with all possible accuracy, is now 
completed with full success, and the superintendent of the 
levelling, M. Moshkoff, is now busily engaged in com- 
puting the definitive results. 

A yet more important undertaking, accomplished by the 
Russian geodesists, Col. Sharnhorst and Capt. Kulberg, 
during the years 1873-1876, is the precise determination 
of longitudes, by means of telegraphic signals, carried out 
along an arc of 103°, between Moscow and Vladivostok, 
on the Pacific. But this work is so important that we 
hope to be able to give a special report upon it. 

We may also mention the work of Capt. Onatsévich on 
the shores of Russian Manchoaria (NATURE, vol, xv. 
p. 417), and the important cartographical work of M. 
Sidensner between the Obi and Jenissei rivers. 

Most valuable work was done also during 1876 by the 
Siberian branch of the Geographical Society. The mea- 
surements of depth of the Baikal were continued by MM. 
Dybovsky and Godlevsky, and showed that the greatest 
depth of the lake is to be found in its southern part and 
close to its north-western shore. M. Grebnitsky explored 
the region of the Southern Usuri and returned with valu- 


t “Report of the Russian Geographical Society for 1876," by the secre 
tary, V. 1. Sreznevaky. 


The crossing of the | 


able geological and botanical collections. M. Chersky 
explored the valley of the Irkut river and arrived at very 
important results, the chief of which are :—(1) that this 
valley is geologically a very old westerly extension of the 
Baikal trough ; (2) that it contains immense glacial de- 
posits ; and (3) that the outflows of basaltic lava in the 
valley are, with one exception, pre-glacial. We natice 
also the entomological excursions and the exploration of 
the Kasbek (Devdorak) glacier, made by members of the 
Caucasian branch of the Society. 

Besides these explorations, the Society has alsa issued 
some valuable publications. The most important of them 
are—(1) the fourth volume of supplements to Ritter’s 
“Asia,” being a description, by MM. Semenof and 
Potanin, of the Altai and Sayan highlands, according to 
works which appeared from 1836 to 1872 ; the names of 
the two authors sufficiently recommend the work; and 
(2) the second volume of M. Prsh<valsky’s “Travels in 
Mongolia,” which contains—the Climatology and Orni- 
thology, by the traveller himself; the Herpetology, by 
Prof. Strauch ; and the Ichthyology, by Prof. Kessler. 
The seventh volume of the .l/eza<rs of the Society contalns 
the first part of the work of Prince Kropotkin, “On the 
Glacial Period in Finland and on the Bases of the Glacial 
Theory,” with numerous maps and engravings. The 
/svestia (Bulletin) of the Society contains, besides valu- 
able small contributions, two very valuable maps of the 
Hissar and Koolab beckdoms, by M. Mayeff, and of the 
Lower Tunguska River, by M. Chekanofsky. 

The scientific results of the expedition made to the 
Amu-daria in 1875 and 1576, will appear very soon, 
They contain the astronomical, maguetical, and me- 
teorological observations made by M. Dorandt, and a 
thorough and elaborate hydrographical description of 
the Amu-daria, by M. Zuloff, with the collaboration of 
Col. Makshéeff. The first of these works is already 
printing, and contains abundance of most valuable me- 
teorolozical data (pressure, temperature of air and of the 
soil, evaporation, level of water, variations of magnetical 
elements, &c.). The Meteorological Committee of the 
Society is engaged in preparing complete tables of the 
amount of snow and rain during 1872-1876, measured at 
the numerous stations organised by the Society. Finally, 
we can only mention some of the various works issued by 
the Society in the departments of Ethnography, Statistics, 
and Historical Geography ; as, for instance, those on the 
trade in grain in Western Russia, by M. Rayevsky ; the 
ethnographical description, with maps of South-Western 
Russia, by M, Gildebrand ; the text to the ethnographical 
map of Russia, published by M. Rittich, being now at 
press; and many other valuable works of less im- 
portance. 


A POCKET HAAMMOCK 


ie these days, when exploring tours and extended 

scientific excursions are so universal, it is a great 
advantage to be able to take up one’s bed and walk, to be 
in short entirely independent of sleeping accommodation. 
Even in our own country it is often an advantage to the 
working geologist, or botanist, or zoologist, to be inde- 
pendent in this respect, and while it is sometimes no 
great hardship to make one’s bed on the heather or grass 
under the lea of a broom-bush or dyke, still it is seldom 
advisable to do so if it can be avoided. Many of our 
readers will therefore be glad to know that Seydel and 
Co. of Birmingham have devised a handy hammock, 
which bears thename ofthe “ Ashantee Hammock,” fron: 
its having been found of great service during the Ashantee 
campaign, Sir Garnett Wolseley testifying strongly to its 
manifold utility. It is made of light but strong netting, 
and can be so folded up as to be slung over the shoulder 
like a bag, or even carried in a fair-sized coat-pocket. 
From the arrangement of the ropes, hooks, and screws, it 
can be used under almost any circumstances, and, as we 
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ourselves can testify, forms a thoroughly comfortable and 
secure bed or lounge. Mr. Stanley, we believe, was so 
favourably impressed with the hammock, that he has 
taken a supply with him in his present exploration ; and 
for explorers in tropical countries, we should think it would 
prove nseful in many ways, as it can not only be used as 
a bed, but, monnted on a pole, as a travelling litter or 
palanquin. For those of our readers engaged in explorations 
of any kind, geological, geographical, botanical, zoological, 
or even in doing an ordinary tour, in remote districts, we 
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believe the hammock would be found of real service, as it 
would make them quite independent of sleeping accommo- 
dation, and would not increase the weight of their 
tmpedimenta by very many ounces. An idea of its 
construction and its adaptability to almost any cir- 
cumstances may be obtained from the illustrations we 
give. We can honestly recommend the hammock as 
likely to answer all the purposes for which it has been 
designed. 


ULE SANG TEAR IUNISIT ING TIS: 


HE lecture by Dr. Richardson, published in our issue 
of last week, has called public attention to the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, before which the 
lecture was delivered. The Institute was founded in 
July, 1876, at a public meeting held at St. James’s Hall, 
and presided over by his Grace the Duke of Northum- 
berland. The Institute has for its work a wide range of 
subjects. It has sprung, we may say, out of the necessi- 
ties of the time, and in the first instance may be considered 
as a nucleus round which will cluster the many men of 
science who are now employed in carrying out the execu- 
tive sanitary or health work of the kingdom. The various 
medical officers of health, the certifying surgeons under 
the Factory Acts, the engineers and sanitary surveyors of 
different localities, the mayors of municipalities, and the 
chairmen and presidents of local boards, all of these must 
needs take an interest in and in time form the body cor- 
porate of an institution framed for the purpose of becoming 
as it were a voluntary health parliament. In addition to 
these sections of the Institute there are many other sections 
of the community which will, we should think, earnestly 
join in the work. For reasons plainly stated by Dr. 
Richardson ladies are invited to take part in the proceed- 
ings and to help forward sanitary progress. We feel 
sure there will also be a large class of active men 
unconnected professionally with sanitary work who will 
be ambitious to take a part in the great practical scientific 
labour of the time, the only labour we may say in which 
science lends herself immediately to the aid and comfort 
of domestic life and felicity. 

The detailed work of the Sanitary Institute has been 
in some measure projected by its founders ; but it is more 
than probable that in the course of its natural development 
it will grow into something different from that which is 
now supposed. At the same time we are bound to say 
that the plan is sufficiently simple and practical to 
warrant the expectations of those who have mapped 
it ont. The objects we have seen proposed are all 
ditected to some useful and desirable end. 
a registration of the diseases of the kingdom; to 
establish communications with medical officers,of health ; 
to form local branches of the Institute throughont the 
kingdom; to examine and grant certificates of quali- 
fication to local surveyors and inspectors of nuisances, 
and to form a register of such certificated officers; to 
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investigate the chemical aspects of the sewage question ; 
to establish a sanitary exhibition, and to form a library of 
books on health subjects ;—these objects, some of which 
must needs become a part of every sanitary organisation, 
are sufficiently comprehensive to cover any amount of work, 
and to tax any amount of industry that may be found in 
the best organised public body, So far the prospects of the 
Institute are brought beyond what is common tosuch under- 
takings in their earliest days. Members are daily being 
added, and an effective Council has been elected. Already 
one of the provincial towns, Scarborongh, has invited the 
Institute to hold its first provincial Congress there, and 
in France a kindred society has been formed in sequence, 
and, it may be said without offence, in imitation of the 
one already founded in London. The visit of Dr. De Pietra 
Santa, of Marié Davy, and other savants from Paris to 
the meeting on Thursday last, Is a significant sign of the 
good feeling with which the two rival societies have com- 
menced their labours. 

For our parts we welcome heartily both Institutes, and 
shall enjoy the privilege of watching their onward pro- 
gress and recording their success. 


ON THE SOURCE OF THE CARBON OF 
ESE SAUTE 


EARLY half the dry substance of plants is carbon ; 
and it is conclusively established that they derive, 
at any rate, the greater part of it, directly from the carbon- 
dioxide of the atmosphere, which the chlorophyll cells 
have the power of decomposing in sunlight, at the same 
time evolving oxygen. But this function ef vegetation, 
which is so essential a complement to the processes of 
animal life, gives rise to many problems hitherto un- 
solved ; and an important one is whether or not plants 
avail themselves of other obviously possible sources of 
carbon than that existing in such very small proportion, 
although in large actual amount, in the ambiant air. 

Our knowledge bearing upon the subject as it exists in 
the present day, is the resultant of careful investigations by 
many observers. Inthe last century Bonnet discovered the 
gaseous exhalation; Priestley that the gas is oxygen ; 
{ngenhouz that the oxygen is only evolved in sunlight ; 
Sennebier that it is due to the decomposition of carbon- 
dioxide, but he believed that the carbon-dioxide is taken 
up in solution in water. Early inthis century de Sanssure 
carried out a long series of experiments on the relations 
between the carbon-dioxide decomposed, and the oxygen 
evolved, and on the amount of carbon-dioxtde in the air 
compatible with the healthy development of plants. Since 
his time many eminent names have been added to the 
list of patient labourers in this field of inquiry, 

Boussinganlt woiked on the question whether the 
carbon-dioxide is absorbed by the leaves, or taken up by 
water through the roots; and by direct experiments 
proved that the leaves of plants do take up the carbon- 
dioxide, which is so sparingly, though so uniformly, 
diffused in the atmosphere. His researches led him to 
conclude that, by far the greater part, if not the whole, of 
the carbon which enters into the constitution of the 
organs of plants is derived from atmospheric carbon- 
dioxide ; ‘and while drawing attention to the fact that, 
for healthy and vigorous action, plants require large 
volumes of air to pass over them, and to the surprising 
rapidity with which they absorb the carbon-dioxide fiom 
it, he makes calculations as to the surface presented to 
the air by the leaves of different crops. Taking the 
average number of plants growing per hectare (about 23 
English acres), he estimates that ;— 

Artichoke gives a surface of 142,410 square metres. 


Beetroot 3? ” 49,921 29 ” 
Potato ” ” 39,041 ” ” 
Wheat ” ” 35,499 55 9 


Boussingault also made experiments in regard to the 
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absorption of carbon-dioxide by plants growing under 
different conditions as to soil and manures. He found that 
a Helianthus which in twerity-four hours would, without 
any manure, only decompose 2c.c. of carbon-dioxide, 
decomposed 182 c.c. in the same time when supplied with 
manure containing nitrates and phosphates, 11 c.c. when 
with nitrates without phosphates, and only from 3 to 6c.c. 
when manured with phosphates without nitrates, 

That the carbon-dioxide contained in the atmosphere is 


sufficient for normal vegetation is proved by the abundant’ 


growth of heath and other wild plants on sandy hills; 
and the numerous experiments on water-culture con- 
clusively show that a plant may grow luxuriantly, and 
store up an abundance of carbon, when supplied only 
with mineral salts, in a solution which contains little or no 
carbon-dioxide. 

Sachs speaks of it as an unquestionable fact, “that 
most plants which contain chlorophyll (for instance, our 
cereal crops, beans, tobacco, sun-flower, &c.) obtain the 
entire quantity of their carbon by the decomposition of 
atmospheric carbon-dioxide, and require for their nutri- 
tion no other carbon-compound from without.” He goes 
on to say: “ The compound of carbon originally present 
on the earth is the dioxide, and the only abundantly 
active cause of its decomposition and of the combination 
of carbon with the elements of water is the cell containing 
chlorophyll, Hence all compounds of carbon of this kind, 
whether found in animals or in plants or in the products 
of their decomposition, are derived indirectly from the 
organs of plants which contain chlorophyll” 

Dr. J. Boehm made direct experiments with seedlings 
of scarlet-runner, growing them under glass shades, luted 
with potass lye, in pots containing in some cases quartz 
sand moistened with a nutritive solution, and in others 
garden-soil rich in humus, The two sets were quite equal 


in development and duration of life ; those in the garden | 
soil formed quite as little starch as those in the sand; _ 


and from this he concluded that the carbon dioxide 
yielded by the garden soil had taken no share in the 
growth of the plants. 

Liebig had, however, supposed that plants might owe 
some part of their carbon to the carbon-compounds in 


the soil, which were absorbed by their roots, and that | 


young plants especially drew their supply from this 
source. He speaks of the effect of drought as checking 
the supply of carbon-dioxide by the roots, and throwing 
the plant exclusively upon that in the air. 

But the tendency of more recent investigations paints 
to the conclusion that the atmosphere and the parts of 
plants living in it are solely concerned in the storing up 
of the carbon of vegetation. 

We may pause for a moment to consider the amount 
of the carbon so stored up. 

Liebig estimated that more than 1,090 lbs. of carbon 
may be harvested annually from a Morgen of surface— 
somewhat less than two-thirds of an Engtish acre. 

According to the estimates of Lawes and Gilbert, with 
wheat for twenty years in succession on the same land 
there was an actual yield of 2,500 lbs. of carbon, per acre, 
per annum, where no organic carbon compounds were 
added to the soil, and where these were added (in the 
form of farm-yard manure) the actual yield in carbon was 
less. With barley, for twenty years in succession, the 
average annual yield was 2,088 Ibs. of carbon per acre ; 


and the indication is that some other crops, under similar | 


conditions, acquire even more. 

Estimates recently made of the forest growth in Ger- 
many give as much as 2,700 lbs, In tropical climates 
where vegetable growth is more luxuriant the amounts 
are far greater ; and in the West India Islands as much 
as from 2} to 5 tons of carbon may be harvested per 
acre in the crop of sugar-cane, 

With these large amounts of accumulation on the one 
hand, we have, on the other, an atmosphere containing 
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carbon-dioxide in so small a proportion as o'o4 per 
cent. 

Then we have to bear in mind the large supplies of 
catbon-dioxide within the pores especially fof manured 
soils, as determined by Boussingault, and at the disposal 
of the roots of plants. Also the enormous quantity of 
water taken up from the soil and passing through plants 
during growth, probably at any rate more than 2co 
parts for every part of dry substance fixed, and the fact 
that carbon-dioxide is present in all natural waters 
, would lead to the supposition that the roots would scarcely 
either take it up to no purpose, or act as a filter to that 
which constitutes so important a requirement of the plant. 

Dr. Moll! has recently, by some interesting experi- 
| ments, made a contribution to the evidence which is re- 

quired to answer the question—Can leaves decompose 

the carbon-dioxide which is at the disposition of the 
roots? and argues that the proof that one part of the 
plant—the leaf—takes up and decomposes carbon-di- 
oxide, is no proof that it is not taken up in another part 
—the root. 

He quotes the experiments of Sennebier and de Saus- 
sure, but considers that they were not made quantitatively, 
or with sufficient exactness to solve this problem. For 
its elucidation he rests his methods upon Sach’s theory, 
that the starch in the chlorophyll grains inust be con- 
sidered as the first visible product of the decomposition 
of carbon-dioxide, and that therefore, according to him, 
the presence or absence of starch in the leaves is the 
crucial test of the decomposition or non-decomposition 
of carbon-dioxide. In Dr. Moll’s investigation of the 
starch contents he used Sach’s modification of Boehm’s 
method, 

Five sets of experiments were made to meet the dif- 
ferent aspects of the question. 

In the first set glass shades were used, in one of which 
the air was kept free from carbon-dioxide by being luted 
with potass lye, while the other contained ordinary air, 
or air with an excess of carbon-dioxide, and was luted 
with water. The liquid lute was in porcelain dishes, 
made with a round hole in the middle; the central hole 
and outer edge being deeply rimmed. The shades, of less 
circumference than the dishes, were set in them, and 
were furnished with tubular necks, into which smaller 
tubes were fixed for the current of air to pass through, 
and for other requirements of the experiments. The exit 
tube of the shade in which the atmosphere was kept free 
from carbon-dioxide was conducted through a test-tube 
filled with pieces of pumice saturated with potass lye. 
Preliminary experiments with etiolated plants, with a 
watch glass containing baryta-water within the shade, 
, Satisfied the author that he secured having air absolutely 
free from carbon-dioxide under that luted with potass 
' lye; and some early failures taught him how to regulate 
the supply of carbon-dioxide and air in the other shade, 
so as to grow plants as well-developed and healthy as 
those in the open air. With thick-leaved plants he found 
that it was necessary toadd as much as 2 per cent. of 
carbon-dioxide to a volume of air supplied to them of 
| about 2,500 c.c. daily, in order to satisfy their require- 
ments for free growth. 

Experiments were made with plants of French bean, nas- 
turtium, gourd, and sugar-beet, growing in the open airin 
pots in good garden soil. From these was selected a leaf, 
orthe upper part of a stem with several leaves, still organi- 
cally united with the parent plant, which was passed through 
the hole in the porcelain dish, under the glass shade, and 
carefully secured air-tight, and from injury to itself, by cork 
and wadding. The plants for comparison were as nearly 
alike as possible in every respect, and a control plant 
grew in the open air between the shades. Both etiolated 
seedlings, which became green as quickly without carbon- 
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dioxide as in common air, and well developed green 
gourd leaves, were tried. The gourd leaves, which con- 
tained starch at the beginning, entirely lost it within a day 
cr two in the atmosphere deprived of carbon-dioxide, 
while those in the other shade remained still full of it. 
The shades, and the contents of the dishes, were then 
changed, so as to bring the starchless leaves into the 
shade containing carbon-dioxide. During the day these 
became again full of starch; while within twenty-four 
hours it had quite disappeared from the leaves in the 
other shade. Ina similar experiment with sugar-beet the 
contro] plant in the open air was covered with a black 
paste-board box, and it was found that the leaves in the 
shade deprived of carbon-dioxide lost their starch at 
about the same rate as those in the dark. In no case was 
starch found in the leaves while they remained in an 
atmosphere without carbon-dioxide, 

The second set of experiments was made with long 
leaves of bulrush and bur-reeds, which were etiolated, and 
then separated from the plants. With the same general 
precautions as before, the upper end of the leaf was inserted 
in the shade without carbon-dioxide, the lower in an 
atmosphere containing five per cent. of carbon dioxide, 
whilst the space between was left free to the open air. 
This intermediate part was obscured by tin-foil, so that 
no starch could be formed in it at the expense of any 
carbon-dioxide passing through the tissues from the 
lower shade ; and it was supposed that if such a pheno- 
menon were possible, the spacious longitudinal air channels 
of these plants might be especially favourable to the trans- 
mission of the gas. These experiments usually lasted 
one day, and uniformly gave the same result ; starch was 
formed abundantly where carbon-dioxide was at disposal 
in the air, while the excess of it in the lower shade bad 
no effect upon the portion of leaf in the upper shade, 
which remained entirely free from starch. 

The apparatus whep arranged was always placed in a 
light window, shaded by gauze blinds if the sun were too 
hot ; and in these latter experiments it was an interesting 
circumstance that, in the lower portions of these rather 
thick leaves, more starch was formed on the side next 
to the window; therefore, in two cases a piece of 
looking-glass was placed behind the shade, when, being 
equally illuminated, starch was formed in equal abun- 
dance on both sides of the leaf. This variation in the 
starch-formation, according to the amount of light, 
showed that that portion of leaf had not always used all 
the carbon-dioxide at its disposal, and that consequently 
there was an excess which might have passed upwards 
through the tissues. 

The third set varied from these in’ having no part of 
the leaf exposed to free air, thus obviating the possibility 
of the carbon-dioxide being diffused into it in passing 
upwards through the plant. A glass vessel containing 
air without carbon-dioxide was placed within a large 
shade containing air with 5 per cent. of this gas; anda 
previously etiolated leaf, with its stem in water, was so 
fixed as to be partly in the one and partly in the other, 
After six or eight hours it was examined for starch, 
Without exception starch was formed abundantly in the 
parts in the large shade, whilst no trace of it was found 
in those in the inner vessel even quite close to the junc- 
tion between the two. 

The remaining two sets of experiments were made to 
ascertain whether starch formation in leaves, in the open 
air, is accelerated by giving an excess of carbon-dioxide, 
either to adjoining parts of the leaves themselves, or 
tothe roots. In the first case leaves separated from the 
plant were divided lengthways. One half, with the stalk 
in water, was in a shade with air containing 5 per cent. 
of carbon-dioxide, its upper part projecting under the 
glass lid of the shade, which was luted with grease, into 
the open air, The other half of the same leaf was laid 
on the lid, on filter paper soaked with boiled water to 
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keep it moist, and put as near as possible to the pro- 
jecting piece of leaf. In the other cases etiolated leaves, 
organically united with plants whose roots were in rich 
humus soil, were divided lengthways; one half, quite cut 
off, was laid near to the other, and the two were examined 
and compared after some hours’ exposure in sunlight. 
The results of both these sets of experiments were uni- 
formly the same; careful examination showed that starch 
was formed as readily and plentifully in those portions of 
leaves excluded from any other source of carbon-dioxide 
than tbat in the air surrounding them, as in those having 
an excess of it at command. 

From these experiments Dr. Moll concludes that starch 
is never formed in leaves in an atmosphere deprived of 
carbon-dioxide, however mtch of it may be at the disposa 
of the other, under- or above-ground, parts of the plant ; 
nor can starch-formation be accelerated in one part of a 
leaf by an excess of carbon-dioxide being at the disposal 
of another part of it, either in the air, or through the 
roots, 

The results of these elaborate experiments are doubtless 
in accordance with the direction of those of other modern 
inquirers on this subject. At the same time it will probably 
be felt, that, when long-accepted opinions, which many 
well-known facts seem to favour, are held to be called in 
question, we may still ask for further confirmation, before 
accepting as decisive, conclusions depending on the exact 
interpretation of experiments made with living organisms 
exposed to somewhat artificial conditions. It may be 
hoped, however, that this further instalment of evidence 
in a given sense will incite to further research. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUJIN 


DE Vtco’s COMET OF SHORT PERIOD.—It has been 
already remarked in this column that, according to Prof. 
Briinnow’s last investigations relative to this comet, it 
appears necessary to admit a very material degree of 
uncertainty in the value of the mean motion determined 
from the observations of the year 1844, notwithstanding 
the comet was discovered on August 22, and followed till 
December 31, or for a period of more than four months, 
and, moreover, was observed with a degree of precision 
which has seldom been attained with these bodies. In 
Prof. Briinnow’s masterly and elaborate discussion, 
“Mémoire sur la Cométe elliptique de De Vico,” which 
gained the prize offered by the Royal Institute of the 
Netherlands, in June, 1848, the planetary perturbations 
were calculated to the epoch of next return to perihelion 
in February, 1850, but in consequence of the computed 
positions showing that observation in that year would 
be quite hopeless, the calculation was continued with all 
possible precision to the ensuing perihelion passage early 
in August, 1855. The computed track in the heavens for 
this appearance was by no means an unfavourable one 
for observation ; the comet would remain for a consider- 
able period near the earth, being at its least distance on 
August 2, just before the perihelion passage, when it 
should have approached our globe, according to Prof. 
Briinnow’s calculation, within 0°58 of the earth’s mean 
distance from the sun. Nevertheless, it was not detected 
in this year—an object observed by M. Goldschmidt, 
not far from its track, in May, being certainly a dis- 
tinct body, if the star of comparison was correctly 
identified. It was looked for repeatedly with the large 
refractors at Cambridge and Berlin. In 1860 again, 
ephemerides were prepared and a search was made, at 
least at the observatory of Harvard College, U.S., but 
ineffectually, indeed the chance of observing this comet 
when the perihelion passage falls in the winter must be 
but small. 

The later results obtained by Prof. Briinnow, to which 
allusion is made above, will be found in No. 3 of his Ann 
Arbor Astronomical Notices: he there gives his reasons 
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for concluding that he had placed too great reliance upon 
the value of the mean motion determined in his memoir, 
and while obtaining a new value (about 6507) which 
would assign for the period of revolution in 1844 about 
19940 days, he intimates the necessity of searching for 
the comet in future on the supposition that this period 
may be in error + 30 days. At this distance of time or 
at the end of the sixth revolution since 1844, so great an 
amount of uncertainty of course renders the preparation 
of limited ephemerides useless, but it may be observed 
that the period finally deduced by Prof. Briinnow would 
bring the comet to perihelion again in the present 
summer, and it will certainly be wortk while to keep a 
close watch upon those regions of the heavens which its 
path must traverse on this hypothesis ; we might indeed 
expect, if the comet continues in the same condition as 
in 1844, that it would not escape detection, should the 
perihelion passage fall between the beginning of the 
present month and the middle or end of October. On 
July 14 its orbit is thus projected on the sky, the positions 
consequently indicating the line in which it should then 
be found according to the different suppositions as to 
the date of perihelion passage :— 


Time from Right . Distance from Intensity 
Perihelion. Ascension, Dechnation. “Barth. of ‘Light. 
+ 40 days 60°3 + 19°3 1°89 O17 
+ 10 5; 43°0 + 13°4 112 0°56 
—20' yy Ble + 370 0°64 1°68 
= 40 1, 35071 = Ngo 0°39 4°02 
- 50 ,, SAIS) ony PRI 0°34 4°78 
- 60 ,, BEX" ang =) BION 0°38 3°60 


While it is of importance that an effort should be made 
to recover the comet, now to all intents Zost,in the present 
year, no surprise need be occasioned if the endeavour 
should prove fruitless. It is quite possible that the mean 
motion in 1844 was of such amount as would bring the 
comet, with the influence of planetary perturbation into 
so close a proximity to Mars at the end of August, 1866, 
as to occasion very material changes in the elements of 
its orbit ; and again there is the possibility that, as Dr. 
von Asten suspects has been the case with Encke’s comet, 
it may have encountered one of the minor planets, and 
with the result of a sensible change in its motion. 

And it is to be borne in mind to whatever cause or 
causes the circumstance may be due, that De Vico’s 
comct has been shown by M. Le Verrier and Prof. 
Briinnow to be with great probability identical with the 
comet of 1678 observed by Lahire at Paris; yet in the 
long interval from 1678 to 1844 there is no record of a 
comet which can be identified with it, and in the early 
part of its appearance in the latter year it was visible to 
the unassisted eye. It does appear strange that in the 
days of Messier and Pons the comet should have escaped 
detection at one or other of its returns. 

While writing on De Vico’s comet we may mention 
that in heliocentric longitude 339°°6 this body approaches 
very near to the orbit of the periodical comet of D’Arrest, 
of which observations may be expected in the present 
year. The distance is within 0’0055 of the earth’s mean 
distance from the sun, or about 507,000 miles, rather more 
than twice the moon’s distance from the earth, but it does 
not appear likely that there has been any actual close 
approach of the two comets during the last fifty or sixty 
years, 


THE LATE PROFESSOR HEIS.—We regret to record 
the sudden death of Prof. Edward Heis, the well-known 
German astronomer, which occurred on June 30 from an 
attack of apoplexy. Prof. Heis was born in 1806, com- 
pleted his studies at Bonn in 1827, and received in 1852 
a call to the ordinary professorship of mathematics and 
astronomy at the Royal Academy of Miinster, Westphalia, 
which he filled until the time of his death. He was a 
most diligent and accurate observer in the particular 
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branches cf astronomical research to which he devoted 
himself. His ‘‘ Atlas Ccelestis Nova” may be considered 
the standard work for magnitudes of the stars visible in 
central Europe, his acute vision enabling him to add a 
large number of stars of what he calls 67m. not included 
in Argelander’s ‘“ Uranometria.” While resident at Aix- 
la-Chapelle previous to his appointment to Miinster he pub- 
lished the results of ten-years’ observations upon shooting- 
stars which were carefully discussed. 1n 1875 appeared 
his observations on the z»diacal light, extending over the 
twenty-nine years, 1847-1875, and forming No, 1. of 
Publications of the Royal Observatory at Miinster ; it is 
a most important addition to our collection of observations 
of this as yet little understood phenomenon. From 1858 
to 1875 he edited the lVochenschrift fiir Astronomie,a 
periodical better known on the Continent than in this 
country. Prof. Heis was also the author of a collection 
of examples and problems in general arithmetic and 
algebra, which, we believe, has reached the forty-fifth 
edition in Germany. His observations of variable stars 
were conducted upon a system of extreme care, his 
researches in this direction being encouraged and guided 
by Argelander ; he first established the variability of that 
irregular star ¢ Aurigz, not without a long course of 
assiduous observation. He was an excellent draughtsman, 
and produced many fine pictures of nebulze, though, unfor- 
tunately, supplied with very limited optical means. 


THE CAXTON EXHIBITION 


T is nat too much to say that Science has been 

advanced by the art of printing more than by any other 
of the world’s inventions, for by it not only has the 
knowledge of scientific truth been spread throughout the 
world, but it has been perpetuated to all time, and the 
names of great heroes in science have been rendered 
immortal. Long after sculptured monaments, commemo- 
rative of the lives and work of great men have crumbled 
away, their written works remain, and the art of printing 
has contributed more than anything else to the bringing 
about of that result. The names of some of the greatest 
philosophers the world has ever seen would have had but a 
narrow and comparatively ephemeral celebrity, were it 
not for the record of their lives and writings which the 
productions of the printing press have preserved to them. 

But great as have been the advantages which Science 
has derived from the printer’s art, she has, in return, 
conferred as many and as important benefits upon the 
development of that art; and this 1s recorded in unmis- 
takable language in the Caxton Collection, which, though 
(probably for want of space) very deficient as far as 
modern printing machines are concerned, constitutes a 
most interesting and instructive series of historical and 
typical forms, in which the rise and development of 
printing machinery may be traced from the early screw 
presses of wood used by Caxton and the early printers, 
through the Stanhope and lever presses of the last 
century, to the powerful steam machinery of the present 
day. 

The principal aim of the designers of printing machinery 
has always been to obtain increased rapidity of working ; 
and during the last fifty years this has been brought to 
an extraordinary degree of perfection. It was considered 
a wonderful feat when, in the year 1814, the celebrated 
KGnig machine was started, throwing off 1,100 sheets of 
the 7zmes newspaper per hour; but this number was 
doubled by Kénig’s second machine, which he brought 
out ten years after. In the year 1827, by meane of 
Applegarth and Cowper’s four-cylinder machine, the yield 
was raised to 5,000 per hour, and in 1848 the celebrated 
“Times” vertical machine was erected, which produced 
12,000 single impressions per hour. The next advance was 
made by Richard Hoe, who, in 1857, introduced his 
cylinder machine into this country, where it was first 
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employed by the proprieters of Lloyd's IWeekly News- 
paper. Shortly afterwards the proprietors of the Zzm#es 
adopted it, and by means of a ten-cylinder machine, 
16,coo single impressions of the 77mes were thrown off 
per hour, This was till lately the most rapid printing 
machine ever invented, but having to be supplied with 
separate sheets of paper from ten different feeding- 
boards, it required some twenty men and boys to work it, 
Since that time a still further advance in the art of 
printing has been made by the invention of the now 
celebrated Walter machine, by which the bulk of the 
Times is now produced. This machine works from a 
continuous roll of paper, printing it on both sides and— 
requiring the attendance of cnly a man and two boys 
—thiows off 25,cco single impiessions, or 12,500 complete 
newspapers, per hour, 

In all these 1apid machines the type fovazes are cast in 
cylindrically-curved stereotype plates, which are produced 
by first setting up the matter in type by the ordinary 
process and then pressing the formes so produced into 
papier maché meulds into which the stereotype metal is 
cast. Hy this means several plates from the same mould 
can be preduced and therefore the same number of iden- 
tical sheets may be printed at the same time. 

With 1¢gard to the actual operation of printing tbe aid 
that Science has given has been almost exclusively in the 
dircction of mechanical improvement and _ perfection. 
The ait of stcreoty ping or the reproduction of plates and 
blocks fcr illustrations has, however, been developed by 
discoveries in many branches of Philosophy. Electricity 
has lcng been employed in the production of copies of wood 
engravings by the electrotype process, which copies are 
now almost universally used for rapid work where fine 
finish is not necessary, and the many processes in which 
photography is combined with engraving are every day 
becoming mere generally employed for improving and 
facilitating the art of printing. 

It will readily be understood that notwithstanding all 
the impiovements in printing machinery by which such 
1apidily as we have referred to is insured, the art of rapid 
printing will be most materially hampered unless the 
opeiation of type-setting or composing can be carried on 
with corresponding rapidity. The importance of this is 
shown by the attention it has received and by the many 
systems that have been devised for mechanical and 
automatic type-setting. A special feature of the Caxton 
exhibition is the collection of machines for that purpose. 
Here again Science has lent her aid, and to any one 
interested in the applications of Science for the assistance 
of personal dexterity a careful study of the various 
machines exhibited will be found most interesting and 
instructive. * 

One of the most beautiful cf these machines is 
the antcmatic type-setter of Dr. Mackie, which we 
illustrate in Fig. 1, and which is a most ingenious 
application of the well-known principle first invented 
by M. Jacquaid, and applied by him to the opera- 
tion of weaving, and which has since been employed 
for telegraphic and other purposes. In this machine a 
horizontal wheel, carrying a number of little platforms, 
revolves on a vertical axis beneath a set of upright boxes 
arranged in a ciicle rourd it. Each of these boxes is 
divided vertically into eight ccmpaitments ccntaining the 
types; and the platforms, during the revolution of the 
horizcntal wheel, pass in succession below, but without 
touching them. Each platform is furnished with eight 
adjustable prejecting pins, that is to say, as many as 
there ale compartments in the boxes. The use of these 
pins, or “pich-pockets” as they are called, is to 1emove 
the types contained in the corresponding compartinents 
of the boxes at the mcment of passing below them ; and 
the types so removed, resting on the platforms, are carricd 
round with them until pushed off at another point in 
their revolution, wheie they ate collected and delivered 


in long lines in their proper order, and evenly spaced. 
The pins are automatically set up or left alone by the 
Jacquard mechanism to be referred to presently. 

Calling the compartments containing the types and the 
corresponding pins on the platforms by the figures 1, 2, 
3, 4, &c., it might at first be supposed that if, for instance, 
the pins 1 and 3 were set up, they would remove types 
from the first and third compartments of all the boxes as 
they passed beneath them, but this is provided against 
by the platforms being hinged at one end, so as to be 
capable of rising and falling through a small vertical arc, 
and by another portion of the Jacquard mechanism each 
platform is raised only when it is approaching that 
particular box which contains the compartments to which 
its projected pins correspond. 

The regulation of the movements of both platforms 
and pins is effected by a set of levers, whose movements 
are determined by the positions of the perforations on a 
continuous ribbon of Jacquard paper, which positions 
correspond to the letters, spaces, &c., required to be set up. 
This ribbon is fed into the machine at a uniform speed by a 
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revolving spur-whecl armed with pins, which gear into a 
longitudinal row of holes punched along the centre of 
the strip of paper, and which is shown in Fig. 2, which re- 
presents a piece of the paper ribbon perforated for setting 
up the name of this journal, ‘‘Nature.’’ The four lower 
rows, which are marked in the figure with Roman 
numerals, are those by which the rising and falling of the 
platforms are regulated, and the other eight rows, 
indicated by ordinary figures, correspond to the cight 
compartments of the boxes and control the protrusion of 
the pins or “fzck-pockets.” On reference to the figure it 
will be seen that the capital letter N is drawn from the 
fifth compartment of that box, under which a platform is 
raised by the dropping of the Jeve1s, which are controlled 
by the combination of the two lines of perforations 
marked 1, and 1V.; and again the small letter r is con- 
tained in the third compartment of a box whose platform 
is raised by the single lever conesponding to the row 
marked I. 

The perforation of the paper is done at a separate 
instiument, which, at the Caxton Exhibition, is, in external 
appearance, exactly like an ordinary cottage pianoforte, the 
keys of which aic marked with the letters, figures, spaces, 
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&c., and which, by simple mechanism, punch correspond- | 
ing holes in the paper when pressed down by the fingers. 
This operation being quite independent of the machine 
last described, can be carried on at any slack time, or 
when the type-settcr is in use, and the prepared paper 
can be put away until the machine is ready to work from 
it. This is a special advantage of the system which 
printers will readily appreciate ; and it possesses another 
of great value, and that is that parts of words of two to 
eight letters, and several short words, can be set up simul- 
taneous y, as the compartments are so filled that letters 
likely to come together are in contiguous divisions and 
may be released by the mechanism at the same moment. 
As an instance of this the cight compartmerts of one of 
the boxes are filled with types in the following order :—~ 
withats and spaces, so that the ten words 
wit, with, it, that, hat, hats, at, as, is, end has, may 
be drawn by one operation, and the preparation of the 
paper for such combinations is no less simple, for it is 
performed by depressing several keys at once, as in 
playing chords in music. 

By this system of type-setting, using one, two, or three 
perforators respectively, as many as eight, twelve, and 
twenty-four thousand types may be set up per hour. 
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We have described Dr. Mackie’s machine at some 
length, because it is a very beautiful application of the 
mathematical laws of permutations and combinations, 
and of mechanics to the saving of skilled labour, and is 
itself an interesting example of some of the services 
rendered by Science to the printer’s art. 

Another very ingenious application of Science to type- 
setting is the “Clowes” electrical compositor, invented 
by Mr. John Hooker. In this machine the types are 
contained in forty-eight nearly vertical troughs or reser- 
voirs, and are pushed out through a lateral opening at 
the lower end by a s¢vi/ev under each trough actuated by 
an electro-magnet, so arranged that, when a current of 
electricity is sent through its coils, one type is released 
from its reservoir and drops out. Below the openings 
of the reservoirs are as many flat running tapes, and 
when a letter is released it drops on to the tape 
which is running below it, and is carried by it at 
the speed of seven inches pcr second to the edge 
of the table of the machine, where it is thrown on 
to another tape running at a quicker speed (about 
twenty-one and a half inches per second), and making an 
angle of about 150° with the set of parallel tapes before 
mentioned. This angle determines the relative distances 


of the reservoirs from the quick-running tape, and the 
speeds are so adjusted to these distances that the time 
occupied by a type in travelling from the reservoirs to 
collecting apparatus is exactly the same in all cases so 
that the types are delivered into the composing-stick 
exactly in their order of release from the reservoirs. This 
part of the apparatus may in telegraphic language be 
called the “receiving instrument.” 

The “transmitting instrument” consists of a series of 
rectangular places of copper insulated from one another 
and arranged on a sloping board representing exactly the 
compartments in the ordinary compositor’s “ Lower Case.” 
Each of these plates is in metallic communication with 
one end of the coil of one of the discharging magnets, the 
other end being in connection with one pole of a voltaic 
battery consisting of two small Grove elements. The com- 
positor sits in front of this set of plates, having the copy 
before him, and holding in his hand a copper stile or 
contact piece which is in connection with tbe other pole 
of the battery. Every time he touches with the stile one 
of the rectangular plates of copper a voltaic current is 
sent through the coils of its corresponding magnet and a 
letter corresponding to the plate touched is liberated on 
to the tapes and is instantly carried to the composing- 
stick. The collecting apparatus is extremely ingenious 
and is worked by a quick running cam by simple 
mechanism, which is a beautiful specimen of workmanship. 

By this machine as many as 15,000 letters per hour 
may be set up; and it possesses the advantage over other 
systems that it can be worked by any ordinary com- 
positor af case, and requires no special training for its 
manipulation. 

Of other type-setting machines there are exhibited in 
the collection examples of Kastenbein’s system, which is 
adopted in the 77mes office ; the Hattersley compositor, 
in which the types are, by the depression of keys, shot 
down vertical grooves, by which they are guided to the 
composing frame, and by which it is said that types may 
be set at the rate of 8,000 per hour. Mauller’s machine. 
which is represented in the collection by a model, is a 
well-made apparatus, intended to set type at a speed of 
5,000 letters per hour. Both this and the Hattersley 
machine set up the type in columns, ringing a bell at the 
end of each line. 

Heinemann’s apparatus is an exceedingly simple 
machine, depending upon quickness of hand and eye 
in aiming a pointer at the particular divisions of a comb- 
shaped series of guides, by which the types are withdrawn 
from the reservoirs corresponding to those divisions. It 
is a well-made machine, and its simplicity is a safeguard 
against its becoming deranged. 

The operations of type-founding, of paper-making and 
folding, of lithography, and steel engraving, which are all 
more or less dependent upon scientific aid, are all repre- 
sented at South Kensington, but we must reserve their 
consideration for a future notice, as well as a description 
of aninteresting gas-engine, exhibited by Messrs. Crossley 
Brothers, which is admirably adapted for laboratory 
purposes. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the Caxton 
Exhibition is an exceedingly interesting and instructive 
one, and will well repay several visits. (Wie 


NOTES 

WE are glad to see that the first grants from the Research 
Fund of the Chemical Society have just been made. They are 
as follows: to Dr. C. R. A. Wright 50/. for the investigation of 
certain problems in chemical dynamics ; to Mr. G, S. johnson 
25/. fora research on double salts with potassium tri-iodide ; to 
Mr. E, Neison 25/. for a research on octyl compounds ; to Mr. 
Carleton Williams 25/7. for a research on hydrocarbons con- 
taining the group isopropyl twice ; and to Mr. George Harrow 
10/, for a research on derivatives of aceto-acetic ether, 
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Tur German Astronomical Society, as it is generally called, 
but really the International Astronomical Society, meets this 
year at Stockholm, from August 30 to September 1. 


Now that the British Association meeting is again at hand, 
perhaps we may be permitted to urge upon the authorities the 
necessity for introducing some improvement in the daily pro- 
gramme published during the session. Last year (vol. xiv., 
p. 463) we noticed the handsoine, full, carefully-arranged 
programme daily published by the American Association, and 
we have before us the Zaged/att of last year’s meeting at 
IJamburg of the German Naturalists and Physicians. This is a 
quarto publication, each day’s issue averaging twenty pages, and 
containing such important and detailed information that it is 
well worth binding and preserving. The rules of the Asso- 
ciation are given in the first issue, a list of members with 
their addresses is given daily until complete, the arrange- 
ments for the meetings of sections and general meetings are 
clearly tabulated, a well-arranged general programme and list of 
all papers to be read each day are given,'all information as to 
excursions, places to be visited, entertainments (including 
theatres), advertisements likely to appeal to members, summaries 
of each day’s proceedings in the various sections, general meetings, 
dinners, &c. ; in short every kind of information, Ikely to make 
the proceedings be carried ou with perfect smoothness and give 
the members the minimum of trouble and worry. Appended is 
a supplement of 180 pages containing reports of lectures given 
at general meetings and in connection with the various sections. 
All this contrasts strongly with the shabby tract-like programme 
issued during the meetings of the British Association; if the 
expense is an obstacle we are quite sure no member would object 
toa small charge if he could only be assured of obtaining each 
morning a well-printed journal ona scale similar to that of either 
the American or the German Association. 


Ar the Congress on Domestic Economy to be held at 
Birmingham on the 17th, 18th, and rgth instant, under the 
presidency of Lord Leigh, Prof. IIuxley will read a paper on 
Elementary Instruction to Children in Physiology, Mr. W. S. 
Mitchell one on the Practical Use of the Food Collection of the 
Science and Art Department, and Captain Galton on Warming 
and Ventilation. Many other papers bearing on the subject of 
the Congress will be read, and an exhibition will be organised. 


Many of our biological readers will be glad to know that Dr. 
George Bennett, F.Z.S., of Sydney, has arrived in this country, 
and that any communications directed to the office of the 
Zoological Society, 11,,[lanover Square, will be forwarded to him. 


THE Portuguese African Exploring Expedition left Lisbon for 
Loanda on the 7th inst. 

Mr. Ricuarp S. FLoyp, one of the trustees of the Lick 
Californian estate, has been for a year past in Europe, investi- 
gating the comparative merits of reflectors and refracting lenses, 
for the great telescope. We are told by the New York Tridente, 
for various reasons, which he gives in detail, he decides against 
a large reflector, one point being that even if the extreme nicety 
of adjustment which the reflector requires could be attained in 
the new observatory, it would be liable to derangement in the 
high winds of a mountainous position. If a refractor is decided 
upon, estimates should be asked, Mr. Floyd says, from 
Cooke and Sons, of York, from Alvan Clark and Sons, and 
from Howard Ginbb. He reports that the reputation of Clark's 
refractors and Grubb’s, from all he can learn abioad, is about 
equal, The story of Mr. Lick’s millions had preceded Mr. 
lloyd, and he has found it d'fficult to bring down the estimates 
of European opticians to the basis of ordinary business profit. 

IN the debate on the education estimates, on Tuesday night, 
Sir John Lubbock, speaking on the extra subjects which had been 
iuade compulsory, sald he doubted whether under any circum- 
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stances it would be desirable thus to stereotype one form of 
education for the whole of England; but surely we ought not 
to do so unless we were very clear as to what is the best system. 
There was, however, very great difference of opinion on this 
head. The first authority to which he wonld refer was that of 
a committee of that Ilouse. It was presided over by his hon, 
friend the member for Banbury, and after careful inquiry they 
reported that in their opinion ‘‘elementary instruction in the 
phenomena of nature should be given in elementary schools.” 
The next authority which he would quote was the Royal Com- 
mission, presided over by the Duke of Devonshire, which 
unanimously recommended that more substantial encouragement 
should le given to the teaching of the rudiments of science in 
our elementary schools. In Scotland, too, great dissatisfaction 
was felt with the present system. At the last conference of 
elementary teachers, held in London, which was very numc- 
rously attended, it was resolved that the system of payment 
“embodied in the Code is unsound in principle and injurious 
to the progress of true education.” The inspectors of schools 
differed greatly as to the most suitable subjects. Even in regard 
to geography they were not unanimous, It was said as a subject 
to lend Itself very much to ‘‘ cram.” One of the inspectors gave 
in support some very amusing answers. For instance, in answer 
toa question of ‘* What are mountains and rivers?” one girl 
replied that ,‘‘ Mountains in some parts of the world are very 
useful. In Africa, for instance, they shoot out gold.” Of rivers 
she bad not so favourable an opinion, though she thought ‘‘ they 
were all very well in some countries where there was very little 
rain.” He confessed, however, that he thought geography a 
very good subject, though he was not convinced that it ought to 
be continued during the whole course to the exclusion of other 
subjects) The mere skeleton of history taught in our elementary 
schools contained_ little more than dates, wars, and murders ; 
but dates and crimes no more constituted the history of a nation 
than sinews and bones made a man. Men of science must be 
grateful to Sir John Lubbock for so constantly urging upon 
Government the importance of scientific education. 

THE first practical response to the proposal for the establish- 
ment of a colonial museum in London has come from the Legts- 
lative Council of Ceylon, which has voted as its contribution a 
sum of 15,000/., to be paid in three annual instalments. The 
Council of the Colonial Institution is about to issue another 
circular on the subject to the colonial Governments. 

Ar the last sitting of the French Geographical Society, 
excellent news was received from M. de Brazza, the French 
explorer of the Ogové. He reached a distance of 250 miles 
beyond the place where M. de Compiégne was obliged to retreat 
hastily to save his life. We finds that Ogové does not bend 
towards the Zaire. If its course does not change further up, both 
streams may belong toa single system. It was reporied, also, 
that M. Say, a French officer in the National Marine, had 
reached the Hloggar, in Central Africa, but the news requires 
confirmation, 

THE Bulletin of the Paris Geographical Society for April (just 
issued) is mainly occupied with a long and elaborate review of 
the geographical work of the year 1876, by M. Ch. Mannoir, 
M. de Bizemont discusses some of the observations for latitude 
obtained by M. de Brazza during his exploration of the Ogové. 
Iu connection therewith M. de Bizemont gives a list of the 
instruments which he considers most useful to explorers in new 
countries. 


AmonG the papers in this month’s part of Fetermann’s 
Afittheilungen is one on the Cartography of the Philadelphia 
Exhibition ; Dr. Giissfeldt contributes an important paper on the 
exploration, by himself and Dr. Schweinfurth, of that part of 
the Arabian desert between the Nile and the Gulf of Suez ; and 
Dr. Radde a paper on the plain of the Upper Euphrates. Dr. 
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C. E. Jung has the first part of an important contribution on 
the Geographical Outlines of South Australia. 


THE Geographical Magazine for July contains a masterly 
paper, with an elaborate and carefslly-constructed map by Mr. 
Trelawny Saunders on the Himalayan system. Both article and 
map are evidently the result of thorough study and extensive 
knowledge. 


From a Report of the Board of Commissioners of the New 
York State Survey, which is under the charge of Mr. J. T. 
Gardner, formerly of the United States Geological Survey, we 
learn that, although the Survey was decided on only in 1876, 
much has already been done in the way of commencement, and 
that it is likely to be carried out with a thoroughness quite equal 
to any of the trigonometrical surveys of Europe. 


Mr. LANDsBOROUGH, the well-known Australian explorer, 
recently read a paper at Oxley, Queensland, in which he 
adduces a variety of interesting facts to prove that dense forests 
are on the increase in Australia, that the climate is becoming 
moister, and therefore improving, that the country is gradually 
ceasing to be favourable to sheep-rearing, and becoming agricul- 
tural, and seems to hint that in course of time the great central 
desert may yet ‘‘ blossom as the rose.” Formerly when there 
were no sheep to keep down the grass, fires were frequent and 
terribly destructive to trees and all vegetation, but since the 
stocking of the country there is less grass for the fires to consume, 
and their ravages are consequently becoming limited in extent. 
Queensland, especially, Mr. Landsborough declares, is now so 
unfit for sheep-pasturing, that no one thinks of making’a living 
by them. The observations of this experienced traveller are 
well worthy of attention, and it will certainly be interesting to 
watch the changes caused by the presence of civilised men in 
Australia, as we know exactly its condition at their first advent. 


M. WapbINGTon, the late French Minister of Education, our 
readers may remember, sent out a number of men to varlous 
countries for the purpose of scientific exploration, The follow- 
ing is a list of these missions :—M. Masqueray in Algeria; MM. 
Pinard and de Cessac, North America; M. la Gaviniere, 
Celebes ; Marignac, Antilles; Armingaud and Malard, Italy ; 
Dr. Ifarmand, Cochin China; Wiener, Peru and Bolivia ; 
Raffray and Maindron, New Gninea; Ed. Blanc, Maritime- 
Alps; Ratte, New Caledonia; Ujfalvy, Central Asia; Serre, 
Say, Sahara; Rochemonteix, Egypt; du Chatelier, Finistere 
(France); Abbé Ansault, Italy; Mangeot ct Bersot, Japan; 
Mouchez, Algeria ; Guizet, Japan and Chira. 


WE have received the Au/letii, for 1576, of the Essex Insti- 
tute (Salem, U.S.), one of the best of the many local societies 
of the United States. A large portion of the Buletin is occupied 
with a valuable paper by Mr. E. W. Nelson, on the birds of 
North-East Illinois. We may state that this Institute is issuing 
a series of ‘‘ Flistorical Collections,” which are likely to be of 
service to those who are interested in the folitical history and 
social progress of the United States. 


THE Kansas Collegiate is the title of a small sheet conducted 
by the students of Kansas State University, and comtains various 
notes and news likely to interest those for whom it is intended, 
The number for May 23 contains a Scientific Sup, lement devoted 
to subjects of more or less scientific importance. The longest 
of these is an address by Prof. F. II. Snow, on “‘ The Relation 
of Birds to Morticulture,” and which contains some interesting 
information on the habits of many of the Kansas birds. Another 
paper, by Prof. G, E. Patrick, gives the results of an examina- 
tion of a meteorite found at Wacender, Mitchell Co., Kansas. 
Prof. Stow, we notice, has formed a fine and constantly- 
increasing collection of the birds of Kansas. 
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THE Commission Supérieure, or governing body of the French 
International Exhibition of 1878, has been completed by the 
appointment of some influential members, among whom are the 
Duc d’Audifiet-Pasquier, president of the French Senate, M. 
Andral, the vice-president of the Council of State, M. Alphaud, 
the chief engineer of the Paris works. Amongst the ordinary 
members are M. Brunet, Minister of Public Instruction, M. St. 
Claire- Deville, member of the Institute, and M. Rothschild 
the banker. M. Krantz has given a detailed report on the 
state of the works, whlch are muck in advance of the 
specified time. The unexpected success of the exhibition in 
foreign countries and especially in Great Britain and the British 
Colonies will fill up the vacuum created by the abstention of 


Germany. Many nations have asked for an enlargement of the 
space allotted which it has been impossible to grant. The 
public will be admitted by tickets and not by turnstiles. The 


coffee-houses, balls, concerts, theatres, so numerous in the 1867 
exhibition, have been abolished, but great experiments for testing 
the apparatus exbibited, and promoting human knowledge 
will be tried. China will be represented by an official com- 
missicn, and Siam will make a magnificent display. Liberia, 
tbe negro republic on the Gold Coast, will exhibit for the first 
time in France. 


THAT science in certain ef its applications does pay is evident 
from the fact that a M. Delille, a ‘‘ professor” of legerdemain, 
who has practised at fairs in France, and who has died at the age 
of eighty-eight, gained by his trade a fortune valued at several 
millions of francs. He began to practice at the early age cf six- 
teen, and was seen operating at the last fair of St. Germain. Ele 
dealt largely with electricity, Here is another argument agains 
tbe Endowment of Research very similar to one which hes been 
urged before. 


From the y;rospectus of St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical 
School, we notice that two scholarships of the value of 60/. and 
40/, respectively will be awarded during the first week in 
October, after an examination in physics, chemistry, botany, and 
zoology, 


THE King of the Belgians, wLo has been appointed a second 
time president of the International Association for Exploring 
and Civilising Central Africa, has declared that next year he 
will decline to continue the office. ‘Lhe Society is possessed 
of an aninal revenue cf 73,000 francs, principally from 
subscriptions obtained in Belgium, where tle scheme is very 
popular, It has been decided by the executive committee that 
a staticn should be founced in the Trans-Tanganyika region. 
The head of the station and the explorer have been appointed. 
A depot will be formed at Zanzibar, and three others in inter- 
mediate countries ; one is to be placed under a Catholic mission, 
and two under two Protestants, wlio have volunteered to help 
the Association, The works are to be hegun without further 
delay. 


A CompPANY is now being formed, we learn from the 
Engineer, to constiuct a pneumatic railway between the South 
Kensington Station of the District Railway and the Albert Hall. 
The line will rise the whole way to the Albert [Iall, the ruling 
giadient heing 1 in 48. The train will be blown through the 
tube by an ejector, in other words, a great centrifugal pump, 
two feet in diameter, fixed close to the District station, and 
wotked by a pair of condensing engines exerting about 170 
indicated horse-power. The tunnel will Le of brick, and the 
floor will be paved. Its cross-sectional area will be 105°5 square 
feet ; at the end of the train is fixed a screen cr piston, with an 
area of 104 square feet, the difference being allowed for windage. 
The train will consist of six carriages, of very light build, the 
rail gauge being four feet. ‘This train will hold 200 passengers, 
and the total load will he thirty-two tons, or ten tons less than 
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the weight of a single engine oa the Metropolitan Railway. 
The maximum resistance at twenty miles an hour will be abont 
2,420 lbs., requiring to overcome it a pneumatic pressure of 2°6 
ounces per square inch, and 162-horse-power, assuming the 
useful effect to be sixty per cent. 

A VERY severe thunderstorm passed over London on the 
evening of July 5. Between eight and nine there came a very 
Lrilliant flash of lightning, followed by a deafening peal of 
thunder. Many people were stunned and in several cases were 
found quite insensible. Immediately after it was found at 
Kilburn that the telegraph wires, running from the top of the 
Queen’s Arms to a house abont 300 yards higher up the 
Edgeware Road, were struck by the lightning, and fell in red-hot 
fragments, varying in length from six inches to an inch, all along 
the road, a great deal of yellow smoke attending the fall of the 
wire. In one or two houses windows were broken, and a little 
gir] who was passing through the street had her hair singed and 
her jacket burnt. The instruments at the office with which the 
destroyed wires were connected were much agitated, and the 
telegraph clerk, a young lady, was much stunned. 

Tue fourth edition of the ‘‘ Lists of Elevations principally in 
that portion of the United States West of the Mississippi,” edited 
by Mr. Henry Gannett, and published in connection with Mr, 
Hayden’s Survey, must prove of great value to the geographer and 
meteorologist. The first edltion, published in 1872, contained only 
thirty-one pages, the present edition contains 164 pages. It 
contains, among a variety of other matter, profiles of nearly all 
the railroads ia the part of the United States above mentioned. 
The results given by these profiles have been made to accord, 
and the heights of several thonsands of points on them have 
been determined with an approach to accuracy. This edition 
contains also the heights of many thousands of points deter- 
mined approximately by means of the barometer. Elevations of 
many thousands of monntain-peaks are given, from which very 
correct ideas of the ruling heights of the principal ranges may 
be derived. It contains also tables of the slopes of the principal 
strearas of the west, which are of value in studying the important 
question of irrigation. With these various lists of elevations 
there is given with this edition a map of the United States, in 
approximate contours of 1,000 feet of vertical intervals, which, 
in a measure, embodies all the results of this department. 
Toward the improvement and ultimate perfection of this map 
this work is to be mainly directed in future. To express still 
more clearly the facts brought ont by the map, it is the intention 
of the Survey to make shortly a relief model of the United 
States, on the basis of this map. 

WE have on several occasions referred to the association known 
as the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union, composed of a large number 
of local scientific societies in Vorkshire. This association pnb- 
lishes a useful monthly journal, Zhe NMateradist, intended as a 
general field club record. We have received the twenty-fourth 
number of this journal, which, besides several papers on natural 
history, contains reports of several of the associated societies, 
From a report of the third meeting of the Union held recently 
at Wakefield, we notice that the Bradford Scientific Association 
was admitted to the Union, and that a testimonial, in the shape 
of a microscope, was presented to Mr. J. M, Barker, late secretary 
of the West Riding Consolidated Naturalists’ Society, 

THE additions to the Zoolozical Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include four Common Kingfishers (4/cedo ispida) 
European, presented by Mr. J. Lyford ; two Horned Lizards 
(PArynosoma cornutum) from Texas, presented by Mr. W. A. 
Bowie; a Sun Bittern (2urvpvea elias), a Sacred Ibis (Geron- 
ticus athiopicus), bred in the Gardens ; eight speckled Terrapins 
(Clemmys guttata), three Ked-vented Terrapins (Clemtmys rubri- 
ventris), two American Box Tortoises (7esrapene carinata) from 
Nort! America, purchased. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT UPON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF BACTERIA} 
\WE have been engaged during the last few months on an 
investigation into the effect of light upon the develop- 
ment of bacteria in certain of those solutions in which they are 
usually produced. 

We reserve the details for a paper which we hope to submit 
to the Royal Society in the course of their next session, but wish 
to state, in the meanwhile, that the first portion of our inquiry 
has led us to the following conclusions :— 

1. That light is inimical to the development of bacteria. 

2. That under favourable conditions it may prevent their 
development. 

3. That under less favourable it may not prevent but only 
retard. 

4. That for the full effect of light to be produced direct 
insolation is necessary. 

5. That those conditions which tend to neutralise the action of 
light are the same which are kaown to favour processes of 
fermentation and putrefaction. 

6. That the fitness of the solution to serve as a nidus is not 
destroyed by insolation. 

7. That, so far as onr investigation has yet gone, it wonld 
appear that the germs originally present in the solution are 
destroyed by direct insolation. 

We are still pursuing the inquiry, and have devoted much 
time to investigating the influence of the refrangibility of the 
ray, but regret that at present we are not in a position to give 
any definite conclusions on this point. 

We are endeavouring also to trace an analogy between facts 
which we have observed and certain vital and chemical pro- 
cesses, in which light is known to play a part, and are extending 
our observations to other phenomena of fermentation and to 
microscopic fungi. 

That light is not essential for the development of bacteria has 
been long knowa, but that it is absolutely inimical to their 
production has not, so far as we are able to ascertain, been 
previonsly shown, and we are encouraged, therefore, to lay 
before the readers of NATURE this statement of our results. 

ARTHUR Downes; T. P. BLUNT 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Lonpon.—The following is the list of the new associates of 
the Royal School of Mines :—Associates in Mining and Metal- 
lurgy—C. W. Folkard, A. K. Huntington, E. W. Voelcker; 
Associates in Mining—E. H. Liveing, W. H. Merritt ; Associates 
in Metallurgy—A. C. Copeland, J. F. Hogan, C. H. Lemann, 
W. Leyson, E. T. McCarthy; Associate in Geology—A. R. 
Sawyer. The Edward Forbes Medal and prize of books was 
awarded to A. Heilprin ; the De la Beche Medal and prize of 
books to E. W. Voelcker ; the Murchison Medal and prize of 
books to F, G, Mills. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Sournal de Physique, June.—On the theory of electrometers, 
by M. Mascart.—On the dynamical theory of gases (continued), 
by M. Violle-—Process for measnring the index of refraction of 
liquids, by M. De Waha.—Application of the electric curreat to 
the study of the spheroidal state of liquids, by M. Hesehus.— 
Temperature and humidity of the air at different heights observed 
at Upsala during 1875, by M. Ilamberg.—Proceedings of the 
Physical Society of St. Petersburg. 


Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, Jane 15.—Study 
on the variations of transparence of the waters of Lake Leman, by 
M. Forel.—-On the different modes of crystallisation of water, 
and the causes of the varied appearances of ice, by M. Pictet. — 
Researches on some niobiferous and tantaliferous minerals, by 
M. Delafontaine. 


Annalen der Physik und Chemie, No. 4, 1877.—Johann Chris- 
tian Poggendorft (memoir).— New experiments on the expansion 
of bodies by heat, by M. Glatzel.—On the objections of Clausius 
to Weber’s law, by M. Zollner.—On normal magnetisation, by 
M. Petruscheffsky.—On stratification of the electric light in 
Geissler tubes after insertion of a flame and some other resist- 
ances, by M. Holtz.—On the cohesion of salt solutions, by M. 
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Quincke.—On the excitation of electricity through gliding 
friction, by M. Riess.—On unipolar induction of a solenoid, by 
M. Zollner.—Remarks on Prof, Neumann’s paper on the number 
of electric materials, by M. Edlund. 

No. 5.—On the reflection of heat rays from metals, by M. 
Knoblauch.—On the treatment of ponderomotive and electro- 
motive forces occurzing between linear carrents and conductors, 
according to the fundamental laws of electrodynamics, by M. 
Clausius.—On the tensions of vapour in dissociation of salts 
containing water of crystallisation, by M. Pareau.—On the co- 
efficients of temperature of heat conduction of air and hydrogen, 
by M. Winkelmann. —On the phenomena of motion of electrified 
mercury in glass vessels, by M. Herwig.—On divergences from 
Ohm’s law in metallically conducting bodies, by M. Braun. —On 
the theory of unipolar induction and Pliicker’s experiments, by 
M. Riecke.—On heat conduction in sulphate of copper, by M. 
Pape.—Remarks on the polarisation of the rainbow, by M. 
Lommel.—On the history of the invention of the areometer, by 
M. Gerland.—On the significance of the rhombohedric and pris- 
matic surfaces in quartz, by M. Baumhauer. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 

Zoological Society, June 19.—E. W. H. Holdsworth, 
F.Z.S., vice-president, in the chair.—The secretary read a letter 
addressed to him by Mr. J. M. Cornély, announcing that his 
female //ydropetes inermis had just produced three young ones.— 
Mr. J. E. Uarting, F.Z.S., exhibited and made remarks on a 
variety of the common Snipe, intermediate between the usual 
form of that species and the so-called Sabine’s Snipe.—Mr. B. 
Tegetmeier, F.Z.S., exhibited a specimen of a curiously mal- 
formed sternum of the Tawny Owl.—Mr. John Murray, Natu- 
ralist to the Challenger Expedition, exhibited and made remarks 
on a series of sharks’ teeth, whales’ ear-bones, and other speci- 
mens dredged up at great depths during the Chad/enger Expedi- 
tion.—Mr. P. L. Sclater, F.R.S., read the first of a series of 
reports on the collection of birds made during the voyage of 
H.M.S. Challenger, containing general remarks on the collection, 
which was stated to consist of about 679 skins of terrestrial and 
198 of oceanic birds, besides a considerable series of specimens 
in salt and in spirit, and a collection of egys, principally of the 
oceanic species. —A communication was read from the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, F.R.S., containing a report on the collection of 
birds made during tbe voyage of H.M.S. Challenger in the 
Philippine Islands. Amongst them were examples of seven 
species new to science.—Mr. P. L, Sclater read a paper giving 
a description of the birds collected at the Admiralty Islands 
during the visit of the C/ai/-nger expedition to that place. 
Amongst these were examples of six species hitherto unknown 
to naturalists. A communication was read from the Rev. 
O. P. Cambridge, C.M.Z.S., on some new species of Araneidea, 
with characters of two new genera and some remarks on the 
families Podopthaimides and Dinopides.—A note was read by Mr. 
J. H. Gurney on the breeding of the Polish swan in captivity, 
and on the stages of plumage of the young birds.— A communi- 
cation was read from Mr. F. Moore, in which he gave a com- 
plete description of the Lepidopterous fauna of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, so far as is yet known.—A communication was 
read from Mr. Herbert Druce, F.Z.S., containing a revision of 
the i epidopterous genus Paffia, with descriptions of twenty-one 
new species. —A communication was read from Mr. E. J. Miers, 
F.Z5., containing the description of a collection of Crustacea 
(Decafoda and Jsofoda), chiefly from South America, with de- 
scriptions of new genera and species.—Mr, A. H. Garrod read a 
description of the brain of the Sumatran Rhinoceros (Cerazor- 
hinus suutatrensis).—A paper by Mr. A. D. Bartlett, contained 
the description of a new Guinea Fowl, from Mombassa, in 
Eastern Africa, based on a specimen brought home by Mr. 
Gerald Waller, for which the name A’umida elioti was pro- 
posed. 


Entomological Society, July 4.—Prof. Westwood, president, 
in the chair.—Mr. J. W. Donglas exhibited a living specimen of 
Cerambyx Heros and a young larva of the same insect, bred from 
a log of wood imported from Bosnia.—The president exhibited 
some cares composed of small semi-transparent quartz-like 
particles and constructed by the larva of a Trichopterous insect 
inhabiting Southern Europe. They had been described by 
Swainson in 1840 asa shell belonging to the genus 7helidomus.— 
The’ president also exhibited a plant-bug (Cafsédc) found on the 
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leaf of an orchis which had become covered with blisters from 
the attack of the insect.—Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited a fema'e 
specimen of a Cicadz taken in his presence in the New Forest 
by Mr. Auld, who stated that he had heard it stridulating. Mr. 
Donglas, however, suggested that the sound had been produced 
by a male concealed near.—Mr. S. Stevens exhibited two living 
specimens of 77d/us unifa'ciatus taken on a fence near Norwood, 
—Mr. J. P. Mansell Weale, who had just returned from Sou'h 
Africa, exhibited a fine collection of insects from that country 
and read a paper containing the results of his observations and 
experiments upon the breeding of /afitio merofe and other 
insects.—The secretary read a letter from Dum‘ies stating that 
Coltas edusa had made its appearance in that di-trict in the month 
of June.—The president brought before the Society the recent 
accounts of the appearance of the Colorado beetle in Canada and 
in Europe. 


Physical Society, June 23.—Prof. G. C. Foster, president, 
in the chair—Prof. W. Grylls Adams exhibited a very complete 
form of optical bench, which, in addition to being provided with 
all the improvements introduced by Prof. Clifton, carries an 
arm which can be set at any angle to it and is provided with 
appliances for studying a beam of ligit or radiant heat when it 
deviates from the main axis of the instrument. At the base of a 
pillar firmly clamped in any position in the manner adopted by 
Prof. Clifton, is fixed a horizontal graduated circle, and a vernier, 
attached to a counterpoised arm, which rotates round the axis of 
this pillar, renders it possible to determine the angle made hy 
the arm with the bench to one minute. At the upper extremity 
of the pillar is a steel pivot to which various appendages may be 
clamped, and immediately below this is a second graduated circle 
by which to determine the angular position of whatever is sup- 
ported by the pillar. Mirrors, metallic surfaces, prisms, &c., 
may be placed on this pillar for the reflection, refraction, diffu. 
sion, or polarisation of heat and light. For radiant heat the 
rotating arm carries a line thermo-electric pile and a table on 
which absorbing media may be placed. Prof. Adams illustrated 
the use of the instrument by projecting on to a screen the inter- 
ference bands obtained when a beam of light, after reflection 
from the two surfaces of a thick plate of glass, is sgain reflected 
trom the two surfaces cf a similar plate placed very nearly 
parailel to the first. A compensator consisting of two plates of 
glass of equal thickness is also added between the two thick 
plates, and an ingenious arrangement renders it possible to 
incline the glasses at any angle to one another, and to move 
them either independently or together. He also showed the 
effect produced in the positions of the bands when the rays from 
the two surfaces of the first plate traverse fair of different densi- 
ties before falling on the second. The adjustment of this latter 
was facilitated by fine screws supplemented by springs which 
rendered it possible to give a slight movement to the plate in 
any direction, by combining a motion of translation of the plate 
parallel to its reflecting faces with a mction of rotation about a 
vertical or horizontal axis. —Mr. F. D. Brown exhibited an ap- 
paratus he has arranged, in which to compare thermometers. 
From a brass hemispherical boiler rises a tube of the same metal 
two inches in diameter and about two feet long; the steam, after 
ascending through it, descends a metallic jacket surrounding it, 
whence it passes into a U-shaped condenser, and from this it is 
returned to the boiler. The upper end of the condenser is in 
connection with a large air-tight vessel forming the base of the 
apparatus, and in which any required degree of exhaustion can 
be maintained by the use of Lothar Meyer’s form of pump. The 
thermometers a.e placed in tubzs, which pass within the wide brass 
tuhe at its upper end, and by varying the nature of the liquid in 
the boiler, and the pressure to which it is subjected, the boiling 
point can be retained constant at any required temperature.— 
Dr. Guthrie and Mr. Akroyd communicated a paper on electrical 
selection. When a metal or other bedy is mbbed against some 
non-conducting substance like caoutchouc, electiicity is deve- 
loped, and the track of the metal may be readily made cvident 
by sprinkling on the caoutchouc a mixture of red lead and 
sulphur. This sieving imparts negative electricity to the sulphur 
and positive to the red Jead, hence that particular ingredient of 
the mixture is drawn to the metal track which possesses the 
opposite kind of electricity. Iron, for example, when rubbed 
against caoutchouc generates negative electricity, and, after 
sprinkling the powder, the iron track is revealed by the marked 
collection thereon of red-lead. <A list of mixtures was given 
which may be used instead of the above, and it was shown that 
electrical selection may prove of use (1) in making an electrical 
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diagnosis of the metals, (2) in certain experiments where the 
quadrant electrometer is objectionable, and (3) in teaching, 
where this instrument is often unavailable on account of its cost. 
An adjourned special general meeting of the society was then held, 
after which the meetings were adjourned until November next. 


Anthropological Institute, June 26.—Mr. John Evans, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Three new members, one 
honorary, and one corresponding member were elected.—Mr. 
Burt exhibited the prow of a New Zealand war canoe supposed 
to have been that which met Capt. Cook on his seccnd visit to 
that conntry.—Mr, Atkinson exhibited a specimen of gold s9- 
called Irish ring money.—A paper by Mr. Mortimer on an 
underground structure near Langtoft, Yorkshire, was read. Mr. 
Mortimer considers it is not a Botontinus ; in thls opinion he is 
opposed by Mr. J. E, Price, F.5.A.—Mr. C. H. E, Carmichael, 
M.A,, read a paper on a Benedictine mlssionary’s account of the 
natives of Australia and Oceania, in which he summarised the 
principal points of anthropological interest in the Afemoire Storiche 
dell’ Australia, by Mgr. Don Rudesindo Salvado, O.S.B., and 
illustrated the missionary’s account by reference to the views 
expressed by Topinard, Virchow, and other foreign writers, 
Mgr. Salvado maintains the unity of the Australian race and 
language, and upholds the possibility of raising the aborigines 
to a fairly high pitch of civilisation, using their extreme quick- 
ness in learning to speak and write European languages. Two 
letters written in Italian by native boys brought to Europe at 
about eleven years of age, were commented upon by Mr. Car- 
michael, who laid copies on the table, and promised further in- 
vestigation of the questions raised in the discussion.—The 
president, Mr. C, Walford, Sir John Lubbock, and others took 
part in the discussion.—I1.1.M. the Emperor of Brazil was 
present at the meeting. 

VIENNA 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, April 12.—Senile changes 
of the joints and their connection with trthritis deformans, by 
M. Weichselbanm.—On a new determination of a quantity hav- 
ing reference to the measurement of molecules from the theory of 
capillarity, by M. Boltzman.—On the orbit of D:one 106, by M. 
Seydler.—On the decomposition of hydroxylamin by alkalin? 
copper solution, by M. Donath.—On a method of determining 
the resistance of bad conductors of electricity, hy M. Domalip. 
—lInfluence of temperature on velocity of evaporation, by M. 
Baumgartner.—On diffusion of vapours through clay-cells, by M. 
Puluj. The velocity of diffusion depends on the temperature in 
the same way as the maximum of tension. There is not direct 
proportionality between velocity of diffusion and difference of 
tension. The logarithmic function represents the connection 
more accurately.—A contribution to the knowledge of viscous 
substances, by M. Obermayer. Experiment showed that the 
internal friction in brittle black pitch follows the same laws as 
fluid friction. That in soft bodies does not exactly follow those 
Jaws. —On the internal condition and the latent heat of vapours, 
by M. Pusch]. Very rare aqueons vapour deviates from Ma- 
riotte’s law in an opposite direction to that of gases and vapours 
generally, and in this it behaves like very greatly rarefied atmo- 
spheric air. 

Paris 

Academy of Sciences, July 2.—M. Peligot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read:—On the generation of the 
meridian curve of a surface of revolution, of which the mean 
curvature varies according to a given law, hy M. Resal — 
Researches on anhydrous chloral and on its hydrate, by M. 
Berthelot. There is a liberation of heat in the reaction of 
gaseous chloral with gaseous water, with formation of a gaseans 
compound, gaseous hydrate of chloral therefore truly exists as a 
compound distinct from a simple mixture of the two vapours.— 
Remarks on the subject of M. Mouchez’ letter of June 18, by 
M. Villarcean.—On the distribution of waters coming from 
natural slopes of the French territory, and on the amehoration 
of our interior navigation, by M. De Lesseps. M. Cotard has 
suggested the storing of water in the higher parts and distribution 
of it to navigation-canals giving cheap transport for materials of 
small value, and avoiding the formation of unwholesome marshes. 
M. Sibour advises the opening of a canal (seven kiloms.) 
between the lake of Berre and the harbour of Marseilles.— 
Reply to M. Rondaire’s last communication on the formation of 
a Saharan sea, by M. Cosson. /wéer alia, he urges that the 
change of the local climate would be fatal to the date, and that 
new plants introduced would not compensate the loss, The 
Artesian system is open to being greatly developed. The caravans 
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of Central Africa would not diverge from their route to Morocco 
and Tripoli. The addition of so much saline matter wonld 
make the Artesian water undrinkable and unfit for irrigation. 
The climate would become very unhealthy from combination of 
moisture with great variations of temperature, &c.—M. Godron 
was elected correspondent for the section of botany, in room of 
the late M. Lestibondois, obtaining thirty-three votes, against 
five for M. Duval Jouve.—Trepanation of the membrane of the 
tympanum, successfully performed in a case of long deafness 
which had resisted all treatment, by M. Bonnafont. Any 
deafness not accompanied by weakening of the sensibility of the 
acoustic nerves (ascertained by placing a watch on the cranial 
wall near the ear), may be cured or greatly improved (he thinks) 
by trepanation of the tympanic membrane. The tympanum 
should he ancsthetised, and the cannula should be allowed 
to remain in the opening till it falls out naturally. —Argilo- 
calcareous land and phylloxera, by M. Joffroy. A vine-stock 
planted in such land resists the disease when the surface of the 
ground is sufficiently inclined from its base, and is preserved from 
contact witb rain-water from higher ground.—Researches on the 
compressibility of liquids, by M. Amagat. He studied volatile 
liquids kept liquid by pressure at a tenperature above that of 
their boiling-point (when, it is knowa, their coefficient of dilata- 
tion becomes very considerable). He gives numerical results for 
ordinary ether and chlorhydric ether, and will afterwards show 
that these numbers agree satisfactorily with deductions from the 
formulze of the mechanical theory of heat.—On the state of the 
vines treated at Cognac with alkaline su!phocarhonates, by M. 
Mouillefert—On the vapour of hydrate of chloral, by M. Troost. 
Fresh experiments by a method which he describes confir n his 
former results, which M. Wurtz had questioned.— Dissociation 
of gaseous iodhydric acid in presence of an excess of one of the 
elements, by M. Lemoine The most important result is the 
stability which this excess gives to the combination ; in mixing 
iodhydric acid with increasing quantities of hydrogen the quantity 
of iodhydric acid dissociated diminishes abont half. Still the 
character of the dissociatlon seems always to subsist, whatever 
the inequality in the atomic proportions. This influence of mass 
in dissociation is in accord with several other known facts. —On 
the dissociation of ammoniacal salts in presence of metallic sul- 
phides, by MM. De Clermont and Guiot.—On the employment 
of fluoride of bromine as a dehydrating agent, by M. Landolph. 
He gives several examples of its action (with camphor, &c.).— 
On the ordinary presence of copper and zinc in the human body, 
by MM. Raoult and Breton. They give the results of a jndicial 
investigation made by them in 1874. 700 grammes of (moist) 
liver of a man who had died after an operation for stone, gave 
2 milligr. of copper and 7 mgr. of zinc; 400 grammes liver of a 
consumptive person gave 6 mgr. of copper and 12 mgr. of zinc. 
To prove poisoning, it should be shown that the quantities of 
copper or zinc found in a body are greater than the maxima In 
normal conditions. —On the determination, in weight, of atmo- 
spheric ozone, by M. Lévy. This relates to a supposed influence 
of platinum on arsenite of potash, which, however, was not 
manifested in the conditions with which M. Lévy operated. 
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N our last number we sketched in outline the scientific 

principles and considerations which lie at the founda- 

tion of the important question now at issue regarding the 
Injlexible. 

We now proceed to consider the case as set forth in 
the papers which have since been presented. The fact of 
a Committee having been appointed to investigate it is no 
reason for our passing over in silence these papers, which 
have been already laid upon the table of Parliament 
expressly to disseminate the information contained in 
them. We shall not, however, seek to trench in any 
degree upon the duties undertaken by the Committee. 

The first question to be asked is the vital one—What 
stability is claimed by the Admiralty for the /ilexzble in 
the condition contemplated by the Zzyes and Mr. Reed, 
and, as is now made perfectly clear by the papers, by the 
Admiralty office itself when the ship was designed, a 
condition nainely in which the unprotected ends were so 
far injured as to cease to contribute stability to the ship? 

Has the ship that range of 50 deg. which, as we 
saw last week, the Committee on Designs, as a result 
of scientific consideration laid down as necessary for 
a mastless ship exposed to the action of the sea? Has 
she even that 39 deg. which is the very lowest amount 
ever mentioned as compatible with safety ? And, it must 
be further asked (since “range” alone is a most insuf- 
ficient guide to safety), is the azount as well as the range 
such as the settled science of the subject would demand? 
None of these answers lie on the surface of the Par- 
liamentary papers, and some of them are not to be found 
there at all; but by what Dr. Schliemann would call 
“the pickaxe method” of investigation, we can get at 
part of them, and infer the remainder with all necessary 
certainty. The most difficult and unfortunate part of the 
inquiry is due to the fact that the apparent answers that 
do lie on the surface are not the true ones, although they 
bear every outward semblance of being so. The scientific 
world is turning to these papers for one piece of informa- 
tion before and beyond all others, namely, this very 
stability of the Zzjlexidle with “unarmoured ends giving 
no stability ;” and when they get to p. 10 there they find 
it plainly set forth, in tabular form, and in full detail : 
“ Maximum stability 6,532 foot-tons ; angle of maximum 
stability 134 deg. ; range 30 deg. ;” and reading this they 
begin to say to themselves that although the ship is, on 
the showing of her constructor, below the standard of 
safety which everybody has either laid down or accepted, 
yet that she is not so alarmingly deficient as they had 
supposed from the pronounced tone of her critics. Give 
her, say they, the benefit of the cork (in which the whole 
Admiralty has so suddenly acquired extraordinary faith), 
and although she would then be somewhere near the 
recognised limits of safety, and would be liable to the cork 
being more or less rapidly got rid of under shell fire, 
still the case is not so very bad after all. But unfor- 
tunately on reading further they come on the following 
page upon an ugly foot-note by Mr. Barnaby, bearing date 
June 25—one week after the occurrence of the [rjlexzble 
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debate in Parlhament—and in this foot-note is disclosed 
the fact that the figures which we have quoted, and which 
are given at p. Io as expressive of the case when the 
unarmoured ends give no stability, turn out to be the 
figures applicable to the case when the cork is in place, 
and when the unarmoured ends are contributing the 
stability which arises from the cork! This is not clearly 
shown on the surface of the foot-note, but it has to be 
discovered in a roundabout manner. It can, however, be 
reached in this way. The foot-note implies that the cork 
was allowed for in the calculations of a certain curve 
given on the sheet of curves appended (Curve ¢ in our 
present diagram), and by comparing this curve with the 
figures given on p. 10, we find that they express the same 
state of things, and thus we arrive at the fact that these 
figures likewise include the stability due to the cork. We 
do not propose to offer any comments upon this, except 
to say that we cannot help thinking that ninety-nine 
persons out of every hundred who read these papers will 
be completely mystified and misled by such an arrange- 
ment of the information, and more than all by the distinct 
employment of words which indicate that the cork is 
unaccounted for, when, in point of fact, the cork is 
accounted for. 

By the means thus indicated we arrive at the fact 
that the amount of stability previously referred to and 
quoted is the amount which alone the ship was be- 
lieved to possess when the First Lord of the Admiralty 
made his statement in Parliament, and declared that the 
Board were in every way satisfied with the vessel. It 
follows that the First Lord of the Admiralty was satisfied 
that the Zz/lexzble should have a righting lever (G Z) less 
than six-tenths of a foot long with the cork in place, and 
of course with very much less in the event of the cork 
being blown out. We are not able to state—for the 
Admiralty does not give the information—how much 
stability the constructors and the Admiralty actually 
believed the ship to possess in the case under notice 
(viz., the case of the unarmoured ends really contributing 
no stability), but it is impossible to peruse these papers 
and to come to any other conclusion than that unless this 
information was advisedly kept back it ought to have been 
given. We cannot ourselves, of course, profess to say how 
much of the measure of stability which we have quoted was 
due to the cork, but we are able to approximate pretty 
closely to it by aid of the diagram which Mr. Reed pre- 
pared, and which is printed with the papers, That diagram 
Mr. Barnaby has marked “ wrong,” and no doubt it does 
differ a little from Mr. Barnaby’s own diagram in its 
estimate of the amount of stability with the cork in. 
Indeed Mr, Reed only put his curve of stability forward 
as approximate, and as being in his opinion “ pretty near 
the truth ;” but this diagram may be taken as a sufficient 
approximate indication of the amount of stability actually 
due to the cork itself, and by taking that away from the 
Admiralty diagram we get what the Admiralty themselves 
would probably allow to be the state of the ship with the 
cork out. We have performed this operation, and we 
find that the /xflexible is, with the cork out, left almost 
absolutely without any stability whatever, even when she 
is judged by the diagram which the Admiralty themselves 
supply, and upon which they rested when the first Par- 
liamentary debate took place. 
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oo that is on June 25, Mr. Barnaby put 
forward a memorandum (the foot-note before referred 
to) showing that his own previous diagram might be 
extended a few degrees by introducing such considerations 
ag that the four guns had been increased by 20 tons each 
(in a ship of over 11,000 tons !), that the armoured deck 
was to be broken through to let the cables be stowed 
lower, and that an allowance might be made for immersed 
materials ; and by these means some little show of a 
curve of stability, even with the cork out, is obtained ; 
but the amount of it must be exceedingly small, as the 
range claimed is only 17 deg., and the curves which we 
give in the accompanying engraving indicate by analogy 
how very small the aouné of stability must in this case 


Length of G.z. 


be with so extremely limited a range. We feel bound, 
however, to demur to any such change in the Admiralty 
calculations, both because of the doubt which must 
inevitably rest on the alteration of calculations made to 
meet a public inquiry already commenced, and because 
the actual changes made in this case are in themselves 
improper. It is improper to make new allowances now 
ostensibly for the enlarged guns, because still larger guns 
were originally contemplated in the design, as the printed 
Papers clearly show ; it is improper to alter the cables to 
meet the present state of things, as they were o viously 
wisely placed in the first instance ; and it is improper for 
the sake of a small nominal increase in the apparent amount 
of stability of this ship to introduce novelties of calcula- 


Range of Stability 


DESCRIPTION OF CURVES. 


Ship complete, Cork in place ... 

As in 4 but in light condition 

Fully equipped ; ends riddled 

As in ¢ but coal between decks (800 tons) removed . 

As in ¢ but in light condition 

As in e but eee the water in ship when upright 
locked ... 

As in & but supposing main deck kept free of water . 
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tion which will defeat all comparison now and hereafter 
between the /zfexible and other ships, and which will 
absorb into the substance of the calculations for this one 
ship those small outlying margins which together make 
up the dividing ground between safety and risk. For 
these good and sufficient reasons we stand upon those 
calculations on which Mr. Ward Hunt rested when he 
addressed Parliament on the subject, and we are obliged 
to state that, according to those official calculations, the 
Inflexible is practically without stability when the unar- 
moured ends have ceased to furnish any. 

The next question which arises is, how is the ship 
circumstanced with the cork in? and the answer to that 
we have incidentally had before us already. Even by 


| introducing such considerations as Mr. Barnaby adduces 
in the foot-note he only claims for his curve of stability 
with the cork in a range of 35 deg., and with the range 
so increased the righting lever Gz cannot much exceed 
six-tenths of a foot in amount. It will be easy for the 
reader of these remarks to imagine, without our assist- 
ance, the slight alteration of curve ¢, to which we are here 
pointing, and when they bring the eye down from the 
large levers of stability indicated by the curves ¢, 4, and 
m, to the curve e, even when thus enlarged, they will see 
what a striking difference there is between the ship with 
her unarmoured ends intact and the ship with those ends 
broken into by the sea. The fact is that even in this state 
with the curve of stability extended by the devices to 
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which we have already objected, the ship is in an unsafe 
condition when judged by the only standards that at 
present exist for our guidance, viz., those laid down in the 
Report of the Committee on Designs of 1871. 

We have now almost exhausted all that the Par- 
liamentary Papers contain on the essential question at 
issue, but before concluding this part of our subject 
we must advert to the case of the Devastation. The 
Devastation, as designed, had an unarmoured forecastle, 
which extended down to within about a foot of the water’s 
surface, and with this forecastle perfect, she had a range 
of stability of 43: deg. Myr. Barnaby alleges that with 
the forecastle perforated, her range of stability would be 
brought down to 35 deg., and that the maximum angle of 
stability would be 9 deg. It seems to us that the curves 
given show something more and something different to that 
which the table in the text gives. They show something 
more, because it is clear on inspecting that one which relates 
to the Devastation with forecastle perforated, that although 
the maximum appears to be reached at 9 deg., there is no 
perceptible diminution in the magnitude of the stability 
for nearly another 9 deg. The curve seems to be parallel 
to the base line, from 9 deg. up to 16 or 17 deg., and the 
state of the Devastation, therefore, is totally different 
from that which might be expected from the announce- 
ment in the text, that 9 deg. is the angle of maximum 
stability. But even allowing all the stability which the 
Devastation is shown to possess by these curves, we are 
ourselves disposed to believe that when this ship was 
altered, the alteration should have been so made as to 
add to the stability of the ship when the unarmoured bow 
is perforated. Now the Reports of the Committee 
on Designs show that the changes made after Mr. Reed 
left the service were of a kind which, while adding 
materially to the stability of the ship under ordinary 
circumstances, burdened her with a large amount of top 
weight, which, together with the lowering of the armoured 
freeboard, must have diminished the stability with the 
bow perforated. In view of this consideration, we 
should much like to have seen the Devastation’s 
curve of stability as it would now be with the un- 
armourcd bow perforated, for we are disposed to 
think that the production of that curve would dis- 
close a much less satisfactory condition of things as 
regards stability in the Devastation a's she now is, than 
existed at the time of her design; and, as we have 
already intimated, this ship appears to us not to have pos- 
sessed even at first all the stability desirable. We are aware 
that the Committee on Designs expressed a contrary 
opinion, but we doubt if tney duly considered the state 
of the vessel with the forecastle perforated, and we 
believe that if they had they would probably have looked 
less complacently upon the change that was made than 
they actually did. If we are right in this view of the 
Devastation, Mr. Reed must no doubt bear the blame of 
having cut this ship’s stability somewhat finer than it should 
have been, and all that could be admitted in mitigation of 
the fact is that which he would probably plead, viz., that 
this ship was the first great monitor of the kind that had 
ever been designed ; that calculations of stability at con- 
siderable angles of inclination had not then come into 
vogue ; and that he left the service long before the 
Devastation was completed for sea; and therefore that 
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it was not from his hands that she passed into actual 
service. 

But it is no part of our business to distribute blame in 
such matters, and all that we can say on the point is that 
we are not satisfied even with the Devastation, and that 
whatever deficiency of stability she might have possessed 
as originally designed, that deficiency must have been 
made worse by the modifications which the ship has since 
undergone, 

We must now say a few words upon the question of the 
cork, and how far it may really be relied upon for giving 
to the /z/fextb/e—not a safe measure of stability when the 
unarmoured ends have ceased to furnish any otherwise, 
for we have seen that with all the cork in place the stability 
is still too little for safety—but some sort of chance of 
escaping that capsizing which must befall her at sea with 
the cork gone. The great advocate of cork is the present 
Director of Naval Ordnance, Admiral Boys; but if the 
arguments which he sets forth in these printed papers are 
in truth the foundations on which the hope of the 
Admiralty is based, their confidence must be very ill- 
grounded indeed. Admiral Boys is good enough to set 
forth in a formal manner the reasons which induce him 
to think the cork can be depended upon. There is one 
at least to which science at once supplies an answer. 

He mentions “the difficulty of striking a ship at or 
below the water-line, particularly one of the Jujflextble 
type, that will scarcely ever roll.” Scarcely ever roll! A 
more astonishing, and may we say a more utterly ground- 
less remark, was probably never made upon a serious 
subject. It has been established beyond all question or 
cavil that one of the most fruitful causes of rolling is great 
stability, and that mastless ships of great stability will 
roll more than any other. Now, in her uninjured state, 
which is the state in which she will enter upon an action, 
the Jx/lexzble will have very large stability, and may be ex- 
pected to roll heavily in a seaway. A glance at our engraving 
this week will show that the length of the righting lever, 
G Z, is sometimes over three feet, and in one case (with 
certain stores consumed) nearly four feet, whereas not one 
of all the typical curves given in our last number gives a 
Gz that much exceeds three feet, while all but one are 
much below that. It is true that the admission of water 
at the ends may have a perceptible effect in diminishing 
the rolling, but it would be premature to presume any 
great results in this respect. And apart altogether from 
the rolling of the ship, every seaman, including Admiral 
Boys, must be well aware that the ends of the steadiest 
ships in the world get much exposed by the mere falling 
away of the water ina seaway. With regard to Admiral Boys 
other assumptions they are more out of our province, but we 
may remark that the enunciation of such views by a high 
officer of the Admiralty is calculated to fill common minds 
with astonishment and apprehension, Naval architecture 
instead of being a complex and difficult branch of science, 
would be of all arts the most simple and easy, if all that 
had to be done were to keep safe the under-water parts of 
ships that never roll ; to encounter projectiles that canno 
fulfil the object for which they are employed ; and t 
engage vessels armed in the most suitable manner, and 
managed in the most suitable way, to let us escape ! 

The conclusions we have arrived at are, that the 
(nflexible is not a safe ship for battle in her present state 
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that the objections brought against her have been much 
too lightly treated; and that the disclosure of her 
condition, with the circumstances that have followed it, 
have excited just surprise and dissatisfaction, The 
subject must be anxiously watched through its future 
stages, 


THE NEW METEOROLOGICAL COUNCIL 


HE final stage of the labours of the Treasury Com- 
mittee, to which we have made frequent reference, 
has now been reached. The Royal Society has been 
appealed to to nominate the new council ; they have done 
so, and the Government has accepted the nominations, 
which are as follows :—Prof. H. J. S. Smith, Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford and 
Keeper of the University Museum (Chairman); Prof. 
Stokes, Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Secretary of the Royal Society ; 
Dr, Warren de la Rue, Mr. F. Galton, and Gen. Strachey, 
Member of the Indian Council. In addition to these 
there is Capt. Evans, the Hydrographer of the Navy, as 
an ex-officto member. 

The new Meteorological Council, then, like the old 
Meteorological Committee, is composed of Members of 
the Royal Society, who severally hold distinguished 
positions in special departments of science, and who 
collectively represent considerable administrative ability. 
The addition to the new Council of two distinguished 
mathematicians and physicists, such as Professors Smith 
and Stokes, will be generally regarded with satisfaction, 
particularly when it is considered that it is to the mathe- 
matician and physicist that meteorologists must always 
look for information and guidance on many matters 
affecting the intricate and difficult problems with which 
they, in the position the science has attained, must now 
deal. 

It is, however, matter of general surprise among meteoro- 
lozists, or we should rather say of wide-spread regret, 
that the New Council will resemble the old Committee in 
having no meteorologist upon it. The omission, so far as 
concerned the Meteorological Committee, was a serious 
one, and led to mistakes ; so far as concerns the new one 
it will be well if it does not seriously mar its usefulness 
and retard the foundation of the future science of physical 
meteorology. At the same time it is only just to point 
out that because the science is of the future, the choice of 
the Royal Society was small, and that considerations not on 
the surface may have had to be borne in mind. Flowever 
this may be, there is no doubt that the Royal Society and 
the new Council have accepted a great responsibility, and 
that the action of the latter will be most keenly watched. 
The Royal Society, in a report to the Government, has 
stated :— 

“ The Council of the Royal Society is of opinion that 
the most practical method of advancing meteorology is 
to endeavour by research and experiment to place that 
science on a firm basis. They are also of opinion that 
this can be done only by the devotion of the time of 
scientific men to the necessary rescarch and experi- 
Imenitea 


Men of science, therefore, will be justified in looking 
both for rescarch and experiment from the new council 


in addition to the dreary piles of observations which have 
cumbered all scientific libraries for the last half-century. 

And here is the rub. Will the busy—not to say 
already over-workc:1—members of the Council adopt this 
“practical method,” and conduct researches? or do they 
propose to content themselves by going into the market 
with the 1,000/. which is given for research, and, be it 
remarked, not for mere odservations 2 In the latter case 
itis to be hoped that their advances will be met in no 
narrow spirit ; for if the new council only fosters research 
and experiment, it will be a great gain. 

While, on the one hand then, we have a right to expect 
results of a high order from the new Council, on the 
other we are glad to see they are to be no longer an un- 
paid body. Besides the 1,000/, devoted to research there 
is another 1,000/. devoted to the payment of the members, 
This sum is to be spent partly in retaining fees and partly 
in payment for attendance, 

The vote asked for the present year and agreed to on 
Tuesday is 10,000/, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
then stated that the Committee had recommended an 
expenditure of 4,000/, a year by the Meteorological 
Council, and, in the judgment of the Treasury, the 
recommendation was one that ought to be adopted. A 
supplementary vote will be asked for this at an early date. 

As regards the meteorological societies, on whom must 
devolve the practical working out of the large problem 
of the comparative climatology of the various districts 
of the United Kingdom—the working out of this problem 
being beyond the scope of the operations of the New 
Council just as certainly as it is beyond the resources 
originally placed at its disposal—we cannot but suppose 
that the Government have, in handing over the adminis- 
tration of the meteorological grant to the New Council, 
made provision that a portion of the additional 4,o00/, - 
will be spent in adequately aiding these societies in doing 
important national work which they are in a position to 
do so economically, and which, judging from the past, 
they can do so effectively. 

This now seems to be the Treasury view, for in the 
warm debate very properly raised by the Scotch members 
in favour of the claims of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, Mr. W. H. Smith stated that, as to the tests that 
ought to be applied in such cases, special regard ought to 
be paid to two points. The object to be attained ought 
to be distinctly national, and not one in which particular 
individuals or classes were concerned, and security ought 
to be taken that the persons who sought assistance were 
contributing largely to promote the object in view. There 
is no doubt that the Scottish Society satisfies both these 
requirements. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer also stated that it 
would be for the Council to consider how far they could 
avail themselves of the services of the Scottish Metea- 
rological Society in the conduct of their business, and on 
what terms that assistance should be rendered. 

The Council have lost no time in entering upon their 
duties, and it is devoutly to be wished that some sign 
may soon be given that if its constitution is not what 
was generally looked for, it is still well qualified to dis- 
charge its functions and to merit the confidence of 
meteorologists, although they have had so little to say 
to its appointment. 
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LTHE “ POLARIS” EXPEDITION 
Narrative of the North Polar Expedition U.S. Skip 

“ Poluris,” Captain Charles Francis Hall, Commanding. 

Edited under the Direction of the Hon. G. M. Robeson, 

Secretary of the Navy, by Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, 

U.S.N. U.S. Naval Observatory, 1876. (Washington : 

Government Printing-office, 1876.) 

HIS is a handsome record of one of the most 
memorable, aud in some respects most successful 
of Arctic expeditions. Though dated 1876, a note dated 
March, 1877, is prefixed, stating that the concluding 
chapters have been prepared by Prof. J. E. Nourse. We 
have already (vol. viii., 217, 435 and Jassi) given so full 
details concerning this expedition that we need do little 
more now than notice the publication of this record by the 
U.S. Government. It contains a full general narrative of 
the expedition drawn up not only from the official records 
of the responsible officers, but from the diaries kept bymany 
of the subordinate officers and men, many of the latter 
being unusually intelligent. Indeed it formed part of the 
instructions to the expedition in its outset that as many 
of the officers and men as were able should keep diaries, 
which were to be handed over to the U.S. Government 
on the return of the expediti:, a praiseworthy feature, 
we think, which might be advantageously copied by all 
similar expeditions. 

Captain Hall himself is spoken of justly in the narrative 
in the highest terms of praise. His enthusiasm for 
Arctic exploration had become almost a religion with 
him, and had he lived there seems little doubt that much 
more would have been accomplished than even there was. 
He had qualified himself by two long residences among 
the Esquimaux for enduring all the hardships incident to 
Polar exploration ; and while his main aim was geogra- 
phical discovery he had a sufficient knowledge of and love 
for science to induce him to do all in his power to look 
after its interests in connection with his expedition. To 
quote the work before us, Hall “ possessed judgment and 
sagacity altogether too large and comprehensive not to 
be fully alive to the importance of its promotion; and not 
to know that every accession, whether of law or fact, to 
its domain, tended to the benefit of mankind.” We 
believe that the narrative of Hall’s second residence 
among the Esquimaux will shortly be published for the 
first time. 

The present woik will correct some misconceptions that 
becaine current at the time that the news of the fate of 
the folarts expedition reached this country. It was 
stated, for example, that the ship was not well fitted for 
her work ; but the fact is that everything was done to 
strengthen her and otherwise adapt her for the special 
work she had to do that the United States naval authori- 
ties could suggest. Hall himself said that no better 
equipped expedition ever set out for the Pole. The expe- | 
dition was in every sense a government one, 50,000 dollars 
having been appropriated for it, and it was governed by 
the naval discipline of the United States. True, this 
latter point does not seem to have been rigidly carried 
out, Hall himself not having been a naval officer, and 
perhaps a little too soft to be so strict as he ought to have 
been. Explicit, but sufficiently elastic instructions were 
given him, and the scientific instructions prepared by 
the United States National Academy are given in the | 
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Appendix. The latter are exceedingly detailed and care- 
fully drawn up, and embrace every department of science. 
The scientific results of this expedition are, we believe, 
of very great importance, and we are glad to learn that 
a portion of them, at least, have just been published by 
the chief of the scientific staff, Dr. Emil Bessels. 

The idea of the expedition was due solely to Capt. 
Hall, and it was only through his enthusiastic agitation 
that the United States Government were persuaded to 
equip it. His death was a great loss to the cause of 
Arctic exploration, and we may say to science; and it is 
arelief to find that after rigid inquiry on the part of the 
Government it has been concluded that his death arose 
from purely natural causes. Our readers may remember 
that a handsome tablet was placed at the head of his 
grave by our own recent expedition. 

The present volume, we have said, is a handsome one, 
and compares favourably with the unattractive blue-books 
issued by our own Government in similar cases. There 
are a large number of attractive illustrations and maps, 
the former, however, executed by a very roundabout 
process ; they are wood-engravings painted in oil from 
original sketches by Mr. Emil Schumann and Dr. Bessels, 
photographed on wood and engraved. One may be 
inclined to fear that their truthfulness will be apt to 
suffer during this long process. A very fine life-like 
portrait of Capt. Ilall forms a frontispiece. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS 
A Treatise on the Law Relating to the Pollution ana 

Obstruction of Watercourses, together with a Brief 

Summary of tie Various Sources of Kivers Pollution, 

By Clement Higgins, M.A., F.C.S., Barrister-at-Law. 

(London: Stevens and Haynes, Law Publishers, Bell 

Yard, Temple Bar, 1877.) 

Ts pollution and obstruction of rivers by sewage 

and the refuse of manufacturing processes is, in 
a country like this, densely populated and depending 
mainly on its manufactures, a matter of the gravest im- 
portance, justifying indeed, a saying of Earl Beaconsfield’s, 
which has met with a good deal of ridicule, that the 
motto of his government should be sawfas sanitatum 
outmia sanitas. We have on the one hand to preserve as 
rigidly as possible the purity of our streams, and on the 
other to interfere as little as can be with those manu- 
factures which are so great an element in the production 
of our national welfare. 

It is now some years since the Government issued a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the best means of 
cairying aut the problem, and that the matter is now in 
a fair way to solution is mainly due to the labours of 
the late Commission, of which Dr. Frankland was the 
chemical member. 

The five Reports presented by it to Parliament, take 
rank, indeed, as a classical research into the subject, and 
have an interest to countries other than our own. The 
Rivers Pollution Act of 1876 is based on the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, and it is not too much 
to say that without them legislation would have been 
impossible. 

The Act in question constitutes four classes of offences 
as follows :—To pass into any stream (1) any solid matter 
50 as to interfere with its due flow, or to pollute its waters; 
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(2) any sewage matter; (3 any poisonous, noxious, or 
polluting liquid from any manufacturing process; and 
(4) any poisonous, noxious, or polluting solid or hquid 
matter from any mine. 

Mr. Higgins justly remarks that “the successful work- 
ing of the Act will much depend upon the meaning of the 
word ‘ polluting’ as therein used, by those with whom its 
interpretation rests.” In order to understand the drift of 
this remark it ts necessary to observe that the Act of 1876 
virtually gives no standard of purity, though the Commis- 
sion of 1868 recommended an extensive and somewhat 
stringent list of standards. We think that on the whole 
the Act is right in the omission, as a suggestion made by 
Mr. Crookes in his evidence before the House of Lords in 
1873, namely, “ that the river itself should be the standard 
of purity, and that no liquid should be allowed to be sent 
into a river if the liquid contains a greater percentage of 
impurity than the river itself,” scems to be a very feasible 
standard and one easily and quickly referred to, Again, 
as Mr. Crookes pointed out, the standard would naturally 
improve, as nothing worse than the river at any given 
point would enter it, whence in the course of nature 
amelioration would ensue, while the process being gradual 
would give the manufacturer or township time to improve 
their waste or sewage, and one of the most disastrous 
sources of trouble the injury to the water-course from the 
casting into it of solid refuse would be at once prohibited; 
as would pollution by actually poisonous matter, such as 
arsenical and other liquids. 

It appears to us that guided by competent chemical 
evidence there ought to be no difficulty in obtaining legal 
decisions as to the polluting or harmless character of any 
liquid that may be called in “question, while as to solid 
matters, of any kind whatever, the mere fact of their entry 
into a stream ought to be an offence without reference to 
their character. On the whole we think the act, though 
perhaps partaking too much of the “ permissive” cha- 
racter, which is so prominent a feature of modern legisla- 
tion, to be one which, if conscientiously used with due 
consideratien to the facts of each individual case ought 
to work great good. In the race for wealth we are 
perhaps too little apt to think of the future. ‘The brooks 
and running streams like the land we live on are not ours 
to do as we like with, but like an entailed estate are only 
held in trust for the next heir, and like national or family 
honour should be handed down to posterity pure and 
unsullied. 

Mr. Higgins has devoted great care to his treatise on 
the Act, and his chemical training has evidently stood 
him in good stead, the numerous references te cases 
bearing on the various points show a laborious study of 
the legal aspects of the case and will add greatly to the 
value of the work in the eyes of the legal profession, for 
whose information it is primarily intended. 

R. J. FRISWELL 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Cradle of the Biue Nile; a@ Visit to the Court of 
King Fohn of Ethiopia. By E. A, De Cosson, 
F.R.G.S. Two vols, With Map and Illustrations. 
(London: John Murray, 1877.) 

ALTHOUGH Mr, De Cosson did not go over any new 

ground in his tour, and although he was unable even to 
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carry out his original plan, we are sure that most readers 
will find much that is new and certainly interesting in his 
volumes. He went slowly southward from Massowah to 
Lake Tzana, north-west to the lower Bahr-el-Azrek, down 
the Nile to Berber, and across to Saakim. He won the 
favour of King John, of whom he speaks as an able, well- 
meaning ruler, and was thus able to see much of the life 
of the people, and learn much of the antiquities and the 
character of the country that otherwise he would have 
missed. ‘To any one wishing to obtain an attractive 
account of the past history and present condition of 
Abyssinia, we strongly commend Mr. De Cosson’s work. 


The Tiber and tts Tributaries, their Natural History 
and Classteal Assoctations. By Strother A. Smith, 
M.A. Map and Illustrations. (London: Longmans 
and Co., 1877.) 


THE idea of this work is, we think, a happy one, and its 
execution successful. The object is to gather under one 
head everything of interest relating to the Tiber. This has 
necessarily involved a great amount of research, and the 
result will be welcomed both by the student of history, 
the “scholar,” and the geographer. Considerable space 
is devoted to the inundations of the Tiber, and also to its 
birds and its fishes. Two nicely-coloured plates are 
devoted to the murzna, the mullet, the lamprey, and the 
sturgeon, The Tay, at Perth, we should inform Mr. 
Smith, is no more an “estuary” than the Thames at 
London Bridge, unless the word is applied to all that part 
of a river reached by the tide. 


A Short Account of the Principal Geometrical Methods 
of Approximating to the Value of m. For the Use of 
Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. G. Pirie, M.A. 
(Macmillan, 1877.) 

Elements of Geometry Based on Euclid. Book I. For 
Elementary and Middle Class Schools. By E. Atkins, 
B.Sc, Collins’s School Series. (Glasgow : Collins, 1877.) 

Takimetry. Concrete Geometry in Three Lessons. Ac- 
cesstble, Inaceesstble, Inealculable. Translated by D. 
W. Gwynne, M.D., from the French of E. Lagout. 
(Glasgow: Collins, 1877.) 


THE little pamphlet first named does not attack the problem 
from the circle-squarer’s point of view—the use of the word 
“approximating” sufficiently points this out—but gives an 
interesting account of what was done for the question 
between the times of Archimedes and Huyghens. A few 
elementary propositions lead up to what was attempted 
by Willebrord Snell (“Cyclometricus,” 1621) and elegantly 
effected by Huyghens. Mr. Pirie’s object is to correct 
what he deems a defect in our present works on Trigono- 
metry, and to supply a few simple propositions “on the 
threshold of the subject.” We can recommend the book 
as one suitable for being put into the hands of sixth form 
pupils. A few references are supplied to fuller sources of 
information upon the quadrature of the circle. 

Mr. Atkins’s book seems to differ but little from the 
ordinary forms of Euclid as now printed. One feature 
is the addition of short side-notes drawing attention to 
the objects of the successive steps of the construction and 
proof. There is a short collection of sixty exercises 
grouped under the propositions upon which they depend. 
Some of these appear to us wrongly placed, and a few 
incorrectly printed. The work is neatly got up and of a 
bandy form. 

If all that is said of takimetry by its admirers be true 
a revolution in mathematical instruction may be speedily 
expected. ‘‘ With one hundred lessons of takimetric 
instruction any one can very well learn geometry, algebra, 
arithmetic, and mechanics.” “The classical geometry of 
Euclid désgzdses tts object, its utility, and thus, for a con- 
siderable time, yields a barren and discouraging result, 
whilst takimetry is able, on the other hand, to produce 
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the miracle of an astonishing progress.” In the Funda- 
mental Takimetry (introductory to Takitechny) objects 
are classified into square, round, pointed, and truncated 
forms. The three lessons of Takimetry are (1) equiva- 
lence ; (2) resemblance ; (3) the three squares of a right- 
angled triangle (z.¢., “Euc.,’ i. 47). The subject requires 
only three lectures, each of an hour’s duration. Amongst 
the subjects for measurement are the accessible, the in- 
accessible, and the incalculable (z.c., those which depend 
upon the circle). There is much that is good in this book, 
though in its present form it is overweighted with a mass 
of extraneous matter. By aid of the prettily-coloured 
figures (there are models, also, we are told, to accompany 
the book) a considerable knowledge of mensuration, we 
think, might be imparted even to dull boys. We could 
take exception to the translation in many places. 


ARE MAIOIES TNO) UIEGS IBIOVINOW 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by hes correspondents, Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 


Museum Reform 


J. P.” suggesis, under the head of ‘‘Musenm Reform” 
{vol. xvi. p. 153), the idea of a conference of museum keepers, 
out of which a permanent union among museum officers might 
result. JI am of opinion that this idea is an excellent one, and 
that the administration of the museums of all countries would 
gain a great deal if an opportunity to musenm officers were 
offered to interchange their opinions and tu communicate to 
each other their different practical experiences. Perhaps some 
arrangements and rules might generally be accepted, as, c.¢., 
to labelling specimens, exchanging duplicates, publishing animal 
reports in a journal ad hoc, &c. A. B, MEYER 


Dresden, July 9 


Koenig’s Tuning-Forks 


Tue letter of Ilerr Koenig inserted in Nature (vol. xvi. 
p. 162) did not come under my notice till July 8. On October 27 
last year I counted all the 64 sets of beats in Ilerr Appunn’s 
tonometer, one through 15, the rest through 20 seconds with a 
pocket chronometer which was gaining less than 4 seconds a day, 
and found every set of beats perfectly true. Tbe perfection of the 
consonances, more than So of which I tested inechanically, by 
observing the beats that arose on flattening one of the two con- 
sonant notes, seemed to me to eliminate all possible error of 
irregular counting. The sugyestion now is that the beats were 
perfectly rezular and uniform, and that no exception need be 
taken to my counting, but that Hlerr Appunn’s pendulum was 
originally incorrect, to such an extent that what appeared to him 
So beats in 20 seconds, were only 79°27, and that my chronometer 
was not sufficient to detect the error. If this were the case all 
the numbers on Herr Appunn’s tonometer would have to Le 
reduced by as nearly as possible 9 in 1,000, which would make 
them agree with Ilerr Kcenig’s. I shall therefore have to re-test 
the tonometer with a larger chronometer and if possible count 
each set of beats for a longer time. I shall not be able to 
undertake this examination at present, but I shall not neglect 
doing so, and will inform you of the result. It is right, however, 
to say that on July 9 and to I received communications from 
Prof. McLeod showing that his improved instrument for counting 
vibrations gave results almost exactly agreeing with Herr Koenig’s 
numbers. The marked difference of [err Appunn’s and Iferr 
Koenig’s numbers will I hope lead to such an examination of the 
subject as will result In an accurate determination of pitch that 
can be generally accepted. ALEXANDER J. Etis 

Kensington, July 11 


P.S.—I have this morning received a letter from Herr 
Appunr, in which he tells me that the letter of Prof. Helmholtz, 
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quoted by Herr Koenig, was received eleven or twelve years ago, 
and that the error of Herr Appunn’s pendulum there pointed out 
was corrected more than ten years ago. He also refers me to 
pp. 46-7 of Prof. W. Preyer’s tract ‘‘ Ueber die Grenzen der 
Tonwahmehmung,” Jena, 1876, in which, by a calculation there 
detailed, Prof. Preyer shows that the absolute pitch of two of 
Herr Koenig’s forks, which should have been 128 and 256, were 
129°t and 25S:2; and says that ‘‘the determination is as exact 
as possible, so that the first decimal place can be fully trusted.” 
IT made another fork to _be 258-4, and I know by comparison of 
several specimens that Koenig’s forks do not always agree within 
more than -2 vibrations. iN fo 1; 
July 16 


On a Fish-sheltering Medusa 


WHILE collecting some three weeks since on the south shore 
of Killary bay in Connemara, T observed that out of a number 
of the common Aurelia auriza moving about in a rocky inlet 
below me, one was invariably accompanied by a small fish, of 
about an inch or an inch and a quarter in length, which had 
established itself inside of the hemispherical dise. 

Occasionally the Medusa turned in its pulsations, so as to 
bring the umbrella undermost, when the fish would shoot hastit, 
out, but the Medusa had no sooner righted itself, than the fish 
returned, and seizing its opportunity, swam in between the 
marginal tentacles, and close up to the fringes of the actinostome, 
remaining distinctly visible through the pellucid disc. 

J afterwards noticed several other Aurelia similarly attended, but 
was not able, unfortunately, to identify the fish, which invariably 
darted off at the most distant approach of a landing-net—it 
appeared, however, so far as I conla judge, to be the young ot 
one of the larger species. Perhaps some of your readers cunld 
contribute suggestions on that point. 

associations of a similar character have, I know, been fre- 
quently observed in the case of the Physalidce and other 
sAcalephze, but not, so far as I am aware, in connection with this 
species. IE. Law.ess 


The Earth and Moon 


T HAVE only now (July 12) noticed Prof. Tait’s remark respecting 
a sentence, or rather half a sentence, which he quotes from an 
article of mine in the CornAill Afagaatne for June. It runs thus: 
“What mathematicians call the moving force exerted by the 
earth on the moon is eighty-one times greater than the 
corresponding force exerted by the moon on the earth.” This 
admits of an interpretation implying gross ignorance on my part 
—ignorance, viz., of the fact that the moon pulls the earth just 
as strongly as the earth pulls the moen It also admits of an 
interpretation accordant with fact, for the moving force exerted 
by the earth on each unit of mass in the moon is eighty-one 
times greater than the corresponding force exerted by the 
moon on each unit of mass in the earth. J do not think 
anyone is likely to believe that I made the mistake imputed to 
me by Prof. Tait, in this instance, any more than that I made 
an equally absurd blunder which he attributed to me in your 
columns several months ago, or that he himself made the ludicrous 
blunder attributed to him (in jest) by my humorons friend, Prof. 
Nipher, of St. Lonis. But as a mere matter of fact, I may point 
out that the half-sentence quoted by him is completed by a half. 
sentence leaving no doubt as to my real meaning, and is 
immediately preceded by the statement tbat ‘the moon pulls 
the earth just as strongly as the earth pulls the moon.” 

Lordon, July 12 Ricup. A. PRocTor 


Blue and Yellow Crocuses 


REFERRING to Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier’s letter in NATURE, 
vol. xvi, p. 163, I can say that I once had a pony born and bred 
on Dartmoor, which had never seen oats until it came into my 
father’s stable in the fourth year of its age, and it refused them. 
We induced it to eat oats by mixing them with hay and gradually 
reducing the quantity of hay until the oats predominated. 

Penzance, July 10 THos. CORNISH 


Japanese Mirrors 


More than eleven years ago, in February, 1566, I published 
| in The Reader (since extinct), a letter giving, I venture to think, 
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a complete explanation of the phenomena exhibited by certain 
Japanese mirrors (through a mistake as to their nationality I called 
them Chinese) ; and as your readers appear to be unacquainted 
with this, perhaps I may be allowed to reproduce the substance 
of my former letter. In order to ascertain whether any varia- 
tions in the form of the surface of the mirror, which was very 
slightly convex, affected the question, I looked for any distor- 
tions that might he produced in the image of the ground-glass 
globe of a gas lamp, as the point of incidence moved across that 
portion of the polished surface on the back of which was a raised 
figure. Let A and BR be two lines on the surface immediately 
over the two edges of sucha figure. Thenas the limb of the 
image approached A, it became flattened ; when it had passed a 
it expanded to more than its original size ; indeed between A and 
B the image was sensibly larger than when viewed from any other 
part of the mirror. When the limb approached B it was again 
flattened, and beyond B it resumed its original dimensions. 
This clearly proves that the portion of the surface of the mirror 
between A and B was, if not actually plane, at least less convex 
than the rest of the surface ; and as upon this supposition the 
figures when thrown upon a screen should appear drt2h¢er than 
the rest of the image, which is exactly what occurs in fact, there 
can be no doubt that this is sufficient to account for the 
peculiarity in question. In all probabllity the mirror had 
warped in cooling, except in the thicker portions where the 
raised figures exlsted. J. PARNELL 
Hadham Honse, Upper Clapton, July 6 


Printing and Calico Printing 


Your correspondent, Mr. Henry Cecil, is under a singular 
misapprehension as to the inventor of cylinder machine calico 
printing, and the date of its first practical application. Mr. Isaac 
‘Taylor was certainly not the originator of cylinder printing ; and 
that art was developed long before he, “in 1855 or 1856 
superintended its application at Manchester.” Mr. Taylor, it 
is true, obtained several patents for inventions connected with 
cylinder-printing—one, I think, for a form of pentograph, and 
another for the use of thin sheet copper instead of thick cast 
cylinders of that metal. These, so far as I know, never 
succeeded in practice, and it is highly probable they brought 
their gifted inventor loss instead of gain; but that result was 
not duc to ‘‘the inevitable compliment of piracy.” Who the 
inventor of cylinder printing was it would be hard definitely to 
determine. Nearly a century and a half ago a patent was granted 
for an invention which embodied the ‘leading principles of the 
modern machine, and from that time downwards the apparatus 
gracually developed and perfected in the hands of innumerable 
practical inventors. 

THE WRITER OF CALICO PRINTING IN THE 


“ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA” 


LOCAL MUSEUMS 


HE importance of local museums is gradually but 
unmistakably forcing its:If upon the country. It 

may take much time to foster any united action, without 
which any definite progress is very improbable, but year 
by year is adding to the ranks of those who are wise 
enough to see and have influence enough to advocate 
their value as a part of the educational stock-in-trade of 
the nation. We rejoice to see that Mr. Chamberlain has 
enrolled himself among their advocates in the House of 
Commons. On Monday he drew attention to the fact 
that the public expenditure for the promotion of science 
and art was exclusively confined to London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin. The amount of the estimate this year, he 
said, for museums, art galleries, and parks in the me- 
tropolis amounted to nearly 400,000/., and that for 
Edinburgh and Dublin to nearly 50,0007, To those sums 
the provinces had to contribute twice over. 
contributed about 4,000/, and had to find about 8,000/, 
a year besides for her own local art institutions. It 
might be said with truth that a national collection 


should be placed in the metropolis at the expense es 


the nation, but that argument did not apply to the 
expenditure on the public parks and still Icss to that 
which the Bethnal Green Museum involved. He did 
not complain of such expenditure. It produced most 
admirable results, adding as it did to the pleasure 
and happiness of great masses of the people, and tending 
to elevate and refine their minds. It was, too, in some 
sort a commercial investment, as it was calculated to 
enable artisans the better to compete with those of other 
nations. What he complained of was that the principle 
had not been carried far enough. He was anxious to see 
established in every one of our great centres of population 
and industry museums devoted to art and manufactures 
appropriate to each particular district. To show how 
highly these institutions were appreciated in the provinces, 
he mentioned that in Birmingham the local museum 
which had been established by private subscriptions was 
visited annually by 300,000 persons, and as the population 
of the town was only 370,000, the attendance was 
immensely greater than was shown by the returns of the 
number of visitors to our metropolitan institutions. 
Results equally extraordinary could be quoted from other 
provincial towns in which such museums existed. He 
further stated that although provincial communities were 
at present legally able to tax themselves to the extent of 
1¢. in the pound for the purpose of establishing museums 
and libraries, in Birmingham all this money went to 
the free library, and they had therefore no means of 
establishing an industrial museum. 

We are glad also to see that the Government is now 
alive to the importance of this action, for, although Lord 
Sandon in his reply begged that the matter might not be 
pressed upon them at the present moment, he reminded 
the House of the great advantage which the country 
derived from the South Kensington Museum, which was 
now, in fact, a gigantic circulating museum, Almost all 
the principal objects in the museum, except those of 
great rarity or delicacy, werc sent on their travels at 
different times through the provinces, and in this way 
aid was already given to local museums. The country 
derived enormous advantage from this vote. Local ex- 
hibitions were frequent, and loans from the South 
Kensington Museum for these exhibitions were very 
numerous. Eight museums had these objects sent to 
them, and a great deal had been done as the hon. gentle- 
man wished. The South Kensington authorities were 
anxious to follow that course, but he could not say 
whether they would be able next year to do more in 
that direction. Their hands were to some extent tied 
by the necessity of economy, but the matter would 
receive the best attention of the Government, and 
he hoped that next session they might be able to go 
further. 

Of course, neither Mr. Chamberlain nor Dr. Lyon 
Playfair allowed the subject to drop without pointing out 
that the British Museum and the National Gallery had no 
circulating system in operation, that in fact Lord Sandon 
was quite justified in adopting that line of argument with 
regard to the South Kensington authorities; but that 
many of the London galleries and museums were of no use 
to the provinces. The British Museum, for instance, and 
the National Gallery were practically of no use except to 
London, yet every one knew that they contained many 
duplicates which would be most valuable to the provinces, 
and the offer of some important pictures was sometimes 
declined on behalf of the National Gallery. Nor was this 
all. Dr. Playfatr pointed out that in France the Minister 
of Education was responsible for all the museums, and 


| constantly sent collections into the provinces ; but in 
3irmingham , 


England, the management of the galleries was, so to 
say, dislocated, and not under one authority or one 
Minister. Why did he not go further and point out 
the recommendation of the Duke of Devonshire’s Com- 
mission ? 
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TS correct determination of the velocity of light is a 
result on which so much in physical science depends 
that there is good reason for us to give a description of 
the details of the apparatus used for the purpose of ob- 
taining the exact value. Until the time that M. Cornu 
undertook experiments with this object in view the gene- 
rally received value of the velocity in question was 298,000 
kilometres per second. This depended on the experi- 
ments of M. Foucault, who used a rotating mirror on 
which the rays of light from cross-wires fell, and while 
the mirror was in a certain position were reflected by it 
to a concave mirror at a distance of 134 feet, having the 
revolving mirror at its centre of curvature and so fixed as 
to return the rays of light to the latter, which reflected 
them to the point of departure. While however the 
rotating mirror was in rapid motion, a ray of light re- 
flected by it to the distant mirror and back from it, 
would not, unless the passage of light were instantaneous, 
reach the rotating mirror until the latter had moved from 
its position of first reflection, and would not therefore 
return to the point of departure, but to some point near 
it, depending on the angle through which the rotating 
mirror had moved in the time between its reflecting the 
ray to the concave mirror and the return of that ray. By 
placing the cross-wires in the principal focus of a convex 
lens the rays proceed in a parallel beam, and on returning 
form an image of the wires, removed from the wires them- 
selves, a distance depending on the angular velocity of 
the mirror and the velocity of light. The cross-wires and 
their images are rendered visible by viewing them by 
means of a diagonal reflector of plain glass in front, which 
at the same time allows sufficient light to pass through to 
illuminate them.? 

In 1849 M. Fizeau devised a method differing from 
that just described by which he measured the time a ray 
took to travel from Suresnes to Montmartre and back. 
The apparatus consisted of a toothed wheel which could 
be rotated with a known velocity, and having the teeth 
and intervals equal in size. A pencil of rays was sent 
through the interval between two teeth to a reflector 
at Montmartre 28,334 feet distant, which caused the 
ray to return on itself. So long as the wheel is at rest 
and the rays pass through an interval, they will be returned 
through that same interval, but when the wheel turns with 
sufficient velocity a tooth takes the place of an interval 
before the ray has time to return from Montmartre and 
get through, and is therefore interrupted. By rotating this 
wheel faster the next interval will take the place of the 
preceding one on the return of the ray, which will again 
get through, and so on passing and being interrupted as 
the velocity of rotation increases. 

It is obvious, then, that if we know the number of teeth 
on the wheel and the number of turns per second, say at 
the instant of reappearance of the spot of light after a dis- 
appearance, we shall know the interval betweea the pass- 
ing away of the ray by the edge of one tooth to its return 
by the corresponding edge of the next ; and this is the time 
the ray has taken to traverse the distance to the reflecting 
station and back, and from this the velocity of light follows. 
From these experiments M. Fizeau obtained a velocity 
of 315,009 kilometres = 196,000 miles per second. 

At that time the velocity of light deduced from the 
observations of eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, combined 
with the then accepted solar parallax, was 190,coo miles 


per second, closely agrezing with M. Fizeau’s result ; | 


liter determinations of solar parallax have given a smaller 
result than former ones, and consequently the velocity 


* “Determination de la Vitesse de la Lumiére d’aprés des Expériences 
exécutés en 1874, entre l'Observatoire et Montlhéry.” Par M. A. Cornn. 
(Par-s: Gauthier Villars, 1876 ) 

* From the experiments of M Foucault in 1862 a velocity of 293,020 kilo- 
mietres = 185,157 miles per second was deduced. 
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of light deduced therefrom becomes reduced, which again 
closely agrees with M. Foucault’s direct determination. 
In the year 1874 the Council of the Paris Observatory, 
on the proposition of M. Leverrier and M. Fizeau, de- 
cided on the execution of experiments for the direct deter- 
mination of the velocity of light, and offered the use of 
the scientific apparatus at the observatory for the purpose, 
together with funds for the construction of the necessary 
instruments To M. Cornu was entrusted the execution of 
the operations ; and after due consideration and experi- 
mental comparison, he adopted the method of M. Fizeau 
in preference to the revolving mirror of M. Foucault. A 
preliminary series of experiments were carried out in 1871 
and 1872, between the Ecole Polytechnique and Mont 
Valérien, a distance of 10,310 meters, giving a result of 
185,370 miles per second as the velocity of light, with a 
probable error of less than y}5. M. Cornu then com- 
menced more careful experiments between the Observatory 
and the Tour de Montlhéry, a distance of 22,910 metres. 
The principle of M. Cornu’s arrangement we have 
already described, it being the same as that of M. 
Fizeau, but the details of the apparatus are somewhat 
elaborate, and in his Memoir occupy seven large sheets of 
plates ; we can, however, to a certain extent describe them. 
Rays of light from a highly luminous source issuing from 
a small hole in a diaphragm, pass through a convex lens, 
and after reflection at an angle of 45 from the surface 
of a plain piece of glass, are brought to a focus at the 
circumference of the toothed wheel; thelight then traverses 
an object-glass of fourteen inches diameter, and the 
parallel rays travel to the reflecting station ; here they are 
received by an object-glass of six-inch aperture, and about 
six feet focal length, at the principal focus of which is a 
reflecting mirror of silvered glass. From this mirror the 
rays are returned to the tocthed wheel, where an image 
is formed coinciding with the original image of the hole 
in the illuminated diaphragm, the rays if not inter- 
cepted by a tooth, pass onwards, and the greater part of 
them traverse the diayonal reflector of plain glass 
and an eyepiece beyond, through which the image 
formed by reflection from the distant station is viewed. 
So far we have given an outline of the optical part of the 
apparatus as well as we can without the use of the drawings 
by which the details can only be made intelligible. We 
next come to the toothed wheel, and here certain condi- 
tions must be fulfilled : first a velocity of rotation must 
be obtained capable of admitting a considerable number 
of orders of extinction ; secondly, the motive power must 
be such that the observer can easily control the velocity 
of the wheel ; thirdly, there must be a means of recording 
the velocity at any instant of time. The motive power is 
a weight which drives a train of wheels which rotate the 
toothed wheel, the latter being constructed of aluminium 
from ;!; to ;4; millimetre in thickness ; wheels of different 
diameters were used varying from 35 to 48 millimetres. 
The velocity is recorded on the surface cf smoked paper 
on aroller of about one metre in circumference and half 
a metre in length, turning on a horizontal axis. The 
records are made by the action of electro-magnets on 
light tracers pressing against the surface of the smoked 
paper. The velocity of the cylinder carrying the paper 
is such that a line 20 mm. is traced in a second, and 
during each revolution the tracers are moved on hori- 
zontally 15 mm. One of the tracers is put into 
action at every second by electric communication with 
a standard clock; a second is put into action at 
every ;1, second by a trembler governed by the pendulum 
of the clock; the third moves at each fortieth or four 
hundredth revolution of the toothed wheel, and the fourth 
is under the control of the observer. Each of the four 
tracers is continually in contact with the smoked surface 
of the paper, and so long as it is not moved sidewise by 
the electro-magnet, traces a continuous line round the 
cylinder, but on the passing of a current round the 
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electro-magnet, the tracer makes a short mark at right 
angles to line, and a zig-zag line caused hy the vibra- 
tion of the tracer, back to its original position ; the first 
two lines, therefore, show seconds and tenths of seconds, 
the third, the instants of completion of forty or 00 
revolutions, according to the desire of the operator, of the 
toothed wheel ; a comparison, therefore, at once gives the 
number of revolulions per second, while on the fourth 
line are marked the instants of disappearance or reap- 
pearance of the light, and the velocities at those instants 
are then at once known. To make an experiment the 
aperture in the diaphragm is illuminated by a lime-light 
or sometimes with sunlight by means of a heliostat. The 
necessary adjustments in the direction of the rays of light 
to the distant station are then made by bringing the 
distant collimator into the centre of the field of the ob- 
serving apparatus, and the point of light—the luminous 
echo—is made to accurately coincide with its original at 


Fic. 1.—Plan of M. Fizeau’s Apparatus. 


the circumference of the toothed wheel. Particulars of 
the experiment, as to number of teeth of wheel, direction 
of rotation, &c., are entered on the paper on the cylinder, 
and the latter is then set in motion; the observer then 
sets the toothed wheel going and watches the luminous 
echo, and on its disappearing touches a key which sends 
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there may be large errors due to irregular refraction of 
the air, causing a motion of the point of light, and a large 
amount of patience must be required. Two carelul 
surveys showed the distance between the two stations to 
be 22909'77 metres, and the mean velocity obtained from 
a large number of observations after the various correc- 
tions were made was 300,490 metres per second of mean 
time. 

The Memoir of M. Cornu contains a large amount of 
theoretical matter and formulz of corrections which of 
course we cannot reproduce here. 

We may, however, refer to the principal causes of error. 
The first is a personal error depending on the sensibility 
of the eye of the observer in determining the disappear- 
ance and reappearance of the light at the toothed wheel, 
and also depending on the intensity of the luminous 
source ; secondly, accidental inequality in the size of the 
teeth of the wheel; thirdly, irregularity of motion ; 
fourthly, excentricity of wheels; fifthly, optical errors due 
to imperfections in the adjustment of the lenses and re- 
flector. The first of these is small and can theoretically 
be reduced indefinitely by increasing the velocity of the 


Fic. 2,—Details of Toothed Wheel. 


toothed wheel and thereby observing the higher orders of 
extinction and reappearance of the light, but M. Cornu 
desires to be rigorously exact, and therefore the effect of 


_ this and the other errors is carefully calculated. 


an electric current to the electro-magnet controlling the . 


fourth tracer, which therefore registers the instant the 
velocity is sufficient to cause a disappearance. As the 
velocity of the wheel increases, the luminous echo again ap- 
pears and the key is pressed ; a further increase in velocity 
causes another disappearance and so on to the higher 
orders, each of which is registered. The velocities at the 
different instants are read off by a micrometer to ;1,5 of a 
second. e 

It is obvious that the state of the air must have a great 
effect on the definition of the luminous echo, and that 


although the observation appears extremely simple still ' 


Considerable care was exercised in the choice of sta- 
tions, and those adopted were fixed upon chiefly on ac- 
count of the distance between them being more easily 
ascertained from previous triangulation. This distance 
was determined by Cassini and La Caille in 1740, the 
result being 22910°196 metres. From the observations of 
Delambre the same distance was computed to be 22909°34 
metres; and 22910 metres, which is nearly the mean 
adopted by M. Cornu. 

The corrected results of the experiments gave a velocity 
of 300,350 kilometres a second, but this was obtained in 
air, and therefore 82 kilometres must be added to this 
result to give the velocity 7 vacuo; and as the result of 
his experiments M. Cornu adopts a velocity z vacuo of 
300,400 kilometres = 186,638 miles per second of mean 
time, with a probable error of 1:'55, or 300 kilometres. 

If from this value we deduce the solar parallax, we find 
the latter to be 8881, assuming the time required for light 
to travel from the sun to us to be Gm, 13'2 sec., as obtained 
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from observations on Jupiter’s satellites, and the radius of 
the earth 6378-233 kilometres. 

Again, the sun’s parallax deduced from M. Cornu’s 
values of the velocity of light in conjunction with the 
value of aberration is, with Bradley’s estimate of 20725, 
8”-S82, and with Struve’s, of 207-445, 8798. These values 
of parallax compare favourably with determination by 
other methods, of which we give a few examples. The 
value given by the transits of Venus in 1761 and 1769 
was 85776 computed by Encke, but increased to 8”-891 
by Mr. Stone on a redetermination. By the record of an 
observation of the occultation of ¥, Aquarii on October 
1, 1672, M. Leverrier obtained 8”°866 ; by meridian obser- 
vations of Mars at Greenwich in 1862, 8’°932; by the 
latitude of Venus obtained from transits of 1761 and 1760, 
combined with present latitudes, M. Leverrier finds 8-853 ; 
from the discussion of meridional observations of Venus 
tn an interval of 106 years 8859 ; by the opposition of 
Mars in 1860 by M. Liais 8”760; by opposition of Flora 
in 1873 by Prof. Galle 8"873. Judging from these results 
the velocity of 186,638 miles per second is not very far 
from the mark, and the care in selection of methods and 
in computing results can scarcely be surpassed. 

Gy MES. 


EVOLUTION OF NERVES AND NERVO- 


SVYSTEALS! 


ERVE-TISSUE universally consists of two elemen- 
tary structures, viz., very minute nerve-cells and 
very minute nerve-nbres. The nerve-fibres proceed to 
and from the nerve-cells, thus serving to unite the cells 
with one another, and also with distant parts of the 
animal body. Moreover, nerve-cells and fibres, wherever 
we meet with them, present very much the same appear- 
ances. Here, for instance, is a sketch of highly magni- 
fied nerve-tissue as we find it in the human brain, and 
here is one of my own drawings of nerve-tissue as I have 
found it in the jelly-fish; and you see how similar the 
drawings are—notwithstanding they are taken from the 
extreme limits of the animal kingdom within which nerve- 
tissue is known to occur. 

Nerve-cells are usually found collected together in 
aggregates which are called nerve-centres or ganglia, 
to and from which large bundles of nerve-fibres come 
and go. These large bundles of nerve-fibres are whzt we 
see with the naked eye as nerves, permeating the body in 
all directions. Wher such a bundle of nerve-fibres 
reaches a ganglion, or collection of nerve-cells, it splits 
up like the end of a rope which has been teased ont, and 
the constituent fibres pass into and out of the nerve-cells, 
so interlacing with one another in all directions, as here 
diagrammatically represented. More true to nature is 
this diagram, which represents a magnified section of 
human brain—the human brain being itself nothing more 
than a collection of very large ganglia. 

To explain the /vctfon of nerve-cells and nerve-fibres, 

, I must begin by explaining what physiologists mean by the 
/ word “ excitability.” Suppose this to represent a muscle 
cut from the body of a freshly-killed animal. So long as 
you do not interfere with it in any way, so long will it 
remain quite passive. But every time you stimulate it 
either with a pinch, a burn, or, as represented in the dia- 
gram, with an electrical shock, the muscle will give a 
single contraction in response to every stimulation. Now 
it is this readiness of organic tissues to respond to a 
stimulus that physiologists designate by the term ex- 
citability. 

Nerves, no less than muscles, present the property of 
being excitable. Suppose, for instance, that this is an- 
other muscle prepared in the same way as the last one, 
except that together with the muscle there is cut out the 
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attached nerve. Every time you pinch, burn, or electrify 
any part of the nerve, the muscle will contract. But you 
will carefully observe there is this great difference between 
these two cases of response on the part of the muscle ; 
viz. that while in the former case the muscle responded 
toa stimulus applied directly to its own substance, in the 
latter case the muscle responded to a stimulus applied at 
a distance from its own substance, which stimulus was 
then conducted to the muscle by the nerve. And here we 
perceive the characteristic function of nerve-fibres, viz., 
that of conducting stimuli to a distance. This is the 
function of nerve-#4res ; but the function of nerve-ce//s is 
different, viz, that of accumulating nervous energy, and 
at fitting times of discharging this energy into the 
attached nerve-fibres. The nervous energy when thus dis- 
charged from the nerve-cells acts asastimulus to the nerve- 
fibre; so that if a muscle is attached to the end of the 
fibre it contracts on receiving this stimulus. I may add 
that when nerve-cells are collected into ganglia they often 
appear to discharge their energy spontaneously, without 
any observable stimulus to cause the discharge ; so that in 
all but the lowest animals, whenever we meet with appa- 
rently spontaneous action, we infer that ganglia are pro- 
bably present. But the point which most of all] desire you 
to keep well in mind this evening is the distinction which 
lhere draw between muscle and nerve. A stimulus ap- 
plied to a nerveless muscle can only course through the 
muscle by giving rise to a visible wave of contraction, 
which spreads in all directions from the seat of stimulation 
as from a centre. Anerve, on the other hand, conducts 
the stimulus without undergoing any change of shape. 
Now in order not to forget this all-important distinction, 
I shall always to-night speak of muscle as conducting a 
visible wave of contraction, and of nerve as conducting 
an invisible or molecular wave of s/zmzlation. Nerve- 
fibres, then, are functionally distinguished from muscle- 
fibres—and also, I may add, from protoplasm—by 
displaying the property of conducting invisible or molecu- 
lar waves of stimulation from one part of an organism to 
another—so establishing physiological continuity bet veen 
such parts without the necessary passage of contractile 
waves. 

I will now conclude all that it is necessary to say about 
the function of nervous tissue by describing the me- 
chanism of reflex action. Suppose this to represent any 
peripheral structure, such as a part of the skin of some 


| animal, this a collection of nerve-cells or ganglion, and 


this a muscle. The part of the skin represented is united 
to the nerve-cells composing the ganglion by means of 
this in-coming nerve-trunk, while the nerve-cells in 
the ganglion are united to the muscle by means of this 
out-going nerve-trunk. Therefore when any stimulus 
falls on the skin where this in-coming nerve-trunk takes 
its origin, the nerve-trunk conveys the stimulus to the 
nerve-cells in the ganglion. When the nerve-cells receive 
the stimulus they liberate one of their characteristic dis- 
charges of nervous energy, which discharge then passes 
down this out-going nerve and so causes the muscle to 
contract, Now this particular kind of response is called 
response by reflex action, because the stimulus wave does 
not pass in a straight line from the seat of stimulation to 
the muscle, but passes in the first instance to the gan- 
glion, and is from it reflected to the muscle, This, at first 
sight, appears to be a roundabout sort of a process, but 
in reality it is the most economic process available ; for 
we must remember the enormous number and complexity 
of the stimuli to which every animal is more or less 
exposed, and the consequent necessity that arises in 
the case of highly organised animals of there being 
some organised system whereby these stimuli shall be 
suitably respondea to, Or, to adopt a happy illustration 
of Prof. Bain, the stimuli are systematised on the same 
principle as the circulation of letters by post 1s system- 
atised ; for just as in the case of the letters there is no 
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direct communication between one street and another, but 
every letter passes first to the central office ; so the trans- 
mission of stimuli from one member of the body to 
another is effected exclusively through a centre or 
ganglion, 

Those among you who are acquainted with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s writings are doubtless well aware how 


strong a case he makes out in favour of his theory re- | 


specting the genesis of nerves. ‘This theory, you will 


remember, is that which supposes incipient conductile | 


tissues, or rudimentary nerve-fibres, to be differentiated 
from the surrounding contractile tissues, or homogeneous 
protoplasm, by a process of integration which is due 
simply to use, Thus, beginning with the case of undif- 
ferentiated protoplasm, Mr. Spencer starts from the fact 
that every portion of the colloidal mass is equally excit- 
able and equally contractile. But soon after protoplasm 
begins to assume definite shapes, recognised by us as 
specific forms of life, some of its parts are habitually 
exposed to the action of forces different from those to 
which other of its parts are exposed. Consequently, as 
protoplasm continues to assume more and more varied 
forms, in some cases it must happen that parts thus 
peculiarly situated with reference to external forces will be 
more frequently stimulated to contract than are other 
parts of the mass. Now in such cases the relative frequency 
with which waves of stimulation radiate from the more 
exposed parts, will probably have the effect of creating a 
sort of polar arrangement of the protoplasmic molecules 
lying in the lines through which these waves pass, and for 
other reasons also will tend ever more and more to con- 
vert these lines into passages offering less and less resist- 
ance to the flow of such molecular waves—z.¢., waves of 
stimulation as distinguished from waves of contraction. 
And lastly, when lines offering a comparatively low resist- 
ance to the passage of molecular impulses have thus been 
organically established, they must then continue to grow 
more and more definite by constant use, until eventually 
they become the habitual channels of communication be- 
tween the parts of the contractile mass through which 
they pass. Thus, for instance, if such a line has been 
established between the points A and B of a contractile 
mass of protoplasm, when a stimulus falls upon A a mole- 
cular wave of stimulation will course through that line to 
B, so causing the tissue at B to contract—and this even 
though no contracti/e wave has passed through the tissue 
from A to B. Such is a very meagre epitome of Mr. 
Spencei’s theory, the most vivid conception of which may 
perhaps be conveyed in a few words by employing his 
own illustration—viz., that just as water continually 
widens and deepens the channels through which it flows, 
so molecular waves of the kind we are considering, by 
always flowing in the same tissue tracts, tend ever more 
and more to excavate for themselves functionally dif- 
ferentiated lines of passage. When such a line of pas- 
sage becomes fully developed, it is a nerve-fibre, distin- 
guishable as such by the histologist ; but before it arrives 
atthis its completed stage—/e., before it is observable 
as a distinct structure—Mr. Spencer calls it a “line of 
discharge.” 

Such being the theory, 1 will endeavour to show how it 
is substantiated by facts. And here it becomes neces- 
sary to refer to my own work. You are all, I suppose, 
acquainted with the general appearance of a Medusa, or 
jelly-tsh. The animal presents the general form of a 
mushroom. The organ which occupies the same position 
as the stalk does in the mushroom is the mouth and 
stomach of the Medusa, and is called the polypite ; while 
the organ which resembles in shape the dome of the 
mushroom constitutes the main bulk of the animal, and 
is called the swimming-bell. Both the polypite and the 
swic ming-bell are almost entirely composed of a thick 
transparent and non-contractile jelly ; but the whole sur- 
face of the polypite, and the whole concave surface of the 
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bell, are averlaid by a thin layer or sheet of contractile 


tissue. This tissue is not exactly protoplasm and not 
exactly muscle, but something between the two. 1t con- 
stitutes the earliest appearance in the animal kingdom of 
anything resembling muscular tissue. The thickness of 
this continuous layer of incipient muscle is pretty uniform, 
and is nowhere greater than that of very thin paper. The 
margin of the bell supports a series of highly contractile 
tentacles, and also another series of bodies which are of 
great importance for us to-night. ‘These are the so-called 
marginal bodies, which are here represented, but the 
structure of which 1 need not describe. Lastly, it may 
not be superfluous to add that all the Medusz are loco- 
motive. The mechanism of their locomotion is very 
simple, consisting merely of an alternate contraction and 
relaxation of the entire muscular sheet which lines the 
cavity of the bell. At each contraction of this muscular 
sheet, the gelatinous walls of the bell are drawn together ; 
the capacity of the bell being thus diminished, water is 
ejected from the open mouth of the bell backwards, and 
the consequent reaction propels the animal forwards. In 
these swimming movements systole and diastole foilow 
one another with as perfect a rhythm as they do in the 
beating of a heart, 

The question as to whether the Meduse possess a 
nervous system is a question which has long occupied the 
more or less arduous labours of many naturalists. Until 
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lately, however, there has been so little certainty on the 
subject that Prof. Huxley—himself one of the greatest 
authorities on the group—thus defined the standing of 
the question in his ‘‘ Classification of the Animal King- 
dom :” “No nervous system has yet been discovered 
in any of these animals.” The cause of this uncer- 
tainty is to be found in the fact that the transparent 
and deliquescent nature of the tissues of the Medusa 
renders adequate microscopical observation in their 
case a matter of extreme difficulty ; so much so that, 
looking to the quantity and quality of the labour which 
has been bestowed on the question, 1 doubt whether the 
latter would ever have been satisfactorily settled by the 
histological methods alone. But those of you who were 
present at my lecture last year will no doubt remember 
that by employing methods other than the histological, 1 
was able to set this long-standing question finally at rest. 
For you will no doubt remember my having told you that 
on merely cutting off the extreme marginal rim of the 
bell 1 was surprised to find that the previously active 
motions of the animal suddenly and entirely ceased ; 
the paralysis caused by this simple operation was instan- 
taneous, enduring, and complete. On the other hand, 
you may remember, the severed margin which had just 
been taken from the swimming-bell invariably continued 
its rhythmical motions with a vigour and a pertinacity 
not in the least impaired by its severance from the main 
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organism. For hours, and even for days after the opera- 
tion, these motions persisted ; so that the contrast between 
the death-like quiescence of the mutilated swimming- 
bell and the active contractions of the thread-like portion 
which had just been removed from its margin, was a con- 
trast as striking as it is possible to conceive. 

These experiments, then, conclusively proved that in 
the marginal rim of the Medusz there is situated an in- 
tensely localised system of nervous centres, or ganglia, 
to the functional activity of which the rhythmical motions 
of the swimming-bell are exclusively due. 


(To be continued.) 


ON ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN 
PHYSIOLOGY ' 


Wes chief ground upon which I venture to recommend 

that the teaching of elementary physiology should 
form an essential part of any organised course of instruc- 
tion in matters pertaining to domestic economy, is that a 
knowledge of even the elements of this subject supplies 
those conceptions of the constitution and mode of action 
of the living body and of the nature of health and disease, 
which prepare the mind to receive instruction from sanitary 
science. 

It is, I think, eminently desirable that the hygienist and 
the physician should find something in the public mind 
to which they can appeal ; some little stock of universally 
acknowledged truths, which may serve as a foundation for 
their warnings, and predispose towards an intelligent 
obedience to their recommendations, 

Listening to ordinary talk about health, disease, and 
death, one is often led to entertain a doubt whether the 
speakers believe that the course of natural causation runs 
as smoothly in the human body as elsewhere. Indications 
are too often obvious of a strong, though perhaps an un- 
avowed and half unconscious, undercurrent of opinion 
that the phenomena of life are not only widely different 
in their superficial characters and in their practica) 
importance, from other natural events ; but that they do 
not follow in that definite order which characterises the 
succession of all other occurrences, and the statement of 
which we call a law of nature, 

Hence, I think, arises the want of heartiness of belief 
in the value of knowledge respecting the laws of health 
and disease, and of the foresight and care to which know- 
ledge is the essential preliminary, which is so often 
noticeable ; and a corresponding laxity and carelessness 
in practice, the results of which are too frequently 
lamentable. 

lt is said that, among the many religious sects of 
Russia, there is one which holds that all disease is 
brought about by the direct and special interference of 
the Deity, and which, therefore, looks with repugnance 
upon both preventive and curative measures, as alike 
blasphemous interferences with the will of Goad. Among 
ourselves, the “ Peculiar People” are, 1 believe, the only 
persons who hold the like doctrine in its integrity, and 
carry it out with logical rigour. But many of us are old 
enough to recollect that the administration of chloroform 
in assuagement of the pangs of childbirth was, at its 
introduction, strenuously resisted upon similar grounds. 

1 am not sure that the feeling, of which the doctrine to 
which I have referred is the full expression, does not lie at 
the bottom of the minds of a great many people who would 
yet vigorously object to give a verbal assent to the doctrine 
itself. However this may be, the main point is that 
sufficient knowledge has now been acquired of vital 
phenomena to justify the assertion that the notion that 


there is anything exceptiona) about these phenomena , 
receives not a particle of support from any known fact, | 
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On the contrary, there is a vast and an increasing mass 
of evidence that birth and death, health and disease, are 
as much parts of the ordinary stream of events as the 
rising and setting of the sun, or the changes of the moon; 
and that the living body is a mechanism the proper work- 
ing of which we term health ; its disturbance, disease ; 
its stoppage, death. The activity of this mechanism is 
dependent upon many and complicated conditions, some 
of which are hopelessly beyond our control, while others 
are readily accessible and are capable of being indefinitely 
modified by our own actions, The business of the hy- 
gienist and of the physician is to know the range of these 
modifiable conditions, and how to influence them towards 
the maintenance of health and the prolongation of life ; 
the business of the general public is to give an intelligent 
assent and a ready obedience based upon that assent, to 
the rules laid down for their guidance by such experts. 
But an intelligent assent is an assent based upon know- 
iedge, and the knowledge which is here in question means 
an acquaintance with the elements of physiology. 

It is not difficult to acquire such knowledge. What is 
true, toa certain extent, of all the physical sciences, is 
eminently characteristic of physiology—the difficulty of 
the subject begins beyond the stage of elementary know- 
ledge, and increases with every stage of progress. While 
the most highly trained and best furnished intellect may 
find all its resources insufficient when it strives to reach 
the heights and penetrate into the depths of the problems 
of physiology, the elementary and fundamental truths can 
be made clear to a child. 

No one can have any difficulty in comprehending the 
mechanism of circulation or respiration, or the general 
mode of operation of the organ of vision ; though the 
unravelling of all the minutize of these processes may, 
for the present, bafile the conjoined attacks of the most 
accomplished physicists, chemi:ts, and mathematicians. 
To know the anatomy of the human body, with even an 
approximation to thoroughness, is the work of a life, but as 
much as is needed fora sound comprehension of element- 
ary physiological truths may he learned in a week. 

A knowledge of the elements of physiology is not only 
easy of acquirement, but it may be made a real and 
practical acquaintance with the facts, as far as it goes. 
The subject of study is always at hand in oneself. The 
principal constituents of the skeleton, and the changes of 
form of contracting muscles, may be felt through one’s 
own skin. The beating of one’s heart, and its connection 
with the pulse may be noted ; the influence of the valves 
of one’s own veins may be shown; the movements of 
respiration may he observed ; while the wonderful pheno- 
mena of sensation afford an endless field for curious and 
interesting self-study. ‘The prick of a needle will yield, in 
a drop of one’s own blood, material for microscopic 
observation of phenomena which lie at the foundation of 
all biological conceptions ; anda cold, with its concomitant 
coughing and sneezing, may prove the sweet uses of 
adversity by helping one to a clear conception of what is 
meant by “ reflex action.” 

Of course, there is a limit to this physiological self- 
examination. But there is so close a solidarity between 
ourselves and our poor relations of the animal world, that 
our inaccessible inward parts may be supplemented by 
theirs. A comparative anatomist knows that a sheep’s 
heart and lungs, or eye, must not be confounded with 
those ofa man; but so far as the comprehension of the 
elementary facts of the physiology of circulation and of 
respiration and of vision goes, the one furnishes the 
needful anatomical data as well as the other. 

Thus, it is quite possible to give instruction in elemen- 
tary physiology in such a manner as not only to confer 
knowledge, which, for the reason 1 have mentioned, is 
useful in itself ; but to serve the purposes of a training in 
accurate observation, and in the methods of reasoning of 
physical science. But that is an advantage which I 
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mention only incidentally as the present conference does 
not deal with education in the ordinary sense of the word. 

It will not be suspected that 1 wish to make physio- 
logists of all the world. It would be as reasonable to 
accuse an advocate of the “three R’s” of a desire tomake 
an orator, an author, and a mathematician of everybody, 
A stumbling reader, a pot-hook writer, and an arith- 
metician who has not got beyond the rule of three, is not 
a person of brilliant acquirements; but the difference 
between such a member of society and one who cannot 
either read, write, or cipher is almost inexpressible ; and 
no one nowadays doubts the value of instruction, even if 
it goes no further. 

The saying that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing 
is, to my mind, a very dangerous adage. lf knowledge 
is real and genuine, J do not believe that it is other than 
a very valuable possession, nowever infinitesimal its 
quantity may be. Indeed, if a little knowledge is 
dangerous, where is the man who has so much as to be 
out of danger? 

If William Harvey’s life-long labours had revealed ta 
him a tenth part of what may be made sound and real 
knowledge to our boys and girls—he would not only have 
been what he was, the greatest physiologist of his age, 
but he would have loomed upon the seventeenth century 
as a sort of intellectual portent. Our little knowledge 
would have. been to him a great, astounding, unlooked-for 
vision of scientific truth. 

I really see no harm which can come of giving our 
children a little knowledge of physiology. But then, as I 
have said, the instruction must be real, based upon ok- 
servation, eked out by good explanatory diagrams and 
models, and conveyed by a teacher whose knowledge has 
been acquired by study of the facts, and not the mere 
catechismal parrot-work which too often usurps the place 
of elementary teaching. 

It is, I hope, unnecessary for me to give a formal 
contradiction to the silly fiction, which is assiduously 
circulated by fanatics who not only ought to know, but 
do know, that their assertions are untrue, that 1 have 
advocated the introduction of that experimental discipline 
which is absolutely indispensable to the professed physio- 
logist, into elementary teaching. 

But while I should object to any experimentation which 
can justly be called painful, for the purpose of elementary 
instruction, and while, as a member of a late Royal 
Commission, | gladly did my best to prevent the infliction 
of needless pain for any purpose, 1 think it is my duty 
to take this opportunity of expressing my regret at a 
condition of the law which permits a boy to troll for pike, 
or set lines, with live frog bait, for idle amusement ; and, 
at the same time, lays the teacher of that boy open to 
the penalty of fine and imprisonment if he uses the same 
animal for the purpose of exhibiting one of the most 
beautiful and instructive of physiological spectacles, the 
circulation in the web of the foot. No one could under- 
take to affirm that a frog is not inconvenienced by being 
wrapped up in a wet rag, and having his toes tied out ; 
and it cannot be denied that inconvenience is a sort of 
pain. but you must not inflict the least pain on a 
vertebrated animal for scientific purposes (though you 
may do a good deal in that way for gain or for sport) 
without due licence of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, granted under the authority of the 
Vivisection Act. 

So it comes about, that in this present year of grace 
1877, two persons may be charged with cruelty to animals. 
One has impaled a frog, and suffered the creature to 
writhe about in that condition for hours; the other has 
pained the animal no more than one of us would be 
pained by tying strings round his fingers, and keeping 
him in the position of a hydropathic patient. The first 
offender says, “I did it because I find fishing very 


amusing,” and the magistrate bids him depart in peace ; 
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nay, probably wishes him good sport. The second pleads, 
“| wanted to impress a scientific truth, with a distinct- 
ness attainable in no other way, on the minds of my 
scholars,” and the magistrate fines him five pounds. 

T cannot but think that this is an anomalous and not 
wholly creditable state of things. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


D’ARREST’S COMET.—M. Leverrier notifies the dis- 
covery of the periodical comet of D’Arrest by M. Coggia 
at Marseilles, on the 8th inst., nearly in the position 
assigned by M. Leveau’s calculations. It was also 
detected at Florence by M. Tempel, on the roth. 

The comet was discovered by the late Prof. D’Arrest at 
Leipsic on June 27, 1851, and observed till October 6. 
The elliptical character of the orbit was pointed out by 
the discoverer early in August, and his conclusions were 
verified by the calculations of Vogel and Villarceau 
shortly afterwards, the latter astronomer commencing, 
while the comet was yet under obs.rvation, a series of 
elaborate computations of the effect of planetary per- 
turbations upon its motion, which were continued by him 
until taken up by Leveau. With the aid of Villarceau’s 
ephemerides the comet was detected on its ensuing return 
to perihelion at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good 
Hope, and observed from December 5, 1857, to January 
18, 1858. Oudemans, in a memoir published by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam in 1854, had also 
carried forward the elements to this appearance, his results 
indicating that while the normal positions of 1851 were 
best represented by a mean motion which would bring the 
comet to perihelion again on December 5, 1857, there yet 
remained an uncertainty to the extent of eighty-five days 
in the length of the revolution. Villarceau, in the Compées 
Rendus de PAcadéimte des Sciences, 1852, December 6, 
considered the period fixed within narrower limits, one of 
his sets of elements assigning November 28, 1857, for the 
next perihelion passage, on which day the Cape observa- 
tions show that it actually occurred. At the second return 
in the spring of 1864 the comet was not observed, and a 
very heavy work was involved in the preparation of an 
ephemeris for 1870, owing to the large perturbations due 
to the action of Jupiter in 1861, the comet having in April 
of that year approached the planet within 0°36 of the 
mean distance of the earth from the sun, and the two 
bodies remaining in proximity for a considerable time; 
it was therefore necessary to determine the effect of this 
near approach to the most powerful of the planets with 
every possible precision, a long work successfully accom- 
plished by Leveau, who found on continuing the calcula- 
tion of the perturbations of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, to 
June, 1870, the following material changes in the elements 
at the perihelion passage in November, 1857. 


°° a o 
Long. of Perihelion — 432) Angle of Eccentricity — 52 
i Ascend. Node — 2 12 | Mean anomaly + 10 10 
Inclination ... + 143 | Mean motion = TWso8 


Sothat the period of revolution was lengthened sixty- 
eight days, the comet arriving at perihelion on September 
22,1870. The effect of these perturbations was to alter 
the geocentric place at this time, no less than {14°6 in 
right ascension, and 7°6 in declination. At all three 
returns the comet has been a faint object, and it was 
particularly so in 1870, when it was, nevertheless, 
sufficiently observed, Prof. Julius Schmidt, profiting by 
his favourable position at Athens, to follow it until nearly 
the end of the year. 

The following are the dimensions of the orbit of 
D’Arrest’s comet in the present year, according to the 
elements of Leveau. 


Semi-axis major 3°54139 | Perihelion distance 1°31809 
» minor... 2'75651| Aphelion ,, ... 5°76469 
Semi-parameter 2°14559 | Eccentricity 0°6275048 
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The period of revolution is 2434°2 days, or 6'664 years, 
therefore nearly identical with that of Biela’s comet up to 
1852, The comet passed its perihelion on May to, It 
will net arrive at its least distance from the earth until 
October 20, but the theoretical intensity of light diminishes 
from the present time, indeed has been on the decrease 
since the middle of May ; the comet may be a test object 
on the borders of the constellations Eridanus and Orion 
in September and October. F 

Tt is probable that this comet had been revolving in its 
present restricted orbit for many years previous to its 
discovery in June, 1851. It certainly does not furnish a 
parallel case to that of Brorsen’s comet, which was de- 
tected at its first perihelion passage after the attraction of 
the planet Jupiter had impressed upon it the actual form 
of orbit in May 1842. The nearest approach of D’Arrest’s 
comet to Jupiter during the revolution immediately pre- 
ceding discovery, took place at the end of September 
1849, when the distance was 1°136. 


THE BINARY STAR a CENTAURI.—Mr. Ellery com- 
municates to the Royal Astronomical Society recent 
measures of this, the finest and most interesting of all 
the revolving double-stars. Taking means the following 
epochs result from the Melbourne measures :— 


187672 Position Ai Distance 43 

1877°25 » 6971 ” 3°13 
Mr. Maxwell Hall (NATURE, vol. xv. p. 510) supplies the 
following :— 

1877°14 Position 64°°4 Distance 3'3 
Mr. Ellery states that the distance in 1862 was 10”, but 
this must be an over-estimate with the meridian in- 
strument ; a mean of seventy micrometrical measures by 
Mr. Eyre B. Powell at Madras, gives for 1862°2, a 
distance ef only 679, a result no doubt entitled to great 
confidence. The first méémum of distance appears to 
have occurredin 1856. Capt. Jacob’s measures for 1856°27 
giving 3°89, and a maximum of about 10’ followed in 
1868-70. Jt is to be hoped that the star will now be 
frequently measurcd micrometrically with all possible 
precision, though the brilliancy and closeness of the 
components may render such measures difficult. A 
practised computer should be able to throw some light on 
the real nature of the orbit from the data already in our 
possession, but the continued regular measurement of the 
star at this critical period cannot fail to be of great 
importance in extending our knowledge of the motion 
in this system. The reliable estimate of its distance 
resulting from the observations of Henderson, Maclear, 
and Moesta, vastly increases the interest attaching to it. 


a ae 
GEOLOGICAL NOTES 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.-— 
The gradual progress of the English and Scottish 
Geological Surveys has brought the members of the two 
corps almost within sight of each other. The line of 
demarcation between the two kingdoms being nearer the 
base of operations from Scotland, has been sooner 
reached from that side. From Berwick-on-Tweed south- 
westwards the work has been carried up from the north 
to the English border through the range of the Cheviot 
Hills, and down the valley of Liddesdale to the Solway. 
To prevent any subsequent risk of the lines from either 
side not fitting accurately, the officers on the Scottish 
border are at present engaged in running their boundaries 
into Cumberland and Northumberland for such a snort 
distance as may be required to leave them im a position 
where they can be easily taken up by the advanced guard 
of the English Survey. When this and some few isolated 
areas are completed, the whole of the south of Scotland 
between the Tay and Clyde and the English border will 
have been geologically surveyed, and the Scottish staff 
will then be engaged cn both sides of the flanks of the 


Highlands. Already ground has been broken, and some 
progress has been made on the north side of the Grampian 
chain. On the English side the mountainous lake district 
is all surveyed, while the work is so well advanced in 
Cumberland that it may probably be completed up to the 
Scottish border by the end of this year. Considerable 
progress has likewise recently been made on the eastern 
side in pushing the survey northwards in Northumber- 
land, though a considerable tract of that country still 
remains unmapped towards the Cheviots and ‘Iweed. 
Among the south-eastern counties the survey is advancing 
through Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire, while in 
the south-west some of the maps which were made in the 
early days of the Geological Survey are being re-surveyed 
and brought up to date in West Somerset and Devon. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF CANADA.—The Report of 
this Survey for 1875-76 has just arrived. In size, general 
interest, and geological value, it fully equals its well- 
known predecessors, while in regard to maps, sections, 
and other illustrations, it even surpasses them. Briefly told, 
its story is this—The Philadelphia Exhibition absorbed 
much of the time and thought which would otherwise 
have been expended en the field-work, laboratory, and 
museum duties of the officers. But the director need not 
regret this temporary suspension of the usual operations 
of his staff, for there can be no doubt that the display of 
rocks, minerals, and fossils, made by Canada at the 
Centennial Exhibition, so universally admired brought 
the mineral resources of the dominion and the skill of 
its geological survey before the world with such promi- 
nence as could hardly have been attained even with the 
ablest maps and memoirs. Mr. Selwyn’s own labours 
from April to November, 1875, embraced an exploration of 
parts of British Columbia where likewise Mr. George M. 
Dawson, who has lately been appointed to the Canadian 
Survey, has been actively employed. Prof. Macour, 
besides his geological work, made a careful botanical 
survey of the region traversed, and his detailed narrative 
appears in this Report. Mr. Ellis was sent into the North- 
west Territory to make a series of borings. Mr. Bell 
explored the country between James Bay and Lakes 
Superior and Huron; while in the eastern parts of the 
Dominion detailed surveys were made in the coal-fields 
of Nova Scotia, in New Brunswick, and in Cape Breton. 
Besides these explorations others were continued by Mr. 
Vennor in Ontario. Of these Mr. Selwyn remarks that 
they prove the existence in Western Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario of a massive red orthoclase gneiss without visible 
stratification, lying probably unconformably under the 
vast erystalline masses containing Kozcon. He suggests 
that what is called Lower Laurentian may have to be 
termed Middle, the fundamental red gneiss becoming the 
Lower, 

EXCREMENTITIOUS DEPOSITS IN THE ROCKY Moun- 
TAINS.—A recent paper to the Philadelphia Academy by 
Mr. Henshaw, on the excrementitious deposits in the 
Rocky Mountain region, sustains Prof. Cope’s view that 
they were made by big-eared rats, a species of Neotoma, 
probably 4. cinerea. They consist of vegetable matter, 
sometimes with a bitumen-like look, and varying from this 
appearance to that of pill-likeexcrements. Ina crevice of 
the rocks one deposit had a depth of two feet, and con- 
tained also some small twigs and “‘birds’” feathers. “The 
mass was evidently the accumulation of years, and had 
served as a nest. Throughout was a large amount of 
hard droppings from which the urine had passed, and 
whose nature was unmistakable. The urine, charged with 
a certain amount of excrementitious matters, had filtered 
through to form the singular deposits.” Water or the 
urine has carried the portions it could dissolve down the 
faces of walls, and deposited it on shelves where no ani- 
mals without wings could reach,and sometimes on the roofs 
of cavities. Allthe regions where these deposits occur are 
inhabited by the Veofoura,which is essentially a vegetarian 
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NOTES 


THE inaugural meeting of the Domestic Economy Congress 
was held at the rooms of the Society of Artists in Birmingham, 
on Tuesday last. In the absence of Lord Leigh the Mayor 
took ihe chair, Prof. Huxley gave a short address, in which he 
maintained that our so-called education does not fit a man for 
understanding his social duties. Public opinion was now 
beginning to take a different view of what education ought to 
be. Those who supported this Congress were among those who 
felt most strongly on the subject, and the influence on Government 
from discussions and meetings would be successful in the long run, 
The real business of the Congress commenced yesterday, when, 
amongst the papers read, were :-—‘‘ Nursing,” by Mrs. W. E, 
Gladstone ; ‘‘Infant Life,” hy the Countess of Ebersburg ; 
‘‘Nursing in Connection with Education,’’ by Miss Helen 
Taylor ; ‘‘Elementary Instruction to Children in Physiology,” 
by Prof. Huxley ; and ‘‘ Warming and Ventilation,” by Capt. 
Galton. We give elsewhere an account of Prof. Huxley’s 
paper, and we commend the latter part of it especially, not 
only to those who are interested in the teaching of physiology in 
schools, but to all who have given attention to that “burning 
question ” of the day—vivisection. 


THE annual session of the French Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will take place at Havre on Angust 23 next, so that 
the members of the British Association will be able to take part 
in the proceedings, anda good attendance of these is anticipated. 
Members wishing to visit Havre are desired to write to the 
secretary of the French Association, 76, Rue de Rennes, Paris. 
Dr. Gilbert, local secretary in Havre, will engage rooms if 
required by previous notice. The president this year is Dr. 
Broca, Professor to the Faculty of Medicine, and Director of 
the Anthropological School of Paris. The maritime situation 
of Havre will supply every opportunity for a number of 
interesting excursions, especlally for members of the British 
Association. The principal object of the, deliberations of the 
society will be to determine how to secure a large and 
effective representation of science during the International 
Exhibition next year, A delegation of the French Society will 
be sent to the session of the British Association as was arranged 
last year. 


ON Monday the 9th inst. the Haberdasher’s Company voted 
250 guineas as a donation to the building fund of the new City 
of London College. This institution is the outcome of the 
Metropolitan Evening Classes for young men, originally estab- 
lished at Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street, in 1848. Since that 
time it has pursued a most successful career, and now has more 
than 1,400 members. 


THE Albert Medal of the Society of Arts has recently been 
presented to Sir George B. Airy, K.C.B., ‘‘for eminent services 
rendered to commerce by his researches in nautical astronomy 
and in magnetism, and by his improvements in the application 
of the mariner’s compass to the navigation of iron sbips.” 


WE understand that the International Meteorological Congress 
which was to have met at Rome in September, has been 
postponed to next year. 


THE sad death of Dr. James Bryce furnishes another instance 
of the fact that though geology is in itself an invigorating pursuit 
it has its own share of risks. This long-known writer had left 
his home in Edinburgh on Tuesday morning the toth inst. for a 
geological tour in the Western Highlands. He had reached as 
far as the Falls of Foyers on Loch Ness, whither he had under- 
taken to conduct a scielitific excursion from Inverness a little 
later. On Wednesday, after leaving at the hotel a note addressed 
to his danghter announcing his safe arrival so far on his journey, 


he strolled out hammer in hand to make some further observa- 
tions among the granitic crags of that neighbourhood to which 
he had already given some attention. He was never seen again 
alive. A few hours afterwards his lifeless body was found on a 
slope of «dérts at the foot of a shattered cliff of rock. His 
hammer lay a few yards higher up at the base of the crags. It 
is supposed that either from the concussion of his hammer or 
from some other canse a portion of the cliff had fallen away, 
crushing his temples, and killing him instantaneously. Dr. 
Bryce’s early researches among the basalt of the north of Ireland, 
his work on Arran and Clydesdale, his papers on the Secondary 
rocks of the West Highlands, and his labours in connection with 
Scottish earthquakes have made his name familiar to geologists 
in this country. He was seventy-one years of age. 


WE regret to announce the death, on the 15th instant, of 
another well-known geologist, Mr. John Williamson, of Scar- 
borough, the discoverer of the celebrated Gresthorpe plant-beds. 
His labours in bygone years, when field-workers like him were 
very scarce, will long be horne in remembrance. He was born 
in 1784, so that he was ninety-three years of age. 


THE Portuguese African explorers, Major Serpa Pinto and 
Capt. Brito Capello, have returned to Lisbon after visiting Paris 
and London (whither they had gone to obtain some necessary 
articles), and are to start for Loanda in the Zei7e. According to 
the Diario de Noticias, they have got together a magnificent 
outfit, and M.de Abbadie, the eminent French explorer, pro- 
nounced this expedition the best and most scientifically formed 
that had yet gone ont to Africa. le has given them the remark- 
able universal theodolite with inverse action, of his own invention, 
which he has called the ‘* Abbas,” and with which he made 
geodetic measurements in Abyssinia ; which further he used in 
Algiers in observation of the transit of Venus. They also take 
a new apparatus invented by Father Perry for the study of 
terrestrial magnetism, one of the best equatorials of the Poly- 
technic School of Paris, a sextant of great delicacy, &c. M. 
Serpa Pinto has previously made extensive journeys in Africa, to 
Lake Nyassa and to near the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. 


WE note that a public meeting is to be held at the Mansion 
House to-day in aid of the ‘African Exploration Fund,” 
recently commenced by the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society to promote the continuous and systematic exploration of 
the interior of Africa. 


AN engineer of St. Peterskurg, M. de Kern, announces the 
discovery of a new metal, which be calls Davyum. It is found 
in the residues got from extraction of platinnm. To isolate the 
element it is necessary, after having precipitated the ruthenium, 
to treat the mother lye with nitrate of ammonia. <A red pre- 
cipitate is produced, whlch on calcination yields davyum. This 
metal is easily attackable Ly aqua regia, and much less by boil- 
ing sulphuric acid ; potash precipitates it ina yellow state, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen in a brown, passing into black through 
desiccation. With sulphocyanide of potassium the chloride of 
davyum gives a red coloration, From theoretical considera- 
tions developed by M. Mendeléeff, M. de Kern considers davyum 
to rank between molybdenum and ruthenium. On this supposi- 
tion its equivalent should be near 100; and he proposes to test 
this experimentally. 

M. ¥. OBERMAYER, of Vienna, has proved by experiments 
that the internal friction (viscosity) of hard black pitch is subject 
to the same laws as fluid fiction. Ile determined the coeffi. 
cients of internal friction by three different methods :—1. Pres. 
sure of cylindrical plates; 2. Deformation of parallelepipedal 
plates ; 3. Distortion of cylindrical plates. No gliding of the 
black pitch occurs on the metal plates, between which the pitch 
plates are cast. [or soft bodies, the intemal friction appears 
not to follow exactly the laws of fluid friction. 
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On July 13 the French Minister of Public Works visited the 
works of the 1878 Exhibition, which are in eourse of progression 
at the Champ de Mars. The number of workmen engaged 
in actual workirg was 1,137. Not less than 700 were employed 
at the Central Pavilion, 


A SINGULAR accident has been recorded by the Journal 
Offcicl, MM. Gastard, of Paris, had placed a number of car- 
tridges on a table. Some solar rays having been concentrated by 
an ‘‘ eye” in the glass of a window, a terrific explosion took place. 
Similar catastrophes are more common than is gencrally supposed 
in summer, the windows of railway carriages, igniting sonie- 
times overdried plants, or even leaves fallen on railway embank- 
ments, It is known also that fires sometimes occur in Algerian 
forests through drops of water suspended to the leaves and 
forming lenses. 


Ir is now about a quarter of a century since the first submarine 
cable was laid, and the telegraph system may now be said to 
embrace all parts of the world, offering a certain completeness 
as an object of study. In an interesting Jrochure recently sent 
us, ‘ Recherches sur la Loi du Monvement Telegraphique Inter- 
national,” M. Madsen sets the problem, —Is there a determinate 
relation hetwecn the international telegraphic movement and the 
commercial traffic, and what is the mathematical expression of 
this relation? Ife arrives, from a comparison of statistics, at 
a law which may be approximately expressed by the equation, 


T=5 [VV N + M, + N,]; in which 7 denotes the number 


of telegrams between two countries, @ the distance between 
their commercial ‘‘ecentres of gravity,” I the value (in pounds 
sterling) of their commerce with each other, WV the tonnage of 
the ships sailing between them, .V, the tonnage of ships of the 
one conntry (Z), but sailing between the other Z, and other 
eenntries ; .V, the tonnage of ships helonging to Z,, but sailing 
between Z and other countries. The law has various applica- 
tions, some of which M. Madsen points ont. 


AN ingenious new registering thermometer devised hy M. 
Ilervé Mangon, is described in Za Nature. A long and fine 
capillary tube bent oz itself and containing mercury, is supported 
in an iron frame ; it passes throngh the stopper of a bell jar and 
terminates with a fine point in a mercury dish placed in one scale 
of a balance; the other scale contains a vessel of glycerine 
eommunicatiag by glass and india-rubber tubing with another 
glycerine vessel on the same level in an adjoining frame. When, 
on rise of temperature, mercury is forced out into the vessel, the 
balance is depressed on one side and an electric contact made, 
affecting an electro-magnet in the regi-tering apparatns, which is 
composed of M. Redier’s donble wheel-work with differential 
train (which we must not stay to describe). When the depression 
referred to has ocenrred a suspended float in the second glycerine 
vessel descends, and raises the glycerine in the first, increasing 
the weight in that scale. The curve obtaincd (from a peneil on 
moving paper) Is of zigzag form, the wheel-work being in 
constant motion, now to the right, now to the left. 


M. BerrRanp having lately made an appeal to possessors of 
letters from Ganss, with a view to publishing the com; lete 
works of the eminent geometer, the grand-daughter of Laplace 
has responded with five interesting letters. One of them, written 
in 1807, presents Gauss at the outset of his career, deprived of 
his fortune and threatened with extreme measures if he did not 
pay 2,000 francs as a war contribution to the French army 
occupying GGttingen. In his distress he applies to Laplace, 
thinking his intervention might prove effectual. At the same 
time he describes the equally sad position of his colleague 
Ilarding. Laplace, unable to influence Napoleon, pays the 
2,000 francs, and begs his friend not to disquiet himself further. 


Meanwhile Gauss obtains the sum from Olber, and now he is in a 
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position to succonr Harding. Two years later he paid Laplace 
back the sum he had borrowed. 


AN analysis has been lately made by Dr. Alder Wright 
(Chemical News) of two samples of wine, ‘‘ ruby ” and ** white,” 
from the Auldana vineyards, South Australia, with a view to 
determine the proportion of iron as a natural constituent, The 
averace amount obtained by one method was, in both cases, 
000130, by another method o’00146, the iron being calculated 
as FeO (in the former case it is thought there may have been a 
little loss through incineration, &c.). Two circumstances are 
noted ; first, that contact of the grape-juice with ironwork of any 
kind is studiously avoided in the manufacture ; secondly, that 
the soil of the Anldana vineyard is exceptionally ferruginous, 
and as iron is taken up from the soil by vegetation, this seems a 
probable cause for the occurrence of iron in the finished wine. 
The identical character of the values, too (the wines being of 
different vintages) makes it improbable that the source of the 
iron is ontside the grape-juice. 


AN interesting experiment with regard to the speed of pigeon 
flight was made the other day. A carrier pigeon having been 
let off in Dover simultaneously with the starting of the express 
for London, reached the latter place twenty minutes in advance 
of the train. This corresponds to a distance-difference of 
eighteen miles, 


WE observe that the recent enlightened decision by the Senate 
of London University with regard to admission of women to 
degrees in medicine meets with a good deal of hostile criticism 
from some of our leading medical contemporaries. We feel sure 
that no Trades’ Union spirit will be allowed to prejudice what 
must generally be recognised as a step in the right direction. 


AT a meeting of members of the Birmingham Natural His- 
tory and Microscopical Society, held at the Midland Institute on 
July 13, a committee was appointed to make arrangements for 
another marine excursion, somewhat similar to the one made by 
this society in 1873 to Teignmouth, but this tlme it is to be to 
Arran and the Western Islands of Scotland. The dredging will 
be carried on in Lamlash and Brodick Bays. At the same time 
exenrsions will be made on land to Arran and the adjacent 
localities, all of which, we believe, yield a number of rare speci- 
mens, both botanical and geological ; so that the members of 
each section no douht will find this an enjoyable and an in- 
teresting excursion. “It will take place in the first week in 
September, 


A WONDERFUL white aquamarine has been found in Perth- 
shire which, when cut, has produeed one of the most brilliant 
gems ever seen. It is said by many competent judges to be 
equal to her Majesty’s celebrated Koh-i-noor, its refraction being 
very great both by day and night. It is of a pure pellncid liquid 
white, and is known as the Scotch Koh-i-noor. Its hardness is 
80, and specific gravity 2°76. Mr. Bryce M. Wright, F.R.G.S, 
is its possessor, 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Sambur Deer (Cervus aristotelis), a Spotted 
Porcine Deer (Cerzzs minor) from India, presented by H.R.I1. 
the Prince of Wales, K.G. ; a Slow Loris (Mycticebus tardigra- 
dus) from Malacca, a Prehensile-tailed Paradoxure (Paradoxurus 
prehensilis) from Burmah, presented by Mr. W. H. Richardson ; 
a Leadbeater’s Cockatoo (Cacatua leadbeater’) from Australia, 
presented by Mrs. Shand; a Red Howler (Adycetes senicudes) 
from New Granada, four Axis Deez (Cervus axis) from India, 
a Merian’s Opossum (Didelphys dorsigera) from South America, 
deposited ; two Striped Hyzenas (//yena striata), born in the 
Gardens, a Black-necked Swan (Cygzus nigricollis}, hatched in 
the Gardens, 
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THE STALLDALEN METEORITE} 


N the Scandinavian North, so extraordinarily rich in mines and 
quarries, there have been found during the last few years a 
number of new minerals, by which many a mine and even many 
an inconsiderable opening scarce known in its own parish has 
become world-famous in mineralogical literature. Several of 
these fizds are of great interest in a systematic aspect—for in- 
stance, the discovery of éerytitv, a new, exceedingly basic variety 
of felspar containing baryta; of ganomalite, the first natural 
silicate of lead whic has been discovered ; of cdexnite, a new 
mineral containing antimonic acid, from the mines of Langban ; 
and of homzlile, a new, beautifully crystallised silicate of boron, 
containing water, from Brevig. Others again give us a highly 
unexpected insight into the nature of the chemical forces which 
are inactivity in the interior of the earth—for instance, the Werm- 
land minerals, maganosite, or protoxide of manganese, and 
pyrokroite, or hydrated protoxide of manganese, which afford 
evidence of a powerful reducing action. The latter mineral has 
during last year beea found at a new locality—the mines of 
Nordmark. 

However important these newly-discovered minerals may be, 
they do not awaken so keen an interest as the stones which from 
time to time fall from the heavens, and afford us specimens of 
the matter to be found in spaces so remote that rays of light 
require thousands of years to reach them. A new and highly 
instructive contribution to our knowledge of meteorites has been 
obtained in Sweden through the fall of the meteorite, which 
took place at Stalldalen, near Nya Kopparberg, in Orebro 
lan, on June 28, 1876, at 11°50 A.M., from a fireball which was 
visible over a large part of middle Sweden. In the neighbour- 
hood of Stockholm the meteor appeared as an indistinctly- 
defined fireball, followed by a long streak of fire. The ball was 
first visible below the zenith in the north-east or north-north-east, 
and went from hence towards the horizon in the west, where it 
generally appeared to fall in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
spectator, sometimes with, sometimes without, the throwing out 
of sparks. In the town of Gefle the fire-red ball, followed by a 
streak of the same colour, was seen moving from nortb-east to 
south-west, At the neighbouring promontory, Harnas, it was 
first seen of the size of a large star, speedily increasing, however, 
leaving a long streak of fire behind it, and finally disappearing 
without noise, falling, according to the supposition of the spec- 
tatur, behind some neighbouring buildings, 

At Malmképing the meteor appeared to proceed from the 
northern heavens towards the west, leaving behind it a fine white 
streak, which was distinguishable for two minutes. At a height 
of 25° above the horizon it disappeared without falling asunder. 
At Linkoping the nucleus of the meteor was pear-shaped, of 
blinding whiteness, followed by a streak of fire which was 
strongly luminous notwithstanding the clear bright sunshine, and 
about eight times longer than the nucleus. It was first observed 
pretty high up im the north-east, but afterwards sank to a height 
of 10° above the horizon in the west, where it broke up withoat 
noise intoa number of star-sparks. In Skara the meteor, fol- 
lowed by a beautifully Juminous streak of fire, appeared to fall 
asunder, throwing ont sparks strongly at the same time, after 
having gone from east to west with an apparent diameter of half 
that of the moon. In Hedemora two fire-balls were seen, one 
close behind the other, falling from the zenith towards the west, 
leaving behind them a light grey streak. A minute alter the 
meteor passed from the field of view, a loud explosion was heard, 
which is also mentioned in reports from the town of Falun and 
from Gustafs and Stora Tuna parishes. In Mora no explosion was 
heard, but here the meteor, which left in 1ts path a stream of fire 
of a deep violet colour, was seen to fall asunder in the south-south- 
east, with a strongly luminous fire rain, the fire diops of which, 
however, were extinguished before they reached the horizon. In 
Karlskoga a fireball of a blinding clear reddish white lustre was 
seen high up In the zenith, Hence it sank towards the north- 
north-west to a height of 30°, and afterwards parted into three or 
four smaller pieces, which speedily went out and resembled the 
stars which fall from a rocket. The meteor left behind it a white 
smoke, which in the calm air remained in the direction of the 
fall about a minute, and afterwards dispersed. In the neighbour- 
hood of Karlstad, the meteor was thought to fall in the north 
east. it was compared to a falling star rocket. It was very 
bright, with a white nucleus, having fire-red edges, and passing 


2 Abstract of an Address by Prof. Nordenskjéld at the Anniversary of the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences. 
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_ when bursting asunder to a blinding white, the separate pieces 


being clearly visible. Its apparent size was compared to that of 
the full moon, and after its disappearance a white stceak re- 
mained for some seconds in the sky. In [iobil parish in 
Dalsland there was seen in the sky a pointed fire-ball, resem- 
bling in form a soda-water flask, at first pretty high in the 
heavens, afterwards approaching the earth, dividing into twa 
parts and disappearing without any detonation after the lapse of 
half a minute, At Lysekil the meteor appeared to fall perpen- 
dicularly in the north-west, and spring asunder without any 
noise some few feet above the surface of the water. According 
to a statement in the newspapers the meteor in question was 
simultaneously seen at Christiania. In Denmark and Finland 
it was not visible. 

From a careful and critical examination of these statements, 
and many others which have been collected, it appears that the 
meteor in question, possibly with the neighbourhood of y+ 
Cephei as radiation point, proceeded in a somewhat oblique 
direction to the place where the stones fell on the meteor burst- 
ing asunder. If with a point qo kilometres south of Stilldalen 
asa centre, a circle be described through Christiania, the west- 
ernmost place where the phenomenon was observed, its circum- 
ference intersects Ornst in the south, the neighbourhood of 
Stockholin in the east, and Gefle in the north-east, and includes 
all the places where the meteor was visible. At Stockholm, 
Medemora, Karlskoga, and Lysekil, the meteor is said to have 
been visible first in the north-east, somewhat below the zenith, 
and if the direction is noted where it disappeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of the horizon, this direction in general corresponds 
very well with the direction from the place of observation to 
the place of fall. The meteor thus went under the horizon or 
disappeared in its neighbourhood at Stockholm to west, at 
Gefle to south-west, at Mora to south-south-east, at Lysekil to 
north, at Malmk6ping to north-west, and so on, 

The meteor thus reached the end of its short luminous path 
in the region where the fall took place. It became Juminous at 
a height which cannot, after making allowance for errors of 
observation, he reckoned at less than 300 to 400 kilometres, but 
was probably greater. At this height the atmosphere, notwith- 
standing its extreme tenuity, is capable by its resistance of 
heating red hot a body moving with cosmic speed, as of 75 
kilometres per second, and if the composition of the atmosphere 
at this height be the same as at the surface of the earth the 
meteor will meet with sufficient oxygen to maintain a hvely com- 
bustion of the combustible matters which enter into the compo- 
sition of the meteor. It appears to me that we have here an 
explanation of the considerable height in the atmosphere at 
which meteors first become luminous—an explanation which is 
so much the more probable as we now not only know a number of 
carboniferous meteorites, but also by the meteorite fall at Iessle, 
iu Upland, have distinct proof that the common meteorites may 
be accompanied, and perhaps are generally accompanied, by an 
easily combustible carboniferous dust. Only through such a 
supposition can we obtain an explanation of the large size of 
these meteors when compared with the stones which fall, as well 
as of their strong illuminating power, which clearly shows that the 
light arises from the glowing of solid masses, and not merely 
from the compressed and heated gases which the meteor has 
collected before it, 

The statements regarding the size of the Stalldalen meteor are 
very various. The most probable are those which give it a 
diameter of six minutes, which, supposing the distance to be 250 
kilometres, would give the fireball a diameter of 436 metres, or 
nearly 1,500 feet. In comparison with this size the stones that 
have fallen are surprisingly small, which yields a further support 
to the snpposition that the main mass of the meteor consisted of 
substances which had already high up in the air been dissipated 
in the form of gas or undergone combustion. In the case of the 
Stilldalen meteor there is also the exceedingly remarkable cir- 
cumstance that the fireball was not visible in the region where 
the path of the meteor struck the carth and where the meteor- 
ites fell, alchough this place lay nearly in the centre of the area 
where the meteor was visible as a luminous fireball, and although 
the sky here too was clear and cloudless with the exception of 
the little dark cloud which the meteor collected before it in its 
path through the air. It was probably this cloud which pre- 
vented it from being seen in the region which lay in the direction 
of the fall. Although no fireball was seen here, loud detonations 
were heard and some light streaks of cloud were visible in the 
zenith, from which, according to some, faint flashes of fire 
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resembling lightning were seen darting, Whistling, rumbling, 
and rattling noises were also heard. The sound was thought, 
for the most part, to come from the west or south-west. It was 
not heard in Karlskoga, which lies to the south, but far to the 
north and north-west. At Falun it was supposed that a fall of 
rock had taken place ina mine, and at Grandgrufvan, at Lud- 
vika, the sound was heard as of a peal of thunder at a depth of 
sixty metres underground. At other places a dynamite magazine 
was thonght to have exploded, or it was taken for a lond clap 
of thunder. 

In the neighbourhood of a workman who was cutting trees in 
a wood several branches of a tree were broken off by a stone 
weighing nearly a kilogram, in a way which clearly showed no 
great falling velocity, which was further confirmed by the stone 
making a hole in the ground only a decimetre in depth. Another 
person saw a stone fall close beside him, and immediately took 
itup. it was not at all warm. A girl saw a stone weighing 
two kilograms fall to the ground ‘‘so that the earth smoked ” 
Several fell in the Lake Bjorken or were picked up in the neigh- 
bonrhood soon after. One weighing $4 kilograms fell in a rye- 
field. In falling it had gone in two pieces and made an eight- 
inch deep hole in the cultivated soil. The largest stone weighed 
12} kilograms. 

The number of the stones that have been found, however, 
amounts only to eleven, witb a total weight of thirty-four kilo- 
grams. They were scattered within an oval two kilometres 
broad, whose larger axis had a length of eight kilometres. The 
largest stone was found in the south-west end of the oval, ina 
meadow surrounded by wood. It is probable that larger stones 
have fallen farther into the wood, and thus escaped observation. 
The stones are of very irregular form, and on their surface are 
full of the depressions peculiar to meteorites. On the surface 
they are, as usual, covered with a blackish fused crust of very 
variable thickness, being so thick on some of the fractured sur- 
faces as to completely conceal the colour and inequalities of the 


main mass, and on other similar surfaces so thin that the colour | 


and crystalline structure of the main mass may be clearly dis- 
tinguished. Sometimes the crust is completely wanting, so 
that the surface of the stone, with the exception of an 
inconsiderable blackening, resembles a fresh fracture. The 
stones are thus fragments which have been formed at different 
times, and exposed for different periods to the action of the glowing 
envelope. The largest stones are covered in many directions 
with black friction surfaces which are more clearly marked on 
these meteorites than on any ] know. These too have pro- 
bably been formed in our atmosphere, and show that with the 
great pressure produced by the resistance of the air, cracks have 
been formed in the meteorite along which its different parts 
before springing asunder rubbed against each other during the 
rotation of the irregnlarly-formed mass, whereby the uneven 
surfaces have been smoothened, and coloured black by the heat 
developed during friction, the projecting metallic particles 
flattened, &c. On breaking in pieces the meteorites in question, 
they are found to consist of a coarse breccia-like mixture of grey 
and of nearly black portions, little differing from each other in 
chemical composition. It is remarkable that the grey mass when 
heated becomes dark, and thereby in appearance quite like the 
black, which appears to show that some of the breccia-like 
pieces found in the stones had been heated, while this does not 
appear to have been the case with the other part. Different 
pieces of the Stilldalen meteorites thus appear to have been 
exposed to the action of very different temperatures before they 
were united into the mass, hard, tough, and difficult to break up, 
which formed the meteorite. 

The stones that fell at Stalldalen have been carefully aualysed 
by Mr. G. Lindstrom, assistant in the mineralogical department 
of the Riks Museum, who found them to consist of nickel-iron ; a 
silicate decomposed by acids, chiefly olivine ; a silicate indecom- 
posakle by acids, probably bronzite ; magnetic pyrites, and incon- 
siderable quautities of phosphide of nickel-iron ; of a phosphate, 
and of chloride of iron, The first-named substance, a metallic 
alloy of ninety per cent. iron and ten per cent. nickel, is nct 
known jof terrestrial origin, but distinguishes most meteorites, 
and makes it possible to separate with certainty the meteorites 


which have fallen at Stalldalen from all other minerals occurring | 
in the quarter. The two other main constitnents again, olivine | 


and bronzite, are also wanting in onr granites, gneisses, and 
common slaty rocks, but are found commonly entering into the 
composition of a number of rocks which by most of the geologists 
and mineralogists of the present day are considered to be of 
plutonic origin. Many circumstances, however, indicate that 


these rocks, which in remarkably regular layers cover exten- 
sive regions of the earth’s surface, offen, dut not always, consist of 
stratified tuff-like formations which during the enormous duration 
of geological periods have assumed a crystalline structure. The 
resemblance between them and various constituent parts of the 
meteorites is so striking that the qnestion must be seriously and 
impartially discnssed whether a part of the plutonic rocks are 
not of cosmic origin. By this I mean that it gradually fell to 
the earth even after its surface formed an abode for animals and 
plants, and that under favourable circumstances it collected so 
as to form proper stratified so-called plutonic recks, in which, 
through subsequent chemical changes, so great a development 
of heat has sometimes taken place that volcanic and plutonic 
incandescent craters have arisen in the interior of the earth. 

Many observed facts may be quoted in support of this view, 
if it for the present appears very strange on account of the 
great changes it would bring abont in the prevailing ideas of the 
history of the formation of the heavenly body which we inhabit. 
We have perhaps here the true solution of the many disputed 
questions raised by the discovery of meteoric iron at Ovifak, in 
Greenland, a simple explanation of the abundant occurrence of 
magnesia in certain geological formations, and of many other 
geological phenomena difficult of explanation according to 
theories now prevalent. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


CAMBRIDGE.— Mr. W. N. Shaw, B.A., Emmanuel College; 
16th Wrangler, 1876, and rst Class Natural Sciences Tripos 
(Distinguished in Physics), 1876, has been elected to a fellow- 
ship in his College. 


Lonpon.—The following have passed the recent examination 
for the degree of Doctor of Science in the branches specified :— 

Branch 1V,—Inorganic Chemistry.—J. M. H. Munro, Royal 
College of Science, Dublin. 

Branch VI.—Electricity (treated experimentally).—O. J. 
Lodge, University College. 

Branch V1II.—Physical Optics, Heat, Acoustics (treated 
mathematically).—J. F. Main, Trinity College, Cembridge. 

Branch X.—Comparative Anatomy.—A. M, Marshall, B.A., 


| St. John’s, Cambridge, and St. Bartholomew’s Ilospital. 


Branch XLV,—Geology.—W. Saise, Royal School of Mines. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LonbDoN 


Geological Society, June{20.— Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair.—Messrs. George Alexander 
Gibson, Hlenry P. Gurney, John Higson, and Francis Stevenson, 
were elected fellows of the Society.—The following papers were 
read :—On a hitherto unnoticed circumstance affecting the piling 
np of volcanic cones, by R. Mallet, F.R.S.—The steppes of 
Sonthern Russia, by Thomas Belt, F.G.S.—The glacial period, 
by J. F. Campbell, F.G.S.—The action of coast-ice on an 
oscillating area, by Prof. John Milne, F.G.S., of the Imperial 
College of Engineering, Tokio, Japan.—On points of similarity 
between zeolitic and siliceous incrustations of recent formation 
by thermal springs and those observed in amygdaloid and other 
altered volcanic rocks, by Prof. A, Daubrée, F.M.G.S.—On 
the cretaceous Dentaliade, by J. S. Gardner, F.G.S.—Ona 
number of new sections aronnd the estuary of the Dee which 
exbibit phenomena having an important bearing on the origin 
of boulder-clay and the sequence of glacial events, by D, 
Mackintosh, F.G.S.—Discovery of silurian beds in Teesdale, 
hy WaGunn, F.G.S., and C. T. Clough, F.G.S., of H.M. 
Geological Survey.—On the superficial geology of British 
Columbia, by George Mercer Dawson, F.G.S., Assoc. R.S.M., 
of the Geological Survey of Canada.—The exploration of the 
ossiferous deposit at Windy Knoll, Castleton, Derbyshire, by 
Rooke Pennington, F.G.S., and Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, 
by Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S.—Description of the fossil 
organic remains from Bendigo, by M. Carl August Zachariz, 
communicated by the president.—Notes on some recent dis- 
coveries of copper ore in Nova Scotia, by Edwin Gilpin, F G.S. 
—Glacial drift in the North-eastern Carpathians, by R. L. Jack, 
F.G.S., and John Horne, F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of 
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Scotland. —On terminal curvature in the south-western counties, 
by W. A. E. Ussher, F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey. —On 
the chronological classification of the granitic rocks of Treland, 
by G. HI. Kinahan, M.R.1.A., communicated by Prof. Ramsay, 
F.R.S.—The Cambrian rocks of South-east Ireland, by G. Il. 
Kinahan, M.R.1.A., communicated by Prof. Ramsay, F.R.S. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences.—A valuable list of the 
fresh-water fishes of Northern Indiana, by Dr. D. S. Jordan, is 
published in the Proceedings for 1877, with remarks on many 
forms of novelty or interest. This is followed by a critical 
account of the genera of Nor:h American fresh-water fishes, by 
Dr, Jordan and Mr. C. H. Gilbert. One list gives the whole of 
the genera in the order of their original description, with full 
references. 


VIENNA 


Imperial Academy of Sciences, April 19.—Contributions 
to the cosmic theory of meteorites, J. Proof of identical 
metcorite paths, by M. Niessl. Two detonating meteorites, on 
April ro, 1874, in Bohemia, and April 9, 1876, in Hungary, 
had apparently the same point of emergence, and observations 
gave for both a velocity corresponding to a hyperbolic path.— 
On the action of alcoholic caustic potash solution on ether-like 
nitro-bodies, by MM. Hess and Schwab.—On the applicatien of 
the microscope to quantitative determinations, by M. Jonstorff. 
—On the history of creation of our planetary system, &c., by 
M. Sedlitschka.—On some remarkable phenomena in Geissler 
tubes (fourth paper), by MM. Reitlinger and Urbanitzky. 
Seeking the causes and laws of the repulsions and attractions, 
they experimented with various gases rarefied in Wiillner’s cylin- 
drical tubes (without capillary part), noting simultaneously with 
a multiplier the changes in the induced current. They were led 
to the conviction that it is a case of reciprocal action between 
accumulation of static electricity on the approximated conductors 
and current electricity in the tubes, and that the chemical 
character of the gases has a great influence un the apparent pro- 
gress of the phenomenon. 

April 26.—On iron cyanide compounds, by M. Skraup. This 
relatesfto superferrid-cyanide of potassium. —On a new derivative 
of sulpho-urea, sulphydantoinic acid, by M. Maly.—Theory of 
circular polarisation, by M. V. Lang.—On Phymatocarcinus 
speciosus, Reuss, by M. Bittner.—A geological profile from 
Osmanich am-Arcer, on the Sveti Nikola-Balkan, to Ak-Palanka, 
on the Nisava, by M. Toula. 


PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, July 9.—M. Peligot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read :—On the alcoholate of chloral, 
by M. Wurtz. The dehydratation of crystallised oxalate of 
potash occurs in vapour of tbe alcoholate as easily as in air ; not 
so in vapour of hydrate of chloral (proving that the latter con- 
tains water).—Reply to M. Roudaire’s last note on the Algerlan 
inland sea, by M. Naudin. Ile insists specially on the erosive 
force the current would have both in its primary state and in 
time of flooding. The troubled water of the coast, too, would 
enter and deposit much sediment.—On electric trausmissiun 
throngh the ground by means of trees, by M. Du Moncel. Trees 
are all, more or less, conductors, their conductivity depending 
on the quantity of liquids in them. The roots act as electrodcs, 
The resistance of a tree, commencing with its leaves, aud sup- 
posing contact only with a few of them, varies from 200,000 to 
400,000 kilometres of telegraph wire (in round numbers). That 
of the trunk, at a height of 7 toS m. hardly exceeds, in strong 
trees, 3,000 kil. in connection with the ground, and varies from 
2,000 to 7,000 kil. between small metallic electrodes, Thus, 
contact of telegraph wires with leaves need not give much anxiety. 
The resistance of ordinary houses being about sixteen to twenty 
times that of trees, the latter, if not under the former in height, 
may be considered a protection, but as rain usually falls in 
thunderstorms and diminishes the difference of conductivity 
between trees and house, a protective effect of trees may only lie 
in their superior height.—Treatment by sulphocarbonates of 
vines of Orleans and Saint Jean-le-Blanc, by M. Gueyrand.—On 
the quasi-circular movements of a point subject to the attraction 
of a fixed centre, hy M. Boussinesq.—On the diamagnetism of 
condensed hydrogen, by M. Blondlot. Palladium charged with 
hydrogen M. Dlondlot finds to be ss magnetic than palladium 
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uncharged ; which accords with the facts that palladium is weakly 
magnetic and hydrogen diamagnetic. Graham’s opposite expe- 
rience is thought due to some disturbing canse, probably impurity 
of the acid used in charging the palladium by means of electro- 
lysis 5 the least trace of a ferruginous body gives a deposit on 
the palladium, which would explain Graham’s results, —Photo- 
metric researches on coloured flames, by M. Gony. If the 
quantity of salt introduced into the flame be doubled, the in- 
crease of brightness of each line is at most equal to what would 
be produced by doubling the thickness of the flame, and it is 
nearly always inferior.—On a new metal, devyum, by M. Kern 
(see p. 236). —On the oxidability of sulphide of manganese, by 
MM. De Clermont and Guiot.—On a new general method of 
synthesis of hydrocarbons, acetones, &c. Third note by MM. 
Friedel and Crafts.—Action of bromine on pyrotartaric acid ; 
second memoir by M. Bourgoin.—On the determination of car- 
bonic acid in blood sernm, by M. Fredericq.—Researches on 
bitter almonds, by M. Portes. YVounz bitter almonds contain 
amygdaline; they have always a different composition from 
sweet almonds; the embryo alone contains emulsine, and it 
appears pretty late; the amygdaline is localised in the tegu- 
ments of the seed ; its origin is still unknown; by degrecs it 
quits the teguments and penetrates into the cotyledons by the 
radicle.—On the nickelised iron of Santa Cattarina, by M. 
Lunay.—On some physiological facts observed in Drosera, by 
M. Ziegler. It has been observed that Drosera is sensible 
to the physical action of salts of quinine after excessive in- 
direct animal contact. Many other bodies have this property, 
and among them is wea. Like quinine, urea does not cause 
any action in normal droseras, but on being united with certain 
other bodies, it produces contraction (¢g., granules made of a 
mixture of urea and iron with white wax give contraction; but 
granules of wax with urea alone, or with iron alone, have no 
effect)—Comparative study of cupric preparations introduced 
into the stomach and the blood, by MM. Feltz aud Ritter. 
Insoluble albuminate of copper ingested into the stomach in 
considerable quantity has hardly any effect ; soluble albuminate 
causes disorders at least as grave as the ammoniacal sulphate in 
distilled water, Sulphate of copper dissolved in syrupy glycerine 
is much more poisonous than in aqueous glycerine. —Treatment 
of rheumatism, gout, and various nervous states, with salicylic 
acid and its derivatives, by M. Sée. It seems beneficial in some 
cases.—On testing for salicylic acid, by M. Marty. —On external 
use of salicylic acid, by M. Grellot.—The advantages of 
immediate and early trepanationus, by M. Gross. 
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A MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 


HE movement of the authorities of Owens College, 
represented in their memorial to the Duke of 
Richmond on Friday last, is certainly one of the 
healthiest important educational advances of recent years, 
It is an outcome of an impatience of pure examination 
and a revived belief in the educative influences of asso- 
ciation of young men with each other and with masters 
of the subjects in which they happen to be interested, 
which have been gradually but surely growing up among 
educationalists. 

Like a few hundreds of other institutions, including 
Oxford, Cambridge, and the Scotch Universities, Owens 
College is affiliated to the University of London. Twenty 
years ago this meant that only students of these institu- 
tions could present themselves for London degrees. But 
their members multiplied—and every weaker member 
added to the list of affiliated colleges supplied a new 
reason for still farther widening the bounds of tle Uni- 
versity. It was natural that in time the outsiders educated 
at home, with private tutors, or in unrecognised and un- 
affiliated institutions should knock at the doors of [the 
university and demandadmission. After they did, it was 
found in the end impossible to refuse them, Since that 
date the University examines everybody, wherever he has 
been educated, and its influence is to assimilate what 
oue may call organised institutions of individuality and 
character to the unorganised or semi-organised types of 
the crammer’s school or the private student of cram books. 
For the school or the private student it has, been and 
still is of the utmost value. For higher colleges it is 
a great centralisation, objectionable only because it is 
not complete, not having really swallowed up the Scotch 
and Irish universities as well as Oxford and Cambridge. 
Mr. Lowe’s ideal doubtless is that the most intelligent, 
impartial, perhaps bloodless of examiners, selected from 
all the world, should prescribe the subjects of examina- 
tion, and should thereby dictate from the standpoint of the 
highest human omniscience, the courses of all teaching 
institutions, and should, like Minos, 7Eacus, and Rhada- 
manthus, decide in final award the character and place in 
the universe alike of teacher and of taught. This ideal 
has been realised in the Chlnese empire, and many 
excellent arguments can be stated in its favour. It is 
inadequately realised in this country, because all incor- 
porated universities have been left practically outside of 
the scheme. Owens College is the first of the non-incor- 
porated actual or possible universities which asks also to 
be released. 

It Is possible to offer the petitioners something they do 
not seek. Owens and other residence colleges object to 
be controlled by a mere examining board. But there are 
Universities like Oxford and Cambridge which are not mere 
examining boards, which have resident students, where 
the examiners are in frequent and living contact with the 
students, from whom, indeed, they are often removed 
only by a few additional years, Five years before, the 
men who preside over the triposes may have them 
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Selves sat for examination. Might not Oxford or Cam- 
bridge supply a less narrow and technical examination 
than London? Could these universities not affiliate 
Owens College to themselves in some more living bond 
than has now become possible elsewhere ? 

There is an excellent and all but final answer. 
Oxford was asked to do it for King’s College, London, 
and after mature deliberation it deliberately declined. 
Probably it could not see its way to work out this 
more living association. There is one kind practicable 
—such as Oxford and Cambridge practise between them- 
selves. A man may count a certain number of terms at 
Cambridge for his degree at Oxford, just as he may 
count so many sessions at Edinburgh for his degree at 
Glasgow. There is another kind conceivable. The 
teachers of both places may be associated with each 
other, with or without outside examiners, for the exami- 
nation of the students of both, and the programmes of 
examination, and to some extent of teaching, may thus 
be settled in common. Oxford was not willing to asso- 
ciate itself with king’s College in either of these ways, 
and there is no reason to believe that it would care so 
to associate itself with Owens College or any other insti- 
tution. Such an association would imply an equality 
which the older universities can scarcely be asked to 
admit ; and the second mode of association would 
institute a sort of outside interference with them which 
they would never allow. The simplest and most 
satisfactory university is self-contained, teaching and 
examining its own men under the stimulus of rivalry 
and public criticism, and with the help, perhaps, of 
outside examiners. Oxford and Cambridge see no 
reason why they should descend from their own secure 
and satisfactory position and tempt the dangers of con- 
federation. 

It remains to ask what good it can and what harm it 
might do to grant the prayer of the petitioners. The 
first question need scarcely be answered. It is an 
obvious advantage to every district to have a great centre 
of high thinking and noble living planted in its midst. 
But there is an equally obvious disadvantage in the 
undue multiplication of universities. There may be 
serious objections, as Prof. Huxley puts it, to any official 
system of branding our young herrings with B.A. or 
M.A. But so long as we keep to the system of branding 
we ought not to be too free with our brands. There ought 
not to be too many, and there are a good many in the 
United Kingdom with no means of telling which is a good 
brand and which is a bad one. There is no doubt that, 
as far as it goes, the objection is sound, and that we 
ought not to have too many degree-granting bodies, 
The question is whether we have—whether the precise 
limit at which we ought to stop has been reached— 
whether the new claimant is not as fully entitled as some 
of the old-established institutions to an independent 
status and existence. In England we have very few 
branding bodies, and every guarantee is offered by the 
Manchester authorities tbat their brand will be of the 
very first quality. They propose to have outside asses- 
sors to help them to see to it; the one thing they ask is 
that having the responsibility of teaching they shall have 
an equal share in directing the examinations. It seems a 
reasonable and modest request. 
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THE KINETIC THEORY OF GASES 
A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of Gases. By Henry 
William Watson, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity ; 
College, Cambridge. (Oxford ; Clarendon Press, 1376.) } 
HIS book does not profess to treat of all that has 
been written about the kinetic theory of gases. It 
discusses the ultimate average condition of a material 
system, consisting of a very great number of parts in 
motion within a confined space, and it follows for the 
most part the methods of investigation given by 
Boltzmann. The discussion is arranged in the form of 
thirteen propositions, in which the different cases are 
considered in the order of their complexity. In the 
earlier propositions the moving bodies are supposed to 
be rigid-elastic spheres acting on each other only by 
impact, afterwards external forces are introduced, and 
finally the bodies are supposed to be material systems, the 
parts of which are held together by any system of forces 
consistent with the principle of the conservation of energy. 

The ultimate average condition of such a system is 
investigated in a very satisfactory manrer in this book. 
No part of mathematical science requires more careful 
handling than that which treats of probabilities and 
averages. Mathematicians, whose competence to deal 
with other questions is undoubted, have fallen into errors 
in treating of probabilities, and even the validity of certain 
methods of proof is still apparently an open question. 

Besides this, some of the consequences to which these 
theorems lead us are so startling that we are not 
prepared to admit them without an unanswerable proof, 
and of the investigations already given, some are so short 
and incomplete, and others so long and roundabout, that 
it requires no ordinary exercise both of penetration and of 
patience to find out whether they are proofs at all. Mr. 
Watson has conferred a great benefit on the students of 
the kinetic theory by placing before them in a series of 
distinct propositions, none of them too long for the mind 
to grasp, all the necessary steps leading to the result, and 
none of the superfluous evolutions in which the mental 
energy of the student is so often dissipated. The book, 
as we have said before, is confined to the investigation of 
the ultimate average condition of the system, and does 
not discuss the processes of diffusion by which that 
ultimate condition is attained, such as the inter-diffusion 
of gases, the diffusion of momentum by viscosity, and the 
diffusion of energy by thermal conduction. These have 
been recently treated in a larger work,’ to which we may 
have occasion to refer. 

There are two very different methods of defining and 
investigating the state of a complex material system. 
According to the strict dynamical method the particles of 
the system are defined in any sufficient manner, as, for 
instance, by their co-ordinates at a given epoch, and the 
position of any particle at any other time is then defined 
by its co-ordinates, expressed as functions of the time, 
the form of these functions being different from particle 
to particle, and not necessarily continuous in passing from 
one particle to another which was contiguous to it in the 
initial configuration. 

According to this method our analysis enables us to 
trace every particle throughout its whole course, and there- 
fore we can apply the laws of motion in all their strictness. 


“Die kiaetische Theorie der Gase in elementarer Darstellung, mit 
mathematischen Zusatzen. Von Dr. Oskar Emil Meyer, Professor de 
Physik an der Universitat Breslau. (Breslau, 1377.), 
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The application of this method to systems consisting 
of large numbers of bodies is out of the question. We 
therefore make use of another method which we may call 
the statistical method, on account of its analogy with the 
methods employed in dealing with the fluctuations of a 
large population. 

We divide the bodies of the system into groups accord- 
ing to their position, their velocity, or any other property 
belonging to them, and we fix our attention not on the 
bodies themselves, but on the zxazder belonging at any 
instant to one particular group. This number is, of 
course, subject to change on account of bodies entering 
or leaving the group, and we have therefore to study the 
conditions under which bodies enter or leave the group, 
and in so doing we must follow the course of the bodies 
according to the dynamical method. But as soon as the 
process is over, when the body has fairly entered the 
group or left it, we withdraw our attention from the body, 
and if it should come before us again we treat it as a new 
body, just as the turnstile at an exhibition counts the 
visitors who enter without respect to what they have 
done or are going to do, or whether they have passed 
through the turnstile before. 

The first mode of grouping the bodies of the system is 
to class those together which, at a given time, are ina 
given region of space. This is called grouping according 
to configuration, and what we learn from it is the distri- 
bution of the positions or co-ordinates of the bodies in 
space. 

The second mode of grouping is that according to 
velocity. The best way to understand this is to suppose 
a diagram of velocities constructed by drawing from a 
given point as origin a system of vectors representing in 
direction and magnitude the velocities of the different 
bodies. The extremities of these vectors are called the 
velocity-points of the bodies to which they correspond, 
and by grouping the bodies according to the regions 
of the diagram in which their velocity-points lie, we 
learn from the numbers in the groups the distribution of 
velocities among the bodies. 

In like manner we may form groups defined in any 
other way, as, for instance, those pairs of bodies whose 
distance from one another lies between given limits, and 
by confining within sufficiently narrow limits the values 
of all the properties of the bodies which form the group, 
we may consider all the bodies belonging to the group as 
practically in the same state. Whether at a given instant 
any body actually belongs to the group is, of course, 
another question. 

The object of study in the statistical method is the 
probable number of bodies in each group, We may get 
rid of the idea of probability by supposing the system to 
continue under the same conditions for a very long time. 
During this time many bodies will enter the group, stay 
in it for a certain time, and then leave it. If we add 
together the times of residence within the group af all 
these bodies, and divide the sum by the whole time ot 
observation, we obtain a numerical quantity which we 
may call the average number of bodies in the group. The 
longer the time of observation, the nearer does this 
number approach to what we have called the probable 
number of bodies in the group. 

The average number of bodies in a group depends on 
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the limits which define the group, heing, of course, greater 
when these limits are wide than when they are narrow. But 
it also depends on the character of the group, that is to 
say, the particular set of mean values of the conditions 
which entitle a body to be ranked in the group. 

It appears from the investigation that if @ be any 
property of a body, such that if ¢, and #, are its values 
or two bodies before an encounter, and ®, and 4, its 
values after the encounter, and if under all circumstances 
$, +o, = %,-+ %, and if the number jof bodies in each 


group varies as ¢ of then the distribution of the bodies 
in the groups will not he altered by the encounters 
between the bodies. 

Now if we make @ equal to the sum of the kinetic and 
the potential energy of each hody, the quantity $, + ¢, is 
not altered, either by an encounter between the two 


bodies or by external forces acting on them; so that a 
—he¢ 
distribution according to the valnes of the function ¢ 


will satisfy the condition of permanence. 

The most general case is that given in the seventh pro- 
position. The bodies are no longer supposed to be 
smooth rigid-elastic spheres, but molecules, that is to 
say, material systems consisting of any number of parts 
acting on each other with forces of any kind consistent 
with the principle of the conservation of energy. The 
molecules of any one kind are supposed, to have 
degrees of freedom, this number being, in general, dif- 
ferent in different kinds. 

It is also assumed in the enunciation that all the forces 
in the system are either forces tending to fixed centres 
and functions of the distances from these centres, or else 
forces acting hetween the parts of the same molecule, 
thus excluding forces acting between one molecule and 
another except during the encounter of two molecules. 
This restriction, however, does not appear necessary, and 
indeed it is easy to remove it. 

For the result of the proposition is to prove that if we 
define the group (4) of molecules as consisting of those 
whase generalised co-ordinates (g) are between certain 
limits (g and g +@g¢),and whose generalised momenta 
(P) are between certain other limits (f and # + @P), then 
the average number of molecules in the group is— 


—hGET) 
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where A is a constant which is the same for all groups 
of molecules cf the same kind, but is different for dif- 
erent kinds of molecules in the same mixture, but / is 
the same for all kinds of molecules. y is the poten- 
tial energy, and 7 the kinetic energy of a molecule when 
in the state (4), and df, ...df,, are the differentials of 
the components of momentum, and d@g,...d¢,, the dif- 
ferentials of the co-ordinates. The continued product 
of these differentials specifies the extent of the group. 

By integrating this expression with respect to any one 
of the variables, we may ascertain the average number 
of molecules in a larger gronp, in which that variable 
does not form a ground of subdivision. For instance, if 
we integrate with respect to all the co-ordinates, we 
arrive at a group consisting of all the molecules whose 
momenta are between certain limits, or by integrating 
with respect to the momenta we form a group of mole- 
cules whose configuration lies within certain limits. 


In this way we obtain two very important results :— 

mW 
2h 
where 7z is the number of degrees of freedom of the 
molecule, This is independent of the position of 
the molecule. 

2, The average number of molecules whose configura- 


tion lies hetween certain limits is— 
iy 
Ae aq,.+.@G,; 
where x is the potential energy of the molecule, arising 
from forces either internal to the molecule or tending to 
fixed centres, but (according to Mr. Watson) excluding 
intermolecular forces. 

But as our definition of a molecule is of the most 
general kind, nothing is easier than to take into account 
any intermolecular forces by simply including within 
our “molecule” all those molecules between which 
intermolecular forces are exerted. 

For instance, there is nothing to prevent us from defin- 
ing as a molecule a material system consisting of one 
atom in Sirius, another in Arcturus, and a third in Alde- 
haran. If the universe is supposed to have attained that 
condition of thermal equilibrium to which alone these 
propositions apply, the average kinetic energy of each of 


1, The average kinetic energy of a molecule is 


these atoms will be oa - because each has three degrees 
ante } 
of freedom. 


That of the system of three atoms will |he the sum of 
the kinetic energies of the three atoms, namely, a) 
We might obtain the same result from the consideration 
that this system has nine degrees of freedom. 

The centre of mass of the three atoms is a mathe- 
matical point at an immense distance from any of 
them, It has, of course, three degrees of freedom, 
and the kinetic energy of a material particle whose mass 
is the sum of the masses of the atoms and which moves 
as the centre of mass does is 5 

The value of the kinetic energy of the centre of mass 
will be the same for any system of atoms provided that 
every atom of the system is liable to encounters with 
atoms not belonging tothe system. Of course if we take 
into our “molecule” all the atoms of a material system 
unconnected with any other system, its centre of mass 
will not he agitated at all by the mutual actions of the 
atoms during their encounters, 

And here we must notice a point to which Mr. Watson 
has adverted only in a note at the foot of p. 20o—the 
definition of the motion of the medium as distinguished 
from the motion of agitation of the molecules, For this 
is connected with the weak point of the demonstration 
and shows us the way to strengthen it. 

The weak point of the demonstration is the tacit assump- 
tion that the sum of the potential and kinetic energies of a 
pair of molecules is the only function which does not 
change during their encounter. For there are other 
quantities which are not altered by the mutual action of 
t o bodies, such as their masses themselves, the sum of 
their momenta resolved in any given direction, and their 
angular momenta about any fixed axis. 

Hence if instead of 7 = 4 AZ (wu? + v7 + w*) we write 
in the expression for the distribution of velocities— 
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wer) +r (ve - w)+CA, 
the distribution of velocities will still be a permanent one. 

In this expression the quantities U, V, W, Z, 7, 7, may 
have any values provided they are the same for the 
whole system of bodies, but C may be different for 
different bodies, because it is multiplied by the mass 
of the body, which is invariable. But we arrive at the 
same expression by substituting in 7 for #, v, and w the 
quantities— 


w — I + py —@2, 
or, in other words, by substituting for the absolute velo- 
cities of the bodies their velocities relative to a system of 
axes moving inthe most general manner possible ; that 
is to say, the components of velocity of the origin being 
U, V, W, and the components of the velocity of rotation 
being A, g, 7, and at the same adding to 7 the quantity 
$f {(g2 — wy + (rx ~ pa + (py - 9x} -C', 

which depends on the co-ordinates only and not on the 
velocity of the body. 

We now see that the most general case of permanent 
distribution is when the system of bodies is contained in 
a vessel of invariable form which moves with constant 
velocity along a screw, that is to say, in which one point 
is moving along a straight line with constant velocity, 
while the vessel rotates about an axis passing through 
this point with constant angular velocity. 

When there is rotation, we must subtract from the 
potential energy a term depending on the co-ordinates, 
which shows that the rotation produces an effect similar 
to that of a centrifugal force at right angles to the axis 
of rotation. 

Returning to the general expression for the number of 
molecules in a group, we may make it yield us informa- 
tion of other kinds. Thus, if we wish to know the density 
of a particular gas at any given point in the mixture, we 
have only to make the limits of the group those of an 
element of volume, and we find the density proportional to 


—hyx ¢ 
e ,where x is that part of the energy of a single 


molecule which is due to external forces, such as gravity. 
In the case of gravity, y is equal to # gz, where mm is the 
mass of a molecule, ¢ the intensity of gravity, and 2 the 
height. This leads to the ordinary expression for the 
density of a gas of uniform: temperature in a vertical 
column, and it shows that in the ultimate distribution of 
a mixture of gases the density of each gas diminishes 
with the height according to its own law, that is to say that 
of the heaviest gases diminishes most rapidly, so that the 
proportion of the heavier gases diminishes with the height. 

This law of the distribution of gases was asserted by 
Dalton as a consequence of his theory of gases, and 
numerous experiments have been made on air collected 
at different heights in the atmosphere in order to 
detect a difference in their composition, but we cannot 
say that such a difference has as yet been satisfactorily 
established. 

The atmosphere, in fact, is eminently unfitted for 
testing the theory of the ultimate state of a mixture in 
equilibrium, for the inequalities of temperature in so large 
a body of gas produce powerful currents which continu- 
ally carry masses of the mixture from one stratum into 
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another. This tends to produce a uniformity of com- 
position and a variation of temperature which are both of 
them contrary to our theory of the condition of equilibrium, 
and which seem to favour certain’ other theories. 

Nor is the case much improved if, instead of the open 
atmosphere, we substitute a mixture of gases contained in 
avertical tube. For in order to obtain a difference of 
composition at the top and bottom of the tube large 
enough for experimental verification, the tube must be 
at least 100 metres high, and it would take more than a 
year for the contents of such a tube to approximate by 
one half to their final distribution. In the’mean time the 
slightest difference of temperature in the sides of the tube 
would produce currents which wonld tend to equalise the 
composition of the mixture. To verify the other result of 
our theory—the uniformity of temperature in the ultimate 
state of a vertical column—would be attended with still 
greater difficulties. 

But it would be quite within the powers of experimental 
methods to verify the law of distribution of a mixture of 
gases in a rotating vessel. Let two bulbs be connected 
by a wide tube, say 10cm. long, and let them be filled 
with equal volumes of hydrogen and carbonic acid, well 
mixed together. Let this apparatus be placed on a 
whirling machine, so that one bulb shall be close to the 
axis, while the other is moving at the rate of fifty metres 
per second. The same degree of approximation to the 
final state, which would take years in the long tube, will 
be effected in minutes in this small apparatus, and the 
proportion of carbonic acid to hydrogen will be about ,15 
greater in the bulb furthest from the axis. 

The clear demonstration of this proposition given by 
Mr. Watson is of great scientific value, for almost every 
one of those who have attacked the question with 
insufficient methods of investigation have come to the 
conclusion that the temperature would diminish in a 
vertical column as the height increases ; and those who 
regard gaseous diffusion from a chemical rather than 
a dynamical point of view would probably expect the 
composition to be uniform at all heights, 

But the profound scientific value of this proposition 
becomes more manifest when we make use of it in 
establishing the definition of temperature and the law of 
volumes of gases. 

In Prop. Il. of this book, which corresponds to the 
original form of the theorem, as I gave it in the 
Philosophical Magazine, January, 1860, two sets of 
spheres are completely mixed up together in the same 
vessel, and it is proved that the average kinetic energy of 
a sphere is the same for either set. We may then assert, 
as I did, that the two gases are at the same temperature 
because they are thoroughly mixed together. But this 
assertion has no scientific meaning, because we cannot 
test its truth by putting a thermometer first into the one 
gas and then into the other. 

But if we now call to our aid a system of forces acting 
on the molecules and tending to fixed centres, we may 
obtain a result capable of experimental verification ; for 
though we are not acquainted with natural forces acting 
exclusively on one kind of gas, we can calculate the 
effects of such forces. 

Let us assume, then, that the forces are such that the 
potential energy of a sphere of the set V is much greater 
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in one part of a vessel, which we shall call 4, than when 
it is in the part 4, these two parts being separated by a 
stratum, C, within which the potential varies continuously. 
The medium consisting of the spheres /V will be dense in 
A, it will become rarer in the stratum C, and there will 
be hardly any of these spheres in 2. 


Now let the potential energy of a sphere of the set V’ | 
be much greater when it is in -f than when it is in A, and | 


let it vary continuously from the one value to the other in 
the stratum C. Then the spheres of this set will be 
thickly scattered in A, will thin out in the stratum C, and 
will be very rare in A. 

The two sets of spheres are thus kept in great measure 
separate in A and &, while free to exchange their kinetic 
energy by collisions within the stratum C. 

Now by definition, the temperatures of two bodies are 
equal if, when the two bodies are placed in contact, their 
thermal state remains the same. We cannot apply this 
definition to the two sets of spheres in Prop. II., for they 
were inextricably mixed up together, but we have now 
got them almost completely separated from each other 
into two distinct regions, T..cy are therefore practically 
distinct bodies, and we can test their temperatures 
separately, 

Hence the statement, that the temperatures of two gases 
are equal when the kinetic energy of the centre of mass 
of a molecule is the same in each, is true, not only of gases 
mixed together, but of two pure gases in different parts 
of the same vessel. 

If we assume that a powerful external force acts on 
each molecule tending to a fixed centre belonging to that 
molecule, each molecule will always remain very near its 
own fixed centre of force, and the assemblage of molecules 
will behave like a solid body. But forces of this kind are 
included among those considered in Prop. IV., so that 
the relation between temperature and the kinetic energy 
of the centre of mass of a single molecule must be exterded 
even to solids. 

Returning once more to the general expression for the 
average number of molecules in a group, we may make it 
yield us information with respect to the average number 
of sets of molecules which, at a given instant, are in a 
given configuration with respect to each other. 

For instance, if two molecules act on each other, and if 
x is the potential energy due to this action corresponding 
to a distance 7, then the number of pairs of molecules 
whose distance is between 7 and r+ d@ 7 will be propor- 
tional to 7?¢-**, In the case of attraction, x is negative, 
so that there will be a greater number of pairs of mole- 
cules within these limits of distance than there would 
have been if they did not attract each other. In the case 
of repulsion, x is positive, so that the repulsion diminishes 
the number of pairs within the distance of repulsion. If 
the potential energy of a pair of molecules rapidly increases 
to an enormous value when the distance between their 
centres becomes less than a given quantity, the number 
of pairs which are within the given distance will be 
practically zero, and the molecules will behave like 
smooth rigid-elastic spheres. 

By making the “molecule” include three or more 
molecules, and making yx the potential energy of this 
system, we may extend the theorem to the simultaneous 
encounter of three or more molecules, so that these cases, 
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which were formally excluded in the earlier propositions, 
do not in any way interfere with the absolute generality 
of the final result. 

The clear way in which Mr. Watson has demonstrated 
these propositions leaves us no escape froin the terrible 
generality of his results. Some of these, no doubt, are 
very satisfactory to us in our present state of opinion 
about the constitution of bodies, but there are others 
which are likely to startle us out of our complacency, and 
perhaps ultimately to drive us out of all the hypotheses in 
which we have hitherto found refuge into that state of 
thoroughly conscious ignorance which is the prelude to 
every real advance in knowledge. 

If we know from observation either the specific heat of 
a gas at constant pressure, or the ratio of its specific heats 
at constant pressure and at constant volume, we can 
determine the ratio of the rate of increase of its total 
energy to the rate of increase of the energy of agitation of 
the centres of its molecules. Now if the molecule has m 
degrees of freedom, its total kinetic energy is to the 
energy of agitation of its centre of mass as mto 3. It 
is probable that the internal potential energy of the 
molecule increases as the temperature rises, and this 
would make the ratio of the whole energy to that of 
agitation of centres greater than that of #2 to 3, so that 
if we know this ratio by experiment, we can assert that 
cannot exceed a certain value. 

For chlorine, ammonia, and sulphuretted hydrogen, wz 
cannot exceed 6; for hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, air, 
carbonic oxide, nitrous oxide, and hydrochloric acid, it 
cannot exceed 5, and for mercury gas, according to the 
experiments of Kundt and Warburg, it cannot exceed 3. 

Now Boltzmann has pointed out in a paper: “ Uber 
die Natur der Gasmoleciile” (Vienna Acad., December 
14, 1876), that if the molecules were rigid-elastic bodies of 
any form, # would be 6, that if they were smooth figures 
of revolution, the velocity of rotation about the axis of 
figure would not be affected by the collisions, so that #2 
would be 5, and that if they were smooth spheres, the 
three component velocities of rotation would each of 
them be independent of collisions, so that 7: would be 
reduced to 3, and these values are in striking agreement 
with the phenomena of the three groups of gases. 

But before we accept this somewhat promising hypo- 
thesis, let us try to construct a rigid-elastic body. 1t will 
not do to take a body formed of continuous matter 
endowed with elastic properties, and to increase the 
coefficients of elasticity without limit till the body 
becomes practically rigid. For such a body, though 
apparently rigid, is in reality capable of internal vibra- 
tions, and these of an infinite variety of types, so that 
the body has an infinite number of degrees of freedom. 

The same objection applies to all atoms constructed of 
continuous, non-rigid matter, such as the vortex-atoms of 
Thomson. Such atoms would soon convert all their 
energy of agitation into internal energy, and the specific 
heat of a substance composed of them would be infinite. 

A truly rigid-elastic body is one whose encounters with 
similar bodies take place as if both were elastic, but 
which is not capable of being set into a state of internal 
vibration. We must take a perfectly rigid body and 
endow it with the power of repelling all other bodies, 
but only when they come within a very short distance 
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from its surface, but then so strongly that under no 
circumstances whatever can any body come into actual 
contact with it. 

This appears to be the only constitution we can 
imagine for a rigid-elastic body. And now that we have 
got it, the best thing we can do is to get rid of the rigid 
nucleus altogether, and substitute for it an atom of 
Boscovich—a mathematical point endowed with mass 
and with powers of acting at a distance on other atoms, 

But Boltzmann’s molecules are not absolutely rigid. 
He admits that they vibrate after collisions, and that their 
vibrations are of several different types, as the spectroscope 
tells us, But still he tries to make us believe that these 
vibrations are of small importance as regards the principal 
part of the motion of the molecules. He compares them 
to billiard balls, which, when they strike each other, 
vibrate for a short time, but soon give up the energy of 
their vibration to the air, which carries far and wide the 
sound of the click of the balls. 

In like manner, the light emitted by the molecules 
shows that their internal vibrations after each collision 
are quickly given up to the luminiferous ether. 

If we were to suppose that at ordinary temperatures 
the collisions are not severe enough to produce any 
internal vibrations, and that these occur only at tempera- 
tures like that of the electric spark, at which we cannot 
make measnrements of specific heat, we might, perhaps, 
reconcile the spectroscopic results with what we know 
about specific heat. 

But the fixed position of the bright lines of a gas 
shows that the vibrations are isochronous, and therefore 
that the forces which they call into play vary directly as 
the relative displacements, and if this be the character 
of the forces, all impacts, however slight, will produce 
vibrations. 

Besides this, even at ordinary temperatures, in certain 
gases, such as iodine gas and nitrous acid, absorption 
bands exist, which indicate that the molecules are set 
into internal vibration by the incident light. 

The molecules, therefore, are capable, as Boltzmann 
points out, of exchanging energy with the ether. 

But we cannot force the ether into the service of our 
theory so as to take from the molecules their energy of 
internal vibration and give it back to them as energy of 
translation. It cannot in any way interfere with the 
ratio between these two kinds of energy which Boltzmann 
himself has established. All it can do is to take up its 
own dne proportion of energy according to the nnmber 
of its degrees of freedom. 

We leave it tothe authors of the “Unseen Universe” 
to follow out the consequences of this statement. 

J. CLERK MAXWELL 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Report on the Progress and Condition of the Royal Gardens 
at Kew duriug the Year 1876, (Clowes and Sons.) 


SIR JOSEPH HOOKER’s annual report on the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, for 1876, has just been issued. It is a 
pamphlet of some thirty-three pages, and is a consider- 
able improvement on the reports of former years. It 
deals most fully with new plants of economic interest, 
whether such have been actually received or sent from the 
Royal Gardens, or have formed the subject of correspon- 
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dence with foreign or colonial governments. It is 
eminently satisfactory to|know that such useful plants as 
the Para rubber (Hevea brasiliensis), the ipecacuanha 
(Cephalis ipecacuanha), the Liberian coffee (Coffea 
libertca), and others, have been most successfully 
introduced into India and other countries, through the 
instrumentality of Kew. Of the 70,000 seeds of tbe 
Hlevea received at Kew abont the middle of June last 
year, all of which we are told were at once sown, and 
though closely packed together, covered a space of over 
300 square feet so soon as August 12th following, upwards 
of 1,900 living plants, raised from these seeds, were 
transmitted to Ceylon in thirty-eight Wardian cases, 90 
per cent. of the whole consignment reaching Dr. Thwaites 
in excellent condition. So rapid was the germination of 
these seeds at Kew that some had actually started into 
growth on the fourth day after sowing, and many ina 
few days reached a height of eighteen inches. It has 
been arranged that these young plants shall “be nursed and 
established in Ceylon for subsequent transmission through 
the Indian Gardens to Assam, Burma, and other hot damp 
provinces of India proper.” Besides those sent to India, 
smaller quantities of plants have also been despatched to 
the west coast of Africa, Burma, Dominica, Jamaica, Java, 
Queensland, Singapore, and Trinidad. With regard to 
ipecacuanha, though Dr. King reports that he fears it can- 
not be grown so far north in India as Bengal, it is neverthe- 
less in some situations capable of rapid and extensive culti- 
vation, and the roots grown in India have been proved to 
be quite as efficacious in a medicinal point of view as those 
from the best districts of South America. Inthe matter 
of Liberian coffee, the wide and general extension of this 
new kind in coffee-growing countries bids fair, in many 
parts, to entirely supersede the old and better known 
Coffea arabica. Sir Joseph Hooker reports the receipt of 
numerous favourable notices of the plant, and quotes 
“two from opposite sides of the world,” namely Ceylon 
and Dominica. With reference to diseases affecting 
coffee plants—which it is hoped the more sturdy habit of 
the Liberian kind will help it in some measure to resist—a 
very exhanstive notice is furnished, which is not only of 
much interest in a scientific point of view, but cannot fail 
to be valuable to coffee-planters themselves. It will, 
moreover, no doubt be the means of causing more careful 
observations to be made by residents on cotfee estates or 
in coffee-growing countries into the nature and habits of 
diseases which are still more or less obscure. 

Considerable additions are reported to the Museums and 
Herbarium, the new building for the accommodation of 
the latter collection being now in a very advanced state. 
The new Laboratory, which has been erected at the 
expense of T. J. Phillips Joddrell, Esq., is reported as 
having been completed during the year, and though not 
fully provided with the necessary equipment at the time 
the report was written, has been already, as our readers 
are aware, used by Dr. Tyndall in several of his recent 
experiments and researches. 

Two new features of the report which we have not 
already mentioned are—first, the introduction of plates, 
one being a figure of the new Liberian coffee plant, and 
the other a view and ground-plan of the Laboratory ; 
and second, the publication of the report, at a charge of 
sixpence, by Messrs. Clowes and Sons, 


Natural History Transactions of Northumberland an@ 
Durham, vol. v., part 3. (Williams and Norgate, 
1877.) 

Tuis part is by'no means the least valuable of these 

transactions ; on the contrary, it will rank high, owing to 

the contributions of Dr. Embleton and Mr. Atthey on 
the strncture of the Labyrinthodonts, and the eight excel- 
lent plates by which their papers are illustrated. The 
illustrations of Loxomma and Anthracosaunis are as 
complete and instructive as any that, have yet been pub- 
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lished of British Labyrinthodonts. The authors, how- 
ever, do not recognise the articular surfaces on the 
exoccipitals of Loxomma as the two condyles ; and they 
speak of a concave articular surface as taking the place 
of a condyle or condyles on the basioccipital ‘bone.’ The 
condyles in all Amphibia are produced by the exoccipital 
bones, and such a character is not a special evidence of 
the affinity of Loxomma with fishes. The number also 
contains several interesting papers on local natural his- 
tory and antiquities, and the address of the president, 
the Rev. G. Rowe Hall. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to return, 
or lo correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communiations. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great that tt 
7s impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of coni- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 


The ‘‘Inflexible ” 


My attention has been called to an article on the 7z/lexzéle, in 
NATURE (vol. xvi., p. 201), and I shall be much obliged by 
your inserting a few remarks, which I shall make as short as 
possible. On the general subject of the article I do not propose, 
nor would it be proper for me, tosay a word. I am concerned 
only with the concluding remarks of the writer on a letter of 
mine to the Z7mes, Nothing has appeared to me more astonish- 
ing than the use, or rather abuse, which is occasionally made of 
the report of Lord Dufferin’s committee on ships’ designs. Ir 
their anthority can be claimed for any statement, I see on all 
sides a readiness to claim it. Should anything they have said 
militate against a favourite view, their authority is depreciated, 
and a comparison is sometimes invidiously drawn between the 
supposed opinion of the majority and that of an intelligent 
minority. Now if Ibe included with the unintelligent majority, 
I am quite content to find myself in such good company ; but 
if, on the contrary, I am included in the minority, 1 utterly 
and absolutely refuse a compliment at the expense of my 
distingnished colleagues, with whom I shall always esteem 
it no small honour to have served. In fact I am not aware of 
any scientific point on which that committee was not unanimous. 
The writer of the article in question in common with many 
others, seems to have entirely mistaken the position of that 
committee. He seems to think their duty was to make their 
report a treatise on Naval Architecture. The absurdity of such 
a notion is apparent on the face of it. In fact they were required 
to give an opinion on certain designs of ships submitted to them 
as to their being in accordance with the latest developments of 
the theory of naval architecture. It was no part of their duty 
to descant on the principles which were successfully applied in 
such designs; but undoubtedly if they observed that in any 
direction cantion was necessary, they were bound to remark it. 
In none of the designs was there any indication of a tendency to 
curtail initial and maximum stability of their due proportions ; 
had there been they would certainly not have failed to call atten- 
tion to it. But while they found the design of the Devastation 
in all respects sound, they yet thought it desirable that the range 
of stability should in future designs be somewhat enlarged. In 
recommending such enlargement they by no means commilted 
themselves to any such’absurd dictum as the writer Imagines—that 
range of stability is all that is requisite for the safety of a ship. 
But as 1 have already said, to have laid down all the other 
requisites of a good ship would have been to write a treatise. 

Again, whatever credit according to some, or discredit accord- 
ing to others, is due to the design of a ship like the Z/exitle 
with an armour-plated central citadel with unarmoured bow and 
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stern, that credit or discredit cannot be justly imputed to the 
committee. Mr. Reed, in his evidence, had brought a design 
with some of the .eading” features of such a ship before them, 
and it ocenpied a considerable ‘share’of their attention. Now 
what do they say on this subject?—‘‘It is not by any means 
certain that some method may not be devised of securing 
the requisite reserve buoyancy by other means than armour 
plating.” And after giving a sketch of what such a ship would 
be, they conclude thus:—‘*In the absence of any practical 
experience of the effect of large shells or of torpedoes upon such 
a structure as we have in view, it is impossible to say with con- 
fidence that the object aimed at\would be thus attained, but, ¢f i 
were, consequences of so much, importance and yalue would 
follow that we think it, right to indicate this line of inquiry as 
worthy of experimental investigation.” 

How far such a,bare suggestion of experimental inquiry is 
from the recommendation of such a’ structure for adoption mnst 
be evident to your readers without further comment. 

United University Club, Pall Mall, JosrPH WcoLLEY 

uly 20 

[The above letter from Dr. Woolley is what might have been 
expected from aman of his eminence in the science of naval 
architecture, writing under the restraint of his nomination by the 
Government to a membership of the Committee which is to 
report upon the stability of the Zz/fexzéle. It is no doubt to the 
concluding words of our first article on this subject (NATURE, 
vol. xvi. p. 203) that Dr. Woolley’s letter refers, and we at 
once admit that there is very great force in the argument which 
he now employs. The particular point in question is a very 
simple one. In his letter published in the Zimes of July 19, 
Mr. Barnaby wrote :—“‘ According to our estimate the ship, 
when fully armed, stored for fighting, and manned, will have, 
independently of the unarmoured ends—/.2., supposing them 
not to exist—a range of stability of 48 deg. The Committee on 
Designs considered that 40 deg. was sufficient range for a sea- 
going unmasted ship.” On the following day a letter appeared 
from Mr. Reed commenting on the impropriety of assuming the 
non-existence of the ends, pointing out that it was 50 deg. and 
not 40 deg. that the Committee spoke of as the »zinzmum angle 
of vanishing stability, and adding that when the Committee put 
forward “‘razge of stability” as ‘‘ the one measure of safety” to 
be considered, ‘‘they stated the most dangercus doctrine which 
probably bas ever been propounded in connection with the 
science of naval architecture.’’ Now, on reconsidering the whole 
question, we are inclined to think that these words were not, in 
point of fact, quite fair to the Committee, because there was 
probably no member of the Committee who would have asserted 
or admitted that ‘‘range’’ was the one and only measure of 
safety to be considered. Dr. Woolley, Mr. Fronde, Sir W. 
Thomson, and probably some other members of the Committee, 
doubtless knew perfectly well that the length of cz from point 
to point was not only as important as ‘‘range,” but far more 
important in allcases of limited range; and it is now obvious, 
with the present letter of Dr. Woolley before us, that the absence 
of any reference to the fact is attributable to the limited extent of 
the Committee’s inquiry. There is great force in the remark that 
it was no part of the duty of the Committee to compose a 
treatise on naval architecture. On the other hand we are bound 
to deny that our remarks were penned under a contrary im- 
pression, Our view is that the use to which Mr. Barnaby has put 
the Report of the Committee proves that the scientific men who 
composed it would have done well to have employed more guarded 
language, and to have recognised in some manner the insufficiency 
of range only as a measure of safety. When they are found 
speaking of a certain angle of vanishing stability as being 
‘*sufficient to ensnre the safety’ of ships, it must be admit- 
ted, even by Dr. Woolley and his colleagues, that some 
tisk of misconstruction was incurred, That misconstruction, or 
perhaps we onght in this case to say misuse—or even ‘‘abuse,” 
as Dr. Woolley expresses it—has occurred in the present 
case is manifest, because Mr. Barnaby seized hold of the 
Committee’s dictum as to range, and ignored altogether the very 
serious question of the amount of the stability. What makes 
the matter more important than nusnal in the present case is that 
the curve of stability due to the citadel of the Z/exib/e only is, 
no donbt, a low and flat curve, Gz being everywhere so small 
that in order to bring the stabllity up to a safe amount its range 
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would have to be very greatly extended. It was, no doubt, 
improper of Mr. Barnaby to make the use he did of the 
Committee’s words, and Mr. Reed took no pains to credit the 
Committee with anything beyond what was written ; but Dr. 
Woolley is, we think, a little forgetful of the fact that what 
Mr. Reed wrote, and what we have since written, has had to be 
said in presence of the circnmstance that in a matter of the 
gravest public importance a free use of the Committee’s words 
has been made by a high authority for the purpose of claiming 
for the Jz/fexille public confidence in her stability on the ground 
of range only. It is satisfactory to learn, however, on the 
undoubted anthority of Dr. Woolley that the Committee, what- 
ever its language, not only inetnded to give no countenance to 
the doctrine that the /»/lexib/e would be proved safe if only she 
were shown to possess sufficient range of stability, but individually 
and collectively would consider such a doctrine as altogether 
absurd. 

On the second portion of Dr. Woolley’s letter, we entirely 
concur with him. We have read over again both the evidence 
and the reports of the Committee of Designs, and we cannot 
find the smallest justification for the assumption that, right or 
wrong, the Committee on Designs is responsible for this ship’s 
design. The case to the contrary is absolutely clear and 
unquestionable. Mr. Reed placed before the Committee the 
outline ideas of a ship of this description, but making it a szxe 
gué non—let it in justice to him be said—that the shlp should 
not depend ‘‘in the least degree” upon the ends, and that the 
stahility of the citadel should be so ample as ‘‘to make it a 
matter of perfect indifference how much the ends might be 
knocked about by shot and shell.” He spoke of the ends as 
being filled with water, and thus converted into a sort of tanks, 
and it most naturally occurred to the committee to suggest 
whether cork or some metallic cellular material, might not with 
advantage be employed to take in some degree the place ot 
water, a proposal which Mr. Reed thought well worth consi- 
deration and trial. Beyond this the Committee did not go in 
their report, as the quotations cited by Dr. Woolley clearly show ; 
on the contrary, by recommending the course of experimental 
investigation which they advised they plainly showed that, in 
their opinion, sufficient grounds for depending upon cork, &c., 
for stability did not exist, and could not be shown to exist except 
by large and well-considered experiments. Mr. Barnaby roundly 
asserts that the Committee ‘did not agree with Mr. Reed’s 
view as to the necessary dependence of the ship upon her 
armoured citadel for her floating power ;” but the extracts from 
the Committee’s Report which he adduces in support of the 
statement by no means bear it eut. The Committee, for some 
reason or other, advert to Mr. Reed’s plan without mentioning 
his name, but, while nowhere implying any dissent from his 
main principle, they plainly enough indicate that armour should 
be employed to sufficiently protect buoyancy and stability, unless 
‘‘other means than armour-plating ” could be found and proved 
effectual, 

We shall defer to Dr. Woolley’s very proper wish to restrict 
his remarks to the two points above considered, and shall in no 
way seek to connect them with the general qnestion upon which 
he has been appointed a judge. We may be permitted to observe, 
however, that whatever the result may be, it is a satisfaction to 
us to find that the Committee consists of gentlemen who are in 
large part not merely masters of the science of the stability of 
floating structures, and raised high by their individual repute 
above the suspicion of partisanship, but who also, by serving on 
the Committee of Designs of 1871, acquired very special fitness 
for promptly considering the /nflexible case. They will know 
how to go directly to the questions at issue, and after ascertaining 
what stability the ship actually possesses without aid from cork, 
or canvas, or other devices, and what she possesses with such 
aid, they will be able to declare with scientific confidence and 
precision whether it is or is not sufficient, for they are themselves 
the authors of the very standards by which tbat issue must be 
decided. Nor will they forget that whatever demands for 
stability existed in 1571, still greater demands now exist when 
we have the First Lord of the Admiralty, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, claiming for this very ship the abdity to float and fight 
even after three successive blows from Whitehead torpedoes. lf 
the result should be a disproof of our views of the subject, we 
know that that disproof will be based upon scientific grounds 
that will commend themselves to impartial minds. If the result 
should Le to require that additional stability shall be provided 
in such ships, a great public good will have been accomplished. 
We need not say which result we anticipate. Ep. NATURE. ] 
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The Manufacture of Leading Articles 


THERE is a good old story told of a country editor who once 
met a pressing demand for copy in a singularly ingenious manner. 
At the moment of going to press, it was found to the consterna- 
tion of the printer that a whole columu was lacking. What was 
to be done? The whole staff was in confusion at the unexpected 
discovery ; the editor alone preserved his wonted coolness. 
Sending for a copy of the Zymes, he clipped therefrom one of 
the leaders and ordered it at once to be set up in type, prefaced 
by the words ‘* What does the 7ies mean by this?” 

This story recurred to me with some force on reading on 
the front page of Land and IJWater last week, an article on 
Soldiers’ Food in War ; for the original, bearing my signature, 
appeared on the front page of NaTuRE (vol. xvi. p. 157). In 
this case, however, my other self seems to have had more time 
on his hands than the country editor, since the article in question 
has been paraphrased in parts, still with such care as not to 
destroy the identity. H. BADEN PRITCHARD 

July 24 


The Fish-sheltering Medusa 


PROBABLY the species of fish to which Mr. Lawless refers as 
seeking shelter under the swimming-disc of Aurelia aurita 
(NATURE, vol. xvi. p. 227) is Aferlangus carbenarius (Cuv.), 
popularly called boat-fish. At least I have seen the fry of this 
species behaving as Mr. Lawless describes. 

The observation stated in the following words appears to me 
one of great interest :—‘‘ Occasionally the Medusa turned in its 
pulsations, so as te bring the umbrella undermost, when the fish 
would shoot hastily out, but the Medusa had no sooner righted 
itself, than the fish returned.” Now, if this occasional turning 
on the part of the Medusa was not merely accidental, but, as Mr. 
Lawless implies, a reflex act performed with the view of 
escaping from the irritation occasioned by the fish, the fact 
would show that the marginal ganglia of Azure/ia aurita are so 
far co-ordinated in their action as to enable the animal to steer 
itself in any required direction. For my own part, I have not 
as yet been able to satisfy myself that such ganglionic co-ordina- 
tion occurs in any species of covered-eyed Medusa; so it would 
be well worth while if Mr. Lawless could repeat his observation 
a sufficient number of times to exclude the supposition of the 
somersaults being merely fortuitous. 

I may take this opportunity of saying that the cut which 
illustrates the abstract of my lecture on p. 232 of the same issue 
of NATURE as contains Mr. Lawless’s letter, is intended to 
represent the species of Medusa to which he refers, viz., Aurelia 
auritz, The cut is about ¢ natural size. 

GEORGE J. ROMANES 


Phyllotaxis 


] HAVE noticed _in the laurel and the Spanish chestnut species, 
in which the leaves have normally a distichous arrangement, that 
when a vigorous shoot takes a vertical direction—for example, 
after the stock has been cut down near the ground—the leafage 
of such a shoot is often quincuncial. The phenomenon suggests 
three possible interpretations. Is this to be regarded as a fixed 
adaptive habit, the spiral phyllotaxis being the fittest for the 
upright, the two-ranked for the more numerous lateral twigs ? 
Or are the exceptional instances endeavours after greater 
economy of space in the packing of the buds? Or, finally, ought 
we to discern in the peculiarities of the more vigorous shoots a 
reversion towards some ancestral condition ? W. EE, Warr 


Drumaweir, Greencastle, July 20 


Printing and Calico-Printing 


As all that I am ever personally concerned to know is the 
truth of a matter, Iam glad to stand corrected by the writer of 
the article on Calico-Printing in the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica.” 
The claim I made, however, for the author of the ‘‘ Natural 
llistory of Inthusiasm” was not my own invention; and it 
would be of interest, I think, to the many who must still, even 
in our day, revere his memory, to know more fully and accurately 
what it was that engrossed so many years of his valuable life, 
and what, if any, have been the practical results. 


Bregner, Gournemouth, July 23 HENRY CECIL 
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THE VISIT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
TO PLYMOUTH 
pERE are very good reasons for anticipating that 
the Plymouth meeting of the British Association 
vill be at least up to the average in interest and success. 
Indeed, in some respects it is anticipated that it will be 
unusually attractive; and the attendance is likely to be 
much larger than from the distance west was at first thought 
probable. And as the details of the local arrangements 
approach completion so do the outside attractions, rendered 
available for the pleasure or information of the visitors, 
increase and multiply. The Government authorities have 
kindly consented to render every facility in their power 
for the inspection of the great establishments which con- 
stitute Plymouth and Devonport one of the chief arsenals 
in the world. The dockyard and Keyham yards will be 
freely open; those who desire to inspect the famous 
biscuit machinery at the Royal William Victualling Yard 
will be enabled to do so ; there will be gunnery practice 
and probably torpedo practice also to be witnessed on 
board the Cambridge. The Breakwater of course can be 
seen at any time from Plymouth Hoe, and visited when- 
ever weather will permit, which unless a gale is blowing 
it always does. The Breakwater Fort, reared on an 
artificial island of stone in the Sound immediately within 
the Breakwater, granite-capped and iron-plated, is by far 
the most interesting of the great chain of forts wherewith 
the Three Towns are girdled, and this too, it is hoped, will 
be open to inspection, The Eddystone will be visited on 
the Saturday, as already stated; but it must be under- 
stood that it is by no means certain that a landing can be 
effected. In fair weather, even, there is at times such a 
swell there as to render landing difficult, and even 
dangerous, while in rough weather it is impossible. 

The excursion arrangements have been somewhat 
extended since our previous notice. On the Saturday, in 
addition to the excursions to the F-ddystone, Lee Moor, 
and Iskeard for the Caradon Mines, it is now proposed 
by the citizens of Exeter to invite a large party of the 
members to this famous city, which abounds in objects 
of antiquarian interest, and which is noted for the hospi- 
tality with which it receives its guests. Iskeard too, is 
moving in the same direction ; and the proprietors of Lee 
Moor Clay Works, Messrs. Martin, intend to make 
provision also for their visitors. After the clay works 
have been seen and justice done to the luncheon, there 
will be ample opportunity for a delightful ramble on 
Dartmoor, Shell Top and Pen Beacon, with their 
magnificent views and prehistoric remains, are within 
very easy distance, and good walkers will have the 
Opportunity of enjoying some of the most romantic 
scenery in Devon, in the valleys of the Plym, and other 
moorland rivers. 

The excursion arrangements for the Thursday remain 
unchanged ; but there has been a considerable addition 
to the list of available attractions. The engineers of the 
party, through the kindness of Mr. Margary, engineer of 
the Great Western Railway for the district, will be 
enabled to inspect the Royal Albert Bridge to their heart’s 
content—even to a scramble through the tubes. The 
great granite works and granite quarries of Messrs. 
Freeman at Penryn; the mines of Dolwath, Tincroft, 
and Carn Brea (by the kindness of Capt. Josiah Thomas 
and Capt. Teague); the pneumatic stamps of Mr. Hus- 
band, at the Hayle Foundry; the tin smelting works of 
Messrs. Golitho, at Penzance, will all, by the courtesy of 
their proprietors, be available to be visited by members of 
the Association. And as the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe 
has kindly opened his magnificent park and his romantic 
mansion of Cotehele, so Sir John St. Aubyn permits his 
famous and historic residence, St. Michael's Mount, to be 
visited by those members of the Association who may 
find their way so far west. 

The public museums of the two counties will, we believe, 


be all open to the members. The chief are that at Exeter, 
that of the Royal Cornwall Institution at Truro, and that 
of the Royal Cornwall Geological Society at Penzance. 
Mr. C. C. Ross, of the latter town, has one of the best 
private collections of minerals in the West of England, 
and will gladly show it to all who feel interested in mine- 
ralogy. Then there are the museums of the Torquay 
Natural History Society, the specialty of which is its 
Kent’s Cavern collection, which will form one of the 
attractions of the Torquay excursion, and the Museum of 
the Plymouth Institution, in which will be found a magni- 
ficent collection of flint implements and weapons lent and 
arranged for the occasion by Mr. Brent. 

There will be several local papers contributed to the 
various sections, but the list is hardly likely to be so long 
asat the meeting of 1841, when the local contributions 
were unusually numerous. 

The Pharmaceutical Society will, as usual, hold their 
meeting immediately prior to the meeting of the British 
Association at Plymouth, and the Mineralogical Society 
and the Society of Public Analysts, will also meet at 
Plymouth during the Association week. 


THE GORILLA 


Sie Monday last the young gorilla from the Berlin 
Aquarium has been exhibited, during most hours of the 
day, at the Westminster Aquarium, in company witha 
chimpanzee. This is the first occasion on which a living 
gorilla has been publicly exhibited in this country as 
such, an earlier specimen some years ago, in a travelling 
menagerie, having passed for a chimpanzee during its 
life-time. 

The gorilla, which is about three years old, appears in 
excellent health, and differs most strikingly from its com- 
panion in the blackness of its face and extremities, the 
smallness of its ears, the shortness of its muzzle, the 
great development and breadth of the alae of its nose, the 
shortness and softness of its thick-set body-hair, the 
presence of a frontal hair-tuft, the breadth and flatness of 
its back, which is also capable of greater backward bend- 
ing, the smallness of the four outer toes, which are free 
for but a short distance, the breadth of its hands, and the 
massiveness of the nape of the neck. The conjunctiva Is 
black, and the eye intelligent. We think that no one 
interested in natural history should lose the opportunity 
of seeing this particularly interesting Anthropoid ape. 


BRISINGA 


EARLY a quarter of a century ago the celebrated 
Norwegian poet and naturalist, P. Chr. Asbjdrnsen, 

was dredging in the interior of the picturesque Hard- 
angerfjord, when, at a depth of about 2co fathoms, the 
dredge brought up a wonderful new star-like Echinoderm, 
quite unlike any form that had been up to that moment 
described. From a little circular disc of about an inch in 


, diameter there issued eleven spreading arms or rays up- 


wards of a foot each in length. These were armed along 
the edges with several rows of long spines; these arms, 
while standing near together at their base, generally taper 
away gradually to their tips. The colour, though variable, 
was, on the upper or dorsal surface, of a more or less red 
hue and paler, often to whiteness, on the under surface. 
On the lower surface of the disc, and occupying the 
central space, is seen the mouth-like aperture of the ali- 
mentary system, and spreading away from it along the 
centre of each ray-like arm, are the deep ambulacral fur- 
rows, so called because from these furrows issue the 
ambulacra or water-feet. These form two uninterrupted 
rows, and are flanked by several palisades of strongly-deve- 
loped spines, the outer ones being the longest. All these 
spines are enveloped in an integument which is covezed 
with strange-looking Pedicellaric. 
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Only an instant’s glance at this brilliant novelty was 
vouchsafed to the poet-naturalist ; for beneath his glance 
the star-fish, thus brought up to quarters new to it, threw 
off all its arms, and what was once a thing of beauty be- 
came now a tangled mass of writhing arms moving away 
from the disc that had so long bornethem company. 

From living in great darkness and in the tranquil 
depths of the ocean’s bosom, the being brought so sud- 
denly up into the bright sunlight and to the agitated 
movements of that ocean’s surface was too great a change 


Brisinga covonata, G. O. Sars. Natural size, 


and too severe a shock, and the catastrophe just men- | 
tioned wasthe consequence. To Asbjérasen, however, this 
thing of heauty seemed like a link in the chain of the past. 
In its unlikeness to most recent forms of star-fishes he | 
saw its connection with certain fossil forms, and in its | 
brilliant sun-like form he was reminded of the “ Brising” 
which, according to ancient Norwegian tradition, was | 
concealed by Loke in the abyss of the primeval ocean, | 
but which had so long served as the ornament to cover 


the breast of the god Freya, and he gave the name of. 
Brisinga to the new genus. 

From the number of its arms Asbjérnsen called this. 
new species L. exdecacnemos, and until quite recently it 
was the only species known. In one locality of the fjord—. 
Hesthammer—its occurrence cannot be considered as 
very rare, it has only been met with on rocky bottoms 
and at depths of from 200 to 400 fathoms, It has also 
been dredged by Prof. G. O, Sars some miles north of 
Bergen ; by Sir Charles Wyville Thomson in the North 
Atlantic, and off the west coast of 
Portugal by Mr. Gywn Jeffreys, an 
account of the finding of these 
latter specimens will be found in 
Prof. Sir C, W. Thomson’s most 
interesting work on the “ Depths 
of the Sea.” 

A second species of this genus 
was in 1869 and 1870 brought up 
by Prof. G. O. Sars at the fishing- 
‘place Skraaven, in Lofoten, from a 
depth of 300 fathoms, and_ this 
species has also since been found 
in the great depths of the Atlantic 
Mcean ; for this species the name 
J. corenata has been selected by 
Sars, and this name has been 
adopted by Thomson, from whose 
work the accompanying beautiful 
woodcut of this species has been 
borrowed. It represents the ani- 
mal as seen from above ; five rudi- 
mentary arms in one series take’ 
the place of those that have been 
lost, for in this species the num- 
ber of arms varies from nine to 
twelve. 

This new species has been made 
the subject of an elaborate memoir 
by Prof. G, O. Sars, in which 
memoir the structure and affinity 
of the genus is also fully discussed. 
It has been published as the Uni- 
versity of Christiania’s programme 
for the latter half of 1875. With 
the aid of a tolerably large number 
of fresh specimens and by repeated 
careful dissections, Sars has been 
enabled ‘to ascertain most of the 
points in connection with its his- 
tology, and seven plates assist in 
illustrating the structures described. 
He considers the functions of the 
remarkable little organs called Pedi- 
cellariz, which occur in most sur- 
prising number in both species of 
Brisinga, as that of seizing and 
holding fast the objects which come 
in contact with them, those that 
are found on the dorsal surface, 
thus acting as protectors to the 
thin skin ; and those on the lower 
surface acting in the service of 
alimentation. 

Among living star-fishes Brisinga seems to stand iso- 
lated, coming perhaps nearer to Pedicellaster ; with the 
oldest known fossil star-fish Protaster, it shows close 
affinities, but would seem to be older and less specialised, 
and if so it would then be the most primitive as well as 
oldest farm known of Star-fishes. It must therefore be 
kept in a family of Echinoderms by itself which may be 
called Brfeingide, 

Ee Paw. 
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A REMARKABLE DEFORMITY OF THE 
BELT HT PAMON CENA BILANTS OF 
THE ADMIRALTY ISLES‘ 


Tee Russian traveller, M. Miklucho-Maclay, in the 
course of recent travel in Melanesia, has noticed 
among the natives of the Admiralty and Hermit Isles a 
remarkable peculiarity in the teeth, the upper incisors 


projecting “ shovel like,” almost horizontally, and to such 
a degree as to extend even beyond the lips when the 
mouth is closed. The breadth, moreover, of one of these 


tee'h is at times so great as to equal its visible length ; 
being in the specimen figured as much as 19 millimetres 


™ See a note contributed to the JMustrirte Zeitung of Leipzig by M. 
Miklucho- Maclay. 
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to 16 mm. of length, measured, of course, from the edge 
of the jaws, not from the extremity of its fang. As all 
the teeth have a blackish polish, due to the prevailing 
habit of betel-chewing, the mouth presents a somewhat 
ghastly appearance. M. Miklucho-Maclay has nowhere 
else met with a similar deformity of the teeth, but heard 
of such, when on the peninsula of Malacca, the race in 
which it occurs being called “ orang-gargassi.” * 
Mo Cn (GE, 


RAINFALL AND SUN-SPOTS 


V E have received the following communications 
having reference to Gen. Strachey’s paper on the 
above subject, which we printed some little time back. 


The conclusions of Mr. Meldrum as to a relation 
between the amount of rainfall and the frequency 
of sun-spots have become a subject of much interest 
with reference to the possibility of being prepared fo- 
such a deficiency of rain in India as may result in a 
failure of crops and consequent famine. That the vary- 
ing yearly rainfall at Madras showed on the whole a 
rather marked agreement with the sun-spot period, has 
been known to me for some time, and Dr. Hunter has 
lately made an examination of the amounts relatively to 
an eleven-yearly cycle which has excited marked attention 
on account of its possible practical application. Gen. 
Strachey has made a discussion of the Madras observa- 
tions in a paper read before the Royal Society, a full 
abstract of which has appeared in NATURE (vol. xvi., 
p.171). He has sought to show that there is no evidence 
in the Madras observations of periodicity at all; and 
that if the rainfalls for each of the sixty-four years were 
written on slips of paper and drawn from a bag, so that 
the first amount drawn should be placed to the first year 
(1813), the second to the next year (1814), and so on, as 
well-marked a result would be obtained as is shown by 
the quantities observed in their respective years. This 
conclusion he founds on the following method, which he 
terms a “ true criterion of periodicity.” 

If the differences of the rainfall for each year from the 
niean of the whole sixty-four years be taken, and the 
mean of all these differences (without respect to sign) be 
called the general mean difference ; if we arrange the 
yearly rainfalls in horizontal series of eleven successive 
years (there will be six such series nearly), and the 
means for the first, second ... . years of the series be 
taken, these quantities (periodic means) will show the 
mean variation in the period of eleven years, if any such 
exist. If now the differences of the yearly rainfalls from 
the periodic means for the corresponding years be 
obtained, the means of these, irrespective of sign, may be 
called the Jerzodic mean differences. In the case of the 
Madras rainfalls Gen. Strachey finds— 


12°4 inches, 
Tico 


The gereral mean difference 
The Zeriodic a + 


and his true criterion of periodicity, though not so 
definitely stated as might be wished when so important 
a rule is proposed, appears to be that if there be no 
periodicity the variation in the periodic means will tend 
to disappear in a sufficiently long series of observations 
and the gexeral and perfedic mean differences be iden- 
tical. It seems to me that the disappearance of a varia- 
tion in the periodic means is here the true criterion of 
no-periodicity ; but though a very large variation exists 
in the case of the Madras observations, yet Gen. Strachey 
concludes that since the ferfodic and general mean 
differences agree so nearly, there is no tendency to 
periodicity shown in the Madras observations. 

As an illustration of the true criterion, Gen. Strachey 


1 Man-devil. Orang is the usual Malay word for min, while eargasst is 
equivalent to the German Qudi/gvist, tormenting spirit.—J. C. G. 
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takes the two hourly observations of the barometer for 
tive successive days at Madras, and shows that— 

The general mean difference = 0°030 inches, 

The periodic 29 2S =—OOIA 5 
Here, he says, a true period existing, the Jeriodic mean 
difference becomes much less than the gezevad mean 
difference. 

I shall now venture to show that this is no criterion of 
periodicity. If we represent variations of any quantity 
for a given time by a curved line, and if we have several 
such lines of exactly the same form placed one over the 
other, a straight line passing through the curves, with as 
much space between the straight and curved lines above 
as below, will represent the gezera/ mean, In a simple 
curve of two branches the geera/ mean difference will be 
nearly one-fourth of the amplitude of the oscillation ; while, 
asall the oscillations agree with each other, and therefore 
with the mean oscillation, the periodic mean difference will 
be zero, If, however, we displace the individual curves 
so that as many shall be above as below their mean, 
both the gevera/l and the feriodie mean differences will 
increase, and the difference between these quantities will 
diminish, till the individual curves are so separated from 
the mean that none of them is cut by it, when the two 
mean differences will be egva/: Letween this case and 
that of general coincidence the two mean differences will 
have values which will differ more or less from each 
other, according as the individual curves are nearer to, 
or more remote from, the mean ; and the ratio of the one 
mean difference to the other will tend to a constant value 
as the number of cycles increases, a ratio which will 
depend for its value on the mode of distribution of the 
individual curves and of the irregular deviations from the 
mean. 

Gen. Strachey’s illustration is from a case approaching 
coincidence ; hundreds of cases, however, may be found 
of the other class, especially when, as in this instance, 
only a few periods are in question. Thus, taking two 
hourly observations of the barometer at Simla during six 
days in the beginning of January, 1845, I find—- 

The general mean difference = 0°0634 inches, 

The periodic a m9 006155, 
and if the last day of the six be omitted so as to have an 
odd number of days, I find 

The gezerai mean difference = 0°0656 inches, 

The periodic eS 5 =101000 1a; 

Gen. Strachey’s conclusion from the Madras rainfall 
observations is in fact that because the ferzodie mean 
ditference was only one-tenth less than the gevev/ mean 
difference, there was no evidence of periodicity whatever ; 
here we have a large and regular semi-diurnal period (the 
whole mean range being o'c70 inch) where the periodic 
is not one-thirtieth less than the gevera/ mean dittcrence. 

I may add that when the true sun-spot period of ten 
and a half years is employed, for the Madras rainfall 
observations, I find— 

The genera? mean difference = 12°4 inches, 

The periodic a ys =1OH Fy 
quantities which differ by five times as much as those 
tound for the true periodic variation of the barometer at 
Simla, 

I have taken the variation chosen by Gen. Strachey to 
illustrate this question, but the fact that the difference of 
the general and periodic mean difference is no criterion 
of periodicity might have been shown equally well with 
cases more resembling that of the rainfall, where the 
irregular variations are large compared with those following 
a known pcriod; I cannot here, however, enter into 
details and notice only the objections offered by me to 
Gen. Strachey’s paper when it was read before the Royal 
Society. 

It would be easy to show that the Madras rainfall 
observations, /asex alone, give results which are remark- 
able in several respects. Thus, 1st, They show a naz 


ti 


oscillation larger for about ten (nine to eleven) years than 
for any other duration. 2nd. When the mean variations 
for a period of ten and a-half years are represented by a 
function of sines they give the yearly meax rainfall (y) 
in the period, y = 62 sin (@+ 310°), showing the large 
range of 12°4 inches. 3rd. This representative equation 
gives the epochs of maximum rainfall in the ycars of 
maximum sun-spots, or as nearly so as would be given 
by the mean sun-spot areas represented by a similar 
expression.! 

On the other hand, the irregularity in the amount of 
rainfall from year to year is so great that the probable 
error of the periodic means is too considerable to give 
any great weight to this result alone.* When observa- 
tions during a sufficiently large number of cycles have 
been obtained, so as to make the probable error of the 
means small compared with the range of the periodic 
variation, then there will be a general acceptation of 
Gen. Strachey’s remark: “It is hardly conceivable that 
there should be a coincidence with the sun-spot period, 
such as is supposed to be found at Madras, based on any 
physical cause which should not in some way be discera- 
ible in the rainfall at Bombay and Calcutta” (NATURE, 
vol. xvi. p. 172). He has then taken five cycles of 
eleven years’ rainfall at Bombay, and /our cycles at 
Calcutta, and testing them by his criterion he obtains 
results quite similar to that for Madras. 

I have only the periodic means for the five eleven-yearly 
cycles at Bombay now before me, but seeking from these 
the representative equation of sines as for Madras, and 
repeating the latter for comparison, 1 find— 

Bombay y = 61 sin (6 + 316°). 

Madras y = 62 sin (@ + 310°), 
Both equations give almost exactly the same range of the 
oscillation and nearly the same epochs of maximum and 
minimum as the sun-spots.® This result, which was 
wholly unexpected by me, is all the more remarkable that 
the two places are on the opposite coasts of India, and 
have their rains from different quarters. Calcutta, with 
a sufficiently large nuniber of cycles, might also have 
agreed with Bombay and Madras, which is not the case, 
however, with four cycles only. In each case the criterion 
would show that no periodicity exists. 

I cannot, then, agree with Gen. Strachey as to his test 
of periodicity nor to the conclusions he has deduced from 
it. Iwill not enter here into the consideration of the 
weights which may be given to results founded on the 
known principles of the calculus of probabilities, nor 
into the question whether the rainfall, not at one or two 
stations only, but over a country or the whole globe, may 
not show some relation to the sun-spot period as Mr. 
Meldrum believes, and as I think quite possible, judging 
from other results of solar actions. This relacion, how- 
ever, it appears to me has still to be proved, though the 
observations considered by Gen. Strachey are, on the 
whole, so much in its favour as to encourage further 
investigation. JOHN ALLAN BROUN 

Lyndhurst, New Forest, Jnly 18 


In the paper read by Gen. Strachey before the Royal 
Society, May 24 (see NATURE, vol, xvi. p. 171), “On 
the alleged Correspondence of the Rainfall at Madras 
with the Sun-spot Period, and on the True Criterion of 
Periodicity in a Series of Variable Quantities,” certain 
conclusions are arrived at which render it desirable to 
test the value of the criterion of periodicity employed. 
This is the more necessary when it is considered not 
merely that the principle, if a sound one, must be of 


t The years given by the equation, the series commencing with 1813°5, 
are 1817°8, 1828°8, 1838°8, 1849°8, 1859°8, 18708, The condition that an 
oscillation should agree in its epochs of maximum and minimum with those 
of a known phenomenon (a very weighty ove when the chances are to be 
co: sidered) has been neglected by Gen. Strachey altogether. 

* ‘Lhis refers to the periodic means deduced from the coserved qnantities ; 
the above equation for Madras gives the observed means with a probable 
error of le-s than 3 inches. 

3 The first cycle at Bombay begins with the same year, (1824'5) as the 
second cycle for Madras. 
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extensive application in physical research, but also, and 
more immediately that the conclusion arrived at seriously 
affects the great modern problem of Indian administration, 
viz., the food-supply of the people. The conclusion is that 
in the case of the rainfall observations of Madras, which 
have been discussed by Dr. Hunter, the Director-General 
of Statistics to the Government of India, the evidence is 
not sufficient to establish either any periodicity or a 
correspondence such as Dr. Hunter points out. The 
correctness or incorrectness of Gen. Strachey’s views will, 
it is evident, materially influence the line of action taken 
by the Government in dealing with the disastrous famines 
consequent on the recurring droughts of Southern India. 

The criterion of periodicity brought forward by Gen. 
Strachey will appear from what follows. The mean 
rainfall at Madras for the sixty-four years is 48°51 inches ; 
if we take the difference between this mean and the rain- 
fall of each individual year, and average the results, we 
obtain 12°40 inches as the arithmetical mean of the sixty- 
four differences. If we now partition the sixty-four years’ 
rainfall into six sun-spot cycles of eleven years each, and 
take the difference between each individual year’s rainfall 
and the mean of that term of the sun-spot cycle in which 
that year’s rainfall stands, and then average these sixty- 
four new differences, we obtain 11°20 inches as the 
arithmetical mean. Since 12°40 inches, the mean differ- 
ence of the individual observations from the mean of the 
whole series, is, by the latter process, only reduced to 
11°20 inches, or about 10 per cent., Gen. Strachey 
concludes that the supposed law of variation obtained 
from the means of the six eleven-year cycles hardly gives 
a closer approximation to the actual observations than is 
got by taking the simple arithmetical mean as the most 
probable value for any year ; and that the evidence, there- 
fore, is not sufficient to establish any periodicity in the 
rainfall of Madras, or any correspondence between it and 
sun-spots. 

In illustration of his meaning Gen. Strachey applies 
his criterion of periodicity to the diurnal barometric 
oscillations at Madras, in which a well-ascertained period- 
icity exists. The result of the calculation is that the 
mean difference of all the individual observations from 
the mean of the whole series is 30, whereas the mean 
of the differences between the two-hourly individual 
observations and the averages of the same hours is 
reduced to 7, thus indicating, it is added, the distinct 
presence of a periodicity. 

In concluding against the presence of any periodicity 
in the rainfall of Madras, Gen. Strachey makes these two 
assumptions :—(1) If there be a periodicity in the rain- 
fall of this part of India, it would be made apparent by 
applying his criterion of periodicity to the observations : 
and (2) the difference between the two arithmetical means 
calculated as above must exceed at least 10 per cent. 

The diurnal barometric oscillation at Madras is so 
regular a phenomenon that it was scarcely worth while 
to make the calculations, since one could have made a 
close approximation to the averages 30 and 7 by a simple 
inspection of the figures. Further, this periodicity which 
has been selected is altogether inappropriate to the sub- 
ject in hand, as no one could possibly imagine for a 
moment that any periodicity which might characterise 
the rainfall of Madras would exhibit an approach to such 
regularity of occurrence as characterises the curve of the 
diurnal oscillation of the barometer at that place. The 
periodicities which suit the subject before us are such as 
are presented by the curves of the diurnal barometric 
oscillation in the British Islands. 

Let us then apply Gen. Strachey’s true criterion of 
periodicity in the examination of such a curve, taking for 
our ex imple the barometric observations at Valencia for 
the month of December, 1876, as published in the flourly 
Readings at their seven observatories, by the Meteoro- 
logical Committee for that month. The examination will 


at the same time test the value of this new criterion as an 
implement of scientific research. 

The mean of the whole 744 observations is 29°256 inches. 
The differences of the individual 744 observations from 
29'256 inches give an arithmetical mean difference of 0'3372 
inch : and the differences between each of the individual 744 
observations and the means of their respective hours give 
an arithmetical mean difference of 0°3369 inch. Looking at 
the individual hours the largest differences are 0°3434 inch 
and 0°3413 inch at 10 P.M., and 0°3444 inch and 0°3459 inch 
at 6AM. Thus the difference of these two arithmetic 
means is only 0'0003 inch, and the largest difference for 
any hour amounts only to o’0021 inch. 

Now Gen. Strachey concluded against the presence of 
a periodicity in the rainfall of Madras on the ground that 
the two arithmetical means differed only ro per cent. from 
each other. It follows d /ortiorz, if this new criterion is 
of any value, that the presence of a periodicity in the 
diurnal barometric oscillation at Valencia during December 
last be concluded against, inasmuch as the difference 
between the two arithmetical means is only {, per cent. 
and not rising quite to 1 per cent. for any of the 
twenty-four hours. 

The averages for the month, however, show in an 
unmistakable manner the presence of such a periodicity. 
The mean pressure there fell to 29'245 inches the morning 
minimum at 7 A.M., rose to 29°263 inches the morning 
maximum at II A.M., fell to 29°238 inches the afternoon 
minimum at 3 P.M., and rose to 29°273 inches the after- 
noon maximum at Io P.M., the time of occurrence of these 
phases of the curve differing no more than an hour from 
the mean periods for Valencia at this season of the year. 
The periodicity is, as stated, a well-marked one, the 
sum of the diurmal oscillations amounting to o°106 inch, 
being three-fifths of the sum of these oscillations for 
Madras which average for December 01174 inch, We 
do not require to remind our readers that the phenomena 
of the diurnal oscillations of the barometer take their 
place among the most universally accepted and best 
established periodicities of science. 

In the concluding paragraph of his paper Gen. Strachey 
apparently applies another criterion to the Madras rain- 
fall, which consists in the comparison of the successive 
combination of the observations, beginning with one 
eleven-year cycle, and then combining two cycles, and so 
on, till the whole six cycles were united. The result 
arrived at by this treatment of the figures, is that the suc- 
cessive means of the differences between the mean rainfall 
for the combined cycles and the mean for the several 
years of the cycle when combined, show no appreciable 
periodicity. 

With reference to this mode of testing the question, it 
may be enough to say that even were the result of such 
an examination as adverse as possible, it could not be 
used asaconclusive argument against the existence of 
periodicity, for the very plain reason that we are investigat- 
ing a periodicity for which only six terms or separate cycles 
are available, and in these eycles the non-periodical 
elements bulk largely. But the following table, referring 
to the portion of the dinrnal barometric curve between the 
morning and evening minima at Valencia for December 
Jast will illustrate the point :— 


me 9 ro | 1m noon] 1: | 2 3} 

ii SS. 4ae 
inches. in. | iu. in. in. | in.) in. | in | ja. 
Means for month | 29°245 "247 | ‘252 “259 ‘263 ‘253 246 | ‘241 | “238 
Zero] 2B°517 | “533 | S50] ‘551 | “562 ) “555 | 546) 535 | 516 
3-4 Bi|28 49° “507 527) (548 55 | '552| 854 | ‘S56 | ‘s50 
; 37$ eve] 28°41 | *502 | “514 | 1526 | “534 | °535| “537 | *S4t| “544 
Days cfimenth 3-6 «..| 28°589 | Goo | ‘613 | *627 | 637 640| “644 | 647 | “652 
377 +++) 28 694 | "707 | “723-738 | ‘748 | “751 | “756 760 | *767 
3-8 ...| 28°863 | “880 a ee 935 | "942 | 047 °937 
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The observations of the third will be seen to follow, 
though somewhat roughly, this portion of the curve for 
the month. The means of the third and fourth showa 
greater divergence from the monthly curve, and so on 
through the combinations, each successive combination 
showing instead of a continued approximation to, a con- 
tinually increasing divergence from, the mean hourly 
variation of the month. It is this consideration, to which 
Gen. Strachey does not appear to have given due weight 
in his paper, which has led Meldrum and others in their 
investigation of periodicities of the rainfall and tempe- 
rature, to extend their inquiries not only over lengthened 
intervals of time, but also over as wide areas as possible. 

It may be added, that this new criterion of a periodicity 
enunciated and applied by Gen. Strachey at a meeting of 
the Royal Society in May last would, were it accepted, 
equally sweep from our view scores of periodicities now 
everywhere accepted, and effectually foreclose inquiry in 
many fields of research in which science is certain to reap 
brilliant results, namely, in those departments of research 
in which the non-periodical are very largely in excess of 
the periodical variations, of which meteorology may be 
regarded as presenting the most numerous and _ best 
illustrations. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES 


GERMAN GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS—(1) AUSTRIA.—The 
programme of the Austrian Geological Survey for this 
year shows that the work is advancing, as it has been 
doing for some time past, mainly in two directions, one 
lying on the extreme cast, the other on the far west of 
the empire. In the Tyrol two sections or parties are in 
the field; one of these, under Dr, Stache, and Mr. F. 
Teller, is investigating the crystalline masses of the 
Central Alps along both sides of the Vintschgau; the 
other, under Dr. E. v. Mojsisovics and Messrs. M. Vacek 
and A. Bittner, is engaged among the sedimentary 
formations between Botsen and the Venetian frontier. Oa 
the other side of the empire, in Eastern Galicia, Bergrath 
C. M. Paul and Messrs, Tietze and Lenz are busy 
among the Carpathians and their spurs to the south of 
Stanislawow. The vice-director of the Survey, Bergrath 
D. Stur, will also this year publish his researches on the 
flora of the Carboniferous period. The whole of the 
operations of the Survey are controlled and directed by 
the able hands of Ritter von Hauer. 


(2) PROVINCE OF PrussiA,.— Besides the national survey 
organised and paid by the government for the investiga- 
tion of the geological structure of the kingdom of Prussia, 
there is in progress under the auspices of the Physical- 
Economical Society of Konigsberg a geological investi- 
gation of the Province of Prussia with the publication of 
a map on the scale of zagjqo. It might seem at a first 
glance that this wide alluvial plain could hardly offer 
much opportunity for geological obseivations or for much 
variety of colouring on the map. But by means of careful 
examination of the surface and well-arranged borings 
below it, much valuable information is being obtained 
regarding the structure and history of the alluvial, peaty, 
and drift deposits of the Baltic plain of Prussia. The 
lively interest which has been raised on all sides by the 
undertaking has suggested the idea to publish yearly an 
account of the progress of the work with notices of the 
more interesting observations and discoveries, and such 
additional information from other investigators or from 
other countries as may throw light upon the geological 
history of the province. Dr, Alfred Jentsch has prepared 
the first Fahresbcricht, which appears in the 7ransactions 
of the Physical-Economical Society. After a brief account 
of the preparation of the map, and of the various boring 
operations he gives an interesting résasé of the geology 
and physical geography of East Prussia, including the 
variations of water-level in the Vistula and Pregel, the 


peat-mosses, marls, alluvial clays, drifts, brown-coal, and 
amber-deposits, with the cretaceous, Jurassic, and 
palzeozoic rocks made known by boring explorations, 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF NEWFOUNDLAND.—Mr, 
Murray has published a second edition of the Index 
Geological Map of Newfoundland on the scale of twenty- 
five miles toan inch. It is of course brought up to date, 
and exhibits with great clearness the distribution of the 
various rocks of the colony. The remarkable serpentines, 
slates, and metamorphic rocks overlying the sandstones of 
the Quebec group on the west side of the island, are 
so inserted as to show distinctly their unconformable rela- 
tions to the rocks below them. Four sections are likewise 
placed upon the map for the explanation of the geological 
structure of different regions. The map, in regard to execu- 
tion, is all that could be desired, considering its small scale 
and provisional character. Mr. Murray’s Report for 1876 
has just been issued. ‘The ice which hugged the coasts so 
late last year prevented a start being made until the end 
of June. During the few months available for explora- 
tion, Mr. Murray and Mr. Howley succeeded in mapping 
some portions of the interior about the Gander and 
Gambo rivers. As usual the routes lay along the river- 
courses where almost the only geological observations can 
be made, the intervening country being covered with 
swamps or forests. The Report shows that considerable 
areas of good agricultural land liein the interior, and that 
while large masses of valuable timter exist they need to 
be guarded against the ignorant and wanton operations 
of lumber-men. 


CHEMICAL NOTES 


NEW CHROMIUM AND MANGANESE COMPOUNDS,— 
Some new compounds of chromium and manganese have 
lately been prepared and examined by Mr. J. B. Hannay, 
who has communicated a paper on the subject to the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. On examining any 
general list of carbon compounds it is to be remarked 
that, however complicated their structure, they are not as 
a rule decomposed by water ; on the other hand complex 
compounds of other elements are as a rnle decomposed 
by this substance into two or more simpler compounds. 
Mr. Hannay was therefore induced to examine whether 
carbon is or is not the only element capable of forming 
series of bodies of complicated structure; and whether 
the existence of water on this earth is the reason of our 
not having complex bodies with other elements than 
carbon for their basis. The plan adopted was to take 
some complicated substance (containing no carbon) which 
is decomposed by water, find a solvent for it, and act on 
it with other reagents out of contact of air and mois- 
ture. ‘The substance used was oxychlorid of chromium, 
(CrO,Cl,), and the solvents employed, carbon disulphide 
and carbon tetrachloride. Mr. Hannay has devised an 
apparatus which allows of the substance being precipi- 
tated, filtered, washed, dried, and weighed off for analysis 
without coming in contact with air or moisture. The 
following is a list of the chromium compounds prepared 
by him :— 


Cr,Cl,SO3. Cr,Cl,53. Cr,Cl,P,Br,O.. 
CryCl,SOn, Cr,C],S,0,. Cr,C),P 46(H,0). 
Cr,C), Bra. Cr,C),S,0 40. CrgClgPs 

Cr.Cl 48.0, GrCl,55. HO. Cr Greer 
CrCl: CrClise. Cr,Cl,PBr. 
Cr,C),BrS CrCI,PSO. (Cr3Ci,P).0. 
CraChSo Gr ClL Or. Cr, Cl, 0, 


CrgClsP Oo, 
Mr. Hannay has preparcd some analogous manganese 


compounds, but the analyses of these have not as yet 
been finished. 


COMPLEX INORGANIC AcIDS.—Dr. W. Gibbs has 
lately obtained a series of new inorganic acids formed 
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on the type of the silico-tungstic acids obtained by 
Marignac. The new series of salts contain platinum 
instead of silicon, and the salt 1oWO,PtO,4Na,O 
-+ 25 H,O has been obtained by boiling platinic hydrate 
Pt(OH), with acid sodic tungstate. Two metameric 
sodium salts have been obtained, one of an olive-green 
colour, the other honey yellow with an adamantine lustre. 
The corresponding potassium and ammonium salts of 
this platino-tungstic acid have also been obtained, but 
they belong to the yellow series. Mr. Gibbs has not as 
yet obtained salts corresponding to Marignac’s twelve atom 
stlico-tungstates. Acid molybdate of sodium also dissolves 
Pt(OH),, giving a green solution, which appears red 
when viewed in thick layers ; the only salt of this series 
studied, crystallises in amber tabular plates having the 
composition roMO.PtO.4Na,0 -+- 25H,O. He is endea- 
vouring to generalise the results by substituting other 
hydrates, such as Zn(OH),, T1(OH),, Sn(OH),, but bas, 
as yet, in these cases not obtained very definite results. 
He is also engaged in examining the phospho-tungstic 
acids containing 20WO, obtained some time ago by 
Scheibler. 


ASUPPOSED NEW METAL “ DAviuM.”—The discovery 
of this new element is reported from St. Petersburg by 
Serjius Kern. It was found by him in the residues of 
platinum ores after treatment to separate out the metals 
of the platinum group. The specific gravity of the metal 
is given as 9°385 at 25°. The author supposes this new 
metal to occupy an intermediate position between molyb- 
denum and ruthenium, but very strong evidence will be 
necessary to confirm the existence of a new metal belong- 
ing to the platinum group. 

EFFECT OF PRESSURE ON CHEMICAL ACTION.—M. 
Berthelot, in a recent number of the udZ. Soc. Chem., 
calls attention to the fact that some experiments lately 
made by Quincke have confirmed a statement made by 
the former chemist some time ago, that the evolution of 
hydrogen from zinc and sulphuric acid is not arrested by 
pressure. The experiments of Quincke show that when 
these bodies are brought in contact, the pressure of the 
hydrogen evolved rose in a few days from 1°§ to 10 atmo- 
spheres, and in a very much longer time from 25 to 126 
atmospheres. Berthelot thinks that these experiments, 
although not performed for this purpose, prove that 
chemism is not modified, but only the nature and extent 
of the surfaces attacked. The evolution of gas would 
thus go on indefinitely, not arrested, but only modified in 
rapidity. 

AMOUNT OF OXYGEN CONTAINED IN SEA-WATER AT 
DIFFERENT DEPTHS.—At a recent meeting of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh Mr. J. Y. Buchanan communicated 
some results obtained from his experiments on the above 
subject during the cruise of the Cha/lenger. Mr. Buchanan 
finds that at the surface the amount of oxygen varies 
between 33 and 35 per cent., the higher numbers having 
been observed in a water collected almost on the Antarctic 
circle ; the smallest percentages have been observed in 
thé trade-wind districts. In bottom waters the absolute 
amount is greatest in Antarctic regions, diminishing 
generally towards the north. The oxygen percentage is 
greatest over ‘‘ diatomaceous oozes,” and least over red 
clays containing peroxide of manganese; over ‘blue 
muds” it is greater than over “globigerina oozes.” In 
intermediate waters the remarkable fact was observed 
that the oxygen diminishes down toa depth of 300 fathoms, 
at which point it attains a minimum, after which the 
amount increases. The following figures show the nature 
of this phenomenon :— 

Between 800 


Depth _ , ; oe 
(fathoms) } @ 25 | 50 | 100 | 200 300 | 490 | 800 | aes 
Oxygen } 2 ae itean ns . 7 ‘ ; | : 
(0+ N=r00)$ 33°7 33°4° 32°3) 302 | 33.4 114 15°s | 22°6 | 23'5 


It is evident from these figures that between 200 and 4oo 


fathoms there is a great consumption of oxygen going on, 
and, as it is difficult to conceive its being consumed 
otherwise than by living creatures, the conclusion may 
be drawn that animal life must be particularly abundant 
and active at this depth, or at least more abundant than 
at greater depths; for, at less depths, there is more 
opportunity of renewal of the oxygen by reason both of 
the greater proximity to the surface and of the existence 
of vegetable life. This conclusion is borne out by the 
experiments of Mr. Murray with the tow-net at inter- 
mediate depths, which go to prove the existence of 
abundance of animal life down to 400 fathoms, vegetable 
life never extending much below too fathoms. Below 
400 fathoms life is sparingly met with. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE OF 1605, OCTOBER 12,— 
lt is known that Clavius attributed the ring of light which 
he observed round the moon during the eclipse of April 
9, 1567, about the time of greatest obscuration at Rome, 
to the circumstance of the sun’s disc not being entirely 
covered by our satellite,a narrow rim of light thereby 
remaining visible. As Prof. Grant relates, in his 
“ History of Physical Astronomy,” Kepler maintained 
that the luminous ring seen by Clavius could not have 
been the margin of the solar disc, because, he found by 
calculation that the moon was at her mean distance from 
the earth, when her apparent diameter exceeds that of the 
sun, even in perigee ; and when a similar ring of light was 
remarked round the moon during the eclipse of February 
25, 1598, and attributed to the same circumstance, Kepler 
again pointed out thatsuchan explanation was inadmissible, 
themoon’s apparent diameter, on this occasionalso, exceed- 
ing that of thesun. These opinions were expressed by Kepler 
in his work “‘ Ad Vitellionem Paralipomena,” published in 
1604, and Prof. Grant remarks that an eclipse in the 
following year strikingly confirmed them. This refers to 
the eclipse of October 12, 1605, observed at Naples, of 
which Kepler writes thus: (De Stella Nova in pede 
Serpentarit, p. 116) “the whole body of the sun was 
effectually covered for a short time. The surface of the 
moon appeared quite black, but around it there shone a 
brilliant light of a reddish hue, and uniform breacth, 
which occupied a considerable part of the heavens.” We 
follow Prof. Grant’s translation of this passage, which 
clearly proves that the eclipse was total for a briel interval 
at Naples. 

As the eclipse of 1605 first confirmed the accuracy of 
Kepler's views, in opposition to those of Tycho Brahé, 
who disputed the possibility of a total eclipse of the sun, 
it may not be without interest to examine the circum- 
stances of the phenomenon as it would be observed at 
Naples, For this purpose the same system of calculation 
adopted for other eclipses mentioned in this column, is 
followed. The elements are :— 


G.M.T. of Conjunction in R.A. 1605, Oct. 12, at oh. 31m. 44s. 


eo ) “ 
197 14 510 


Moon’s hourly motion in R.A. 35 37 1 
Sun’s rT) ” ” 21971 
Moon’s declination 6 40 27'9 S. 
Sun’s aS eis oes Gf eit BeOS, IS 
Moon’s hourly motion in decl. 10 50°2 S. 
Sun’s ” 39 ” © 56°4 S. 
Moon’s horizontal parallax ... 59 21°2 
Sun’s a a9 e 89 
Moon’s true semi-diameter ... 36 16 10'4 
SUUGSI ys 33 es 16 3°9 


The eclipse would therefore be central with the sun on 
the meridian in long, 11° 18’ W. and lat. 52° 26’ N., and 
the following would also be points upon the central 
line :— 

Long, 19° 9’ E., lat. 39° 32’; and lorg. 14° 23’ E., lat, go” 48. 
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Calculating directly for Naples we find :— 


hom s. 
Totality began Octoher 12 at 2 18 18 Mean time at 
« CR op EET ORSS Naples. 
The duration of the total eclipse was 1m. 10s., which is in 
satisfactory agreement with the words of Kepler. The 
sun was at an altitude of 31°. 


THE BINARY STAR a CENTAURI.—As far as can be 
judged from a projection of the measures published to the 
present time, it appears probable that the nearest real 
approach of the components in this binary is already 
passed, but that they will continue to apparently close-in 
until the angle is somewhere about 110°, when their 
distance may have diminished to 13”. We can only 
continue to urge upon southern observers the great im- 
portance of frequent measures of this object for some 
years to come, with all the precision that the case will 
admit of, that a problem of the highest interest in 
celestial mechanics may be fully investigated. 


Mrra CETI.—This variable star is now close upon the 
epoch of minimum, as calculated from Argelander’s 
formula of sines, and observations so far are much 
fewer in number near this part of the light-curve than 
about the maximum. ‘The gradual ascent to the next 
maximum may be favourably watched in the present 
year; the date by the formula is November 10, 1877. 


D’ARREST’S COMET.—By M. Coggia’s observation at 
Marseilles on the morning of the roth inst., it appears 
that M. Leveau’s ephemeris gives the position of the 
comet within about 3’. Subjoined are the calculated 
places for Paris noon, during the next period of absence 
of moonlight :— 


* Right North Polar Distance from 

Ascension. Distance. the Eaith. 

hom s. 9 A 

August 8 2 Sy 36 §3 450 1°559 

4, 10 4 112 83 53°2 1555 
ee 4 443 84 2°0 1'§51 
3 4 Bos Y 84 114 1°47 
sy 16 4 1 24 84 21-4 1°543 
» 18 4 14 35 84 32°0 1°538 
EZ OMe. deli] Goma 84 43'2 1°533 
ny 22 ea 4 20: 340 8495459 1°§29 


This comet has not yet been observed under its most 
favourable situation with respect to the earth. When 
the perihelion passage occurs early in August, it may 
approach our globe within o°3 of the earth’s mean dis- 
tance from the sun, but, so far, has not been seen within 
a distance of about o'8. At the next return at the begin- 
ning of 1884, observations will probably be difficult, but 
in 1890, when the perihelion passage (as well as can be 
foreseen without the calculation of planetary perturba- 
tions) is likely to fall in the latter part of August or in 
September, the comet’s track in the heavens will be a 
favourable one. 


NOTES ' 


THE annual meeting of the Institution of Mechanica] Engineers 
opened on Tuesday at Bristol, Mr. T, Hawksley, C.E., in his 
opening address, said it was the duty of the government to adopt 
such timely measures as would secure to us the paths of the 
ocean for our food inwards and our manufactures outwards, He 
deprecated the building of enormous and unwieldy floating 
castles, and advocated the construction of a fleet of swift, light, 
well-engined ships, equally capable of sailing or steaming. He 
thought the extreme action of some of the working classes the 
cause of England’s trades going "abroad. There was a conver- 
sazione in the evening. 


A REMARKABLE case relating to manufacture and transport 
of explosives has just been the subject of an inquiry before the 
Wreck Commissioner. The facts are briefly these :—The pas- 


jon the 5th of Angust last. 
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senger sailing ship Great Queensland left London for Melbourne 
After the 12th, when she was 
spoken at sea, she was rever seen; but some wreckage from 
her was washed ashore the same month on the south coast of 
England. She had taken on board some thirty-four tons of 
gunpowder, including two tons of the ‘‘ Patent Safety Blasting 
Powder ” (a compound made in North Wales by treating wood 
pulp with acid, and stated to have five times the strength of 
ordinary gunpowder !). There was also a large quantity of deto- 
nators and percussion caps. The stowage seems not to have 
been up to the mark; still the Commissioner regards it as 
having been fairly safe, but for the danger of spontaneous 
ignition of the patent powder, to which the facts appa- 
rently point as the probable canse of the disaster. The 
evidence bearing on the manufacture of the compound is 
not a little surprising. In 1875, the manager in charge of the 
process was a Mr. Hunt, describing himself as “an engineer, 
but no chemist:’’ The powder he turned out seems to have 
been dangerously impure, and some of it having come into the 
hands of a Government Inspector was found so bad that a regular 
visit was made to the Company’s works, Eight samples were 
analysed aud pronounced impure and dangerous. Mr. Hunt 
was displaced. Ilis successor, 2 Mr. Thistleton, made an 
attempt, at the directors’ request, to re-dip the powder left by 
Mr. Hunt ; but the smoke became intolerable, and at 110 deg. 
the sides smouldered into fire and dirtied everything about, while 
the heat broke the windows and charred the woodwork. He 
accordingly suggested that the only way was to dip it in potash 
solution. The process of remaking was going on in the early 
months of last year, and it was a portion of this remade impure 
powder of Mr, Hunt which was shipped on the Great Queensland, 
A few days after she sailed news came of an explosion at the 
Patent Gunpowder Works, and Major Majendie, having examined 
a cartridge found on the works after this, wrote that “accident 
is hardly the term to apply ” to what happened, The conclusion 
of the Wreck Commissioner, then, is that the same event hap- 
pened at sea and caused the disappearance of the ship. The 
facts speak for themselves. The case is evidently one of gross 
mismanagement based on an ignorance which might be laugh 
able, though not excusable, in people employed in mixing tea 
and coffee, but shameful in the direction of a company for 
making an explosive. Considering the scientific knowledge 
imperative in making and handling our modern explosives, 
the appointment of the one manager who was ‘‘no chemist,” 
and of the other who was so good a chemist (from the Royal 
Polytechnic) as to proceed to ve-dip Hunt’s material 2 order to 
make it stronger, at the request of his directors, and was only 
warned off when this compound nearly blew him into the 
air, calls loudly for ‘explanation. It is important that the 
whole responsibility involved in this disgraceful case be fully 
elucidated by further inquiry. 


WE regret to announce the death of Prof. Adolph Erman, the 
well-known physicist, which occurred in Berlin, July 13th. He 
was born in Berlin, 1806, and after?completing a broad range of 
scientific study, devoted himself to physics, following in the path 
of his father, who was then professor of that branch in the Berlin 
University. In 1828 he joined the Norwegian expedition sent 
out to Siberia to investigate the phenomena of terrestrial mag- 
netism. His own researches were carried out far beyond the 
confined limits of:the expedition, and after thoronghly examin- 
ing the hitherto almost unknown volcanoes of Kamtschatka, he 
tertninated his journey by completing the circuit of the world in 
a Russian frigate. The rich store of magnetic observations made 
during the entire tour were gathered together into a work of two. 
volumes. In 1834 Erman was appointed Professor of Physics 
at Berlin, a post which he continued to occupy up to the time of 
his death. From 1841-1866, he edited the Archiv fiir wissen 
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schaftliche Kunde von Russland, a periodical issued at the 
expense of the Russian Government and designed to keep the 
world at large informed of the progress of scientific research in 
Russia. His investigations, extending into nearly every branch 
. of the natural sciences, appeared chiefly in Poogendorff’s An- 
nalen and the Astronomische Nachrichten. The most valuable 
are his researches on terrestrial magnetism. In connection with 
H. Petersen he calculated the constants for Ganss’s theory of 
terrestrial magnetism, based on his own multitudinous obser- 
vations. A most valuable contribution to Gauss’s theory is also 
to be found in his work on the magnetic phenomena of the year 
1829, which includes a complete study of secular changes based 
on all then made observations. An equally exhaustive work on 
the magnetic phenomena of 1860, was left uncompleted at his 
death, In 1874 Prof. Erman was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. 


WITH the view of extending the rudimentary teaching of 
physiology and the laws of health in elementary schools, the 
National Health Society has placed at the disposal of the School 
Board for London, in addition to a sum of ro0/, offered pre- 
viously, a further amount of 25/. annually for four years, to be 
given in premiums to those teachers and children who pass the 
best examinations in these subjects. 


SINCE the institution of the Morgue in Paris, unidentified 
bodies have, it is known, been exposed, unclad, on stone slabs. 
It has now been decided (we learn’ from the Aevue Sctentifigue) 
that the dead shall be placed before the eyes of the public just 
as they have been found, with the proper exception of those who 
bear on any part of their body a mark which may facilitate 
recognition. It is anticipated that this measure will increase by 
a third the number of identifications at the Morgue.—A course 
of lectures on legai medicine at the Morgue will be commenced 
in November. This practice has been discontinued for the last 
fifteen years, 


Tue Helvetic Society of Natural Sciences Is to hold its 
annual congress at Bex, canton de Vaud, on August 20, 21, 
and 22. 


THE intention is known to have been long cherished to erect 
a monument in Stockholm to Linnzeus, and a sum of 45,000 
crowns has been collected for the purpose. There have been two 
proposals, and to carry out the smaller of these the sum just named 
would be sufficient. But since the conviction has of late gradually 
gained strength that the statue should be raised on the so-called 
‘*Plora’s Bakke” (Flora’s ITill), in the Hop Garden, a desire 
has also grown to realise the larger proposal, according to which 
Linneus would appear surrounded by four allegorical figures 
representing the four sciences to which he devoted himself, viz., 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Medicine. On the under- 
standing that the commune will supply the necessary means for 
the pedestal and for erection of the monument, a sum of 30,000 
crowns was still required to give effect to the larger scheme, and 
a subscription list has lately been statted by thirty influential 
citizens of the Swedish capital with this object. These thirty 
have together subscribed 15,000 crowns, and it may be antici- 
pated that the remaining 15,000 will ere Jong be forthcoming. 


WE have recently received a large number of reports cf local 
societies, several of them containing papers of more than local 
interest, but to which we can refer only in the briefest possible 
way. ‘The Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society is numeni- 
cally and financially stronger than at any previous feriod, 
Among the twelve papers published inits 7ransactions is one by 
Prof, Newton, giving an interesting account of the naturalisation 
of the Edible Frog (Rana esculenta) in Norfolk. Mr. Randall 
Johnson contributes an approximate list of the extinct mammalia 
of Norfolk. —The Aznual Report of the Manchester Scientific 


Students’ Association speaks favourably of its position and pros- 
pects, as does also the Report and Proceedings of the Manchester 
Yield Naturalists and Archaeologists’ Society in the case of that 
Society.—The Cardiff Naturalists’ Society is a large one and 
its thick Report and Transactions for 1876 contains several good 
papers.— Other Reports or Proceedings received are from the 
Bath Natural History Society, the Miners’ Association of Corn- 
wall and Devon, the South London Microscopical and Natural 
History Club, the Croydon Microscopical Club, the East Kent 
Natural History Society, the Geological and Polytecbnic Society 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, the Torquay Natural History 
Society, the Brighton and Sussex Natural History Society, 
Quekett Microscopical Club, and the York School Natural 
History, Literary, and Polytechnic Society. Of one or two of 
the papers In the Natural History Transactions of Northumber- 
land and Durham we hope soon to give a detailed notice. 


THE heat conductivity of hardened caoutchouc has been 
recently determined by Prof. Stefan, of Vienna, With six plates 
of equal thickness a parallelepipedal vessel was formed, and 
arranged as an air thermometer. The apparatus having acquired 
the temperature of a regularly-tempered room, it was inserted 
quickly in a vessel of broken ice ; the time of insertion, and the 
position of the mercury in the manometer immediately observed, 
and then the times noted at which the mercury reached par- 
ticular heights. The thermometric conductivity was found about 
cm? 
sec. 
caoutchoue = 0'23, and the specific gravity = 1°22, it follows 
that the thermal conductivity = o'00026. 


0000928 


. Taking the specific heat of unit mass of vulcanised 


THE American expedition round the world, recently organised 
by Mr. Woodruff, of Indianapolis, 1s to start in Octcber, and 
continue two years. Among the naturalists that have been 
engaged are Prof. Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell University, Dr. 
W. G. Farlow, Prof. Jenney, of Michigan University, Prot. 
Sidney J. Smith, of Vale College, Prof. S. C. Russell, of the 
School of Mines, Columbia College, C. Hart Merriam, and Dr. 
J. H. Kidder, U.S.N. The number of students is limited to 
eighty. The whole expense to each student is $5,000. 


AT the last ‘session of the Berlin Vhotographie Society a 
report was presented on the extent of photography in Germany 
from which we glean some interesting statistics. In the German 
Empire there are 3,000 photographers, who require each on an 
average 3 Ibs. of nitrate of silver annually. Austrla possesses 
the same number of photographers, but the average annua 
consumption of nitrate of silver is but 1 Ib. Germany mann- 
factures 20,coo reams of albuminised paper annually, of which 
but 1,000 are for home use, 40,000,c0o cartes-de-visite were 
prepared in Germany during 1376. 


THE Italian Committee for the exploration of Africa held its 
first session in June at Turin, under the presidency of the Crown 
Prince. It was decided to co-operate vigorously with the 
International Committee. The Italian Committee will devote 
its energies at first to the establishment and maintenance of a 
station at Shoa, where the Marchese Antinori is at present, 
regarding this as one of the most desirable positions from which 
to send out expeditions into the interior of Africa, 


THE Scottish Meteorological Society holds its half-yearly 
general meeting in Edinburgh to-day. The business includes 
reports by Mr. Buchan on the temperatnre of the sea at Peter- 
head, and on the relations of the herring fishery to meteorology, 
for the four years 1873-76. 


THE first number of Prof. Hoppe-Seyler’s new quarterly 
joumal, the Zeitschrift fiir phystologische Chemie has appeared. 
It contains valuable papers on the process of nrea-formation 
in animal bodies, and the influence of ammonia salts on this 
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(Salkouski).—On aromatic substances in the animal body, and 
determination of sulphuric acid in urine (Baumann).—On 
animal and plant albuminous bodies (Weyl).—On lactosuria 
(Hofmeister) ; and on the physiology of lactic acid (Spiro). 
The journal is a decided acquisition to scientific literature. 


WE have received the programme of excurslons of the 
Manchester Field Naturalists’ and Archzeologists’ Society for 
July to October. The seven excursions arranged (for Saturdays) 
appear to be of a varied and interesting character. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include an Egyptian Gazelle (Caze/la dorcas) from 
North Africa, presented by Mr. H. B, Benson; a Malbrouck 
Monkey (Cercopithecus cynosurus) from West Africa, presented 
by Mrs, Escott ; a Burmeister’s Cariama (Chunga burmeistert), 
a Brazilian Stilt Plover (Himantopus brasiliensis) from Buenos 
Ayres, two Black Swans (Cygnus atratus) from Australia, two 
Piping Guans (Pipile cxman-nsis) from Bahia, an Urumutum 
Curassow (Nothocrax urumutum) from Brazil, deposited; a 
Wapiti Deer (Cervus canadensis), an Indian Muntjac (Ceronlus 
muntjac) born in the Gardens, 


ASTRONOMICAL SYMBOLISM OF THE EAST) 


HE two stars which in the book of Joh are connected 
with Orion, and to which the Indian Orion-legend referred, 
are connected with the two red stars or Rohini of Indian 
traditions. It is shown that these two fixed stars, observed as 
contemporaneously rising and setting on the horizon, formed the 
unchangeable starting points for regulating the lunations, and that 
they thus brought about in course of time an absolute correct 
chronology. The early discovery of equinoctial precession led 
to the substitution of these fixed stars by the changeable 
equinoctial points, till Copernicus, by separating the latter from 
the solar path, re-established the correct measurement of time 
by referring the solar motion to fixed stars, The determining 
single stars, later, constellations nearest to the equinoctical points, 
to which former, hoth Chinese and Persian, traditions refer, 
became the symbol of the order manifested by the heavenly 
bodies, which cosmical order was attributed to the Deity. The 
symbol! of the two cherubs or kiruhs, that is ‘‘bulls,” in the 
language of cuneiform inscriptions, are shown to have referred 
to the rising and setting of the constellation of Taurus, which 
being called Kirub at its rising, was called Seraph, or Ser-Apis, 
literally, ‘‘the grave of the bull,” at its setting. The Pleiades 
in the neck ot Taurus stand in the same relation to this 
constellation as the god Sebaot, the god of the Sheba-ut, or 
seven stars, the Sibut of the Babylonians, to the Cherub. The 
symbol of the chariot of the Cherubim, and of Jehovah riding on 
the Cherub, as the Pleiades may be said to be riding on Taurus, 
are thus astronomically explained, and connected with the 
representations of Ormuzd riding on the winged bull, as also 
with similar Mithraic representations. The fortnightly period 
of the Hebrews, from the new moon to the full moon, in 
connection with the precessional cycle of seventy-two years, 
probably known to the Hebrews, is shown to have formed the 
basis of the Osiris-Typhon legend, which was fully developed 
before the commencement of Egyptian history. The fourteen 
divisions of the litanies of Thot, the god riding on the moon, 
and whose secret number was seventy-two, are explained by 
reference to fourteen moon-stations of the lunar zodiac, the 
hidden Mazzaroth or mansions of the moon in the book of Job, 
and to the precessional cycle of seventy-two years, with which 
can he connected the solar year and the Phoenix period of the 
Egyptians, the Saros of the Babylonians, and the Mosaic period 
of one day like a thousand years, as well as several other 
Babylonlan periods ; also the number of the sons of Japhet, and 
the penealogies in Luke from Seth to Joseph, the husband of 
Mary. When the solar zodiac had taken the place of the lunar 
zodiac, when the two determining fixed stars had been replaced 
by the changeable equinoctical points, and the commencement 
of spring and of autumn became the fundamental symbol of all 
religions, the ideal heroes of light ‘were connected with the 
spring-equinox, at first in Taurus, and the ideal heroes of 
t Abstract of paper read at the Society of Biblical Archzology, ‘On 
Astronomical Symbolism of the East, as transmitted! by Hehrews and 
Christians,” by M. Ernest de Bunsen, 
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darkness with the autumn-equinox, at first in Scorpio, close to 
which is the constellation of the Serpent. Thus to Ormuzd, 
Indra, Osiris, Dionysos and Apollos, were respectively opposed 
the serpent deities Ahriman, Ahi, Typhon, the Titans and 
Python. So also the Messiah, “ The Sun of Righteousness,” 
and “the day-spring from on high,” was opposed by Satan, 
literally the antagonist, ‘‘the old serpent” the devil. The 
transition from the sacrifice of bulls to the sacrifice of lambs, 
and the vicarious and sin-removing character of these sacrifices 
in pre-Abrahamic times, is shown to have been connected with, 
and probably to have been caused by equinoctial precession, by 
Aries having taken the place of Taurus. Some of the mysteries 
of the Great Pyramid are explained by Eastern astronomical 
symbolism and the two passages pointing north and south are 
shown prebably to have referred to the approximatively contem- 
poraneous midnightly culminations of Aldebarau and Antares at 
the autumn equinox, as observable at places in the latitude of 
the Great Pyramid, and likewise in the latitudes of Bactria and 
Northern India, during a period of about 150 years, within 
which the year 3300 B.c. falls. The fact that Chinese, Indians, 
and Arabians, at a remote period, counted twenty-eight moon 
stations, but that there is nowhere a trace of twenty-nine 
mansions of the moon, is submitted as possibly implying a date 
for the earliest astronomical observations of the East transmitted 
to us, at a time when the Iunar month, now having a duration of 
ahout twenty-nine and a half days have only twenty-eight days, 
or rather, not yet twenty-nine. As the mean motion of the moon 
is the same in long periods, this period of twenty-nine days 
would have probably commenced about 600,000 years ago, if 
the retardation of the earth’s rotatory motion, by which alone 
the prolongation of the lunar month seems to be explainahle, 
really does amount to twenty-two seconds in a century, as now 
asserted by high authorities, 


THE NORIVEGIAN EXPEDITION TO THE 


NORTH SEA 


PrROM a letter by Prof. G. O. Sars, in the Christiania 

Dagbladet, dated Bodo, June 24, we make the following 
quotations with reference to the progress of the Norwegian 
expedition which left Bergen on June ri :-— 


“©On the 16th of June we had arrived sufficiently far northward 
to commence our labours, and sounding-lines, thermometers, 
dredges, and trawling-nets were at once called into use. Since 
then the work has been pursued unremittingly, despite stormy 
weather, and we have every reason to be satisfied with the results 
so far. The hitherto-unknown contour of the sea’s bottom 
between Foiden fiord and the Lofoten Islands is now so clearly 
ascertained by means of our transverse section, that we can map 
out to the north with a certain degree of precision the curve of 
the extended barrier, which keeps back the cold water coming 
from the depths of the Polar Sea. We have found the curve 
somewhat different from our expectations, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Lofoten. The soundings appear to 
indicate the presence of a remarkable indentation, similar to the 
one on the southern part of the coast, and we have found a 
precipitous slope of the sandbank resembling that of the well- 
known ‘‘Storeg” near Aalesund. It is evident that we have 
encountered here a most important submarine conformation. The 
consideration of its effect on our sea-fisheries will be delayed until 
more detailed surveys have been carriedout. Inthe course of our 
soundings on the way to Bodé, we were able by means of the 
improved Negretti-Zambra thermometer to establish beyond the 
range of doubt the presence ot a layer of warm water below a 
layer of cold water of considerable depth, . ++ 

‘Our zoological acquisitions have been highly satisfactory, 
especially those in the cold zone. We have added several species 
to the list of the previous expedition; amongst them some 
bitherto detected in the Polar Sea only and others entirely new. 

‘« The voyage will be pursued to Rost, where several days will 
be spent in magnetic observations, and in gathering zoological 
spec:mens. ‘The latter promise to be of value on account of the 
zoographical interest of the locality, which has as yet been left 
unvisited. The section from Rést will be followed carefully in 
order to determine with certainty the expected bend in the sand- 
bank. The progress of our expedition shows us more and more 
the fundamental importance of an accurate knowledge of the 
physical nature of the North Sea, not only for Norway, but also 
forj the solution of the general questions with regard to the 
physical and biological conditions of the ocean in general.” 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


BERLIN.—No small degree of excitement has been caused in 
the university circles of Germany by the expulsion of a Privat- 
docent, Dr. Dithring, from the University of Berlin, not only on 
account of the great rarity of the occurrence, but on account of the 
circumstances leading to theact. Dr. Diihring, who has suffered 
from blindness since the commencement of his pedagogic duties 
in 1865, has developed, notwithstanding, a remarkable degree of 
mental activity in a variety of directions, issuing works on 
political economy, metaphysics, mathematical physics, &c., and 
attracting a numerous auditory by the radical and unfettered 
character of his utterances on these subjects. His unsparing 
denunciation of the more shadowy side of German universities, 
the system practically in vogne with regard to the appointment 
of professors, &c., has induced asomewhat wide-spread feeling of 
bitterness towards him, which has led to an accusation before 
the university based on the unmeasured personal criticism of his 
colleagues, especially Prof. Helmholtz, in lately issued works. 
The expulsion has led to the holding of meetings and issuing of 
addresses by the more radical portion of the students, who regard 
the section of the Prussian constitution, ‘* die Wissenschaft und 
ihre Lehre ist frei” as endangered ; and the whole affair has led 
to a thorough ventilation of the condition of the universities in 
the press of the empire. 

Russ1a.—The Russian Government expends 2,140,000 roubles 
(over 300,000/.) on its seven universities, of whlch sum the 
Moscow University receives the most—425,000 roubles. 

SALARIES OF GERMAN PROFESSORS.—From a recent state- 
ment with regard to the salaries in the Berlin University, we 
notice that the two well-known professors of chemistry and 
physics receive each 1,500/. independent of the lecture receipts, 
while goo/. is the salary of a number of other leading professors, 
These figures are, however, much above the corresponding ones 
of other German universities. 

STRASSBURG.—According to an imperial order the University 
receives in the future the title ‘‘ Kaiser Wilhelms Universitat.” 
The present attendance—658—shows for the first time since the 
re-establishment of the University a decrease in the number of 


students, The faculty embraces 106 professors and privat- 
docenten. The large anatomical laboratory is approaching 
completion. 


TUBINGEN.—The present number of students in attendance 
on the University amounts to 1,103, the largest number attained 
since its foundation. Extensive preparations are being made for 
the celebration in August of the 4ooth year of its existence. 

ZuRICcH.—The; University has at present an attendance of 
324, of which the majority are in the medical faculty. Of the 
seventeen female students fourteen study medicine and three 
philosophy. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


THE Quarterly Fournal of Microscopic Science for July contains 
several articles of special interest. First is the fourth part of 
Mr. Archer's réstemé of recent contributions to our knowledge of 
“Fresh-water Rhizopoda,” in which Lecythium hyalinum, 
Chlamidophrys stercorea, Platoum parvum, Gromia paludosa, and 
Cyphoderia truncata are described and figured.—Following is an 
abstract of Mr. E. C. Baber’s researches on the lymphatics and 
parenchyma of the thyroid gland of the dog, with Illustrations, 
published at length in the Philosophical Transactious—Dr. 
Watney also, from the same 7ransactions, gives, with a plate, 
an account of his study of the minute anatomy of the alimentary 
canal.—Dr. Angelo Andres describes and figures a new genus 
and species of Zoanthina Malacodermata (Panceria spongiosa). 
—Prof. Franz Boll follows with his ‘‘Contributions to the 
Physiology of Vision, and of the Sensation of Colour.”—Mr. A, 
Sangster has observations on the muscular coat of sweat glands, 
in which it is shown that the epithelium of the gland rests directly 
upon the muscle surrounding it.—Dr. Klein contributes a paper 
on the minute anatomy of the omentum, describing certain bud- 
like structures occurring on the fenestrated portion, the method 
of production of the fenestrze, and some points in the formation 
of the blood-vessels.:—Mr. F. Darwin writes on the protrusion 
of protoplasmic filaments from the glandular hairs on the 
leaves of the Common Teasel, in which he helps to develop 


the important principles of the incipient steps in the formation 
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of special organs.—Mr. H. N. Moseley gives notes on the 
structure of several forms of Land Planarians, with a description 
of two new genera and several new species, and a list of all 
species at present known.—Notes and memoranda conclude the 
number. 


Bulletin of the Buffalo (N.Y .) Society of Natural Sciences, 1877. 
This society has published a valuable list of the freshwater 
fishes of North America by Mr, D. S. Jordan. Mr. M. C. 
Cooke is contrlbuting a similarly exhaustive list, with references, 
of the hyphomycetons fungi of the United States.—An interesting 
paper by Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh gives some account of the so- 
called Puebla Indians of the Rocky Mountain region, also known 
as Shinumos. They were not really of Indian race; they 
scemed to have died ont in consequence of the incursions of the 
true Indians. The name Moquis, by which seven of their 
villages are designated, signifies ‘‘the dying race.” In their 
retreat before the enemy they occupied the most inaccessible 
retreats in the cafions, built cliff houses, cultivated minute patches 
on the cliffs, lived in caves, &c. They appear to have had 
considerable artistic skill, from the designs, and even paintings, 
left on sandstone in the walls of houses, &c. The writer urges 
a careful exploration of all the extant remains of these people, 
for iy are rapidly being destroyed by careless and ignorant 
settlers. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
Lonpon 


Meteorological Society, June 20.—Mr, H. S. Eaton, 
M.A., president, in the chair—Henry Hearder and Henry 
Law, M.Inst.C.E., were elected fellows of the Society.—The 
following papers were read:—On an improvement in the me- 
chanism of self-recording meteorological instruments, by the Rev. 
C. J. Taylor, In order to obviate sluggishness in self-record- 
ing aneroids and ordinary small-bore mercurial barometers, the 
author places a small electric bell apparatus, from which the bell 
has been removed, so that the clapper when in action shall 
strike on the top of the vertical brass bar on which the record- 
ing pencil slides ; by this means a very rapid succession of light 
taps can be administered at a point which affects all the move- 
able parts of the mechanism.—Kesults derived from the sun- 
shine records obtained at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, by 
means of Campbell’s self-registering sun-dial, during the year 
ending April, 1877, by W. Ellis, F.R.A.S. The instrument 
consists of a very accurately-formed sphere of glass four inches 
in diameter, supported concentrically within a well-turned hemi- 
spherical metal bow] in such a manner that the image of the sun 
formed when the sun shines falls always on the concave surface 
of the bowl, A strip of some material being fixed in the bow], 
the snn, when shining, burns away the material at the points at 
which the image successively falls, by which means a record of 
periods of sunshine is cbtained. The duration of sunshine in 
hours for each month of the year ending April 30 (excepting 
from May 1 to 6, July 31, and October 27 to 31), was as 


follows i= 
hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs, 
May 152°3 Ang. 216'9 Nov. 35°9 Feb. 36°4 
June 184°5 Sept. 106°1 Dec. 6°5 Mar. 99°3 
July 2143 Oct. 47°3 Jan. 18°7 Apr. 71°38 


The greatest daily duration was 13-9 hrs. on June 11, daily 
durations exceeding 10 hrs. occurred six times in May, eight in 
June, ten in July, and eleven in August. One of the most 
remarkable periods was August 7 to 14, the duration having 
exceeded ten hours on every day during this time. It appears 
that in the months of August, September, and October, the 
mean maximum and minimum temperatures were both, on the 
average, higher on days of greater sunshine than on days of lesser 
sunshine, whilst in the months of January and February, an 
exactly opposite condition existed. Inthe remaining months the 
mean maximum temperature of the greater sunshine group was 
higher, and its mean minimum lower, than the corresponding 
mean maximum and minimum temperatures of the lesser sunshine 
group. It also appears that there was more sunshine after noon 
than before noon in every month, except August, March, and 
April.—On the diurnal variation of the barometer at the Roya 
Observatory, Greenwich, by W. Ellis, F.R.A.S. The Astro- 
nomer-Royal having communicated the numerical values of the 
variations of the barometer as deduced from the photographle 
records at the Royal Observatory, during the twenty years ending 
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1873, the author adds a few general remarks thereon, Com- 
paring together the different months of the year, it is observed 
that the morning minimum and the forenoon maximum both 
occur earlier as the year advances ; they are earliest in summer, 
and become later again on the approach of winter. The nfter- 
noon minimum and evening maximum, on the contrary, occur 
later as the year ndvances; are latest in summer, and become 
earlier again towards the end of the year. They all change in a 
certain degree with the changes in the times of sunrlse and sun- 
set. As aconsequence of this the intervals between the morning 
minimum and the forenoon maximum, and between the afternoon 
minimum and evening maximum do not change very much 
through the year, whiist that between the forenoon maximum and 
afternoon minimum is much shorter in winter than in summer, 
and that between the evening maximum and morning minimum 
is much longer in winter than in sammer,—On the rainfall of 
Jamaica during the seven years 1870-76, by Griffith N, Cox.— 
Contributions to the meteorology of Cannes, by William Marcet, 
F.R.S.—Mr. Marriott exhibited and lescribed Bogen’s hygrometer 
and new standard siphon barometer. The barometer possesses the 
following special features :—It is so constructed that it can easily 
be put together and taken to pieces ngain. The long leg consists 
of a tube of the same diameter throughout, and is supplied with 
a glass stopper which has a very fine bore passing through its 
centre, ennbling one to fill the tube with mercury in one or two 
minutes and to completely exhaust it of air in one or two minutes 
more. ‘The open end of the long leg is ground air-tight to the 
short (curved) leg and can be instantaneously put together or 
separated. The long tube alone ls graduated so as to have only 
one scale, but by a peculiarly-constructed screw of given length 
placed on the short tube 2 precise and accurate reading can be 
easily obtained, The barometer is mounted on a peculiarly- 
shaped stand which has three adjusting screws by means of which 
the perpendicularity of the instrument can be ensured. 


Paris , 


Academy of Sciences, July 16.—M. Peligot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read :—Anthrax and septicemia, by 
MM. Pasteur und Joubert. Anthrax may be called the disease of 
(what the authors call) d2cterzdie, as trichinosis is the disease of the 
trichina. The blood of a healthy animal contains neither microsco- 
pic organisms nor their germs. That of an animal having anthrax 
contains no organisms but the dacterédie, which is aerobic, so 
that the anthracic blood is imputrescible of itself. In the car- 
case the blood putrefies through vibrios lodging in it. The 
bactervidie disappears in liquid, in presence of CO, It is a 
mistake that putrefaction, as such, destroys the anthracic 
virulence. The development of the Jéacteridie takes place 
difficultly when in the presence of other organisms. These 
observations the authors apply to certain facts of’ practical 
experience. They state that septiccemin is produced by a vdrio- 
niew as anthrax is by a bacteridic.—l-xperiments, according to 
which the fragmentary form of meteoric irons may be attributed 
io a rupture under the action of strongly compressed gases, such 
as arise from explosion of dynamite, by M. Daubrée. To steel 
prisms were uttached charges of dynamite, which were exploded in 
clay pits, so that the parts could be brought together afterrupture. 
The alveoli produced (often grouped) with projecting rim, were of 
more pronounced character than those from powder. The 
surface was sometimes ralsed in long bulging ridges. The 
surfaces of fracture were some of them polished, others striated. 
—Researches on the tertiary strata of Southern Europe, by M. 
Hebert. This first paper relates to the eocene and lower 
miocene of Ilungary,—M. Dumas, referring to a recent paper 
by M. Sée, affirmed that the realinventor of salicylic acid was the 
eminent Italian chemist M, Piria.—On n disease of the grape in 
the vineyards of Narbonne (June and July, 1877), by M. Garcin, 
—Observations of D’Arrest’s periodic comet nt the Marseilles 
Observatory, by M. Stephan.—Note on the theory of quadratic 
forms wlth any number of variables, by M. Frobenius.— 
Demonstration of two geometric laws enunciated by M. Chusles, 
by M. Fouret. —On the division of the circumference into equal 
parts, by M. Lucas.—Researches on the compressibility 
of liquids (continued), by M. Amagat. Jxter alia, the co- 
efficient of compressibility increases when the pressure in- 
creases for all liquids in which it increases with the 
temperature. The compressibility of successive terms of 
the family of formenic carburets decreases regularly as we 
descend in the series, both at 100° and at ordinary temperature, 
The presence of sulphur, chlorine, or bromine, in liquid bodies, 
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tends to render them less compressible.—On the electric and 
capillary properties of mercury in contact with different aqueous 
solutions, by M. Lippmann. When mercury is in contact with 
pure or acidulated water, the addition of a small quantity of 
certain substances to the water changes notably the capiilary 
constant and the electromotive force. M. Lippmann proves that 
for ench value of the latter the capillary constant has one, and 
only one, determinate value independent of the chemical com- 
position of the liquid. That is, if for two different combina- 
tions the electromotive force is the same, the capillary constant 
is also the same.—On the vapours of alcoholate {of chloral, by 
M. Troost.—Action of light on hydriodic acid, by M. Lemoine. 
Tiydrogen and iodine do not sensibly combine in the cold 
state under the influence of light. It may be inferred that 
the decomposition of hydriodic acid by the sun is unlimited. 
The slow decomposition in light might be used to measure 
the degree of illumination of the sky in large meteorological 
observatories. Ina month of insolation in the cold state o-80 
of gaseous hydriodic acid is decomposed, whereas heating one 
month at 265° decomposes only 0-02, and even at 440° during a 
few hours, only o'20.—Note on a new derlvative of indigotine, 
by M. Schutzenberger.—On the properties of resorcine ; thermo- 
chemical studies, by M. Calderon.—On the reform of some 
processes of analysis used in the laboratories of agricultural 
stations and observatories of chemical meteorology; second 
memoir, acidimetry, by M. Houzeau.—On the nature of acids 
contained in the gastric juice (continued), by M. Richet. There 
is in gastric juice an organic acid soluble in ether, and it is 
probably sarcolactic acid.—Note on numeration of blood cor- 
puscles in diphtheritis, by MM. Bouchut and Dubrisay. In this 
disease there is a considerable increase in the number of white 
corpuscles, und a diminution of that of the red.—On the 
influence of excitations of organs of sense on the heart and the 
vessels, by MM. Couty and Charpentier. Such phenomena 
seem to be produced, not by the sensorial perception itself but 
by an ulterior cerebral work which might be called eotional.— 
Experiments proving that neither pure alr nor oxygen destroy 
the septicity of putrefied blood, by M. Feltz.—Researches on a 
case of congenital ectopia of the heart, by M. Frangois-Franck. 
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THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MIND 


The Physical Basis of Mind, with Illustrations, being 
the Second Series of Problems of Life and Mind. By 
George Henry Lewes. (Triibner and Co., 1877.) 


AY HEN the first volume of “ Problems of Life and 

Mind” appeared, I ventured to say that perhaps 
Mr. Lewes promised too much in undertaking to exhibit 
“how the sentient phenomena may be explained by 
neural phenomena.” I also directed a criticism, as 
pointed as I could make it, against a proposition placed 
by Mr. Lewes at the foundation of his psychology ; 
namely, that “actions are prompted and really guided by 
feeling.” The present volume is, in addition to much 
else, Mr. Lewes fulfilment of his promise and his reply 
to the criticism, 

Considering the limited amount of space at my dis- 
posal, I shall, I believe, put it to most advantage by con- 
fining myself to these two points. As regards the first— 
tke possibility of finding a physical basis of mind—a 
sentence in the preface rouses misgivings : ‘‘ Materialism, 
in attempting to deduce the mental from the physical, 
puts into the conclusion what the very terms have ex- 
cluded from the premisses ;” “the attempt to interpret 
the one by the other” is a legitimate undertaking only 
on the bypothesis of a physical process being only the 
objective aspect of a mental process.” This is of ill 
omen ; that which can be done as science does not seek 
its justification in metaphysics. But let the interpre- 
tation be taken on its merits. What is it? Though pre- 
pared for disappointment, readers will doubtless be 
surprised to hear that when looked for, it is nowhere to be 
found. “The sensation, or state of consciousness,” says 
Mr. Lewes, “is the ultimate fact ; we can only exflarn it 
by describing its objective conditions.” In place of the 
second proposition, “we can only explain,” &c., most 
thinkers prefer to say we caxzof explain it, we can only 
describe its objective conditions. The difference, then, 
between Mr. Lewes and others, is not that he has any 
new light to offer, but that he insists on calling that 
an explanation which others cannot see to have that 
character. The sense in which Mr. Lewes thinl:s he 
can correctly call a description of neural processes an 
interpretation of mental facts rests on his statement of 
the metaphysical hypothesis that these are but “different 
aspects,” “the two faces of one and the same reality.” 
“Tt is thus indifferent,” he continues, “whether we say 
a sensation is a neural process or a mental process: a 
molecular change in the nervous system, or a change in 
feeling.” Suppose all this to be understood and granted, 
where is the explanation or interpretation of the one by the 
other? Isa description of one aspect of a thing an ex- 
planation of a very different aspect of the same reality ? 
Not even metaphysical legerdemain can give the illusion 
of a physical basis of mind. Mr. Lewes sees that it is 
impossible to conceive a neural process as causing the 
mental process. He does not say that molecular move- 
ment becomes, or is transformed—in any sense, conceiv- 
able or inconceivable—into sensation. Mind is not the 
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an aspect, “the spiritual aspect of the material organism.” 
Readers may now judge whether Mr. Lewes can claim 
to have explained sentient phenomena by neural pheno- 
mena, to have shown the manner in which the Self and 
Not-self “ are combined in feeling and thought.” 

Against Mr. Lewes’ proposition that the movements of 
living beings are prompted and guided by feeling, 1 urged 
that science has carried us toa point at which we have 
but to pause and reflect to see that all movements must 
be the consequents of purely physical antecedents ; that 
the amount and direction of every nervous discharge 
must depend solely on physical conditions. And I con- 
tended that to see this clearly is to see that when we 
speak of movement being guided by feeling, we use the 
language of a less advanced stage of enlightenment. 
This view has since occupied a good deal of public atten- 
tion. Under the name of Automatism it has been advo- 
cated by Prof. Huxley, and with a firmer logic by Prof. 
Clifford. It has been argued about in the Sfectator, 
zealously combated by Dr. Carpenter, and now Mr. 
Lewes makes it the subject of one of his Problems, 
devoting seven chapters to its discussion. 

Mr. Lewes cannot think that Prof. Huxley really holds 
the repulsive doctrine in question, though “ supposed to 
hold (it) by those whom his expressions mislead.” Yet, 
curiously enough, it is against Prof. Huxley’s statement 
that Mr. Lewes’ polemic is specially addressed. It is 
not my affair to reply for Prof. Huxley. Mr. Lewes has, 
however, mentioned me as having insisted “ with iterated 
emphasis” on the view he now “ most earnestly desires 
to refute.” I must give my own statement. Here it is as 
given in my review of “Problems of Life and Mind” 
(The Examiner, March 14, 1874) :— Using the word 
feeling in its ordinary acceptation, as a name for subjec- 
tive phenomena alone, we assert not only that no evidence 
can be given that /ee/éze ever does prompt or guide action, 
but that the process of its doing so is inconceivable. How 
can we picture to ourselves a state of consciousness 
putting in motion any particle of matter, large or small? 
for this is really what it comes to. . . . Puss, while dozing 
before the fire, hears a slight rustle in the corner, and 
darts towards the spot. What has happened? Certain 
sound-waves have reached the ‘ear, a series of physical 
changes have taken place within the organism, special 
groups of muscles have been brought into play, and the 
body of the cat has changed its position on the floor. Is it 
asserted that this chain of physical changes is not, at all 
points, complete and sufficient within itself ? Mr. Lewes, we 
believe, will not assert this ; he will admit that the material 
succession is unbroken. Once more, then, in what sense 
can we take the proposition that actions are prompted 
and really guided by feeling?” Putting in the place of 
my cat hunting for a mouse, the analogous‘case of a wolf 
springing on a sheep, Mr. Lewes replies : “Unless the 
term /hystcal is here used to designate the odjective 
sequence, aS contemplated by an onlooker, who likens 
the process to the sequence observable in a machine, | 
should say that from first to last the process has been of 
physical, but val.” The word “unless,” with which the 
reply opens, might be objected to, as implying that the 
term “physical” might be here employed to designate 
something else than the objective sequence—that succes- 
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sion of external events which can be seen or imagined in 
terms of vision. Quite irrelevantly, as it seems to me, Mr, 
Lewes specifies a particular kind of on-looker—one who 
likens the process to the sequence observable in a machine. 
I will only say that for myself 1 decline the honour 
of a place among those physiologists and philosophers 
who, according to Mr. Lewes, have failed to per- 
ceive the “radical difference between organic and in- 
organic mechanisms.” However, Mr. Lewes has put it 
on record that 7/ when I spoke of a series of physical 
changes taking place within the organism I meant 
series of zvorganic changes—that the movements of 
the cat resulted from something of the nature of a 
combination of levers, springs, and pulleys, then, he 
should say that from first to last the process has 
been of physical but v¢a/.’ And who will question 
that Mr. Lewes would be quite right in so saying? But 
why suppose anything so unlikely? Yet this is the mean- 
ing Mr. Lewes gives to the word “physical” when it 
occurs in the mouths of those against whom he directs 
his arguments. For instance: physiologists are in the 
habit of describing unconscious reflex movements as 
physical processes. Of this description Mr. Lewes says : 
“ Restate the conclusion in different terms and its fallacy 
emerges ; ‘organic processes suddenly cease to be organic, 
and become purely physical bya slight change in their 
velative position in the consensus.” But to proceed. 
Not having used the word “physical” in any peculiar 
sense, but in accordance with ordinary usage, my question 
remains—“ Is it asserted that the chain of physical 
changes is not, at all points, complete and sufficient 
within itself?” So far is Mr. Lewes from denying the 
physical succession to be unbroken, that he states this, 
or something very like it, over and over again, as a truth 
almost too self-evident to require expression. Thus we 
read: “So long as we are dealing with the objective 
aspect we have nothing but material processes in a mate- 
rial mechanism before us. A change within the organism 
is caused by a neural stimulation, and the resulting action 
is a reflex on the muscles. Here there is simply a trans- 
ference of motion by a material mechanism. There is in 
this no evidence of a subjective agency; there could be 
none.” But we also find statements that seem to have a 
contrary implication. Here is one : “The physiologist is 
compelled to complete his objective cbservations by sub- 
jective suggestions; compelled to add feeling to the 
terms of matter and motion, in spite of the radical diver- 
sity of their aspects.” How is he comfed/ed to infer that 
of which Mr. Lewes has just told us there could be “no 
evidence”? Again, while the volume abounds with 
detailed descriptions of the behaviour of dogs, frogs, 
and men, given as instances in which it is “ evident 
enough,” to Mr. Lewes, that their actions were “deter- 
mined by sensations, emotions, and ideas,” yet Mr. Lewes 
is equally positive that we are “ passing out of the region 
of physiology when we speak of feeling determining 
action. Motion may determine Motion, but Feeling can 
only determine Feeling.” Where, then, are we, when we 
talk of feeling determining action? In, I ‘maintain, the 
gray morning of that intellectual light wich is still far 
from having reached its noon-day splendour. 

In the minds of our savage ancestors /veding was the 
source of all movement. Every one of them had what Mr. 
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Lewes, after all he has written about scientific method, can 
call “ the irresistible evidence each man catries in his own 
consciousness, that his actions are frequently—even if not 
always—determined by feelings ;” and they spoke accord- 
ing to their light. But while we shall continue to speak 
of feeling determining action, it will only be as we speak 
of the rising and the setting of the sun. Mr, Lewes is of 
a different opinion. Hesays: “We do so speak and are 
justified. For thereby we implicitly declare, whit 
psychology explicitly teaches, namely, that these two 
widely different aspects, objective and subjective, are but 
the two faces of one and the same reality.” If Mr. Lewes 
did not go farther than this I should not care to quarrel 
with his endeavour to put a new metaphysical meaning 
into the language of old error. But he thinks that on the 
strength of this hypothesis the material succession may 
be regarded as unbroken, and yet a rational interpre- 
tation found for the proposition—actions are prompted 
and really guided by feeling. Because the molecular 
changes in the brain which form part of the series of 
material changes involved in the production of motion 
may be held to be, in a metaphysical sense, the other side 
of what we know as feeling, Mr. Lewes somehow con- 
cludes that ‘‘we must declare consciousness to be an 
agent (in the production of motion), 71 ¢he same sense that 
we declare one change tn the organism to be an agent tn 
some other change” (the italics are by the author). Let 
us see. The word “consciousness” here denotes two 
things assumed by Mr. Lewes to be two faces of one 
thing. If we substitute for this word one of these deno- 
tations and say “ we must declare the molecular changes 
involved in the production of motion to be an agent, &c.,” 
the statement becomes the most empty tautology. If we 
give to the word “consciousness” its other meaning— 
feeling—the proposition becomes what Prof. Clifford calls 
“nonsense ;” and is, as Mr. Lewes says, placing feeling 
where “there is obviously no place for it—among material 
agencies.” If by “consciousness” Mr. Lewes rneans 
neither the molecular changes nor the feeling, but the 
something of which both are but aspects, then he is alto- 
gether beyond science, and for the moment it is enough 
to say that this metaphysical entity is zo¢ an agent “7 
the same sense,” &e. 

Corresponding to those feelings, which Mr, Lewes will 
have it inspire and guide movement, there are conditions 
of the organism which can be conceived as the causal 
antecedents of the movements—the feelings, as admitted, 
cannot. Our instinctive faith in the unity and constancy 
of things leaves us no room to doubt that identical organic 
conditions will ever be accompanied by identical feelings 
and followed by identical movements ; but this does not 
bring into view any scientific sense in which the feelings 
can be said to inspire and guide the movements. These 
for ever remain parts of an infinite series of physical con- 
sequents following on physical antecedents. This is the 
thesis at present so repulsive to many minds. Against 
this Mr. Lewes has nothing to advance. If any look to 
him for comfort they will find that, promising them bread, 
he gives them a stone—the same stone that has already 
set their teeth on edge. 

One word to correct a false impression that the fore- 
going critical remarks would leave on minds unacquainted 
with Mr. Lewes’ writings. Let no one suppose'that | have 
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not read the book with admiration. 
works, it is a repertory of suggestive fact and of equally 
valuable and suggestive thought; and if any reader 
derive from its perusal a tithe of the intellectual stimula- 
tion it has afforded me, he may regard his time as well 
spent. Reflective minds are diligently working towards 
clearer conceptions in a region that has hitherto been all 
obscurity. There is reason to believe that ere long philo- 
sophic thinkers of the highest rank will for the first time 
agree as to one or two fundamental conceptions. Few 
living men have done as much as Mr. Lewes to usher in 
this new era. Knowing my criticisms to be inspired 
solely by the same impersonal motives by which he has 
himself been sustained throughout his extensive labours, 
I am sure Mr. Lewes would be the last person to suggest 
that I could have made better use of the space at my 
ci,posal. Others, better qualified than myself, will draw 
attention to the importance of those parts of the work that 
I have not mentioned, as, for instance, the splendid essay 


on the Nervous Mechanism. 
DouGLAS A. SPALDING 


GORE'’S “ELECTRO-METALLURGY” 


The Art of Electro-Metallurgy ; [including all known 
Processes of Electro-deposition., By G, Gore, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Text-books of Science Series. (London : 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1877.) 


IDE: GORE has evidently spared no pains to make 
this text-book a complete manual of the art of 
electro-metallurgy. Beginning with the history of the 
subject, he gives an interesting account of the rise and 
development of the art, full of names and dates and 
references, and makes the early inventors tell, as far as 
may be, their own story by quoting freely from their 
published papers. Then comes a “theoretical division,” 
about which we have something to say presently, and 
this is followed by what forms the greater part of the 
work—a detailed account of practical methods of deposit- 
ing the various metals. This portion of the book, at once 
thoroughly circumstantial and comprehensive, cannot fail 
to prove most usefuljto the practical electroplater as well 
as to the scientific student. The metals most commonly 
employed in the arts receive, of course, most attention ; 
but almost none, even of the rarest metals, pass without 
notice, and the experiments are described with the pre- 
cision that comes only of experience. An admirable 
feature of Dr. Gore’s book is the habit, he has of giving 
specific references to the authorities he makes use of, so 
that any one with a library at his command may, if he 
choose, turn up the passages cited. The remainder of 
the book is filled by a ‘special technical section” con- 
taining various practical directions and details, and, in 
conclusion, we havea list of the books previously published 
on the subject and of the English patents referring to 
electro-metallurgy. The author is to be congratulated on 
the accumulation and systematic arrangement of an im- 
mense mass of information of a kind that will be welcomed 
alike in the workshop and{in the laboratory. 

If Dr. Gore had given us only the practical parts of his 
book we should have had little to say beyond praise and 
thanks. Unluckily, however, for himself as well as for 
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his readers, he has introduced a chapter on the theoretical 
principles which underlie the art of electro-deposition. 
Such theoretical réchaxwjés are often to be found in prac- 
tical text-books, but their existence is surely a thing to be 
protested against even when they are tolerably well writ- 
ten. Noone can hope to give a satisfactory account of 
chemical and electrical theory in fifty pages, and when 
his work is to form one of a series in which chemistry 
and electricity have already been treated of in separate 
books, the attempt is not only useless but unnecessary. 
These short abstracts are certainly not to be recom- 
mended to the novice ; and to the student who has already 
studied the subjects at greater length they are little short 
of an impertinence. In a book which stands by itself 
they might be tolerated if they were at once concise and 
accurate, giving what is needed and no more. In the 
case before us these extennating circumstances are all 
absent. That Dr. Gore’s “theoretical division” is not 
concise the following quotation will suffice to show :— 


“The strength of the current is equal to the electro- 
motive force divided by the resistance ; this is known as 
Ohm’s law; it is directly proportional to the electro- 
motive force, and inversely proportional to the resistance ; 
if the resistance remains the saine, and the electromotive 
force varies, the strength is directly proportional to the 
electromotive force; and if the electromotive force 
remains the same, and the resistance varies, it is inversely 
proportional to the whole of the resistance in the circuit ” 


(p. 71). 

As an instance of matter which might very well have 
been left out, take the following. After giving a table of 
conductivities, Dr. Gore proceeds :— 


“Tf the conduction-resistance of distilled water is so 
great in relation to that of copper, we can easily un- 
understand, by referring to the previous table, that the 
resistance of gases must be enormous, The electric 
conduction-resistance of air heated :to redness (sic) is 
30,000 greater than that of water, containing a 20,o0o0th 
part of its weight of sulphate. of copper in solution ” 
(P31). 

Why this long-buried result of E. Becquerel’s (here, by 
the way, the authority is not cited) should be unearthed 
forjthe benefit of students of electro-metallurgy is almost 
as puzzling as is the strange piece of @ Zrior7 reasoning 
in the first sentence, which, it is distressing to find, we 
are expected to understand easily. 

The ,vagueness‘and inaccuracy of some parts beggar 
criticism, and leave the reviewer but one weapon—a 
severe one indeed, but he has no other—he can only 
quote. Here are a few specimens chosen almost at 
random. 


“The fundamental act or principle of magneto-electric 
action is, wherever there ts varying magnetism, there ts 
an electric current induced in an adjacent closed circuit at 
right angles to it” (p. 57) ; the italics are the author’s. 

“The electromotive force, or strength of the current to 
overcome resistance, depends upon the degree of differ- 
ence of strength of chemical affinity of the two metals for 
the electro-negative constituents of the liquid” (p. 70). 

“The electromotive force (commonly called ‘the 
intensity ’) of thecurrent . . . ” (p. 337). 

“ As the clestrontotive force ts diminished by resistance, 
a diminution of resistance tn any part of the circuit will 
vucrease it” (p, 337); this extract we have ventured to 
italicise. 


“Motion of the articles is very advantageous .. . it 
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greatly diminishes the electric conduction-resistance which 
would be produced by polarisation, duc to layers of liquid 
of opposite electrical nature, collecting in contact with the 
electrodes ” (p. 3.44). 

“ Potential and tension.—Previous to the completion of 
the circuit and formation of an unimpeded current, the 
free ends of the polar wires attached to the two metals 
are charged with the two kinds of electricity in an 
accumulated or free static condition, and are in a state of 
eleclric potential, t.c., possessing a capability of doing 
electric work. These accumulated electricities in the 
wires may be detected by means of a very delicate 
electroscope. The free electricities are also in a state 
of /enston, constantly tending to escape and unite; and 
their degrees of tension may be measured by means of an 
electrometer” (p, 71). 


From which it would appear that the difference between 
potential and tension lies in the fact that the one is to be 
detected by an electroscope, and the other measured by 
an electrometer. It would be just as satisfactory a 
distinction, and would besides have the merit of being 
true, to say that “potential” is the shibboleth of the 
electrically unlearned, while ‘‘tension” is their refuge at 
all times. 

Over and over again we find such phrases as these :— 
“If the current to be measured is one of low electro- 
motive force” (p. 73); “a current of less quantity and 
greater electromotive force” (p. 338); and after we have 
been expressly told on p. 72 that there is no difference 
between currents except as regards their quantity per 
minute, it is surprising to learn that “as a general rule, 
the greater the electromotive force, and the smaller the 
quantity of the current, the harder and brighter is the 
deposited metal ” (p. 344). 

But it is needless to multiply examples. We have given 
enough to show how much Dr. Gore has done to mara 
really good book by adopting a precedent which, however 
well followed, is of very doubtful utility. In the present 
instance it may, perhaps, serve the good purpose of acting 
as a warning to future practical writers. 

We have noticed comparatively few typographical 
errors. Is it the author, or the printer, or the author’s 
evil genius, or the printer’s devil that we have to thank 
for this bewildering statement on p. 182 ?— 


“Silver may be cleaned in water in which potatoes 
have been boiled, and a superior polish is thus imparted 
to them.” 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Enumeracton de las Plantas Européas gue se halian como 
stluestres en la Provincta de Buenos Aires y en Pata- 
gonta. Por Carlos Berg. (Buenos Aires, 1877.) 


THIS is a very interesting list of European plants intro- 
duced by various means into the two above-mentioned 
countries. lt gives the relative abundance of each species 
and the conditions under which it is found. Altogether 
116 Dicotyledons, 30 Monocotyledons, and 8 Cryptogams 
are mentioned. Of these no less than 108 are common 
to Britain. As might be expected, the natural orders 
Compositz and Graminez, each with 20 species, and 
Caryophylleze with 12, are the strongest in point of number 
of species. Many notes are scattered through the twenty- 
four pages, from which we learn that under such extremely 
different conditions some of our British plants attain 
extraordinary dimensions. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Zhe Editor does not hold himselt responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice ws taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
zs impossible otherwise to ensure the appiarance even of com- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


Optical Spectroscopy of the Red ‘End of the Solar 
Spectrum 


BEING now, with my wife, on the return voyage from a private 
spectroscopic experiment on solar light in Lisbon, there appear 
to be two or three reasons why I should request your leave to 
send this preliminary note to NATURE before attempting to 
publish anywhere a full account of what was seen. 

As the /irs¢ of these reasons, 1 may mention that the continual 
assistance kindly afforded us by M. Oom, the Astronomer- Royal 
of Portugal, and the several facilities obligingly granted to us, 
through his intervention, by the Portuguese Government, render 
an early and hearty acknowledgment imperative. All the more 
so, toa, as the last and most successful series of observations, 
through four successive days of blazing sunshine, without the 
smallest speck or suspicion of a clond anywhere from morning to 
evening cach day, was made in a new suite of rooms recently 
prepared for the local astronomer’s residence in the Royal Park 
of the Ajnda, 

The secozd reason is the pleasing one to confess, that out of 
four prismatic arrangements tried in the same spectroscope—the 
one which had the highest dispersion (viz., 32° from A to II) 
gave also the best and most satisfactory definition, showing 
thereby such wondrously fine and minute detail amongst close 
lines as to canse it to be almost invariably employed, and ‘that 
prismatic arrangement, I am happy to say, was lately made for 
me by Mr. Adam Hilger, of 192, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, on his own long-approved plan of three powerful and 
symmetrical compound prisms, while the eye-piece of the 
telescope, also by him, was of rock-crystal, and fitted with his 
peculiar reference line for micrometer mensuration, 

The ¢dir? reason is the total contradiction given by the best 
of these observations to some conspicuous features of the Royal 
Society’s last publication on the red end of the solar spectrum, 
when seen at a high altitude with their second and most improved 
“Indian Spectroscope.” 

Our late £.isbon measures, though made at a station close to 
the sea-level, were yet, near the noon of each day there, and 
on a midsummer sun in that latitude, taken through alinost the 
very same ¢Aickness of atmosphere, as the Royal Society’s, and 
Mr. Hennessey’s high-sun series on the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. But those Indian observations having been printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions so long ago as 1574, I should be 
glad to know whether either the Royal Society or anyone else 
has published further particulars of the extreme red end of the 
solar optical spectrum since then. Pazzi SMYTH, 

Astronomer-Royal for Scotland 


The Cretaceous Flora of America 


Neak the close of his very interesting lecture ‘On the Tropical 
Forests of Ilampshire,” published in NaTuRE (vol. xv. pp. 229, 
258, 279) Mr. J. S. Gardner says :—‘‘ I have great doubts, how- 
ever, as to the correct position of many of the foreign so-called 
cretaceous beds. Those of America, from which most of the 
list of dicotyledons of this period is derived, appear to me, 
from the character of their fauna, to be rather lower eocene, 
or at most, filling in the gap hetween our chalk and London 
clay. Most of the shells have a marvellously eocene-like aspect, 
and I take it that the presence of an ammonite, and some few 
other forms of shells which in England do not reach above the 
chalk, should not be taken as conclusive evidence of the antiquity of 
the bed, as, although migrated from our seas, they may very well 
have lived on in other regions. Itisinconsistent to assume that 
no ammonite lived on in any part of the world to a more recent 
period than that of our chalk.” 

From these remarks it is evident that Mr. Gardner is not fully 
informed in regard to the evidence which exists on the question 
he has raised ; and as the subject is one of great interest, and 
one which it is necessary should be carefully understood by those 
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who write upon the progress of plant life on the globe, I take 
the liberty of reporting briefly what we really know in regard to 
the cretaceons flora of the North American continent. 

Some twenty years ago numerous impressions of angiosper- 
mous leaves were brought by Dr. Hayden and myself from the 
group of sandstones which lie at the base of our cretaceous 
system. Outline sketches of a part of these were sent by Mr. 
Meek to Prof. Heer, of Zuri-h, JTe pronounced them miocene 
tertiary. To this conclusion he was led by their high botanical 
rank, their generic affinities with miocene plants, and the sup- 
posed identity of some of them with miocene species, 

The announcement of Prof. Heer’s decision led to a somewhat 
earnest discussion, in which Frof. Heer, M. J. Marcou, and Mr. 
Leo Lesquereux supported the view that the plants in question 
were tertiary, while Messrs. Meek and myself asserted that they 
were cretaceous, because the strata which contain them are over- 
lain by more than 2,000 feet of limestones filled with charac- 
terlstic cretaceous fossils, a number of which are identical with 
those found in the gault and chalk of Europe. An end was 
finally put to this debate by M. Marcou and Prof. Capellini, of 
Bologna, going to Kansas and collecting a large number of these 
leaves from beds overlain by unmistakable cretaceous strata. 
The tre position of this flora was then not only acknowledged 
but proclaimed by these gentlemen, and since that time every 
geologist in America has accepted the statement which I made in 
my letter to Messrs. Meek and Hayden in 1858, and in my article 
on the Ancient Vegetation of North America (ferican Journal 
of Science, vol, xxix, 1860, p. 208), that ‘‘the American flora 
assumed nearly the botanical character it now has in the cre- 
taceous age, and that our lower cretaceous rocks contain the 
remains of sixty or seventy species of angiospermous trees, many 
of which belong to our most common living genera, such as 
Quercus, Salix, Magnolia, Platanus, Liriedendron, Fagus, Alnus, 
Liguidambar, &c.” 

Since the settlement of this question a large number of 
additions bave been made to the then known species of this 
flora, and it is probably not too much to say that we have 
obtained leaves of nearly one hundred species of angiospermous 
trees from the base of our cretaceous system, the equivalent of 
the upper greensand of England. 

All the leaves figured in Lesquereux’s ‘‘ Fossil Flora of the 
Western Territories,” part I1., were obtained from this horizon, 
and a large number of additional species have been described by 
Prof. Heer in his ‘‘ Phyllites Cretacea,” or by myself in ‘‘ Our 
Later Extinct Floras,” while many others yet wait publication. 

The plants of our upper cretaceous and tertiary rocks have 
not yet been fully described, and there is some difference of 
opinion as to where the line should be drawn between these two 
systems, but it is quite certain that a large part of the species 
described by Mr. Lesquereux from the ‘‘ lignite beds,” and 
referred by him to the tertiary, are really cretaceous; not only 
because they are associated with Ammonites, Inoceramus, and 
other cretaceous fossils, but because the strata which contain 
them underlie unconformahly the Coryphodon beds, the base of 
our eocene. Whatever shall be ultimately decided in regard to 
the line of separation between our later cretaceous and earlier 
tertiary strata, this will in po wise affect our conclusions in 
regard tothe general facies of the American cretaceous flora. 
The statements made many years since are confirmed by all 
fresh evidence, and now stand unquestionable, that between the 
trias and the chalk—we know nothing of our Jurassic flora— 
the vegetation of North America was revolutionised, and that at 
the beginning of our cretaceous age it had assumed essentially 
the character and consisted chiefly of the same generic elements 
that it exhibits now. 

I may also add that up to the present time no species of ls- 
monites, Baculites, ox Jnoceramus have yet been found in America 
above the cretaceous system; and that so far as we now know, 
these genera are as decisive of the age of the strata which 
contain them here as in the Old World. J. S. NEWBERRY 

Columbia College, New York, June 19 


Meteorological Notes from Lisbon 


THE following meteorological notes, compiled in great part 
from the daily bulletins of the Observatorio Real of Lisbon, 
supplemented by observations made by myself, by means of a 
Casella’s self-registering thermometer and a good aneroid baro- 
meter, durmg a seven months’ residence in that city, may not 
be without some value to weather observers. I arrived on 
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October 15, consequently the observations for this month refer 
only to the latter half. ‘The records were made at 9 A.M. and 
at5 P.M. To save space the readings will be given throughout 
{except for October) in the following order :—I. Barometer 
(reduced to sea-level), (2) the average of observations taken at 
9 a.M, (6) the highest, and (c) the lowest reading of the month. 
I]. Thermometer (Fahrenheit), (2) average of daily observations 
made at 9 A.M., (4) average of the highest, and (c) of the lowest 
readings in the twenty-four hours; (¢) the highest, and (¢) the 
lowest reading of the month. 111. Direction of Wind: N.S. E. 
W. represent the directions indicated, or any point thereof, after 
which the number of days is given on which it blew from that 
quarter. IV. The rain of the month is stated in inches. 

OcToBER, 1876.—The morning temperatures ranged from 
54° F. to 70° ; midday, from 62° to S0° ; and evening, 53° to 72°; 
the average of the night temperature for the half-month, 52°2 ; 
and the average rainfall for the same period was 3°8 inches, 
No wind record was kept. 

NovEMBER, 1876.—I. (a) 29°95, (4) 30°44, (c) 29°44. This 
last reading is the 1ecord of the 12th, and was accompanied by 
a terrific gale from the south-west, which wrought much damage 
both on land, on the river, and at sea. Several residents, who 
were not unfamiliar with earthquake shocks, averred that they 
felt a distinct tremor of the earth about 4 A.M., at which time 
the barometer registered 29 inches. In the Bay of Biscay on 
the same morning the lowest point reached by the mercury was 
28°25, as 1 was, 1 believe accurately, informed by the captain of 
a Glasgow steamer which arrived in the Tagus some days later. 
IL. (2) 57°°59, (2) 63°°9 (c) 54°09 (¢) 70°°98 (e) 46% III. N. 
7 days, S. 10, E. 7, W. 2; of 3 days no record. IV. Rain, 
1o inches, which tell on 17 days. This was one of the most 
rainy Novembers for many years. ‘The rainfall of the year 1874 
was 17°2, and that of 1875, 18°3 inches. The total amounts for 
the months of November from 1873-1875 was 5°5 inches, The 
mean of this month for the last twenty years is 4°3 inches. Most 
destructive floods occurred during the month. ; 

DECEMBER, 1876.—I. (a) 29°96, (4) 30°3, (¢) 29°4 inches. 
IL. (a) 54°°8, (2) 59'S, (c) 5176, (2) 65°°5, (e) 4g"2, THI. N. 5, 
S. 18, E. 0, W. 5, calm 3 days. 1V. Rain 19°19 inches on 28 
days, greatest fall on 1 day (6th) 3°2 inches, and least 003. 

January, 1877.—I. (2) 30°18, (6) 30°58, (c) 29°54 inches, 
Il. (a) §2°°93, (2) 58°°96, (c) 50°°S, (Z) 65°66, (2) 44°. ITT. N. 
17, S. 9, E. 0, W. 3, calm 2 days. IV. Rain which fell on 14 
days, 7°007 inches ; from Ist to roth, 6°069 inches. 

FEBRUARY, 1877.—I. (a) 30°35, (4) 30°54, (¢) 29°92 inches. 
IL. (a) 52°, (6) 56°°64, (c) 48°°29, (2) 67°°38, (e) 42°°9 (the lowest 
temperature of the seven months). III. N. 25, S. 1, E. 1, W. 
o, calm 1 day. 1¥V. Rain, which fell on 2 days, 1‘28 inches. 


Makgcu, 1877.—I. (2) 29°94, (4) 30°39, (c) 29°36 inches. II. 
{a) 47°°63, (4) 59°°34, (c) 48°°5, (2) 71°°6, (¢) 43°3. ILI. N. 10, 
$.9, E. 1, W. 6, calm 1, of 4 days no record, IV. Rain, 
which fell on 13 days, 2°5 inches. 

ApRiL, 1877.—1. (a) 29°92 (4) 30°13, (¢) 29°60 inches, II. 
(a) 65°°5 (6) 62°°9, (c) 51°°9, (@) 71°77, (e) 48°°2. III. N. 8, 


s. 8, E. 1, W. 11, 2 days unrecorded, 
68 


1V. Rain in 17 days, 


i would draw the attention of those threatened with bronchial 
or pulmonary complaints to this locality as a winter and spring 
refuge. The site of the city of Lisbon is finely chosen, facing 
almost due south, and the position of the principal part of the 
town in which the chief hotels are, is nearly sheltered from the 
northerly and easterly winds by surrounding heights. It is of 
easy access from England—3} days, and sometimes fewer, from 
Southampton by a royal mail steamer. Fires are rarely to be 
seen in a Portuguese sitting-room, and during the seven months 
of my sojourn there it was necessary only once or twice to have 
one in our room for an invalid’s sake. 1 had an opportunity of 
seeing many sufferers both ev rowée for, and again returning to 
England from, Madeira. Some of them complained much of 
the weather experienced there, and said how they wished they 
had remained in, Lisbon, where the climate seemed equally to 
suit them, and where they should have had at least more com- 
forts, more cheerful society, and more varied means for killing 
the Enemy—time. Henry O. FORBES 


Fertilisation of Flowers by Insects 


In my last article on Alpine Gentiana species, I supposed that 
the chief, if not the only fertiliser of G. davarica and verna might 
be Afacroglossa stellatarum with its proboscis of 2 5-28 mm. 
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length. Yesterday, near the Albula pass, 1 was happy enough 
to confirm this supposition by direct observation, Altogether I 
saw five specimens of Afacroglossa stellatarum at work, one on 
Gentiana bavarica and verna, three on Primula tntegrifolia, and 
one on Viola calcarata, each of them in a few minutes Jertili-ing 
some hundreds of flowers. For instance, the last of my five 
Macroglossa specimens, which I observed with the watch in my 
hand, in less than four minntes visited 108, and in other 63} 
minutes 194 flowers of I”. calcarata. 

As an illustration to what I have said in a former article on 
alpine orchids generally being adapted to cross-fertilisation by 
Lepidoptera, I may mention that near my present domicile there 
grow nine species of orchids, eight of which (Migritella Angusti- 
jfolia, Platanthera bifolia, Grymnadenia conopsea, odoratissima, 
albida, Tabenaria viriats, Orchis globosa, and wstitlata) are 
adapted to cross-fertilisation hy Lepidoptera, whilst only a single 
one (Orchis datifolia) is adapted to cross-fertilisation by other 
insects, HERMANN MULLER 

Wissenstein, Albula Valley, Switzerland, July 23 


Local Museums 


I HAVE read with very great interest both the letters and 
arlicles which have lately appeared in NATURE on the subject of 
local musenms. The suggestions offered by your various cor- 
respondents are in every way admirable, and my only excuse for 
adding my own name to the number is because I think that 
although a great deal has been said on the matter next to nothing 
has actually been done. If local museums are to be established 
amongst us as a means of promoting advancement in education 
the sooner the matter is taken in hand by those most competent 
to dea] with it the better. 

What I would strongly advocate is that a society be formed 
in London for the promotion of local museums. If Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins, and any others possessing the requisite attaimments 
for taking the matter in hand, would form an association of this 
kind, I, for one, and doubtless many others of your readers, 
would gladly subscribe and co-operate for the realisation of the 
scheme. J. ROMILLY ALLEN 

34, James Street, S.W. 


Proposed New Museum 


Now that the new Natural Ilistory Museum is approaching 
completion, will you allow me to call attention to a need which 
has probably been feit by others heside myself, and which we 
may hope will be met in the new institution ? This is a museum 
or collection of varieties of plants and animals produced by 
domestication. I need not enlarge upon the value of such a 
collection to the student of biology. The revolution in the 
philosophy of biology created by Mr. Darwin was founded upon 
an examination of such varieties, and I have small doubt that 
my plea will be seconded by botanists and zoologists who will 
speak with much greater authority than I can. 

I base my own request upon another ground, and one which 
touches very closely the science I am chiefly conversant with, 
namely, ethnology. Rutimeyer in Switzerland, Busk, Dawkins, and 
others in England, Brar.dt in Russia, and others elsewhere, have 
shown how invaluable the evidence furnished hy varieties of 
domestic animals is for elucidating the earlier history of our race. 
Yet there is no collection known to me anywhere except the one 
made by Mr. Darwin himself, illustrating the subject, and if one 
wishes to examine the various breed of cattle, sheep, dogs, or 
pigs, of vegetables and fruits, &c., which have become localised 
in various parts of the world, as the companions of man, one is 
entirely at a loss for materials in an accessible torm. 

May we hope that the very efficient staff of the National 
Museum will see their way to setting apart one room at least in 
which the variation of animals and plants under domestication 
may be shown, and the glorious discoveries of the greatest 
biologist of modern times may he fitly illustrated in the National 
Museum of the country whose science he has so adorned. 

Henry H, Ilowortn 


Adaptation of Plant Structure 


I HAVE lately observed a curious adaptation of plant-structure 
which has not, to my knowledge, been recorded in books, and 
which may be interesting to your botanical readers. 

There is in the Himalayas an Arum bearing a reniarkable 
resemblance ,to a cobra with its hood raised, which is well 
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known to natives and many Europeans by the name of the 
“cobra plant.” Standing immediately behind and above the 
spathe is a large ternate leaf, the two lower leatlets of which, at 
an early stage of growth, enfold the spathe and spadix, and sub- 
sequently stand in front of and partially conceal them from view. 
When, however, the anthers or the stigmas, as the case may he 
(for the plant is dicecions), are mature, the lower halves of these 
lateral leaflets fold close up over their upper halves, thus leaving 
the whole of the spathe conspicuously exposed to the notice of 
passing insects. J inclose a rough sketch made from a living 
plant. It will be observed that if the lateral leaflets w2re ex- 
tended they would conceal the flower from insects flying at a 
higher Icvel than the mouth of the spathe. It is therefore an 
advantage to the plant that they should assume this abnormal 
position. 

I may add that the resemblance of this arum to the cobra 
snake is very close, and cannot easily be accounted for. The 
diamond-shaped markings of the cobra’s head are counterfeited 
on the spathe, as also are the lines on the neck; while the 
tongue-like prolongation of the spadix and of the mid-rib of the 
spache serve to complete the resemblance of the plant to a living 
animal. As the cobra is almost unknown in the localities 
where this arum grows, it seems that the strange mimicry can 
be nothing more than accidental coincidence, even if any theory 
of advantage to the plant therefrom could be devised. But the 
“counterfeit presentment” is so striking that I am convinced 
any person who nnexpectedly saw this plant ‘‘ rearing its horrid 
head ” above the rank herbage of an Indian jungle would start 
back with horror. HENkY COLLETT 

Nagkunda, near Simla, June 15 


Rattle-snakes in Wet Weather 


I nAVE had much pleasure in reading Mr. Frank Buckland’s 
edition of ‘* White's Selborne.” Among the notes on page 448, 
Mr. Buckland says :—‘‘I know that rattle-snakes cannot play up 
their rattles in wet weather. The horn of the rattle becomes more 
or less saturated with water, and no sound can then be produced 
from it. By placing a rattle in a glass of water, and letting it 
soak awhile, 1 find this is the case.” 

Mr. Buckland’s dried rattle has led him into an error, The 
live rattle-snake can ‘‘ play up ” his rattle in the very wettest of 
wet weather. I have taken them alive on two occasions in the 
midst of a heavy rain, and I could discover no difference in their 
rattling powers. It is true, however, that rattle-snakes are 
seldom found in low moist places ; they frequent, by preference, 
high and dry ground, 

During the year 1873 I kept in my room a rattle-snake for 
eight months. In this time I came to know that ‘* Rattler,” so 
I called him, could ‘‘play up ” several, different notes indicative 
of anger, of pleasure, and of loneliness. 

I think that it will be found, upoa proper examination, that 
the fangs of tlie rattle-snake are shed just as the teeth of other 
animals. IIUNTER NICHOLSON 

East Tenn. University, Knoxville, Tenn., U.S.A. 


Meteors 


AT 9.48 last evening 1 saw a bright meteor pass downwards 
towards a Aquarius, where it disappeared. It emitted a bluish 
light, and although the moon was up, it shone for a few seconds 
with the brilliancy of Venus. A second smaller meteor passed 
upwards towards the zenith about 10.5. In both cases the 
vanishing point was near Delphinus. = W. AINSLIE Hos 

Brighton, July 30 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 

THE HERSCHELIAN COMPANION OF ALDEBARAN.—In 
a communication lately received from M. Cainille Flam- 
marion, it is endeavoured to show that the change of 
relative situation of the small star with respect to Alde- 
baran, is not accounted for by the proper motion of the 
latter, as was stated by Struve (“ Positiones Mediz,” 
p. ccxxvi.), but that it is necessary to admit the existence 
of avery appreciable proper motion of the companion, 
which would be the first instance of the kind in so small 
a star. M. Flammarion collects the various published 
measures and adds to them measures made by Mr, Gled- 
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hill in 1876, and by himself in 1877. Sir W. Herschel’s 
measures may be set aside at once as not sufficiently exact 
for a discussion of a moderate proper motion; his angle 
in 1781 is the result of a single measure, and his dis- 
tances, as is well known, are in defect, when they exceed 
aminute. Taking then Struve’s epoch, 1836'06, as the 
earliest reliable datum we possess, and bringing it up to 
Dembowski’s epoch, 1863'37, with Leverrier’s proper 
motion for Aldebaran, we find no greater difference than 
may be accounted for by unavoidable error of observation, 
so that Struve’s inference on comparing the Pulkowa 
measures, in 185t with the Dorpat measures of 1836, 
““itaque comes motus non est particeps, sed in ccelo 
quiesca videtur,’ and Dembowski’s conclusion when 
speaking of this object and of A Aurigz,” “Les dif- 
férences s’accordent assez bien avec les mouvements 
propres des deux principales,” are thus supported, The 
angle, however, should now be less than is assigned 
by Mr. Gledhill and M. Flammarion from their own 
measures (35°°5), and further careful measures will be 
desirable to clear up a possible question of personal 
equation. If we reduce Struve’s angle for 1836 with 
Leverrier’s proper motion of Aldebaran to the present 
year, we find an angle nearer 32°°5 than 35°°5. 


THE THIRD COMET OF 1759.—This comet was not 
observed until January, 1760, but appears in our catalogues 
as comet 1759 III., from the circumstance of the perihelion 
passage having occurred in December of that year. It 
approached very near the earth, but was not a conspicuous 
object more than a few days. There are several references 
to the comet in the Axnual Register for 1760, where we 
learn that it was “ discovered and astronomically observed 
by Mr. Dunn at his Academy at Chelsea,” who had 
determined the positions of Halley’s comet on every 
evening during the first week of May previous. Pingré 
states that the sky, having been constantly overcast at 
Paris for several days, all the astronomers of that capital, 
including Cassini de Thury, Maraldi, Lacaille, and Messier, 
detected the comet on the evening of January 8 ; Dunn is 
credited with having found it on January 1. It was seen 
at Lisbon on January 7. For the purpose of these 
remarks we shall adopt the elements of Lacaille, in 
deducing the apparent places of the comet. 

There is no reason why the comet should not have 
been found on January 1, if atmospherical conditions had 
been favourable, but it must have been on the morning, 
not on the evening of that day. In fact, the comet would 
rise soon after 1 o’clock A.M., in London, and would be 
upon the meridian a few minutes before six at an altitude 
of more than 23°. It is, however, distinctly stated in the 
Annual Register that Dunn discovered the comet in the 
evening, that “ it appeared to the naked eye like Jupiter 
or Venus through a thick fog, and made a near appulse 
to the star in Orion’s right knee, and moved more than 
four degrees of the heavens in four hours of time.” This 
can only refer to the evening of January 8. The elements 
give the following positions :— 


R.A. N.P.D. Distance from 
d. h. Gy G8 earth. 
January 8 § 838 59 99 55 «-. 0°0734 
53 8 12 84 17 98 34 0°0760 


There was, therefore a motion of upwards of four degrees 
in as many hours, and soon after midnight the comet 
would not be more than 13° from Orion’s right knee, or 
x Orionis. It is therefore pretty certain that Dunn did 
not precede other observers by a week, as might at first 
sight appear from the statement in the Register. Clouded 
skies had evidently prevailed in Western Europe for 
some days, and the comet was detected on the same 
evening, January 8, on the heavens clearing, in England, 
France, and Holland. 

The rapid course of this retrograde comet will be 
apparent from the following positions, calculated for 
Greenwich midnight, 
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R.A, N.P.D. Distance. 

Jan. § 165 36 109 22 O'rr2 

» 6 147 11 110 3 0'083 

» IZ 116 27 106 58 0068 

oO 84 17 98 34 0076 

» 9 64 9 91 30... Ov1OT 

a» 13 39 22 82933) Oza S 
Between January 7 and 8 the comet passed over 323° in 


arc of great circle, and was nearest to the earth soon after 
midnight on the former date. On January 9 in the 
evening Dunn says the comet passed near » and » in 
Eridanus, and we find from Lacaille’s elements that at 
5h. 39m, P.M. it would have the same right ascension as p, 
with only 40’ greater declination. So far as regards 
position the comet might have been observed as early as 
the day of perihelion passage, December 16, when it was 
in R.A. 199° and N.P.D. 103°, rising in London at 
2h, 45m, A.M. ; but the intensity of light was only 7i,th 
of that on the evening of January 8, when it was generally 
discovered. It is rather unfortunate that it was not 
observed over a longer period, since it appears certain 
that in its approach to perihelion it must have passed 
very near to the planet Jupiter, and we might expect a 
sensible deviation from the parabola. On November 7, 
1758, Lacaille’s orbit would give the comet’s distance from 
Jupiter less than o’os. 


METEOROLOGICAL NOTES 


SUN-SPOTS AND RAINFALL OF CaLCuUTTA.—Mr. E, 
Douglas Archibald, of Naini Tal, has written an in- 
teresting letter to The Englishman, the leading Calcutta 
newspaper, in which he shows from the observations 
made from 1837 to 1876, that the winter rainfall (Nov. 
to April inclusive) of Calcutta is marked by a distinct 
periodicity, the maximum rainfall occurring during the 
years of minimum sunspots, and the minimum rainfall 
during the years of maximum sun-spots. The following 
are the figures for the years of the sun-spot cycle begin- 
ning with the year of minimum sun-spots :— 


Average Rainfall. 


Ist and 2nd year of cycle ... 6°44 inches 
3rd and 4th 5 "ee SRE on 
5th and 6th on aeAtda a 
7th and 8th ; oe SOR x 
gth and 1oth Fs nae OTT ae 
11th ” 8°49 ” 


the average rainfall for the forty years being 5:41 inches. 
Mr. Archibald is of opinion that this peculiarity, which 
is the reverse of what obtains as regards the rainfall of 
the whole year, in its relation to sunspots, will be 
found not to occur much farther south than Calcutta, 
and that it will be more decidedly marked over the 
region farther to the north lying more immediately under 
the great range of the Himalayas. ‘The point is one of 
very considerable interest and deserves the fullest inves- 
tigation, since, if the supposition proves to be correct, it 
will doubtless lead to a more exact method of examining 
the rainfall in its relation to sun-spots. It may be 
remarked that the winter rainfall at Sydney (in the 
southern hemisphere) from 1840 to 1876, which is situated 
within the latitudes indicated by Mr. Archibald, exhibits 
the same peculiarity as that of Calcutta in its relation to 
the sun-spot period. 


WINDS OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC.—M. Brault an- 
nounces the publication by the French Marine of a series 
of new meteorological charts giving the direction and force 
of the winds of the South Atlantic for each of the four 
seasons, the charts being similar to those published by 
M. Brault about two years ago on the winds of the North 
Atlantic. The new charts contain the results of 189,573 
observations of the wind. The general movement of the 
winds in summer over this portion of the globe resembles 
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an immense whirl whose centre is about 30°-35° lat. S,, 
and 10°-20° long. W. The whirling movement is in 
a direction contrary to that of the hands of a watch, 
being thus opposite to the general circulation of the 
atmosphere over the North Atlantic-in summer. Out 
from this centre winds blow in all directions, the more 
important being the south-east trades, which are de- 
flected to south and south-south-west off the coast of 
Africa, and to east-south-east and east on approach- 
ing America; then in succession north-east, north, and 
north-west winds on advancing southward along the 
coast of America, merging finally in the westerly winds 
which blow across the Atlantic from Cape Horn to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Looking both at the direction and 
force of the winds, M. Brault concludes that the results 
establish beyond a doubt the fact that, contrary to views 
entertained up to a comparatively recent date, there does 
not exist any tropical] zone stretching across the South 
Atlantic, characterised by the prevalence of calms and 
light variable breezes. These results are in entire accord- 
ance with recent researches into the atmospheric move- 
ments over this region, and are of peculiar interest when 
viewed in connection with the distribution of atmospheric 
pressure and its variation with season over South America, 
the South Atlantic, and South Africa. 


CLIMATE OF KOSSEIR, ON THE RED SEA.—In the last 
number of the Fournal of the Austrian Meteorological 
Society, p. 225, there is an interesting article on the 
climate of Kosseir, on the Red Sea, based on a year’s 
observations by Dr. Klunzinger during 1872-73. The 
interest of the climate of this region lies in its extreme 
character in certain directions, and the regularity of 
occurrence of its changes from season to season. The 
mean atmospheric pressure is 30'020 inches, rising to the 
maximum 30°213 inches in January, and falling to the 
minimum 29'863 inches in July, showing thus a vari- 
ation of o°350 inches in the monthly means. The 
mean temperature is 76°3, the warmest month, August, 
being 84°°9, and the coldest, January, 64°°9. There is 
little cloud in any season, and in summer the skies 
are constantly all but cloudless. A prominent feature 
of the climate is its dryness, the mean relative humidity 
for the year being only 56, falling in June to 51, and 
rising to 62in November. This great dryness is due to 
the winds, which are northerly and north-westerly during 
the whole year, the only change being from about north- 
noith-west in summer to north-west in winter. Occa- 
sionally, however, when easterly winds set in, the air 
becomes so saturated that everything is wetted with the 
vapour with which it is heavily charged. On June 4, 
1873, a “ Samum” commenced (north-north-west, force 7), 
the horizon having a grey troubled appearance, the sky 
cloudless, and the air hot and dry ; it continued till the 
6th, and it was during this strong dry wind that the 
highest temperature, 93°°9, was observed. 


DROUGHT IN CANADA.—An unusual drought has pre- 
vailed in Canada during the past spring. Little rain 
having fallen for ten weeks, the waters of the Ottawa and 
St. Maurice, two of the principal lumbering rivers, have 
been reduced to their summer level, having never before 
been so low at this season. A serious consequence of 
this state of matters is, that very large quantities of the 
finest timber of the dominion must remain in the woods 
till next year. 


EARLY ALLUSIONS TO THE MAGNETIC 
NEEDLE 

at recent meetings of the Literary and Philosophical 

“ Society of Manchester interesting contributions to 

the subject were made. Ina paper by Mr. H. Grimshaw 

he refers to such an allusion in a work entitled, “An 

Apologie of the Power and Providence of God in the 
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Government of the World; or, An Examination and 
Censure of the Common Error touching Nature’s Per- 
petual and Universal Decay: Divided into Four Books.” 
The author is one “G. H.,” D.D. (Doctor of Divinity), 
and the work is printed at Oxford by Jobn Litchfield and 
William Turner, “Printers to the famous University,” 
Anno Domini 1627, being therefore exactly 250 years old. 

The third book of the four into which the work is 
divided treats of “The pretended decay of mankind in 
regard and duration, of strength and stature, of arts and 
wits.” The tenth chapter of this third book is said to be 
“Touching diverse artificiall workes and usefull inven- 
tions, at leastwise matchable with those of the ancients, 
namely and chiefly the invention of Printing, Gunnes, 
and the Sea-Card or Mariners Compasse.” This tenth 
chapter again, for such is the orderly division of the 
subjects, is subdivided into four sections, and the fourth 
of these is headed ‘Of the use and invention of the 
Mariners Compasse or sea-card, as also of another 
excellent invention sayd to be lately found out upon the 
Load-stone, together with the conclusion of this com- 
parison touching Arts and Wits, with a saying of Bodius, 
and another very notable one of Lactantius.” 

It is in the account of this “excellent invention sayd 
to be lately found out upon the loadstone” that a curious 
prevision or dream, so to speak, of the application of 
electricity as a means of communication occurs, and there 
is small wonder that the old philosopher called it as he 
does further on, “an excellent and secret conclusion upon 
the stone,” for, whilst perusing his description, one can 
hardly imagine that the writer has not in his mind’s eye 
one of our most modern telegraphic instruments. The 
paragraph is as follows :— 

“Another excellent and secret conclusion upon this 
stone, pretended to be found out in these latter times, is, 
that by touching two needles with the same stone, they 
being severally set so as they may turne upon two round 
tables, having on their borders, the A/fhadct within 
circlewise, if two friends agreeing upon the time, the one 
in Paris, the other in London (having each of them their 
table thus equally fitted) be disposed upon certayne dayes 
and at certaine houres to conferre, it is to bee done by 
turning the needle in one of the tables to the A/phaéet, 
and the other, by Sy#zpathze will turn itself in:the same 
manner in the other table though never so farre distant : 
which conclusion if infallibly true, may likewise proove of 
good and great consequence ; howsoever, I will sct it 
down as ] find it described by Famfanus Strada in 
imitation of the stile and vaine of Lucretius.” 


Magnest genus est lapidis mirabile, &e., &e. 


Then follows the extract in Latin, with the English 
translation in verse attached. 

It will be acknowledged by any one familiar with the 
instrument, that the dial telegraph of Cooke and Wheat- 
stone, invented subsequently to their first upright needle 
form, most curiously carries out the ideal description of 
this old author, and it will be seen that the date at which 
his work is written was nearly 200 years prior to the first 
attempt made to communicate at a distance by means of 
magnetic needles. 

Prof. Stanley Jevons, in a subsequent paper, stated that 
ten years ago he spent some trouble in investigating this 
curious anticipation of the telegraph, but only published 
the results in the form of a brief anonymous article in a 
weekly newspaper. This curious subject, Mr. Jevons 
thinks, has not received the attention which it seems to 
deserve, but it was not wholly unknown. The Abbé 
Moigno, in his “ Traité de Télégraphie Electrique” 
(Paris, 1852), alludes to what he calls this “ Charmant 
yéve, ou operation necromancienne,” and he points out 
that Addison had quoted the remarkable verses of 
Famianus Strada in the Spectator, No. 241. Addison 
speaks of “a chimerical correspondence between two 
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friends by the help of a loadstone.” Strada’s remarkable 
lines are also quoted and translated in Mr. George 
Dodd’s account of “ Railways, Steamers, and Telegraphs: 
a Glance at their Recent Progress and Present State” 
(Chambers, 1867). Mr. Jevons found allusions to a 
magnetic telegraph running through many scientific, or 
quasi-scientific, warks of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Sir Thomas Browne, in his “ Pseudodoxica 


Epidemica,” says :—“ The conceit is excellent, and, if the | 


effect would follow, somewhat divine ;” and he speaks of 
it as aconceit “whispered thorow the world with some 
attention, credulous and vulgar auditors readily believing 
it, and more judicious and distinctive heads not altogether 
rejecting it.” Sir Thomas, it would seem, submitted the 
matter to experiment, but found that though the needles 
were separated but half a span, when one was moved 
“ the other would stand like Hercules’ pillars ” 

Joseph Glanvill, in his Sceps¢s Sczentifica (1665), dis- 
cusses the objections of Sir Thomas Browne, and concludes 
that “there are some hints in natural operation that give 
us probability that it is feasible” How can we read 
without wonder these words written by Glanvill more 
than 200 years ago? “Though this pretty contrivance 
possibly may not yet answer the expectation of inquisitive 
experiment, yet ’tis no despicable item that by some other 
such way of magnetick efficiency it may hereafter with 
success be attempted, when magical history shall be 
enlarged by riper inspections ; and ’tis not unlikely but 
that present discoveries might be improved to the per- 
formance.” It is evident that Glanvill treats the matter 
quite seriously as a scientific possibility. The Marquis 
of Worcester probably refers to the magnetic telegraph 
when he speaks of ‘intelligence at a distance communi- 
cative, and not limited to distance, nor by it the time 
prolonged.” (Dirck’s “ Life of Worcester,” p. 357.) 

Mr. Jevons: tried to trace these notions to the first 
inventor, but, as might be expected, without much success. 
Strada attributed the invention to the celebrated Cardinal 
Bembo, the secretary of Leo X., but as Bembo (who died 


in 1547) was a historian and literary character, it ishardly | 


likely that he would originate a scientific conception of 
the sort. The earliest books in which Mr. Jevons found 
allusions to a magnetic telegraph is the Natseral Magic 
of Baptista Porta, published in 1589. In the seventh 
book he describes the “wonders of the magnet,” saying 
in the preface, “I do not fear that with a long absent 
friend, even though he be confined by prison walls, we 
can communicate what we wish by means of two compass 
needles circumscribed with an alphabet.” In the eighteenth 
chapter of the same book, he describes the experiment of 
putting a magnet under a table and moving thereby a 
needle above the table. ‘This experiment, as Porta 
remarks, was known to St. Augustine, and an exact 
description will be found in his “De Civitate Dei,” a 
work believed to have been begun AD. 413, It seems 
probable that this passage in St. Augustine suggested the 
notion either to Porta, Bembo, or some early Italian 
writer, and that thus it came to be, as Sir Thomas Browne 
says, “ whispered thorow the world.” 

Mr. William E, A, Axon refers to the passage in Strada 
in which he supposes the loadstone to have such virtue 
that “if two needles be touched with it, and then balanced 
on separate pivots, and the one be turned in a particular 
direction, the other will sympathetically move parallel to 
it. He then directs each of these needles to be poised 
and mounted on a dial having the letters of the alphabet 
arranged round it. Accordingly, if one person has one 
of the dials and:another the other, by a little pre-arrange- 
ment as to details, a correspondence can be maintained 
between them at any distance by simply pointing the 
needles ta the letters of the required words.” The date 
of the first edition of Hakewill’s “Apologie or Declaration 
of the Power and Providence of God in the Government 
of the World” is 1627; but the work of Strada’s from 


| and the like. 


which he quotes was published ten years earlier. Famianus 
Strada was born at Rome in 1572, and his “ Prolusiones 
Academice et Paradigmata Eloquentiz” appeared at 
Rome in 1617. Several editions of his “ Prolusiones” 
have been printed in this country. The particular-poem 
referring to the loadstone has been translated into English, 


| and is printed in “ The Student ; or, Oxford and Cambridge 


Miscellany,” 1750. The passage is referred to by Addison 
in a paper tn the Sfectator, No. 241, and in the Guardian, 
No. 119. In the former of these he adds: “ In the mean- 
while, if ever this invention should be revived or put in 
practice, 1 would propose that upon the lover’s dial-plate 
there should be written not only the four-and-twenty 
letters, but several entire words which have always a 
place in passionate epistles: as flames; darts; die; 
language ; absence; Cupid; heart ; eyes;. hang; drown; 
This would very much abridge the lover’s 
pains in this way of writing a letter, as it would enable 
him to express the most useful and significant words with 
a single touch of the needle.” 

The subject is an interesting one, and seems to us well 


| worth being followed out. 


EVOLUTION OF NERVES AND NERVO- 
SYSTEMS! 
Il. 


f S the Medusz are thus the lowest animals in which 

a nervous system has yet been discovered, we have in 
them the animals upon which we may experiment with the 
best hope of being able to elucidate all questions concerni’ g 
the origin and endowments of primitive nervous tissues. 
1 have therefore spent much time and labour, both last 


| year and this year, in cultivating this field of inquiry ; 


and as it is a field whose ground had never oefore been 

coken, and whose fertility has proved itself prodigious, it 
is not surprising that I should have reaped a rich harvest 
of results. So far as these results have any bearing on 
the general theory of evolution, their character is uni- 
formly such as that theory would lead us to expect. For 
if | had two hours at my disposal instead of one, J might 
mention a number of facts which tend to show, in a very 


| striking manner, that the primitive nervo-muscular tissues 


of the Medusa, in respect of their physiological pro- 
perties, present unmistakable affinities, on the one hand 
with the excitable tissues of certain plants, and on the 
other hand with the nervo-muscular tissues of higher 
animals, But not having time to go into this matter, I 
shall on the present occasion restrict myself to describing 
such of my results as tend to substantiate Mr, Herbert 
Spencer’s theory concerning the mode in which nerves and 
nervo-systems have been evolved, And I adopt this course, 
not only because J feel that any facts bearing on so import- 
ant a subject cannot fail to be of interest to all intelligent 
persons, but also because I think that this is a place best 
suited for publishing the somewhat speculative inferences 
which I have drawn from my facts. If these inferences 
are correct, their philosophical as well as their scientific 
influence will be great and far-reaching ; but until they 
shall have been more completely verified I have not 
thought it desirable to adduce them in my communica- 
tions to the Royal Society. Referring, therefore, those 
among you who may be interested in the research as a 
whole to the Philosophical Transactions, | will now invite 
your attention to a connected interpretation of some of 
the facts that it has yielded—an interpretation which I 
here publish for the first time. 

To begin, then, with this diagram, Fig.2. It represents 
Aurelia aurita, with its polypite cut off at the base, and 
the under, or concave, surface of the bell exposed to 
view. The bell, when fully expanded as here represented, 
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is about the size of a soup-plate, and in it all the ganglia 
of the margin are collected into the eight marginal bodies ; 
so that on cutting out these eight marginal bodies total 
paralysis of the bell ensues. But although the bell is 
thus paralysed as to its sfoxfaneous movements, it con- 
tinues responsive to stimulation ; for every time you 
prick or electrify any part of the contractile sheet, a wave 
of contraction starts from the point which you stimulate, 
and spreids from that point in all directions as from a 
centre. Such contractile waves, at ordinary temperatures, 
travel at about the rate of a foot and a half per second; 
and the important question with regard to them which we 
shall have to consider to-night is this—Are they merely 
of the nature of muscle-waves, such as we see in undit- 
ferentiated protoplasm, or do they require the presence of 
rudimentary neive-fibres to convey them—the s/zmu/ius 
wave in the rudimentary #7 ve-fibres progressively causing, 
as it advances, the coztracti/e wave in the rudimentary 
muscle-fibres ? 

Now the great argument in favour of these contractile 
waves being muscle-waves, and nothing more, is simply 
this—that the contractile tissue is able to endure im- 
mensely severe forms of section without the contractile 
waves init becoming blocked. For instance, when the 
tell of -lu7e/va is cut as here represented, Fig. 3, and any 
pait of the circle is stimulated, a contractile wave radiates 


from the point of stimulation just as it did before the 
cuts were introduced, notwithstanding the wave has now 
to zig-zag round and round the ends of the overlapping 
cuts. Similarly, if instead of employing artificial stimu- 
lation, a single ganglion (g) be left 7 s7/« while all the 
other seven are removed, contractile waves will radiate 
in rhythmical succession from the single remaining 
ganglion, and course all the way round the disc. 
Now this experiment seems to prove that the contractile 
waves depend for their passage, not on the conductile 
function of any primitive nervous net-work, but on the 
protoplasmic qualities of the primitive muscular tissue. 
The experiment seems to prove this, becanse so severe a 
form of section would seem of necessity to destroy the 
functional continuity of anything resembling such a 
nervous net-work as we observe in higher animals. 

Here, again, Fig. 4,is another form of section. Seven mar- 
ginal bodies having been removed as before, the eighth cne 
was made the point of origin of a circumferential section 
which was then carried round and reund the disc in the 
form of a continuous spiral—the result, of course, being 
this long riband-shaped strip of tissue with the ganglion 
(g) at one end, and the remainder of the swimming-bell 
at the other. Well, as before, the contractile waves 
alway’s originated at the ganglion ; but now they had to 
course all the way along the strip until they arrived at its 
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other extre m‘ty, and as cach wave arrived at that extre- 
mity it delivered its influence into the remainder of the 
swiinming-bell, which thereupon contracted. Hence, 
from this mode of section as from the last one, the deduc- 
tion certainly appears to be that the passage of the 
coniractile waves cannot be dependent on the presence of 
a ncrvous plexus; for nothing could well be imagined as 


more destructive of the continuity of such a ph xus than 
this spiral mode of section must be. 

Nevertheless there is an important body of evidence to 
be adduced on the other side ; but as I can only wait to 
state a few of the chief points, I shall confine my obser- 
vations to the spiral mode of section. First of all, then, 
Lhave invariably found it to be the case that if this mede 
of section be carried on sufficiently far, a point is sooner 
or later sure to come at which the contractile waves cease 
to pass forward: they become blocked at that point. 
Moreover, the point at which such blocking of the waves 
takes place is extremely variable in different individuals 
of the same species. Sometimes the waves will become 


a 
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blocked when the strip is only an inch or less in length, 
while at other times they continue to pass freely from end 
to end of a strip that is only an inch broad and nearly a 
yard long ; and between these two extremes there are all 
degrees of variation. Now if we suppose that the in- 
fluence of the ganglion at the end of the strip is propa- 


' gated as a mere muscle-wave along the strip, 1 cannot see 
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why such a wave should ever become blocked at all, still 
less that the point at which it does become blocked should 
be so variable in different individuals of the same species. 
On the other hand, if we suppose the propagation of the 
ganglionic influence to be more or less dependent on the 
presence of a more or less integrated nerve-plexus, we 
encounter no difficulty ; for on the general theory of evo- 
lution it is to be expected that if such fibres are present 
in such lowly animals they should not be constant as to 
position, 

But there is a still stronger argument in favour of 
nerve-fibres, and it is this, At whatever point in a spiral 


strip which is being progressively elongated by section the | 


blocking of the contractile wave takes place, such block- 
ing is sure to take place completely and exclusively at that 
point. Now 1 cannot explain this invariable fact in any 
other way than by supposing that at that point the section 
has encountered a line of functionally differentiated tissue 
—has severed an incipient nerve. 

Such, some of you may remember, was the state of the 
evidence when | last addressed you upon this subject. 
On the whole I provisionally adopted the view that all 
parts of the rudimentary muscular sheet of the Meduse 
are pervaded by a plexus of rudimentary nerves, or “lines 
of discharge ;” and I explained the fact of the tissues in 
some cases enduring such severe forms of section without 
suffering loss of their physiological continuity, by suppos- 
ing that all the rudimentary nerve-fibres composing the 
plexus to be capable, in an extraordinarily high degree, of 
vicarious action. If you were to represent the hypo- 
thetical nervous plexus by a sheet of muslin, it is clear 
that however much you were to cut the disc of muslin with 
such radial or spiral sections as are represented in the 
diagrams, you could always trace the threads of the mus- 
lin with a needle round and round the disc without once 
interrupting the continuity of your tracing; for on coming 
to the end of a divided thread you could always double 
back on it and choose another thread which might be 
running in the required direction. And this is what I 
last year stated to be my opinion as to what took place in 
the fibres of the hypothetical nervous p'exus ;--whenever 
a stimulus wave arrives at a cut, | imagined it to double 
back and pass into the neighbonring lines of dis- 
charge, which I thus supposed to act vicariously for the 
divided line. 

Siich, then, when last I addressed you, was the stand- 
ing of this question as to the character of these highly 
remarkable contractile waves. On the whole 1 decided in 
favour of a rudimentatary nervous plexus, notwithstand- 
ing the improbability that such a plexus should be capable 
of vicarious action in all its parts to so almost unlimited 
a degree.' Iam glad to say that this decision has now 


_t This antecedent improbability is not so overwhelming as it is at first 
sight apt to appear; for we must remember that in a peripheral nervous 
plexus as we meet with itin the higher animals—?.¢., in the fully evolved form 
of such a structure—each of the constituent nerve-fibres is provided with an 
insulating coat for the very purpose of preventing vicarious action among 
these fibres and the consequent confusion among the reflex mechanisms 
which such vicarious action would manifestly occasion. But because insn- 
lation of peripheral nerve-fibres is thus an obvious necessity in the case of 
a fully evolved nervons plexus, it by no means follows that any high degree 
of insulation shou'd be required in the case of an inc'pient nervous p'extis. 
Oa the contrary, any hypothesis as to the manner in which nerve-fibres first 
begin to be differentiated from protoplasm must suppose that the conduetile 
function of the incipient nervous tracts precedes any structure, such as that 
of nerve-coats, whereby this function is strictly confined to particular tracts. 
The antecedent probability being thus in favour of the view that insulting 
structures are a prodret of later evolution than are the essential nervous 
structures which they insulate, it would clearly be very hazardousto draw any 
analogy hetweeno an incipient nervons plexussuchas I suppose to be present in 
the Medu:z, and a fully-evolved peripheral plexus of any of the higher ani- 
mals. A less hazardous analogy would be furnished by the fibres which cceur 
in the central nervous system of the higheranimals; for here it may be said, 
both @ priori from Mr Spencer's theory and d fostes for? feom histological in- 
dications, that the nerve-fibres occurin various degrees of differentiation. And 
that vicarious action is possible to some considerable extent through a bridge of 
the grey matterof the cord, has been shown bythe double hemi-sectinn experi- 
ments of Brown-Séquard. Moreover, the admirab'e experiments of Goltz wauld 
seem to indicate that vicarious actionisalso possibletoa large extent among the 
ultimate elements of the brain I may add that recent research has tended to 
suggesta aovel dete pe of the way in which certain poisons, such as 
strychaia, act upou the cord ; for whereas it has hitherto beea supposed that 


been further justified by some additional observations 
which are of the first importance. For since my last lecture 
] have noticed the fact that reflex action takes place be- 
tween the marginal ganglia of the Medusz and all the con- 
tractile tissues of the animal. Thus, for instance, if you 
seize the polypite witha pair of forceps, the marginal ganglia 
almost immediately set the swimming-bell in violent mo- 
tion—thereby showing that the stimulus must have coursed 
up the polypite to its point of insertion in the bell, and then 
down the sides of the bell to the ganglia, so causing them 
to discharge by reflex action, Again, suppose that seven of 
the eight ganglia bave been removed from the margin of 
Aurelia, and that any part of the contractile disc is stimu- 
lated too gently to start a contractile wave from the point 
immediately stimulated, a contractile wave will nevertheless 
shortly afterwards start from the ganglion—thns showing 
that a s/zzulus wave must have passed through the con- 
tractile sheet to the ganglion, and so caused the ganglion 
to discharge. Indeed in many cases the passage of this 
stimulus wave admits of being actually see. For it isa 
peculiarity of the numberless tentacles which fringe the 
margin of this Medusa, that they are more excitable than is 
the contractile tissue of the bell. Consequently a stimulus 
may be applied to the contractile tissue of the bell which is 
not strong enough to start a contractile wave in the bel!- 
tissue itself, and is yet strong enough to start a contractile 
wave in the tentacles—one tentacle after another contract- 
ing in rapid succession until the wave of stimulation has 
passed all the way round the disc. The latter, of course, 
remains quite passive until the tentacular wave, or wave 
of stimulation, reaches one of the ganglia (or the single 
remaining ganglion, if the disc has been prepared by 
removing seven of the ganglia), when, after an interval ot 
halfa second for the period of latency, the ganglion is 
sure to discharge, and so to cause a general wave of 
contraction. 

Now these facts prove, in a singularly beautiful manner 
—for this optical expression of the passage of a wave of 
stimulation is a sight as beautiful as it 1s unique—these 
facts, I say, conclusively prove that the whole contractile 
sheet of the bell presents not merely the protoplasmic 
qualities of excitability and contractility, but also the 
essentially nervous quality of conducting stimuli to a 
distance irrespective of the passage of a contractile wave. 
So I conclude there can be no longer any question that 
we have here to deal with a tissne already so far dif- 
ferentiated from primitive protoplasm, that the distin- 
guishing function of nerve has become fully established. 


THE NORWEGIAN ATLANTIC EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION 


Tromsé, fuly 13, 1877 


gos expedition met at the beginning with several 
unfavourable circumstances, In the last week of 
May Capt. Wille went out to Husé with the Véréngen, in 
order to determine the magnetical constants of the ship. 
After his arrival a flaw was discovered in the shaft, so 
that he went back to Bergen, where there was fortunately 
a new shaft lying ready. A few days later the ship was 
again at Huso, and was swung, not without some difficulty 
owing to rough weather. The 4 dso//e magnetical observa- 


the abnormal reflex excitability which these poisons engender is Cue to ther 
exerting a stimulating i: flue ce on the cord, the researches in question have 
fury well proved that the very reverse is true, viz , that the action of these 
poisons is to dvfress the vitality of the cord. For a number of facts go to 
prove that the abnormal reflex excitability is due to the impairment of some 
function which has been provisionally termed ‘‘ resistance of the cord,” a 
function which in health prevents the undue spread of a stimulus through 
the substance of the cord, and the impairment of which by the poison con- 
sequently admits of a stimulus spreading to an undue extent, so giving rise 
to the abnormal reflex excitability in question. As bearing on this subjec’, 
I may observe that while the action of strychnia oa the Medusa is the same 
as it 1s on the higher animals, viz.. that of causing paroxysmal convulsions, 
it certainly seems to exercise a depressing influence on the tissues 5 for an 
extremely wedk sea-water soluton has the effect of blocking contract le 
waves in any vart of aspiral strip that is submitied to its influence.—G. J R. 
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tions on shore were secured by Capt. Wille. The neces- 
sary observations for compass error having been obtained, 
the l’or7zgenx returned to Bergen, where the scientific staff 
was assembled. There was, however, something still 
wanting before we could put to sea. The accumulators 
used last year had got brittle, and new ones had been 
ordered from London in March, but they had not arrived 
in May, and in answer to a telegram Capt. Wille learnt 
that the order had been forgotten. The new accumulators 
kept us waiting in Bergen till June 11, when we sailed for 
Stavanger, and received them on the 13th, and we put to 
sea at once. 

Outside the coast we took a series of temperatures, 
which showed the minimum, not at bottom, but at a 
certain depth below the surface. The same phenomenon 
has lately been observed in all latitudes near the coast. 
I attribute it to the action of the winter cold on the sea, 

Our first working station was in lat. 66° 85, long. 3° o! 
E., which was reached on the morning of June 16. The 
depth here was 805 fathoms, the temperature at bottom, 
29°7. We now worked in even sections, running west- 
north-west and east-south-east perpendicular to the coast. 
The third section from lat. 67° 53’, long. 5° 12’ E. to the 
island of Trocuew having been completed, we went 
northwards into the West Fiord, where a series of tem- 
peratures was taken with Negretti and Zambra’s deep-sea 
thermometer. Last year we could not use this instrument 
at sea because the slightest upward movement of the 
ship caused the thermometer to turn over before it 
had had sufficient time to accommodate itself to the 
temperature of the sea, This year it was fitted with 
a new turning apparatus devised by Capt. Wille, which 
proved satisfactory. In the outer part of the West Fiord 
the temperature on the surface was 45°°7 ; it decreased to 
38°°8 in sixty fathoms ; and from that point it rose to 41°°0 
in 140 fathoms, ten fathoms above the bottom. The 
Casella-Miller thermometer of course registered from this 
depth the minimum 38°8. The phenomenon here noticed 
is universal all along our coasts in the summer months ; 
I discovered it for the first time in the West Fiord two 
years ago. The explanation seems to be this: In winter 
the air is generally cooler than the sea-surface, especially at 
the coast ; the water is chilled from above, and the cooled 
layers being denser, sink down, and so the winter cold de- 
scends in the water ; thetemperaturedown toa certain depth 
increases with the depth. When spring and summer 
come, the air warms up the sea surface, and the surface 
layers getting warmer get lighter also, and have no 
tendency to sink, The temperature becomes highest at 
the surface, and decreases to acertain depth, below which 
the action of the winter cold still shows itself in a 
temperature increasing with the depth. 

After dr.dging and trawling in the inner part of the 
West Fjord, we went to Boeld, where the expedition 
stayed a couple of days. On the 26th we arrived at 
Résh, the outermost of the Loffoden Islands ; there we 
stayed some days, strengthening the accumulators, 
cleaning the ship, taking magnetical and astronomical 
observations, and making excursions. 

We left Rosh on the 28th at noon, and commenced our 
work on the sections further north, sounded, dredged, and 
trawled outside the Loffoden Islands till the 30th, when 
we went into the Hadsel Fjord, and anchored at 
Sortland in Westeraalen. The next week was spent in 
working outside Westeraalen, There the greatest depth 
for this year was reached, 1,710 fathoms in lat. 
7o°, long. 6° 15’ E, The Casella-Miller thermometer 
registered at the bottom a temperature of 28°4 when 
corrected for instrumental error and for pressure, the 
lowest temperature hitherto found by our expedition. A 
series of temperature observations showed that the tem- 
perature at all depths decreased with the depth, and that 
32° lay in about 580 fathoms. The next Sunday, July 8, 
found us in Tromsé, 


The expedition has this summer been favoured with 
remarkably fine and quiet weather, which has allowed us 
to carry out all our operations according to our proposed 
plan. The number of sounding stations is already 101 ; 
last year’s total was only 93. Seventeen serial tem- 
peratures have been obtained, and the dredge and trawl 
have been out on the bank in the Usmdellularfa region 
(one specimen has been caught), and in the deep 
biloculina clay, at the depth of 1,700 fathoms, animal life 
was rather scarce. The boundary line between the water 
above and below 32° at the bottom, lies between lat. 65° 


and the Arctic circle as far west as 5° 30° E. A 
little north of the Arctic circle it has a curvature 
towards the coast, and farther north it lies only 


from five to ten geographical miles off the outer 
side of the islands of Loffoden and Westeraalen. On 
this northern part the edge of the bank is very steep, ard 
the bottom falls very rapidly towards the deep part of the 
Arctic Ocean. Out at sea the isothermal surface ot 
32° lies at very different depths in different latitudes. In 
the channel between Faroe and Shetland, it lies in 300 
fathoms, between Iceland and Norway it sinks to 400 
fathoms, and between Jem Mengen and Norway we have 
found it in 580 fathoms. To the westward it rises, as we 
found last year, east of Iceland. How it behaves further 
north, off Spitzbergen, we expect to find next year. Near 
the coast, 32° always lies at a much higher level. 

The Umébellularia region has been found extending as 
far down as 880 fathoms off Westeraalen, where the 
specimen found came up with the weights on the dredge 
rope. In several places off the coast we have found, 
besides Norwegian rocks, specimens of chalk and flint. 
Of deep-sea animals, some new species have been found. 
On the bank off Langenes (lat. 69°) we caught plenty of 
the same kind of fish as are caught at the bank fisheries 
on the “ Storeggen,” off the coast of Romsdal. 

The expedition is now lying at Tromsé, refitting and 
taking in stores for further work. We intend first to work 
only two more sections north of Tromsé, and then call 
here to make all ready for the voyage to Jem Mengen. 
From that island the course will be westward till we 
reach ice-cold water, then southwards to a point midway 
between Jem Mengen and Iceland, and thence to Bodo, 
whence the expedition will return to Bergen. 

Among the novelties used in our work this year I] must 
mention a piezometer, kindly sent me by Mr. Buchanan, 
chemist of the Challenger. This instrument has regis- 
tered the depth very well. A new atmometer of my own 
construction has been constantly in use, giving good 
results, Two such instruments have, under favourable 
circumstances (they cannot be used in rough weather), 
given almost identical results ; the depth of sea-water 
evaporated in twenty-four hours is sometimes more 

; than four millimetres. Meteorological observations have 
been made every hour when at sea. The cliemist has got 
| many samples of air from the sea-water, both at the 
surface and at the bottom. He has taken the specific 
gravity of the water and determined its amount of 
} chlorine. He has also made several determinations of 
its amount of carbonic acid. 


MR. FROUDE’S NEW DYNAMOMETER 


M R. FROUDE, iu solving the problem assigned to him by 

the Admiralty—of producing a dynamometer calculated to 
test the power delivered at the end of the screw-shaft by large- 
sized marine engines—has enabled us to utilise a new principle 
of great value among the ‘‘applications of science.” 

In the friction-brake dynamometer, as is well known, the power 
delivered to a revolving shaft is measured by the rate at which a 
definite weight is being virtually lifted, and the number of foot- 
pounds of work done per minute is the circumference of the drum 
at the effective radius at which the weight is lifted, multiplied by 
tbe weight and by the number of revolutions per minute. Simple 
as the arrangement is when employed on a small scale, it 
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involves serious difficulties when greatly magnified, owing to the 
great amount of heat ; and it was chiefly in order to escape this 
difficulty that Mr. Froude sought some fresh modus operandi, 
and ultimately fclt his way to the arrangement to which we 
desire to draw attention. ' 

Under this arrangement, the engine, in utilising its power, will 
still be virtually winding up a weight; but the weight, instead 
of being constant, will vary with the speed of rotation, much in 
the same way as the resistance of the propeller itself does ; and 
thus the work performed by the engine under trial will more 
closely resemble its natural work. 

The reaction, instead of arising from the continuous friction 
of two solid surfaces, will consist of a multitude of feactions 
supplied by the impact of a series of fluid jets or streams, which 
are maintained in a condition of intensified speed by a sort of 
turbine revolving within a casing filled with water, both being 
mounted on the end of the screw-shaft in place of the screw, 
the turbine revolving while the casing is held stationary ; the 
jets being alternately dashed forward from projections in the 
turbine against counter- projections in the interior of the casing, 
tending to impress forward rotation on it, and in turn dashed 
back from the projections in the casing against those in the 
turbine, tending to resist its rotation. The important point is, 
that the speed of the jets is intensified by the reactions to which 
they are tbus alternately subjected ; and thns in virtne of this 
circumstance a total resistance of very great magnitude is main- 
tained within a casing of comparatively very limited dimensions. 

The nature of this arrangement will be gathered from the 
accompanying figures. 

In Fig. 1, AA represents the screw-end of the screw shaft ; 
& B shows in section what has been termed “ the turbine ;” it is 
a disc or circular plate, with a central boss, keyed to the screw- 
shaft in place of the screw, and revolving with the shaft. The 
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disc is not flat thronghout, its entire zone being shaped into a 
channel of semi-oval section, which sweeps round the whole 
circumference concentrically to the axis. To give definiteness 
to the conception, imagine that, to deal with an engine of 2,000 
Ind. horse-power, making 90 revolutions per minute, the diameter 
of the turbine-disc to the outer border of the channel is five feet. 

In Fig. 2, Fig. 1 is repeated, and what has been called ‘‘ the 
casing” is added, being indicated by the letters cc, DD, the 
former representing the front and the latter the back. The face 
carries a channel, the counterpart of that carried by the disc, 
which it also fronts precisely, so that the two semi-oval channels 
in effect form one complete oval channel, though the two halves 
are in substance separated by an imaginary plane of division. 
The back of the casing embraces or includes the disc entirely, 
but without touching it; the casing is also provided with a boss, 
which is an easy fit over that of the disc or turbine, and thus the 
disc carried by tbe shaft can revolve within the casing without 
touching it, while the casing itself is stationary, and one half of 
the oval cbannel is running round while the o‘her half is at rest. 

Thus far the two half channels have been regarded as open 
and unobstructed ; they are, however, in fact each closed or cut 
across by a series of fixed diaphragms, a single one of which is 
shown in Fig. 3, as in its place in the disc-channel. The 
diaphragms cut the channel, not perpendicularly, but obliquely, 
being semicircular in ontline, so that when placed obliquely their 
circular edges fit the oval bottom of the channel, while their dia- 
meters span the major axis of theoval Fig. 4 shows one of the 
diaphragms seen end on or edgeways, as it would appear in an 
edgeways view of the turbine if this were transparent. 

Yach half channel has twelve of these diaphragms, and is thus 
divided into a series of cells, each of which, if viewed at right 
angles to one of the diaphragms, or what Is the same thing, if 
shown in a section taken parallel to one of them, is semicircular 
in outline ; and if thus viewed in connection with the cell which 
is for the moment opposite to it in the counterpart half channel, 
the two together make one complete cell with circular outline. 
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Thus the whole oval channel may be regarded as a series of 
obliquely placed circular cells, and as the function of the‘turhine 
is to rotate while the casing remains at rest, one half of each cell 
is moving past the other half in such a manner that the moving 
half, if viewed from its stationary counterpart, would by reason 
of the oblique direction of the diaphragms which form the cell 
sides, appear to be advancing antagonistically towards it ; indeed 
the motion virtually constitutes such an advance, because the 
bottom of each moving half cell is continually growing nearer 
to the bo:itom of the stationary half cell which it faces. The 
effectiveness of the combination to resist rotation will he seen to 
depend essentially on this quasi-antagonistic virtual approach of 
the moving to the stationary half cell. 

The channel and the whole casing is filled with water, and 
the turbine is made to rotate as described. When the turbine 
isthus put in motion, the water contained in each of its half 
cells is urged outwards by centrifugal force ; and in obeying 
this impulse it forces inwards the water contained in the 
stationary caslng half cells, and thus a continuous current is 
established, outward in the turbine’s half cells, inward in those 
of the casing. 

Now the action of these cells on the water contained in them 
may be rendered more clear by the following illustration :—Sup- 
pose a person in a railway train moving at a certain velocity to 
hold a racket fixedly in his hand anda ball thrown to him strikes 
the racket ; also that there is provided a series of walls beside 
the railway inclined at such an angle that the ball leaving the 
tacket and striking one of the walls will rebound to the racket. 
Suppose, also, for the sake of simplicity, that the ball is perfectly 
rigid while the walls and racket are perfectly elastic. Ou striking 
the racket for the first time the ball will rebound with a velocity 
equal to double that of the train added to the original velocity 
of projection. In order to see this clearly we must look at what 
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takes place in the racket. The ball meets the racket with a 
velocity equal to that of projection added to that of the train, 
the strings of the racket stretch to such an extent that their 
recoil would cause the ball to rebound with the sum of these 
velocities. At this instant suppose the train stopped, and we 
should then see the ball projected through the air with the sum 
of these velocities in consequence solely of the elastic reaction of 
the racket. But in the experiment we are supposing the train is 
not stopped but is at this instant capable of impressing on a ball 
at rest the full velocity of the train ; this it does equally well on 
the ball, which we imagine, for the instant, resting against the 
strained racket. Thus we see that the ball will be projected 
through the air with a velocity equal to that of the train in 
addition to that with which it would have been impressed on it 
by the racket had the train been stopped at the moment indi. 
cated, or, in otber words, its velocity of projection will, after one 
contact with the racket, bave had added to it twice the velocity 
of the train. Each time the ball, rebounding from the walls in 
succession, meets the racket, an additional double train-velocity 
will be impressed on it. Another important point in this illus- 
tration must not be passed over. The action of the ball on the 
racket tends to retard the train, and that on the walls tends to 
push them forward in the direction of train as well as away from 
the line of railway. 

In an analogous manner the currents originated solely by cen- 
trifugal tendency, in being unceasingly reversed in direction and 
increased in velocity by the opposing cells, produce a resistance 
to the rotation of the turbine which is measured by the torsion 
it produces on the casing. This torsion is most conveniently 
measured bya spring balance attached to the end of a lever 
made fast to the casing. 

The manner in which the currents, when established, produce 
the dynamometric reaction, can be traced very easily. The 
explanation already given of the internal form of the cells which 
the current traverses, shows tbat the volume of water which 
on stitutes it in each complete cell may be regarded as a circular 
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plane or disc of water, rotating in its own plane between the | oftotal reaction can be produced by an instrument of conveniently 
diaphragms, which define the direction of the water disc and | limited dimensions ; and that (2) an instrument of given dimen- 
which are the boundaries of its thickness, sions is governable as regards its reactions, that is to say, is 

Having now traced the aodus oferanai by which the reaction | capable of belng made to produce at pleasure a greater or less 
is produced, it is necessary to show that (1) an adequate amount | reaction with a given number of revolutions, so that within 
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Enlarged view of dynamometer attached to screw shaft. 


reasonable limits the same instrument shall be capable of dealing | in the appendix, that comparing two strictly similar but differ- 

with engines of great or small power, allowing each to make ite | ently dimensioned instruments, their respective ‘“‘moments of 

proper number of revolutions. reaction ” with the same speed of rotation in each, should be as 
As regards condition No. 1, the theory shows, as will appear | the fifth powers of their respective dimensions. 
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General view of dynamometer attached to screw shaft. 


This proposition is fully borne out by experiment. Mr. Froude | at a given speed of turbine rotation sbould also have been 4. 
has had a pair of similar instruments made, in which the turbine 


The ratio was in fact 3°$6; but the small difference is referable 
i : . sees 122 to the circumstance that in the larger of the two instruments the 
Gigmeeicr/ete respectively 12 in. and @-1ity Now =) = 4 | internal surface was rather less smooth and the friction of the 


and accordingly the ratio of the moments of the twolinstruments | Water corsequently rather greater than in the’ other. The data 
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thus obtained not only verify the sca!e of comparison based on the 
5th power of the dimension, but the, also furnish a starting-point 
by which to quantify the dimensions of tie instrument which will 
be required to deal with any given horse-power delivered wiih 
a ceriain number of revolutions per minute; and it thus ap- 
pears that to command the measurement of 2,000 horse-power 
celivered with 90 revolutions per minute (a fairly typical speed 
PAW ay 
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for the power), an instrument of the dimensions shown in the 
accempanying drawings will suffice, the turbine being 5 ft. in 
dian cter, and being in fact a duplicate turbine, or formed with 
two faces, with a double-sided casing to match. This two-faced 
arrang men’, it may be added, while it supplies a doubled cir- 
cumferential reaction with a given diameter, has the advantage 
of obliterating all mutnal thrust on the working parts; the 
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Integrating apparatus. 


centrifugal forces of the double set of vortices pressing with 
equal intensity on the two internal opposite faces of the rigid 
casing. 

As regards condition No. 2, the theory suggests that, by con- 
tracting the internal waterways, that is to say the passages 
through the cells in the turbine and the casing, and thus inter- 
cepting the free vortical rotation, all other things remaining the 
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same, the moment of reaction due to a given speed ot rotation 
could be greatly reduced, 

The experiments with the models fully bore out this anticipa- 
tion also, and proved that, by the very simple arrangement 
shown in the drawings, the reaction with any given speed of 
turbine rotation can be reduced with a perfectly graduated 
progression in any required ratio down to 1-14th, the object 


Integrating apparatus. 


being efiected by advancing, from recesses in the casing abreast 
ot the two opposite quadrants in each turbine, a lnnette-shaped 
sliding shutter of thin metal, so fitted as to be carried forward 
(by a screw motion governed from the outside) along the divisional 
plane between the turbine cells and the casing cells. The 
intensity of the reaction is thus brought completely and easily 
under command ; and in virtue ofit, it follows that the instrument 
represented in the drawing, which, as already stated, is capable 
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of dealing with an engine of 2,000 horse-power, making ninety 
evolutions per minute, is also capable of dealing with one of only 
340 horse-power, making 120 revolutions per minute. And as the 
reaction of the instrument varies as the square of its speed of 
rotation, and the horse-power delivered through it consequently 
varies as the cube of the speed of rotation (that is to say, with 
a given setting of the shutters), and as, moreover, this law of 
variation is somewhat the same as that which the engine itself 
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experiences when propelling the ship under natural conditions, 
it follows that the same setting of the shutters which snits a 
given engine when working with its highest speed and power 
will also approximately suit it when eased down to its lowest. 

It remains to be explained in detail how it is proposed to 
carry out the operation in dealing with any given ship. 

The ship, before she leaves the dock for the trial of her 
machinery, will have the instrument mounted as described, in 
place of her screw. The casing will be provided with proper 
apertures, capable of being closed at will, to permit the egress of 
air and the ingress of water as the dock fills. The casing will 
thus be in a condition to receive the moment of rotation delivered 
by the screw and communicate it to the recording apparatus. 

The arrangement of the dynamometric apparatus presents no 
difficulty. In this, the downward pull delivered by the lever 
operates vertically on the middle of a flat horizontal steel spring, 
which is supported at both ends ; and it is proposed so to pro- 
portion the spring that its maximum deflection shall be about 
td inches. Different springs, however, wonld be required for 
engines if of widely different power. 

Reference has previously been made to the amount of heat 
developed by friction in the friction brake, as probably the most 
formidable of the objections to its employment when the horse- 
power to be dealt with is as large as that now contemplated. 
But it must not be snpposed tbat the absorption of the same 
amount of work in the instrument that has been described will 
fail to be converted into the same amount of heat here also. 
The dynamic theory of heat is unquestionable as a theory, 
and the quantitative relation of work and heat is known with 
certainty within far narrower limits than deserve even to be 
nentioned in reference to the present subject. Although, how- 
ever, the extinction of say 2,000 horse-power will in fact here, as 
well as in the friction brake, consist in its conversion into so many 
units of heat, the circumstances of the conversion are entirely 
different in the two cases, and the difference is such as to 
obliterate here the inconvenience which was fatally great there. 
There, the heat was to be dealt with as being constantly deve- 
loped between surfaces in close contact and inaccessible to water. 
Here, it will be making its appearance in the body of a mass of 
water ; and though the rapidity of the development will be so 
great that the whole contents of the casing wonld be quickly 
raised to boiling heat if the heat had no escape, yet, in the first 
place, there is a considerable refrigerating power always at work, 
since the whole casing is enveloped in cold water, and, more- 
ever, there is no difficulty in creating a constant change of water 
within the casing sufficient to keep down the mean internal tem- 
perature to any limit which may be thought proper. For 
instance, when the instrument is dealing with 2,000 horse- power, 
the temperature would be kept well below the boiling point if in 
each minute eight cubic feet of cold water be substituted for the 
same quantity of the hot contents of the casing, nor would the 
exactness of the dynamometric action be in the smallest degree 
impaired by the substitution. 

Mr. Froude in his valuable paper, to which we are glad to call 
attention, thus summarises briefly the advantages which would be 
derived from the system of submitting marine engines to dyna- 
mometric trial. It is certain that a very large but unmeasured 
amount of power is wasted, in friction and otherwise, between 
the cylinders and the propeller ; and that the amount probably 
differs, both in respect of difference in type of engine and in 
respect of goodness of construction and workmanship. The 
chief difficulties which thus arise are as follows :— 


(1) The speed attained by a given ship, driven by a given 
indicated horse-power, fails to measure discriminatively 
the merits of the ship. 

(2) No means exist of testitag which type of engine delivers 
the largest proportion of the power which it indicates. 

(3) No test exists by which to measure concisely the specific 
constructional merit of this or that engine, or to deter- 
mine the relative constructional merit of the engines 
supplied by different firms. 


The dynamometric test would remove at once each of these 
difficulties, by substituting a final and real test for a collateral 
and to a large extent a delusive one. For to rely exclusively 
on the test furnished by the indicator is almost equivalent to 
testing the power of a horse solely by the quantity of food he 
consumes and digests, or the efficiency of a boiler solely by the 
quantity of coal per hour it will legitimately consume on its 
firebars. 
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Table of Reference Letters used in Diagrams and Drawings. 


A. Screw shaft. 

B. Turbine. 

Cc. Casing. 

1D. Diaphragms. 

K. Sliding regulating shutters. 

F. Screws for moving E, governed by telescopic rods actuating bevel gear 

controlled from ship's deck. 

. Lever for holding casing 

Links connecting G with dynamometric apparatns. 

. Knife-edged gimbal for carrying strain of H to spring. 

Framed radius for guiding K aad elimioating oblique strains, 

. Dynamometer spring. 

Suspension licks carrying the cads of M. 

Feeler coaveying elastic motion of M. 

Telescopic rod taking rotation of screw shaft by bevel gear and commun 
nicating it to integraling apparatus. 

Motion axis of mtegrating apparatus governed by O. 

Antomatic integrator. 

Bell crank for magnifying motion of O and conveying it to paper 
cylinder. 

. Paper cylinder recording magnified motion of O. 

The graphic integration of the record givea by T is comparable with the 
automatic iategration given by R. 

Shed covering integrating apparatus. 

. Strong balk brackets upholding U. 
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THE COMMISSION OF THE FRENCH ACA- 
DEMY AND THE PASTEUR-BASTIAN 
EXPERIMENTS 


1 further reply to a communication of mine to the Academy 

of Sciences of Paris on July 10, 1876, and as his latest con- 
tribution to a controversy which grew out of it, M. Pasteur, at 
the séance of Jannary 29, 1877, threw down a very definite 
challenge. 

The discussion was raised according to M. Pasteur by my 
statement, ‘‘that a solution of boiled potash caused bacteria to 
appear in sterile urine at 50° C., after it had been added to the 
latter In quantity sufficient for exact neutralisation,” and he then 


| said :—‘*1 defy Dr. Bastian to obtain, in the presence of com- 


petent judges, the result to which I have referred with sterile 
urine, on the sole condition that the solution of potash which he 
employs be pure, ¢.c., made with pure water and pure potash, 
both free from organic matter. If Dr. Bastian wishes to use a 
solution of impure potash I freely authorise him to take any in 
the English or any other Pbarmacopceia, being diluted or con- 
centrated, ov the sole condition that that solution shall be raised 
beforehand to 110° for twenty minutes, or to 1 30° for five minutes. 
. . . This is clear enough, it seems to me, and Dr. Bastian will 
understand me this time.” 

At the séance of Febrnary 12 my reply was read. The 
essential part of it was as follows :—‘‘ During the last week 1 
have repeated my experiments several times, and with a degree 
of precaution going much beyond the severity of the conditions 
prescribed by M. Pasteur. . . . I repeated them at first with 
liquor potassee which had been previously raised to 110° C. for 
sixty minutes, and afterwards with liquor potassz which had 
been raised, in the same manner, to 110° C. for twenty hours. 
The results have been altogether similar to those produced upon 
sterile urine by liquor potassee which has been raised only to 
100°, when added in suitable quantity ; that is to say, 272 ¢wenty- 
four to forty-eight hours the urine was in full fermentation and 
swarmed with bacteria.” 

After the reading of this reply, M. Pasteur asked the Academy 
to appoint a Commission to report upon the subject in dispute, 
and at the next meeting of the Academy (February 19) it was 
announced that ‘© MM. Dumas, Milne Edwards, Boussingault 
sont designés pour constituer la Commission qui sera appelée a 
exprimer une opinion sur le fait qui est en discussion entre 
M. le Dr, Bastian et M. Pasteur.” 

The following correspondence then ensued :— 


20, Quen Anne Street, IV., February 27, 1877 


Dear S1Rr,—I was pleased to learn, from the Com/tes Kendus, 
yesterday, that the Academy had appointed you together with 
MM. Milne Edwards and Boussingault to act as a Commission 
to ‘express an opinion on the fact”? now under discussion 
between M. Pasteur and myself. 

I can scarcely suppose that the Commission would deem it 
expedient to express an opinion on this subject without having an 
opportunity of seeing both M. Pasteur and myself perform our 
respective experiments. 

I write, therefore, to inform you that if a convenient time can 
be arranged, 1 shall be very happy to came to Paris for three days 
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in order to perform my experiments before the Commission 
which has been nominated by the Academy. 

Ishould, moreover, feel much obliged if you will have the 
goodness to inform me exactly what steps the Commission pro- 
poses to take, and how the precise terms for formulating the 
question of fact which is to be submitted to their consideration 
are to be settled. It appears to me that these terms ought, in 
the first place, to be agreed upon between M. Pasteur and 
myself. Faithfully yours, 

H. CHARLTON BAsTIAN 

Monsieur Dumas, le Secrétaire perpetuel, 

Académie des Sciences 


No reply to this letter was received, though a translation of it 
was published shortly afterwards in the Comptes Rendus. The 
first letter which subsequently came to hand on this subject was 
the following :— 

Académie des Sciences, Paris, le § mat, 1877 

MonsteuR,—Je crains que la lettre que j’ai eu honneur de 
vous adresser i] y a trois semaines ne vous soit pas parvenue, et 
je prends la liberté de vous faire savoir de nouveau que Ja Com- 
mission chargée par l’Académie des Sciences de prendre con- 
naissance de vos expériences est préte a vous recevoir. Elle a 
déja demandé 4 M. Pasteur d’opérer sous ses yeux. 

Puisque vous avez accepté de venir 4 Paris, tout est prepar¢ 
pour vous recevoir et dés votre arrivée, si vous voulez bien m’en 
informer, le laboratoire de 1’Ecole Normale, ou tout autre, seront 
mis 4 votre disposition. 

Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance des mes sentiments les plus 
distingués, J. B. Dumas 

Panis, rue St. Dominique, 69 


20, Oucenr Anne Street, W., London, May 8, 1877 


DEAR S1r,—On February 27 I had the honour of informing 
you that I was willing to come to Paris to perform some experi- 
ments before the Commission appointed by the Academy, if a 
convenient time could be arranged. I asked also to be informed 
as to the steps the Commission proposed to take, and how the 
precise question submitted to them for report was to be agreed 
upon. 

a anxiously awaited a reply to this letter for some time, but 
none came. 

This morning I had the honour of receiving a Jetter from you, 
bearing the date of May 5, which was reposted to me from a 
wroug address, viz., 81, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park. Therein 
you state that you had written to me three weeks previously. 1 
shall be glad if you will be good enough to inform me to what 
address this first letter was sent, as it has not yet come to hand ; 
and I find, on inquiry, that it has not been delivered at 81, 
Avenue Road, where I resided two years ago. On receipt of 
this information I will make further inquiries at the General 
Post Office. 

The letters which I have had the honour of addressing to you 
concerning my communications to the Academy have always 
borne the address which stands at the head of this sheet. 

Three weeks ago, if the arrangements made by the Commis- 
sion had been satisfactory, I could have gone to Paris without 
much inconvenience ; now, however, my engagements, both 
public and private, will not permit me to leave London, and I 
fear it may be impossible for me to go to Paris till about the 
third week in July, when our medical session will terminate. 

Meanwhile I trust to be able to recover your first letter, and 
I hope to be fully informed, not only as to the precise question 
on which the Commission is to report, but as to the mode in 
which the Commission will conduct the inquiry. I am still 
anxious, in fact, to receive that information for which I asked 
in my letter of February 27. 

Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Monsieur Dumas H. CHar.tTon BAsTIAn 


18 mai, 1877, Paris 


MOoNSIEUR,—Je me suis empressé de vous faire un duplicata 
de la Jettre que j’avais eu Yhonneur de vons adresser au nom de 
la Commission de l Académie des Sciences, des qu’elle avait été 
delivrée des soins de la séance publique tenue le 23 avril, et qui 
ne vous était pas parvenue, 

Jai vu M. Pasteur. II se tient 4 votre disposition pour le 
15 juillet, époque a laquelle vous seriez libre de venir 4 Paris. 


M. Lockyer, qui a passé quelque jours ici, s’est chargé de vous , 


dire combien nous desirons voir avec vous vos expériences et avec 
quelle entiére liberté d’esprit elles seront appreciées. 
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Agréez, Monsieur, Vassurance de ma consideration la plus 
distinguée, a J. B. Dumas 
rue St. Dominique, 69 


Académie des Sctences, Paris, le 25 avril, 1877 


Duplicata,—Le Secrétaire perpétuel de ? Académie A Monsieur 
le Docteur Charlton Bastian, 20, Queen Anne Street, 4 Londres 

MonsiEUR,—La Commission nommée par )’Académie des 
Sciences pour examiner le dissentiment qui s’est élevé entre M. 
Pasteur et vous a consacré plusieurs s¢ances 4 suivre les expé- 
riences de M. Pasteur. Elle est donc en mesure de s’occuper 
des votres, 

Puisque vous avez offert de venir les répéter devant elle a 
Paris, elle se met 4 votre disposition, et elle vous offre le 
laboratoire qu’il vous plaira de désigner pour Jes accomplir. 
Vous choisirez vons-méme, aprés les avoir visités, celui qui vous 
conviendra le mieux. M. Pasteur vous prie de considérer le 
sien comme tout 4 vos ordres. 

La Commission, avant d’engager tout examen de la question, 
a pensé qu’il convenait d’abord de voir les experiences mémes, 
réalisées en liberte par leurs auteurs. S’il y a lieu d’ouvrir plus 
tard entre elles une comparaison contradictoire, elle en déter- 
minera les conditions, en vue de douner, 4 son opinion, une base 
certaine. 

Le premier élément de l’enquéte 4 laquelle vous avez souscrit, 
M. Pasteur et vous, devait consister, en effet, 4 donner 4 chacun 
de vous loccasion de produire les faits sur lesquels vos opinions 
respectives se fondent. 

Agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de mes sentiments les plus 
distingués. J. B. Dumas 


20, Queen Anne Street, W., Alay 24, 1877 

Dear Sirx,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
the duplicate of the missing letter, bearing date April 25, and 
also your note of May 18, the assurances in which were very 
gratifying to me. 

Your officia] letter of April 25 contains some information 
in regard to the conduct of the inquiry by the Commission, 
which I have been for some time desirous of obtaining. In 
respect to these proposed proceedings 1 may perhaps now be 
permitted to make some observations, in order, as faras possible, 
to avoid the chance of any misunderstanding between M. Pasteur 
and myself and the Commission, during the progress of the 
inquiry. 

1 am anxious, in fact, to define (1) what I understand to be 
the object of the Commission, and (2) to explain to what extent 
I am prepared to submit to its judgment. I desire to do this in 
order that I may have the honour of learning from you whether 
I am correct in this understanding, and whether my submission 
to the extent to be specified is all that the Commission will 
expect from me. 

1. I gather from the Comptes Rendus of February 19, that the 
Commission has been appointed that it may ‘‘express an opinion 
upon the fact” under discussion between M. Pasteur and 
myself; and the fact in question seems to me to be this :— 
Whether prectously boiled urine, protected from contamination, can 
or cannot be made to ferment and swarm with certain organisms by 
the addition of some quantity of liquor potasse which has been heated 
Zo 110° C., for tventy minutes at least. M, Pasteur asserts that 
he has not seen fermentation occur under these conditions, whilst 
I assert that I have; so tbat the point of principal importance 
would scem to be to ascertain whether such positive results can 
be reproduced before the Commission. I learn, therefore, with 
much satisfaction, that the Commission will allow to each of us 
the opportunity of reproducing before it the facts upon which we 
found our respective opinions. This, indeed, I regard as an 
essential condition of the inquiry. 

2. If the Commission proposes to limit itself to reporting upon 
this mere question of fact I will freely submit to its decision. If, 
however, it does not propose thus torestrict itself, and is empowered 
to express an opinion upon the interpretation of the fact attested, 
and on its bearings upon the ‘‘Germ Theory of Fermentation,” 
or “‘ Spontaneous Generation,” then I must respectfully decline 
to take part in this wider inquiry, 

I feel compelled to adopt this decided position because my 


_ stay in Paris must be limited to three or four days ; and if any 


other questions beyond that above specified were subsequently 


' raised by the Commission demanding the performance ol some 


j 


new experiments, either by M. Pasteur or myself or by both of 
us, the inquiry, instead of being limited to a few days, might be 
prolonged indefinitely. 
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I desire, therefore, to obtain the assurance of the Commission 
that no new experiments shall be demanded from either of us, except 
with the full concurrence of both M. Pasteur and myself. Under 
these circumstauces J will undertake, so far as it hes in my power, 
to he in Paris by the 14th of next July, in order to place myself 
at the disposal of the Commission. 

Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Monsieur Dumas I], CulARLTON BASTIAN 


20, Quen Anne Street, W., Fune 21, 1877. 

Dear Srr,—One month ago (May 24) I had the honour of 
writing to you to ask for some official information as to the 
precise scope of the inquiry to be made by the Commission 
appointed by the Academy of Sciences, before whom I have 
been iavited to appear. To this letter I have as yet received 
no 1eply, so that I do not even know whether it has been 
received. 

I have made arrangements which will enable me to go to 
Paris and perform my experiments before the Commission at 
the time named in your letter of May 18, namely, about July 15, 
but naturally before taking part in any arbitration I desire to 
receive some official intimation as to the exact terms and scope 
of the question which has been submitted to the arbitrators. I 
know not whether the few lines which I saw in the Comptes 
Rendus of February 19 announcing the nomination of the Com- 
mission, contain also the only instructions which have been 
given to it, or whether any other and fuller instructions exist. 
No information has been communicated to me and I am, unfor- 
tunately, not acquainted with the custom of the Academy in 
regard to commissions of this kind. 

Craving the favour of an early reply, 

Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Monsieur Dumas IT. CHARLTON BASTIAN 


MonsIEUR,—I] est parfaitement entendu que la Commission 
de Académie des Sciences sera le 15 juillet a votre disposition. 

Il est également qu'elle desire, si c’est possible, n’avoir a 
s’occuper que de l’expérience de M. Pasteur et de la votre, au 
sujet de l’urine traitée par la potasse. 

Vous n’avez donc aucun motif de craindre qu’elle ait besoin 
de vous demander un séjour prolongé. 

Veuillez agréez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma considération la 
plus distinguée. J. B. Dumas 

r. St. Dominique, 69 


20, Queen Anne Street, W., Fuly 6, 1877 

Dear Six,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a letter trom 
you which came to hand on June 29. 

T do not find in it any distinct acceptance of the conditions 
mentioned in my letler of May 24, as those upon which alone I 
should be prepared to repeat my experiments before the Com- 
mission, viz., (1) the limitation of the report to the question of 
fact mentioned, (2) the assurance that no new experiments shall 
be demanded irom either of us except with the full concurrence 
o both M. Pasteur and myself. 

I might infer from your silence that no objection is raised to 
these restrictions, but before leaving for Paris I must receive 
your definite assurance that this is so. 

Not being thoroughly proficient in the French language I 
presume the Commission will permit me to avail myselt otf the 
services of some French friend as an interpreter, I also trust 
that the Commission will provide for the taking of shorthand 
notes of any discussion during the progress of the investigation 
of which the Commission, M. Pasteur, or myself may desire to 
have a record. 

On the receipt of a favourable reply you may expect me to be 
ia Paris on Saturday morning, the 14th inst., otherwise I shall 
be most reluctantly compelled to decline to participate in the 
inquiry. Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

Monsieur Dumas If. CHARLTON BASTIAN 

Paris, 12 juillet, 1897 

MonsixuR,—La Commission de ]’Académie des Sciences sera 
des le 15 4 votre disposition, 

Elle est préte 4 vous entendre ; mais elle desire, comme vous, 
gue son examen soit bornd au point en discussion entre vous et AT. 
fasteur. Ce serait seulement au cas oit vous desireriez aller 
plus Ioin gu’elle aurait 4 examiner si le temps lui permet d’entre- 
prendre davantage, votre séjour tant trés court. 

M. Edwards, membre de la Commission, parle trés bien 
Vanglais. 

Dés votre arrivée vous auriez la bonté de m’en informer, rue 
St. Dominique, 69. 


_Agréez, Monsieur, V’assurance de ma consideration la plus 
distinguée. J. B. Dumas 


Having received this acceptance of the limitations which I 
had specified, I left London for Paris on July 13. 

On the afternoon of July 15, I met the Commission by 
arrangement at the laboratory of M. Pasteur, at the Ecole 
Normale Superieure, The Commission was represented by 
MM. Dumas and Milne Edwards, M. Boussingault having 
been compelled to withdraw on account of a recent domestic 
affliction. 

The first stage of our discussion was the announcement to me 
ly M. Milne Edwards of his objection to the second condition 
mentioned in my letter of July 6, and of his determination to 
take no part in the inquiry if I still adhered to this condition. 
M, Dumas’ letter of July 12, in the name of the Commission, 
and on the faith of which I had come to Paris, was thus at once 
set aside. 

M. Milne Edwards contended that he could not take part in 
any Academy Commission which had not full power to vary the 
experiments at discretion ; whilst I, on the other hand, contended 
that my stayin Paris must, as I had said from the first, be 
limited to a few days, and that I could not see my way, therefore, 
to consent to the initiation of new experimental conditions. I 
further urged that the Commission had been appointed to report 
upon a simple question of fact, that M. Pasteur had challenged 
me to obtain certain results, before “ competent judges, ’that I had 
come to Paris to repeat certain well-defined experiments before 
them, and that they were commissioned to express an opinion 
thereon and on the experiments of M. Pasteur to the Academy 
of Sciences. 

A very long discussion ensued, but no satisfactory conclusion 
was arrived at. In the evening I wrote the following note to 
M. Dumas :— 


Grand Hotel St. fames, Paris, Fuly 15, 1877 

Dear MonsteuR Dumas,—After our conference this after- 
noon J had a long conversation with M. Pasteur, and am going to 
his laboratory early to-morrow morning, to show him the mode in 
which I make my experiments. J shall thus be enabled to learn 
what precise alterations he would desire in order that the 
experiments may be conducted in a manner satisfactory to 
himself. 

Afterwards I trust it may be more possible for me to meet the 
wishes of the Commission in regard to the inquiry, and 1 hope 
you will therefore he able to make it convenient to see me for a 
few minutes at your own house to-morrow at 1.30 P.M. 

If yon are able to do this, pray do not take the trouble to 
answer this note. Should it not be convenient to you, perhaps 
you will kindly send a few words to me to the care of Professor 
Wiirtz, upon whom I am to call about noon. 

Believe me, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
A Monsicur Dumas H. CHARLYon BASTIAN 


At my interview with M. Dumas on Monday, July 16, I 
proposed a kind of compromise. ‘The proposition was that on 
the present occasion we should have ‘‘ the first element” of the 
inquiry as defined by M. Dumas in his letter of April 25; viz., 
that the opportunity should he given to M. Pasteur and myself of 
repeating (without variation) the actual experiments upon which 
we based our respective opinions ; that I should then return to 
London, and after the Commission had expressed its opinion to 
M. Pasteur and to myself as to any variations in the experimental 
conditions which they might desire to institute, that I should 
return to Paris to witness and to perform such modified experi- 
ments. 

The names of MM. Fremy, Trécul, Robin, and Wiirtz had 
been mentioned as persous one or other of whom I should like 

«to see placed on the Commission in succession to M. Boussingault. 

But at the mecting of the Academy that afternoon it was 
announced that M. van Tieghem had been nominated to succeed 
M. Boussingault. This gentleman being a former pupil and 
present colleague of M. Pasteur, the Commission was left with- 
out a single member who could be considered as representing 
my views, or even as holding a neutral position between me and 
my scientific opponent. 

The next day I received the following note from M. van 
Tieghem :— 

Paris, 17 jutllet, 1877 

MONSIEUR LE DocTrEur,—La Commission de l’Académie se 
réunira demain, mercredi, & huit heures du matin an laboratoire de 
M. Pasteur a l’Ecole Normale. Je viens, en son nom, vous prier 
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de vouloir bien vous y trouver pour procéder a la mise en train 
des experiences en litige. 
Veuillez agréez, Monsieur, l’expression de mes sentiments les 
plus distingués. PH. VAN TIEGHEM, 
Membre de la Commission 


I made all the necessary arrangements that [afternoon in M. 
Pasteur’s laboratory for the performance of my experiments, and 
the next morning at eight o’clock M. Pasteur and I were at the 
appointed place. M. van Tieghem was also there, and shortly 
afterwards M. Milne Edwards arrived. He apparently had had 
no communication with M. Dumas since the time of my inter- 
view, and when told, in reply to a question of his, of the pro- 
position which I had made to M. Dumas, M. Milne Edwards very 
hastily expressed his disapproval of it, and at once, without 
listening further, left the Iaboratory. Ife was followed by M. 
van Tieghem. I remained, and after one hour M. van Tieghem 
returned. He informed me that, having waited in vain for the 
arrival of M. Dumas, M. Milne Edwards had at length gone 
away. 

I remained ia conversation with M. van Tieghem for nearly 
an hour in an upper room of M. Pasteur’s laboratory. When 
we came down, much to my surprise, we learned from M. 
Pasteur that M. Dumas had arrived, that he had heen told of 
the departure of M, Milne Edwards, and that he also had then 
left, saying that the Commission was at an ead—but without in 
any way communicating either with his colleague, M. van 
Tieghem, or with myself. 

Thus began and ended the proceedings’ of this remarkable 
Commission of the French Academy. 

July 30 II]. CHARLTON BASTIAN 


| 
| 
NOTES 
From correspondence which we have received, we gather, that 

because we omitted to state in our leading article of last week the 
fact that London is the only University which treats science as a 
necessary branch of education, that article has been thought 
hostile! to the University of London. The fact in question is 
of course well known and appreciated, hut it did not seem to us 
to he relevant. Our article had reference to the question of 
Universities as against Examining Boards rather than to the 
quality of the examinations. We heartily acknowledge the good 
the London Examining Board has done, and the obligations 
under which it has placed science and scientific men. 


THE Annual Conference of the Royal Archzological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland commences, on the 7th proximo, at 
Hereford, fora week. The Bishop of Hereford is president. 


AN important resolution ‘of the International Geodetic Con- 
gress is now being carried out. The Montsouris observatoryis being 
connected by telegraphic observations with Bonn and Berlin in 
Germany, and with Geneva and Neufchatel in Switzerland. Two 
astronomers from Berlin having arrived in Paris, and M. Loewy, 
memher of the French Academy of Sciences, with two assistants, 
having arrived in Berlin from Paris, the work has been at once 
proceeded with. The wires are freed a few hours every night 
for obtaining comparisons. The connection with Geneva and 
Neufchatel is executed, v/@ Lyons, by Commander Perrier, of 
the staff, and the operations have been continued to Marseilles 
and Algiers. The comparison between the Montsouris and Paris 
observatories will be a work of triangulation, the two establish- 
ments being about a gun-shot from each other. 


A NUMBER of Abyssinians have arrived in Paris on their way 
to London. They are encamped in the Acclimatisation Gardens 
(Bois de Boulogne), with camels, elephants, ostriches, &c., and 
other animals destined to the London Zoological Gardens, 
The heads aud manners of the blacks have heen scientifically 
examined hy Dr. Broca, and a report on them will Le read al the 
French Society for the Advancement of Science at [avre. 


THE Bureau of the French Association to meet in Havre on 
the 23rd instant, consists of Prof. Broca, president; M. Kuhl- 


mann, vice-president ; M. Deherain, general secretary ; M. Perrier, 
vice-secretary; M. Masson, treasurer. Most of the French 
railway companies give half-price tickets to persons going to the 
Association. The hotel proprietors in Ilavre guarantee a certain 
number of beds; furnished apartments have also been largely 
promised, and the herths in one of the Transatlantic Company’s 
steamers have been placed gratuitonsly at the disposal of 
members, 


AN interesting account of the recent falling of a mountain in 
Tarentaise, Savoy, causing disaster to two flourishing villages, 
has been communicated to the Courrier des Alpes, by M. Berard. 
Tle phenomenon has been incorrectly reported as instantaneous, 
and the destructive effect complete, whereas the case is that of 
a mountain which for twenty days, without cessation, has been 
dismembering itself and literally falling night and day, into the 
valley below, filling it with piled-up blocks of stone, extinguish- 
ing all sounds by its incessant thunder, and covering the distant 
horison with a thick cloud of ,yellowish dust. The entire 
mass comprised in the slope forms a mutilated cone 200 
metres broad at the top and 600 at the hase (the slope 
being ahout 50°); this is composed of hlocks of hard schist 
lying close together, but] no longer united; and it is united 
to the body of the [mountain only by a vertical mass 4o 
to 50 m. ;, thick, which already is fissured and shaken. 
Periods of repose occur lasting only a few seconds ora minute at 
most; then the movement recommences, and continues about 
500 hours. Blocks of 4o cubic metres become displaced with 
no apparent cause, traverse the 100m. of descent in thirty 
seconds, leaping 400 or 500m. at a time, and finally get dashed 
to pieces in the bed of the torrent, or launch their shattered frag- 
ments into the opposite forest, mowing down gigantic pines as if 
they were so many thistles. One such hlock was seen to strike 
a fine fir-tree hefore reaching the bridge between the villages ; 
the tree was not simply broken or overthrown, but was crushed 
to dust (vo/azi/isé) ; trunk and branches disappeared in the air 
like a burning match. Rocks are hurled together and broken 
into fragments that are thrown across the valley like swallows in 
a whirlwind ; then followfshowers of smaller fragments, and one 
hears the whistling sound of thousands of pebbles as they pass. 
M. Bérard reached the edge of the rock (2,460 m. high), on one 
of the sides of the falling cone, and ventured along it, obtaining 
a good view of the ‘‘terrifying” spectacle. He reaffirms his 
conviction that the phenomenon is inexplicable hy any of the 
usual reasons that account for Alpine disturbances, such as 
penetration of water, or melting of snows, or inferior strata in 
motion ; nor does the declivity of the slope explain it. His 
hypothesis is that some geological force is at work, of which the 
complex resultant acts obliquely to the axis of the mountain and 
almost parallel to its sides. 


Accorpinc to M. Perrin, an eighth or a tenth portion of the 
French army is incapable of doing good service, in consequence 
of indistinct vision. M. Perrin formally proposes to remedy this 
by the adoption of spectacles. It is affirmed that spectacles are 
useful, if not indispensalve, to 47 per cent. of the officers coming 
from the Ecole Polytechnique. 


From the Anonal Report of the Council of the Royal Society 
of New South Wales, we gather that the membership at the 
beginning of the session of 1877 was 298, and that the Society 
is in a generally flourishing state. A ,considerahle access ot 
activity has occurred since the establishment of sections (nine) 
last year. ‘The Council are hopeful of obtaining an annual 
endowment from the Government. 


For want of space the gigantic Giffard captive balloon will not be 
constructed, as was anticipated, in the Paris Exhibition, but special 
ground will he granted as we announced a few months ago. The 
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spot selected is the Carrousel interior yard. The large space 
within the railings has been found snfficient, after speclal inspec- 
tion hy MM. Lefenl and Tetrean. The ministerial sanction is 
expected daily. M. Giffard is continuing his experiments on the 
production of hydrogen gas with continuons apparatus. 

A BALLOON was sent up on Wednesdaycarrying an aéronaut, and 
elicited an interesting fact of atrial physics. The ground cnrrent 
was blowing gently from north-west, but higher up a south-west 
current was met by the aéronaut. The balloon was carried at a 
rate of 500 metres per minute to the north-east of Parls. In the 
night 8 millimetres of rain fell, the upper current having 
descended into contact with the ground. 

A GERMAN Society for the Exploration of Palestine has 
recently heen started by Dr. Zimmermann, Gymnasial Rector 
in Basle, along with Professors Kantzsch and Socin, of Tiibingen. 
Several other savants have joined it. The first quarterly number 
of the society’s projected jonrnal will appear shortly. The 
annual contribution to the society (10 marks) entitles one to 
receive the journal. 

It is proposed in Stuttgart to erect a simple monument over 
the grave of Th. v. Heuglin, the well-known African traveller, 
recently deceased. The committee, at whose head is Prince 
Ilermann of Saxe-Weimar, invite subscriptions. 

THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Bonnet Monkey (A/acacus radiatus) from 
India, presented by Mr. C. L. Norman; three Chaplin Crows 
(Corvus capellanus) from Persia, presented hy Dr. J. Huntley ; 
a West African Python (Pythov seda) from West Africa, pre- 
sented by Mr. Lionel Hart; a Red River Ilog (Potamocherus 
fenicillatus) from West Africa, received in exchange ; a Barbary 
Ape (Afacacus tnuus) from North Africa, a Squirrel Monkey 
(Satmaris sciusea) from Guiana, deposited ; a Military Maccaw 
(Ara militaris) from South America, purchased ; ten Amherst 
pheasants ( 7haumalea amherstic), three Temminck’s Tragopans 
(Certornis temminckii) Bred in ihe Gardens. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
PARIS 

Academy of Sciences, July 23.—M. Peligot in the chair.— 
The following papers were read :—New researches on electro- 
capillary phenomena, by M. Becquerel. One experiment is 
this: into a cracked tube containing nitrate of silver solution 
are introduced some very small fragments of carbon, and the tnbe 
is pnt in a vessel holding monosulphuret of sodium, Here the 
wall of the crack in contact with the inrer solution is the 
negative pole of the electro-capillary couple, and that in contact 
with the onter solution the positive. Not only does the negative 
wall get covered with metallic silver, but the carbon fragments 
are also coated in proportion to their nearness to the crack. 
Each fragment acts like the crack. The action is like what 
occurs in a metallic cirenit composed of several conductors, — 
Fixation of nitrogen on organic matter and formation of ozone 
under the influence of weak electric tensions, by M. Berthelot. 
Tle has given up metallic armatures, introducing the gas 
into an annular space between two vessels holding dilute 
sulphuric acid solution, which were connected with the 
battery poles. He mentions four reactions in which forma- 
tion of ozone has thns been obtained. Again, to estimate 
fixation of nitrogen, a glass cylinder (with spherical calotte), 
internally covered with tin, externally half with water-moistened 
Berzelius paper, half with syrupy solution of dextrine, was placed 
on a lac-covered glass-plate and enclosed ina concentric glass 
cylinder with outer coating of tin ; the tin armatures were con- 
nected with five Leclanché elements during several months, 
and fixation of nitrogen in paper and dextrine was demonstrated. 
He shows the application of such facts.—On an experiment by 
Dr. Bastian relating to urine nentralised by potash, by M. Pasteur. 
He describes a form of Dr. Bastian’s experiment he has per- 
formed several times in presence of Academy members, and 
never got bacteria ; the nature and treatment of rhe vessel is a 
salient point —Tertiary strata of Hungary (continued), by MM. 
Hebert and Munier-Chalmas.—On the electric conductivity of 
trees, by M. Du Moncel. After referring to the local currents 
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and currents of polarisation got on applying to each tree two 
platinum electrodes 9 ctm. square, with an interval of 6°44 m., 
he gives a table of resistances for varions species. The soft 
woods with spongy tissue and vigorous vegetation, such as 
elm (resistance 1,431 km.), chestnut (1,694), lime (1,988), 
poplar (2,090), are the best condnctors. Among hard 
woods with slow vegetation, box had a resistance of 
12,511 km. Birch (4,777) formed an exception.—Reply to M. 
Cosson’s observations on the Saharan Sea, by M. D'Abbadie. 
M. de Lesseps corroborates M. D’Abbadie’s arguments.—On 
the ophitic phenomenon in the Pyrenees and the Haute-Garonne, 
by M. Leymerie. Ophite proper and lherzolite are two different 
but concomitant facies of an eruptive phenomenon characteristic 
of the Pyrenees, which may, as a whole, be termed offitic. It 
is only met with in the lower part of slopes.—Reply to M. 
Naudin’s observations on the interior sea of Sahara, by M. 
Roudaire.—On the degree of efficacy of snlphide of carbon as a 
means of destruction of phylloxera, by M. Boitean.—On the 
grape-disease of the Narbonnese vineyards, by M, Cornu.—On 
the Doryphora of potatoes, by M. Girard. He thinks sulpho- 
carhonate of potash wonld be useful against it ; also that the 
fear of the beetle is exaggerated. Another chrysomelian 
(Colaspidema atrum), which attacks lucern in France, is very 
like the Colorado beetle in its ways, and it is snecessfully resisted. 
—On curves having the same principal normals, and on the surface 
formed by these normals, by M. Mannheim.—On the extension to 
space of two laws relative to plane curves, given by M. Chasles, by 
M. Fouret.—Influence of heat on magnetisation, by M. Gaugain. 
Certain magnetic bars of Sheffield steel heated and let cool are 
found at last to have changed in the sign of their magnetism.— 
On the magnetisation of circular plates where the isodynamic 
lines are concentric circumferences, by M. Duter.—On the elec- 
trolysis of sulphnuroas acid, by M. Gneront. This substance is 
decomposed like a salt—Note on the determination of manganese, 
nickel, zinc, and lead, by M. Riche.—On the density of vapour 
of sulphhydrates of ammonia, by M. Horstmann.—On the nature 
of gases contained in the tissues of fruits, by M. Livache. He 
applied M. Schleesing’s analytic method ,of immersion in ether 
(without lesion of tissne). In the tissues of healthy frult the 
gases are a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen in the proportions 
found in air.—On the products of fermentation ot the mud of 
Paris, by M. Maumené.—On the fecundation of the star-fish and 
sea-urchln, by M. Fol.—On the anatomy and the migrations of 
oxynrides, parasites of insects of the genus Blatta, by M. Ghaleb. 
—Influence of the san and moon on magnetic and barometric 
variations, by M. Broun.—Some observations on the trajectory 
of hail during thunderstorms, by M. Ziegler. A hailstone cannot 
(he considers) nttain a great weight except through along course 
in dense air in the lower regions of the atmosphere, and he cites 
cases to prove that the trajectory of large hailstones forms a very 
acute angle with the gronnd. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, 1877 


ELECTRICITY IN WAR 


"Bee important 7éZe played by electricity in modern 

warfare affords an excellent example of the influence 
which science has of late exerted in naval and military 
affairs. It is no isolated example of scientific warfare 
that we have here to deal with, for the electric fluid has in 
a great measure changed our whole practice of war, and 
bids fair to revolutionise it still morein the future. Every 
soldier or sailor, if he desires to make his mark, must be 
something of an electrician, for there seems to be no limit 
to the useful applications of the galvanic spark in battle. 
Broadly, we may divide these applications under three 
heads; namely, the employment of electricity for sig- 
nalling, for the explosion of charges, and lastly, for illumi- 
nation, both for the purposes of attack or defence, it 
being a difficult matter to decide in which connection the 
electric spark fulfils the most important duty. 

To begin with the telegraph. All will agree that it is well- 
nigh impossible to overrate the advantages which this 
rapid means of communication gives to the general, 
inthese days, when the line of battle sometimes extends 
for a dozen miles. Let the commander occupy the most 
central position, a long time must elapse before his aides- 
de-camp can communicate with one wing or the other. 
Assisted by the electric telegraph, however, the general is 
as close to his subordinates as if he were within shouting 
distance. Even a brigade of horse artillery, or a cavalry 
division advancing at a gallop, can carry its telegraph 
equipment with it, the operators accompanying a flying 
column of this nature with but very little difficulty. The 
wire drums are started off at a gallop, the cable being 
unwound as the carts proceed, and a sergeant on horse- 
back with a “sonnder” to his ear, in connection with one 
end of the wire, receives the general’s commands as soon 
almost as they are spoken. The movement counter- 
manded or a retreat ordered, tlie cable is again wound up 
as readily as it was laid down, and the telegraphers make 
good their return with the rest of the troops. Where 
ordinary movements are executed, use is of course made 
of the telegraph wagon, a comfortable little office on 
wheels, furnished with all things necessary for the receipt 
and despatch of messages, but this convenience is natu- 
rally out of place where a rapid change of front, or some 
speedy flank movement has to be executed. 

Coming next to the explosion of charges by means of 
the electric spark, we enter upon a phase of war-science 
which bids fair to grow to infinite proportions. Both 
Franklin and Priestley suggested the employment of 
electricity in this connection more than a hundred years 
ago, but it is very recently indeed that we have been in a 
position to make proper use of this valuable agent as a 
means of firing charges at a distance. In fact, at the 
present moment we have by no means exhausted research 
in this direction, and we find scientific soldiers and 
sailors still at variance with one another as to the best 
plan of using the electric current for firing purposes, 
One of the first applications made of the subtle fluid was 
in the removal of the wreck of the Reyal George, at Spit- 
head, nearly fifty years ago, when the explosion of the 
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charges was brought about by what is termed a wire-fuse, 
or in other words a short piece of platinum thread 
stretched between two copper wires. The platinum 
bridge having less conducting power than the copper 
wires, presents a considerable amount of resistance to any 
current of electricity that passes, and, in doing this, 
becomes so heated, as to be capable of igniting any 
particles of gunpowder in contact with it. A wire-fuse of 
this description has simply to be placed in the middle of a 
charge, and if then a current of electricity is passed from 
a battery along the wire in connection with the fuse, 
instantaneous ignition is the result. This simple method 
of firing charges under water was a vast improvement 
over the old one in use by our engineers, which consisted 
in leading up a metal pipe from the charge to the surface 
of the water ; the outlet of the pipe was placed as far as 
possible from the charge beneath the water, and then a 
ladle full of red hot shot was emptied down it, and so 
reached the gunpowder below, which thereupon exploded 
if the iron fragments had not become too cool in transit. 

But for many purposes the wire-fuse is ill-adapted to the 
military and naval services. A voltaic battery is neces- 
sary to evolve the low-tension electricity required to yield 
sufficient resistance and heat, and such a battery made up 
of metal plates, and involving the use of acids, is an 
awkward apparatus to carry in the field. Already in 1853, 
this fact seems to have occurred to a Spanish officer, Col. 
Verdu, who determined to see what could be done in the 
way of exploding gunpowder by a spark, or in other words, 
by high tension electricity. Aided by a Ruhmkorff coil 
he succeeded in firing half-a-dozen charges simultaneously, 
and although the discharge was sometimes a matter of 
considerable uncertainty, to Verdu certainly belongs the 
credit of having been the first soldier to apply electricity 
in this way to the firing of one or more mines. Wheat- 
stone and Abel followed in Verdu’s footsteps, and while 
the former directed his attention to the construction of a 
frictional apparatus of a portable nature, which should be 
suitable for military use, the latter busied himself in the 
preparation of a fuse inclosing a compound more deli- 
cately explosive than gunpowder, a fuse, by the way, 
which still retains an important place among our warlike 
stores. 

It was in the China war of 1860 that we first find an 
electric firing apparatus forming part of an army equip- 
ment, In this case the outfit was of a somewhat clumsy 
nature. A conveyance, in shape and size much resem- 
bling a baker’s barrow, contained a monster horse-shoe 
magnet, and it was the sudden disruption of its armature 
from this magnet which generated the spark to fire the 
fuse. A few years afterwards, this ponderous conveyance 
gave place to a neat little mahogany box about a foot 
cube, which contained half a dozen small but powerful 
magnets, in the field of which the armatures were made to 
revolve with exceeding celerity; and it is by means of 
such an apparatus that to day we are enabled to firea 
score of charges at a time, the wires branching off from 
the instrument to a distance of a hundred yards or more. 
But, nevertheless, we have yet to devise, it seems, an 
efficient exploding apparatus capable of igniting both low 
and high tension electric fuses. 

As everybody knows, it is by reason of electricity being 
employed to fire explosive charges that torpedo warfare has 
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of late attained to so important a position. Inthe White- 
head, or fish-torpedo, the electric fluid, it is true, plays no 
part, but this is the only notable exception. In the floating 
torpedo, the moored torpedo, and the spar-torpedo, elec- 
tricity is the life and soul; at one moment the machine is 
but a floating buoy or sunken impediment, the next it is 
transformed into a terrible volcano, A feeble current of 
electricity flashing along the wire, has on the instant 
sufficed to bring about the fatal change. 

Passing from torpedo warfare and the recent attempts 
that have been made to turn electricity to account in 
the construction of self-steering launches, we come to 
a scarcely less important matter, that of firing guns 
by the electric spark. Not only are guns at proof and 
those under experiment so ignited, but on board the 
modern ironclad it is the custom now-a-days to fire 
broadsides in this wise also, By leading wires from every 
gun to one point, which is specially adapted for observa- 
tion, the double advantage is secured of bringing about 
the firing at the most opportune moment, and of securing 
a simultaneous discharge. Some experiments made in 
Germany have proved beyond doubt that an armour plate 
struck instantaneously in this way by several shot, may be 
effectively broken up, whereas the ordinary broadside fire, 
brought about by gunners at word of command is incapable 
of doing so. The wires may be led into an observing tower, 
or half way up the mainmast if need be, and here the 
firing officer can calmly consort his measures undisturbed 
by the smoke, and noise, and bustle going on below him. 
He is provided with proper sights, and the guns being 
laid in accordance with his orders, he can watch the oppor- 
tunity for firing as well as if he had his eye to the weapons 
themselves. 

Finally, we have the use of the electric light in warfare. 
It is the most recent application of all of this wonderful 
agent, and we should hesitate to say how extensive may 
hereafter be the employment of electricity in this connec- 
tion. In the Franco-German war, the first use of this 
powerful source of illumination was made by the French 
engineers, and from the forts around Paris the electric 
rays were made to sweep in all directions, to watch for 
hostile troops engaged in the operation of mining. Bodies 
of soldiers upwards of a mile distant could be plainly seen 
by the vivid light of the electric lamp, and working 
parties were frequently compelled to abandon their object 
in the presence of this powerful detector. As a means of 
discovering the approach of torpedo launches at night, 
the electric light will obviously be of value, and already a 
trial of it has been made in several of Her Majesty’s 
ships. The Alexandra, the flagship of the Mediterranean 
fleet, is provided with an electric lamp, worked by one of 
Wilde’s powerful machines, so that the efficiency of 
the apparatus may be practically tested. Experiments, 
however, have already shown what the electric rays 
are capable of doing, and a low torpedo-launch cannot 
approach within a thousand yards without detection, 
while if painted of a neutral grey, so as the better to 
escape observation by day, the vessel, it appears, is all 
the more perceptible under electric illumination. Steamers, 
we are told, are peculiarly liable to be detected by an 
electric lamp, since the rays are reflected by the steam 
and smoke as effectively as if the latter were a solid screen. 
How valuable, too, the electric light on board ship must 
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prove for signalling purposes may be gathered from the 
fact that the Dungeness light, which was the first one of 
an electric nature constructed in this country, can be 
seen on a clear night at a distance of thirty miles with all 
the brilliancy of a star of the first magnitude. 

H., BADEN PRITCHARD 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE VIENNA 
SPIELE 

Geologie der Kaiser Franz-Fosefs Hochguellen-Wasser- 

leitung, Eine Studie in den Tertiér-Bildungen am 

Westrande des Alpinen Theiles der Niederung vou 

IVien. By Felix Karrer. (K.K. geolog. Reichsanstalt. 

Vienna, 1877.) 

HE publications of the Austrian Geological Institute 
are deservedly noted for their number, their fulness, 
and the beauty of their illustrations. Especially are the 
large quarto memoirs published under the name of 
Abhandlungen remarkable in the latter respects. Con- 
sisting usually of complete monographs, sometimes purely 
paleontological, but more often blending stratigraphy 
with palczeontology in a manner which is too seldom 
resorted to in this country, these handsome volumes are 
quite independent of, whilst they frequently illustrate, the 
maps issued by the same authority. 

The present work forms vol, ix. of this important series. 
In many ways it is unlike its forerunners, but it resembles 
them in its completeness and in the finished character of 
its plates. Although eminently local in interest yet so 
many points are touched upon—or rather fully discussed 
—in Dr. Karrer’s memoir that it appeals to the civil 
engineer, the hydrologist, the archzologist, and the 
chemist in almost as great a degree as to the geologist 
and the systematic palzontologist. 

This great closely-printed book of more than four 
hundred pages, with its numerous tables and large folding 
plates, is strictly what its title implies, viz., an account of 
the geology exposed by the engineering works recently 
carried out in order to bring the waters of the Kaiser- 
brunnen and Stixtenstein springs to Vienna, a distance of 
some twelve Austrian or fifty-five English miles. 

All the leading features of this section could probably 
have been described and commented on with apparent 
fulness in a short paper in the Ierhandlungen of the 
Institute, but the aim of the author has been to raise the 
character of his memoir from that of a passing pamphlet 
to that of a thoroughly exhaustive record of all the facts 
—the seemingly unimportant as well as the obviously 
valuable—which could be brought within the natural 
limits of his subject. In this object he has perfectly suc- 
ceeded, and the result is an orderly collection of minute 
stratigraphical and other details such as, we believe, have 
never before been brought together with reference to so 
small an area, 

From Kaiserbrunnen at the foot of the Schneeberg and 
from Stixtenstein a little further north to the very streets 
of the Capital, or, geologically speaking, from the triassic 
heights of the Noric Alps to the drift and alluvium over- 
lying the Tertiary beds of this Alpine portion of the Vienna 
Basin, only those valleys across which the aqueduct 
replaced the cutting and the tunnel were left unsearched 
and unplotted by Dr. Karrer. Every bed, band, thinning, 
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thickening, fault, slip, or flexure cut through by the artt- 
ficial channel was measured and noted by him, and all 
these details are laid down on a true scale (except in one 
unavoidable instance) in twelve carefully drawn and 
ccloured plates of sections. So far, however laborious, 
the work done may be said to be more or less mechanical, 
This is not the case with regard to the clear sketch- 
sections or outline views which accompany the measured 
lines. In these we have exhibited to us the relations in 
which the rocks seen in the cuttings stand to those of the 
surrounding country, and we perceive at once the eye 
and hand of the field-geologist. 

Since 1859 Dr. Felix Karrer’s name has been constantly 
before the scientific world as that of an active member 
of Ritter von Hauer’s brilliant geological staff. His 
researches have lain principally among the beds of the 
Vienna Basin and their fauna, In conjunction with 
Theodor Fuchs his papers on these and allied subjects 
have been both numerous and valuable ; but more par- 
ticularly has Dr. Karrer devoted himself to the study of 
the Foraminifera which these deposits yield in such abun- 
dance, and now it may be said that he fitly succeeds to the 
honourable place sa long held by the late Dr. A. E. von 
Reuss as one of the leading Rhizopodists in Central Europe. 
Accordingly we find in the present work elaborate tabular 
lists of the Foraminifera found in the borings and else- 
where in the course of the engineering operations, and 
no less than seventy-one forms figured and described as 
new. With reference to these it will be sufficient to 
observe that many of them are such as, according to 
the views prevalent in England, would be scarcely held 
to warrant specific distinction. 

The Alpine Vienna Basin, the margin of which between 
Gloggnitz and Vienna is the region where the geology 
has been specially worked out, was, it seems, dry land 
at the time when the Older Mediterranean Sea covered 
the Basin beyond the Alps. Consequently the Younger 
Mediterranean Series, its marine sands and gravels pass- 
ing into grits and conglomerates with intercalated bands 
of Nullipore limestone and marls, are the lowest of the 
Tertiary deposits present here. To this series belongs 
the famous “ Leythakalk,” about which so much has been 
written. The fauna of these beds is closely allied to that 
of the Adriatic of the present day, whilst some of its 
species denote a somewhat warmer sea. Upon these 
newer Mediterranean strata rest the Sarmatian beds, 
in three divisions, the fossils of which allow us to infer 
a great cooling of the sea accompanied by an invasion 
of Asiatic cold-sea forms. This was followed by a period 
of brackish and then of fresh water, which brings us to 
the well-known Congeria beds, above which only two 
more members of the Tertiaries occur, viz. : the Belvedere 
beds and the purely local but highly-interesting freshwater 
limestone of Eichkogel, near Médling, which formed the 
subject of Dr. Karrer’s first contribution to science. 

It will be readily understood that the works entailed 
by the construction of the watercourse promised un- 
equalled opportunities for studying in detail the shore 


facies of these various deposits, and comparing them with | 


the aspects they exhibit in other parts of the basin. That 
these opportunities have not been lost this memoir affords 
abundant proof. 

From Stixtenstein and Kaiserbrunnen to Ternitz, where 
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the two head-channels meet to foim a single watercourse, 
the rocks cut through are of much greater age. Here 
we have carefully described by Dr. Karrer, although he 
does not profess to do so as minutely as his more con- 
genial tertiaries, micaschist'and grauwacke of uncertain 
age, and, in disturbed order, the Wetterstein, Guttenstein, 
and Werfen divisions of the Alpine trias, At,Baden and 
again at Médling, short spurs running like headlands into 
the ancient Viennese sea, once more bring the uppermost 
of these formations (the Wettersteinkalk) within the line 
of section. 

At the former of the two last-mentioned places is a 
group of well-known thermal springs ranging from 
ordinary temperatures to 95° F. Several pages of con- 
siderable interest are taken up by the discussion by 
Prof. Eduard Suess of a large series of observations 
relative to these springs carried on by Prof. Jellinek. 
Their topographical distribution is peculiar and is 
strikingly shown on a map (Plate xiii.) by means of 
isothermal lines, the intervals being of 1° Réaumur from 
8° to 13°, then one of 3° from 13° to 16°, and lastly, one 
from 16°to 28°: that is to say, the spaces between the 
lines of the first series represent 1° each, then 3°, and 
lastly 12° Réaumur. This mode of dealing with thermal 
phenomena by means of contour-lines is new to us and 
seems fruitful of good results. In the present instance 
five distinct foci of greatest heat are well made out, 
with several outlying ones attaining lesser degrees of 
temperature. 

The chemical composition not only of the hot springs, 
but also of the various waters referred to throughout the 
book, is given in numerous analyses by chemists of note. 

The line of the watercourse runs more or less 
parallel to the Southern Railway. In 1840, when the 
latter was in course of construction, several discoveries of 
prehistoric implements were made at Potschach, and else- 
where, It is therefore not surprising that the new exca- 
vations should have given rise to similar finds. Of these 
the most important appears to be an old burial-ground of 
the bronze age at Leobersdorf, a little to the south of 
Baden, Here bronze rings, daggers, armlets, &c., were 
found associated with fairly-preserved human remains. 
The former are described by Baron von Sacken, the 
Director of the Imperial Collection of Antiquities, whilst 
full details respecting the latter are furnished in an anthro- 
pological chapter by Friedrich Steller. Both are well 
illustrated by coloured plates and woodcuts. 

The question may perhaps be reasonably asked, why so 
much labour and money have been expended on the 
particular subject chosen. But when we remember the 
losses that British geology bas sustained by the neglect of 
so many invaluable sections temporarily exposed in the 
early canal and railway days and now covered up and 
lost for ever, we may well regret that no devoted geologist 
was there to preserve the minute records of the rocks 
and their disturbances in as accurate and painstaking 
a manner as Dr. Karrer has done in the case of 
the Austrian Watercourse. Given the opportunity of 
issuing a report on so complete a scale—an opportunity 
which we fear will never occur in England—no objection 
can be made to his mode of setting forth his results. A 
more condensed account would have been more readable, 
and probably more acceptable to foreign geologists, but 
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among the local investigators in the district to the south 
of Vienna, which the author delights in calling that 
“stickchen Erdrinde,? the book must at once take rank as 
a storehouse of actual facts never to be over appreciated. 

The value of the memoir is much enhanced by the long 
bibliographical list with which Dr. Karrer opens the 
work, and which is brought up to date in the appendix. 
This list contains the titles of 566 books and papers 
relating to the region traversed by the Agweduct, and 
arranged, as all such lists should be, in chronological 
order. The first paper cited is one by Wolfgang 
Anemarinus, on the Baden springs, and dates as far back 
as 1511. 

From what we have said it will be seen that no labour 
has been spared to render this report as perfect as it 
could be made. One serious omission, however, must 
be called attention to. There is no index. The late Sir 
Roderick Murchison was wont to deplore that many of 
the details contained in his “big books” remained un- 
known and buried within them. But books like the 
“ Silurian System” are certain to be consulted, index or 
no index. To publish a work so local in character, albeit 
so complete in its execution as the one under review, as 
Dr. Karrer has done, without a key to the endless facts 
it contains, is deliberately to court non-recognition. 

Before concluding we would note the excellent geo- 
logical map of Vienna and its immediate neighbourhood, 
by Th. Fuchs. This map was first issued in 1874, and is 
conveniently reproduced in the present memoir. 

G, A. LEROUR 


A CENTURY OF DISCOVERY 
The Discoveries of Prince Henry the Navigator, and 
thetr Results ; being the Narrative of the Discovery by 
Sea, within One Century, of more than Half the World, 
By Richard Henry Major, F.S.A. Portraits, Maps, 
&c. (London: Sampson Low and Co., 1877.) 
Geschichte des Zeitalters der Entdeckungen. Von Oscar 
Peschel. Zweite Auflage. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 
1877.) 
HESE two works practically refer to the same period, 
which nearly coincides with the fifteenth century, 
and deal mainly with the same events. Mr. Major’s work 
centres round Prince Henry as the initiator of the re- 
markable series of discoveries which were made during 
the century referred to, while that of the late Oscar 
Peschel deals with these events as forming a remarkable 
era in geographical discovery, and is considerably more 
detailed than the work of Mr. Major. Both works are 
virtually second editions, In its present form Mr. Major’s 
is somewhat more popular than when first published, the 
discussion of certain points interesting only to the student 
having been omitted; Peschel’s work, first published 
about twenty years ago, is practically unaltered. Both 
works are valuable contributions to the history of one of 
the most eventful centuries of our era; Mr. Major's isa 
worthy record of the life and work of a noble-minded 
prince, while Peschel’s is a standard authority on the 
geographical work of the fifteenth century. 
Prince Henry, aptly styled “the Navigator,” was the 
fifth child of King Jodo I., of Portugal, and his Queen 
Philippa, daughter of “old John of Gaunt, time-honoured 


Lancaster,” and was born in 1394. He was carefully trained 
by his English mother, and after having distinguished 
himself at Ceuta, took up his abode on the promontory 
of Sagres in Algarve, of which kingdom he was made 
governor in perpetuity. It was from here that during the 
rest of his life he initiated and directed those discoveries 
with which his name will be ever associated ; to Prince 
Henry, there is no doubt, the rapid progress of geogra- 
phical exploration during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is mainly due, But not only in this way did he 
encourage the advance of knowledge ; by providing pro- 
fessorships, and in other ways, he did much to foster the 
progress of science such as it was in his time; his own 
favourite subjects of study were astronomy and mathe- 
matics. 

It is with Africa that Prince Henry’s name is chiefly 
associated. Before commencing his great work of ex- 
ploration he took every means in his power of ascertain- 
ing all that was known about Africa, though that was not 
much. Cape Blanco he knew, though vaguely, but all 
the coast south of that was practically a blank. The in- 
terior was known much farther southwards, and nota 
few details of Timbuctoo had reached Europe by the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. It does not seem to 
be known whether Prince Henry had the means of 
making himself acquainted with the work done by the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians ; the narrative of Hanno’s 
famous coasting voyage would have been a treasure to 
him, but the likelihood is that he was totally ignorant of 
the work accomplished by these pre-Christian explorers. 
Nor is it likely that he had heard of the Norse discovery 
of America, though he may have heard of the famous 
voyages of the brothers Zeni; if he had it does not seem 
to have suggested to him the existence of a great con- 
tinent far beyond the horizon which bounded his outlook 
from Sagres. Prince Henry set about the work of African 
exploration with intelligence, his clear object apparently 
having been to trace the African coast to its southern- 
most limit, and even discover by rounding it a practical 
sea-route to India. 

“Very few details are left us,” Mr. Major writes, “ of 
the astronomical instruments used in the time of Prince 
Henry. The altitude of a star was taken by the astro- 
labe and the quadrant by means of an alidade, or ruled 
index, having two holes pierced in its extremities, through 
which the ray passed. The quadrant hung vertically 
from a ring which was held in the hand. We do not 
know how these instruments were graduated, but it is to 
be presumed very roughly. The astrolabe, the compass, 
timepieces, and charts, were employed by sailors in the 
Mediterranean at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
It is quite certain that the needle was used at sea before 
Prince Henry’s time, for he himself speaks of it when 
urging on one of his navigators to the rounding of Cape 
Bojader.” During the lifetime of Prince Henry the 
African voyagers stuck closely to the coast, except when 
by accident they were driven from it. 

The Prince’s enthusiasm and generosity drew to him 
most of the adventurous spirits of his time, and thus it 
was that after his settlement on Sagres scarcely a year 
passed that he did not send out one or more expeditions 
to carry on the great work which he had set himself to 
accomplish. The first fruit of Prince Henry’s enterprise 
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was the finding of the islands of Porto Santo and 
Madeira, in 1418-20, by two squires of his own house- 
hold, who were driven thither by a storm off Cape St. 
Vincent. Mr. Major has, however, proved satisfactorily, 
we think, that the Madeira group were discovered about 
the end of the previous century by an adventurous 
Englishman named Robert Machin. 

For long had Cape Bojader proved an obstacle which 
the Portuguese sailors sent out by the Prince attempted 
in vain to pass; Cap Nun had been passed, but the in- 
creasing violence of the waves that broke upon the 
dangerous northern bank of Cape Bojader proved too 
much for the cockle-shells in which Prince Henry’s ex- 
plorers were hardy enough to risk their lives. It was 
only in 1434 that Gil Eannes, a native of Lagos, managed 
to pass this fancied terrible obstacle to progress, by 
putting well ont to sea, Next year another fifty leagues 
were added to the stretch of coast discovered, and thus 
year after year, league upon league was added, and 
specimens of the people and products brought home, the 
former to be Christianised and sent back to convert 
their brethren, By the time of Prince Henry’s death in 
1460, the west coast of Africa had been explored under 
his auspices as far south asthe Rio Grande, the Canaries, 
Cape Verde Islands, and Madeira discovered or redis- 
covered, and a large amount of substantial information 
obtained about the people, the products, and the country 
far into the interior of Northern Africa. 

Mr. Major justly designates Prince Henry the originator 
of continuous modern discovery, for Portuguese enterprise 
in this direction was not stopped by his death. It was 
not, however, till 1471 that the equinoctial line was crossed 
for the first time within the memory of man, probably by 
an explorer named Lopo Gonsalvez. The equator was 
not much surpassed till Diego Cam set out in 1484 and 
discovered the mouth of the Congo; the celebrated Mar- 
tin Behaim, the inventor of the application of the astro- 
labe to navigation, was with Diego Cam in this eventful 
voyage. In his next voyage Diego got as far south as 
Cape Cross in 22° south latitude, where the cross he 
planted is still to be seen in almost complete preservation. 
In 1486 Bartholomew Diaz was sent out by King Jodo, of 
Portugal, to carry out the discovery of the African coast, 
and, without knowing it, passed the southernmost part of 
Africa and came to anchor in what is now known as 
Flesh Bay, near Guaritz river, to the east of Cape Agul- 
has. He turned back after reaching the mouth of the 
Great Fish river, and it was on this return voyage that he 
discovered what he called Cape Tormentoso, but which King 
Joao on his return, “foreseeing the realisation of the long- 
coveted passage to India,” named Cape of Good Hope. 
It was not till ten years after this that a practical test was 
made of the utility of this passage to India. Vasco da 
Gama left Lisbon with four vessels, the largest not ex- 
ceeding 120 tons, in July, 1497, and coasted south the west 
coast, and north the east coast of Africa, as far as Melinda, 
to the north of Mombassa, which was reached in April of 
the following year, On April 20, 1498, he sailed for 
Calicut, before which he anchored on May 20, thus dis- 
covering the famous “ Cape route” to India. 

Such are a few of the results which are directly or 
indirectly due to the far-seeing enterprise and noble- 
mindedness of Prince Henry the navigator. But these are 
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not all, But for his initiative in the beginning of the 
century, it is doubtful if America would have been dis- 
covered at the end of it, and had Prince Henry been alive 
when Columbus began his memorable agitation, that 
greatest of explorers would doubtless have been saved much 
humiliation and misery. Magellan’s circumnavigations 
fall also within this most eventful of eras, and not far 
beyond it, Mr. Major has proved, the discovery of Ans- 
tralia, “The coasts of Africa visited, the Cape of Good 
Hope rounded, the New World disclosed, the sea-way to 
India, the Moluccas, and China laid open, the globe cir- 
cumnavigated, and Australia discovered within one cen- 
tury of continuous and connected exploration,” begun and 
to a great extent carried out by the prince the story of 
whose life Mr. Major has told so well. We can only again 
commend his work and that of Peschel to our readers 
as not only full of interest but of much valuable informa- 
tion. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Chemical Handicraft. A Classified and Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Chemical Apparatus suitable for the perform- 
ance of Class Experiments, Research, and Chemical 
Testing. Second Edition. By J. J. Griffin, F.C.S. 
(Published by the Author, Garrick Street.) 


Mr. GRIFFIN, the well-known manufacturer of scientific 
apparatus, earned the thanks of all students of science 
in this country by the publication of his first catalogue, 
now some eleven years ago, when the condition of things 
was much less far advanced than it is now. He has 
earned still greater thanks for his last edition, which is 
much more complete, more copiously illustrated, and 
more carefully brought up to the present needs of the 
student and the present possibilities of the maker. Those 
who noticed the many collections of such apparatus at 
South Kensington, last year, among which was one sent 
in by the Messrs. Griffin, cannot have failed to have been 
struck by the complication of the apparatus now required 
for chemical researches, and the skill, both in glass and 
brass, required to produce them. Mr. Griffin is evidently 
doing his best to uphold English manufactures against 
his continental rivals, and we wish him and his book 
every success. As the madman said of the dictionary, 
it is not light reading, and the plot is feeble; but, never- 
theless, the book will be of use in every laboratory. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice 1s taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great that it 
7s impossible otherwise to ensure the apprarance even of com- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


The Cretaceous Flora of America 


I aM extremely obliged to Dr. Newberry for pointing out 
in a very kind manner what is the actual state of our 
knowledge at the present time respecting the American cretaceous 
beds. Never having travelled in America, nor having had the 
honour of conversing with any of the American savants who 
have investigated the remains in these beds, I am scarcely ina 
position to discuss with them the value of the evidence on which 
they have been considered cretaceous. 1 have, however, endea- 
voured to make myself acquainted with the literature of the 
subject, and had read most of the works mentioned by Prof. 
Newberry in his letter to NaTureE. I in no way dispute that 
dicotyledonous leaves have or may be found in cretaceous strata, 
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but have, on the contrary, endeavoured partiallyto account for their 
absence in British cretaceous rocks, ‘The age of the supposed 
American cretaceons beds appear to me, however, to be deter- 
mined principally from the presence of Ammonites, Hamites, and 
other dibranchiate cephalopoda, and other types of mollusca as 
Inoceramus. Now what I intended to imply was that the 
presence of these is not conclusive evidence that the beds in 
question are as old as our chalk. Between our chalk and the 
base of our eocene a great hiatus exists, during which almost 
the whole of the cretaceous fauna became extinct, at least in 
European seas, This extinction and complete change of fauna 
implies an immense interval of time which, although we have 
but little record of it in Europe, we may expect to find recorded 
elsewhere. 

It is at least possible that the series in question in America 
may be this record. In the lower, as in the Dakota group, we 
have, mixed with many decidediy (as we have been wont to 
consider them) cretaceous types of cephalopods, gastropods and 
bivalves of an eocéne aspect. No comparative tables of fossils 
nor determinations of any value of European species from these 
beds have been made. But assuming that a portion of the 
lowermost cretaceons rocks of America were synchronous with 
some of our upper European fcretaceous rocks, we may still 
suppose the mass of the strata to be of younger age. As very 
fairly stated by Dr. Newberry, Mr. Lesquerenx does not agree 
with him as to where the division between cretaceous and 
eocene in the lignitic beds should be placed. Hayden? says 
that the age of the lignite stratais obscure, ‘* The evidence points 
at the present time to the conclusion that the lower portions of 
this group are cretaceous, passing up by gradual transition into 
the tertiary, and that the greater portion may be regarded 
as of the age of the later period.” Cope and Marsh, again, 
from the presence of Mesosanrus, considered the lignites 
to be cretaceous, It seems to me that as the lignitic flora 
has the same character thronghont its entire thickness, the 
formation must be considered as a whole, and that instead of 
endeavouring to correlate portions with either the European 
chalk or eocene, it would be simpler for American geologists, 
and more in accordance with the evidence we possess, to recognise 
the fact that the American series more or less represents the 
great hiatus existing in Europe between these formations, 
Although the upper portion of the lignites, the total thickness of 
which has been estimated at 10,000 feet, may be contemporaneous 
with a part of our eocene, the absence of any of the types of 
eocene flora, such as are characteristic at Sezanne, Bournemouth, 
&c., is opposed to the supposition, as much as the absence of 
anything at all approaching the Dakota flora in our cretaceons 
rocks is opposed to the contemporaneity of the latter. 

These series may still, however, be conveniently spoken of 
relatively, and for the purposes of American geology, as cretaceous, 
but not until further evidence is adduced can they be recognised 
as synchronous with any portion of ours. 

J. S. GARDNER 


Automatism 


Mr. SPALDING in his able review of ‘‘The Physical Basis of 
Mind,” alludes to the term automatism, about which there has 
been so much controversy. The word, however, is a most 
unsuitable one for designating the important doctrine incnlcated 
so clearly by Mr. Spalding, as well as by Huxley and Clifford. 
The ordinary meaning of ‘‘automaton” is a machine whose 
actions are unattended by feeling. Now as the most striking 
difference between an organic machine and an inorganic one is 
that the movements of the living machine are accompanied by 
sensations, while those of the inorganic machine or automaton 
are without concomitant sensations, it is plainly a mistake to 
apply to the actions of the sentient machine a term which has 
as a fundamental part of its meaning the absence of sentience. 
The incongruity is so manifest that I think it not improbable 
that it is one of the sources of the facile confidence displayed by 
some of the opponents of ‘‘antomatism” ; and if the word were 
supplanted by a less objectionable one, it is possible that the 
important doctrine intended to be designated by it might be 
accepted with less difficulty. JI would suggest that some word 
meaning concomitant action or synchronous procedure might 
be coined for the purpose. The Germans, who are so fond of 
long, amalgamated expressions, would perhaps use something 
like ‘‘associated—inutually inconvertible—processes ” to desig- 
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nate‘ this dual unity of the subjective and objective sides of 
mental action. D. SHARP 
Thornhill, Aug. 5 


Local Museums 


InN common with Mr, Allen, and doubtless very many others, 
I have read the articles and letters on Local Museums with a 
great deal of pleasure ; and J am very glad that Mr. Allen has 
made his practical suggestion. In February last, in a paper 
which I read before the Hastings Philosophical Society on 
Local Museums and Libraries of Reference,” I made a similar 
suggestion for our own locality. You may think the matter of 
sufficient importance to justify the insertion of the following few 
lines from my paper :— 

‘*T do not wish to put such institutlons as I am advocating 
Into competition with things of a very different character; but I 
would ask whether a zeal somewhat akin to that which is exhibited 
in raising funds for religious societies ought not to be exhibited 
on behalf of such purposes as those under discussion? Would 
it be at all absurd to talk about having a siss¢on to establish a 
public library? . . . For my own part I can conceive of few 
nobler aims than that of raising for one’s town a permanent 
public institution of an intellectual character. If a committee 
were to take up the work with enthusiasm and were able, even 
though after many years of toil, to say to the people of Hastings ; 
‘We have built for you, with your own help, a library and 
museum, and we have, with funds with which the public have 
supplied us, sufficiently endowed this institution to carry on all 
its legitimate work, and we now hand it over to yon, the people 
of the town of Hastings, as the property of you and your 
children for ever ’—I say a committee that took in hand and 
accomplished such a work would deserve the deepest gratitude 
of the borough, and would have a right to claim to have 
accomplished a wission of no small importance.” ALR. 

Hastings, August 3 


July Shooting Stars 


I OBSERVED 197 shooting-stars in July—nearly all of them 
between the 6th and 20th—in twenty-four hours of watching. 
The weather was generally very cloudy and stormy between the 
13th and 23rd, or many more would have been seen. I looked 
usually towards the eastern sky, and from the considerable 
number of meteor paths registered, am enabled to give the 
following table of radiant points visible in that quarter during 
the period of my observations, The list may be considered 
very fairly complete and accurate, for the great majority of the 
meteors were well seen, and many of them had short courses 
evidently near their radiant centres :— 


Radiant Point. 


No. of 
Approx. Star. RA. Dee, Meteors. 
p Cassiopeiz... 349 + 53 : 8 
6B Aquarii By = 3 eo. a ct IG! 
x Aquarli... Be =f es to ee SG 
« Pegasi... So heZOu ec ce eee) 
§ Pegasi... 335 + I1 11 
f Lacerte eee ood 45 ce 
o Andromedw ... ..- 4 + 35 21 
@) Persei) eee Os 7, 6 
e- Cygni oro 8 gop, EMC eets) 6 
a Cygni bow dep coe UUs 77) 8 
¢ Cassiopeiz... ae 6 + 53 Il 
8 Cygni ee ec OO LEAS 9 
GHAI ooo ccm tee EU ae 5 
6 Antinci a ene SEBS 5 
8 Ursce Minoris 295 + 85 6 
a Herculis 250 sy 6 
o Draconis 250 + 57 5 
A Antindi 285 - 12 5 
t Andromedx 350 + 37 7 


T have given the number of meteors conformable to each posi- 
tion, but this detail cannot be very precise, inasmuch as in 
several instances the path converged back on two radiants in the 
same line, and near together. In such cases it is often quite 
impossible to assign the true focus, Of the nineteen showers 
included in the list, sixteen of them come near the dates and 
places of radiants enumerated in Mr. R, P. Greg’s catalogues. 
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The shower at 290° + 43° is apparently new for the first half of 


July, and corroborates one 1 deduced from the Italian meteor 
catalogne (1872) at 291° + 45° for June 26 to July 11 from eight 
meteors. This position falls near an August shower (seen on the 
loth in 1871 at 293 + 42), and it is very likely to be nothing 
but an early indication of that system. The radiants in Persens 
at 47° + 45° and 36° + 47° are too far removed from any pre- 
viously known centres to be included with them. They were 
very swift, white metedrs, rather bright, leaving streaks, and I 
mistook them at first for early Persetds of the true August 
system, The positions agree singularly well with two of Prof. 
Ilerschel’s cometary radiants and dates (British Association 
report on luminous meteors, 1875, p. 233) as follows :— 


R.A. Dec. Date. 
Comets radiant (1764 %) 49° + 45°°5 July 25 
Meteor radiant, 1877 ... 47 + 45 July 12-20 
Comets radiant (770 @) 39 + 45 July 8 
Meteor radiant, 1877... ... 36 + 47 July. 


I saw several meteors from these radiants in July Jast year, and 
on examining the shooting-star catalogues of Zezioli, Schiaparelli, 
Denza, and others, 1867-72, have found a few additional paths 
clearly confirming the existence of these new meteor orbits, 
From twenty-eight shooting stars (including my own observa- 
tions) the two showers are apparently well marked and _ fall 


sufficiently near the cometary positions to afford an inference of 


connection. 

The most active shower of the month was from Andromeda 
(4° + 35°). Twenty-one swift white meteors were noted from 
this place, but the radiant was a little diffuse and not nearly so 
sharply centred as another strong system at 6 + 53, which 
supplied very similar meteors. They are both already well- 
known showers. On the early morning of the 29th a few swift 
meteors with streaks, observed in Auriga, indicated the com- 
mencement of the August /erscid@s with radiant near 9 erse?. 

Bristol, July 31 W. F. DENNING 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE Moon, AUGUST 23.— 
Though lunar eclipses have lost the degree of astronomical 
interest and utility formerly attached to them, the general 
observer may still be expected to find the same amount 
of attraction as in past times in watching the physical 
features of a total] eclipse of our satellite, well visible at a 
convenient hour of a summer’s night. On Thursday even- 
ing, August 23, with favourable weather such a pheno- 
menon may be witnessed, throughout its continuance, in 
this country as in other partsof Europe. The first contact 
with the penumbra takes place at 8h. 377m. Greenwich 
mean time, and that with the dark shadow at gh. 13°7m., 
about 59° from the northernmost point of the moon’s 
limb towards the east; the total phase begins at 
ioh, 19'Im., and ends at 3'7m. after midnight ; the last 
contact with the shadow occurs at th. g'1m. a.M. (August 
24), about 112° from the northernmost point towards the 
west, and that with the penumbra at 2h. 191m. With 
respect to the earth’s true shadow the eclipse, therefore, 
continues 3h..45m., and the moon is totally immersed in it 
for th. 45m., the middle of the eclipse at rth, 11m. P.M. 
When she first encounters the earth’s dark shadow her 
altitude at Greenwich is 18°. 

Though we are accustomed to speak of a total eclipse 
of the moon, as is well known, it rarely happens that she 
disappears while in the earth’s shadow. The physical 
features of interest to which allusion is made above con- 
sist chiefly in the variations of the coppery and other 
tints which spread over her surface, and in the great 
majority of eclipses render her more or less conspicuously 
visible, during her passage through the shadow; and as 
these variable features depend upon the state of the atmo- 
sphere at the time round the edge of the earth’s disc as 
seen from the moon, with respect to transparency or more 
or less prevalence of cloud therein—the aspect which a 
particular eclipse is likely to present does not admit of 
prediction. In the eclipse of June 15, 1620, Kepler states 
that the moon wholly disappeared, while stars of the fifth 
magnitude were visible in the neighbourhood, and He- 
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velius failed to see herZeven [with a telescope during the 
eclipse of April)14, 1642 (not April 25, as stated in many 
astronomical treatises), But perhaps one of the most 
striking instances of the kind is afforded by the eclipse 
of May 18, 1761, observed by the Swedish astronomer 
Wargentin at Stockholm; eleven minutes after the 
total immersion he could not perceive the slightest trace 
of the moon either with the naked eye or with the tele- 
scope, yet the night was very clear and the stars shining 
in her vicinity; but about forty minutes later, with a two- 
foot telescope, he discovered our satellite by a faint light 
on the border of the disc. As an instance of the contrary 
nature, where the moon has been so strongly illuminated 
during her presence in the shadow, as to admit of the 
various markings upon her surface being seen with dis- 
tinctness, and even to lead persons to doubt her being 
eclipsed, mention may be made of the eclipse on the 
morning of December 23, 1703, which was observed by 
various astronomiers in the south of France. At Avignon, 
during the whole duration of the passage through the 
earth’s shadow, “the moon appeared extraordinarily 
illuminated, and of a very bright red, so that it might 
have been supposed that she was transparent, and that 
the sun was behind her globe, and that his rays passed 
through in the same manner that they are seen to traverse 
certain stones, which are slightly diaphanous.” It is 
singular, however, that while this was the aspect of the 
phenomenon at Avignon, different features should have 
been noted at Montpellier, particularly the total disap- 
pearance of the moon, rather quickly towards 6h. 30m. 
A.M., though the night was as transparent as could have 
been wished ; it is mentioned that the twilight was already 
very sensible, but that the invisibility of the moon could 
not be wholly attributed to this cause, since many stars 
were shining in the same quarter of the sky. A later 
instance of the same kind occurred on March 19. 1848, 
recorded by observers in England, Ireland, and Belgium, 
when the moon’s disc was intensely bright, coppery red. 
The uninitiated were doubtful of there being any eclipse. 
It is worthy of mention that conspicuous aurora borealis 
was present during the night. 


THE VARIABLE STAR xy CyGNi.—Prof. Schénfeld’s 
ephemeris fixes the next minimum of this star to 
September 15, the magnitude according to his last cata- 
logue of elements being then 12°8 ; but the variation has 
been subject to considerable irregularity of late years, and 
observations will be required for some time before and 
after any dates now predicted to determine the epochs of 
maxima and minima satisfactorily. The error of Arge- 
Jander’s formula, with one perturbation, appears to have 
attained a maximum of about three months, in 1870, and 
to have been since diminishing ; as compared with the 
maximum of 1874, the error was little over two months. 

This star is properly designated y Cygni, Bayer’s letter 
undoubtedly applying toit. y of Flamsteed must then 
take the number he attaches to it, 17, When the British 
astronomer looked for Bayer’s star it would be, as 
Argelander has pointed out, invisible ; and hence his 
mistake in connecting another star with Bayer’s letter ; 
there is no necessity, however, to perpetuate the obvious 
error. 


NEW MINOR PLANET.—No. 173 of the group of small 
planets was discovered by M. Borrelly at the observatory 
of Marseilles on the evening of the 2nd inst. At gh. om. 
m.t., its position was in R.A. 22h. 4om. 30s., N.P.D. 
97° 34°8 ; diurnal motion in R.A, 26s., in N.P.D., +8’, a 
tenth magnitude. Though several small planets detected 
within the last ten years are adrift, it does not appear that 
the present body can be identical with any one of them. 
Ephemerides for 1877 of a number discovered since 152 
are unavoidably omitted in the Berliner Fahrbuch for 
1879, for want of the necessary elements. Dike, which 
was found by M. Borrelly as far back as May, 1868, has 
not been observed since, 
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BIOLOGICAL NOTES 


TEMPERATURE OF TREES.—Prof. Boehm has recently 
investigated the temperature of trees in its relation to 
external influences. His conclusions are these :—1, 
The temperature of the tree-interior is, during transpira- 
tion, the combined expression of the air and the ground 
heat. 2. The air heat is condncted transversally, the 
ground heat longitudinally. 3. The longitudinal conduc- 
tion is effected through the ascending sap-current, or 
rather through transpiration. 4. A lowering of the 
ground temperature during transpiration produces also a 
depression of temperature in the tree-interior. 5. The 
influence of the temperature of the ascending sap-current 
decreases in the stem from below upwards, and from 
within outwards. 6. The amount of this decrease is 
determined by the amount of the transversely-conducted 
solar heat, and is in direct ratio with the diminution of 
the volume of the stem part,and the approximation to the 
periphery of the stem. 7. The lower part of the stem is 
still under the full influence of the ground heat, or rather 
of the ascending sap-current. 8, The vertical limit of 
this influence is lost in the ramification of the tree. 9. 
With exclusion of transpiration, and therewith of rise of 
sap, the temperature of the tree is simply dependent on 
that of the air. 10. A simultaneons cooling of the lower 
and upper part of the tree completely equalises the 
amounts of influence (opposite according to the height 
of the stem) of the two cooling “ moments.” 


LATICIFEROUS VESSELS IN PLANTS.— We notice a very 
interesting Russian paper, by M. Schmahlhausen, just 
appeared, “Researches on the Vessels of Plants.” The 
author shows that the growth of the vessels goes on in 
the same manner as that of the mycelium of parasitic 
Fungi in the tissues of plants, and thus refutes the often 
expressed opinion that vessels in plants are analogous to 
the blood-vessels in animals. 


FLORA OF New GuINEA—Baron Ferdinand von 
Miiller’s fifth contribution towards a list of Papuan plants 
has recently reached us, and contains the remainder of 
the species, with few exceptions, gathered last year by 
Signor D’Albertis and Mr. Goldie, on their now famed 
New Guinea exploration, In this list several new species 
occur, notably a SZoanea, which Baron Miiller has named 
S. paradisearum, from the fact that the tree, which grows 
to the height of forty feet on the Upper Fly River, in- 
habits the forest haunts of the birds of Paradise. The 
fruits are described as closely approaching in size those of 
S. jamaicensis, “thus far excelling any of the Sloaneas of 
the eastern hemisphere, so far as they are known, in the 
magnitude of the fruit.” The discovery of /Vagefa 
Rumphit is interesting, from the fact that no other conifer 
is reported from New Guinea, except Vageia theveleafolia, 
and an Araucaria by Beccari. 


Tue SEGMENTATION OF THE HEAD.—By slow degrees 
an approach is being made toa true understanding of 
this most difficult and interesting question, The old 
explanations by archetypes and by the structure of the 
highest-developed skulls, have fallen into disfavonr. 
Attempts to settle the cranial segments by considering 
the distribution of nerves in the adult have been shown to 
be unsafe, because nerves are necessarily adaptational in 
their character and liable to the greatest modification on 
changes taking place in the organs they supply. The 
development of nerves, however, is a much surer guide, 
showing primitive and fundamental characters. The 
nerves behind the ear are five in fishes, although the 
number of strands of which the vagus is made up in 
some cases points to a loss of distinct nerves and segments 
in the hinder part of the head. The auditory and facial 
nerves originate as one, so that the auditory appears as a 
specialised portion of the facial. The trigeminal like- 
wise arises as a single nerve, and in front of this there is 


no nerve having a similar history to these and the spinal 
nerves. Thus we have an indication of seven segmental 
nerves issuing from the brain-case. When the visceral 
clefts are considered, we find in sharks six clefts indi- 
cating seven segments, or one more if the mouth be 
regarded as a cleft. The head-cavities between the outer 
wall of the head and the mucons membrane of the 
throat, discovered by Mr. Balfour in sharks, furnish a 
similar number. They are eight in all, one preman- 
dibular, one mandibular, one hyoid, and five branchial. 
Thus the examination of three sets of organs leads to 
the assignment of eight body segments to the head. But 
the question is far from being settled so long as the 
brain-case itself and the brain cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. 


THE CAPERCAILZIE IN NORTHUMEERLAND.—It is 
well known that this fine bird, originally indigenous in 
the British Islands, became extinct, and was reintroduced 
into the Scottish Highlands some forty years ago by the 
late Marquis of Breadalbane. Earl Ravensworth has 
recently been endeavouring to naturalise the capercailzie 
in large tracts of pine wood in Northumberland, on the 
edge of moors and wild crags, furnishing various berries 
which form its favourite food. In 1872 a cock and two 
hens were reared ; but the male bird got destroyed. In 
1873 two settings of eggs were hatched, but owing to a 
wet summer all the young birds perished after nearly 
arriving at maturity. In 1874 four fine birds were reared 
to their full growth, one of which, a male. still survives. 
In 1876 fifteen chicks were hatched out of twenty eggs, 
and three cocks and four hens grew to maturity. But 
the stock has become reduced to five individuals, three 
males and two females, all in good health. It appears 
that a difficulty arises from some deficiency in diet or 
conditions which is at present unknown. Althongh ex- 
tremely wild and shy by nature, and flying long distances, 
capercailzies are yet most indolent, and unwilling to move 
from places to which they are familiarised. Their colour 
assimilates very closely with the Scotch fir, so that it is 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish the male bird when 
seated on a branch. The male is very ferocious, and 
makes extraordinary gesticulations during the season of 
courtship; the hen may even be killed by his fierce 
advances. 


EVOLUTION BY LEAPS—Mr. Thomas Meehan has 
described before the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia a case of sudden change of characters in 
some branches of a “ smoke-honse ” apple tree, which bore 
clusters of flowers at the ends of young shoots, flowering 
six weeks after the ordinary blooms from spurs, and yet 
maturing fruit at the same time asthe old spurs. This 
fruit, however, was very unlike the smoke-house fruit, the 
fruit stems being long and slender, and the fruit flattened. 
The change was so great that a botanist would have no 
hesitation in describing the form as a new species ; and 
there appeared no reason why the law which produced 
this modification might not simultaneously act on all the 
trees in a district. At any rate here was an appearance 
which served to show how new species might arise in 
nature, Mr. Meehan, however, did not allude to the 
difficulty of reasoning from a change in a cultivated variety 
to the operation of causes in a wild state. The case 
can hardly be considered as decisive, although of much 
interest. 


THE EUCALYPTUS IN THE UNITED STATES.—Mr. 
oseph Wharton has tried to acclimatise 2. globudus in 
Philadelphia, but although the plants grow well in green- 
houses, they seem incapable of surviving the severe 
winters, even thongh carefully covered with leaves and 
earth. The winter test was only applied after the plants 
had grown vigoronsly for some years, being protected in 
winter and placed in the open air im summer. 
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EVOLUTION OF NERVES AND NERVO- 
SHAS ES 


Ifl. 


gee question, however, remains ; Will this conductile 

function prove itself as tolerant towards section of the 
tissue as the contractile function has already proved itself 
to be? for, if so, any objection to the view that the passage 
of the contractile waves is due to vicarious action of 
rudimentary nerve-fibres will be removed. Briefly, the 
answer to this question is an affirmative ; for I find it is 
quite as difficult to block the passage of stimulus waves 
by means of interposing cuts, as we have seen that it is to 
block the passage of contractile waves by the same means. 
For instance, here is an Azre/ia (Fig. 5), the bell of which 
has been cut into the form of a contmuous parallelogram 
of tissue, and then submitted to the tremendously severe 
form of section which is depicted. Yet on very gently 
stimulating any point in this expanse of tissue, as at the 
end a, a tentacular wave would course all the way along the 
margin, to 4, thus showing that the wave of stimulation 
must have passed round and round the ends of all the 
intervening cuts. In the diagram the tentacular wave is 
represented as having traversed one-half of the whole 
distance from @ to 6, and near é there is represented a 
single remaining ganglion, (g). When, therefore, the 
tentacular wave reaches g, this ganglion will shortly after- 
wards discharge, so giving rise to a contractile wave, 
which will course back from g to a in the opposite direction 
to that which the stimulus wave had previously pursued. 

And this, I am not afraid to say, is the most important 
observation, both to the physiologist and to the evolu- 
tionist, that has ever been made in the whole range of 
invertebrate physiology. For to the physiologist this 
observation proves that the distinguishing function of 
nerve, where it first appears upon the scene of life, is a 
function which admits of being performed vicariously, to 
almost any extent, by all parts of the same tissue-mass ; 
while to the evolutionist the observation proves the exist- 
ence of such a state of things as his theory of nervo- 
genesis would lead him to expect. In such a symmetri- 
cally-formed animal as a Medusa, with all parts of the 
contractile sheet precisely resembling one another, we 
should expect the lines of discharge composing the hypo- 
thetical plexus to be very numerous, and all very much 
alike with respect to the degree of their evolution. For, 
as the symmetrical form of the disk does not require that 
any one set of lines should be used much more frequently 
than any other set, it follows from Mr. Spencer’s theory 
that all the lines should more or less resemble one 
- another as regards the extent of their differentiation.? 
That is to say, they should all be lines presenting about 
the same degree of resistance to the passage of a stimulus 
wave, and therefore it should become a matter of indif- 
ference, so to speak, through which particular set of lines 
such a wave takes its course, 

There is still another class of facts which to my mind 
makes very strongly in favour of Mr. Spencer's theory. 
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2 Mr. Spencer hrmself observes, ‘‘The average equality of the forces to 
which their bodies (¢.¢., those of the Medusa) are exposed all rouad is un- 
favourable ta the formation of distinct muscles and a distinct nervous 
system ” (‘‘ Psychology,” vol. i.p.522}) Although this statement must now be 
modified so far as the gaaglionic system of the Medusa is concerned, I do 
not think that the anticipation which it embodies should on this account be 
deemed unwarrantable so far as it applies to other parts of the nervous system. 
For althouzhit is true thata Medusa as@ whole is ‘‘ eaposed all round” toan 
* average equality of forces,” it is not true that the excéZad/e portions of a 
Medusa are thus equally exposed. On the contrary, the margin of the 
excitable sheet which lines the cavity of the bell, occupies a much more 
exposed position thaa does any other part of that sheet ; and whether or nat 
this fact has anything to do with the development of the ganglia in the only 
part of the excitahle sheet which is thus peculiarly simated, [ think it is 
obvious that this part of a Medusa ought to be carefully excepted in the 
statement which I have quoted. With regard to all other paits of the 
excitable sheet, however, the statement 1s certainly correct ; and it is only to 
such parts that the coasiderations in the text apply —G. J. R. 


Assuming, as I think we are now entitled to assume, that 
the contractile waves are not merely muscle waves, but 
depend for their passage on the progressive passage of 
the stimulus waves—assuming this, the following facts 
become facts of great significance. When the con- 
tractile waves in a spiral strip have become suddenly 
blocked by section, in the great majority of cases, 
such blocking will be permanent—even though the strip 
be continously stimulated, whether artificially or by a 
single terminal ganglion, as represented in Fig. 4. But 
in the remaining cases, after a time that varies from 
a few minutes to a day or more, the obstruction is 
overcome, and the contractile waves pass forward with 
perfect freedom. Now, if I had time, I could prove that 
these facts are certainly not to be attributed to what 
physiologists term skoc#; and, therefore, it seems to 
me that only one hypothesis remains. What I have 
recently said about most of the lines of discharge in the 
supposed plexus being very much alike as regards the 
degree of their differentiation, does not, of course, mean 
that all the lines are exactly alike in this respect ; for on 
a priori grounds such a state of things would be in the 
last degree improbable, Consequently, in conducting a 
spiral section, it must happen that at every snip the 
scissors cut through a number of lines of discharge pre- 
senting various degrees of differentiation ; and, such 
being the case, the fact of the sudden and final blocking 
is presumably due to a well-differentiated line having been 
severed in a part of the tissue where no other line occurs 
of a sufficient degree of differentiation to conduct the 
stimulus forward. Now in most instances, as we shculd 
expect, the blocking so caused is permanent ; for it 1s 
manifest that the formation of nervous channels, in the 
way suggested by Mr. Spencer, cannot proceed at so great 
a rate as to admit of w/o//y new lines of discharge being 
established during the life-time of a mutilated Medusa, “e., 
during the course of a few days. Nevertheless, according 
to the hypothesis, some small percentage of cases might 
be expected to occur in which such blocking of the contrac- 
tile waves would only be temporary. For some cases would 
almost certainly occur in which the relations of the highly 
differentiated line just destroyed to the more slightly 
differentiated lines in the neighbourhood of the section, 
would happen to be such that the more slightly dif- 
ferentiated lines would be very nearly, though not quite, 
able to act vicariously for the more highly differentiated 
line which has just been destroyed (see Fig. 4, where 
the deep line represents the well-differentiated line which 
has just been severed, and the dotted line the less-differ- 
entiated one which is still intact), The contractile waves, 
therefore, would in the first instance become suddenly 
blocked at the end of the strip. But the molecular, and 
with them the contractile, waves still continuing to pass 
quite up to the end of the strip, and being there always 
suddenly stopped, a rude conflict of molecular forces will 
thus set up in the area where these waves are impeded, 
and each of the forces concerned will seek for itself the line 
of least resistance. Hence, as the successive waves beat 
rhythmically on the area of obstruction, more or less 
of the molecular disturbance must every time be equalised 
through those lines of discharge which from the first have 
been almost sufficient to maintain the physiological con- 
tinuity of the tissue. Therefore, according to the hypo- 
thesis, every wave that is blocked imposes on these 
particular lines of discharge a much higher degree of 
functional activity than they were ever before required to 
exercise; and this greater activity causing im its turn 
greater permeability, a point will sooner or later arrive at 
which these lines of discharge from having been a/most 
become gate able to draft off sufficient molecular motion, 
or stimuiating influence, to carry on the contractile waves 
beyond the area of previous blocking. In such instances, 
of course, we should expect to find, what | always observed 
to be the case, viz., that the first contractile waves which 
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pass the barriers are only very feeble, the next stronger, 
the next still stronger, and so on, according as the new 
passage becomes more and more permeable by use; until 
at last the contractile waves pour over the original barrier 
without any perceptible diminution of their force. In 
some cases, by exploring with graduated stimuli and 
ncedle-point teiminals, I was able to ascertain the precise 
line through which this eruption of stimulating influence 
had taken place; so that altogether 1 think these facts 


tend very strorgly to confirm Mr. Spencei’s theory regard- | 
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verify, from the fact that it seemed as though the ob- 
servations which would be required to verify it would 
need to extend over thousands of years—this theory is 
now, | believe, being verified by observations which need 
only extend over hours and minutes. The immensely 
protracted history of nervo-genesis upon this planet is 
thus probably reproduced in a greatly foreshortened 
manner in the facts which ] have explained; and in- 
conceivable as is the difference between these two his- 
tories of nervo-genesis in respect of their duration, it is 
nevertheless most probably in respect of 
their duration alone that these two his- 
tories differ. 

I will now invite your attention to 
another species of Medusa, which is of a 
somewhat more highly evolved type than 
clurelia,and which I have called 7zaropsis 
indicans (Fig. 7), in allusion to a highly 
interesting and important function which 
is displayed byits polypite. This function 
consists in that organ localising, with the 
utmost precision, any point of stimulation 
situated in the bell. For instance, if the 
bell be pricked with a needle at this 
point (a), the polypite immediately moves 
over and touches that point, as repre- 
sented in the diagram. If immediately 
afterwards any other part of the bell be 
pricked, the polypite moves over to that 
part, and soon. Now this, you will per- 


I will only add thatif this, ceive, is a highly remarkable function; for it proves 


interpretation of the facts is correct, we have in them a that all parts of the bell must be pervaded by lines 


striking instance of the uniformity with which Nature 
works, A scientific theory concerning the evolution of 
nerves, which a year or two ago it seemed impossible to 


t As additional proof that a wave of stimnlation may pass over a barrier of 
the kind described in too small a quantity to start a wave of contraction 
Levond the hariier, 1 may mention the following facts —In Aurelia the 
polypite is more sensitive to stimulation of the bell than is the bell-tissue 
itself ; so that st is possible to stimulate the bell-tissue too gently to start a 
contractile wave in it, and yet strongly enough to cause writhing motions of 
response on the part of the poly pite. Now, if by means of a spiral section of 
the bell the contra:tile wives have become blocked in the ribbon-shaped 
sirip, it is sometimes possible, by strongly stumulating this strip, to cause the 
writhing motions of response on the part of the polypite—thus showing that 
although the contr.ctile waves are blocked by the spiral section, the stimulus 
waves ure alle to pass forward with a strength sufficient to cause response 
in the polypite. If may here add that this fact of the contractile waves being 
sometimes wholly blocked by section before the stimulus waves are so, wou'd 
appear to exclude, in the case of the Medusz at all events, Kleirenberg’s 
view as to the functions of primitive nerve and muscle being hecded in the 
same tissue-elements. (See his work on //ydra) I may also mention that 
in same cases I have obsei ved that the establishing of a new line of physio- 
logical connection is a more gradual process thanstatedinthe text. ‘To show 
this, I may briefly quote one very instructive case. Seven marginal bodies 
having been removed, the eighth one continned to originate contractile waves, 
which coursed round the swimming:bell as us al. I now made a radial cut 
hali an inch on one side of the marginal body, and extending to the centre of 
the swimming-bell. ‘I'he contractile waves were immediately blocked — thus 
showing, as did a somewhat sitmlar experiment detailed in my first Royal So- 
clety paper (p. 293), “* that the influence of the marginal body had previously 
been communicated tothe swimming-bell 40972 one side only.’ But in the case 
we are now considering, the discharges ot the marginal body were stillrendered 
avparent hy very local contractions of a tissue area in the immediate vicinity 
of that body—the area, namely, which in the figure (Fig. 6) representing ane 
end of the stripis marked pz. Exploration by stimulus now showed that 
general contractile waves could only be started outside the area BB. In some- 
what more than half an hour after the operation (during which time the area 
BB continued to contract rhythmically), the ganglionic influence for the first 
time extended from the area BB to the rest of the strip—the contraction being 
therefore general. After this first eruption of contractile influence, there 
succceded a period of about a minute, during which the area B 8 continued 
to contract independently as before. ‘hen another eruption took place, fol- 
lowed by another period of restricted contraction, and soon. Next, these gene- 
ral con.ractions hecame progressively more and more frequent, and as the 
rhythm always continued the same, whether the contractions were local or 
general, the number of the latter became itcreased at the expense of that of 
the former. Thus, while at first there were twenty or thirty Jocal contrar- 
tions between every two general contractions, this proportion gradually fell 
to fifteen, ten, five, &c, till the numbers became equal, after which the 
balance began to incline in favour of the general contractiovs Eventualiy 
the local contractions ceased altogether, and on now excising the marginal 
body and exploring by stimulus, | was able to localise very precisely the 
line through which physiological continuity had been e-tablished between 
8B and the rest of the contractile strip, This lme was Ac, as shown by the 
fact that while stimulation of any other part of the area 8 & was followed only 
hy a local contraction at that area, stimulation of the line ac was always 
tullowed by a general contraction._-G. J. R. 


of discharge, every one of which is capable of conveying 
a separate stimulus to the polypite, and so of en- 
abling the polypite always to determine which of the 
whole multitude is being stimulated. This localising 
function of the polypite, therefore, shows that the lines of 
discharge must be more differentiated in this species than 
they are in -lwred/a; for it shows that vicarious action 
cannot be possible among them in so high a degree: 
every line of discharge must here have acquired a more 
specialised character, in order that the message which it 
conveys to the polypite when itself directly stimulated 


may not be confused with that which is conveyed by any 
other line. 

Now it is easy to be wise after the event ; but the state 
of things we here observe is just such a state of things as 
I think we should expect to constitute the next stage of 
nervo-evolution. it is no doubt a benefit to this Medusa 
that its polypite is able to localise a seat of stimulation in 
the bell ; for the end of the polypite is provided with a 
stinging apparatus, and is besides the mouth of the 
animal, Consequently, when any living object touches 
the bell—whether it be an enemy or a creature serving as 
prey—it must alike be an advantage to the Medusa that 
its polypite is able to move over quickly to the right spot, 
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in the ane case to sting away the enemy, and in the other 
to capture the prey. Hence I think that natural selection 
would probably tend to convert lines of discharge in pro- 
miscuous directions, into lines of discharge in definite 
directions—thus developing the function of localisation. 
At first, no doubt, this function would be performed only 
in a general and tentative manner (as, indeed, I have 
observed in the case of Avvelia) ; but gradually by the 
combined action and mutual reaction of use and survival 
of the fittest, this function would come to be performed 
with ever-increasing precision.! 

This, then, | conceive to be an important step in the 
evolution of nervous systems—foreshadowing as it does 
the principle of co-ordination among muscular move- 
ments, which in all the higher animals is effected by 
reflex mechanisms precisely resembling, as to their func- 
tion, the primitive reflex mecbanism we are considering. 
But now another point of interest arises. As Spencer's 
theory supposes a line af discharge to become more and 
more definite by use, if, for the maintenance of any par- 
ticular function such as the one we are considering, a 
certain line of discharge habitually serves as a line of 
communication between two points of the animal tissues ; 
it fallaws that this line will offer less resistance to the 
passage of a stimulus bet-veen these two points than would 
any other line in the organism. Consequently, solong as 
such a line remains intact, so long we shou'd expect what 


we have seen to be the case, viz., that little or no vicarious | 


action takes place between it and other lines. But let 
this line be severed, and let there be a number of closely 


adjacent lines, as there must be inthis particular instance, | 


and should we not expect, both from Spencer’s theory and 
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Fis. 7.—Tiaratsts radicans, slightly enlarged. 


from our knowledge of dvve/ia, that at some such grade 
of nervous evolution as Z7a7efsis presents, the stitaulus 
should be able to escafe from the severed to the unsevered 
lines? And this I find to be the case. For if a small cut 
be introduced between the base of the polypite and the 
seat Of injury in the hell, the polypite is no longer able to 
localse the seat of injury, although it still continues to 
perceive, so to speak, that injury is being applied seze- 
where. For instance, if a short cut be introduced as here 
represented at éc, and you prick the bell anywhere below 
the cut, as at ad, the polypite, instead of immediately 


applying its extremity to the exact spot that is being | 


stimulated, now actively dodges about first to one part 
and then to another part of the bell, as if seeking in vain 
for the offending body, which, however, it cannot succeed 
in finding. Now I explain this marked change in the 
behaviour of the polypite by supposing that the wave of 
stimulation in this case runs along the habitual line of 
discharge till it reaches the cut; and that being there no 
longer able to pursue this habitual line of least resistance, 
the wave of stimulation escapes into the adjacent lines, and 
so spreads all over the bell, Hence a number of conflict- 
ing messages are simultaneously delivered to the polypite, 
which therefore executes the random movements I have 

* It may be here observed that Mr. Spencer, in his theory of nervo-genesis, 
expressly supplements his hypothesis as to the direct influence of use, with 


that as to the indirect mfluence of natural selection. (See ‘* Biology,” 
§ 164.)—G. J. R. 


described—each of these movements being presumably 
determined by the relative degree in which now one line 
and now another takes part in conveying the scattered 
stimulus. 

And now for another expectation to be realised. We 
should expect that the higher degree of specialisation 
which in these lines of discharge prevents vicarious action 
so long as the lines are undivided, should have the effect 
of rendering such vicarious action as we have seen to 
ensue when the lines are divided, less easy than it is in 
Aurelia, where the specialisation of the lines being less 
pronounced, vicarious action among them is presumably 
more habitual. And such I find to be the case ; for while 
in Aurelia, as we have seen, stimulus-waves continue to 
zig-zag round and round the ends of almost any number 
of overlapping cuts, in 77avops7s two or three such cuts 
are sufficient to destroy, not only the localising, but also 
the random movements of the polypite—the latter then 
remaining passive, because the stimulus-waves are wholly 
blocked. 

And lastly, before leaving the case of Tiaropsts tudicans, 
I should like to mention the noteworthy fact, that although 
the polypite is able to perform the intricate ganglionic 
Junction of localising any seat of stimulation in the bell, 
no signs of ganglionic s¢wc/ure can be detected with the 
microscope. Moreover, a portion of any size that is re- 
moved from the polypite continues to perform the localis- 
ing function in just the same way as does the entire organ. 
In other words, this localising function, which is so very 
efficiently performed by the polypite of this Medusa, and 
which, if anything resembling it occurred in the higher 
animals, would certainly have definite ganglia for its 
structural correlative, is here shared equally by all parts of 
the exceedingly tenuous excitable tissue that forms the 
outer surface of the organ, The case of the incipient 
ganglia of the polypite thus resembles that of the incipient 
nerves of the bell in this respect—that in both cases 
obvious signs of characteristic function are displayed 
before any corresponding signs of structure can be dis- 
tinguished. Nerve-cells, therefore, no less than nerve- 
fibres, are thus shown to have their first beginnings in 
d:fferentiations of protoplasmic substance which are too 
refined for the microscope to analyse. 

There is one other species cf Medusa about which | 
should like to say a very few words, because it presents a 
still higher grade of nervous evolution than 7zaropsis, This 
is Sarsta (Fig. 8),a Medusa in which the lines of discharge 
have in some places become so far differentiaten as to 
admit of being actnally seen, and are therefore entitled to 
be called nerves. All round the margin, and likewise along 
the course of the radial tubes, these, the earliest visible 
nerve-fibres in the animal kingdom, may be traced. And 
as we might anticipate, the advance of structure which is 
implied by an invisible “line of discharze” becoming a 
visible nerve-fibre, entails a corresponding advance of 
function. In the first place, the rate at which a stimulus 
travels seems to be much greater along these fully-evolved 
nerve-fibres than it is in the more rudimentary nerves or 
lines of discharge in Auve//a. In the next place, this 
greater differentiation of nerve-tissue renders the nervous 
connection between any two parts of the organism much 
more definite, and therefore vicarious action less promis- 
cuous, than we have seen it to be in the other jelly-fishes ; 
so that, for instance, a tentacular wave in this species may 
be blocked by asingle short cut through the margin of 
the bell. Lastly, it is in this species that I was first able 
to perceive any unequivocal evidence of co-ordination 
among the marginal ganglia. In all the other species of 
Medusz the marginal ganglia appear to act independ- 
ently of one another; but in this species, where the mar- 
ginal ganglia are first seen to be united by a visible 
nerve-fbre, they always act in concert. Soa much, indeed, 
is this the case, that the animal is able to steer itself in 


j any required direction, as proved by the experiment which 
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I described last year, whereby individuals of this species 
were shown to have the power of following a moving 
beam of light round and round the vessel in which they 
were contained. J may also remark that individuals of 
this species present much more nervous energy than 
those of any other species of Medusz which I have had 
the opportunity of observing. 

I have now, ladies and gentlemen, communicated some 
of the points wherein my work has tended to elucidate 
the early stages in the evolution of nerves and nervous 
systems. And these are just the stages concerning which 
elucidation is most required. When once nerve-fibres 
and nerve-cells have been fully evolved and arranged in 
the form of simple reflex mechanisms, the subsequent 
bistory of their evolution into compound nervous systems 
is readily intelligible. The principles on which this higher 
evolution is effected are throughout the same, and result 
essentially in establishing ever more and more advanced 


J 
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three times, 


degrees of integration. Compare, for instance, the ner- 
vous systems of an earth-worm, a centipede, an insect, and 
a spider; and observe the progressive fusion of ganglia 
which has taken place. The progressive centralisation 
which is thus effected is no doubt ultimately due to natu- 
ral selection, if not exclusively, at any rate in large part; 
for this increasing consolidation of the reflex mechanisms 
must be of great benefit to the organisms which present 
it—serving as it does to render possible muscular move- 
ments ever more and more varied and combined. In 
the vertebrated series of animals the evolution of cen- 
tral nervous matter consists chiefly in adding to the size 


of ganglia by increasing the number of their ultimate 
nervous elements, nerve-cells and nerve-fibres. This 
progressive increase in the size of ganglia is especially 
remarkable in the case of the cerebral hemispheres. Now 
the cerebral hemispheres are the ganglia which we know 
to be the exclusive seat of the intellectual faculties ; and 
their progressive increase in bulk as we ascend through | 


the animal series, is undoubtedly to be regarded as the 
structural correlative of that progressive advance of the 
intellectual powers which is so conspicuously apparent as 
we ascend from the lower animals to Man. 

And now, in conclusion, I should like to observe, that 
even in this the highest product of nervous evolution— 
the supreme ganglia or cerebral hemispheres of Man— 
not only do we still encounter the same fundamental con- 
stituents of structure as we observe in all other ganglia; 
but the cells and fibres in the brain of a man do not 
differ in any marked degree from the cells and fibres in the 
ganglion of an Awrelia. There is, however, a prodigious 
difference in the product of their operation. When ordi- 
nary ganglion cells discharge their influence, the result is, 
as we have seen, a muscular contraction; but when 
cerebral cells discharge their influence, we of to-day can 
have no doubt that the result is a mental change. And 
although we freely acknowledge that we are here standing 
on the border-land of insoluble mystery, we are not 
afraid to assert with confidence, that in the amazing com- 
pliexty of the brain’s structure—amid those millions on 
millions of interlacing cells and fibres—we have the 
physical aspect of al) those relations, which in their 
psychical aspect we know as thoughts and feelings. Do 
you think that this sounds like materialism? I am not 
here to-night to discuss that point ; but I may observe in 
passing, that even were | able to tell you the particular 
cercbral elements which I now use in expressing this state- 
ment to you, I should be just as much or just as little on the 
way towards proving materialism, as am when J tell you 
that a blow on the head produces insensibility. Science 
can never go further than common sense in proving 
any wecessary connection to subsist between mind and 
matter; for all that science can ever do is to ascertain 
numerous details with regard to such connection as un- 
doubtedly does exist, and which, as a matter of daily 
experience, common-sense has already and completely 
recognised. However, materialism or no materialism, it 
is manifest that the facts being what they are, Mr. 
Spencer’s theory as to the genesis of nerves must not be 
allowed to stop short just where its presence is most 
required. As we have seen that the cerebral hemispheres 
of man resemble all other ganglia in structure, we cannot 
hesitate in concluding that if Mr. Spencer’s theory is valid 
in explaining the genesis of nerves in general, it can be 
no less valid in explaining the genesis of these supreme 
ganglia in particular. And as we have every reason to 
believe that the functional operations of these supreme 
ganglia are inseparably associated with our thoughts and 
feelings, we are driven to the yet further conclusion, 
that if Mr. Spencer’s theory is of any validity at 
all, our possible as well as our actual thoughts 
and feelings are determined by the strictly physical con- 
ditions under which molecular waves of stimulation 
course through the structure of the brain. So that in 
this Spencerian hypothesis of lines of discharge becom- 
ing more and more definite by use, we have a physical 
explanation, which is perhaps as full and as complete as 
such an explanation can ever be, of the genesis of mind. 
From the time that intelligence first dawned upon the scene 
of life, whenever a new relation had to be established in 
the region of mind, it could only be so established in virtue 
of some new line of discharge being excavated through 
the substance of the brain. The more often this relation 
had to be repeated in the mind,the more often would 
this discharge require to take place in the brain, and so 
the more easy would every repetition of the process 
become ; until at last the line of discharge grows into a 
nerve-fibre, and becomes the inherited property of the 
race. Thus it is, according to the theory, that there is 
always a precise proportion between the constancy with 
which any relations have been joined together during the 
history of intelligence, and the difficulty which intelligence 
now experiences in trying to conceive of such relations as 
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disjoined. Thus it is that, even during the history of an 
individual intelligence, “practice makes perfect,” by fre- 
quently repeating the needful stimulations along the same 
lines of cerebral discharge—so rendering the latter even 
more and more permeable by use. Thus it is that a 
child learns its lessons by frequently repeating them ; 
and thus it is that all our knowledge is accumulated. In 
a word, if, as has been truly said, “man is a bundle of 
habits,” we have in Mr. Spencer’s theory of nervo-genesis 
a physical explanation of the fact. And forasmuch as it 
is upon this theory that Mr. Spencer may be said to 
found that great monument of modern thought—his 
“Pyinciples of Psychology,” I cannot but feel that 
one of the most important bearings which my work 
on the Medusz has had, is that of supplying facts 
which tend to substantiate this theory—and this at a 
time when it seemed as though the theory could never 
have other than & friorf considerations for its sup- 
port. But if my interpretation of these facts is correct, 
this important theory is now receiving inductive verifica- 
tion from a most unexpected source. At first sight no 
two organic structures could well seem to have less in 
common than the swimming-bell of a Medusa and the 
brain of a Man ; nor could anything seem more unlikely 
than that a great psychological theory should derive sup- 
port from the study of polypes, where the very existence 
of a nervous system has only just been discovered. but 
here again, I believe, we may discern the uniformity of 
Nature ; and while watching the passage of the waves 
of stimulation in the contractile strips of Awre/ia—now 
passing freely, now stopped by an excess of resistance, 
and now again forcing a passage,—I have felt that I 
was probably witnessing, on the lowest plain of nervo- 
genesis, that very same play and counter-play of forces, 
which, on the highest plain of nervo-genesis, invariably 
accompanies, if 1t does not actually cause, the most in- 
tricate reasoning of a Newton, the most sublime emotion 
of a Shakespeare, the most imperious will of a Napoleon, 
and the most transforming thought of a Darwin,! 


ATOMS AND EQUIVALENTS 


re the Comptes Rendus for the month of May and June 

there is a series of communications by Messrs. Wurtz 
and Berthelot containing a discussion of their respective 
views as to whether chemical changes should be expressed 
by elements in equivalent proportions or whether the 
more modern system of atomic weights should be 
employed. 

In the first communication, which is made by M. Wurtz, 
he remarks on the discrepancy evidently existing between 
his idea and that of M. Deville, ‘ who has criticised him 
in a former number of the journal,” on the law of volumes 
of Gay-Lussac. He advances in support of the atomic 
argument, that free hydrogen may be regarded as a com- 
bination of two atoms of hydrogen, the peculiar reaction 
of hydrochloric acid on hydride of copper and in the 
case of oxygen with oxygen the reactions discovered by 
Thenard and Brodie of peroxide of hydrogen on certain 
oxides. He maintains that the molecular conceptions 
with regard to bodies in the free state are further upheld, 
in the case of nitrogen by the formation of nitro and 


2 Throughont the lecture of which the above is a pretty full abstract, I 
have associated Mr. Herbert Speacer’s theory of nervo-genesis with his 
name exclusively. To avoid misapprehension, therefore, I append this 
note to state that I am not ignorant of the fact that the thecry in question 
has occurred to other thinkers as well as to the great English philosopher. 
Moreover, 1 am quite aware that even if this theory of nervo-genesis had 
never been enunciated @ przorz by any speculative thinker, some such theory 
would certainly have been devised @ fosteriori by any working physiologist 
of moderate capacity who might first happen to observe such facts as are 
above detaited. But considering that Mr. Speocer elaborated the theory 
deductively, and that he did so in a much more thorough and painstaking 
manner than bad ever been done before, considering, too, that be has given 
the theory so elaborated such a prominent place in his system of objective 
psychology, I have not hesitated to describe this theory as being pre-emi- 
neatly a product of his authorship.—G. J. R. 
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dinitro compounds, and in the case of carbon by the con- 
sideration of organic chemistry when examined according 
to the theory of Kekulé of the grouping of several carbon 
atoms in the same molecule. After discussing the law of 
Gay-Lussac as applied to the gaseous compounds of 
hydrogen with chlorine, oxygen, and nitrogen, he remarks 
that what results from the previous discussions on this 
matter, is, that the system of expressing chemical reac- 
tions by equivalents which prevailed about 1840 over the 
atomic notation of Berzelius, has not taken into proper 
account the discoveries of Gay-Lussac on the combination 
of gases with each other; and consequently, that the 
maintenance of this principle in the discussion of chemical 
phenomena would cause a serious obstacle to the 
advancement of the science. 

M. Berthelot on behalf of those who, like himself, retain 
the method of writing chemical changes by equivalents, 
as opposed to the atomic notation, in replying to this first 
communication of M. Wurtz, states that he does not 
think the matter to have the same importance which the 
latter seems to attach to it. He considers that the 
progress of chemical science is not entirely subordinate 
to a change of notation which does not strike at the 
foundation of the science as it had done a hundred years 
ago to the pneumatic chemistry of Lavoisier. He thinks 
that at the present day the truths are so general that all 
the laws may be expressed to a certain extent by both 
languages with equal clearness and precision. With 
regard to the view put forward by Wurtz, that bodies in 
the free state are composed of two atoms, and in support 
of which view he has mentioned the reactions of 
hydrochloric acid on hydride of copper, and peroxide of 
hydrogen on oxide of silver, Cu,H 4+- HCl = CuCl, + HH, 
and Ag,O +- H,0, = Ag,+ H,O + 00. M. Berthelot 
deems the explanation given by M. Wurtz mere assump- 
tion, without sufficient proof, tending to prevent a true 
understanding of the real cause of the reaction. He also 
considers that the true explanation might be found in and 
explained by certain thermical considerations. 

M. Berthelot passes next to a criticism of the atomic 
method of expressing the reactions of certain metallic 
salts with each other, and complains of the doubling of 
the equivalents of certain bodies, such as CaCl,, which 
he thinks makes an unnecessary complication in the 
expression of the reactions, and gives as an instance the 
reaction of certain nitrates with chlorides. By the system 
of equivalents, he maintains they might be expressed by 
one reaction—MNO, + M’Cl = MC] + M’NO,—but that 
by the atomic notation four different and distinct reactions 
are necessary to express their decomposition. 

M. Berthelot then alludes to the confusion he thinks 
has arisen between the words law and hypothesis, in the 
acceptance of Avogadro’s law. In this case he maintains 
that Avogadro and Ampére have enunciated, not a law, 
but an hypothesis, in saying, “ All gases contain the same 
number of molecules in the same volume,” having, in 
reality, nothing by which to conceive the idea of a mole- 
cule, On the other hand, he thinks the proposition, 
“The densities of gases or vapours are proportional to 
their equivalents,” being deduced from two orders of 
properties observable by experiment, may be regarded as 
atruelaw. Partisans of the atomic notation have, he 
considers, substituted for this the proposition, “ Molecules 
of simple gases contain the same number of atoms,” and 
he complains that they thus introduce two hypothetical 
notions, that of the molecule, and that of the atom. On 
the other hand, supporters of the system of equivalents 
say, “ Equivalent weights of simple or compound bodies 
occupy the same volumes ;” or the volumes are to each 
other in the simple ratios, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., thus :— 

t equivalent of oxygen occupies 1 volume. 
it es Cl, H, or Hg occupies 2 volumes 
I ¥ HCl occupies 4 volumes, &c. 


M. Wurtz, on the other hand, replaces the above by the 
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statement, “ All gases contain the same number of mole- 
cules ;” the molecule may then be formed— 


It may be by 1 atom, as Hg, Cd, &c. 


= 2atoms, as H, Cl, O, &c. 
” 3.» 9 Ozone. 
2) 4 ” ” Ue A, &e. 


What is there in this, M. Berthelot asks, more logical than 
in his own method? or in what may it be allowed to con- 
stitute a modern chemistry in distinction to that of 
Lavoisier and of Gay-Lussac ? 

In answer to M. Berthelot, M. Wurtz discusses in a 
further communication the thermic considerations brought 
forward by the former in his explanation of the 
reciprocal reactions already alluded to of hydride of 
copper with hydrochloric acid and peroxide of hydrogen 
with other peroxides. M. Wurtz, although acknow- 
ledging the value of these considerations, considers the 
reasoning incomplete, by merely saying that hydride 
of copper is an endothermic compound ; it would be 
necessary to prove in addition why such bodies, having a 
greater capacity of heat than their constituent elements, 
can be formed or exist at all. He maintains that his 
own ideas admit of the intervention in the thermic con- 
siderations relative to the formation of such bodies as 
peroxide of hydrogen, ozone, chloride of nitrogen, &c., 
the work done in doubling the molecules of oxygen, O., 
chlorine, Cl,, and nitrogen, N,; this work causing an 
absorption of heat. He brings forward the ideas of M, 
Favre regarding the formation of bodies with an absorp- 
tion of heat and alludes to the idea of this latter chemist 
of representing free oxygen as O, and nascent oxygen as 
O, the latter being more active in consequence of being 
supplied with more heat from what he calls the “ segre- 
gation” of the molecule. M. Wurtz concludes that the 
thermical reasoning instead of being opposed to the 
atomic conception materially assists it. 

In passing to the further objections made by Berthelot 
to expressing the reaction of potassium and hydrochloric 


acid as— 
2HCl + k, = 2(KCl) + H,, 


M. Wurtz explains it as a necessity to render it comparable 
to the reaction— 


2HCl + Zn = ZnCl, + Hy, 


this representing 63°5 of zinc or two equivalents, having 
doubled the equivalent of zinc, as also of certain other 
metals for two reasons : firstly, to allow them to accord 
with the law of Dulong and Petit; and secondly, to 
satisfy Avrogadro’s law. M. Wurtz evidently considers M. 
Berthelot in the position of almost wishing the abolition 
of Dulong and Petit’s law, and explains that although the 
product of the specific heats into the atomic weights may 
not always prove rigorously constant, still they are suffi- 
ciently near, it being difficult to obtain one and the same 
metal under conditions strictly comparable. He wishes 
therefore to retain the law of Dulong and Petit as a check 
for the determination of the atomic weights. The notation 
of equivalents, he thinks, contains certain inconsistencies, 
and complains that no direct response has been made by 
its upholders to this point, which is really at the foun- 
dation of the discussion; they have only objected to 
atomic notation as introducing vexatious complications 
in expressing the reactions of mineral chemistry. 

To M. Berthelot’s reproach that he has confounded the 
notion of a hypothesis with that of a law, M. Wurtz 
replies in the following sentence :—‘‘Je le remercie de 
cette lecon de philosophie ; mais je ne crois pas en avoir 
besoin.” He admits, for his own part, his knowledge that 
the notion of atoms and molecules is only a hypothesis, 
one which it is allowable to make on the constitution of 
matter, and essentially dependent on another, that of the 
existence of the ether. M. Berthelot believes the atomic 
hypothesis ill-founded, as atoms and molecules have 
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never been seen, but for the same reason it would be as 
difficult to imagine the ether. To reject this latter hypo- 
thesis it would be necessary to adopt that of continuous 
matter of differing degrees of density filling all space, 
and M, Wurtz repeats that chemical notation, the point 
in question, is independent of such hypotheses. 

The notion of atoms and molecules would have to be 
replaced by that of infinitely small vibrating masses, and 
at the basis of the notion of equivalent quantities lies the 
same idea of finite particles. What is really necessary is 
the choice of exact numbers to express the relative weights 
of these particles by whatever name they may be called ; 
according to M. Wurtz they are of two orders: isolated, 
he calls them atoms; combined, molecules. Is this, he 
asks, an ill-defined idea ? 

In a discussion like the present, which has existed for 
so long, and which doubtless will still be continued, it is 
extremely difficult to balance accurately the arguments 
used by the upholders of the different theories. Although 
many and forcible reasons have been brought forward by 
both contending parties, we fear that no final victory has 
been gained by either side. M. Berthelot objects to the 
idea of molecules and atoms, but he evidently does not 
wish to exclude entirely imagination and hypothesis from 
scientific reasoning, and deems, as is probably the case, 
that the fundamental conceptions of the two chemical 
schools may not differ so much in that matter as perhaps 
M, Wurtz at present imagines. 

The point on which the real difference seems to exist is, 
in perceiving the true importance of such representative 
conceptions, and placing them in the position they should 
occupy in human knowledge. The Ml ES 


THE GREENLAND FOEHN'* 


One ot the chief peculiarities of the meteorology ot 

the Arctic regions, and particularly of West 
Greenland, is the great variability of the temperature in 
the cold part of the year, There may not only be a very 
considerable variation in the average monthly temperature 
from year to year, but sudden changes from the severest 
cold to fresh weather, and vice versdé, often occur several 
times in the course of the same month. 

Dr. Pfaff has carried on meteorological observations 
at Jacobshavn for twenty years, and these show that the 
average temperature of 1872 was —8°7° C., and of 1863 
— 31°6°, a difference accordingly of almost 23°—an almost 
inconceivable variableness to us West- Europeans ; being, 
for instance, nearly as great as the difference between the 
coldest winter month and the warmest summer month at 
Copenhagen within the same period. The observations 
referred to also exhibited the most remarkable instances 
of daily variations. In February, 1860, the thermometer 
rose on three different occasions more than 25° C. in the 
course of twenty-four hours. 

These singular and sudden rises of temperature almost 
always stand in connection with a veering of the wind to 
south-east and east. It may appear very surprising, that 
the temperature rises with the wind blowing from the high 
land in the interior of Greenland, which is covered with 
eternal snow and ice. We need not, therefore, be 
surprised that old authors have endeavoured to explain 
this phenomenon by supposed volcanoes Jn action, or 
even by a comparatively very mild climate in the interior 
of Greenland—an hypothesis which it is, however, quite 
impossible to maintain on meteorological grounds. For 
every continent in high latitudes must necessarily, from 
the radiation of heat, be colder in its interior than at the 
coast where the sea makes the climate milder. 

A glance at the map shows that Greenland lies between 
regions of the earth where, especially in winter, the 
temperature is exceedingly different. “To the west and 

1 Abstract of a paper by Hoffmeyer in the Danish Geographical Society's 
Fournal, Part I., translated trom .Vaturex of June, 1877 (Christiania). 
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south-west there occurs at this season of the year in 
Labrador, the Hudson’s Bay territories and the Arctic 
Archipelago, so great a fall of temperature, that the mean 
temperature of January sinks from —20° to —35° C.; to 
the east and south-east, on the contrary, the Gulf Stream, 
even in mid-winter, maintains the temperature in the 
Atlantic at from o°to 5° C., so that the superincumbent air 
can scarcely be supposed in general to be cooled under the 
freezing-point. Lying between such opposite varieties of 
temperature, the climate of Greenland must necessarily 
be in a high degree dependent on the prevailing direction 
of the wind at every particular period; all winds from 
south by west to north-east may bring comparative cold, 
but east and south-east winds, on the contrary, heat, and 
this ought specially to hold good of the south-east wind, 
both because it comes from the warmest part of the 
neighbouring Atlantic Ocean, and also because it has the 
shortest way to travel over the ice-deserts of the interior 
to reach the western coast. The character of the winter 
in Greenland will therefore certainly depend on whether 
the south or the east wind has prevailed during the course 
of it,” 

These explanations go a great way indeed, but still are 
not altogether sufficient. ‘Thus, when at Jacobshavn, 
shortly before July, 9° C. of heat are recorded during a 
south-east storm, while the normal temperature is — 12°C. ; 
this high temperature cannot be derived alone from the 
Atlantic nearest in the south-east to Greenland ; for it is 
quite improbable that the air could have so high a tem- 
perature at this season, and even if it may be supposed to 
pass over Greenland in the short space of eight to ten 
hours, it must by the way suffer a greater or less cooling 
by contact with the cold ice masses. Indeed if we go 
down to South Greenland we will there, in the month of 
December, be able to observe over 14° C. of heat, a tem- 
perature which we cannot simultaneously find in the 
Atlantic much nearer than at the Azores, and it cannot 
be supposed that the air has travelled from these islands 
to Greenland with its temperature unchanged.” 

“ There are also other properties, besides its high tem- 
perature, which specially characterise the south-cast 
wind in Greenland. For it appears always to be very 
dry ; the snow melts away from the low country without 
any running water being visible. The storm begins first 
on the mountain-tops, where the snow is seen whirling 
high in the air, and then it afterwards works itself down 
in the fiord valleys.” 

These relations drew the writer’s thoughts to other 
regions of the earth. On the northern slopes of the Alps 
a stormy southerly wind sometimes begins to blow very 
suddenly, which, from the snow-covered summits, hurls 
itself with irresistible force through the valleys which lead 
towards the north, and throws the Alpine lakes into 
frightful commotion. This wind, which is named Foehz, 
has, although it comes from a snowy region, an unusual 
warmth and dryness, Prof. Dufour has shown that 
during a Foehnx which raged during the 24th and 25th 
September, 1866, the temperature was 6° to 9° C. over the 
normal in northern Switzerland; indeed at the town of 
Zug, although it lies 440 metres above the level of the 
sea, the temperature was higher than it was at the same 
time both north and south of the Alps. The unusual 
heat and dryness of the Fochn is also shown by the cir- 
cumstance that the boundary of the snow in the valleys is 
seen to have receded very considerably when the storm 
subsides; it is therefore called, on that account, “the 
great snow melter.” 

At the same time that the southerly wind is found as a 
warm and dry /ochx on the northern side of the Alps, 
there blows, on the other hand, on the southern slopes of 
the mountains a humid sirocco, generally accompanied 
by an enormous fall of snow. 

Several years back Dr, Hann, of Vienna, solved this 
enigma in a highly satisfactory way. 


| 


We know that the pressure of the atmosphere decreases 
upwards ; when, therefore, a mass of air is forced by any 
cause to raise itself from the surface of the earth to a 
certain height, it will be subjected to a constantly 
diminishing pressure, and will accordingly expand, but as 
every expansion is a work which is accompanied by a 
consumption of heat, the air is cooled as it rises. As long 
as the cooling is not greater than that the air can retain 
its watery vapour, the heat will, according to calculations 
which have been confirmed by observations, diminish 
almost exactly 1° C. for every 100 metres the air rises. 
On the other hand, if the dew-point is exceeded, so that 
the watery vapour forms clouds, rain, or snow, the 
moisture will pass from the form of vapour to the fluid or 
solid state, whereby the combined heat is set free. The 
cooling from this moment proceeds much more slowly, 
and it may, within the limits of which we have experience, 
be stated as about 2° C. for every 100 metres. 

When a mass of air, on the contrary, sinks towards the 
surface of the earth, it comes under higher pressure, is 
compressed, and consequently heated. Its temperature 
will rise more and more above the dew-point, and moisture 
will, with continually increasing ease, be held dissolved in 
the state of vapour. The heating during the whole 
descent will be 1° C. for every 100 metres. 

These physical laws explain the properties of the Fochzz. 
The air comes from the Mediterranean saturated with 
moisture, and passes over the summits of the Alps. 

“Leaving out of consideration the cooling which goes 
on by the way, partly by radiation, partly by contact with 
mountain masses, a simple calculation will give the result 
that the temperature of a south wind will be about as many 
half degrees Centigrade higher at the north foot of the 
Alps than at the south foot, as the height of the mountain 
chain contains hectometres, for it is lowered half a degree 
for every Ioo metres ascent, but raised one degree for 
every 100 metres descent.” 

These phenomena repeat themselves on Greenland. 
The writer sketches in detail a Hvoein period which lasted 
eighteen to twenty days in the end of November and 
beginning of December, 1875. Jacobshavn was then for 
quite eight days,warmer than North Italy. Upernivik, 
which lies about 1o° to the south of the English North 
Pole Expedition’s wintering station, was during the dark- 
ness of the Polar night warmer than the south of France. 
Unfortunately all direct observations from the unin- 
habited east coast of Greenland and the nearest parts of 
the Atlantic are wanting ; but it may, however, be shown 
that during the period referred to a strong south-east 
wiud blew from the sea over the land. For the so-called 
Buys-Ballot law in its simplest form teaches that the 
wind always blows so that it has the greater pressure of 
the atmosphere on its right, and that the more unequally 
the pressure is distributed the greater is the velocity of 
the wind. Now just during the days in question the 
barometer was much higher in Iceland than at Davis 
Straits. Over the tract lying between these places there 
had thus prevailed a strong south-east wind. 


NOTES 


Out of ahove ninety candidates, Mr. James Edward Henry 
Gordon, B.A., of Caius College, Cambridge, has been selected 
by the Council of the British Association to be recommended. 
to the Association as Mr. Griffith’s successor in the important 
pusition of Assistant Secretary. 


Tue fiftieth Versammelung deutscher Naturforscher und Avrate 
takes place at Munich on September 1$-22. The following is 
the general programme :—Sept. 17, evening : Social gathering in 
the large saloon of the Rathhans, 18: General session in the 
Odeon ; address of welcome from Dr. v. Pettenhofer, addresses 


| by Prof, Waldeyer, of Strassburg, on ‘*C. v. Baer and _ his 
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Importance in the History of Evolution,” and by Prof. Hackel, 
of Jena, on ‘‘ The Present Theory of Evolution in its Relations 
to General Science.” 19: Sessions of the sections. 20: 
General session ; addresses by Prof. Tschermak, of Vienna, on 
*¢The Early Ilistory of the Earth ;” hy Prof. Klebs, of Prague, on 
“The Changes in Medical Theories during the Last Decade ;” 
and by Dr. Neumayer, of Hamburg, on ‘The Relations of 
Meteorology to Every-day Life.” Afternoon: Visits to the 
scientific collections, Evening: ‘‘Kellerfest.” 21 : Sessions 
of the sections, 22: Addresses by Dr. Avé Lallemant, of 
Liibeck, on ‘‘ Animal Life on the Amazon ; ” by Prof. Giinther, 
of Ansbach, on ‘‘ The Latest Researches in the Mathematico- 
Historical Department; ” and by Prof. Virchow, of Berlin, 
Expedition to the Stornbiirger See. 


THE forty-fifth annual meeting of the British Medlcal Associa- 
tion was opened on Tuesday at Manchester. A general meeting was 
held in the concert-hall, when the president, Dr. de Bartolome, 
of Sheffield, delivered an address. Dr. Wilkinson, of Man- 
chester, was elected president for the ensuing year. In the 
evening a reception by the president of the Association and 
the Senate and Council of Owens College took place at that 
institution. 


THE annual congress of the Royal Archeological Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland was opened at Hereford on Tuesday. 
After a public reception in the library and the presentation of a 
congratulatory address, the Bishop of Hereford, the local presi- 
dent, formally opened the proceedings. Sir Gilbert Scott deli- 
vered a lecture on the cathedral, and afterwards, in the cathedral 
itself, a historical and architectural description of the fabric. 
On the same day the annual meeting of the Cambrian Archieo- 
logical Association was opened at Carnarvon, under the prasi- 
dency of Lord Clarence Paget. The inangural address was 
delivered hy Prof. Babbington, who dwelt on the great advance 
of archeological science in North and South Wales. The 
Bishop of St. Asaph was elected president for the ensuing year, 
and the Hon. J. G. Wynn, hon. secretary for North Wales. 


As we announced some weeks ago, the fifth periodical inter- 
national Congress of the Medical Sciences takes place in Geneva 
on the 9th to the 15th September proximo. Among other suh- 
jects to be treated, we note :—Infinence of alcohol on mental 
disease, Influence of immigration from the country to towns, 
tuberculosis on the mountains and the Mediterranean coast, 
physical characters of the electric discharge of the torpedo, 


cerebral localisations, cause of sleep, functions of the spleen, . 


physiological antagonism. 


Tue German Anthropological Society holds its eighth annual 
congress at Constance on September 26. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Robert Were Fox, F.R.S., 
of Falmouth, in his eighty-eighth year. Mr, Fox is known as 
the author of various observations, especially in connection with 
geology and mining. Early in the century he made important 
observations on the ratio of the decrease of temperature in the 
earth, and at a later period published various papers in con- 
nection with magnetism and elcctricity. Mr, Fox was widely 
known among men of science, and universally respected. 


THE honour of knighthood is to he conferred on Vice-Admiral 
Erasmus Ommanney, C.B., F.R.S., Vice-Admiral Edward 
Augustus Inglefield, C.B., F.R.S., and Rear-Admiral George 
Henry Richards, C.B., F.R.S., the late Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty. : 

A NUMBER of Gerrnan scientific men have united to form a 


committee for the purpose of collecting a sufficient sum to erect 
a statue of the lately deceased botanist, Alexander Broun, 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. A. Egerton 
stated that the papers relating to the transit of Venus were in 
the hands of the printers, and he hoped that it would not be 
very long before they were in the hands of members. 


IN connection with Capt. Howgate’s proposed polar colony, a 
preliminary expedition in the U.S. schooner florence was to 
start from New London on July 25, under the command of Capt. 
Tyson, of the Polaris. The object of the expedition is to engage 
a dozen Esquimaux families to be conveyed to Robeson Straits 
by the colonial expedition, to purchase dogs, native sledges, and 
a supply of clothing. The place of meeting appointed is Disco, 
where the colonists from America, it is hoped, will arrive early 
next spring. 

A LETTER has been received by Dr. G. Bennett (now in 
London) from Signor D’Albertis, dated Somerset, Northern 
Australia, May, 2, 1877, in which he says, ‘‘ 1 am ready to start 
for the Fly River, New Guinea, and intend to leave in the steam 
launch Neva to-morrow morning, if the weather is fine. My 
crew consists of five Chinese, three South Sea Islanders, and an 


engineer, I shall write to you whenever I have an opportunity.” 


From July 1 to July 14.a Dutch pilot schooner, which was 
fitted out for the purpose, made a short cruise throngh the 
North Sea, having on board five gentlemen, all members of 
the Netherlands Zoological Society, who completed a series ot 
about forty dredgings in different localities. Heligoland was 
the farthest point reached in a northern and eastern direction. 
There seems to be good reason to be satished with the results 
which at this moment are being worked out at the Zoological 
Summer Station erected at Flushing for the season of 1877. 
That youtbful establishment was represented on board by three 
of its commlttee members, Drs. Horst, Hoek, and Hubrecht. 
The vessel had been put at their disposal by government. 


THERE will be arranged at Havre on the occasion of the 
forthcoming session of the French Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, an Archeological and Geological Exhibition 
of Normandy. It will be divided into six’sections, one_of them 
relating exclusively to prehistoric ages. 


Dr. Sacus, who was sent to Venezuela by the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, for the purpose of studying the electric eel in its 
native haunts, and whose progress we have already chronicled, 
has now returned, after an absence of ten months, with a rich 
store of valuable observations, which will shortly be laid before 
the academy. 


Prog. FREDRICK WAHLGREN, who has occupied the chair of 
zoology for twenty years in the University of Lund, died during 
the past month in his fifty-eighth year. 


THE Dutch Geographical Society has received a report from 
the expedition recently sent out to explore Sumatra, One 
division left Padary in the middle of May for the mountainous 
centre of the island. They have successfully penetrated into 
these hitherto unknown regions, and describe them as of sur- 
passing grandeur. The mountain sides are clothed to the very 
top with a most luxuriant forest growth, almost impenetrable to 
the sun’s rays, The inbabitants consist of a few utterly degraded 
Malays gathered together in wretched villages. The health of 
the expedition is excellent. 


PETERMANN’S A/itthetlungen for August, contains an im- 
portant article, with map, by Dr. Schunke, on the navigable 
water-ways of Germany, with special reference to the canals. 
Dr. Polakowsky’s paper on the vegetation of Costa Rica is 
continued, and accompanying a large-scale chart is an account 
of the examination of the mouth of the Congo by Commander 
Medlicott and Lieut. Flood in 1875. Nearly one half of the 
number is occupied with Behm’s monthly esea¢é of Geographical 
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news, now one of the most important features in this valuable 
journal. 


News has been received in Europe of an eruption of the 
volcano Cotopaxi, near Quito. Animmense quantity of ashes 
was ejected, principally in the directon of Guayaquil, falling on 
board ships sailing from Guayaquil to Panama. The distance 
was, in some instances, reckoned at 1,000 miles, 


DurRiINnG the month of July an important series of longi- 
tudinal measurements have been carried out between the Bureau 
des Longitudes in Paris and the kdnigliches geodotisches Institut 
in Berlin. The difference of longitude is now based on the 
mean of twelve carefully carried out observations. A series of 
observations between Paris and Bonn, and between Bonn and 
Berlin, which are to be undertaken during the present month, 
will act as a check on the work. 


WE have received a ‘‘ Sketch Guide to the Industrial Museum 
of Glasgow,” by Mr. James Paton, Superintendent of the Mu- 
seam, As the museum is at present incomplete but rapidly 
filling up, the Guide is only a temporary one, It is compiled on 
a somewhat novel but instructive and intelligent plan. 


SEYDEL AND Co.’s hammocks, to which we referred in a 
recent number, have been awarded the gold medal for exellence 
at the International Horticultural Exhibition, Oporto. 


WE have received from the enterprising firm of Mawson and 
Swan, of Neweastle, specimens of magic pens which not only 
write without ink but in different colours, It is not necessary 
that we should state the mary arguments advanced to prove their 
vast superiority over those used at present, but it is very clear 
that they will be very useful to travellers whether the arguments 
in question are sound or otherwise, 


AT a recent meeting of the Paris Geographical Society a letter 
from M. C. Wiener, who is travelling in South America at the 
expense of the French Government, was read, describing his 
ascent, on May 19, of Mount Dlimani, whose height he makes 
out to be 20,112 feet. M. Wiener reached the summit, which 
he named Pic de Paris. Mr. Minchin, however, a railway 
engineer, who has been taking careful measurements of some of 
the Sonth American peaks, gives the height of Illimani as 
21,224, Wiener’s figure being obtained by aneroid and boiling 
water. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot for a union of the natural history 
societies in the Midland District on a similar basis to that which 
has worked so well in the case of the West Riding Consolidated 
Naturalists’ Society, A number of societies, representing nearly 
a thousand members, have given their adhesion to the move- 
ment, and a meeting is to be held at the Birmingham Midland 
Institute on August 28 to discuss the programme of the union, 
the journal, and other matters, 


Tue pupils of the Parisian schools, who have obtained prizes 
in their respective classes, are to be sent on a pleasure trip to the 
seaside, under the direction of several masters, who are instructed 
to give them lectures on the places they may be visiting. This 
idea has been formerly acted on, but is now being tried on an 
enlarged scale. 


THE Japanese Government have built, at their own expense, 
and through Japanese operatives, a war balloon. It has been 
tried successfully at Tokio, and will be sent to the southern 
army, which is directed against rebels. It is of thick silk, 
magnificently made, and will be inflated with pure hydrogen, 


PaRTs 50 and 60, completing the fifth volume of Mr. H. E, 
Dresser’s great work on ‘‘ The Birds of Europe,” have been 
issued ; and as there is but one nore volume to come we may 
look forward with confidence to the completion of the entire 
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undertaking in the course of next year. The present issue con- 
tains sixteen plates which are fully equal in accuracy and colour- 
ing to any that have preceded them, the gulls and terns, of which 
eight species are here figured, being especially beantiful. A 
provisional index to the five volumes now finished shows that 
471 species of birds have now been figured and described. 


In the last number of the Zoologische Garten it is announced 
that a second specimen of Archeopteryx lthographica had been 
discovered. Twenty years have passed since the original and 
hitherto unique example of this wonderful bird of bygone 
days was obtained by Ernst Haeberlein in the quarries of 
Pappenheim, near Solenhofen. The second specimen, dis- 
covered in the same place and by the same observer, is said to 
be much more perfect than the first, and to possess the entire 
head—a knowledge of which is much wanted for the better 
understanding of the affinities of this extraordinary organism. 


THE electrical illumination of the Lyons railway station is 
being completed. They are now using twelve electriclamps. This 
number will he enlarged successively to twenty-four lamps, fed 
with one light-producing and one light-distributing machine. It 
is believed that twenty-two horse-power will give a power of 
2,400 gas-lamps, using 100 litres each per hour. 


In a little official guide-book to the Rothesay Royal Aqua- 
rium, Mr. Barker, the curator, has brought together, in a 
popular and attractive form (for non-visitors as well as visitors), 
a good deal of useful information about the various fishes. The 
example is worthy of imitation, 


THE news of the discovery of a perfect mammoth in Tomsk 
is false. M. Polyakoff seut immediately by the St. Petersburg 
Academy, writes that he found only a large piece of mammoth 
flesh with skin and hair. 


WE notice in the A/emozrs of the St. Petersburg Academy, vol. 
xix,, an interesting Russian paper by M.S. Lopatin, ‘‘Some Notes 
on the Ice-sheets in the Rocks of Eastern Siberia.” The paper 
is the result of widely-extended observations made by the author 
during his numerous travels in Eastern Siberia (basin of Vitim, 
luwer Yenissei, government Krasnoyarsk, &c.), and on the 
Sakhalin Island, 


. THE report of Dr. Schomburgk on the ‘ Progress and 
Condition of the Botanic Garden and Government Plantations ”’ 
at Adelaide, for 1876, has this yeara similar feature to that of the 
recently-noticed report of Kew, inasmuch as it is illustrated ; 
but in the case of that of Adelaide, with eight photographic 
views of different parts of the garden, external and internal 
views of the new palm-honse, &c. ; and a full description of this 
building is given. With regard to the prosperity of the garden, 
the greatest enemy, Dr. Schomburgk tells us, that it has had to 
contend with has been a very severe frost. The lowest 
temperature during the month of July was 28° Fahr., the lowest, 
indeed, ever experienced in Australia by Dr. Schomburgk. As 
might be imagined these severe frosts had a most disastrous effect 
upon most of the tropical plants, more especially on species of 
Ficus, many of which suffered so much that they were compelled 
to be cut down to two-thirds of their size, so that it will be years 
before they assume their former beauty, if ever they do. The 
frost made itself felt even in the glass-houses, and blackened the 
leaves of the plants standing near the glass, and the fountain 
basins were all covered with ice. Amongst useful plants which 
have occupied the attention of Dr. Schomburgk, the madder 
(Abia tinctorum) seems to be amongst the most successful, so 
far as its rate of growthis concerned. It is stated to grow so 
vigorously about Adelaide that, ‘ if not checked, it will become 
a nuisance, spreading everywhere.” Its value is stated to be 
very great as a dye, and worth while cultivating, but we are under 
the impression that the aniline dyes have, to a great extent, and 
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are still, indeed, driving madder out of the market. Attention 
will, no doubt, be centred upon other and more profitable 
plants. With regard to the routine work of the gardens, that is 
the distribution of seeds and plants, it does not compare badly 
with botanic gardens of greater pretension, for we learn that 
nineteen Wardian cases were dispatched during the year, 
containing about S00 stove and greenhouse plants, besides which 
1,500 packets of seeds were also distributed to all parts of the 
world. 


THERE isin the valley ot the Maota in Switzerland, a grotto 
penetrating the mountain, and called the Zauiloch, It had not 
been explored beyond the Gorge du Loup, but recently some 
venturesome young people of fllgau have traversed this passage, 
and have penetrated, it is said, two whole leagues into the 
mountains, crossing various cavities where human foot had never 
trod before. They came at last to a deep fissure, which they 
could not explore, being without cords or ladders. A society 
has been formed for further exploration of the region, and the 
results will be published shortly. 


IN a paper recently read to the Franklin Institute, Prof. Ennis 
gives the excellent advice to teachers that every day when the 
last half-hour of school-time arrives, the pupils should take their 
seats closely in front of the teacher’s table, and he should then 
perform some scientific experiment, or exhibit some object of 
natural history, and tell all that can well be told about it. The 
pupils will make the more rapid progress in all their primary 
studies in consequence. The enjoyment of these scientific 
lectures is like dessert after dinner. 


A PECULIAR kind of industry, that of breeding maggots, has 
lately been tried in Paris, Over the soil were spread large 
quantities of stale fish, dead lobsters, odorous poultry, and other 
refuse of the markets, as much as half a ton of large fish being 
taken on the premises in a single day. The maggots, which 
soon became abundant, were carefully picked out and packed iu 
casks of galvanised iron, and finally were sold for fish bait and 
chicken food. The remaining refuse was converted into manure. 
Proximity to such an establishment could not have been very 
pleasant, and exposed provisions iu the neighbourhood suffered 
largely from the visits of numberless flies. The police stepped 
in and suppressed the manufacture. 


THE inhabitants of the Upper Engadine, one of the most 
attractive sites in Switzerland, have passed an order forbidding 
to sell or destroy a local wild-flower, which is called Adelweiss, 
and well-known to botanists. The destruction was so active 
that Zdelwetss was fast disappearing, 


THE three-yearly session of the International Congress for 
measuring the figure of the earth will take place at Stuttgart in 
the last days of September, under the presidency of Gen. Hanez, 
a Spaniard. The vice-president is Prof. Bauernfeind, late 
director of Munich Polytechnic School. It is said that France 
for the first time will join the Congress, and will be represented 
by Capt. Mouchez and Loewy, two members of the Bureau des 
Longitudes. 


Tue following list of candidates successful in the competition 
for the Whitworth Scholarships, 1877, has been published by 
the Science aud Art Department. William I. Last, Mecha- 
nical Engineer ; F. Ogden, Mechanic; W. F. How, Engineer ; 
W. S. M‘Kenzie, Engineer; A. D. Ottewell, Draughtsman ; 
D, A. Low, Engineer. 


Tue laboratories of the experimental farm at Vincennes, be- 
longing to the French National School of Agriculture, were 
inaugurated the other day by the Minister of Public Instruction 
of the French Republic. 
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THE Xefort of the Royal Society of Tasmania contains among 
other papers of interest several important papers on Tasmanian 
shells by the Rev. J. E. Tenison- Woods. 


THE bones of the bird hitherto known as 7ithornis emuinus 
recently found at Sheppey, bave enabled Prof. Owen to conclude 
that it was one with enormous wings, closely allied to, and much 
larger than, the albatross. The Professor, who has a paper on 
the subject in preparation, proposes to substitute a more 
appropriate name than the one given by Bowerbank., The bones 
are in the private collection of Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, of 
Sheerness-on-Sea, by whom they were found. 


Pror, LANGLEY contributes to the American Fournal of 
Science and Arts for July, an interesting paper “On the possi- 
bility of transit observations without personal errors.” 


THE Committee Report on the annual prize distribution of the 
French Société de Geographie appears in the Society’s Aulletin 
for June, The recipients (to whom medals, &c., were awarded 
in April) are Lleut. Cameron, M. Roudaire, MM. de Folin and 
Leon Perrier, and M. Gravier; an account is given of the 
work of these investigators. 


WE notice the appearance of a most interesting Russian work 
in the Dudletiz of the Moscow Society of Friends of Natural 
Science, being a ‘‘ Description of the various Zoological Gardens 
of Europe.” The work is a collection of reports upon the most 
important zoological gardens, made by zoologists {specially sent 
for that purpose, during 1876, by the Society above mentioned 
and by the Society of Acclimatisation, in order to find the best 
scheme for the organisation of the Zoological Gardens of 
Moscow. The introduction to the work is written by Prof. 
Bogdanoff, 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Grivet Moukey (Cercopithecus priseo-ciridis 
from Africa, presented by Mr. J. Ilarvey ; a Weeper Capuchin 
(Cebus capucinus) from Brazil, presented by Mrs. Cameron ; a 
Wood Brocket (Cervus nemortvagus) from Caura, presented 
by Mr. C. C. Berington ; an Oil Bird (Steatornis caripensis) 
from Trinidad, presented by Mr. W. G. de Voeux; a White 
Goshawk (dAstur nove hollandiz), a Berigora Hawk (//teracidea 
derigora) from’ Australia, presented by Major Spicer; a Harpy 
Eagle ( Thrasactus harpyia), a Great-billed Rhea (Rhea macro- 
rhyncha) from South America, received in exchange; an Axis 
Deer (Cervus axis) born in the gardens. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


ScieNcE AT Kine’s CoLLeGE, LonpoN.—We understand 
that the Council of King’s College have established a Science 
Course, including those subjects which, according to the new 
regulations, are required of candidates for tbe First B.Sc. or 
for the Preliminary Science Examinations of the University of 
London. Candidates for the Indian Civil Service, for the Ifome 
Civil Service, for the Indian Public Works Department, for the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, and for other public 
examinations, will find in the course the scientific subjects wbich 
are required for those examinations, The course of study is 
under the direction of Prof. W. G. Adams, In addition to 
teaching and lectures in the several subjects, there will be iu- 
cluded in the course Demonstrations aud Practical work in the 
Physical, the Chemical, and the Biological Laboratories. The 
subjects for first year students in this course will be Mathematics, 
Elementary Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, and 
Botany, with practical work iu each of the three laboratories, 
The second year’s course will include these subjects with 
Geology. 


EpINBURGH.—The Summer Session has just closed. In 
point of numbers the session 1876-77 has been the most pros- 
perous the university has ever enjoyed, there being no fewer than 
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2,350 matriculated stndents. Last year the number was 2,065. 
The classes have consequently been large ; especially is this true 
of the medical classes. For Instance, the class of anatomy had 
500 students on its roll. Sir Wyville Thomson’s lectures were 
attended by upwards of 4oo students; and Prof. Balfour had 
close upon 400 students in his class. 

Prof. Lister has given his last lecture. At the close, Dr. 
J. B. Balfour in name of his fellow-students, expressed their 
regret at losing Mr. Lister, but at the same time honoured the 
motives which had led him to make the change, and wished him 
all success in the new sphere of work. Prof. Lister in replying 
said he felt very much gratified to find that his motives had not 
been misconstrued, and that so many of the students showed by 
their presence that they attributed his leaving them to a sense of 
duty. He thanked them for being so courteous and attentive, 
and appreciative of his efforts to teach, and wished them all 
happiness and prosperity. 


TAUNTON COLLEGE ScHOOL.—Sixteenth and twenty-third 
in this year’s list of successful candidates for Cooper’s Hill are 
Messrs. Salter and Woollcombe, from the Taunton College 
School. This isan amusing commentary on the facts which we 
recorded some weeks ago. 


BERLIN.—The magnificent new physiological laboratories are 
now nearly completed, and will be opened to students at the 
commencement of the winter semester. Prof. Dubois Raymond 
takes the directorship, and will be assisted by Prof. Kronecker, 
from Leipzig, and Prof. Banmann, from Strassburg, two of the 
more promising young physiological chemists of Germany. 
Prof. Helmholtz, who has been elected rector of the university 
for the coming year, will also take possession, during the coming 
autumn, of the spacious new physical laboratories which adjoin 
the physiological department. 


MUnstTer.—On July 19, the academic authorities laid the 
corner-stone of a spacious edifice which shall contain the lec- 
ture-rooms of the professors. The chemical laboratory of the 
newly-elected professor of chemistry, Dr. A. Oppenheim, is 
now nearly equipped, and will be opened to students during the 
coming autumn. It is reported that the Prussian Ministry of 
Public Instruction has the intention of supplying the lacking 
faculties of law and medicine, and of placing Miinster on an 
equal basis with the other Prussian universities. ‘The number 
of students at present is 300. 


HEIDELBERG.—On July 27 the university anthorities and 
students united in a festal celebration in hononr of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the acceptance of a professorship in 
Heidelberg by Robert Wilhelm Bunsen. During the evening, 
one of those lengthy, picturesque, torchlight processions, so 
familiar to the residents of German university towns, led by 
gaily costumed marshalls, with gleaming swords, moved through 
the streets, to the residence of the veteran chemist, to extend to 
him the greeting of the students. Prof. Bunsen, who makes 
even shorter speeches than Gen. Grant, responded in a few 
modest words, accepting the honour more as a recognition of 
the offerings made by the university to the cause of science and 
especially of chemistry. The evening closed with the charac- 
teristic German Commers, in which ample tribute was paid to the 
eminent services of the great chemist in speech, poem, and song. 
Prof. Bunsen entered as a student at Gottingen fifty years ago. 
After six years of study there and at Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, 
he became privat-docent at Gottingen, then accepted, in 1836, 
a call to the Polytechnic of Cassel, as Wohler’s successor, 
removed in 1838 to Marburg, where he became in 1841 an 
ordinary professor, and from thencein 1851 to Breslau. In 1852 
he followed a call to Heidelberg, where a new laboratory was 
built for him, and where he has remained despite 'many tempt- 
ing offers from Berlin and other wealthier universities. His 


success as a teacher here has been unbounded, his laboratory’ 


and auditorium being full to overflowing, and the contingent of 
foreign students, from every quarter of the globe, being especially 
large. With the exception of his classical researches on cacodyl, 
and discovery of the antidotes for arsenious acid, most of 
Bunsen’s more important discoveries occurred in the Heidelberg 
laboratory. These embrace researches on the absorption of 
gases, on diffusion, on the electrolytic preparation of metals, on 
photo-chemistry, on gasometric analysis, the invention of the 
magnesium light, the Bunsen lamp and galvanic element, &c. 
The most brilliant discovery of all still remains, that of spectral 
analysis, made in 1860 in company with Kirchhof, and leading 
to the immediate detection of ccesium and rubidium, 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


THE current number of the Fournal of Anatomy and Phystology 
commences with a paper by Drs. Lawes and Gilbert on the 
formation of fat in the animal body, in which from experiments 
on pigs it is shown most definitely that the amount of fat pro- 
duced is not dependent on the amount of nitrogenons food 
ingested.—Dr, Ringer and Mr. Bury describe the influence of 
salacine on the healthy body with special reference to its influence 
on the temperature, in which it is demonstrated that the drug, 
like quinine, produces a slight depression for a brief period only, 
—Mr. T. W. Bridge writes on the cranial osteology of Amza 
calva, describing in detail the osseous elements of the skull, with 
a double plate illustrating it.—Prof. Rutherford and M. Vignal 
coutinue their account of experiments on the biliary secretion of 
the dog; the action of the sulphates of sodium, magnesium, 
potassium, phosphate, chloride, and bicarbonate of sodium, 
bicarbonate of potassium, chloride of ammonlum, nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid, and mercury are discussed.—Prof. Cleland describes 
a Sulu skull and gives suggestions for conducting craniological 
researches,x—Mr, F. M. Balfour continues his valuable study of 
the development of elasmobranch fishes, completing the history 
of the primitive alimentary canal.—Mr. B. T. Lowne writes on 
the quantitative relation of light to sensation, as a contribution 
to the physiology of the retina.—Mr. W. H. Gaskell continues 
his observations on the vasomotor nerves of striated muscle, con- 
ducted in the laboratory of Trinity College, Cambridge, describing 
the normal circulation in muscle, the effects of section of the 
nerve, the effects of stimulating their ends, and the nature of 
vascular dilatation. 


Reichert und Du Bois Reymond'’s Archiv, 1876, Part 4 (issued 
January, 1877).—J. Steiner, researches on the influence of tem- 
perature on the nerve and muscle current.—F. Boll on the 
structure of the electrical plates of torpedo.—G. Colasanti, 
anatomical and physiological researches on the arms of cepha- 
lopods.—E. A. Babuchin, further researches on electrical and 
pseudo-electric organs. 


1876, Part 5.—H. Erler, on the relation between the exha- 
lation of carbonic acid and the variation of animal temperature. 
—J. ie cauere dioptrics of the eye—E, Dreher, on the theory 
of sight. 

1876, Part 6 (issued April, 1877).—R. Hartman, contribution 
to the zoology and zootomy of the anthropoid apes.—H. Frey, 
on the vasomotor nerves of the extremities.—E. Hitzig, new 
researches on the brain.—W. Griiber, a series of papers on 
abnormalities of human anatomy.—G. Salomon, contribution to 
leukhzemia. 


Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Zoologie, 1877, Parts 1 and 2 
(in one)—F. E. Schulze, on the genus Halisarca, with five 
plates. —C. von Siebold, on the sexual development of urodele 
larvee, referring especially to 77ztox alfestris.—F. de Filippi, on 
the larva of Ziitox alpestris.—A. Weismann, on the natural 
history of the Daphnidz, parts 2, 3, and 4, 160 pp., with five 
plates. 

Part 4.—H. Simroth, anatomy aad fission of Ophiactis virens, 
108 pp., four plates. —H. Dewitz, on the structure and develop- 
ment of the sting in ants.—L. Graff, on Neomenia and Cheto- 
derma.—A, Brandt,fon the frog’s ovary,:and the segmentation 
of the ovum. 

Vol. 29, Part 1.—H. von Ihering, on the formation of ova in 
mollnsca.—F, Vejdovsky, on the anatomy and metamorphosis 
of Tracheliastes polycolpus (parasitic copepod), three plates. —H. 
Ludwlg, on the anatomy of RAésocochrinus lofotensis.—F. E. 
Schulze, on sponges, part 3. Family Chondrosidz. 


Morphologisches Fahkrbuch, vol. iii, Part 2.—H. von Ihering, 
on the nervous system of Amphineurida and Arthrocochlidz 
(gastropods).—H. Strasser, on the air-sacs of birds. —E. Calberla, 
on the development of the spinal canal and cord in Teleosteans 
and Lampreys.—O. Hertwig, further contribution on the fer- 
tilisation and segmentation of the animal ovum. 


Revue des Sciences Naturelles, vol. 6, June, 1877.—This 
number contains, in addition to its extended reviews of recent 
recent research in zoology, botany, and geology, articles on the 
classification of the animal kingdom, by A. Villot, on diatoms, 
by E. Guinard, on the cretaceous formation of Southern France, 
by M. Leymerie, and part of a catalogue of the terrestrial and 
fluviatile molluscs of the department of L’Hérault, by E, 
Dubrueil. 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
VIENNA 


Imperial Academy of Sciences, March 15.—The secre- 
tary presented the concluding parts (on Lepidoptera) of the work 
on the Novara expedition.—On the significance of Newton’s 
construction of the order of colours of thin plates for the spec- 
tral investigation of the interference colours, by M. Rollett,— 
On the singularities of a conic-section system, by M. Igel.—On 
the development history of egzdsetzem, by M. Tomaschek.—Me- 
dical observations, researches, and methods of cure, by M, 
Dyer.—Reciprocal linear surface systems, by M. Weyr.— 
Studies on the polypes and jelly fish of Trieste, by M. Clans, — 
Observations on the form and finer structure of the organ in the 
eel described as a testicle, by M. Frend.—On the central organ 
of the nerve system of Selachians, by M. Rohon. 

May 11.—On the action of bromine on triamidophenol 
in presence of water, by MM. Weidel and Gruber.—A modi- 
fication of Sauer’s sulphur determinition, by MM. Weidel 
and Schmldt.—On refraction and reflection of infinitely thin 
ray-systems on spherical surfaces, by M. Lippich.—On the 
discriminants of the Jacobi covariants, by M. Igel.—On 
the stationary flow of electricity in a plate, with use of 
straight electrodes, by M. Margules.—On the Turkish rail- 
ways and thelr great economical importance, especially for Aus- 
tria and Hungary, by M. Bouc. He prophesies a great future 
for Salonica when the railway will be completed direct from the 
Danube along the Morava and from Vranja over Komanova to 
the Vardar railway. This will afford the shortest way from 
austria to the “Egean Sea and the East.—On the influence of 
low temperatures on the life power of bacteria, by M. Fisch.— 
Contribution to the cryptogam flora of the Hawaiian peninsula, 
by M. Reichardt.—Theory and solution of irreducible trans- 
cendent equations, by M. Grossmann. 

May 17.—On the inability of propylene to combine with 
water, by M. Linnemann. Even at 100°C. it unites neither with 
completely formed nor with nascent water.—Contributions to 
investigation of the phylogeny of plant species, by M. Ettings- 
hausen.—On the normal surfaces to surfaces of the second order 
along a plane section of the same, by M. Koutny.— Production of 
corresponding points of two rational plane curves, by M. Zahrad- 
nik.—The northern ligbt observations of the Austro-Hungarian 
Polar Expedition, 1872-4, by M. Weyprecht.—Free oblique 
projection, by M. Peschka.—Contributions to a knowledge of 
Phyllopoda, by H. Branuer.—Free temperature in its connection 
with external influences, by MM. Breitenlohner and Bohm, 

June 7.—On an earthquake in Crete on the night of 
May 14, by M. Micksche. This is the most intense in 
the last three years, For forty-eight hours previously there 
was great calm in air and sea, and twenty-four hours after, 
violent thunderstorms occurred.—Observations on the origin- 
ation of the cell-nucleus, by M. Stricker.—Small contribu- 
tions to a knowledge of Annelide: I. The hypodermis of 
Lumbricidz, by M. Mojsisovics.—On a method of determining 
the boiling point, by MM. Handl and Pribram,—Direct con- 
struction of the contours of rotation surfaces in general oblique 
projection, by M. Knglmayr.—Theory and solution of irreducible 
transcendent equations with several unknown quantities and of 
higher order, by M. Grossmann,—On the distribution of fossil 
organisms in India, by M. Waagen. It is shown, ¢nter alia, 
that the fresh-water formations extend far into the highlands 
towards the north-east, 


PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, July 30.—M. Peligot in the chair,— 
The following papers were read:—On the cosmic part of 
meteorology, by M. Faye. [le throws doubt on the hypothesis 
connecting the sun-spots with magnetic variations, &c., on the 
one hand, and with actions of planets on the other, and assigns 
terrestrial causes for the variations.—Consequences to be drawn 
from experiments on the action of gases produced by dynamite, 
with regard to meteorites and the various circumstances of their 
arrival in the atmosphere, by M. Daubrée. ‘The [generic name 
of Piesoglypt is applied to the cavities produced in meteorites by 
the compressed gases. Zuter alia, the fused external matter of 
the crust is easily carried, like sand and clay, towards the 
interior of the bolide, by the gas pressure outside. An ex- 
tension of cupules over the large part of the surface indicates 
rotation of the meteorite.—Researches on the tertiary strata of 
Southern Europe, second part,—Tertiary strata of Vicentin, by 


MM. Hebert and Munier-Chalmas,—On’'an example of reduc- 
tion of abelian integrals with elliptic functions, by Prof. Cayley. 
—Third note on the project of formation of a Saharan 
sea, by M. Cosson.—Organisation of the first scientific and 
hospital station of the International African Association, by M. 
de Lesseps. Arrangements have been made for establishing a 
depét at Zanzibar, and an agency in Unyamwesi, so that the 
first station (under M. Crespel, accompanied hy MM. Cambier 
and Maes) will be pretty far in the interior, perhaps on Lake 
Tanganyika, or further. M. Marno goes with the expedition as 
explorer.—Production of phylloxeric galls on the leaves of vine- 
stocks in the south of France, by M. Marés,—A message of 
sympathy was sent to M. Leverrier, who was stated to be getting 
better.—Observations on chemical equivalents, compared with 
corpuscular elements, by M. Baudrimont.—On a disease of the 
grape observed by M. Garcin, in the Narbonnese vineyards, by 
M. Macagno.—On the spectrum of the electric spark in gases 
submitted to increasing pressure, by M. Wiillner. Criticising a 
view wrongly attributed to him by M. Cazin, he distinguishes 
three modes of apparition of a continuous spectrum, according 
to the nature of the gas. The first (in hydrogen alone) is 
hy diffusion of the spectral lines of the gas. In the 
second (in carbonised gases) a continuous spectrum appears 
between the lines, which finaily disappear, without en- 
largement. In the third {¢.g., nitrogen and air), the lines 
continue visible and distinguishable with the continuous spec- 
trum.-—On the separation of iron from chromium and uranium, 
by M. Ditte. He recommends a similar treatment to that by 
which M. H, Sainte-Claire Deville separates alumina from iron. 
—On some properties of sulphides of platina from the analytic 
point of view, by M. Riban.—On a new mode of transformation 
of camphor into camphene, by M. de Montgolfier.—On some 
compounds of titanium, by MM. Wehrlin and Giraud.—Con- 
genital ectopia of the heart ; comparison of a graphic examina- 
tion of the movements of the heart and cardiography in animals, 
by M. Francois-Franck.—On blood whose virulence resists the 
action of compressed oxygen and that of alcohol, by M. Bert, 
He is led to conclude that the blood in question contained not 
only dactertdies but septic vibrions whose corpuscular germs had 
this power of resistance, though the adult organisms succumbed 
to one or other of the two agents.—On the mechanism of deglu- 
tition, by M. Carlet. There is an interval (though very short) 
between the raising of the veil of the palate and the sudden 
ascent of the larynx.—On some points in the embryology of 
annelides, by M. Barrois.—A new type is here described, 
common at Roscoff in April.—On a new genus of the family 
of Tritoniades, by M. Vayssiére. It differs exteriorly from 
Dendroustus only in the terminal part of its tentacles ; but there 
are important internal peculiarities, Tbe name Marionia (from 
Prof. Marion) is applied to it.—On the determination of potash, 
by M. Carnot. The special character of the new4 method 
described is isolatlon of potash at the very first, without precipi- 
tating the other bases. ‘This is affirmed to economise time, and 
obviate a loss which is considerable where these bases are in 
dominant proportions, 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 16, 1877 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
PLYMOUTH, Zvesday 


age ee is every sign that the meeting of the British 

Association for 1877 will be a very successful one as 
far as attendance is concerned. It is too early in the 
day to quote figures, but in the spaces of time between 
the arrival of one London train and another a marked 
difference may be seen in the reception-room, and the 
clerks at the tables are already under a state of siege 
taking subscriptions, issuing tickets, answering innu- 
merable questions, and indeed converting themselves into 
a long book-shelf of encyclopedias of useful knowledge. 

It is a significant fact in connection with the numbers 
who have secured their tickets for the meeting, that at 
least half the reserved seats for the President’s address 
and the two evening discourses, have already been applied 
for and appropriated. The Committee have, however, 
made a very fair arrangement with regard to these places. 
On the block plan of the noble Guildhall in which the 
addresses are to be delivered, a line has been drawn down 
the centre from the middle of the platform to the back of 
the hall which is thus divided longitudinally into two 
equal portions. One of these portions has been reserved 
for members coming froma distance, and will not be 
thrown open for general application until to-morrow. By 
this arrangement local residents applying for tickets have 
the advantage of priority over one another, but do not, 
through living on the spot, have any advantage over 
those arriving early to-morrow, which is the first day of 
the meeting. 

Among early arrivals we noticed several familiar faces, 
among which may be mentioned Prof. Williamson, the 
general treasurer, Prof. Redfern, Mr. Glaisher, Mr. J. W. 
L. Glaisher, Mr. Pengelly, Mr. W. Chandler Roberts, 
Admiral Sir ErasmusOmmanney, K.C.B., Prof. Gladstone, 
Mr. Woodward, of the British Museum; but the great 
bulk of the visitors to the present meeting will be 
arriving by the late trains this evening and the early 
trains to-morrow (Wednesday) morning. 

The following is the programme of the daily arrange- 
ments for the meeting :-—— 

{Vednesday, August 15.—The Address by the President, 
Prof. Allen Thomson, F.R.S., 8 p.M., in the Guildhall, 

Thursday, August 16.—Sectional meetings. Soirée at 
8 o’clock in Guildhall. 

Friday, August 17.—Sectional meetings.—Lecture in 
Guildhail, 8.30 p.s., by Prof. Warington Smyth, F.R.S. 

Saturday, August 18.—Sectional meetings. Excursions. 
Lecture to working men in Guildhall, 7 P.M., by Mr. 
IGeece: 

Monday, August 20,—-Sectional meetings. 
Guildhall, 8.30 P.M., by Prof. Odling, F.R.S. 

Tuesaday, August 21.—Sectional meetings.—Sozrée in 
Guildhall, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday, August 22.—Sectional meetings. 
cluding mecting, 2 30 P.M. 

thursday, August 23.—Excursions. 

The business of the sections will not be considered until 
to-morrow’s meeting of the committees, but the excursions 
are pretty well settled. The first excursion-day will be 
Saturday next, the 18th instant, on which day there will 
be four excursions, in addition to a visit to Mount 
Edgcumbe, which will be thrown open to the members 
of the Association by the kindness of the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe. The other excursions are as follows :—~ 

1. To Lee Moor and Dartmoor. An excursion will be 
made in waggonettes, by Plympton and Newnham Park, 
to the Lee Moor China Clay Works, the largest in the 
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West of England. When the works have been inspected 
the company will be entertained at luncheon by the 
Messrs, Martin, the proprietors. After luncheon some of 
the party will inspect the pre-historic remains on the 
Plym, under the guidance of Mr. C. Spence Bate, F.R.S., 
one of the vice-presidents of the Association, who, 
besides his well-known biological memoirs, is the author 
of a most valuable work upon the remains, both historic 
and prehistoric, to be found in Devon and Cornwall. 
Others will visit Shell Top and Pen Beacon, from which 
the most magnificent views of Devonshire may be had. 
The party will be limited to one hundred, and application 
for tickets, which will be free, must be made before twelve 
o’clock on Friday next. 

2, Another excursion for Saturday will be to the 
ancient city of Exeter. This excursion is by special 
invitation of the Mayor of Exeter on behalf of the citizens 
and inhabitants of the neighbourhood. The company, 
after visiting the Cathedral, Guildhall, and Museum, will 
be entertained at luncheon by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion at four o’clock. This excursion being only by special 
invitation partakes more or less of a private character, 
and therefore no tickets can be applied for. 

3. One of the most interesting excursions for Saturday 
will be a visit to the Eddystone Lighthouse, the Plymouth 
Breal:water, and the Hamoaze, where a visit will be made 
to the gunnery ship Casmdridge, to witness the great gun 
drill and torpedo practice, which will derive an especial 
interest from the affairs going on in Eastern Europe, in 
which torpedo warfare seems destined to play a hitherto 
unrivalled part. After leaving the Cambridge, the 
steamers which have been kindly placed at the disposal 
of the Association by Sir T. Symonds, the Naval Com- 
mander at this port, will go up the Hamoaze and Tamar 
to the Brnnel’s Royal Albert Bridge at Saltash, and the 
industrial training ship, Alot Edgcunibe. After leaving 
the Bridge the party will return down the Hamoaze, and 
proceed to sea, taking the breakwater on their way ; here 
the work will be explained by one of the engineering staff, 
after which the boats will go on to the Eddystone Light- 
house, where some of the party will “land,” if such it can be 
called. On the way between the Breakwater and the Light- 
house experiments will be made with Sir William Thom- 
son’s pianoforte-wire sounding apparatus, and with his 
very beautiful compass, which has already been described 
in these pages, but which we may remind onr readers 
consists ot a ring of aluminium which is supported from 
an agate centre, moulded in an aluminium boss, by means 
of a lacing of silk thread, so that the ring is kept in its 
place and concentric with the pivot by the tension of the 
threads. In this it bears some resemblance to the fexsiox 
or “‘sfider” wheels which are now fitted to the best 
bicycles. The magnetic portion of the instrument consists 
of two, four, six, or eight magnetised needles of steel wire, 
supported also to the ring bya lacing of silk threads. To 
the outer ring is attached the card or dial, which is of 
paper, and in order to prevent errors through the expansion 
or contraction of this material due to variations in the 
humidity of the atmosphere ; it is divided radially into 
small sectors, each of which can expand or contract on 
its own account, but can have no effect on its neighbours, 
The advantages of this compass are extreme lightness 
of the movable portion, whereby friction on the pivot is 
reduced to a minimum, and variations in the direction of 
magnetic force, however slight, are indicated by the move- 
ment of the card; and owing to the smallness of the 
needles which are capable of performing the work, Sir 
William Thomson’s compass caimes to rest very quickly 
when disturbing influences are removed, and it is casily 
adjusted both in its permanent and in its temporary ad- 
justments. After visiting Smeaton’s masterpiece of en- 
gineering construction, which has stood the fury of the 
Atlantic storms for so many years, the party will rcturn to 
Mill-Bay in time for the many private evening engage- 
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ments for that day. Tickets for this excursion will be 
freely given to a limited number of members, but none 
can be issued after Friday the 17th instant. 

4. On the same day there will be a dredging excursion 
in Plymouth Sound and offing, under the direction of the 
Plymouth Institution. As this district is particularly rich 
in the crustacea, echinodermata, and the rarer southern 
fauna, there will no doubt be many applicants for tickets, 
The boats for this excursion will leave Mill Bay pier at 
ten o’clock, and the number of the tickets, which must 
be applied for before twelve o’clock on Friday, will be 
limited to fifty. : 

The excursions for Thursday, the 23rd inst., will consist 
of the following :— 

1. Up the River Tamar to visit the Great Devon 
Consols Copper Mines. 

2. To Liskeard, the Cheese-Wring, and the Pheenix 
and South Carradon Tin Mines. 

3. To Totnes, Torquay, and Brixham, including visits 
to Kent’s Cavern, to the Brixham Caves and the experi- 
mental works of Mr. Froude at Chelston Cross. 

4. To Penryn, Falmouth, Penzance, and the Land’s 
End. 

For the first two of these excursions applications for 
tickets, which are limited, must be made before noon of 
Wednesday, the 22nd. The Totnes and Torquay excur- 
sion is by special invitation of the chairman of the Torqilay 
Local Board of Health, on behalf of the inhabitants of 
the town, and, as such, is of a semi-privite nature. 

The “ Red Lion” dinner, which is now almost as great 
an institution as fthe British Association itself, will come 
offon Tuesday next, at five o’clock, at Farley’s Menagerie, 
Union Street. 

As we intimated last week, Mr. John Edward Henry 
Gordon, B.A., late of Cambridge, has been appointed as 
the successor to Mr, Griffith, Mr. Griffith will, however, 
retain office until the Dublin meeting, Mr. Gordon being 
his assistant for the year, after which Mr. Gordon will be 
fally installed as Assistant General Secretary. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRor. ALLEN THOMsoN, M.D, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E., PRESIDENT, 

AFTER the long interval of six-and-thirty years the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science holds its annual 
meeting, the forty-seventh since its foundation, In this beautiful 
and interesting locality ; and, strangely enough, on this occasion 
as on the former, it passes from Glasgow to Plymouth. We are 
delighted to be assembled here, and are even surprised that 
the Association has been able so long to resist the power of 
attraction by which it has been gravitating towards this place. 
While we are prepared to be charmed by the surpassing beauty 
of its scenery, and know the deep interest of its prehistoric 
vestiges, its historic memories, and its artistic associations, we 
have been frequently reminded of its scientific vigilance by the 
records of its active scientific work ; and we are now ready aud 
anxious to witness all we can behold of its energy and success in 
the application of scientific discovery to the practical arts. 
Should we, as might be expected in a place hitherto so famous 
in its relations to our naval and military history, find most pro- 
minent those relating to the mechanism of war, we shall still 
hope that the effect of greater perfection in the engines of de- 
struction may only be the means of rendering peace more per- 
manent and secure. 

It is a source of regret to myself, and may be, I fear, a 
cause of detriment to this meeting that the choice of a Presi- 
dent should have fallen upon one whose constant occupa- 
tion with very special branches of science has fitted him so 
inadequately for the distinguished position to which he has been 
called. I can only derive comfort from knowing that, wherever 
it may be necessary, there are many others present most able to 
supply what may be wanting on my part ; and I must, therefore, 
at once bespeak their assistance and your indulgence. 

I have selected for the subject of the remarks which I am 
about to offer for your acceptance a biological topic, namely, the 
“Development of the Forms of Animal Life,” with which my 
studies have been vccupied, and which has important bearings 
on some of the more interesting biological questions now agitating 
the scientific world. But before proceeding with the discussion 
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of my special subject, it is my desire to call your attention shortly 
to the remarkable change in the manner of viewing biological 
questions which has taken place in this country during tbe last 
half century—a change so great, indeed, that it can scarcely he 
fully appreciated except by those who have lived through the 
perlod of its occurrence. 


In the three earlier decades of this century it was the common 
belief, in this country at least, shared by men of science as well 
as by the larger body of persons who had given no special atten- 
tion to the subject, that the varions forms of plants and animals 
recognized by naturalists in their systematic arrangements of 
genera and species were permanently fixed and unalterable ; that 
they were not subject to greater changes than might occur as 
occasional variations, and that such was the tendency to the 
maintenance of uniformity in their specific characters that, when 
varieties did arise, there was a natural disposition to the return, 
in the course of succeeding generations, to the fxed form and 
nature supposed to belong to the parental stock ; and it was also 
a necessary part of this view of the permanency of species that 
each was considered to have been originally produced from an 
individnal having the exact form which its descendants ever after- 
wards retained. To this scientific dogma was further added the 
quasi-religions view that in the exercise of infinite wisdom and 
goodness, the Creator, when He called the successive species of 
plants and animals into existence, conferred upon each precisely 
the organization and the properties adapting it best for the kind 
of life for which it was designed in the general scheme of creation. 
This was the older doctrine of ‘‘ Direct Creation,” of ‘* Teleo- 
logical Kelation,” and of ‘‘ Final Causes” ; and those only who 
have known the firm hold which such views had over the public 
mind in past times can understand the almost unqualified appro- 
bation with which the reasoning on these questions in writings 
like the Bridgewater Treatises (not to mention older books on 
Natural Theology) were received in their time, as well as the 
very opposite feelings excited by every work which presented a 
different view of the plan of creation. 

On the continent of Europe, it is true, some bold speculators, 
such as Goethe, Oken, Lamarck, and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, had 
in the end of the last and commencement of this century broached 
the doctrine that there is in living beings a continuous series of 
gradations as well as a consistent and general plan of organiza- 
tion ; and that the creation, therefore, or origin of the different 
forms of plants and animals must have been the result of a 
gradual process of development or of derivation one from ancther, 
the whole standing connected together in certain causal relations, 
But in Britain such views, theugh known and not altogether re- 
pulstve to a few, obtained little favour, and, by some strange 
process of reasoning, were looked upon by the great majority as 
little short of impious questionings of the supreme power of the 
Almighty. 

How different is the position of matters in this respect in our 
day !—when the cautious naturalist receives and adopts with the 
greatest reserve the statement of fixed and permanent specific 
characters as belonging to the different forms of organized beings, 
and is fully persuaded of the constant tendency to variation which 
all species show even in the present condition of the earth, and 
of the still greater liability to change which must have existed in 
the earlier periods of its formation—when the helief prevails 
that so far from being the direct product of distinct acts of 
creation, the various forms of plants and animals have been 
gradually evolved in a slow gradation of increasing complexity ; 
and when it is recognized by a large majority of naturalists that 
the explanation of this wonderful relation of connection between 
previously existing and later forms is to be found in the constant 
tendency to variation during development and growth, and the 
perpetuation of such variations hy hereditary transmission through 
successive generations in the long but incalculable lapse of the 
earth’s natural mutations. These, as you must all be aware, are in 
their essential features the views now knownas Darwinism, which 
were first simultaneously brought forward by Wallace and Darwin 
in 1858, and which, after being nore fully elaborated in the works 
of the latter and ably supported by the former, secured, in the 
incrediblyshort space of ten or twelve years, the general approval 
of a large portion of the scientific world, The change of opinion 
is, in fact, now such that there are few scientific works on Natural 
History, whether of a special or more general character, in which 
the relation which the facts of science bear to the newer doc- 
trines is not carefully pointed out; that, with the general public 
too, the words ‘‘ Evolution” and ‘‘ Development” have ceased 
to excite the feelings, amounting almost to horror, which they at 
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first produced in the minds of those to whom they were equally 
unfamiliar and suspicious ; and that even in popular literature 
and ephemeral effusions, direct or metaphorical illustrations are 
drawn in such terms of the Darwinian theory as ‘‘ struggle for 
existence,” “natural selection,” ‘* survival of the fittest, ’ ‘ here- 
dity,”’ ‘‘ atavism,” and the like. 

Ji cannot be doubted that in this country, as on the Continent, 
the influence of authority had much to do with the persistence of 
the older teleological views ; and, as has been well remarked by 
Hickel, one of the ablest and keenest supporters of the modern 
doctrine, the comhined influence more especially of the opinions 
held by three of the greatest naturalists and biologists who have 
ever lived, viz., Linncens, Haller, and Cuvier, men unsurpassed 
in the learning of their time, and the authors of important dis- 
coveries in a wide range of biological science, was decidedly 
adverse to the free current of speculative thought upon the more 
general doctrines of biology. And if it were warrantable to 
attribute so great a change of opinion as that to which I have 
adverted as occurring in my own time, to the influence of any 
single intellect, it must be admitted thatit is justly due to the vast 
range and accuracy of his knowledge of scientific facts, the quick 
appreciation of their mutual interdependence, and above all the 
unexampled clearness and candour in statement of Charles 
Darwin. 

But while we readily acknowledge the large share which 
Darwin has had in guiding scientific thought into the newer 
tracks of biological doctrine, we shall also be disposed to allow 
that the slow and difficult process of emancipation from the 
thraldom of dogmatic opinion in regard to a system of creation, 
and the adoption of large and independent views more con- 
sistent with observation, reason, philoscphy, and religion, has 
only been possible under the effect of the [general progress of 
scientific knowledge and the acquisition of sounder methods of 
applying its principles to the explanation of natural phenomena. 

J have already referred to Goethe, Oken, Lamarck, and Geof- 
froy St. llilaire as among the most prominent of the earlier 
pioneers in the modern or reformed conceptions of biological 
laws. But were it desirable to mark the progress of opinion by 
quoting other authors and labourers whose contributions have 
mainly supplied the materials out of which the new fabric has 
been constructed, I should have to produce a long catalogue of 
distinguished names, among which would be found those of Lyell 
and Owen, as earliest shaping the doctrines and guiding opinion 
in this country, Johannes Miiller and von Baer, as taking the 
places of Haller and Cuvier on the Continent ; and a host of 
other faithful workers in Biology belonging to the earlier part of 
this century, such as those of G. Treviranus, J. F. Meckel, 
Carus, and many more.! To Huxley more especially, and to 
Herbert Spencer, the greatest influence on British thought in the 
same direction is to be ascribed. 

Let us hope that in these times, when it has been found neces- 
sary to modify the older teleological views to so great an extent, 
although there may still he much that is unknown, and wide 
differences of opinion in regard to the nature and sequence of 
natural phenomena and the mode of their interpretation, all 
naturalists will now concur in one important principle, viz., that 
truthful observation and candid judgment must alone he our 
guides in the interpretation of nature, and that that theory of 
creation is most deserving of our adoption which is most con- 
sistent with the whole body of facts carefully observed and com- 
pared. 

To attempt to trace, within the limits to which my remarks 
must be confined, the influence which the progress of knowledge 
has exercised upon the scientific and general conception of 
biological doctrines would he impossible, for the modification of 
opinion on these subjects has proceeded not less from the rapid 
advance which our age has witnessed in the progress of general 
science, especially of physics and chemistry, than from that of 
departments belonging to biclogy itself. 

Thus, to go no further than the most general laws of nature, 
the whole doctrine of the conservation and transmutation of 
force in physics, so ably expounded to this Association by Mr. 
Justice Grove, the theory of compound radicals and substitution, 
with the discovery of organic synthesis, in chemistry, and the 
more recent advance in speculation with regard to the molecular 


4 Ie would also be unjust to omit to mention here one of the earliest 
attempts to bring Lritish opinion into a new channel, by the remarkable 
work entitled ‘* Vestiges of Creation,” which appeared in 1844, nor to conceal 
from ourselves the unmerited ridicule and obloquy attempted to be thrown 
upon the author, not perhaps so much on account of the many inaccuracies 
unavoidable in an attempt at the time to overtake so large a field, as directed 
against the dangerous tendencies supposed to Jurk in its reasoning. 


constitution and properties of matter, with which we must 
associate the names of our last President and of Clerk Maxwell, 
in completely changing the aspect of physical and chemical 
sciences within the last thirty-five years, have payed the way for 
views of the constitution andJaction of organised bodies very 
different from those which could be formed at the time of the 
first meeting of tbe Association in this place. And if, confining 
ourselves to the department of Biology, we add the discovery by 
microscopical observation of the minuter elementary forms of 
organisation, more especially as flowing from tbe comprehensive 
views of organised structure promulgated by Schleiden and 
Schwann nearly forty years ago, the later discovery and investi- 
gation of living protoplasmic substances, the accumulated 
evidence of progressive types of animal and vegetable forms in 
the succession of superimposed strata composing the crust of the 
earth, the recent discoveries as to the conditions of life at great 
depths in the ocean, the vast bady of knowledge brought together 
by the labours of anatomists and physiologists as to the structure 
and functions of almost every plant and animal, and (still more, 
perhaps, than any other single branch of biological inquiry) if 
we note the rapid and immense progress which has heen made 
during the last fitty years in the study of the entirely modern 
science of the development of living beings—we shall be able 
to form some conception of the enormous extension in our time 
of the hasis of observation and fact from which biological 
phenomena may now be surveyed, and from which just views 
may he formed as to their mutual relations and general nature. 

Tt is now familiarly known that almost all (if not indeed all) 
the plants and animals existing on the earth’s surface derive their 
origin from parents or previously-existing belugs whose form and 
nature they closely reproduce in their life’s history. By far the 
greater number spring from germs in tbe form of visible and 
known spores, seeds, or eggs. «A few may be traced to germs, 
or to vestiges of the parental body, the exact nature of which 
may be doubtful ; and some, including even a certain number of 
those also produced from known germs, are either constantly or 
occasionally multiplied by budding, or by a process of cleavage, 
or direct and visible division of the parent body. 

The germ constituting the basis of new formation, whether it 
have the form of spore, seed, or ovum, is of the simplest kind 
of organisation, and the process by which a new plant or animal 
is produced is necessarily one of gradual change and of advance 
from a simpler to a more complex form and structure: it is one 
of “evolution,” or, as I would rather name it, ‘‘ development.” 
But before proceeding to discuss the subject of development in 
the higher animals, it is right to advert to the preliminary and 
often debated question, which naturally presents itself, viz.—Do 
all living or organised beings, without exception, spring from 
germs, or from any kind of organised matter that has belonged 
to parents? or may there not be some, (especially among the 
simpler forms (with regard indeed to which alone there has of 
late heen any question), which are produced by the direct com- 
bination of their component elements, in the way of the so- 
called spontaneous or equivocal generation, heterogenesis or 
abiogenesis ? 

The importance of the right solution of this problem is not 
confined merely to the discovery of the mode of origin of the 
lowly organisms which have been the more immediate object of 
investigation by naturalists in recent times, but is one of much 
wider significance, seeing that, if it shall be satisfactorily proved 
or even rendered probable that in the course of cosmical 
development all the various kinds of plants and animals have 
been gradually produced by evolution out of pre-existing simpler 
forms, and thus the whole series of organised beings in nature 
has been shown to be one of hereditary connection and deriva- 
tion, then it would follow that the history of the origin of the 
simplest organisms may be the key to that of the first commence- 
ment of life upon the earth’s surface, and the explanation of the 
relation in which the whole succeeding progenies stand to their 
parental stocks. 

From the very lucid and masterly view of this subject, given 
by Prof. Huxley in his address to the Association at Liverpool, 
so recently as in 1870, in which the conclusion he formed was 
based very much on the exhaustive and admirable researches of 
Pasteur, I might almost have dispensed with making further 
reference to it now, but for the very confident statements since 
made by the supporters of the doctrine of abiogenesis, among 
whom Dr, Bastian stands most prominent in this country, and 
for the circumstance that the life-history of many of the lower 
organisms was still imperfectly known. ! 

During the last seven or eight years, however, renewed inves- 
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tigations by most competent inqnirers have followed one another 
in quick succession, from a review of which we cannot but arrive 
at a conclusion adverse to the theory of heterogenesis, viz., that 
no development of organisms, even of the most simple kind, has 
been satisfactorily observed to occur in circumstances which 
entirely excluded the possibility of their being descended from 
germs, or equivalent formative particles, belonging to pre-exist- 
ing bodies of a similar kind. I can do no more now than name 
the authors of the most conclusive experiments on this subject, 
which I do nearly in the order of the publication of their re- 
searches, as those of Mr. W. N, Ilartley in 1872, Messrs. Pode 
and Ray Lankester in 1873, Dr. Burdon Sanderson in that and 
the following years, Dr. W. Roberts In 1874, Prof. Lister in 
1875, and most recently of Prof. Tyndall, Prof. Cohn, and of 
Messrs. Dallinger and Drysdale.! 

But, admitting that the evidence from direct experiment is 
such as entirely to shut us out from entertaining the view that 
spontaneous generation occurs in the present condition of the 
eatth, we are not relieved from the diffienlty of explaining how 
living organisms or their germs first made their appearance ; nor 
are we debarred from attempting to form hypotheses as to how 
this may have taken place. First, upon the theory of evolution, 
which, strictly carried out, supposes the more complex organisms 
to be derived from the more simple, it might be held that the 
conditicns affecting the combination of the primary elements of 
matter into organic forms may at one time have been different 
from those which now prevail; and that, under those different 
conditions, abiogenesis may have been possible, and may have 
operated to lay the foundations of organic life in the simpler 
forms in which it at first appeared—a state of things which can 
only be vaguely surmised, but in regard to which no exact infor- 
mation can be obtained. Or, secondly, evading the difficulty of 
strict cosmical evolution, we might suppose that vital conditions 
may have been coeval with the first existence of physical and 
chemical properties in the rest of natural bodies. But this hypo- 
thesis would be exposed to the objection that, according to the 
cosmical view generally held by physicists, the whole materials 
composing the earth have originally heen subject to incandescent 
heat. Nor is the difficulty abolished, but only removed to a more 
remote petiod by the supposition of the transport of germs from 
another planet or their introduction by means of meteorites or 
meteoric dust ; for, besides the objection, arising from the cir- 
cumstance that these bodies must have been subjected to a very 
high temperature, we should still have everything to learn as to 
the way in which the germs arose in the far distant regions of 
space from which they have been conveyed. 

The incompleteness of the geological record leaves us In the 
Cark as to the time at which the first dawnings of hfe appeared 
in the lower ‘strata of the earth’s surface. The most recent 
researches tend to carry the origin of life back to a much earlier 
period than was at one time believed, and if the famous Zozoox 
be acmitted as evidence, even into that of the Laurentian strata. 
But even if doubts should prevail with regard to the presence of 
definite organised forms in the older sedimentary strata, the 
occurrence in them of carbon in the form of graphite in large 
quantities makes the previous existence of living organisms at 
least possible, and it may be that the complete metamorphosis 
which these rocks have undergone has entirely removed all 
definite tiaces of organisation, 

Nor have we the means from geological data of determining 
whether the heings of the vegetable or of the animal kingdom 
first made their appearance. If we adopt the view which has 
for some time been entertained by physiologists that animals are 


+] may refer to Dr. Bastian’s paper in Nature of June 30, 1870, and to 
his two works, ‘‘ The Origin uf the Lowest Organisms,’’ and ‘* The 
Beginnings of Life.”’ Mr, Hartley's researches, which were commenced in 
1865, are described in a paper printed in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society for 1872, and in his ‘‘ Lectures on Air,’’ 2nd edition, 1876, where an 
interesting account of the whole subject wilt be found. The experiments of 
Mr. Pode, of Oxford, and Pr f, Ray Lankester are described in a paper on 
the '* Development of Bacteria in Organic Infusions’’ in the Roy. Soc. 
Proc, for 1873, p. 349. Dr, Burdon Sanderson’s researches are contained 
in the Reports of the Medical Officer cf the Privy Council, and in various 
papers in Nature ; Dr. W. Roberts’s paper is printed in the 7vassactions 
of the Ruyal S ciety for 1874, vol. clxiv. p. 457. Prof. Lister’s '* Contri- 
bution to the Germ Vheory cf Putrefaction and other Fermentative 
Changes,”’ &c., ts contained in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinhurgh for 1875, p. 313, and is also given in Nature. Prof. ‘{yndall’s 
researches are described in his papers in the Preceedings uf the Royal 
Society during the last two years, The work of Prof. Cohn, of Breslan, 
entitled ‘' Beitrige zur Biclgie der Pflanzen,”’ 1873-76, contains many 
memuits bearing upon this subject, which have been partly publishel in 
abstract in the .Wicroscofical Journad, in which also will be found, in a 
series of contributions extending from 1873 to the present time, the interest- 
ing observations «f Mr. W. Hf, Dallingerand Dr. J. Drysdale. 
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entirely dependent, directly or indirectly, on plants for the mate- 
rial which constitutes their Ilving substance, and that plants, as 
constructive agents, alone have the power to bring together the 
elements of lifeless matter from such states as carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia, into the condition of the living solid, the 
inference would be inevitable, at least for the great majority of 
the animal creation, that they must have been preceded by 
plants. But paleontology is as yet silent on this interesting 
question ; and, if we consider the remarkable approach which is 
made in structure and properties between the lowest and simplest 
members of the two kingdoms of organic nature, so that at last 
all distinction between them seems entirely to vanish, and a set 
of organisms is found which partake equally of animal and vege- 
table characters, or, rather, exhibit properties which are common 
to them both, we shall hesitate to postulate confidently for the 
primitive antecedence of vegetable life, although, perhaps, in 
later epochs the pre-existence of vegetables may be looked upon 
as necessary to the life of more developed animal organisms. 

The reflection forces itself upon us that we are just as ignorant 
of the mode of first origin of all the compounds of the inorganic 
elements as we are of that of living matter ; and we may there- 
fore be excused if we suspend all theory and conjecture until we 
shall be guided to more reliable hypotheses through the plain 
track of observation and experiment. 

The practical applications of the increased knowledge of 
the orlgin of minute animal and vegetable organisms are so 
numerous that it would occupy a much longer ime than is at 
my disposal to give any detailed account of them; but they are 
of such immense importance in their commercial, social, and 
sanitary relations that they ought never to be lost sight of. 

It is now proved beyond doubt that the origin of putrefaction 
and fermentation is dependent on the presence in the substances 
which are the seat of change in these processes, or in the sur- 
rounding air, of the germs of minute organisms of an animal 
or vegetable nature, and that the maintenance of the chemical 
changes in which these processes mainly consist is coincident 
with and casually (if not essentially) dependent upon the growth 
and multiplication of these organisms. ; 

Prof. Lister had the merit of being the first to apply the germ- 
theory of putrefaction to explain the formation of putrid matters 
in the living body; and he has founded on this theory the now 
well-known antiseptic treatment of wounds, the importance of 
which it would be difficult to over-estimate. 

The success or failure of plans for the preservation of meat 
and other articles of food without question depends on the 
possibility of the complete exclusion of the germs which are the 
cause of putrefaction and fermentation ; and their management 
must therefore be founded on the most accurate knowledge of 
these organisms, and the circumstances influencing the 
persistence of their vitality and the vigour of their growth. 

The theory of biogenesis has also lately been the guide in the 
investigation of the causes of various forms of disease, both in 
the lower animals and in man, with the result of showing that 
in many of them the infective substance consists in alt probability 
of germs of minute animal or vegetable organisms. 

There is very great probability, indeed, that all the zymotic 
diseases, hy which we understand the various forms of fevers, 
have a similar origin. As has been well remarked by Baxter in 
an able paper on “ The Action of Disinfectants,” the analogies 
of action of contagia are similar to those of septic organisms, 
not to processes simply of oxidation or deoxidation. These 
organisms, studied in suitable fluids, multiply indefinitely when 
introduced in all but infinitesimal proportions. ‘Thns they are, 
as near as we can perceive, the very essence of contagia.* 

Leaving, however, these and many othcr general questions 
regarding the origin of the lowest forms of antmal and vegetable 
life, let us now turn our attention to the mode of development 
of anew being in those helonging to the higher groups. ‘The 
general nature of the formative process, in all instances where 
fertilised germs are produced, will be best understood by a short 
sketch of the phenomena ascertained to occur in diiferent kinds 
of plants. 

In the higher or phanerogamic plants it is generally weil 
known that the combination of two parts of the flower is neces. 
sary to the production of a seed containing the embryo or young 
plant. Beginning with the discovery of the pollen tubes by 
Amici in 1823, the careful and minute investigations of a long 


1 For the most interesting information on this subject, ] cannot do better 
than refer to the very able reports by Hr, Burdon Sanderson am the 
‘*Reports of the Medical-Officer of the Privy Council,” 1873, 1874. and 
1575. 
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line of illustrious vegetable physiologists have brought to light 
the details of the process by which fertilisation is effected, and 
have shown in fact how the minute tube developed from the 
inner membrane of the pollen-granule, as soon as it falls upon 
the stigmatic tissue of the seed-bearing plant, insinuates itself 
hy a rapid process of development between the cells of the style, 
and reaches at last the ovule, in the interior of which is the 
embryo-sac ; how, having passed into the micropyle, or orifice of 
the ovnle, it makes its way to the embryo-sac ; how a minnte 
portion of the fertilising substance of the fovilla trarsudes from 
the pollen tube into the cavity of the embryo-sac, in which by 
this 1imc a certain portion of the protoplasm has become differ- 
entiated into the germinal vesicle, thereby stimulating it to 
further growth and development, the earliest phenomena of 
which manifest themselves by the formation of an investing 
cell-wall, and by the occurrence of cell-division, which results in 
the formation of the embryo or plantule of the seed. 

Thus it appears that the essential part of the process of pro- 
duction in phanerogamic plants is the formation in the parent 
plant of ceils of two different kinds, which by themselves have 
little or no independent power of further growth, but which, by 
their union, give rise to a product in which the power of 
development ts raised to the highest degree. 

By further researches it is now known that the same law 
prevails in all the remaining members of tbe vegetable kingdom, 
with the exception only of the very simplest forms.! 

In viewing the reproductive process in tbe series of crypto- 
gamic plants, two facts at once strike us as remarkable in the 
modifications which are observed to accompany the formation of 
a productive germ, viz. : First, that the difference between the 
two productive elements becomes, as it were, more prominent, 
or more highly specialised, in the cryptogamic than in the 
phanerogamic plants; and second, that in the simpler and 
lower forms this difference gradually disappears till it is lost in 
complete uniformity of the productive elements. 

Thus in the whole tribe of the ferns and vascular crypto- 
gams, in the higher alge and fungi, in the characeze and in 
the mosses, the differentiation of the productive elements is 
carried to a very high degree ; for while that belonging to the 
embryo or germ presents the structure of a simple cell which 
remains at rest, or in a comparatively passive state, and, 
absorbing into itself the substance of the other, becomes the 
seat of subsequent development; the other, corresponding to 
the pollen of the staminiferous phanerogam, is usnally separated 
from the place of its formation, and having undergone a peculiar 
modification of structure by which it acquires active moving 
cilia, it changes place, and is directed towards the germinal 
structure, and coming in contact with its elementary cell, is 
more or less absorbed, or lost in the fertilising process. ‘The 
protoplasm of the germinal cell, thus acted on and fertilised, 
then proceeds to undergo the changes of development by which 
the foundation is laid for the new plant. 

In the algze and fungl, however, there are gradations of the 
differentiation of the two reproductive cells, which are of the 
greatest interest in leading to a comprehension of the general 
nature of the formative process. For in the lower and simpler 
forms of these plants, such as the Desmidice, Mesocarpez, and 
other Conjugatze, we find that there is no distinction in structure 
or form to be perceived between the two cells which unite or 
undergo conjugation ; and a complete fusion or intermixture of 
the two masses of protoplasm results in the production of a 
single, usnally spherical, mass holding the place of an embryo. 
And that there is an absence of specialisation between the two 
uniting cells is clearly shown in both Desmidium and Afesocarpus, 
by the fact that the embryo or zygospore is formed in the mass 
resulting from the union of the protruded portions of the two 
cells ; and in more ordinary cases, as in Sfirogyra, where the 
embryo is formed in one of the two cells, it seems to be 
indifferent in which of them it is formed. 

From this, which may be regarded as the most elementary 
type of new production by the union of the two cells, the transi- 
lion is not a great one to the development of a progeny without 

any such union, We might conjecture, then, that the capacity 
for separate or individual existence extends in the lowest 
organisms to the whole, or to each structural element of their 
organisation, while as we rise in the scale of vegetable life (and 
the same view might apply to the animal kingdom) this capacity 


* Tt will be observed that I leave entirely out of view the whole subject 
of the multplication of plants by budding or simple division. 


is more and more divided between the two productive elements, 
or, at least, is only called into full action by their combination. 

The germinal element consists of a simple primordial cell, 
varying in different kinds of plants, but in all of them probably 
containing the essential substance protoplasm, and the most 
immediate result or effect of fertilisation is the multiplication by 
repeated fissiparous division of the previously-existing cells. 
The new individual resulting from this cellular growth usually 
remains within the parent body, without, however, direct union 
or continuity of tissue, till the embryo has attained some 
advancement, as in the well-known case of the seeds of a phane- 
rogam ; but there are many varieties in the mode of its disposal 
among the lower plants. 

A remarkable exception to the more direct relation of the 
process of fertilisation to the formation of the new individual or 
embryo occurs in some plants, simulating in some respects that 
kind of variation in animal reproduction which has been named 
alternate generation. A well-known instance of this belongs to 
the vascular cryptogams. The prothallium of the ferns, for 
example, resnits from tle development of so-called spores or 
unicellular buds, which are familiar as being formed in small 
capsules on the lower leaf-surface ; and in this prothalliam, when 
it has reached a certain stage of vegetation, there are formed the 
archegonia, containing the oospheres, or germ cells, which are 
fertilised by the moving ciliated particles developed in the cells 
of the antheridia, leading to the production of a new spore- 
bearing plant. 

Recent researches have also called attention to the remarkable 
arrangements in phanerogamic plants for the prevention of 
fertilisation of the pistils by pollen from the same flower, or even 
from the same plant. In the latter case this is effected hy the 
separation of stamens and pistils in different flowers on the same, 
or on different plants. In the former case, where both organs 
occur in the same flower, the adaptations, whether of a mechanical 
or of a physiological character, by which self-fertilisation is 
prevented, as ascertained by numerons recent investigations 
(among which those of Darwin are most conspicuous), are of the 
most varied and often the most complicated kind. 

Let us now turn to tbe consideration of the development of 
animals, and let me say in the outset that it will be necessary for 
me to confine my remarks chiefly to the higher or vertebrated 
animals, and to certain parts only of the history of their develop- 
ment ; more particularly the structure and formation of the ovum 
or egg, its earlier developmental changes, and the relation of 
these to the formation of the new animal. 

I carnot enter upon the consideration of this topic without 
adverting to the very recent acquisition of some of the most im- 
portant facts upon which this branch of knowledge is founded ; 
and I feel it to be peculiarly appropriate, in the year of his 
death, to refer to a biologist whose labours contributed more 
powerfully than those of any other person to give to animal 
embryology the character of a systematic branch of science, and 
to whom we owe some most important original discoveries, —I 
mean Karl Ernst von Baer of Konigsberg, St. Petersburg, and 
Dorpat. 

Of observers who, previous to von Baer, were mainly instru- 
mental in preparing the way for the creation of a more exact 
modern science of embryology only two can be mentioned, viz., 
Caspar Frederick Wolff of St. Petersburg, well known as the 
author of a work entitled ‘‘ Theoria Generationis,” published in 
1759, by which the efdgenests, or actual formation of the organs 
in a new being, was first demonstrated, and Christian Pander, 
who by his researches made at Wiirzburg explained, in a work 
published in 1817, the principal changes by which the embryo 
arises and is formed, 

Von Baer was born in the Russian province of Esthonia on 
February 29, 1792. After having been fifteen years professor in 
the Prussian University of Kénigsberg, he was called to St. 
Petersburg, and having some years later been appointed to a 
newly-established professorship of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, he remained in that city for nearly thirty years as the 
most zealous and able promoter of scientific education and 
research, stimulating and guiding all around him by his un- 
exampled activity, comprehensive and original views, sound 
judgment, and cordial co-operation. In 1868, at the age of 
seventy-six, he retired to Dorpat, from the University of which 
he had received his degree in 1814, and continued still to occupy 
himself with working and writing in his favourite subjects, as 
well as interesting himself in everything that was related to 
educational and scientific progress, to very near the time of his 
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death, which occurred on November 28, 1876, in his eighty-fifth 
ear. 

i Although von Baer’s researches, according to the light in 
which we may now view them, contributed in no small degree to 
the introduction of the newer views of the morphological relations 
of organic structure which have culminated jn the Theory of 
Descent, yet he was unwilling to adopt the views of Darwin ; 
and one of his latest writings, completed in the last year of his 
life, was in vigorous opposition to that doctrine, 

It would have been most interesting and instructive to trace 
the history of the progiess of discovery in embryology from the 
period of von Baer down to the present time, but such a history 
would not be suitable to the purpose of this address ; and I can 
only venture here, in addition to Rathke, the colleague of Baer 
in Kénigsberg, to select two names out of the long list of dis- 
tinguished workers in this field during the last forty years, viz. : 
Thomas Bischoff, of Giessen and Munich, to whom we owe the 
greatest progress in the knowledge of the development of mam- 
mals, by his several memoirs, appearing from 1842 to 1854 ; and 
Robert Remak, of Berlin, whose researches on the development 
of birds and batrachia, appearing from 1850 to 1855, gave 
greatly-increased exactness and extension to the general study of 
development. 

The germinal element, from which, when fertilised, the new 
animal is derived, is contained within the animal ovum or egg— 
acompact and definite mass of organic matter, in which, not- 
withstanding great apparent variations, there is maintained 
throughout all the members of the animal kingdom, excepting 
the protozoa, which are destitute of true ova, a greater uniformity 
in some respects than belongs to the germinal product of 
plants. 

Usually more or less spherical in form, the animal ovum 
presents the essential characters of a ‘‘complete cell,” in the 
signification given by Schwann to that term. The germinal 
substance is inclosed by an external vesicular membrane or ce//- 
wall, Within this covering the ce/?-substance, generally named 
yolk or vitellus, from the analogy of the fowl’s egg, consists, to 
a greater or less extent, of a mass of protoplasm, and imbedded 
in this mass, in a determinate situation, there is found a smaller 
internal] vesicular body, the germiza/-vesicle or nucleus, with its 
more or less constant or variable maczda or nucleolus. 

Now the first thing which strikes us as rematkable connected 
with the ovum is the very great variation in size as compared 
with the entire animal, while in all of them the same simple or 
elementary structure is maintained. The ovum of mammals is, 
for example, a comparatively small body, of which the average 
diameter is about the ;35th of an inch, and which consequently 
scarcely weighs more than a very minnte fraction of a grain, 
which may be calculated perhaps only at the y2j oth part. And 
further, in two animals differing so widely in size as the elephant 
and the mouse, the weights of which may be held to stand towards 
each other in the proportion of 150,coo to 1, there is scarcely 
any difference in the size of the mature ovum. 

Qn the other hand, if we compare this small ovum of the 
mammal with the yolk of the egg in the common fowl, the part 
to which it most nearly corresponds, it may be estimated that 
the latter body would contain ahove three millions of the smaller 
ova of a mammal. 

The attribute of size, however, in natural objects ceases to 
excite feelings of wonder or surprise as our knowledge of them 
increases, whether that be by familiar observation or ly more 
scientific research. We need not, at all events, on account of 
the apparent mixuteness of the ovum of the mammifer, or of any 
other animal, liave any doubts as to the presence ofa_ sufficient 
amount of geiminal substance for explaining in the most material- 
istic fashion the transmission of the organic and other properties 
and resemblances between the parent and offspring. For we are 
led to believe, Ly those who have recently given their attention 
to the size of molecules composing both living and dead matter, 
that in such a body as this minute ovum of the mammal, there 
may be as many as five thousand billions of molecules, and even 
if we restrict ourselves to the sinaller germinal vesicle, and, 
indeed, to the smallest germinal particle which might be made 
visible by the highest microscopic enlargement, there are still 
sufficient molecules for all the requirements of the most exacting 
material biologist.+ 


T According tua calculation made by Mr. Scrby, the number of mole- 
cules in the germinal vesicle uf the mammalian ovum is such that if one 
molecule were to be lost in every second cf time, the whole would not be 
exhausted in seventeen years. See Address to the Micruscopic Society in 
Fourn, of Micrescep. Science, vol. av. p. 225, and Naturg, vol. xiii. 


This great disparity of size is, however, connected with an 
important difference in the disposition of the yolk-substance, 
according to which ova may be distinguished as of two kinds— 
the large- and the small-yolked ova, between which there are 
also many intermediate gradations, The larger yolked ova 
helong to the whole tribe of birds, scaly reptiles, osseous and 
cartilaginous fishes, and the cephalopods among the inverte- 
brates; and are distinguished by the strictly germinal part or 
protoplasm being collected into a small disc, known familiarly 
as the cicatricula of the fowl’s egg, and to be seen as a whitish 
spot on that side of the yolk which naturally floats uppermost ; 
while the rest of the yolk, of a deeper yellow colour, contains a 
large quantity of vitelline granules or globules of a different 
chemical nature from the protoplasm. 

The phenomena of embryonic development are, in the first 
instance at least,’confined to the germinal disc, and the rest of 
the yolk serves in a secondary or more remote manner to furnish 
materials for nourishment of the embryo and its accessory parts. 
Thus we distinguish the germinal from the nutritive or food-yolk, 


or, as the younger Van Beneden has named them, the protoplasm 


and the deutopiasm. 

In the smaller ovum of the mammal, on the other hand, it seems 
as if the whole, or nearly the whole, of the yolk were proto- 
plasmic or germinal. There may be some admixture of yolk- 
granules ; but there is not the marked separation or limitation 
of the protoplasmic substance which is so distinct in birds, and 
the earliest changes of development extend to the whole com- 
ponent substance of the yolk, or, in other words, the yolk is 
entirely germinal. Hence some have given the names of 
meroblastic and holoblastic, meaning partially and_ entirely 
germinal, to these two contrasting forms of ova. There are 
many of the invertebrate animals ot which the ova present the 
same entirely germinal arrangement as in those of mammals, and 
the amphioxus may be included in the same group. 

The amphibia stand in some measure between the two ex- 
tremes ; the purely protoplasmic or germinal part occupying one 
side, and the nutritive or vitelline the other. But among the 
invertebrates the gradations are often such as to make it difficult 
to determine under which group the ova should be placed. 

The genesis or formation of the ovum itself, if it be considered 
with reference to its first origin, carries us back to a very early 
period of the formation of the parent in which it is produced ; 
and it is one of the most interesting problems to determine what 
is the source of the cells in the parent from which the ova 
originally spring. All that Ican venture to say at present in 
regard to this point is, that the primordial ova or germs appear 
In the parental body while still embryonic, at a very early period 
of its development, and clearly derive thelr origin from a deeply- 
seated part of the formative cells which are undergoing trans- 
formation into the primitive organs; but the exact seat of the 
origin of the reproductive cells is still a matter of doubt. 

When the ovum attains its full maturity in the ovary, the seat 
of its formation within the parent, it is separated from that 
organ, and when perfected proceeds to undergo embryonic deve- 
lopment ; a marked difference in this respect existing between 
the germinal product of the higher plants and animals. 

The period of maturation of the ovum is marked in the greater 
number of animals bya series of phenomena which have gene- 
rally been interpreted as the extrusion or absorption of the ger- 
minal vesicle ; and various obscrvers have actually traced the 
steps of the process by which that vesicle appears to leave the 
yolk and is lost to sight, or has passed into the space betwene 
the yolk and its membrane in the shape of the peculiar hyaline 
bodies named the folar or directing globules. But recent re- 
searches, afterwards to be referred to, tend to show that some 
part at least of the substance of the germinal vesicle remains to 
form, when combined with the fertilising element, the newly- 
endowed basis of future development. 

Among the earliest changes to which the perfect animal ovum 
is subject, I have first to refer to the segmentation of the germ, 
a series of phenomena the observation of which has been pro- 
ductive of most important results in leading 1o a comprehension 
of the intimate nature of the formative process, and’ which is of 
the deepest interest both in a morphological and histological 
point of view. This process, which was first distinctly observed 
by Prevost and Dumas more than fifty years ago, and is now 
known to occur in all animal ova, consists essentially in the 


p. 332. See also Darwin on Pangenesis, in his work on ** Variations, 7 
Sc. (1868), vol. ii. p. 374, and the Review by Ray Lankester «f Haeckel’s 
work, “ Perigenesis der Blastidule,’’ &c., in NATURE for 1876, p, 235, an 
Ray Lankester’s Essay on ‘Comparative Longevity,” 1870, 
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cleavage or splitting up of the protoplasmic substance of the 
yolk, by which it becomes rapidly subdivided into smaller and 
mere numerous €lements, so as at last to give rise to the pro- 
duction of an organised stratum of cells out of which by subse- 
quent changes the embryo is formed. 

The process of yolk segmentation may at once be distinguished 
as of two kinds, according as it affects in the small-yolked ova 
the whole mass of the yolk simultaneously, or in the large-yolked 
ova is limited to only one part of it. The cleavage process, in 
fact, affects the germinal and not the food yolk ; s» that to take 
the two most contrasting instances of the bird and mammal to 
which I have before referred, it appears that while the mammal’s 
ovum undergoes entire segmentation, this process is confined to 
the substance of the cicatricula or germinal disc of the bird’s 
egg. This process is essentially one of cell-division, but it is 
also in some measure ene of cell-formation. The best idea of its 
nature will be obtained from a short description of tbe total 
segmentation occurring in the mammal’s ovum. 

When, as before mentioned, the germinal vesicle has been in 
part extruded or lost to sight, the whole yolk-substance of the 
ovum forms a nearly uniform mass of finely granular proto- 
plasm, iuclosed within the external cell-membrane. Within a 
few hours later a clear nucleus has arisen in this mass. To this 
more definite form of organisation, assumed by the germinal 
substance of the future animal which is about to be the subject 
of the segmenting process, the name of the first segment- 
sphere may be given. 

By the process of cleayage, which now begins, this first seg- 
ment-sphere and its nucleus undergo division into two nucleated 
spheres of smaller size, the whole substance of the yolk, in a 
holoblastic ovum, such as that of the mammal, being involved 
in the segmenting process. 

The secord stage of division follows after the lapse of a few 
hours, and results in the formation of four nucleated segment 
spheres ; and the process of division being repeated in a certain 
definite order, there result in the succeeding stages, that is, the 
third, fourth, fifth, and up to the tenth, the numbers of 8, 12, 
16, 24, 32, 48, 64, and 96 nucleated yolk-spheres, germ-spheres, 
or formative cells, 

In the rabbit’s ovum the tenth stage is reached in less than 
three days ; and as during that time the size of the whole ovum 
has undergone very little increase, it follows tbat the spheres of 
each succeeding set, as they become more numerous, have dimi- 
nished greatly in size. These segment-spkeres are all destitute 
of external membrane, but are distinctly nucleated ; and their 
protoplasmic substance is more or less granular, presenting the 
usual histological characters of growing cells. 

By the time that segmentation has reached the seventh or 
eighth stage, when 32 or 48 spheres have been formed, the ovum 
has assumed the appearance of a mulberry, in which the outer 
smaller spheres, closely massed together, project slightly and 
uniformly over the whole surface ; while the interior ot the ball 
is filled with cells of a somewhat larger size and a more opaque 
granular aspect, also resulting from the process of segmentation. 

Already, however, the mntual comprevsion of the spheres or 
cells on the suriace, by their crovding together, has led to the 
flattening of their adjacent sides ; and by the time the tenth 
stage is reached, when the whcle number of the cells is about 
96, the more advanced superficial cells having ranged them- 
selves closely together, form a nucleated cellular layer or 
covering of tke yolk, inclcsing withln them the larger and more 
opaque cells, derived Jike the first from the segmenting process. 
In a more advanzed stage, the deeper cells now referred to 
having also taken the form of a layer, there results at last the 
bilaminar blastoderm or embryonic ; erminal membrane, 

The process of ,artial segmentation, such as occurs in the 
bird’s egg, thovgh perhaps fundamentally the same as that of 
the mammal previously described, stands in a different relatlon 
to the parts of the whole yolk or egg, and consequently differs 
in its general phenomena. The segmentation is mainly re- 
stricted in the meroblastic ova of birds to the germinal disc or 
cicatricula, and does not immediately involve any part of the 
larger ren.ainder of the yolk, This takes place during the time 
of the descert of the yolk throngh the oviduct, when the yolk 
is receiving the covering of the white or albumen, the membrane 
and the sell, ),revious to heing laid—a progress which, in the 
common domestic fowl], usually occupies less than twenty-four 
hours, Corresponding essentially to the more complete segmen- 
tation of the mammal’s ovum, the process leads to the same 
result in the production of two layers of nucleated formative 


cells in the (original seat of a protoplasmic disc; a bilaminar ! 
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blastoderm resulting as in the mammal’s ovum, though in a 
somewhat different relation to the yolk. 

I wi'l not fatigue you with a description of the details of these 
phenomena, interesting as they may be, but only mention gene+ 
rally that they consist in the formation of deep fissures running 
from the surface into the substance of the germ-disc. The first 
of these fissures crosses the disc in a determinate direction, 
dividing it into two nearly equal semicircular parts. In the next 
stage another fissure, crossing the first nearly at right angles, 
produces four angular segments, ‘Then come four intervening 
radial fissures, which subdivide the four segments into eight ; 
and next afterwards the central angles of these eight radial seg- 
ments are cut off from their peripheral portions by a different 
fissure, which may be compared to one of the parallels of lati- 
tude on the globe near the pole where the radial or longitude 
fissures converge. And so thereafter, by the succession and 
alternation of radial and circular clefts, which, however, as they 
extend outwards, come svon to lose their regularity, the whole 
germinal disc is divided into the two layers of nucleated cells, 
constituting the blastoderma or germinal membrane of Pander 
and all subsequent embryologists.1 If a laid egg be sub- 
jected to the heat of incubation for eight or ten hours, the cica- 
tricula, now converted into this segmented blastoderm, is found 
to be considerably expanded by a rapid multiplication of its 
constituent cells, and in as many more hours, by further changes 
in its substance, the first lineaments of the chick begin to make 
their appearance, Similar changes affect the blastoderm of the 
mammal, and thus it appears that the result of segmentation, 
in the bird as well as in the mamma] and other animals, is the 
production of an organised lamiuar substratum, which is the 
seat of the subsequent embryonic development. 

I must still request your attention to some details connected 
with the process of segmentation, which bear upon the question 
of the origin of the new cells, and on which recent research has 
thrown a new and unexpected light. 

With respect to the nature of the first segment-spheie of the 
ovum and the source of its nucleus, as well as of the other 
segment-spheres or cells which follow each other in the successive 
steps of germ-suddivision, it appears probable from the re- 
searches of several independent observers, and more especially 
of Edward Van Beneden and Oscar Hertwig, that in the course 
of the extrusion of the germinal vesicle, a small portion of it 
remaius behind in the form of a minute mass of hyaline substance, 
to which Van Beneden las given the name of prozucleus, and 
that, as the result of the fertilising process, there is formed a 
second similar hyaline globule or prouucleus, situated near the 
surface, which gradually travels towards the centre and unites 
with the first pronucleus, and that these two pronnclei, being 
fused together, form the true nucleus of the first segment sphere. 
According to this view the original germinal vesicle, when it dis- 
appears, or is lost to sight, as described by so many embryo- 
logists, is not dissipated, but only undergoes changes leading to 
the formation of the new and more highly endowed nucleus of 
the first embryonic or segmental sphere. It further appears that 
the sub-division of each segmenting mass is preceded by achange 
and division of the nucleus, and that this division of the nucleus 
18 accompanied by the peculiar phenomenon of a double conical 
or spindle-shaped radial lineation of the protoplasm, which, if 
we were inclined to speculate as to its nature, seems almost as if 
it marked out the lixes of molecular force acting in the organising 
process, These lines, however, it will be understood, if visible 
with the microscope, even of the highest magnifying power yet 
attained, belong to much larger particles than those of the sup- 
posed molecules of the physicist ; but considered in connection 
with what we know of the movements which frequently precede 
the act of division of the yolk-spheres, we seem in this pheno- 
menon to have made some near approach to the observation of 
the direction in which the molecular forces operating in organisa- 
tion may be supposed to act.* 

t The more exact nature of the process of cementation was first made 
known by the interesting researches of Bagge in 1841, and more especially 
of Kolliker in 1843. The phenomena of complete segmentation were first 
fully described ia the mammal's ovum in Eischoff's ‘* Description of the De- 
velopment of the Rabbit,” 1842, and followed ontia his succeeding “* Memoirs 
onthe Dog, Guinea-pig, and Roe-deer.” The pheoomena of partial segmeo- 
tation were first made known, in their more exact form, by Kolliker’s *‘ Re- 
searches on the Development of the Cephalopoda,” published io 1844. In 
birds the process was first described by Bergmann in 1846, and more fully 
by Coste in 1848. 

2 The observations referred to above as to the division of the nucleus are 
so novel and of such deep interest that I am tempted to add here a short 
abstract of ther more importaaot results from a very clear account given of 
them by Dr. John Priestley, of Owens College, Manchester, inthe Yournad 
of Microscopical Science for April, 1876. 
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With respect to the nature of the blastoderm, the organised 
cellular s(ratum i1esulting from segmentation, and its relation to 
the previous condition of the ovum on the one hand, aud the 
future embryo on the other, there is presented to us, by modern 
research, the interesting view that the blastoderm consists, after 
completion of the segmenting process, of two layers of cells, an 
outer or upper, usually composed of smaller, clearer, and more 
compact nucleated cells, named ectoderm, or efiblast, and an 
inner or lower, consisting of cells which are somewhat larger, 
more opaque, and granular, but also nucleated, and named 
endoderm, or Aypoblast. 

In the meroblastic ova, such as those of birds, the bilaminar 
blastoderm is discoid and circumscribed, as it lies on the yolk 
stirface, and only coines to envelope the whole of the food-yolk 
in the progress of later development ; while in the holoblastic 
ova, and more especially in mammals, the blastoderm from the 
first extends over the whole surface of the yolk, and thus forms 
an entire covering of the yolk known as the “vesicular blasto- 
derm ;” the space within being occupied by fluid. 

TIIuxley Jong ago presented the interesting view that these two 
layers are essentially the same in their morphological relations 
and histological structure with the double wall of the body in 
the simplest forms of animals above the protozoa ; and Haeckel 
has more recently followed out this view, and supported it by 
his researches in the Calcareous Sponges, and has founded upon 
it his well-known Gastvza theory. According to this view all 
animals take their origin from a form of Gas¢rz/z. Inthe simpler 
tribes, as in the instance of the common fresh-water polype 
or hydra, they proceed no further than the gastrula stage, 
unless by mere enlargement and slight differentiation of the two 
primitive layers of cell, representing the persistent ectoderm and 
endoderm, 

If, pursuing this idea, we take a survey of the whole animal 
kingdom in its long gradation of increasing complexity of form 
and structure from the simplest animal up to man himself, we 
find that all the various modifications of organic structure which 
present themselves are found, in the history of the individual or 
ontological development of the different members of the series, 
to spring originally from two cellular laminz, ectoderm and 
endoderm, the component elements of which may again 
be traced back to the first segment-sphere and primitive 
protoplasmic elements of the ovum. 

Time does not admit of my conducting you through the chain 
of observation and reasoning by which Haeckel seeks to con- 
vince us of the universal applicability of his theory, but I cannot 
avoid calling your attention to the extremely interesting relation 
which has been shown to exist between the primary phases of 
development of the ovum and the foundation of the blastoderm 
in very different groups of animals, more especially by the re- 
searches of Haeckel himself, of Kowalevsky, Edward Van 
Beneden, and others, and which has received most efficient sup- 
port from the investigations and writings of E. Ray Lankester 
in our own country ; so that now we may indulge the well- 


The researches now teferred to are those of Auerbach, Butschli, Stras- 
burger, Hertwig, and Edw. Van Beneden, and the following may be stated 
as the points io which they mainly agree :— 

‘The nucleus wheo about to divide elongates into a spindle-shaped body, 
becomes irregnlar and indistinct, acquires a granular disc or zooe in the 
place of its eqnator; this divides into two, and each half moves towards the 
pole of the spindle on its own side, there being radiated lines of protoplasm 
between the poles and the eqnatorial disc. 

The disc segments are the new nuclei, and the subsequent division of the 
cell takes place in the intermediate space. 

Althongh these observers still differ in opinion upon some of the details 
of this process, and especially as to the fate of the germinal vesicle, all of 
them seem to agree that there are two pronuclei or distinct byaline parts of 
the yolk protoplasm, a superficial and a deep one, engaged in the formation 
of the new nuclens, and both Hertwig and Vao Benedea are of opinion that 
the lwo proceed from different productive elements. 

The radiated structure of the nnclet had been previously recognised by 
Fo] and Flemming, ard further observed by Oellacher. 

x, Butschli’s researches are published in the Now. Act, Nat. Cur., 1873, 
and in the Zetéschy. fiir wissensch. Zool,, vol. xxv. 

2. Auerbach’s observations in his Organolog, Studien, 1874. 

3.. Strasburger's observations in his memoir “ Ueber Zell-bildung und Zell- 
theilung,” Jena, 1875. 

4. Edward Van Leneden’s researches, partly in his memoir “On the 
Composition and Significance of the Egg,” &c, presented to the Belgian 
Academy in 1868, and more particularly in the extremely interestiag pre- 
Rniinary acconnt of ‘‘ Researches on the Development of Manimalia,” &c., 
ner and ina separate paper in the Yourn. of Microscopical Science for 

pril, 1876, 

5. Oscar Hertwig’s Memoirs are contained'in the Worpholog. Yahrbuch, 
1875, and his most interesting and novel observations in the same work, 1877, 

At this place J wili only refer to one of the most recent uf Hueckel’'s 
works, in which the views allnded to above are fully exposed in a series of 
must interesting memoirs, viz., ‘Studien zur Gastia-‘l heorie, "Jena, 1877. 
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grounded expectation that, notwithstanding the many and great 
difficulties which donbtless still present themselves in reconciling 
various forms with the general principle of the theory, we are at 
least in the track which may lead to a consistent view of the 
relations subsisting between the ontogenetic, or individual, and 
the phylogenetic, or race, history of the formation of animals 
and of man. 

In all animals, then, above the protozoa, the ovum presents, 
in some form or other, the bilaminar structure of ectoderm and 
endoderm at a certain stage of its development, this structure 
resulting from a process of seginentation or cell cleavage ; 
and there are three principal modes in which the double 
condition of the layers is brought about. In one of these 
it is hy inward folding or invagination of a part of the single 
layer of cells immediately resulting from the process of segmen- 
tation that the doubling of the layers is produced; in the 
second, perhaps resolvable into the first, it may be described 
rather as a process of inclosure of one set of cells within another ; 
while in the third the segmented cells arranged as a single layer 
round a central cavity of the ovum, divide themselves later 
into two layers. But the distinction of ectodermic and endo- 
dermic layers of cells is maintained, whether it be primitive 
and manifested from a very early period, or acquired later by 
a secondary process of differentiation. ‘Thus, in many inverte- 
brates, as also in Aphiovus among the vertebrates, a distinct 
invagination occurs, while in mammals, as recently shown by 
Van Beneden’s most interesting observations in the rabbit’s 
ovum, and probably also in some invertebrates, the cells of the 
ectoderm gradually spread over those of the endoderm during 
the progress of segmentation, and thus the endodermic comes to 
be inclosed hy the ectodermic layer of cells. 

From the very novel and unexpected observations of Van 
Beneden it further appears that from the earliest period in the 
process of segmentation in the mammal’s ovum it is possible to 
perceive adistinction of two kinds of segment-spheres, or cells, 
and that when this process is traced back to its first stage it is 
found that the whole of the cells belonging to the ectoderm are 
the progeny of, or result from the division of the upper of the 
two first formed segments, and that the whole of the endodermic 
cells are the descendants of the lower of the two first seg- 
mented cells. This, however, is not an isolated fact belonging 
only to mammalian development, but one which very nearly 
repeats a process ascertaincd to occur in a considerable number 
of the lower animals, aud it seems to promise the means of 
greatly advancing the comprehension of the whole process of 
blastodermic formation. Thus, ectoderm and endoderm, or the 
primordial rudiments of tne future animal and vegetative sys- 
tems of the embryo, are traced back as distinct from each 
other to the first stage of segmentation of the germ. 

Accepting these facts as ascertained, they may be regarded as 
of the deepest significance in the phylogenetic history of animals ; 
for they appear to open up the prospect of our being able to 
trace transitions between the earliest embryonic forms occurring 
in the most different kinds of ova, as between the discoid or 
meroblastic, and the vesicular or holoblastic, through the inter- 
mediate series which may be termed amphiblastic ova. 

In the lowest animals, the two layers already mentioned, viz., 
ectoderm and endoderm, are the only ones known to constitute 
the basis of developmental organisation ; but as we rise in the 
scale of animals we find a new feature appearing in their struc- 
ture which is repeated also in the history of the formation of 
the blastoderm in the higher animals up to man, ‘This consists 
in the formation of an intermediate layer or layers constituting 
the sesoderm, with which, in by far the greater number, is con- 
nected the formation of some of the most important bodily 
structures, such as the osseous, muscular, and vascular systems. 

I will not stop to discuss the very difficult question of the first 
origin of the mesoderm, upon which embryologists are not yet 
entirely agreed, but will only remark that a view originally taken 
of this subject by the acute von Baer appears more and more to 
gain ground ; and it is this—that the mesoderm, arising as a 
secondary structure, that is, later than the two primary layers of 
ectoderm and endcderm (corresponding to the serous and mucous 
layers of Pander), is probably connected with or derived from 
both of these primitive layers, a view which it will afterwards 
appear is equally important ontogenetically and phylogenetically. 

™ I onght here to refer to the elaborate memoirs of Prof. Semper on the 
morphological relations of the vertebrate and invertebrate animals contained 
in the ‘‘Arbeiten aus dem zoolog. zootom. Institnt in Wirzburg,” 1875 and 
1876, in which the conclusions arrived at do not coincide with the views 
above st..tea. 
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But whatever may be the first origin of the mesoblast, we 
know that in the vertebrata this layer, separating from between 
the other two, and acquiring rapidly by its cell multiplication 
larger proportions and much greater complexity than helongs to 
either ectoderm or endoderm, speejily undergoes further sub. 
division and differentiation in connection with the appearance of 
the embryonic organs which arise from it, and in this respect 
contrasts greatly with the simplicity of structure which remains 
in the developed parts of the ectodermic and endodermic layers. 
Thus, while the ectoderm supplies the formative materials for the 
external covering or epidermis, together with the rudiments of 
the central nervous organs and principal sense-organs, and the 
endoderm by itself only gives rise to the epithelial lining of the 
alimentary canal and the cellular part of the glands connected 
with it, the mesoblast is the source of far more numerous and 
complex parts, viz., the whole of the true skin or corium, the 
vertebral column and osseous system, the external voluntary 
muscles and connective tissue, the muscular walls of the alimen- 
tary canal, the heart and blood-vessels, the kidneys, and the 
reproductive organs thus forming much the greatest hulk of the 
body in the higher animals,* 

There is, however, a peculiarity in the mode of the earliest 
development of the mesoblast which is of great importance in 
connection with the general history of the disposition of parts in 
the animal body to which I must now refer. This consists in 
the division of the mesoblast in all hut its central part into two 
laminz, an outer or upper and an inner or lower, and the 
separation of these by an interval or cavity which corresponds to 
the space existing between the outer wall of our bodies and the 
deeper viscera; and which from the point of view of the 
vertebrate animals is calle1 the pleuro-peritoneal cavity, but 
viewed in the more extended series of animals down to the 
annuloida, may receive the more general appellation of pleuro- 
splanchnic or parleto-visceral cavity, or, shortly, the calom. 
Thus, from an early period in the vertebrate embryo, and in a 
considerable number of the invertebrate, a division of the 
mesoderm takes place into the somato-pleural or outer lamina, 
and the splanchno-pleural or inner lumina; the outer being the 
seat of formation of the dermal, muscular, and osseous systems 
—the volunto-motory of Remak ; and the inner of the muscular 
wall of the alimentary canal, as well as of the contractile suh- 
stance of the heart and the vascular system generally, 

It is interesting to find that there is a correspondence between 
the later division of the mesoderm of the higher animals derived 
from the two primitive blastodermic laminz, and the original 
absence of mesodermic structure in tbe lowest animals, followed 
by the gradual appearance, first of one layer (the external 
muscular in the higher ccelenterata), and soon afterwards by the 
two divisions or laminze with the intermediate ccelom. 

In this account of what may he termed the organised founda- 
tion of the new being, I have entered into some detail, because 
T felt that our conception of any relation subsisting between the 
ontogenetic history of animals and their phylogenetic evolution 
can only he formed from the careful study of the earliest pheno- 
mena of embryonic organisation. But, notwithstanding the many 
difficulties which unquestionably still block the way, I am inclined 
to think that there is great probability in the view of a common 
bilaminar origin for the embryo of all animals above the protozoa, 
and that the vertebrate equally with the invertebrate animals may 
be shown to possess in the first stages of their blastodermic or 
embryonic formation the two primitive layers of ectoderm and 
entoderm. 

To attempt, however, to pursue the history of the develop- 
ment of animals in detail would be equivalent to inflicting upon 
you a complete system of human and comparative anatomy. 
But I cannot leave the subject abruptly without an endeavour 
to point out in the briefest possible manner the hearing of one 
or two of the leading facts in embryology upon the general 
relation of ontogeny and phylogeny. 

We are here brought into the contemplation of those re- 
markable changes, all capable of being observed and de- 
monstrated, by which the complex organisation of the body is 


1 If we reserve the words ectoderm and endoderm to designate the two 
layers of the primary bilaminar blastoderm, we may apply the terms 
epiblast and hypoblast to their derivatives after the formation of the 
mesoderm, and indicate the relations of the whole to the secondary or 
quadrilaminar blastoderm, by the accompanying Table :— 


erodernites f Rifecesassce peo : ; 
Prima Somatoplenre ...( Secondary 
plssrodeent | Mesoderm «.. Splanchnopleure. { Blastoderm, 
Endoderm «.. {eee Hypoblast....0.. 
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gradually built up out of the elementary materials furnished by 
the blastodermic layers,—a process which has been looked 
upon by all those who have engaged in its study with the 
greatest interest and admiration. And if, by comparing these 
phenomena as observed in individuals belonging to different 
classes and orders of animals, it is found not only that they are 
not different, but on the contrary, that they present features of 
the most rema:kahie resemblance and conformity, we shall he 
led to conclude that there is a general plan of development 
proved to extend to the members of considerable groups, and 
possibly capable of heing traced from one group to another. 
But this is clearly nothing else than another way of stating 
that there is a similar type of structure pervading the animals 
of each group, and a probahility of a common type being ascer- 
tained to belong to them all. The main question, therefore, to 
be answered is whether there Is or is not a general correspond- 
ence hetween the phenomena of development and the gradation 
of type in animal structure upon which anatomists and zoologists 
are agreed ; and my object will now be to bring rapidly before 
you one or two of the most marked illustrations of the corre- 
spondence, drawn from the early history of development in the 
higher animals. 

As one of the examples of the earlier phenomena of develop- 
ment I may refer to the change which is perceptible as early as 
the aghteenth or twentieth hour of incubation in the chick, 
and which is reproduced in the course of development of every 
member of the vertehrate sub-kingdom. [It consists in the 
formation of cross clefts on each side of the primitive neural 
cavity which divide off from each other a number of segments 
of this wall in tbe length of the axis of the embryo. At first 
there are only one or two such clefts ; but they rapidly increase 
in a backward direction in the body of the embryo, and as 
development proceeds they extend into the tail itself. These 
are the profovertebre of embryologists, not corresponding, as 
might at first be supposed, with the true or actual vertebrie 
which are formed later, but representing in an interesting manner 
transverse vertebral segments of the body, and containing within 
each the elements of a great part of the structure belonging 
to the body-wall afterwards to be developed, including the true 
cartilaginous or osseous vertebral arches, and the muscular 

lates, 

y This change, however, helongs to the mesodermic lamina, 
and occurs in an elongated thick portion of it, which makes its 
appearance on each side of the primitive neural canal between 
the epiblast and the hypoblast. The transverse cleavage is 
ascertained to commence near what afterwards forms the first 
cervical vertebra, but does not extend into the base of the 
cranium. And itis most interesting to note in this cleavage the 
formation at so early a period of the successlon of *#efameres 
or series of similar parts, which forms a main characteristic of 
vertebral organisation. 

As intimately connected with the formation of the vertebral 
column, the appearance of the chorda darsalis, or notochord, 
presents many points of peculiar interest in embryological 
inquiries. 

‘The notochord is 2 continuous median column or thread of 
cellular structure, running nearly the whole length of the 
rudimentary body of the embryo, and lying immediately below 
the cerebro-spinal canal. It occupies in fact the centre of the 
future bodies of the vertebree, It exists as a primordial 
structure in the embryo of all vertebrates, including man him- 
self, and extending down to the amphioxus, and, according to 
the remarkable discovery of Kowalevsky in 1866, it is to be 
found among the invertebrates in the larva of the ascirlia.* 

In amphioxus and the cyclostomatous fishes the notochord, 
growing with the rest of the hody into a highly developed form, 
acts as a substitute for the pillar of the bodies of the vertebrae, 
no vertebral bodies being developed ; but in cartilaginous and 
osseous fishes various gradations of cartilaginous and osseous 
structures come to surround the notochord and give rise to the 
simpler forms of vertebral bodies, which undergo more and 
more distinct development in the higher vertebrates. In all 
instances the substance forming the vertebral bodies is deposited 
on the surface of or outside the notochord and its sheath, so 
that this body remains for a time as a vestigial structure within 
the vertebral bodies of the higher animals. : 

The observations of Kowalevsky with respect to the existence 
of a notochord in the ascidia, which have been confirmed by 
Kupfer and others, have produced a change little short of 

1 Mém, det Acad, de St, Pétersbourg, vol, x. 
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revolutionary in embryological and zoological views, leading as 
they do to the support of the hypothesis that the ascidia is an 
earlier stage in the phylogenetic history of the mammal and 


other vertebrates. The analogy between the amphioxus and 
ascidian larva is certainly most curious and striking as regards 
the relation of the notochord to other parts, and it is not 
difficult to conceive such a change in the form and position of 
the organs in thelr passage from the embryonic to the adult 
state as is not inconsistent with the supposition that the 
vertebrates and the ascidia may have had a common ancestral 
form. Kowalevsky’s discovery opens up at least an entirely new 
path of inquiry ; and we must be prepared to modify our views 
as to the entire separation of the vertebrates from the other 
groups of animals, if we do not at once adopt the hypothesis 
that through the ascidian and other forms the origin of the 
vertebrates may be traced downwards in the serles to the 
lower grades of animal organisation. 

The notochord extends a short way forward into the cranial 
basis, and an interesting question here presents itself, beginning 
with the speculations of Goethe and Oken, and still forming a 
subject of discussion, whether the series of cranial or cephalic 
bones is comparable to that of the vertebre, On the whole it 
appears to me that it is consistent with the most recent views of 
the development and anatomy of the head to hold the opinion 
that it is composed of parts which are to some extent homo- 
logous with vertebral metameres.! 

The history of the formation of the vertebral column presents 
an interesting example of the correspondence in the development 
of the individual and the race, in that all the stages which have 
been referred to, as occurring in the gradual evolution of the 
vertebral column in the series of vertebrates, are repeated in the 
successive stages of the embryonic development of the higher 
members of the series. 

There is perhaps no part of the history of development in the 
vertebrates which illustrates in a more striking manner the 
similarity of plan which runs through the whole of them than 
that connected with what I may loosely call the region of the 
face and neck, including the apparatus of the jaws and gills. 
The embryonic parts I now refer to consist of a series of 
symmetrical pairs of plates which are developed at an early 
period below the cranium, and may therefore, in stricter em- 
bryological terms, be styled the sedcranial plates, 

Without attempting to follow out the remarkable changes 
which occur in the development of the nose and mouth in 
connection with the anterior set of these plates, which, from 
being placed before the mouth, are sometimes named freoral, 
I may here refer shortly to the history of the plates situated 
behind the mouth, which were discovered by Rathke in 1826, 
and formed the subject of an elaborate investigation by Reichert 
in 1837. 

These plates consist of a series of symmetrical bars, four in 
number in mammals and birds, placed immediately behind the 
mouth, separated by clefts passing through the wall of the 
throat, and each traversed by a division of the great artery from 
the heart ; thus constituting the type of a branchial apparatus, 
which in fishes and amphibia becomes converted into the well- 
known gills of these animals, whilst in reptiles, birds and 
mammals they undergo various changes leading to the formation 
of very different parts, which could not be recognised as having 
any relation to gill structure but for the observation of their 
earlier embryonic condition. The history of this part of de- 
velopment also possesses great interest on account of the 
extraordinary degree of general resemblance which it gives to 
the embryos of the most different animals at a certain stage of 
advancement—so great, indeed, that it requires a practised eye 
to distinguish between the embryos of very different orders of 
mammals, and even between some of them and the embryos of 
birds or reptiles, as well as in connection with the transforma- 
tions of the first pair of branchial apertures, which lead to the 
formation of the passage from the throat to the ear in the higher 
vertebrata. There is equal interest attached to the history of the 
development of the first pair of arches which include the basis of 
formation of the lower jaw with the so-called cartilage of Aleckel, 
and which, while furnishing the bone which suspends the lower 
jaw in reptiles and birds, is converted in mammals into the 
hammer-bone of the ear. 

1 See the inleresting and valuable memoirs of W. K. Parker, ‘‘ On the 
Anatomy and Development of the Vertebrate Skull,” in Tras. of Roy, 
Soc., the researches of Gegenbaur, Mihalkovics, and more particularly the 
Memoir by F, M. Balfour, ‘On the Development of. the Elasmobranchs,”’ 
in the ¥ourn. of Anat, and Physiol,, vols, x. and, xi, 


The other arches undergo transformations which are hardly 
less marvellous, and the whole series of changes is such as never 
fails to impress the embryological inquirer with a forcible idea 
of the persistence of type and the inexhaustible variety of 
changes to which simple and fundamental parts may be subject 
in the process of thelr development. 

It is also of deep significance in connection with the foregoing 
phenomena, to observe the increase in the number of the gill- 
bars and apertures as we descend in the scale to the cartilaginous 
fishes and lampreys, and the still further multiplication of these 
metameres or repeated parts in the amphioxus ; and it is, 
perhaps, also interesting to note that in the ascidia the arrange- 
ment of the gills is exactly similar to that of the amphioxus. 

The study of the comparative anatomy of the heart and its 
mode of formation in the embryo furnishes also most striking 
illustrations of the relation between ontogenetic and phylogenetic 
development in the vertebrates, and is not without its applica- 
tions to some of the invertebrate groups of animals. 

I need only recall to your recollection the completely double 
state of this organ in warm-blooded animals, by which a regular 
alternation of the systemic and pulmonary circulations is secured, 
and the series of gradations through the class of reptiles by 
which we arrive at the undivided ventricle of the amphibian, 
and the further transition in the latter animals by which we 
come at last to the single heart of fishes ; and to state that in 
the embryo of the higher animals the changes by which the 
double heart is ultimately developed out of an extremely simple 
tubular form into which it is at first moulded from the primitive- 
formative cells are, in the inverse order, entirely analogous to 
those which I have just now indicated as traceable in the 
descending series of vertebrate animals; so that at first the 
embryonic heart of man and other warm-blooded animals is 
nothing more than a rhythmically contractile vascular tube. By 
the inflection of this tube, the constriction of its wall at certain 
parts, and the dilatation at others, the thrce chambers are formed 
which represent the single auricle, the single ventricle, and the 
aortic bulb of the fish. By later changes a septum is formed to 
divide the auricles, becoming completed in all the air-breathing 
animals, but remaining incomplete in the higher animals so long 
as the ccnditions of foetal life prevent the return of arterialised 
blood to the left auricle. The growth of another septum within 
the ventricular portion gradually divides that cavity into two 
ventricles, repeating somewhat in its progress the variations 
observed in different reptiles, and attaining its complete state in 
the crocodile and warm-blooded animals. 

I must not attempt to pursue this interesting subject further, 
but I cannot avoid making reference to the instructive view 
presented by the embryological study of the nature of the 
malformations to which the heart is subject, which, as in many 
other instances, are due to the persistence of transltory conditions 
which belong to different stages of progress in the development 
of the embryo. Nor can I do more than allude to the interest- 
ing series of changes by which the aortic-bulb, remaining single 
in fishes, and serving as the channel through which the whole 
stream of blood leaving the heart is passed into the gills, becomes 
divided in the higher animals into the roats of the two great vessels, 
the aorta and the pulmonary artery, and the remarkable transfor- 
mations of the vascular arches which proceed from the aortic-bulb 
along the several branchial arches, and which, in the gills of 
fishes and aquatic amphibia, undergo that! minute subdivision 
which belongs to the vascular distribution o gills, but which in 
the higher non-branchiated animals are the subject of very 
different and various changes in the partial obliteration of some, 
and the enlargement of others, by which the permanent vessels 
are produced. 

These changes and transformations have for many years been 
a subject of much interest to comparative anatomists, and will 
continue to be so, not only from their presenting to us one of the 
most remarkable examples of conformity in the plan of develop- 
ment and thetype of permanent or completed organisation in the 
whole series of vertebrated animals, but also because of the 
manifest dependence of the phenomena of their development 
upon external influences and atmospheric conditions which 
affect the respiration, nutrition, and modes of life of the animal. 

Nor is the correspondence to which I now refer entirely limited 
to the vertebrata, For here, again, through the amphioxus and 
the ascidia, we come to see how an affinity may be traced 
between organs of circulation and respiration which at first 
appear to belong to very different types. The heart of verte- 
brates is, as is well known, an essentially concentrated form of 
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vascular development in the ventral aspect of the body ; while 
the heart of the invertebrate, whether in the more concentrated 
form existing in the articulata and muscula, or in a more 
subdivided shape prevalent in the annelida, is most frequently 
dorsal; yet the main aorta of the vertebrates is also dorsal ; 
and it is not impossible through the intermediate form of 
amphioxus, to understand how the relation between the verte- 
brate and the invertebrate type of the blood-vascular system 
may be maintained, 


But I am warned by the lapse of time that I must not attempt 
to pursue these illustrations further. In the statement which 
I have made of some of the more remarkable phenomena of 
organic production—too long, I fear, for your endurance, hut 
much toa brief to do justice to the subject—it has heen my 
object mainly to show that they are all more or less closely related 
together by achain of similarity of a very marked and unmistak- 
able character; that in their simplest forms they are indeed, 
in so far as our powers of observation enable us to know them, 
identical; that in the lower grades of animal and vegetable 
life they are so similar as to pass by insensible gradations into 
each other ; and that in the higher forms, while they diverge 
most widely in some of their aspects in the bodies belonging to 
the two great kingdoms of organic nature, and in the larger 
groups distingnishable within each of them, yet it is still possible, 
from the fundamental similarity of the phenomena, to trace in 
the transitional forms ofall their varieties one great general plan 
of organisation. 

In its simplest and earliest form that plan comprises a 
minute mass of the commion nitrogenons hydrocarbon compound 
to which the name of protoplasm has been given, exhibiting 
the vital properties of assimilation, reproduction, and irritability ; 
the second stage in this plan is the nucleated and inclosed 
conaition of the protoplasmic mass in the organised cell. We 
next recognise the differentiation of two productive elements, 
and their combination for the formation of a more highly-endowed 
organising element in the embryonic germ-sphere or cell; and 
the fourth stage of advance in the complexity of the organising 
phenomena is in the multiplication of the fertilised embryo-cell, 
and its conversion into continuous organised strata, by further 
histological changes in which the morphological foundations of 
the future embryo or new being are laid. 

I need not now recur to the further series of complications in 
the formative process by which the bilaminar blastoderm is 
developed, and becomes trilaminar or quadrilaminar, but only 
recall to your recollection that while these several states of the 
primordial condition of the incipient animal pass insensibly 
into each other, there is a pervading similarity in the nature of 
the histological changes by which they are reached, and that in 
the production of the endless variations of form assumed by the 
organs and systems of different animals in the course of their 
development, the process of cell-production, multiplication and 
differentiation remains identical. The more obvious morpholo- 
gical changes are of so similar a character throughout the whole, 
and so nearly allied in the different larger groups, that we are led 
to regard them as placed in some very close and intimate relation 
to the inherent properties of the organic substance which is their 
seat, and the ever-present influence of the vital conditlons in which 
alone these properties manifest themselves. 

The formative or organising property, therefore, resides in the 
living substance of every organised cell and in each of its com- 
ponent molecules, and is a necessary part of the physical and 
chemical constitution of the organising elements in the conditions 
of life; and it scarcely needs to be said that these conditions 
may be as varied as the countless numbers of the molecules 
which compose the smallest particles of their substance. But, 
setting aside all speculation of a merely pangenetic kind, it 
appears to me that no one could have engaged in the study 
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of embryological development for any time without becoming | 


convinced that the phenomena which have been ascertained as to 
the first origin and formation of textures and organs in any indi- 
vidual animal are of so uniform a character as to indicate forcibly 
a law of connection and continnity between them; nor will his 
study of the phenomena of development in different animals have 
gone far before he is equally strongly convinced of the similarity 
of plan in the development of the large: groups, and, to some 
extent, of the whole. I consider it impossible, therefore, for any 
one to be a faithful student of embryology, in the present state of 
science, without at the same time becoming an evolutionist. 
There may still be many difficulties, some inconsistencies, and 
much to learn, and there may remain beyond much which we shall 
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never know ; but I cannot conceive any doctrine professing to 
bring the phenomena of embryonic development within a general 
law which is not, like the theory of Darwin, consistent with their 
fundamental identity, their endless variability, their subjugation 
to varying external influences and conditions, and with the 
possibility of the transmission of the vital conditions and pro- 
perties, with all their variations, from individual to individual, 
and, in the long lapse of ages, from race to race. 

I regard it, therefore, as no exaggerated representation of the 
present state of our knowledge to say that the ontogenetic 
development of the individual in the higher animals repeats 
in its more general character, and in many of its specific 
phenomena, the phylogenetic development of the race. If we 
admit the progressive nature of the changes of development, 
their similarity in different gronps, and their common characters 
in all animals, nay, even in some respects in both plants and 
animals, we can scarcely refuse to recognise the possihility of 
continuous derivation in the history of their origin ; and how- 
ever far we may be, by reason of the imperfection of our know- 
ledge of palzeontology, comparative anatomy, and embryology, 
from realising the precise nature of the chain of connection by 
which the actual descent has taken place, still there can be little 
doubt remaining in the minds of any unprejudiced student of 
embryology that it is only by the employment of such an hypo- 
thesis as that of evolution that farther investigation in these 
several departments will be promoted so as to bring us toa 
fuller comprehension of the most general law which regulates the 
adaptation of structure to function in the universe, 
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MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


OPENING ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, PRorF. G. CAREY 
Foster, F.R.S. 


WHEN any one fears that he has accepted a duty that is too 
difficult for him, or that he has allowed himself to be placed in 
a position, the responsibilities of which are greater than he can 
properly discharge, probably the very worst thing he can do is 
to proclaim his misgivings to the world. But thongh I fully 
believe in this rather obvions maxim, I cannoc avoid saying that 
I enter upon my duties here to-day with very great diffidence, 
and that I feel the necessity of asking your indulgence at the 
outset for what I fear will be my inevitable shortcomings in dis- 
charging the functions of the honourable post that has been 
assigned tome. And I am sure that no one who calls to mind 
the names of some of those who, within recent years, have occu- 
pied the Chair of this Section, and who knows—however im- 
perfectly —what those names stand for in connection with 
mathematics and physics, will Le surprised that I should 
deprecate comparisons which might tend to degenerate into 
contrasts, or that I should shrink from having my performances 
measured by the standard of such predecessors. But I have 
neither the right nor the desire to detain you longer with this 
purely personal topic, and I therefore proceed to ask your atten- 
tion to matters more closely connected with the business which 
has brought us here. 

The periodically recurring character of these meetings un- 
avoidably suggests, at each recurrence, a retrospect at the 
scientific work of the year, and an attempt to estimate the 
advances which have heen the result of this work. At first 
sight nothing would seem to be more natural or appropriate 
than that each president of a section should occupy the intro- 
ductory remarks, which the custom of the Association demands 
from him, with an account of the chief forward steps made 
during the past year in the branches of science represented by 
his Section. 

Very little consideration, however, is sufficient to show that, 
in the case at least of Section A, to give anything like a general 
report of progress would be a task which few, if any, men could 
perform single-handed. To say nothing of the enormous amount 
of the material which is now the result of a year’s scientific 


| activity, the varefy—or I might even say the unlikeness—of the 


subjects of which this Section takes cognizance is so great that, 
in most cases, it would be safe to conclude, from the mere fact 
of a man being able, adequately to expound the recent advances 
in one of these subjects, that he must have given so much atten- 
tion to this one as to have made it impossible for him to have 
followed carefully the progress of the rest. . 

But even supposing that all presidents of Section A were able 
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to discourse with full and equal knowledge of hyper-Jacobian 
surfaces, the influence of temperature on the capillary constant 
of dilute sulphuric acid, or the latest improvement in the con- 
struction of aneroid barometers, some consideration would still 
be due to their audience. And, long-suffering as British Associa- 
tion audiences have often shown themselves to be, there isno doubt 
that before a tenth part could be read of a report on the year’s 
work on the subjects included in this Section, the room would be 
cleared and most of those who came to hear about mathematics 
and physics would have gone to try whether they could not find 
in Section E or F something appealing more directly to the 
common sympathies of mankind. 

But although a serious report of progress would thus be both 
impossible and unsuitable in the form of an Address to the 
Section, it remains none the less true that such reports are in 
themselves of the utmost scientific value, and, as has been 
pointed out repeatedly, there are few ways in which the British 
Association could more effectually fulfil its function of promoting 
the advancement of science than by aiding in their preparation 
and publication, But when one tries to think out in detail the 
way in which the Association could do this, the practical diffi- 
culties of the scheme are seen to be neither few nor trifling. It 
may be sufficient to point out that there is no evident reason 
why help of this kind should be afforded to one branch of 
science rather than to another, and that the publication of reports 
upon all branches would completely overtax the resources of the 
Association, 

In the case of some important sciences, however, the work of 
reporting recent advances is already undertaken by other bodies, 
—thus there are the ‘‘ Abstracts” published monthly in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, and there are the Zoological 
Record, the Geological Record, and other publications of a like 
nature,— but hitherto nothing of the kind has been done in this 
country for those departments of science with which this Section 
is specially concerned. But without attempting to commit the 
Association to any burdensome outlay, or to any larger scheme 
than it would be practicable to carry out, it seems to me possible 
that a systematic series of reports might be established in con- 
nection with this Section which would have a very high value. 
In the early volumes of the British Assaciation’s 7yassactions we 
find more frequently than in recent ones, reports, not merely on 
some special investigation, but on the recent progress and present 
state of some more or less comprehensive branch of science. 
Thus in the first four volumes we find the following, among 
other reports, presented to this Section: —On the Progress of 
Astronomy, On the Present State of Meteorology, On the Present 
State of the Science of Radiant Heat, On the Progress of Optics, 
On the Magnetism of the Earth, On Capillary Attraction, On 
Physical Optics, On the Recent Progress and Present Condition 
of the Mathematical Theories of Electricity, Magnetism, and 
Heat. Now I venture to think that this form of the activity ot 
the Association might with great advantage be revived and 
systematised. I would suggest, as a plan that seems to me 
worth consideration by the Committee of this Section, the ap- 
pointment of committees charged to report to the Section 
periodically on the advances made in each of the chief depart- 
ments of science of which we here take cognizance. For 
example, to confine myself specially to physics, we might have a 
committee on Optics, a committee on Acoustics, one on Heat, 
one cn Electricity, and soon. It would not be in accordance 
with the usages of the Association to nominate these as standing 
committees, but they might be made virtually such by annual re- 
appointment. I would suggest that they should not report 
annually, but at intervals of perhaps five or six years, the times 
being so arranged that different committees should report in 
different years, the report in each case being a systematic account 
of all the work of any importance done on the subject and with- 
in the period to which it related. In order not to make the 
work too heavy, it would probably be needful to make each 
committee comparatively numerous, so that individual members 
might each undertake to report upon some limited part of the 
general subject. Some one member of each committee would alsa 
require to act as editor ; his function would be not merely to put 
together the detached fragments sent in by his colleagues, but to 
distribute to them the materials on which they would have to 
report. For this purpose it would be needful that copies of all 
the important scientific periodicals relating to Physics should be 
supplied to the committee ; but besides providing these and 
printing the reports, I do not see that the Association need be 
put to any expense ; and if it were thought well to sell the 
reports independently of the yearly volumes of the Associa- 


tion, probably a good part even of this expense might be 
recovered. 

The mutual relations subsisting between the two great groups 
of sciences, which we discuss in this Section under the names 
Mathematics and Physics, offer so many deeply interesting points 
for consideration that, at the risk of reminding you how 
admirably and with what fulness of knowledge the same subject 
has been treated by more than one of my predecessors in this 
Chair, 1 venture to ask your attention once more to a few remarks 
on this topic. 

The intimate connection between Mathematics and Physics 
arises out of the fact that all scientific knowledge of physical 
phenomena is based upon seasurements,—that is to say, upon 
the discovery of relations of number, quantity and position, 
of the same kind as those which form the subject matter of 
mathematics. It is true that in studying physics we have to learn 
much about the quality of phenomena and of the conditions 
under which they occur, as well as about their purely quantitative 
relations ; but even in the qualitative study of physical pheno- 
mena we find it impossible to determine what is really charac- 
teristic and to distinguish the essential from the accidental, 
except by the aid of measurements. In fact if we take the most 
elementary treatise upon any branch of physics that we can 
meet with, a book it may be which aims at giving a purely 
descriptive account of phenomena, we find, when we examine it, 
that numberless careful measurements have been required to 
establish the truth of the merely qualitative statements which it 
contains. To take a simple and well-known example, the old 
question whether the ascent of water ina pump was due to the 
pressure of the atmosphere, or to Nature’s horror of a vacuum, 
was not conclusively settled by Torricelli’s discovery that mercury 
would not rise beyond a certain height in a glass mube, even to 
prevent a vacuum being formed at the top of it, for the same 
thing was already known about the waterina pump. But, when 
he measured the height of the mercury-column in his tube and 
found that if he multiplied it by the specific gravity of mercury, 
the product was equal to thirty-two feet, the height to which, 
as Galileo said (probaby between jest and earnest) nature’s 
abhorrence of a vacuum in a pump extended, it was clear that 
the ascent both of water and of mercury depended upon the 
particular depth of each liquid that was needed to produce 
some definite pressure ; and when Pascal had persuaded his 
brother-in-law to carry a Torricelli’s tube to the top of the Puy de 
Déme, and he had measured the height of the mercury-column 
at the top of the mountain as well as at the foot, the proof was 
completed that the pressure which determined the height of 
both the water and the mercury was the pressure of the 
atmosphere. 

Again, let us examine a still more familiar phenomenon, the 
falling of heavy bodies to the ground. So Jong as we 
consider this merely under its general, or, as we may call them, 
its qualitative aspects, we might reasonably infer that it is the 
result of some inherent tendency of bodies ; and, so far from 
its seeming to be true, as stated in Newton’s ‘First Law of 
Motion,” that bodies have no power to alter their condition of 
rest or of motion, we might infer that however indifferent they 
may be as to horizontal motion, they have a distinct tendency 
to move downwards whenever they can, and a distinct disincli- 
tion to move upwards. But when we measure the direction in 
which bodies tend to fall and the amount of the tendency in 
different places, and find that these vary in the way that they 
are known to do with geographical position and distance from 
the sea-level, we are obliged to conclude that there is no inherent 
tendency to motion at all, but that falling is the result of some 
mutual action exerted between the earth and the falling body. 
For if we suppose falling to be due to any internal cause, we 
must imagine something much more complicated than a mere 
tendency to motion in one direction, else, how could a stone that 
has always fallen in one direction in England, fall in almost exactly 
the opposite direction as soon as it is taken to New Zealand ? 

These two simple examples illustrate a principle that we meet 
with throughout Physics: namely that, in the investigation of the 
causes of physical phenomena, or in other words, of the connec- 
tion between these phenomena and the conditions under which 
they occur, the really decisive guidance is afforded by the study 
of their measurable aspects. 

The consequence is that from the very outset of his investi- 
gations the physicist has to rely constantly on the aid of the 
mathematician, for even in the simplest cases, the direct results 
of his measuring operations are entirely without meaning until 
they have been submitted to more or less of mathematical 
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discussion. And when in this way some interpretation of the 
experimental results has been arrived at, and it has been proved 
that two or more physical quantities stand in a definite relation 
to each other, the mathematician is very often able to infer, 
from the existence of this relation, that the quantities in question 
also fulfil some other relation, that was previously unsus- 
pected. Thus when Coulomb, combining the functions of 
experimentalist and mathematician, had discovered the law of 
the force exerted between two particles of electricity, it became 
a purely mathematical problem, not requiring any further experi- 
ment, to ascertain how electricity is distributed upon a charged 
conductor, and this problem has been solved by mathematicians 
in several cases. 

It thus happens that a very large part of our knowledge of 
physics is due in the first instance to the mathematical discussion 
of previous results, and is experimental only in the second, or 
perhaps still more remote degree. 

Another way in which the mathematiclan co-operates in the 
discovery of physical truths is almost exactly the converse of 
that last-mentioned. In very many cases the most obvious and 
direct experimental method of investigating a given problem 
is extremely difficult, or forsome reason or other untrustworthy. 
In such cases the mathematician can often point out some 
other problem more accessible to experimental treatment, the 
solution of which involves the solution of the former one. 
For example, if we try to deduce from direct experiments the 
law according to which one pole of a magnet attracts or repels 
a pole of another magnet, the observed action is so much 
complicated with the effects of the mutual induction of the 
magnets and of the forces due to the second pole of each 
magnet, thatit is next to impossihle to obtain results of any 
great accuracy. Gauss, however, showed how the law which 
applied in the case mentioned can be deduced from the deflec- 
tions undergone bya small suspended magnetic needle when 
it is acted upon by a small fixed magnet placed successively in two 
determinate positions relatively to the needle ; and being an 
experimentalist as well as a mathematician, he showed likewise 
how these deflections can be measured very easily and with 
great precision, 

It thus appears not only that mathematical investigations 
have aided at every step whereby the present stage in the 
development of a knowledge of physics have been reached, 
but that mathematics has continually entered more and more 
into the very substance of physics, or, as a physiologist might 
say, has been assimilated by it toa greater and greater extent. 

Another way of convincing ourselves how largely this process 
has gone on would be to try to conceive the effect of some intellec- 
tual catastrophe, supposing such a thing possible, whereby all 
knowledge of mathematics should be swept away from men’s 
minds. Would it not be that the departure of mathematics 
would be the destruction of physics? Objective physica] pheno- 
mena would, indeed, remain as they are now, but physical 
science would cease to exist. We should no doubt see the same 
colours on looking into a spectroscope or polariscope, vibrating 
strings would produce the same sounds, electrical machines 
would give sparks, and galvanometer needles would be deflected ; 
but all these things would have lost their meaning ; they would 
be but as the dry bones—the disjecta membra—of what is now 
a living and growing science. To follow this conception further, 
and to try to image to ourselves in some detail what would be 
the kind of knowledge of physics whick would remain possible, 
supposing all mathematical ideas to be blotted out, would be 
extremely interesting, but it wonld lead us directly into a dim 
and entangled region where the subjective seems to be always 
passing itself off for the objective. and where I at least could 
not attempt to lead the way, gladly as I would follow any one 
who could show where a firm footing is to be found. But 
without venturing todo more than look from a safe distance 
over this puzzling ground, we may see clearly enough that 
mathematics is the connective tissue of physics, binding what 
would else be merely a list of detached observations into an 
organised body of science. 

In my opinion, however, it would be a very serions miscon- 
ception to suppose that on this account an elaborate apparatus 
of technical mathematics is in general needful for the proper 
presentation of physical truths. The ladders and ropes of 
formule are no doubt often essential during the building up of a 
newly-discovered physical principle, but the more thoronghly the 
building is finished, the more completely will these signs that it 
is stillin progress be cleared away, and easy ascents be 
provided to all parts of the edifice. In an address delivered 


from the Chair of this Section four years ago, Prof. Henry 
Smith quoted the saying of an old French geometer, ‘‘that a 
mathematical theory was never to be considered complete till 
you had made it so clear that you conld explain it to the first 
man you met in the street.” Very likely Prof. Smith was right 
to call this ‘‘a brilliant exaggeration,” at any rate 1 know of no 
reason for disputing his opinion, but I believe the exaggeration 
would really be very small if the dictum were applied to the 
theories of physics instead of to those of pure mathematics. 
When a physical principle or theory is grasped with thorough 
cleainess, I believe it is possible to explain it to the man in 
the street ; only he must not be hurrying to catch a train; and 
it would, I think, be difficult to finda more wholesome maxim to 
be kept in mind by those of us whose business it is to teach physics, 
than that we should never think we understand a principle till we 
can explain it to the man in the street. Ido not say that our modes 
of exposition should always be adapted to him, for as a rule, he 
forms but a small part of our audience, but even when the 
conditions are such that a teacher is free to avail himself to the 
fullest extent of mathematical methods, I believe he would find 
his mathematical discussions gain marvellously in freshness and 
vigour if he had once made up his mind how he would treat bis 
sublegs supposing all use of mathematica] technicalities denied 
im. 

So far, in considering the mutual relations of mathematics 
and physics, 1 have placed myself, as it was natural for me to 
do, at a physical point of view, and, starting from the fact that 
the existence and progress of the latter science are essentially 
dependent upon help derived from the former, I have tried to 
point ont some of the ways in which this help is rendered. If 
we turn now to inquire in what light the relations between the 
two sciences appear from the side of mathematics, we find that 
mathematicians are not slow to admit the advantages which their 
science derives from contact with physics. It was a saying of 
Fourier that ‘fa more attentive study of nature is the most 
fruitful source of mathematical discoveries ;” and Prof. Ilenry 
Smith, in the Address I have already referred to, says that 
‘* probably by far the greater part of the accessions to our mathe- 
matical knowledge have been obtained by the efforts of mathe- 
maticians to solve the problems set to them by experiment.” 
We may perhaps regard such expressions as equivalent to the 
statement that the law of inertia is not without application even 
to the mind of the mathematician, and that it, too, continnes to 
move in a straight line ‘‘ except in so far as it may be compelled 
by impressed forces” to change its direction; or, to put the 
matter a little differently, may we not look upon the fact as 
illustrating what is probably a general princlple of mental action, 
namely, that the human mind has no more power to create an 
idea than the hand has to create matter or energy—our seemingly 
most original conceptions being in reality due to suggestions 
from without? But however this may be, the fact remains that 
the origin of many most important mathematical theorems, and 
even entire departments of mathematics, can be distinctly traced 
to the attempt to express mathematically the observed relations 
among physical magnitudes. By way of illustration of this 
statement, it may suffice to refer to the well-known cases of the 
theory of fluctions, to Fourier’s theorem and the doctrine of bar- 
monic analysis, to spherical harmonics, and to the theory, of the 
potential. 

The way in which physics reacts, so as to promote the advance- 
ment of a knowledge of mathematics, finds in many respects a 
close parallel in the influence exerted by the practical industrial 
arts on the progress of physics. ‘This influence shows itself very 
distinctly, first, in the new conceptions and new points of view 
which practical pursuits supply to scientific physics, and, secondly, 
in the new subjects and opportunities which they offer for physical 
investigation. 

A very remarkable and important example of the former kind 
of influence is afforded by the idea of Work and the correlative 
one of Energy. ‘These ideas, which have been found to have a 
most far-reaching significance, and have exerted a transforming 
effect upon every branch of physics, owe their recognition, not 
to the spontaneous growth of science, but to their having been 
forced on the attention of physicists by the cultivators of prac- 
tical mechanics.! Very much the same thing may also be said of 
the modern conception of the nature of heat, and of the relation 
between thermal phenomena and those of other branches of 
physics. The notion of heat as a measurable magnitude, of 
which definite quantities could be given to oc taken away from 

1 See, on this point, Dithring, ‘ Kvitische Geschichte der allgemeinen 
Principien der Mechamk ” (Berlin, 1873), pp. 483-486. 
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bodles, was fully established {by the researches of Black and 
Wilke on latent and specific heat. This was at the time when 
the idea of chemical composition was just taking its modern 
shape through the recognition of aériform bodies as possible 
constituents of solids and liquids, and it was natural that the 
new knowledge with regard to heat should be embodied in the 
conception of a matter of heat, or caleric, capable of entering 
into or separating from combination like fixed air or dephlo- 
gisticated air. And in fact this conception not only took the 
place of philosophical speculations upon the nature of heat such 
as those of Bacon and Locke, but it withstood the experimental 
onslaughts cf Rumford and Davy, as well as the penetrating 
scientific criticism of Thomas Young. It is to the steam-englne, 
and to the attempt to find out the connection obviously existing 
between the amount of heat supplied and the work done by the 
engine, that we must trace the downfall of the idea of the 
materiallty of heat and the origin of our modern views.’ 

Probably it would be impossible to find a more remarkable 
instance of what I referred to just now as the second way in 
which practice may react upon science so as to promote its 
advancement, than is presented to us in the case of electric 
telegraphy. This is an example of an industrial undertaking 
which is the direct offspring of scientific research, and could not 
have co-existed in its actual state of development with a less 
advanced condition of electrical science ; but if It were possible 
to establish any common measure for such things, it may be 
doubted whether it would not be found that telegraphy has 
repaid to science benefits equal to those it has received. For 
instance, the discovery of earth-currents was a direct result of 
the large scale of the instrumental arrangements which are 
needed for telegraphic purposes, and is one which would pro- 
bably have long remained unmade in the absence of some 
inducement to make experiments on a scale greater than that 
indicated by the visible wants of scientific inquiry. The same 
is true of the discovery of the influence of electro-static Induction 
upon the transmission of electric currents through metallic con- 
ductors, and of the consequeut additions to our knowledge of the 
specific inductive capacity of insulators and of the whole subject of 
electrostatic capacity. Bunt by far the most important of the 
benefits conferred by electric telegraphy upon electrical 
science have resulted from the necessity under which the 
practical electrician found himself, of not only being able to 
produce certain results, but of producing them under definitely 
ascertained conditions as to the expenditure of time and material. 
When it was perceived that slight variations in the electrical con- 
ductivity, insulating power, or specific Inductive capacity of certain 
materials might affect the pecuniary return upot investments 
reckoned in millions of pounds sterling, measuring instruments 
were devised which far surpassed in delicacy and accuracy those 
that had been previously made for purely scientific purposes, or 
the cost of which exceeded the means usually at the disposal of 
scientific investigators. The multiplication and wide diffusion 
of such instruments has led to the rapid accnmulation of numerical 
data of great scientific importance, and has largely contributed to 
the spread of accurate conceptions as to the quantitative laws of 
electrical phenomena. But the further necessity experienced by 
practical electricians, that, besides being able to make accurate 
measnrements, they should be able mutually to communicate 
and to understand each other’s results, has probably done more 
than anything else to hasten the introduction for scientific 
purposes of so-called ‘‘ absolute” measurements, instead of mere 
comparisons of each quantity to be estimated with a standard 
magnitnde of its own kind. The use of absolute measures 
constitutes one of the most characteristic differences between the 
physics of to-day and that of the time when the British Associa- 
tion was instituted, and it may be even said to lie at the base of 
the doctrine of the Couservation of Energy, which implies the 
principle that every kiud of energy can be reduced to the same 
denomination. 

Perhaps, atter speaking as I have done of the necessity for the 
co-operation of mathematics in the advancement of physics, it is 
not inappropriate that I should, in conclusion, refer to the 
possibility that, by a too implicit reliance upon mathematical 
guidance, the physicist may be led away from the discovery of 
fresh truth, or even into actual error, Mathematics is seen to 
be so indispensable and usually so powerful an aid in physical 
investigation, that there is a danger of forgetting that there are 
after all limits to its power. Partly from want of sufficient 
knowledge of the physical data on which mathematical discussion 


* Conf. Dithring, Zoc. cit. 
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must be based, and partly from the imperfection of mathematical 
methods themselves, it happeus that itis not possible to give a 
thoroughly complete mathematical account of even the simplest 
physical phenomenon. In all real cases, althongh some one 
effect may often predominate so greatly as alone to attract 
attention ona cursory view, the actual complexity is so great that 
itis only by deliberately leaving out of consideration what we 
believe to be the accidental accompauiments of a phenomenon, 
and confining our attention to what seems to be its essential and 
characteristic part that it is possible to make it the subject of 
mathematical calculation. ‘The consequence is that the problems 
treated of in mathematical physlcs are not the problems pre- 
seuted by nature, but are problems suggested by these, and 
derived from them bya process of ideal simplification. There Is, 
therefore, always a possibility that, in this simplifying process, 
some apparently trivial but really important feature of the actual 
phenomenon, to which the ideal one is meant to correspond, 
may have been overlooked. When this is the case, the fact will 
reveal itself sooner or later by the occurrence of discrepancies 
between the results of mathematical theory and those of experi- 
mental investigation. Such discrepancies are the finger-posts, 
pointing to new discoveries; but the experimenter who forgets 
the inevitable limitation of the authority of theoretical conclu- 
sions, arising from the conditions I have alluded to, is apt to 
disrezard them, and, perhaps conscious of laziness and want of 
care in his metbod of working, or sometimes from a want of 
proper self-confidence, he attributes all anomalous results to ‘* the 
unavoidable errors of observation.” 

Two classes of experinienters are safe from falllng into this 
danger. There are first, those who, the first time they observe 
anything that is not provided for in their text-books, conclude 
that the law of gravitation ought to be reconsidered. Secondly, 
there are those who, with scrupulous care, take account of all 
the conditions which are known to be able to affect the pheno- 
menon they are investigating, and are thus able to say, with 
well-founded confidence, when they meet with some nnforeseen 
result, that it must indicate the operation of some unrecognised 
cause. 

A brilliant example of this latter mode of working and of the 
discoveries to which it may lead has recently been afforded to ns 
by the researches of Mr. Crookes, some of whose results, as 
embodied in the now well-known instrument which he has called 
the radiometer, have attracted much attention. It has appeared 
to me however, that the surprising nature of these results has to 
some extent called off attention from the remarkable character of 
the scientific investigation which led to them, and it was at one 
time my intention to take advantage of the present opportunity 
for the purpose of trying, on the one hand, to render to Mr. 
Crookes the credit which I think hls researches deserve, and, on 
the other hand, to give a counected account of the further 
investigations, both experimental aud theoretical, to which these 
researches have given rise. There seemed to be the more reason 
for endeavouring to carry out the former part of my intention, 
inasmuch as an eminent and accomplished scientific man had 
published, within the last few months, an account of the dis- 
covery of the radiometer, the unmistakable tendency of which 
was, either intentionally or unintentionally, to depreciate Mr. 
Crookes’s merits, and to make it appear that he had put a wrong 
interpretation upon his owu results. I found, however, that the 
time at my disposal wonld not enable me to make myself suffi- 
ciently master of the whole subject to treat it in the way that I 
wished, and I have therefore been obliged to content myself with 
merely making this allusion to it as an illustration of the more 
general considerations to which I have ventured to ask your 
attention. 


SECTION B, 
CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
OPENING ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, PROF. ABEL, F.R.S, 


THE subject which my predecessor in the honourable position 
of President of this Section, made the chief topic of his in- 
teresting and instructive address, affords excellent illustrations of 
the operation of purely scientific research in creating and de- 
veloping important branches of industry, Mr, Perkin, whose 
name has from the very commencement of the history of coal- 
tar colours been identified with their discovery and their scientific 
and technical history, referred to several series of researches, 
each one of which formed a link in a chain of discoveries in 
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organic chemistry of the highest value, as establishing, illus- 
trating, or extending important chemical theories, but, at the 
time, and for long afterwards, of value purely from a scientific 
point of view. These researches, undertaken and pursued by 
ardent and philosophical investigators under more or less 
formidable difficulties, and solely in the interests of science, 
resulted in the discovery of certain organic bodies which were 
produced originally only on a very small scale and at great cost, 
but which, after the lapse of years, have been readily manu- 
factured from abundant sources, and have constituted important 
elements in the development of the industry of artificial colouring 
matters. In fact, this industry, which owes its origin to the 
discovery of mauve by Mr. Perkin about twenty years ago, 
and which is second to no branch of chemical industry in regard 
to the rapidity of its development, and its influence upon other 
important brauches of manufacture, affords more copious illus- 
trations than any other of the immediate influence of pure 
science upon industrial progress. It therefore affords a topic 
which the chemist may well be excused for continually recurring 
to, with an interest bordering on enthusiasm, when illustrating 
the material advantages which accrue to communities from the 
promotion of scientific training and the encouragement of 
chemical research. 

The iron and steel industry presents a great contrast to that of 
the artificial colours in regard to the extent of influence which 
the labours of purely scientific investigators have exerted upon 
its development. The efforts of scientific men to unravel such 
problems as, for instance, the true chemical constitution of steel, 
or the precise differences between the various combinations 
known as cast iron, and the conditions which determine their 
individual production or conversion from one to another, have 
hitherto been attended by results not at all proportionate to the 
patient experimental investigation of which from time to time 
they have heen made the subject. Thus, the protracted experi- 
ments and discussion carried on by Frémy and Caron some years 
back, with reference to the dependence of the characteristics of 
steel upon the existence in it of nitrogen, cannot be said to have 
led to results of a more conclusive or even definite nature, re- 
garding the conditions which regulate the production, com- 
position, and properties of steel, than those arrived at by previous 
distinguished experimenters ;—and the same must be said, with 
respect to cast iron, of such experiments as those carried on for 
several years by Matthiessen (in which I also took some part) 
under the auspices of the Association, with the view to eliminate 
many existing points of doubt regarding the chemical constitution 
of cast iron, by preparing chemically pure iron, and studying 
its combination with carbon and other elements occurring in 
cast iron. 

The prosecution of purely scientific investigation may, there- 
fore, of itself fail to bear direct fruit in regard ta the development 
of new metallurgic achievements, or even to the elucidation of 
the comparatively complicated and numerous reactions which 
occur in furnaces, either simultaneously or in rapid and difficultly 
controllable succession, between materials composed of a variety 
of constituents in variable proportions. There can, however, be 
no question regarding the important benefits which have accrued 
from the application of chemical knowledge to the study and the 
perfection of furnace-operations by those who happily combine 
that knowledge with practical experience, and with the power of 
putting to the test of actual practice, the results of reasoning 
upon an intelligent observation of the phenomena exhibited in 
such operations, and upon the data which chemical analysis has 
furnished. In the hands of such men, the scientific results 
arrived at by Karsten, Berthius, Bunsen, Scheerer, Percy, and 
other eminent investlgators, acquire new value, and by them the 
fruits of the labours of the patient toiler at analytical processes 
meets with that appreciation which their solid and permanently 
valuable work does not always command at the hands of their 
numerous brother-workers in chemical science, who follow the 
far more attractive paths of organic research. 

Naturally, the brilliant results achieved from time to time by 
investigators in organic chemistry, the rapidity with which, by 
those results, theories are established or extended, types founded, 
their offspring multiplied, and their connection with other 
families traced and developed, impart to organic research a charm 
peculiarly its own. This, and the general ease with which new 
results are obtained by the pursuit of methods of research com- 
paratively simple in their nature and few in kind, have for many 
years not only secured to organic chemistry an overwhelming 
majority of workers, they also appear to have had a tendency 
to lead the younger labourers in the field of organic research to 


under-estimate the value and importance, in reference to the ad- 
vancement of science, of the labours of the plodding investigator 
of analysis. Wet no higher example can be furnished of the 
patient pursuit of scientific work purely for its own sake than 
that of the deviser or improver of analytical processes, who, 
undeterred by failure upon failure, indefatigably pursues his 
laborious work, probing to its foundation each possible source of 
error, carefully comparing the results he obtains with those fur- 
nished by other methods of analysis, and patiently accumulating 
experimental] data, till they suffice fully to establish the value and 
trustworthiness of the process which he then publishes for the 
benefit of his fellow-workers in science. Truly, the results of 
such labours do uot stand in unfavourable contrast, from whatever 
light they may be viewed, to those of the investigator of organic 
chemistry. It is not to be denied that the labourer at organic 
research may, so far as the analytical work which should fall to 
his share in the course of his investigations is concerned, be 
tempted to reduce this, the least attractive portion of his work, 
to withIn the smallest possible limits ; and having, for example, 
bya boiling point determination, or a single analytical operation 
of the simplest kind, snch as the examination of a platinum-salt, 
obtained a numerical result approximative to that which his 
theory demands, may hasten on to the further development of 
his airy structure, possibly not without risk to its stability. 
Unquestionably there are instances of frequent occurrence, in 
the pursuit of a particular line of organic research, in which more 
is not required than the identification of a particular product by 
some such simple means as above indicated. It is certain more- 
over that the labours of the organic investigator also not unfre- 
quently afford bright examples of indomitable perseverance under 
formidable difficulties, and this alone should constitute a strong 
bond of union between the worker in organic research and his 
brother worker in analytical chemistry, if one did not already 
exist in the active interest which each, if a true lover of science, 
must take in the work of the other. 

It has been remarked by one of the most distinguished investi- 
gators and, at the same time, one of the most brilliant lecturers 
and successful teachers of our time, that the contrivance of a new 
and good lecture-experiment may rank In importance with the 
preparation of a new organic compound ; and it may certainly 
be said with equal truth that the elaboration of a new and good 
method of analysis may rank in importance with a good research 
in organic chemistry, in reference both to the part it plays in the 
advancement of science, and to its influence upon industrial 
progress. 

An excellent illustration of this is afforded by reference to the 
Proceedings of the British Association when it met in this town 
thirty-six years ago. In a letter to Dr. Playfair, Liebig, who 
took a very active part in the proceedings of the Association in 
the earlier years of its existence, reports that Doctors Will and 
Varrentrapp have devised au excellent method for determining 
the amonnt of nitrogen in organic bodies, ‘* very exact aud easily 
performed.” He then described in a few lines the process so 
well known to chemists, which not only has been, and continues 
to be, invaluable to those engaged in organic research, but 
which, as may be testified by such researches as those of Lawes 
and Gilbert, has borne a most important and indispensable part 
in the advaucement of agricultural chemistry. It is, I believe, 
but au expression of the unanimous conviction of chemists to say 
that the achievements in analytical chemistry of such men as 
Berzelius, Heinrich, Rose, and Fresenius, take equal rank with 
the brilliant researches and theoretical expositions of such 
chemists as Liebig, Laurent, Gerhardt, and Berthelot ; and that 
of all the important contributions to the development of organic 
chemistry which we owe to Liebig, there is none which has 
exerted so great an influence on the progress of this branch of 
chemical science as his beautifully simple method of organic 
elementary analysis. 

Reverting to the industry of iron and steel, which, in regard 
to some of the most important branches, cannot fail to be a sub- 
ject of special interest in Plymouth and Devonport, it is not 
difficult to demonstrate that the labours of the analytical chemist 
have exercised, and continue to exert, an important influence on 
the very considerable advance which has in recent years been 
made, and still proceeds towards securing complete control over 
the quality and character of the products obtained. The epoch 
is well within the recollection of chemists of my generation, when 
the British iron-master first awoke to the benefits which might 
accrue to him from an application of the labours of the analytical 
chemist in conuection with iron-smelting. 

When the last great stride was made In the manufacture of 
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cast-iron hy the introduction of the hot blast, the iron-smelter 
was naturally led to seek profit, to the fullest extent, with respect 
both to the great increase in the rate of production of pig-iron 
attainable thereby and to the economy achievable in regard to 
the proportions and characters of the materials employed in the 
production of pig-iron. But after a time the great falling-off in 
the quality ofa large proportion of the products of the blast- 
furnace, and the difficulties experienced in the production of 
mall :able iron of even very moderate quality, aided by the great 
impetus to competition in respect of quality, given by the first 
International Exhibition in 1851, directed the attention of our 
more enlightened iron-masters to the likelihood of their deriving 
important aid from chemical science, and more especially from 
the investigations of the analytical chemist. 

Among the earliest to realise the importance of trustworthy 
and detailed information regarding the composition of the iron 
ores of the country was Mr. S. I. Blackwell, who, in presenting 
to the Royal School of Mines a very extensive and interesting 
series of British ores which he had collected with great labour 
and expense for exhibition in 1851, placed at the disposal of Dr. 
Percy the requisite funds for engaging the services of competent 
analysts (Messrs. J. Spiller and A. H. Dick) who, under his 
direction and with subseqnent pecuniary aid from himself and 
from Government funds, carried out a very careful and complete 
examination of this series, the results of which have been of 
great value, for purposes of reference, to those actively interested 
in the iron industry. It was, however, the first eonneetion of 
Messrs. Nicholson and D, $. Price and of Mr. E. Riley with 
two of the most important iron works of this country, abouta 
quarter of a century ago (ae. at the time when the above investi- 
gation was commenced), that marked, I believe, the commence- 
ment of systematic endeavours to apply the results of analytical 
research to the improvement and regulation of the quality of the 
products of our iron works. 

It is, perhaps, but natural that the primary object sought by 
applications of the knowledge of the analytical chemist should 
have been to eliminate or reduce the existing elements of uncer- 
tainty in obtaining the most abundant yield of pig-iron capable 
of conversion into railway-har sufficiently good to meet the 
minimum standard of quality, and to reduce still further the cost 
of production of such bar-iron hy utilising materials concerning 
the composition of which (richness in iron, &c.) the iron- 
smelter was completely in the dark. The information accumu- 
lated by the analyst respecting the composition of the ores, fuel 
and fluxes available at the works, and the composition of the 
pig-iron and slags or cinders, produced under varied conditions, 
in regard to materials employed, and to the proportion of ore, 
fuel, and flux used in the blast furnace, could not, however, exist 
long without exerting a marked beneficial influence upon the 
quality of iron produced, and generally upon the iron industry of 
the country. 

Percy’s invaluable work of reference on Metallurgy furnishes 
abundant evidence of the scientifically interesting, as well as 
practically useful, nature of the results obtained at that time by 
the chemists above named, and others, working under Dr, Percy, 
with respect both to the elaboration of important analytical pro- 
cesses (in which direction Mr. Riley has continued to the present 
day to do valuable work) and to the elucidation of the reactions 
occurring in the processes of reduction and refining of the 
metal. It is needless to dwell upon the fact that the aid of the 
analyst has now long since become absolutely indispensable to 
the iron and steel manufacturer ; but I may, perhaps, be allowed 
briefly to refer to one or two recent illustrations of the indispens- 
able part which analytical research has played, and continues to 
play, in the extension of our knowledge of the chemical reactions 
involved in the production of cast and wrought iron and of steel, 
and of the influences which the chief associates of iron in its 
mercantile forms exert upon its physical characters, 

Among the many valuable communications made to that most 
important body, the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain, 
by men who combine great practical knowledge and experi- 
ence in iron and steel mannfacture with high attainments in 
mechanical science and such knowledge of chemical science as 
insures a fnll appreciation of its value at their hands, one of the 
most interesting and suggestive to the chemist is that on the 
separation of carbon, sulphur, silicon, and phosphorus in the 
refining and puddling furnace and in the Bessemer Converter, 
contributed to the 77amsactiens of the Institute’s recent meeting, 
by Mr. Lowthian Bell, whose valuable investigations in connec- 
tion with the iron industry are as interesting to the chemist as 
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| they are usefnl to the manufacturer. Mr. Bell has brought 
together the results of an extensive series of practical experi- 
ments on the treatment of different kinds of pig-iron of known 
composition, in the finery, the puddling-furnace, and the Bes- 
seiner Converter, and, by comparing the results of analytical 
investigation of the products of those experimental operations 
with each other and with those of the materials operated upon, 
he has obtained valuable confirmation of the views already held 
by metallurgic chemists regarding the succession in which 
carbon, silicon, sulphur, and phosphorus are attacked when 
pig-metal is submitted to the above purifying processes, and the 
extent to which those foreign associates of iron are abstracted or 
resist removal, by the more or less thorough application of those 
several modes of treatment. Ile has also thrown new light on 
the reasons why the most difficultly-available impurity, phos- 
phorus, obstinately resists all attempts to effect even a slight 
diminution in its amount by application of the Bessemer treat- 
ment. The earnestness with which Mr. Bell wages war against 
this enemy of the iron-master in one of its most favourite haunts, 
the Cleveland District, not simply with the old British pluck, 
which acknowledges not defeat, but systematically, on scientific 
principles, calling to his aid all the resources which the con- 
tinnal advances in applied mechanical and chemical research 
place within his reach, cannot fail to contribute importantly, if 
it does not of itself directly lead, to the complete subjection of 
this most untractable of the associates to which iron becomes 
linked in the blast-furnace. Indications have lately not been 
wanting that the existence of phosphorus in very notable pro- 
portion in iron may not of necessily be inimical to its conversion 
into steel of good quality, and it may be that this element, 
which is now turned to useful account to impart particular 
characteristics to the alloys of copper and tin, is even destined 
to play a distinctly useful part in connection with the production 
of steel possessed of particular characters valuable for some 
special purpose. 

In the great development which steel manufacture has received 
within the last few years, one most prominent feature has been 
the production, with precision, upon a large scale, of steel of 
desired characteristics, in regard to hardness, &c., by first adding 
to fluid cast-iron of known composition the requisite proportion 
of a rich iron ore (with or withont the addition of scr2p iron) to 
affect a reduction of the carbon to the desired amount, concurrent 
with a refining of the metal hy the oxidising action of the ore, 
and then giving to the resulting steel the desired special qnalities 
by the addition of suitable proportions of iron compound ot known 
composition, rich in manganese and carbon (Spiegeleisen and 
the similar product called ferro-manganese). The germ of this 
system of producing steel varieties of predetermined character- 
istics exists in crucible processes like that of Uchatius, which have 
been in more or less extensive use for many years past, but it is 
to such invaluable arrangements as are most prominently repre- 
sented by the Siemens-Martia Furnace—wherein several tons of 
metal may be fused and maintained at a very high temperature 
with a little liability to change from causes not under control, as 
if the operation were conducted in a crucible—that we are 
indebted for the very great expansion which the direct application 
of the analytical chemist’s labours to the development of the 
steel industry 1s now receiving. 

The production of steel upon the open hearth, to the elaboration 
of which Dr.C. K. Siemens has solargely contributed since he first 
established the process at Llandore in 1868, hasin fact, become 
assimilated in simplicity of character and precision of results toa 
laboratory operation, and may be justly regarded as a triumph of 
the successful application of chemical principles and of the power 
of guidance and control afforded by utilising analytical research, 
to the attainment of prescribed results upon a stupendous scale, 
with an accuracy approaching that which the experienced chemical 
operator secures in the laboratory upon a small scale, uader 
conditions which he can completely control. The production of 
steel by a large number of small separate operations in pots has 
now become supplanted with great advantage by the Siemens- 
Martin system of working at some of our largest establishments 
at Sheffield ; this system has also secured a footing at highly 
renowned Continental works, which are formidable competitors 
with us in the manufacture of steel, such as those of Essen, 
Crensot, and Terrenoire. It is specially interesting to notice that, 
in the hands of those who, on the Continent at least equally with 
ourselves, have learned to combine the results of practical expe- 
rience with the teachings of chemical science, the facilities now 
existing for dealing in a single receptacle with large masses of 
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fluid steel have greatly facilitated the application of chemical 
meats to the production of so/id masses of considerable size, 
thereby reducing, if not altogether dispensing with the necessity 
for submitting large steel castings to costly mechanical opera- 
tions with the object of closing up cavities caused by the escape 
of occluded gas as the liquid metal cools. The success in this 
direction which appears to have attended the addition of silicon, 
in combination with iron and manganese, to the steel before 
casting in preventing the formation of so-called d/ow-holes, and 
in contributing at the same time to the production of the 
particular character of steel required, bids fair to be of special 
importance in connection with the application of steel to the 
production of projectiles for use against armour-plates, as 
affording ready and comparatively very economical means of 
ensuring the production of perfectly sound castings, or which 
in compactness of structure will, it is asserted, compete success- 
fully with carefully forged castings, and even with the maguificent 
material which Whitworth produces by submitting the fluid 
metal to powerful pressure. 

The part which silicon plays by its comparatively high suscep- 
tibility to oxidation, in promoting the production of sound steel 
castings is readily intelligible, but the functions of the manganese 
compounds which are an indispensable adjunct to the Bessemer 
process, and the application of which has become an integral 
part of steel manufacture, are still far fram being thoroughly 
understood, and there is ample scope for chemical research, in 
co-operation with practical experiment, in the further study of 
the influence not only of manganese in the production, and upon 
the properties of steel, but also of elements such as titanium, 
tungsten, and borou, and of chromium, which exists, associated 
in considerable quantities with iron, in a very abundant 
‘Tasmanian ore, to which prominent attention has lately been 
directed. The achievements of the mechanical engineer have sa 
facilitated the handling and perfected the means of production 
and the mechanical treatment of malleable iron and of steel, 
that the full advantage may now be reaped of any improvement 
of a chemical nature which may be effected in the production of 
those materials ; and it must be a source of pride ta the chemist 
to observe with what success the teachings of his science are 
being applied by practical men of the present day in the con- 
struction of furnaces capable of withstanding the high tempe- 
ratures required for the production and working of iron and steel 
in large masses, and in combining the perfect consumption and 
consequent great economy of fuel with the attainment of those 
high temperatures and witha thorough control over the character 
of the gaseous agents to which the fluid metal is exposed in the 
furnace. I need not quote the names of those men who have 
already rendered themselves prominent by their services in this 
particular direction, but may refer in special illustration of the 
tesults acbieved by purely practical men to the success in apply- 
ing very simple furnace-arrangements to the attainment of the 
above results which has recently attended the labours of Mr. 
William Price, a principal foreman in the Royal Gun Factories 
at Woolwich. 

A few experiments made in the early days of the application 
of armouring to ships and forts appeared to demonstrate on the 
one hand that steel was quite incapable of competing with mal- 
leable iran of even very moderate quality as a material for armour- 
plates, and, on the other hand, that the penetrative power of pro- 
jJectiles made of chilled iron upon the Palliser system could not be 
surpassed or evenattained with any degree of certainty, by projectiles 
of steel produced at comparatively very great cost. But some 
recent results obtained on the Continent, and especlally in the 
course of the important experiments instituted by the Italian 
Government at Spezzia, have afforded decisive indications that 
steel, the application of which to the construction of ordnance 
has since that time been very greatly extended, may now be 
looked to hopefully as capable of affording greater pro- 
tection against the enormous projectiles of the present day than 
can be secured by proportionately large additions to the stu- 
pendous iron-armouring of the most modern ironclads, and also as 
applicable at a cost very moderate, when compared with that of 
ten years ago, ta the production of projectiles of large dimensions 
superior in point of penetrative power and of uniformity in this 
respect to those of chilled iron, the difficulties in the production of 
which are very greatly increased by the formidable increase which 
has lately been made in their size. Promising results have alsa qu ie 
recently been obtained at Shoeburyness with a new system of 
applying steel in conjunction with malleable iron, by which a 
perfect union of the two materials at one of their surfaces is 
effected by the aid of heat. 


The superiority of soft and very homogeneous steel over 
wrought iron of the best quality in regard to lightness, cambined 
with strength and toughness, are leading to its very advantageous 
employment in the construction of a particular class of vessels 
forthe navy ; and the perfect confidence which can be placed in 
the uniformity in structure and strength of steel of such character 
as is produced by the Whitworth system of manufacture has 
greatly facilitated the production of air-chamhers of small 
weight, but capable of beiug quite safely charged with sufficient 
air, under a pressure of 1,000 pounds on the square inch, to 
carry the Whitehead torpedo through water ta a distance of 
1,000 yards in little more than a minute and a half. 

Thus, the results of the recent development of steel-industry, 
to which the labours of the chemist have not unimportantly 
contributed, give promise of erecting a great influence upon the 
resources of nations for defence and attack. Althongh the 
necessity for the continual expansion of such resources cannot 
but be deeply deplored, there can be no doubt that the 
problems which it presents, and the special requirements to 
which it gives rise, must operate, and perhaps as importantly 
asthe demands created by peaceful industries and commercial 
enterprise, in encouraging the metallurgist, the chemist, and 
the engineer to continue their combined work in follawing up 
the successes, to the achievement of which the results of scien- 
tific research have greatly, thongh indirectly, contributed. 

If it were necessary to add to the illustrations which Mr. 
Perkin gave in his address last year of the practical fruits of 
research in organic chemistry, 1 might be tempted to dilate 
upon the importantr esults which have, especially during the last 
ten years, grown out of the discovery and study of the pro- 
ducts of the action of nitric acid npon cellulose and glycerine, 
During the six years which have elapsed since I had the honour 
of bringing before the members of the British Association the 
chief points of scientific interest and practical importance 
presented by the history of those remarkable bodies, their 
application to technical and war purposes has been greatly 
developed. Nitro-glycerine and gun-cotton may now be jusily 
classed among the most interesting examples of the practical 
importance frequently attained by the results of chemical 
research, while the history of the successive steps by which 
their safe manipulation and efficient application have been 
developed affords more than one striking illustration of the 
achievements effected by combined physical and chemical re- 
search in the solution of problems of high scientific interest 
and practical importance, and in the vanquishment of difficulties 
so formidable as tor a time to appear fatal to the attainment of 
permanently practical success. 

It is to a careful study of the influence which the physical 
character of gundowder (its density, hardness, &c.) and its 
mechanical condition (t.¢., form and size of the masses and 
condition of their surfaces), exert upon the rapidity of its explo- 
sion under confinement, that we chiefly owe the very important 
advance which has been made of late years in controlling its 
explosive force ; in its applications as a propelling agent, and 
the consequent simple and effectual means whereby the violence 
of action of the enormous charges now used in siege and ship- 
guns is effectually reduced to within their limits of endurance 
without diminution of the total explosive force developed. But, 
concurrently with these important practical results, the applica- 
tion of combined chemical and physical research to a very 
extended and comprehensive investigation of the action of fired 
gunpowder has furnished results which possess considerable 
interest from a purely scientific point of view, as in many re- 
spects modifying, in others supplementing, the conclusions based 
upon earlier experiments and theoretical considerations with 
respect to the nature and proportions of the products formed, 
the heat developed by the explosion, the tension of the pro- 
ducts of combustion with the conditions which regulate it both 
when the explosion is brought abont in a close vessel and when 
it occurs in the hore of a gun. The results of these physico- 
chemical researches have, moreaver, already acquired practical 
importance in regard to the light they have thrown upon the 
influence exerted by variable conditions of a mechanical nature 
upon the action of and pressure developed by fired gunpowder in 
the bore of a gun, and in demonstrating that modifications in the 
composition of gunpowder, not unimportant from an economical 
point of view in dealing with the very large charges now em- 
ployed, may importantly contribute to render the storing of the 
maximum of work in the projectile, when propelled from a gun, 
compatible with a subjectlon of the gun to comparatively very 
moderate and uniform strains. 
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Other interesting illustrations of the intimate manner in which 
physical and chemical research are linked together, and of the 
important extent to which some of our most illustrious workers in 
chemistry have contributed to demolish the semblance of a barrier 
which existed in past times between the two branches of science, are 
furnished and suggested hy the recently published List of Grants 
of Money which the Government has made to scientific men, on 
the recommendation of the Royal Society, from the fund which, 
for the first time last year, was added to the very modest sum 
previously accorded from national resources in support of re- 
search. ‘The perusal of that list, representing as it does a most 
carefully considered selection by the highest representatives of 
science in the country, from a very large number of applications, 
affords important evidence, on the one hand, of the active pursuit 
of science in Great Britain, and, on the other, of the very wide 
range of subjects of interest and importance, the full investiga- 
tion of which demands the provision of adequate resources, That 
the necessity for such resources needs bur to be thoroughly made 
known to ensure their prevision, even from other than national 
sources, has been demonstrated by the success which, in a com- 
paratively brief space of time, has attended the efforts of the 
Chemical Society to establish, upon the foundation patriotically 
laid by one of its original members, Dr. Longstaff, a special 
fund, to be administered by the Society for the advancement of 
chemical science, An inspection of the list of contributors to 
this special fund in aid of chemical research which, in about two 
years, has reached the sum of fonr thousand pounds, and from 
the proceeds of which the first apphcations for grants have 
recently been met, is suggestlve of two observations. One is, 
that the proportion and amount of contributions hitherto received 
are comparatively small from the source whence the greatest 
support of such a fund may naturally be looked for, namely, from 
those who most directly benefit by the results of chemical research, 
It is to be hoped that there are many prominent representatives 
of the chemical and metallurgic industries in this country who 
still intend to give practical effect to their natural desire to 
aid in the advancement of chemical science, and to the appre- 
ciation which they can hardly fail to entertain of the usefulness 
of this fand, On the other hand, it is a matter well meriting 
special notice that a very prominent section of the contributors to 
the fund is composed of some of the most ancient corporate 
bodies of the city of London. Most welcome evidence is thereby 
afforded of the readiness with which the City Companies are 
prepared to respond to appeals for the substantial support of 
measures well calculated to promote progress in science. This 
evidence, and the combined action which they are even now con- 
templating for promoting the application of scientific research to 
the advancement of industry and commerce, by establishing an 
institution for technical education upon a scale worthy to serve 
as a monument of the true usefulness of wealthy confederations, 
must be cordially hailed as very substantial proofs that these 
representatives of our national wealth and commercial supremacy 
are entering upon a new sphere of activity which will more than 
restore their ancient prestige, by according them a new rank, 
more elevated than any which their civic importance could, in 
the past or future, confer upon them—a rank high among the 
chief promoters of our national enlightenment. 


SECTION C. 
GEOLOGY. 


OPENING ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, W. PENGELLY, 
IRs WC ais 


WHEN, as long ago as 1841, the British Association made its 
only previous visit to Plymouth, some of us, now amongst its 
oldest members, thought ourselves too young to take any part in 
its proceedings. If the effects of that meeting are still traceable 
in this district, it will be admitted, of course, that the seed then 
sown was of excellent quality and that it fell on good soil. Be 
this as it may, the hope may be cherished that thirty-six years 
will not again be allowed to elapse between two consecutive 
visits to the capital of the two south-western counties. 

One effect of this wide hiatus is the loss of almost all the 
human links whose presence on this occasion would have plea- 
santly connected the preseut with the past. A glance at the 
lists of Trustees and the General, Sectional, and Local officers 
in 1841 will show that the presence of scarcely one of them can 
be hoped for on this occasion ; and there is but little probability 
that any of those who prepared Reports or Papers for the last 
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Plymouth Meeting will have done so for that which is now 
assembled. 

Nor are these the only changes. In 1841 Section C embraced, 
as at the beginning, the geographers as well as the geologists ; 
but ten years later the geographers were detached, whether to 
find room for themselves, or to make room for the students of an 
older geography, it is not necessary to inquire. 

Some years afterwards came an innovation which, untii 
entering on the preparation of this address, I always regarded as 
a decided improvement, The first Presidential Address to this 
Section was delivered at Leeds in 1858 by the late Mr. Hopkins, 
so well known to geologists for his able application of his great 
mathematical powers to sundry important problems in their 
science; and from that time to the present, with the exception 
of the Meetings of 1860 and 1870 only, the President of this 
Section has delivered an address. 

None of the local geological papers read in 1841 appear to 
have attracted so much attention as those on Lithodomous Ter- 
forations, Raised Beaches, Submerged Forests, and Caverns (see 
Atheneum for 7th to 28th of August, 1841); and, as an effort 
to connect the present with the past, I have decided on taking 
up one of these threads, and devoting the remarks I have now 
to offer to the ITistory of Cavern-Exploration in Devonshire. 1 
am not unmindful that there were giants in those days; and no 
one can deplore more than I do our loss of Buckland and De la 
Beche, amongst many others; nor can I forget the enormous 
strides opinion jhas made since 1841, when, in this Section, 
Dr. Buckland ‘contended that human remains had never been 
found under such circumstances as to prove their contemporaneous 
existence with the hyzenas and bears of the caverns,” and added 
tbat ‘fin Kent’s Hole the Celtic knives. . . . were found in 
holes due 4y art, and which had disturbed the floor of the cave 
and the bones below it” (A¢hencunz, 14th Aug. 1841, p. 626). 
This scepticism, however, did the good service of inducing 
cavern explorers to conduct their researches with an accuracy 
which should place their results, whatever they might prove to 
be, amongst the undoubted additions to human knowledge, 

The principal caverns in South Devon occur in the limestone 
districts of Plymouth, Yealmpton, Brixham, Torquay, Buck- 
fastleigh, and Chudleigh; but as those in the last two localities 
have yielded nothing of importance to the anthropologist or the 
palzontologist, they will not be further noticed on this occasion. 
In dealing with the others it seems most simple to follow mainly 
the order of chronology ; that is to say, to commence with the 
cavern which first caught scientific attention, and, having 
finished all that the time at my disposal will allow me to say 
about it, but not before, to proceed to the next, in the order thus 
defined ; and so on through the series. 

Oreston Caverns.—When Mr. Whidbey engaged to superintend 
the construction of the Plymouth Breakwater, Sir Joseph Banks, 
President of the Royal Society, requested him to examine nar- 
rowly any caverns he might meet with in the limestone-rock to 
be quarried at Oreston, near the month of the river Plym, not 
more than two miles from the room in which we are assembled, 
and have the bones or any other fossil remains that were met 
with carefully preserved (see Phil. Zrans., 1817, pp. 176—152). 
This request was cheerfully complied with, and Mr. Whidbey 
had the pleasure of discovering bone-caves in November, 1816, 
November, 1$20, August and November, 1822, and of sending 
the remains found in them to the Royal Society. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark that, though cavern-re- 
searches received a great impulse from the discoveries in Kirk- 
dale, Yorkshire, and especially from Dr. Buckland’s well-known 
and graphic descriptions of them, such researches had originated 
many years before, The request by Sir Joseph Banks was made 
at least as early as 1812 (see 7razvs. Devon. Assoc., v., pp. 252, 
253), and a paper on the Oreston discoveries was read to the 
Royal Society in February 1817, whereas the KNirkdale Cavern 
was not discovered until 1521. British cave-hunting appears to 
have been a science of Devonshire birth. 

The Oreston Caverns soon attracted a considerable number of 
able observers ; they were visited in 1522 by Dr. Buckland and 
Mr, Warburton ; and in a comparatively short time became the 
theme of a somewhat voluminous literature. Nothing of im- 
portance, however, seems to have been met with from 1822 
until 1858, when another cavern, containing a large number of 
bones, was broken into, Unfortunatcly, there was no one at 
hand to superintend the exhumation of the specimens ; the work 
was left entirely to the common workmen, and was badly done ; 
many of the remains were dispersed beyond recovery; the 
matrix in which they were buried was nevcr adequately examined ; 
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and we are utterly ignorant, and must for ever remain so, as to 
whether they did or did not contain indications of human 
existence. I visited the spot from time to time, and bought up 
everything to be met with; but other scientific work in another 
part of the county occupied me too closely to allow more than 
an occasional visit, The greater part of the specimens I secured 
were lodged in the British Museum, where they seem to have 
been forgotten, whilst a few remain in my private collection. 

Some difference of opinion has existed respecting the character 
of the successive caverns, and much mystery has been imported 
into the question of the introduction of their contents. Mr. 
Whidbey, it is said, “saw no possibility of the cavern of 1816 
having had any external communication through the rock in 
which it was inclosed” (P2i/. Trans., 1817, pp. 176—182) ; but 
Dr. Buckland was of opinion that they were all at first fissures 
open at the top, and ‘‘ that the openings had been long filled up 
with rubbish, mud, stalactite, or fragments of rack cemented, as 
sometimes happens, iuto a breccia as solid as the original rock, 
and overgrown with grass” (PAi/. Traus., 1822, pp. 171—240). 

The conclusion I arrived at, after studying so much of the 
roof of the cavern of 1858 as remained intact, was that Dr. 
Buckland’s opinion was fully borne out by the facts ; that, in 
short, the Oreston Caverns were Fissure Caverns, not Tunnel 
Caverns. 

The cavern of 1858 was an almost vertical fissure, extending 
a length of about go feet from N.N.E. to S.S.W. It commenced 
at abont § feet below the surface of the plateau, continued thence 
to the base of the cliff, but how much further was not known, 
and its ascertained height was about 52 feet. It was 2 feet wide 
at top, whence it gradually widened to to feet at bottom. The 
roof, judging from that part which had not been destroyed, was 
a mass of limestone-breccia, made up of large angular fragments, 
cemented with carbouate of lime, aud requiring to be blasted as 
much as ordinary limestone. The cavern was completely filled 
with deposits of various kinds. 

The uppermost 8 feet consisted of loose angular pieces of lime- 
stone, none of which exceeded 10 Ib. in weight, mixed with a 
comparatively small amonnt of such sand as is common in 
dolomitised limestone districts, but without a trace of stalagmite 
or fossil of any kind. The 32 feet next below were occupied 
with similar materials, with the addition of a cousiderable quantity 
of tougb, dark, unctuous clay. Between this mass and the outer 
wall of the cavern was a nearly vertical plate of stalagmite, 
usually about 2 feet thick, and containing, at by no means wide 
intervals, firmly cemented masses of breccia identical in composi- 
tion with the adjacent bed just mentioned. The bones the cavern 
yielded were all found within these 32 feet ; and were met with 
equally in the loose and the coherent breccia, as well as in the 
stalagmite. A somewhat considerable number of ellipsoidal 
balis of clay, from 1°5 to 2°5 inches in greatest diameter, 
occurred in the clay of this bone-bed, but not elsewhere. Still 
lower was a mass of dark, tough, unctuous clay, containing a 
very few, small, angular stones, but otherwi-e perfectly homo- 
geneous, and known to be 12 feet deep, but how much more was 
undetermined. 

The osseous remaius found at Oreston prior to 1858 have been 
described by Sir E. Home, Mr. Clift, Dr. Buckland, Prof. 
Owen, Mr. Busk, and others. The animals represented were 
Ursus priscus, U. speleus, weasel (?), wolf, fox, cave hyzna, 
cave lion, Rhinoceros leptorhinus, Equus fossilis, E. plicidens, 
Asinus fossilis, Bison minor, Bos longifrons, and, according to 
the late Mr. Bellamy, mammoth and hippopotamus (see Nat. Hist. 
of S. Devon, 1539, p. 82). With regard to hippotamus, I can only 
say that I bave never met with satisfactory evidence of its 
occurreuce in Devonshire; but the mammoth was certainly 
found at Oreston in 1858; and, unless I am greatly in error, 
remains of RAinoceros tichorhinus were also met with there, and 
lodged by me in the British Museum. It may be added that the 
skull and other relics of a hog were exhumed on that occasion, 
and now belong to my collection. There was nothing to suggest 
that the cavern had been the home of the hyena; and whilst I 
fully accept Dr. Buckland’s opinion that animals had fallen into 
the open fissures and there perished, and that the remains had 
subsequently been washed thence into the lower vaultings (*‘ Reliq. 
Dil,” 2nd. ed., 1834, p. 78), I venture to add that some of the 
animals may have retired thither to die; a few may have been 
dragged or pursued there by beasts of prey ; whilst rains, such 
as are not quite unknown in Devonshire in the present day, 
probably washed in some of the bones of such as died near at 
hand on the adjacent plateau. Nothing appears ,to have been 
met with suggestive of human visits. 


Kent's Hole.—About a mile due east from Torquay harbour 
and half a mile north from Torbay there is a small wooded 
limestone hill, the eastern side of which is, for the uppermost 
30 feet, a vertical cliff, having at its base, and 54 feet apart, two 
aper ures leading into one and the same vast cavity in the interior 


of the hill, and known as Kent’s Hole or Cavern, These open- 
ings are about 200 feet above mean sea-level, an] from them the 
hill slopes rapidly to the valley at its foot, at a level of from 60 
to 70 feet below. 

There seems to be neither record nor tradition of the discovery 
of the cavern. Richardson, in the 8th edition of ‘‘A Tour 
through the Island of Great Britain,” published in 1778, speaks 
of it as “* perhaps the greatest natural curiosity ” in the county ; 
its name occurs on a map dated 1769; it is mentioned in a lease 
1659 ; visitors cut their names and dates on the stalagmite from 
1571 down to the present century; judging from numerous 
objects found on the floor, it was visited by man throngh 
medieval back to pre-Roman times; and, unless the facts 
exhumed by explorers have been misinterpreted, it was a human 
home during the era of the mammoth and his contemporaries. 

In 1824 Mr. Northmore, of Cleve, near Exeter, was led to 
make a few diggings in the cavern, and was the first to find 
fossil bones there. He was soon followed by Mr. (now Sir) 
W. C. Trevelyan, who not only found bones, but had a plate of 
them engraved. In 1825, the Rev. J. MacEnery, an Irish 
Roman Catholic priest residing in the family of Mr. Cary, of 
Tor Abbey, Torquay, first visited the cavern, when he, too, 
found teeth and bones, of which he published a plate. Soon 
after, he made another visit, accompanied by Dr. Buckland, 
when he had the good fortune to discover a flint implement ; the 
first instance, he tells us, of such a relic being noticed in any 
cavern (see Zravzs. Devon Assoc., iti., p. 441). Before the close 
of 1825, he commenced a series of more or less systematic 
diggings, and continued them until, and perhaps after, the 
summer of 1829 (cé/d., p. 295). Preparations appear to have 
been made to publish the results of his labours; a prospectus 
was issued, numerons plates were lithographed, it was generally 
believed that the MS. was almost ready, and the only thing 
needed was a list of subscrihers sufficient to justify publication, 
when, alas! on February 18, 1841, before the printer had 1e- 
ceived any ‘‘copy,” before even the world of science had 
accepted his anth:opological discoveries, before the value of his 
labours was known to more than a very few, Mr. MacEnery died 
at Torquay. 

After his decease his MS. could not be discovered, and its loss 
was duly deplored. Nevertheless, it was found after several 
years, and, having undergone varieties of fortune, became the 
property of Mr. Vivian, of Torquay, who, having puolished 
portions of it In 1859, presented it in 1867 to the Torquay 
Natural History Society, wh se property it still renams. In 
1869 I had the pleasure of printing the whole, in the 77asac- 
tions of the Devonshire Association. 

Whilst Mr. MacEnery was conducting his researches, a few 
Independent diggings, on a less extensive scale, were taken by 
other gentlemen, The principal of these was Mr. Godwin- 
Austen, the well-known geologist, whose papers fully bore out 
all that MacEuery had stated. (See 7razs. Geol. Soc. Lond., 
and series, vi., p. 446). In 1846 a sub-committee of the Torquay 
Natural History Society undertook the careful exploration of 
very smal] parts of the cavern, and their Report was entirely 
confirmatory of the statements of their predecessors—that uu- 
doubted flint implements did occur, mixed with the remains of 
extinct mammals, in the cave-earth, beneath a thick floor of 
stalagmite. The sceptical posirion of the authorities in geo- 
logical science remained unaffected, however, unt 1 1858, when 
the discovery and systematic exploration of a comparatively 
small virgin cavern on Windmill Hull, at Brixham, led toa 
sudden and complete revolution ; for it was seen that whatever 
were the facts elsewhere, there had undoubtedly been found at 
Brixham flint implements commingled with remains of the 
mammoth and his companions, and in such a way as to render 
it impossible to doubt that man occupied Devonshire before the 
extinction of the cave mammals, 

Under the feeling that the statements made by MacEnery and 
his followers respecting Kent’s Hole were perhaps, a ter all, 
to be accepted as vecities, the British Association, in 1464, 
appointed a committee to make a complete, systematic, aud 
accurate exploration of the cavern, in which it was known that 
very extensive portions remained entirely intact. ‘This committee 
commenced its labours on March 28, 1865; it has been re- 
appointed, year after year, with sufficient grants of money, up to 
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the present time ; the work has gone on continuously throughout 
the entire thirteen years; and the result has been, not only a 
complete confirmation of Mr. MacEnery’s statements, hut the 
discovery of far older deposits than he suspected—deposits 
implying great changes of, at least, local geographical conditions ; 
changes in the fauna of the district; and yielding evidence of 
men more ancient and far ruder than even those who made the 
oldest flint tools found in Kent’s Hole prior to the appointment 
of the committee. 

The cavern consists of a series of chambers and passages, 
which resolve themselves into two main divisions, extending from 
nearly north to south in parallel lines, but passing into each other 
near their extremities, and throwing off branches, occasionally 
of considerable size. 

The successive deposits, in descending order, were :— 

Ist, or uppermost. Fragments and blocks of limestone from 
an ounce to upwards of 100 tons weight each, which had fallen 
from the roof from time to time, and were, in some instances, 
cemented with carbonate of lime. 

2nd, Beneath and between these blocks lay a dark-coloured 
mud or mould, consisting largely of decayed Ieaves and other 
vegetable matter. It was from 3 to 12 inches thick, and known 
as the dlack mould. This occupied the entire eastern division, 
with the exception of a small chamber in its south-western end 
only, but was not found in the other, the remoter, parts of the 
cavern. 

3rd. Under this was a stalagmitic floor, commonly of 
granular texture, and frequently laminated, from less than an 
inch to fully five feet in thickness, and termed the granular 
stalagmitte. 

4th. An almost black Iayer, abont four incbes thick, composed 
mainly of small fragments of charred wood, and distinguished as 
the dlack band, occupied an area of about 100 square feet, 
immediately under the granular stalagmite, and, at the nearest 
point, not more than thirty-two feet from one of the entrances to 
the cavern. Nothing of the kind has occurred elsewhere. 

5th. Immediately under the granular stalagmite and the 
black hand lay a light red clay, containing usually about 50 per 
cent, of small angular fragments of limestone, and somewhat 
numerous blocks of the same rock as large as those lying on the 
black mould. In this deposit, known as the cave-carth, many 
of the stones and bones were, at all depths, invested with thin 
stalagmitic films. The cave-earth was of unknown depth near 
the entrances, where its base had never been reached ; but in the 
remoter parts of the cavern it did not usually exceed a foot, and 
in a few localitites it ‘‘ thinned out ” entirely. 

6th. Beneath the cave-earth there was usually found a floor of 
stalagmite having a crystalline texture, and termed on that 
account the crystalline stalagmite, It was commonly thicker 
cee the granular floor, and in one instance but little short of 
12 feet. 

7th. Below the whole occurred, so far as is at present known, 
the oldest of the cavern deposits, It was composed of sub- 
angular and rounded pieces of dark-red grit, embedded in a 
sandy paste of the same colour. Small angular fragments of 
limestone, and investing films of stalagmite, both prevalent In 
the cave-earth, were extremely rare, Large blocks of lime- 
stone were occasionally met with; and the deposit, to which the 
name of éreccie were piven, was of a depth exceeding that to 
which the exploration has yet been carried. 

Except in avery few small branches, the bottom of the cavern 
has nowhere been reached. In the cases in which there was no 
cave-earth, the granular stalagmite rested immediately on the 
crystalline ; and where the crystalline stalagmite was not pre- 
sent the cave-earth and breccia were in direct contact. Large 
isolated masses of the crystalline stalagmite, as well as concreted 
lumps of the breccia, were occasionally met with in the cave-earth, 
thus showing that the older deposits had, in portions of the 
cavern, been partially broken up, dislodged, and re-deposited. 
No instance was met with of the incorporation ina lower bed 
of fragments derived from an upper one. In short, wherever all 
the deposits were found in one and the same vertical section, the 
order of superposition was clear and invariable; and elsewhere 
the succession, though defective, was never transgressed, 

Excepting the overlying blocks of limestone, of course, all the 
deposits contained remains of animals, which, however, were not 
abundant in the stalagmites.” 

The black mould, the uppermost bed, yielded teeth and bones 
of man, dog, fox, badger, brown bear, Fos lonsifrons, roe- 
deer, sheep, goat, pig, hare, rabbit, and seal—species still 
existing, and almost all of them in Devonshire. This has been 


called the Ovive bed, the remains of sheep being restricted to it. 
In it were also found numerous flint flakes and ‘‘strike-lights,” 
stone spindle-whorls, fragments of curvilineal pieces of slate, 
amber beads, bone tools, including awls, chisels, and combs ; 
bronze articles, such as rings, a fibula, a spoon, a spear-head, 
a socketed celt, and a pin; pieces of smelted copper, and a 
great number and variety of potsherds, including fragments of 
Samian ware. 

The granular stalagmite, black band, and cave-earth, taken 
together as belonging to one and the same biological period, 
may be termed the yawine beds, the cave hyena being their 
most prevalent species, and found in them alone. So far as 
they have been identified, the remains belong to the cave 
hyena, Lguus caballus, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, gigantic Irish 
deer, Bos primigenius, Bison priscus, red deer, mammoth, 
badger, cave bear, grizzly bear, brown bear, cave lion, 
wolf, fox, reindeer, beaver, glutton, A/achairodus latidens, 
and man—the last being a part of a jaw with teeth, in the 
granular stalagmite. In the same beds were fcund unpolished 
ovate and lanceolate implements made from fzkes, not nodules, 
of flint and chert ; flint flakes, chips, and “cores;” ‘‘ whet- 
stones,” a ‘‘hammer-stone,” ‘dead ” shells of Pecten, bits of 
charcoal, and bone tools, including a needle or bodkin having a 
well-formed eye, a pin, an awl, three harpoons, and a perforated 
tooth of badger. The artificial objects, of both bone and 
stone, were found at all depths in each of the hyznine beds, 
but were much more numerous below the stalagmite than 
in it. 

The relics found in the crystalline stalagmite and the 
breccia, in some places extremely abundant, were almost 
exclusively those of bear, the only exceptions being a very few 
remains of cave lion and fox. Hence these have been termed 
the Ursine beds. It will be remembered that teeth and bones 
of bear were also met with in both the hyzenine and the ovine 
beds ; and it should be understood that this biological classlfica- 
tion is intended to apply to Kent’s Cavern only, The urslne 
deposits, or rather the breccia, the lowest of them, also yielded 
evidences of human existence; but they were exclusively tools 
made from nodules, not flakes, of flint and cbert. 

Ainsty's-Cove Cavern.—About three furlongs from Kent’s Hole 
towards N.N.E., near the top of the lofty cliff forming the 
northern boundary of the beautiful Ansty’s Cove, Torquay, there 
is a cavern where, simultaneously with those in Kent’s Cavern, 
Mr. MacEnery conducted some researches, of which he has left 
a brief account (see 7yazs. Devon, Assoc., vi., pp. 61-69). I have 
visited it several times, but it seems to be frequently kept under 
lock and key, as a tool and powder-house, by the workmen in a 
neighbouring quarry, It isa simple gallery, and, according to Mr, 
MacEnery, 63 feet long, from 3 to 9 feet high, and from 3 t06 
feet broad. Beneath some angular stones he found a stalagmitic 
door 14 inches thick, and in the deposit below remains of deer, 
horse, bear, fox, hyzena(?), coprolites, a few marine and land 
shells, one white flint tool with fragments of others, a Roman 
coin, and potsherds. 

In a letter to Sir W. C, Trevelyan, dated 16th December, 
1825, Dr. Buckland states that Mr. MacEnery had found in this 
cave ‘‘bones of all sorts of beasts, and also flint knives and 
Roman coins ; in short, an open-mouthed cave, which has been 
inhabited by animals of all kinds, quadruped and biped, in all 
successive generations, and who have all deposited their exuvize 
one upon another” (zéid., p. 69). 

Yealu-Bridge Cavern.—About the year 1832 the workmen 
broke into a bone-cavern in Yealm-Bridge Quarry, aboutone mile 
from the village of Yealmpton, and eight miles E.S.E. from 
Plymouth ; and through their operations it was so nearly destroyed 
that but a small arm of it remained in 1835, wheu it was visited 
by Mr. J. C. Bellamy, who at once wrote an account of it, from 
which It appears that, so far as he could learn, the cavern was 
about 30 feet below the original limestone surface, and was 
filled to from 1 foot to 6 feet of the roof (see “* Nat. Hist. 
S. Devon.,” 1839, pp. 86-105). In the same year, but sub. 
sequently, it was examined by Capt. (afterwards Col.) Mudge, 
who states that there were orginally three openings into the 
cave, each abont 12 feet above the river Yealm; that the 
deposits were, in descending order :— 


1. Loam with bones and stones . . . 3°5 feet 
2. Stiff whitish clay, 2... Bo 2-5; 
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and that, where they did not reach the roof, the deposits were 
covered with stalagmite. 

On the authority of Mr. Clift and Prof. Owen, Capt. 
Mudge mentions relics of elephant, rhinoceros, horse, ox, sheep, 
hyzena, dog, wolf, fox, bear, hare, and water-vole. The bones, 
and especially the teeth, of the hyena exceeded In number those 
of all the other animals, though remains of horse and ox were 
very abundant. Mr. Bellamy, whilst also mentioning all the 
foregoing forms, with the exception of dog only, adds deer, pig, 
glutton, weasel, and mouse. He also speaks of the abundance 
of bones and teeth of hycena, but seems to regard the fox as 
being almost as fully represented ; and next in order he places 
horse, deer, sbeep, and rabbit or hare; whilst the relics 
of elephant, wolf, bear, pig, and glutton are spoken of as very 
rare. The bones, he says, were found in the uppermost bed 
only. They were frequently mere fragments and splinters, some 
being undoubtedly gnawed, and all had become very adherent 
through loss of their animal matter. Those of cylindrical form 
were without their extremities; there was no approach to 
anatomical juxtaposition; and the remains belonged to indi- 
viduals of allages. Reliquize of carnivorous animals greatly 
exceeded those of the herbivora, and teeth were very abundant. 
Coprolites occurred at some depth below the stalagmite, in the 
upper bed, which also contained granitic and trappean pebbles, 
and lumps of breccia made up of fragments of rock, bones, 
pebhles, andstalagmite. The bones found prior to 1835 had been 
removed as rulhish, and some good specimens were recovered 
from materials employed in making a pathway. Nothing 
indicating the presence of man appears to have been found. 

The sh-Hole.—On the southern shore of Torbay, midway 
between the town of Brixham and Berry Head, and about half 
a mile from each, there is a cavern known asthe 4/sh-/ole. It 
was partially explored, probably about, or soon after, the time 
Mr, MacEnery was engaged in Kent’s Hole, by the late Rev. 
II, F, Lyte, who, unfortunately, does not appear to have left 
any account of the results. The earliest mention of this cavern 
I bave been able to find is a very brief one in Bellamy’s 
‘* Natural History of South Devon,” published in 1839 (p. 14). 
During the Plymouth Meeting in 1841, Mr. George Bartlett, a 
native of Brixham, who assisted Mr. Lyte, described to this 
Section the objects of interest the Ash-Hole had yielded (see 
Report Brit, Assoc. 1851, Trans. Sections, p. 61). So far as 
was then known the cave was thirty yards long and six yards 
broad. Below a recent accumulation, four feet deep, of loam 
and earth, with land and marine shells, bones of the domestic 
fowl and of man, pottery, and various implements, lay a true 
cave-earth, abounding in the remains of elephant. Prof. Owen, 
who identified, from this lower bed, relics of badger, polecat, 
stoat, water-vole, rabbit, and reindeer, remarks, that for the 
- first good evidence of the reindeer in this island he had been 
indebted to Mr. Bartlett, who stated that the remains were 
found in this cavern (see ‘* Brit. Foss. Mam.” 1846, pp. 109-110, 
113-114, 116, 204, 212, 479-480). I have made numerous 
visits to the spot, which, when Mr. Lyte hegan his diggings, 
must have been a shaft-like fissure, accessible from the top only. 
A lateral opening, however, has been quarried into it; there is 
a narrow tunnel extending westward, in which the deposit is 
covered with a thick sheet of stalagmite, and where one is 
tempted to believe that a few weeks’ labour might be well 
invested, 

Brixham Cavern—KEarly in 1858 an unsuspected cavern was 
broken into by quarrymen at the north-western angle of Wind- 
mill Hill at Bnxham, at a point seventy-five feet above the 
surface of the street, almost vertically below, and 100 feet above 
mean tide. On being found to contain bones, a lease in it was 
secured for the Geological Society of London, who appointed 
a committee of their members to undertake its exploration ; 
funds were voted by the Royal Society, and supplemented by 
private subscriptions; the conduct of the investigation was 
intrusted to Mr. Prestwich and myself; and the work, under 
my superintendence, as the only resident member of the 
committee, was begun in July, 1858, and completed at mid- 
summer, 1859. 

The cavern, comprised within a space of 135 feet from north 
to south, and 100 from east to west, consisted of a series of 
tunnel galleries from six to eight feet in greatest width, and ten 
to fourteen feet in height, with two small chambers and five 
external entrances. 

The deposits, in descending order, were :— 

Ist, or uppermost. A floor of stalagmite, from a few inches 
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to a foot thick, and continuous over very considerable areas, but 
not throughout the entire cavern. 

and. A mass of small angular fragments of limestone, 
cemented into a firm concrete with carbonate of lime, com- 
menced at the principal entrance, which it completely filled, 
and whence it extended thirty-four feet only It was termed 
the first bed. 

3rd. A layer of blackish matter, about twelve long, and 
nowhere more than a foot thick, occurred immediately beneath 
the first bed, and was designated the second bed. 

jth. A red, tenacious, clayey loam, containing a Jarge number 
of angular and subangular fragments of limestone, varying from 
very small bits to blocks a ton in weight, made up the ¢had 
bed. Pebbles of trap, quartz, and limestone were somewhat 
prevalent, whilst nodules of brown hematite of iron and blocks 
of stalagmite were occasionally met with in it. The usual 
depth of the bed was from two to four feet, but this was 
exceeded by four or five feet in two localities. 

sth. The tbird bed Jay immediately on an accumulation of 
pebbles of quartz, greenstone, grit, and limestone, mixed with 
small fragments of shale. ‘The depth of this, known as the 
Sourth or gravel bed, was undetermined ; for, excepting a few 
feet unly, the limestone bottom was nowhere reached. There 
is abundant evidence that this bed, as well as a stalagmitic 
floor which had covered it, had been partially broken up and 
dislodged before the introduction of the third bed. 

Organic remains were found in the stalagmitic floor and in 
each of the beds beneath it, with the exception of the second 
only ; but as ninety-five per cent of the whole series occurred 
in the third, this was not unfrequently termed the done det. 

The mammals represented in the stalagmite were bear, 
reindeer, Rhixoceros tichorhinits, mammoth, and cave lion. 

The first bed yielded bear and fox only. 

In the third bed were found relics of mammoth, AAzxoceros 
tichorhinus, horse, Bos prinigenius, B. longifrons, red deer, rein- 
deer, roebuck, cave lion, cave hyena, cave bear, grizzly bear, 
brown bear, fox, hare, rabbit, Zagomys spelens, water-vole, 
shrew, polecat, and weasel. 

The only remains met with in the fourth bed were those of 
bear, horse, ox, and mammoth. 

The human industrial remalns exhumed in the cavern were 
flint implements and a hammer-stone, and occurred in the third 
and fourth beds only. The pieces of flint met with were thirty- 
six in number, Of these fifteen are held to show evidence of 
having been artificially worked, in nine the workmanship is 
rude or doubtful, fonr have been mislaid, and the remainder 
are believed not to have been worked at all (see PAi7. Trans., 
vol. 163, 1873, pp. 561, 562). Of the undoubted tools, eleven 
were found in the third and four in the fourth bed. Two of 
those yielded by the third bed, found forty feet apart, in two 
distinct but adjacent galleries, and one a month before the 
other, proved to be parts of one and same wodzle-tool ; and I 
have little or no doubt that it had been washed out of the 
fourth bed and redeposited in the tbird. 

The hammer-stone was a quartzite pebble, found in the upper 
portion of the fourth bed, and bore distinct marks of the use 
to which it was applied. 

Speaking of the discovery of the tools just mentioned, Mr. 
Prestwich said in 1859 :—‘‘It was not until I had myself 
witnessed the conditions under which flint implements had been 
found at Brixham, that 1 became fully impressed with the 
validity of the donbts thrown upon the previously prevailing 
opinions with respect to such remains in caves” (PAi/, Trans., 
1860, p. 280) ; and according to Sir C. Lyell, writing in 1863: 
—“ A suddeu change of opinion was bronght about in England 
respecting the probable co-existence, at a former period, of man 
and many extinct mammalia, in consequence of the results 
obtained from the careful exploration of a cave at Brixham. 
- . . The new views very generally adopted by English 
geologists had no small influence on the subsequent progress of 
Opinion in France” {‘‘ Antiquity of Man,” pp. 96, 97). 

Bench Cavern.—Early in 1861 information was brought me 
that an ossiferous cave had just been discovered at Brixham, 
and, on visiting the spot, I found that, of the limestone quarries 
worked from time to time in the northern slope of Furzeham 
Hill, one known as Bench Quarry, about half a mile due north 
of Windmiil Hill Cavern, and almost overhanging Torbay, had 
been abandoned in 1839, and that work had been recently 
resumed init. It.appeared that in 1839 the workmen had laid 
bare the greater part of a vertical dyke, composed of red clayey 
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loam, and angular pieces of limestone, forming a coherent wall- 
like mass, 27 feet high, 12 feet long, 2 feet in greatest thickness, 
and at its base 123 feet above sea-level. In the face of it lay seve- 
ral fine relics of the ordinary cave mammals, including an entire 
left lower jaw of Hyena spelca replete with teeth, but which 
had nevertheless failed to arrest the attention of the incurious 
workmen who exposed it, or of any one else. 

Soon after the resumption of tbe work in 1861, the remnant 
of the onter wall of the fissure was removed, and cansed the fall 
of an incoherent part of the dyke, which it had previously snp- 
ported. Amongst the d%ris the workmen collected some 
hundreds of specimens of skulls, jaws, teeth, vertebra, portions 
of antlers, and bones, but noindications of man. Mr. Wolston, 
the proprietor, sent some of the choicest specimens to the 
British Museum, and submitted the remainder to Mr. Ayshford 
Sanford, F.G.S., from whom I learn that the principal portion 
of them are relics of the cave hyzena, from the unborn whelp 
to very aged animals, With them, however, were remains 
of bear, reindeer, ox, hare, Aszicolo ratticeps, A. agrestis, wolf, 
fox, and part of a single maxillary with teeth not distinguishable 
from those of Cavs isatis. To this list ] may add rhinoceros, 
of which Mr. Wolston showed me at least one bone, 


From the foregoing undesirably, but unavoidably, brief 
descriptions, it will be seen that the Devonshire caverns, to 
which attention has been now directed, belong to two classes, 
—those of Oreston, the Ash-Hole, and Bench being /issuve 
Caves ; whilst those of Yealm Bridge, Windmill Hilt at 
Brixham, Kent’s Hole, and Ansty’s Cove are Zzzel Caves. 

Windmill Hill and Kent’s Hole Caverns have alone been 
satisfactorily explored; and besides them none have yielded 
evidence of the contemporaneity of man with the extinct cave 
mammals. 

Oreston is distinguished as the only known British cavern 
which has yielded remains of Azinoceros leptorhinus (Quart. 
Journ, Geol, Soc., xxxvi. p., 456). 

Yealm Bridge Cavern, if we may accept Mr. Bellamy’s 
identification in 1835, was the first in this country in which 
relics of glutton were found (South Devon Alonthly Museum, 
vi., pp. 218-223 ; see also ‘‘ Nat. Hist. S. Devon,” 1539, p. 89). 
The same species was found in the caves of Somerset and 
Glamorgan in 1865 (lest. Mant, Pal. Soc., pp. xxi. xxii.), in 
Kent’s Hole in 1869 (Aes. Brit. Assoc., 1869, p. 207), and near 
Plas Heaton, in North Wales, in 1870 (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., 
XXVii., Pp. 407). 

.Kent’s Hole is the only known British cave which has 
afforded remains of beaver, (Rep. Lrit. Assoc., 1869, p. 208), 
and up to the present year the only one in which the remains of 
Machairodus /atidens had been met with, Indeed Mr. Mac- 
Enery’s statement, that he found in 1826 five canines and one 
incisor of this species in the famous Torquay Cavern was held 
by many palzontologists to be so very remarkable as, at least, 
to approach the incredible, until the Committee now engaged in 
the exploration exhumed, in 1872, an incisor of the same 
species, and thereby confirmed the announcement made by 
their distinguished predecessor nearly half a century before (Aes. 
Brit. Assoc., 1872, p. 46). In April last (1877) the Rev. J. M. 
Mello was able to inform the Geological Society of London 
that Derbyshire had shared with Devon the honour of having 
been a home of Afachairodus latidens, he having found its 
canine tooth in Robin Hood Cave in that county, and that 
there, as in Kent’s Hole it was commingled with remains of the 
cave hyena and his contemporaries (44s, Proc. Geol. Soc.,{No. 
334, PP- 3; 4)- 

The Ash Hole, as we have already seen, afforded the first 
good, evidence of a British reindeer. 


In looking at the published reports on the two famons Torbay 
caverns it will be found that they have certain points of resem- 
blance as well as some of dissimilarity :— 

Ist. The lowest known bed in each is composed of materials 
which, whilst they differ in the two cases, agree in being such as 
may have been furnished by the districts adjacent to the cavern-hills 
respectively, but not by the hills themselves, and‘must have been 
deposited prior to the existing local geographical conditions. In 
each, this bed contained flint implements and relics of bear, but 
in neither of them those of hyena. In short, the fourth bed 
of Windmill Hill Cavern, Brixham, and the éreccza of Kent’s 
Ilole, Torqnay, are coeval, and belong to what I have called the 
Ursine period of the latter. 


2nd. The beds just mentioned were in each cavern sealed 
with a sheet of stalagmite, which was partially broken up, and 
considerable portions of the subjacent beds were dislodged 
before the introduction of the beds next deposited. 

3rd. The great bone bed, both at Brixham and Torquay, 
consisted of red clayey loam, with a large percentage of angular 
fragments of limestone ; and contained Zee implements of flint 
and chert, inosculating with remains of mammoth, the tichorhine 
thinoceros, and hysena. In fine, the cave-carth of Kent’s Hole 
and the ‘Aird bed of Brixham Cavern correspond in their 
materials, in their osseous contents, and in their flint tools. 
They both belong to what 1 have named the ycvxize period of 
the Torquay Cave. 

But, as already stated,! there are points in which the two 
caverns differ :— 

ist. Whilst Kent’s Ifole was the home of man, as well as of 
the contemporary hysena during the absences of the human 
occupant, there is no reason to suppose that either man or any 
of the lower animals ever did more than make occasional visits 
to Brixham Cave. The latter contained no flint chips, no bone 
tools, no utilised /ecfen-shells, no bits of charcoal, and no 
coprolites of hyzena, all of which occurred in the cave-earth of 
Kent’s Hole. 

and. In the Torquay Cave relics of hyzena were much 
more abundant in the cave-earth than those of any other species, 
Taking the teeth alone, of which vast numbers were found, 
those of the hyxna amounted to about 30 per cent. of the 
entire series, notwithstanding the fact that, compared with most 
of the cave-mammals, his jaws, when furnished completely, 
possess but few teeth. At Brixham, on the other hand, his 
relics of all kinds amounted to no more than 8°5 per cent. of all 
the osseous remains, whilst those of the bear rose to 53 per 
cent, 

3rd. The entrances of Brixham Cavern were completely filled 
up and its history suspended not later than the end of the 
Paleolithic era. Nothing occurred within it from the days when 
Devonshire was occupied by the cave and grizzly bears, reindeer, 
rhinoceros, cave lion, mammoth, and man, whose best toals were 
unpolished flints, until the quarrymen broke into it early in A.D. 
1858. Kent’s Cavern, on the contrary seems to have never been 
closed, never unvisited by man, from the earliest Palzeolithic times 
to our own, with the possible exception of the Neolithic era, 
of which it cannot be said to have yielded any certain evidence, 


Though my “ History of Cavern Exploration in Devonshire ” 
is now completed, so far as the time at my disposal will allow, 
and so faras the materials are at present ripe for the historian, 
I venture to ask your further indulgence for a few brief moments 
whilst passing from the region of fact to that of inference. 

That the Kent’s Hole men of the Hyrenine period—to say 
nothing at present of their predecessors of the Breccia—belonged 
to the Pleistocene,times of the biologist, is seen in the fact that they 
were contemporary with mammals peculiar to and characteristic 
of those times. This contemporaneity proves them to have 
belonged to the Pefeolithic era of Britain and Western Europe 
generally, as defined by the archeologist ; and this is fully 
confirmed by their unpolished tools of flint and chert. That they 
were prior to the depositior of even the oldest part of the peat 
bogs of Denmark, with their successive layers of beech, 
peduncnlated oak, sessile oak, and Scotch fir, welearn from the 
facts that even the lowest zone of the bogs has yielded no bones 
of mammals but those of recent species, and no tools but those of 
Neolithic type; whilst even the grannlar stalagmite, the npper- 
most of the Hyzenine beds in Kent’s Hole, has afforded relics 
of mammoth, R4znoceros tichorkinus, cave bear, and cave 
hyzena. 

That the men of the Cave Breccia, or Ursine period, to whom 
we now turn, were of still higher antiquity, is obvious from the 
geological position of their industrial remains, That the two 
races of Troglodytes were separated by a wide interval of time 
we learn from the sheet of crystalline stalagmite, sometimes 
12 feet thick, laid down after the deposition of the breccia had 
ceased, and before the introduction of the cave-earth had begun, 
as well as from the entire change in the materials composing the 
two deposits. But, perhaps, the fact which most emphatically 
indicates the chronological value of this interval is the difference 
in the faunas, In the cave-earth, as already stated, the remains 
of the hyzna greatly exceed in number those of any other 
mammal; and it may be added that he is also disclosed by 
almost every relic of his contemporaries—their jaws have, 
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through his agency, lost their condyles and lower borders ; their 
bones are fractured after a fashion known by experiment to be 
his ; and the splinters into which they are broken are deeply 
scored with his teethemarks. His presence is also attested by 
the abundance of his droppings in every branch of the cavern. 
In short, Kent’s Hole was one of his Zomes ; he dragged thither, 
piecemeal, such animals as he found dead near it ; and the well- 
known habits of his representatives of our day have led us to 
expect all this from him. When, however, we turn to the 
breccia, a very different spectacle awaits us. We meet with no 
trace whatever of his presence, not a single relic of his skeleton, 
not a bone on which he has operated, not a coprolite to mark as 
much asa visit. Can it be doubted that had he then occupied 
our country he would have taken up his abode in our cavern? 
Need we hesitate to regard this entire absence of all traces of so 
decided a cave-dweller as a proof that he had not yet made his 
advent in Britain? Are we not compelled to believe that man 
formed part of the Devonshire fauna long before the hyzena did ? 
Is there any method of escaping the conclusion that between the 
era of the Breccia and that of the Cave-earth it was possible for 
the hyzena to reach Britain ?—in other words, that the last con- 
tinental state of our country occurred during that interval? I 
confess that, in the present state of the evidence, I see no escape; 
and that the conclusion thus forced on me compels me to believe 
also that the earliest men of Kent’s Hole were énterglaciul, if 
not preglacial, 


The following table will serve to show at one view the co- 
ordinations and theoretical conclusions to which the facts of 
Kent’s Cavern have led me, as stated briefly in the foregoing 
remarks. The table, it will be seen, consists of two divisions, 
separated with donble vertical lines. The first, or left hand, 
division contains three columns, and relates exclusively to Kent’s 
Cavern, as is indicated by the words heading it. The second, 
or right hand, division is of a more general character, and shows 
the recognised classification of well-known facts thronghout 
Western Europe. The horizontal lines are intended to convey 
the idea of more or less well-defined chronological horizons, 
and their occasional continnity through two or more columns 
denotes contemporaneity. Thus, to take an example from the 
two columns headed “ Archzeological” and ‘‘ Danish-Bog,” in 
the second division: the horizontal line passing continuously 
through both, under the words ‘‘Tron” and ‘ Beech,” is 
intended to suggest that the ‘‘Iron Age” of Western Europe 
and the ‘* Beech” zone of the Danish Bogs take us back about 
equally far into antiquity ; whilst the position of the line under 
the word ‘* Bronze ” indicates that the ‘‘ Bronze age” (still of 
Wester Europe) takes us back from the ancient margin of the 
Beech era, through the whole of that of the Pedunculated Oak, 
and about half-way through the era of the Sessile Oak ; and so 
on in all other cases. 


SECTION D. 
BIOLOGY, 


OPENING ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, J. GWYN JEFFREYS, 
iD we RS a REAS, G, AND LSS: 


BEING merely an amateur naturalist, and not having had any 
strictly scientific education, I consider it a great honour to be 
invited to preside over this important Section of the Association. 
I cannot pretend to give such an address as may he expected 
from the president ; but I will offer some remarks on a subject 
in which I take considerable interest and have done some work, 
viz., the deep-sea mollusca. 

The historical part of the subject has been fully treated by Dr. 
G. C, Wallich in his ‘North-Atlantic Sea-bed,” 1862; hy 
Prof. Prestwich in his Presidential Address to the Geological 
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Saciety of London in 1871 ; and by Prof. Sir Wyville Thomson 
in his ‘‘ Depths of the Sea,” 1873. 

By the term ‘‘ deep-sea” I do not mean the zone which the 
late Prof. Edward Forbes called the eighth, and which he 
supposed to be the lowest and the Ilmit of habitahility, in his 
elahorate and excellent ‘‘ Report on the -Egean Invertebrata,” 
published by the Association in 1844. That zone comprised the 
depths lying between 105 and 230 fathoms. Nor would I refer 
to it the ‘‘deep-sea”’ zone which I defined in the Introduction to 
my work on ‘‘ British Conchology,” 1862; this applied to the 
British seas only, and extended to the ‘‘line of soundings,” heing 
about 100 fathoms. Since that time the exploring expeditions in 
H.M.SS. Lightning, Porcupine, Challenger, and Valorous, as 
well as in the Norwegian frigate Vovingen, have shown that 
mollusca inhabit the greatest depths that have been examined, 
and that life is not less abundant and varied in the abysses of the 
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ocean than it is in the shallowest water. Instead of 300 fathoms 
or 1,800 feet, which Forbes assumes to be the extreme boundary 
of submarine life, we must now take 3,000 fathoms, or 18,000 
feet, and even much lower depths. It may be well to distinguish 
two zones of depth exceeding that which I have termed ‘‘ the 
line of soundings” ; and I would propose the name ‘‘ abyssal ” 
for depths between 100 and 1,000 fathoms, and ‘* benthal ” (from 
the Homeric word Bév@os, signifying the depths of the sea) for 
depths of one thonsand fathoms and more. 

The first knowledge that I had of the mollusca from the 
lowest or ‘*‘ benthal ” zone I owe to Dr. Wallich, who kindly gave 
me a few svall shells which he got in a sounding of 1,622 
fathoms in N. Lat. 55° 36’, W. Long. 54° 33’, off the coast of 
Labrador, during his cruise in H.M.S. #ed/dog in 1860. These 
consisted of undescribed species of Aclis, Homalogyra, and 
Plenrotoma, Pleurotoma tenuicostata of M. Sars, and fragments 
of Saxicava rugosa, \.inné, and of other shells which are un- 
known to me. Among these was a dead but perfect specimen 
of Crenella faba, Fabricius, which is a common inhabitant of the 
laminarian zone in Arctic seas, and may have been voided by 
a fish or sea-bird. This would account for the occasional 
occurrence at great depths of other shallow-water shells and 
fragments. 

I had the good fortune to take part in the two Porcupine ex- 
peditions of 1869 and 1870, and in the Va/orous cruise of 1875 ; 
and the mollnsca of the Zightsng (1868), Challenger (1873-76), 
and Voringen (1876) expeditions have been submitted to my 
inspection. I am consequently enabled to form some idea of 
the bathymetrical distribution of the mollusca thus obtained, 
with the aid of my dredging experience for upwards of forty 

ears. 

‘ Perhaps the best way of communicating this idea to others will 
be by giving the snbjoined list of the species of deep-sea mollnsca 
dredged by me in the Va/orous, all of which are found at depths 
exceeding 1,000 fathoms. The range of depth there and else- 
where in the North Atlantic and Mediterranean will be noted, 
as well as some geological and other observations. Four only 
of such deep dredgings were made during the cruise, viz , in 
1,100, 1,750, 1,450, and 1,785 fathoms. ‘The first two were in 
Davis Strait, and the other two between Cape Farewell and W. 
Long. 26° on the return voyage. 


Range of 


Names of species. depth in Observations. 
fathoms. 
ee ley aa aaa . re 2 
BRACHICPODA | 
Terebratula tenera, 7, 1450, 
Atretia gnomon, 7 «+. LL00-1750! 


Discina Atlantica, Azzy  ...| 690-2400 Coralline-Crag foss'l, 


CONCHIFERA. 

Pecten fragilis, 7. ... 1000-1785, 

Amussium Incidum, 7% 156-1450) 

Lima ovata, S. 1. [Wood 1450 Coralline-Crag and 
} _ Monte- Mario fossil. 

Heesubovata, 7... «0 sa 49-1450! 

ily, ailelehi, Face ise .. 1450-1785] 

Idas argenteus, 7% ae 994-1450 

Dacrydium vitreum, JJ/o//ev.. 30-2435 Sicilian fossil, 

Noucula reticulata, F ... 420-1470} 

Leda acuminata, 7 | 20-1750 Sicilian fossil, as Z. A/es- 
| Sanensts, Sezuenza. 

L. pusio, Philippi, var. | 2537-1750|Sicilian fossil. 

L, pustulosa, % ... ... -. | 202-1470/Sicilian fossil. 

L, expansa, 7 690-1750} 

Heemlattay, 7 165-1785 

L, sericea, 7. aes .| 740-1450, 

Glomus nitens, 7. 557-1750 

Limopsis tenella, 7% a) ee | 

Hiecristatayiy ee... 2g2-Tags! 

Arca pectunculoides, Scacchi, 20-1100 Coralline-Crag and Sici- 
: lian fossil. 


.. 1443-1750 Siciltan fossil, 
715-1800 
31750 Fragments only at great- 
| est depth. 


Malletia excisa, /’2. 
NWO GUNNER 25 sey ee 
Moatacuta Dawsoni, 7... 
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Range of | 


Names of species. depth in Observations. 
fathoms. | 
Kellia symmetros, 7. ... .... 488-1750 
Axinus cycladius, S$. 7. /Vood' 30-1750 Coralline-Crag fossil. 
A. eumyarius, J/, Sars 114-1456 
A, Croulinensis, 7 20-1785 
A. incrassatus, 7. ae 40-1750 
Diplodonta Torelli, 7 30-1450 Fragment only at greatest 
| depth. 
Tsocardia cor, Z. ... 40-1785 Fry vonly at greatest 
depth. 


Tellina calcaria, Chemerzits ... 1-1750Sicilian fossil. Frag- 


ments only at greatest 


| depth, 
Poromya rotundata, 7 —... 1450 
Pecchiolia abyssicola,J/. Sars) 110-1450 Fragments only at great- 
est depth. 
P, gibbosa, 7. 1450 /Fragment only, 
P. turnata, 7... | 1785 Fragment only. 
Newra striata, 7 ... 435-1450 
N. exigna, 7. 1450 
N., notabilis, 7 .. 1450 
N. circinnata, 7. ... 994-1450 
Ni papyria, 7. ... 1450 
N. angularis, 7 ... 290-1785 Fragmentonly at greatest 
| depth. 
SOLENOCONCHIA, 
Dentalium candidum, 7. 410-2435 
D. capillosum, 7. sas 220-1785 
D. ensiculus, 7 ... 740-1785 
D. subterfissum, ¥ . 1000-1476 Fracment only from 
Valorous, 

D. vagina, Fw... 1450-1785 
Siphodentalinm vitreum, A/. 

SOM: Mead scr eel SON ASO) 
S. affine, AZ Sars 100-1450 
S. Lofotense, 1% Sars 20-1750) 
Cadulus tumidosus, % ...| 110-1450 
C, Olivi, Sc... 2. 2... ] 539-1450 Sicilian fossil, 
C. cylindratus, 7. ses vee {1215-1476 

GASTROPODA. 


60-1450)Sicilian fossil, as Rostré- 
septa parva, Seg. 


Propilidium ancyloides, Forbes 


Puncturella profundi, 7 ...| 740-1750 

Scissurella crispata, #/emezrg. 7-1095|Sicilian fossil. 

GMLEMUS sce cen ee ote 1450 | 

Cyclostrema basistriatum, 7. 50-1095 Sicilian fossil, 

Acirsa prelonga, 7 994-1450 

Eulima stenostoma, 7% 50-1456 

Natica affinis, Geli ... 5-1100| Fragments only at gceat- 

‘ est depth. 
N. sphzeroides, 7 A 1750 |A young shell. 
Seguenzia formosa, 7.... 325-1785 Sicilian fossil, as S, #o20- 
cingulata, Seg. 
S. carinata, 7 690-1095 


Cerithium procernm 400-1450'C. Daniclseni, Friele. 


Trophon Fabricii, Aect 35-1450) Fragment onlyat greatest 
depth. 

Fusus attenuatus, 7 690-1215 Y 

F. Sabini, Gray ... 100-1450 Fragments only at great- 
est depth. 

_ Plenrotoma tenuicostata, AZ. 
SYERY can aed 000 40-1622) 
P. exarata, Afol/ .. 5-1230, 


Cylichna alba, Browz... 
Utriculns lacteus, 7. 


71400 Sicilian fossil, 
- 1443-1450' Fragment only at greatest 
depth, 
U. substriatus, 7% 
Actzon exilis, 7 ...  ... 49-1450 Sicilian fossil, 
Scaphander puncto-striatus, 26-1450 Sicilian fossil. 
Mizhels and Adams | 


1750 


Frag- 
ment only at greatest 
depth, 


Besides undeterminable fragments of other and probably new 
species. 
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The species named in the above list are 75 in number. Of 
these no less than 46 have been described hy me for the first 
time in the dunals and Magazine of Natural History, for 
1876 and 1877. Several of them were also procured in the 
Fercupine, Challenger, and Voringen expeditions. A great many 
more deep-sea species remain to be worked out and described by 
me from the Porcupine expeditions of 1869 and 1870. 

I have not includes the pteropods in the list, although their 
shells occur at the greatest depths—because they are oceanic, 
and inhabit only the surface or superficial zone, their shells 
falling to the bottom after death and when evacuated by pre- 
daceous animals. < 

The mollusca of very deep water, or the benthal zone, are 
certainly peculiar, and constitute part of a distinct fauna, 
notwithstanding that some of them frequent shallower water. 
It Is very difficult to say how far they may be affected by 
bathymetrical conditions. An important contribution to this 
part of the subject was made by Mr. Buchanan at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in which he stated, 
as the preliminary result of his analysis of the sea-water collected 
in the Challenger expedition, that as regards the percentage of 
oxygen present at different depths, it diminishes from the surface 
to a depth of 300 fathoms, and increases from this point to lower 
depths. See also my account of the behaviour of Z7rochus occi- 
dentalis, when dredged from the deep-sea zone on our northern 
coasts, which is explained by Mr. Buchanan’s statement.? 

They are not always of a small size. In the Porcupine expe- 
dition of 1869, the dredge brought up, at the depth of 1,207 
fathoms, in the Bay of Biscay, a living specimen of Fvszs 
attenuaius, which measures two inches and a quarter in length ; 
and another dredging at the depth of 2,435 fathoms (nearly 
three miles) in the same part of the Bay, yielded a living specimen 
of Dentalium candidun: about an inch and a half long. In the 
Challenger expedition was trawled, at the depth of 1,600 fathoms, 
in the South Atlantic (S. Lat. 46° 16’, E. Long. 48° 27), a living 
specimen of a magnificent shell belonging to Cymdium or an 
allied genus, which has a length of six inches and three-quarters 
and a breadth of four inches! And during my cruise in the 
Valorous, 1 dredged, at the depth of 1,100 fathoms, in Davis 
Strait, a living specimen of Dentalium candidum an inch and 
threc-quarters long. These treasures of the deep are so apt to 
entrance the imagination of a naturalist, that I have often dreamt 
of walking on the sea-bed and picking up unknown and won- 
derful shells ; and in my waking bours I have envied the faculty 
of the argonaut in Morris’s ‘‘ Life and Death of Jason,” 

** Euphemus, who had power to go 
Dryshod across the plain no man doth sow.” 

I hope jt is pardonable to avail one’s self of a little poetical 
licence to make the quotation applicable to the bottom as well 
as to the surface of the sea, 

The distribution of th. deep-sea mollusca is unquestionably 
caused by submarine currents, with the direction and extent of 
which, however, we are unacquainted. As far as I have had an 
opportunity of judging from the mollusca of the North and 
South Atlantic, I am inclined to think that the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic currents do not extend beyond the Equator. The South- 
Atlantic species procured by the Cia//enger party in deep water 
appear to be different from those of the North-Atlantic in similar 
depths, according to our present notion of species. It is un- 
necessary for me to renew my objection to the phrase ‘‘repre- 
sentative species,” as Sir Wyville Thompson has satisfactorily 
disposed of the matter in page 14 of his ‘‘ Depths of the Sea.” 

It will be seen, on referring to the list of deep-water mollusca 
procured in the Vadorous cruise, that several of the species are 
also Sicilian fossils. They occur in the Pliocene formation of 
the south of Italy. Professor Seguenza has just published a very 
complete and valuable catalogue entitled ‘‘ Elenco dei Cirripedi 
e dei Molluschi della zona superiore dell’ antico plioceno,’ which 
are arranged in two divisions, ‘‘Depositi littorali” and ‘‘ De- 
positi submarini.” But some further distinction would seem to 
be necessary in order to separate the strata, inasmuch as certain 
species which are assuredly littoral are included in the submarine 
division. For instance, dctaon pusillus, Forb. (which lives at 
depths varying from 4o to 1,456 fathoms), and Cy/ichna ovata, 
J. (66-862 fathoms), are entered in both divisions ; while pecu- 
liari-y shallow-water species, such as Patella vulgata, Tectura 
virginea, and six now also living species of C4zton, appear only 
in the submarine or deep-water division, Many of the species 
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in Seguenza’s Catalogne (besides those noticed in the Valorous 
list of deep-water mollusca), which had been previously con- 
sidered extinct, were discovered by me in the Porcupine expe- 
ditions to be still living ; and ! have no doubt that the rest of 
the so-called extinct species, from the upper zone of the older 
Pliocene in Sicily, will sooner or later be detected in future 
deep-sea explorations. In fact our examination of the abyssal 
fauna has been hitherto extremely slight and cursory, taking into 
account the enormous extent of area, the difficulties caused by 
unfavourable weather, and the inadequacy of the instruments 
used in the investigation. Our good neighbours, the Norwegians, 
have not relaxed in their work ; and while this Address is being 
delivered their second year's expedition to the Arctic seas will 
almost have been completed. May every success attend them ! 

There has been lately a good deal of controversy as to the 
supposed ‘‘ continuity of the chalk”; and the affirmative of the 
proposition has been most ably argued by my colleague and 
friend, Sir Wyville Thomson, in his ‘‘ Depths of the Sea.” 

Prof. E. Forbes, in his “ Report on Angean Invertebrata” (1844), 
was, I believe, the first to state the proposition. He says, at p. 
178, that the strata in his lowest region, or 230 fathoms, would, 
if filled up, ‘‘present throughout an uniform mineral character 
closely resembling that of chalk, and will be found charged 
with characteristic organic remains and abounding in foramini- 
fera. We shall, in fact, have an antitype of the chalk.” 

Sir Wyville Thomson supports his view by the weighty autho- 
rity of Dr. Carpenter, Prof. Huxley, and Prof. Prestwich ; and 
although the late Sir Charles Lyell entered a vigorous protest 
against the hypothesis, and went so far as to designate it a 
‘* popular error,” I will refrain from expressing any opinion of 
my own, but will content myself with stating a few facts in 
elucidation of the question. 

The comparison of the deep-sea ooze with the geological 
formation known as chalk depends on two points, viz., the 
mineral composition and the organisms belonging to each. 

1, Afineral Composition,— The late Prof. David Forbes, whose 
knowledge as a mineralogist and chemist was universally recog- 
nized, furnished me, on my return from the Porcupine expedition 
of 1869, with a complete analysis of a sample of Atlantic mud 
procured at a depth of 1,443 fathoms. He proved that it differed 
from ordinary chalk in containing scarcely more than 50 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime, whereas chalk consisted all but 
entirely of carbonate of lime. Indeed Sir Wyville Thompson 
admits that “fa more careful investigation shows that there are 
very important differences between them.” 

2. Organisms.—I must here confine myself chiefly to the 
mollusea, which Sir C. Lyell regarded as *‘the highest or most 
specialized organization” on which geological reasoning and 
classification are founded. 

Misled by the apparent resemblance of Mediterranean and 
Atlantic ooze to the ancient chalk, geologists have been accus- 
tomed to consider the chalk fauna as having lived in deep water. 
Let us see how this is with respect to the mollusca, I have 
lately, with the assistance of Mr. Henry Woodward and Mr. 
Etheridge, examined the cretaceous mollusca in the British 
Museum and the Museum of Economic Geology; and Mr. 
Etheridge has most obligingly prepared and furnished me with a 
tabular list of the genera and number of species in each genus in 
the upper cretaceous group (exclusive of the gault and green- 
sand), which list I will, with his permission, here insert :— 


No. of No. of No. of 
Genera. species in species in species in 
Chalk-marl. |Lower Chalk./Upper Chalk. 
i 
BRACHIOPODA. 
Argiope I I ae 
Crania I B a 
Kingena | I I | I 
Magas Os swe | 2 1 I 
Rhynchonella ... ... ... | 13 i 3 
Terebratellagueeee<-.--)| 2 I 2B 
Terebratula we | It | 10 4 
Terebratulina... ... 0... | 2 2 2 
Telebrirostra ... ... ... | 1 
Thecid cameras: --. ee | I 
Trigongsentiswey es... I | | I 
| es Sl a 
idl 35 | Po) | 17 
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Genera. 


i 
i 


No. of 
species in 
Chalk-marl. 


LAMELLIBRANCHIATA, 
(Conchifera.) 

Avicula aes xc) 
Exogyra 
Gervillia 
Inoceramus 
Lima ... 
Ostrea 
Pecten 
Pinna... 
Plicatula 
Spondylus ... 
ENGR, car : 
Astarte 
Chama 
Cypricardia 
Diceras 
Isocardia 
Leda ... 
Modiola 
(OVENS aso G00 
Pholadomya 
Teredo 
Trigonia 
Unicardium 
Venus 


Radiolites ... 


(Salenoconchia. ) 
Dentalium ... ah 


GASTROPODA, 
Acton 
Aporrhais ... 
Avellana 
Calyptraa... 4. 
Cerithium ... 
Columbellina 
Dimorphosoma... 
Dolium 
Emarginula 
Fusus ... 

Gibbula 
Hipponyx ... 
Natica 

Patella 
Pleurotomaria ... 
Pterocera ... 


Rostellaria... a fe - 


Scalaria 
Solarium 
Trochus 
Suro. ees 
Turritella ... 


CEPHALOPODA. 
Ammonites : 
Ancyloceras 
Aptychus ... 
Baculites 
Belemnitella 
Belemnites.. 
Crioceras ... 
Hamites 
Helicoceras 
Nautilus 

Scaphites ... 
Turrilites .., 
Aunisoceras 


WO G2 Devo m= 
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species in 


Lower Chalk. Upper Chalk, 


2 3 
8 9 
9) 7 
5 II 
Io 12 
on 2 
I I 
2 4 
2 I 
I I 
I 
we I 
tee 1 
or ii 
I ners 
I I 
I “4 
I 3 
I 2 
1 I 
I 
48 62 
? i 
1 
I 
3 
I tee 
ae I 
I 
I 26 
2 oe 
I 2 
act I 
1 Ra 
tee I 
2 3 
I 1 
3 1 
I 2 
5 
I | I 
22 | 13 
31 9 
ae 6 
2 I 
# 3 
2 om 
i I 
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ae I 
10 2 
2 I 
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A glance at the above list, and, much more, an inspection of 
the chalk mollusca in a good collection, ought to convince any 
conchologist that all these genera were comparatively shallow- 
waiter forms. I should infer that the depth might have been 
from low-water mark to 40 or 50 fathoms. None of the genera 
are deep-water. Chama, Ostrea, Pinna, Calyptraa, Hipponyx, 
and, most assuredly, /a/e//z cannot he placed in the latter 
category ; and the old proverb, “noscitur ex sociis,” will apply 
to mollusks as well as to men. 7Zzredo may have been littoral or 
have come from floating wood. Not a single species of Leda, 
Pecchiolia (or Verticordia), Nera, not one of the Solenoconchia, 
nor of the Azz//a family occurs in the upper or white chalk, 
although they now inhabit the deep-sea ooze and especially 
characterize the modern deposit. 

But Vaxtilus and Spirula are believed by some to be deep- 
water forms. This must be a mistake. Although the animal of 
that common species Nautilus pompilinus has rarely been met 
with, the shells are often found on beaches in the Indian Ocean 
and South Pacific; and Tam not aware of any instance of a 
deep-water mollusk being cast ashore, It is not likely. Rum- 
phius (the ‘‘Pliniug Indicus”), in his “ Amboinsche Rariteit- 
kamer,” or Cabinet of the Curiosities of Amboyna, 1705, has 
given an interesting account of the habits of the pearly nautilus, 
a translation of which f will copy from the admirable monograph 
of Professor Owen :—‘* When the nautilus floats on the water, 
he puts out his head and all his tentacles, and spreads them upon 
the water, with the poop of the shell above water; but at the 
bottom he creeps in the reverse position, with his boat above 
him, and with his head and tentacles upon the ground, making 
a tolerably quick progress, Jie keeps himself chiefly upon the 
ground, creeping also sometimes into the nets of the fishermen ; 
but after a storm, as the weather becomes calm, they are seen in 
troops, floating on the water, being driven up by the agitation of 
the waves. This sailing, however, is not of long continuance, 
for having taken in all their tentacles, they upset their boat, and 
so return to the bottom.” 

As to the Spzru/a, the old Dutch naturalist’remarked that it 
attaches itself to the rocks, and is thrown up on the beach when 
the north wind blows. Péron found the first living specimen in 
Australia; Mr. Percy Earl obtained one on the coast of New 
Zéaland ; the late Sir Edward Belcher another in the Indian 
Archipelago ; Mr. Bennett got one off Timor ; and an imperfect 
specimen was procured in the Challenger Expedition. 1 was 
favoured, in January, 1875, by Mr. J. Tyerman, of Tregeny, 
sending for my inspection a perfect specimen of Spéru/a australis 
and one of Argonaita gondola in spirit of wine, with a memo- 
randum that ‘the Speru/a and Argonauéa were taken by a friend 
while dredging or, rather, skimming for pteropods in the Persian 
Gulf.” Mr, Tyerman added that other live specimens of the 
Spirvila were captured at the same time. Sir Lewis Pelly informs 
me that the Persian Gulf is nowhere deeper than between 4o and 
50 fathoms, .Szreda has apparently the same habit as species 
of Zoligo and allied genera, in occasionally frequenting the 
surface of the sea. The shells of S. azstradis are thrown up in 
considerable numbers on every beach in the North Atlantic, 
having been wafted northwards by winds and the equatorial 
current or so-called ‘Gulf Stream.” 

Assuming, therefore, that the usual habitat of mollusca in 
past epochs did not differ from that of recent mollusca of the 
same kind, I think we may safely conclude that the shells of the 
cretaceous system, or, more strictly, the upper chalk, belonged 
to shallow and not deep-water mollusca, 

Mr. Woodward tells me that the chalk crustacea are also 
shallow-water forms. 

The white chalk is in many places principally composed of 
Gloligerine, Orduline, and coccoliths or coccospheres, all of 
which inhabit at present the surface of the sea, According to 
Dr. Wallich, Glodigerzna is found in all latitudes and at all 
depths, ranging from 50 to 3,000 fathoms. Mr, Parker and 
Prof. Rupert Jones (first-rate authorities on the foraminifera) 
admit that Oréudina and_Clodigcrina are ‘ occasionally found in 
shallow water.” 2 

I cannot identify a single species of the cretaceous mollusca 
as now living or recent. All of them are evidently tropical 
forms. One of the cretaceous species, indeed, Zeredratula 
striata, Wahlenberg, has been supposed by some palzeontologists 
to be identical with 7. caput-serpentis, the latter of which has a 
range of bathymetrlcal distribution from low-water mark to 


1 © North-Atlantic Sea-bed,”’ p. 137. 
2 Ouart, Journ, Geol. Soc., vol. xvi. p. 279. 
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S08 fathoms ; its geographical extension is equally great, and it 
has also not a slight amount of variation in shape and sculpture. 
But I am not disposed to unite the two species. In 7. strzata 
the ribs are much narrower than in the typical 7. caput-serpentis 
and are finely beaded or tuberous, especially towards the beaks, 
and they are not so close together as iu the variety septentrionalis. 
This question of identity depends, however, on the capability of 
hereditary persistence which some species possess ; and although 
a certain degree of modification may be cansed by an alteration 
of conditions in the course of incalcnlable ages, our knowledge 
is not sufficient to enable ns to do more than vaguely speculate, 
and surely not to take for granted the transmutation of species. 
We have no proof of anything of the kind. Devolution, or 
succession, appears to be the law of nature; evolution (in its 
modern interpretation) may be regarded as the product of human 
imagination. I am not a believer in the fixity of species, nor in 
their periodical extinction and replacement by other species. 
The notorions imperfection of the geological record ought to 
warn us against such hasty theorization. We cannot conceive 
the extent of this imperfection. Not merely are our means of 
geological information restricted to those outer layers of the 
earth which are within our sight, but nearly three-fourths of its 
surface are inaccessible to us, so long as they are covered by the 
sea, Were this not the case, we might have some chance of 
discovering a few of the missing links which would connect the 
former with the existing fauna and flora, It is impossible even 
to guess what strata underlie the bottom of the ocean, or when 
the latter attained its present position relatively to that of the 
land, The materials of the sea-bed have been used over and 
over again in the formation of the earth’s crust; ‘‘ Omnia 
mutantur, nihil interit;”! and the future history of our globe 
will, to the end of time, repeat the past. What does Shakespeare 
say, as a geologist, to such cosmical changes ? 
**O heaven! that one might read the book of fate, 

To see the revolution of the times 

Make mountains level, and the continent 

(Weary of solid firmness) melt itself 

Into the sea! and, other times, to see 

The beachy girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips.” 

There is also the difficult problem of submarine light, evidenced 
by the facts of deep-sea animals having conspicuous and well- 
formed eyes, and of the shells of deep-sea mollusca being some- 
times coloured, which is yet unsolved. 

Much more remains to be done ; and probably many genera- 
tions, nay, centuries, must elapse before the very interesting 
subject which I have now ventured to submit to your considera- 
tion will be mastered or thoroughly uuderstood in all its varied 
aspects. Let us then confess our ignorance, and conclude in the 
sublime words of the Psalmist :—‘‘ Thy way is in the sea, and 
thy path in the great waters, and thy footsteps are not known.””? 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


DURING the past week the British Medical Association 

held its forty-fifth annual ,meeting in Manchester. The 
Committee of Management for the reception of the Association 
deserves hearty congratulations on the success which has followed 
their hospitable effort. For although they were under no dis- 
advantages of position or room, but rather the contrary, they 
had spared no pains whatever to secure the comfort of their 
guests, and they may tairly be said to have equalled or outdone 
their opportunity. 

The class-room and lecture theatres of the Owens College 
and Medical School, were placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee, and gave the Association most convenient means of 
holding its general business and sectional meetings. The large 
museum at the Medical School, the dissecting room, the 
physiological laboratory, the chemica’ laboratories and the 
engineermg drawing room were set aside for the purposes 
of the Annual Museum, ‘The museum—very extensive this 
year—included besides pathological and surgical specimens, 
plates, casts, &c., an unusually large number of histological 
specimens, chiefly of morbid tissues. In addition there was 
the usual display of surgical and scientific instruments, the 
latter being reinforced by the collection of physiological 
apparatus belong to the Medical School, The geueral meetings 
except the first were™held in Prof. Roscoe’s lecture theatre, and 
there also were delivered the special addresses in medicine, 

1 Ovid, Met. xv, 165. 
2 Ps, Inxvil. 19, 
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Surgery, Obstetrics, and Physiology. The first general meeting, 
and the address of the President of the Association took place in 
the Concert Hall, none of the college rooms being large enough 
for the purpose, A temporary covered way joined the Medical 
School to the College, and on the ground between the two 
buildings was erected a tent or series of tents in which were ex- 
hibited a large number of sauitary appliances under the auspices 
of the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association. 


The meeting of the Association was inaugurated on Tuesday 
morning by the Bishop of Manchester who preached a sermon 
in the Cathedral ; and in the afternoon of the same day the 
first general meeting was held for the election of the president 
for the year and for hearing the Report of Council. ‘The retiring 
president Dr. De Bartolomé, of Sheffield, alluding to the events of 
his official year, spoke with much spirit of the manner in which 
the public services of the medical men engaged in the rescue of 
entombed miners after the Pont-y-pridd colliery accident had been 
ignored by the Government and the nation; and he announced 
that the Council, having regard to the fact that there was no 
provision for the recognition of heroic or meritorious services 
when performed by medical men as such, had determined to 
confer upon the medical men concerned in the accident a medal 
and a testimonia! scroll, and had recommended tbat the medal 
should be perpetuated as the Medal of the British Medical 
Association, to be awarded for like acts in the future. The 
latter suggestion was afterwards adopted at the second general 
meeting. 

The president, Dr. M. A. Eason Wilkinson, Senior Physician 
to the Manchester Royal Infirmary, having been elected, 
delivered an address on Hospital Defects and their Remedies 
a subject which is greatly engaging the attention of local 
medical men. Ife gave a history of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary and spoke with satisfaction of the union of the 
School of Medicine and the Owens College, 

In the evening there was a reception by the President of the 
Association and the Senate and Council of the Owens College, 
held at the College. 

On Wednesday a general meeting of the Association assembled 
to hear the special address in Medicine, by Dr. William 
Roberts, F.R.S., on the subject of Spontaneous Generation and 
the doctrine of Contagium Vivum. Dr. Roberts’ treatment of 
the snbject may be considered to fall into three divisions— 
physiological, pathological, and theoretical. 

In the first, after alluding to the anology which may possibly 
he real, between contagious fever and the action, say, of yeast in 
fermentation, he proceeded to consider two propositions, The 
first proposition is : That organic matter has no inherent power 
of generating bacteria, and no inherent power of passing into de- 
composition, To substantiate this he exhibited specimens of 
decomposable organic fluids which, having been sterilized, had 
remained in his possession undecomposed for many months or 
even years. Sterilization had been effected three ways :— 

1, By prolonged boiling, the exclusiou of germs being after- 
wards secured by plugs of cotton-wool. 

2. By filtration through unglazed earthenware previously 
heated to redness, into flasks sterilized by the heat of boiling 
water. 

3. By transferring the organic decomposable fluid, such as 
blood, urlne, pus, etc., directly from the interior of the body to 
well sterilized flasks and subsequently defending them from 
germs by plugs of cotton-wool. 

The second proposition is:—That bacteria are the actual 
agents of decomposition, This Dr. Roberts considers to be 
proved by the following considerations :— 

a. That which originates decomposition comes from the air ; 
since removal of the plugs in any of the above cases is infallibly 
followed by decomposition. 

4. That which originates decomposition consists of solid 
particles floating in the air ; since filtration of the air (as above) 
is able to prevent decomposition : and air which is optically 
pure (Tyndall) has no fecundating power. 

¢. That which originates decomposition has not the nature of 
a soluble ferment ; since decomposable fluids ix which putrefac- 
tion has already set in yield filtrates through earthenware, which 
do not decompose, while pepsin, diastase, &c., readily pass 
through the same medium. 

But it is nevertheless true that certain liquids, as neutralized 
hay, infusions, and milk, often produce bacteria even after 
they have been boiled for two or three hours, and when there 
is no possibility of subsequent infectlon. And it is equally true 
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that bacteria are invariably killed by exposure to a temperature 
of about 140° F. or more. Are not these facts strong evidence 
of abiogenesis? No: and for the following reasons :— 

1. Although bacteria infallibly die at the above-named tem- 
perature their spores may not ; and this is more than probable 
since Dallinger and Drysdale have demonstrated that while 
certain septic monads are destroyed on heating to 140° F., their 
spores survived a heat of 300° F. 

2. Cohn has examined the organisms which arise under the 
conditions named, viz., in boiled hay-infusions, and he has 
demonstrated that they are never a new creation as might have 
been expected, but invariably the well-known bacterian Aaczlus 
subtilis, Is it posslble to believe, in the face of the whole theory 
of evolution, that abiogenesis 1s able at one stroke, and within 
seventy hours, to produce such a specialised organism as this? 

3. Saprophytes are devoid of chlorophy]l and hence cannot 
assimilate carbonic anhydride ; they get their carbon exclusively 
from more complex carbon compounds. Hence, at least, it 
must be granted that saprophytes cannot have been the pri- 
mordial forms of life; and the probability of the spontaneous 
generation of such organisms, even granting spontaneous gene- 
ration as an existing process, falls in proportion. 

In the second division of his address Dr. Roberts discussed 
the pathology of three infective diseases the cause of which has 
been traced in each case to infective organisms, viz., septicaemia, 
relapsing fever, and splenic fever. Without entering into details, 
it may be allowed to notice that Dr. Roberts, alluding to the 
subject of the antiseptic treatment of wounds, spoke of the need 
of a broader view of its principle, the essence of which is not to 
protect the wound from septic organisms, but Zo defend the patient 
against the septic poison generated under the influence of those 
organisms, an end which may be obtained either by the method 
of Prof. Lister of rigid exclusion of the septic organisms or by 
preventing the absorption of the pyrogen product, as, 4g. by 
allowing free exit for the discharges by the opea method of 
treatment. 

Inconclusion, Dr. Roberts pointed to the fact that there exists 
a remarkable morphological identity between the organisms of 
certain infective diseases and other quite harmless saprophytes. 
Thus Bacillus anthracis of splenic fever only differs from Sacillus 
subtilis in the fact that its rods are motionless : while the spirilla 
of relapsing fever are identical in form and botanical characters 
with Spzrochate plicatdis of Ehrenberg. May not these coinci- 
dences, he suggests, point to a natural explanation of the origin 
of contagia? May not the harmful organisms be merely varia- 
tions or sports from the harmless saprophytes resembling them, 
just as the bitter almond is a sport from the sweet, and the 
nectarine from the peach? May not typhoid fever for example, be 
explained as due to a variation from some common saprophyte 
of our stagnant pools or sewers, which under certain condltions 
of its own surroundings or certain conditions within the human 
body, acquires a parasitic habit ? 

On Thursday the members of the Association assembled to 
hear the special address in Surgery by Mr. T. Spencer Wells, 
F.R.C.S. After glving a retrospect of the progress of surgery, 
and noticing the important advances made during quite recent 
times, the speaker said :— 

‘* A certain section of the community, well-meaning it may be, 
but led astray by thoughtless enthusiasts or self-interested itine- 
rant lecturers, vehemently asserts that if we are to perfect our- 
selves in these or in other modes of saving human life or lessening 
human suffering, we must only do so by practice upon the human 
subject ; we must not, as a surgeon or a physiologist, take the 
life of a dog or a cat, a rabbit or a sheep, a pigeon or a frog, for 
any scientific purpose, or with the object of benefiting the human 
race. Anybody may slaughter oxen and sheep by thousands for 
human food in any way he pleases, oysters may be eaten alive, 
the pheasant or the partridge, the fox or the deer may be ex- 
pressly reared to supply the sportsman with exercise or the 
amusement of killing—in a word, the lower animals may be 
devoted to the use of man for any purpose that is not scientific. 
But if a surgeon experimentally sacrifices half a dozen dogs or 
rabbits in the hope of improving some operation which may 
prevent the loss of human life or lessen human suffering, he is 
branded as inhuman, and barely escapes the supervision of the 
police. Possibly, some of these benevolent individuals will 
voluntarily offer up themselves to our Committee on Transfusion, 
in the hope of perfecting the practice. Until they do so, they 
will perhaps be a little less clamorous if a few sheep or rabbits 
are used in the cause of humanity.” 

Referring afterwards to the rewards of public service in the 
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medical profession aud the need of medical statesmanshlp, Mr. 
Spencer Wells sought to show that it would be both {just and 
conducive to the highest public welfare that eminent members of 
the medical profession should be occasionally admitted to a seat 
in the lIouse of Lords. 

The Section of Physiology was opened with an address by the 
president, Prof. Arthur Gamgee, F.R.S., of Manchester. After 
giving a részmé of some of the important physiological work of 
the last year, including an account of the latest contributions by 
Engelmann and Hermann to the contact theory of the muscular 
current, Prof. Gamgee referred to the wishes of some physiolo- 
gists and medical men to destroy the very intimate connection 
between medical and physiological science which at present 
exists in England, and deprecated any such attempt, pointing 
out the benefits which had resulted to both sciences by their 
mutual reaction. He strongly insisted, however, on the need of 
a sound preliminary scientific training for medical students if 
physiology isnot by a natural process to split off from medicine 
owing to the sheer incapacity of the average medical student to 
comprehend her teachings. Prof. Gamgee concluded his address 
by referring to the vivisection agitation, and to the presence of 
Prof. Ludwig in Manchester, in the following terms :-— 

“We bave passed, or rather we are passing, through a period or 
great anxiety to physiology. A popular clamour, unfortunately 
too well known to all of you, has imperilled the studies which 
we all have so greatly at heart. An Act of Parliament is now 
in force which, if interpreted in a spirit of hostility to science, 
might put a stop to these studies. But I trust that the spirit of 
the time, the spirit of justice too, which we think characterizes 
our countrymen, will render such hostility impossible, and relying 
upon the justice and enlightenment of the minister of the Crown 
to whom the enormous responsibility of carrying out this Act 
has been entrusted, we venture to predict that the interests of 
science will not ultimately suffer. 

“‘T cannot close this address without expressing the gratification 
and pride witb which I see amongst us the eminent man who 
to-day honours us by his presence. In Carl Ludwig we see one 
of the three or four men who, more than all others, have helped 
to build up the present edifice of physiology—a man to whom 
those of our science will refer in ages yet to come as having, 
perhaps more than anyone else, introduced methods of precision 
into physiology, and, by numerous conquests in nearly all its 
departments, proved their utility, We welcome him amongst us, 
and beg to assure him that the influence of his teaching extends 
not only to every university of Germany, but even to us. All 
of us have more or less directly learned from him, and all of us 
are, I trust, inspired in some measure by his intense devotion to 
science. All would, I hope, emulate to the extent of their 
powers, the example of the great head of the Leipzig physio- 
logical school, who, in unselfishly contributing to the success of 
his pupils, for the furtherance of the science which he loves, has 
seen the fullest realization of his proudest hopes.” 

In the evening the annual dinner of the Association was held 
in the Large Hall of the Assize Courts. 

Prof. Kronecker, of Berlin, exhibited a ‘current interrupter 
to secure equal intensity of opening and closing shock. The 
current is made by the point of a swinging bar which is kept 
swinging in a vertical plane by means of an electro-magnet. 
The point dips into mercury in order to make the current, and 
leaves the mercury to break it. The surface of the mercury is 
continually washed free from oxidized metal by a stream of 
water. 

Prof. M’Kendrick, of Glasgow, read a paper Ox the Physio: 
logical Action of the Chinoline and Pyridine Serics of Compounds, 
containing the results of an extended research carried on 
with the co-operation, first of Prof. Dewar, of Cambridge, 
and afterwards of Dr, Ramsay, of Glasgow. In justice to 
Prof. M’Kendrick and his colleagues we will not attempt to give 
even an outline of the peculiar etfects of these series of bodies, 
especially as the whole of the valuable memoir will shortly be 
published. But we may call attention to the following in- 
ferences of more general physiological interest :— 

1. There is no appreciable difference between the physio- 
logical action of the bases obtained from chincona and those 
derived from tar. 

2, All the substances examined are remarkable for not 
possessing any specific paralytic action on the heart likely to 
cause syncope, but they destroy life, in lethal dose, either by 
exhaustive convulsions or by gradual paralysis of the respiratory 
centres, thus causing asphyxia. There is further no immediate 
action on the sympathetic system of nerves, but there is 
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probably < secondary action since after iarge doses the vaso- 
motor centre becomes involved. 

3. In aending the chinoline series, the physiological action 
changes ir character, the lower members seeming to affect the 
sensory etcephalic centres and the reflex centres of the cord, 
destroying voluntary and reflex movement ; the higher members 
seeming b affect chiefly the motor centres, cau-ing violent 
convulsiots, and afterwards paralysis. 

4. Spezking of these series of bodies, the mere knowledge of 
the constituent elements of a body is no guide to its physiological 
action, 

5. Spezking of these series of bodies, the base, and not the 
acid with which it may happen to be united, determines within 
slight limits, the physiological character of the compound. 

6. Theunion of methyl, ethyl, amyl, and ally) with chinoline 
does not entirely change its characteristic mode of action, but 
their presence causes a tendency to spasm and convulsion, Also 
in the case of the pyridine and picoline substitution compounds, 
increase of molecular complexity and weight does not indeed 
entirely change the mode of action of the simpler compound, but 
is always attended hy a tendency to spasm and convulsion, 

y. Whe the bases of the pyridine series are doubled by 
condensation, producing polymers such as dipyridine, &c., they 
not only become more active physiologically, but the mode of 
action of the condensation product differs from that of the simpler 
base. 

Saturday was entirely taken up by excursions into the 
surrounding counties, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire. 

Throughout the week facilities were given to members of the 
Association to visit the various hospitals, libraries, manufactories, 
and buildings of interest in the town and neighbourhood. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Fatnuism, or, the Early Fatth of Asoka. By E. Thomas, 
F.R.S. (London: Tribner and Co., 1877.) 


THIS is a book which will be of great interest to 
orientalists and students of the science of religion and is 
likely to occasion a good deal of controversy. 1t em- 
bodies two articles published by the author in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, the first of which 
endeavours to show that the Greek monograms on 
Bactrian coins represent dates, the hundreds being 
omitted in imitation of the Hindu /ofa ala, or as when 
we write ’77 for 1877. The dates, Mr. Thomas thinks, 
refer to the Seleucid era (B.C. 312), and we are therefore 
able to place the Indo-Scythian dynasty of Kanishka, 
whose monuments at Mathura have recently been dis- 
covered, from BC. 2 to A.D. 87. The second article 
challenges the usual opinion that Jainism is a late corrupt 
form of Buddhism and seeks to prove that Buddhism 
itself was originally a Jainist sect and that Asoka, the 
Constantine of India, was a Jainist before he was a 
Buddhist. His grandfather, Chandra Gupta or Sandra- 
cottus, is claimed by the Jainists, and their claim is 
supported by the testimony of Megasthenes ; according 
to Abtl Fazl, Asoka himself introduced Jainism into 
Kashmir, and tke gradual passage of his belief from 
Jainism to Buddhism may be detected in his rock and 
pillar edicts. The Bhabra edict, late in his reign, first 
contains positive Buddhism, and his earlier Jainist title 
of Devénampiya or “ beloved of the gods,” is dropped as 
incompatible with a creed which denied the existence of 
any God at all. The Mahdwanso has allowed a reference 
to “the twenty-four supreme Buddhos ”—the number of 
the Jainist saints—to remain in its text, and the symbols 
of the Buddhas are borrowed from their Jainist proto- 
types. The existence of Jainism at the beginning of the 
Christian era is proved by the recent discoveries at 
Mathura, where the figures are nude as among the 
Jainists, not clothed as among the Buddhists, and the 
Kanishka coins lately found at Peshawar are further 
evidence of Satvism and the worship of many deities, 
Indian, Persian, Greek, and, even Roman, but not of 
atheistic Buddhism. It may be added that Mr. Thomas 
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believes that in these Kanishka coins we have evidence 
of the soldiers of Crassus having been settled in the 
extreme north-west of India. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgenily requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible, The pressure on his space is so great that it 
7s impossible otherwise to ensure the appcarance even of com- 
muniwations containing interesting and novel facts.] 


Rainbow Reflected from Water 

On Monday last, August 6, at 7 p.M., I was standing at the 
end of Eastbourne Pier looking towards the sea. Behind me 
the sun was low on the horizon but shining brightly, overhead 
and out to sea rain was falling from somewhat broken masses of 
clouds. In front a brilliant rainbow formed a complete semi- 
circle, the two ends apparently resting on the sea, and outside 
the principal bow the secondary arc was shining with consider- 
able intensity. The sea was calm, but its surface was by no 
means glassy, being ruffled over with minute wavelets. Reflected 
from the surface of the sea, and extending in a broken curved 
line from the extremities of the rainbow nearly up to the pier, 
was a complete reproduction of the colours in the sky; the 
reflection, bearing in mind the ruffled surface of the water, being 
perfect. Not only were the colours of the primary bow repro- 
duced, but a faint reflection of the secondary bow could be 
detected, whilst the dark space between the two bows, and the 
luminous haze which always extends for some distance from the 
concave edge of the primary bow, were distinctly reproduced. 

The intensity of the reflected image was, as near as I could 
judge, one-fourth that of the actual bow. Near the horizon 
when the real and reflected arcs seemed to touch, there was a 
decided displacement of the colours, as if the diameter of the 
reflected bow was somewhat less than that of the original. In 
other words, the reflected red was not accurately in line with the 
red in the real bow, but appeared to line with the yellow, 
whilst the yellow of the reflected arc seemed a continuation of 
the green in the actual rainbow. 

I regret that I had no polarising apparatus with me. 

August 8 WILLIAM CROOKES 


Science Lectures in London 


Tt has occurred to me, while reading some lectures given in 
Glasgow and Manchester, that were such lectures given in 
London during the winter months, they would confer a great 
boon upon a large number of people. 

Perhaps, Sir, if you were to propose such a thing through the 
medium of your valuable paper, some might be found to bring 
about such a result, as I believe no difficulty would be found 
in forming a society such as the Glasgow Science Lecture 
Assaciation. 

I hope some abler pen will be found to take up the subject. 

Herne Hill, August 7 L. JEANS 


Strange Dream Phenomenon 


IT HAVE just experienced alm st as remarkable a coincidence 
as those adduced by Sir W. l1umilton to prove the activity of 
consciousness even in sleep. 

I had not been to rest for forty-one hours, and was overcome 
by sleep while in the act of writing a short diary I am in the 
habit of keeping. During the time I was asleep, I dreamed of 
some house property in Brighton, a dream purely fictitious and 
very remote from anything I had previously thought of. 
Awakening in a short time (scarcely a minute), I found myseif 
still writing ; and on further examination I discovered that I had, 
following the current of my thoughts, written as much of my 
dream as time had allowed. J. Vincent ELSDEN 

Edelweiss 

As an old Alpine man, let me say that (Edelweiss is not 
localised in any part of the Alps ; I have found plenty of it at 
far less altitudes than the natives sometimes try and make awe- 
stricken tourists believe. 
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Your paragraph is otherwise correct, more so than one in a 
contemporary which said that Italian herdsmen were exter- 
minating the flower ; z/ey, at all events, are not likely to show 
such Alpine prowess, MARSUALL HALL 

Scientific Club, 7, Savile Row, W., August 13 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE COLOURS OF a URS MAJORIS AND ARCTURUS. 
—Mr. T. W. Backhouse, writing with reference to the 
periodical change of colour in a Ursze Majoris, indicated 
by the observations of Herr Weber, of Peckoloh, of which 
mention was made recently in this column, remarks that 
after watching it for several months he concludes the 
variation must be very slight. Mr. Backhouse observed 
with a small binocular, power 2}, with which he estimated 
the depth of colour as compared with ® Ursa Majoris 
and 8 Ursa Minotis, which are respectively bluish and 
deep orange, not the actual colour of the star. Repre- 
senting the difference between the two stars of comparison 
by a scale from oto 1, “the depth of colour of a Ursx 
Majoris only varied from # to ? on this scale, so that the 
whole range of its variations was less than 1 of the 
difference between those two stars, probably not greater 
than can be accounted for by errors of observation. The 
greatest depth of colour, assuming 8 Urs. Maj. and 
B Urs. Min, not to vary, was observed on January 6, 
March 18, and April 11, which are not long after Weber’s 
times of minimum.” Mr. Backhouse adds that if any 
period is indicated by his observations, it is more likely 
to be one of three months than any otlhicr. 

Herr Weber observed with a Steinheil achromatic of 
2% inches aperture and 3$ feet focal length, power, go. 
For details the reader may/consult 4s/vox. Nach., Nos. 
1663 and 1773. 

Writing on the subject of periodical variation in the 
colour of a fixed star, we ‘recall some observations by 
Prof. Julius Schmidt, now director of the observatory at 
Athens, published upwards of twenty years since, from 
which he concluded that a very marked change of colour 
had taken place in the light of Arcturus at least in the 
year 1852, as compared with ancient observations, and 
indeed with quite recent ones. On March 21, 1852, while 
waiting for a meridian observation of Arcturus at the 
Observatory at Bonn, Prof. Schmidt remarked to his 
surprise, that this star, which for eleven years previously 
he had considered one of the most decidedly red stars in 
the heavens, was, to the naked eye, only yellowish white, 
or as he says, to speak more correctly, “matt graugelb.” 
During the transit there was no ruddiness either in a dark 
or illuminated field, and on going out into the open air 
and comparing Arcturus with other stars of the first 
magnitude, he found it light yellow, even Capella showing 
more colour. A comparison with Mars, which he had 
often previously made since the year 1841, was no longer 
possible, as with reference to the colour of the planet, 
*“* Arcturus appeared as a white star.” Thormann, on the 
same night, considered the star “a dirty yellow, like the 
colour of slightly tarnished brass.” The star was often 
observed at Bonn in this year, and though Argelander 
was at first sceptical as to any variation of colour, at the 
end of March he was convinced that Arcturus “ exhibited 
no deeper yellow tinge than Capella, and that red was 
entirely absent.” On May 11 Schmidt considered there 
was hardly an appreciable difference in colour from that 
of Capella. He considered that the circumstance of the 
star having lost for a certain time in the year 1852 every 
trace of redness was no illusion, but was quite confirmed. 
Arcturus was one of the six imcxijpor or fiery red stars of 
Ptolemy, in which list Sirius, now without a trace of 
1uddiness, was also included. 

The difficulty and uncertainty attending observations 
on the colours of the stars are considerable for 
reasons which are sufficiently obvious. There is, 
perhaps, no more striking instance of the little 
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value attaching to isolated observations or obser- 
vations not undertaken for the special object, than that 
afforded by the binary star y Leonis, of which Struve 
says: “ Est stella duplex in hemisphzerio boreali pulcher- 
rima et splendore et coloribus,” and the colours he 
assigned in the ‘ Mensurze Micrometrice,” golden for the 
larger star, and greenish-red for the smaller one, have 
been repeated with trifling variation of terms by 
subsequent observers. 
of the duplicity of the star by Sir W. Herschel, February 
11, 1782, we find he assigns for the colours “ L, white, S. 
white, inclining a little to pale red,” differences which, 
but for the reason just mentioned, might well countenance 
the idea of a total change in the colours of both com- 
ponents. It may be added that in y Delphini, we have a 
very similar case. 

THE SYSTEM Of 40 o? ERIDANI.—M,. Camille 
Flammarion communicates some measures of 49 Eridani 
and its companions made early in the present year. For 
the epoch 1877'12, the following are the results of his 
observations :— 


oO 

Stars AD Position 148'0 Distance  37”""2 

AE ” 339°2 ” 109:9 

AB ” 104°7 ” 81 5 

BC ” UEfO IS) ” 44 
The secular proper motion of the star A is, according to 
Stuve, in R.A, — 2168 in Decl. - 342°3 
Midler, ,, = SINGS aca 35 — 347°0 


And as M. Flammarion remarks on allowing for the 
proper motion of the principal star, Prof. Winnecke’s 
measures at the epoch 1864°84 compared with his own, 
show that the stars D and E do not form part of the 
physical system of 4o Eridani. His measures of AB 
agree with Struve’s in proving that B, while partaking of 
the great proper motion of A, is yet approaching it 
slowly. C continues its rapid retrograde change of 
position with respect to B, the distance remaining nearly 
the same, and if the stars be regularly measured with 
powerful instruments, we must soon have sufficient data 
for an approximation to the elements of the orbit. When 
some one of the southern observatories possesses a 
heliometer, and we do not know of any instrumental 
addition to an establishment in a more southern latitude 
from which results of greater interest and importance in 
this branch of astronomy can be expected, the determina- 
tion of the parallax of 40 Eridani, and it may be added of 
e Indi ought to be amongst the first objects to which it is 
devoted. 

THE THIRD RADCLIFFE CATALOGUE OF STARS.—In 
the late Annual Report of the Rev. R. Main, the Radcliffe 
Observer, to the Board of Trustees, it is stated that con- 
siderable progress has been made with the compilation of 
the third catalogue founded upon observations made at 
this important astronomical establishment, from 1862 to 
1870, and additional assistance is proposed for its speedy 
completion, though no definite time is assignable for 
publication. The number of stars contained in the new 
catalogue is 4,389, or nearly twice the number included 
in the “second Radcliffe Catalogue,” which was the first 
issucd by the present director. The same Report men- 
tions that the planet Mercury had been meridionally 
observed thirty-nine times during the year ending with 
June, 1877, a large number considering the difficulty 
attending the observations ; but it is not the first time 
that the Radcliffe observer has had occasion to report 
successfully in this direction; some few years since we 
believe as many as forty-five observations were secured 
with the transit-circle in the course of the twelvemonth. 

New MINOR PLaNe?v.—A telegram from M. Stephan 
announces the discovery of a small planet by M. Borrelly, 
at Marseilles, on the 11th inst. At 8h. 35m. its R.A. was 
2th. 19m. $0s., and N.P.D. 105° 59’; tenth magnitude. 
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Yet on the ‘date of discovery — 
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ON BLACK SOAP FILMS 


i. is a matter of general knowledge that a very thin 

plate of a transparent substance exhibits colours, the 
tints of which depend upon the angle of incidence of the 
light by which it is viewed, and also upon its thickness 
and refractive index, and that these ‘‘colours of thin 
p.ates ” were classified by Newton and divided by him 
into orders. If, however, such a plate is of less than a 
certain thickness, it appears black whatever the angle of 
incidence of the light may be, and its colour, therefore, 
gives us no indication ofits thickness, except that it must 
be less than a particular value. 

With a well-made soap-solution it is by no means 
difficult to obtain a film thin enough to appear black, and 
special interest attaches to observations made on it when 
in this state of extreme tenuity, as the thinner it 
kecomes the more nearly must its thickness be compar- 
able with the distance at which the forces exerted upon 
one another by the molecules of which it is composed 
cease to be sensible. Now under whatever conditions a 
fim which is part black may have been formed, and 
whatever its shape may be, a very rapid and remarkable 
change of thickness invariably (as far as the writer’s 
experience goes) occurs at the boundary which divides 
the black from the coloured portion of the film. 

It is indeed true that contiguous portions of films are 
often of different thicknesses. Thus, when a bubble is 
first blown, streams of various colours circulate rapidly 
over all its surface, but as a rule, these miniature convul- 
sions cease in a short time, and the colours appear in 
regular order from top to bottom, each tint shading off 
gradually into those which precede and follow it. Some- 
times, too, and especially when a film becomes very thin, 
specks of a slightly different colour from the rest are 
observed moving upon its surface in paths which are 
often very regular. Thus ina cylindrical film which had 
been formed several hours and the top of which had be- 
come black, while the rest exhibited the blue of the second 
order, fiakes of a deeper blue than the main body of the 
film were seen to move rapidly for many minutes in such 
a way as to indicate that a regular circulation was kept up 
inthe film. Two horizontal streams moved in opposite 
directions round the base of the cylinder; at their 
mecting-point they united, and the direction of the 
current became vertical, but on approaching the boundary 
of the black, the stream again bifurcated, and separate 
currents flowed in opposite directions round the upper 
edge of the blue, which again uniting on the other side of 
the cylinder, flowed down to the base and resumed their 
original directions. Slight differences in the temperature 
of different parts of the film would sufficiently explain 
these currents, which are only mentioned here! because 
the coloured tlakes by which they were rendered conspi- 
cuous proved the existence of inequalities in the thickness 
ofthe film. These and the other variations in thickness 
referred to above, are, however, slight compared with 
those which are often observed at the edge of the black, 
as to the naked eye whole orders of colours (which can, 
however, in general be seen by means of a microscope) 
may appear to be missing between the black and the 
porticn of the film which is in contact with it. Thus, in 
one case which has been noted, the latter must have been 
fourteea times, and very probably: was more than forty 
times, thicker than the black itself. 

But even when the colour next the black is the white 
of the first order, we do not observe, as we should if the 
change ir thickness were very gradual, an undefined 
boundary between the two, shifting with every variation of 
the angle of incidence of the light by which it is viewed, 
but rather a definite line of demarcation ruled, as it were, 
across the flm, the position of which is independent of 
the direction of the incident light, and at which the 
change of thickness, if much less than that observed 
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in the extreme case above cited, is nevertheless very 
considerable. 

Koth, then, by its comparative magnitude and by the 
constancy with which it recurs, this phenomenon seems 
to suggest some special connection between the form- 
ation of the black portion of the film and the molecular 
forces which are at play in the liquid of which it is 
composed. 

At the edge of the black itself, however, optical 
methods fail, as above explained, to give us any further 
help in investigating the form of the film, but some 
information has been obtained on this point in the course 
of a series of experiments on the electrical resistance of 
soap films, upon which Prof. Reinold and the author of 
this article are engaged, which they have recently made 
the subject of a communication to the Royal Society. To 
determine the thickness of a uniform soap film by measur- 
ing its electrical resistance and (having previously deter- 
mined the specific resistance of the liquid of which it is 
composed) applying Ohm’s law that the resistance of a 
homogeneous conductor varies inversely as its section may 
at first appear a simple problem ; but at the outset the diffi- 
culty arises that the molecules of a liquid which lie very 
near the surface are necessarily in a different state from 
thosein the interior. The latter are subjected to the action 
of other molecules which are on the average distributed 
symmetrically around them, while the greater number of 
molecules which can exert any influence on the former 
are situated on one side only. Hence the surface of a 
liquid differs in its physical properties from the interior, 
and there is no guarantee that the electrical resistance of 
the liquid in mass is the same as that of a very thin film 
skimmed off its surface. But although Ohm’s law can- 
not be applied to the case of a very thin film with any 
certainty that the numbers obtained by its aid will be 
correct, and the electrical method fails to give thoroughly 
reliable information as to the thickness of a black film, 
yet it is possible by experimenting on a film as it gra- 
dually thins and the black portion increases in size, to 
learn from its electrical resistance whether the thickness 
of the black portion is constant, or whether, as is ordi- 
narily the case with the rest of the films, it is thinner 
above than below, and by repeating the investigation with 
different films to determine whether the thickness of a 
black film depends upon the varying circumstances of its 
formation. To investigate this question fully will require 
more time than the authors of the paper above referred 
to have, as yet, been able to devote to it, but they have 
obtained very consistent and definite results in the expe- 
riments they have already made. The liquid used was 
M. Plateau’s “ Uyuide glycerigue,’ with three parts of 
potassium nitrate added to every 100 parts of water to 
improve the conductivity. : 

The apparatus employed consisted essentially of a glass 
cylinder about 16 c.m. high fitted with an ebonite cover, 
through the centre of which passed a brass tube which 
could be raised or depressed at pleasure, and was retained 
in its position by friction. 

To the lower end of the tube was attached a circular 
brass plate, to which was soldered a ring of stout 
platinum foil 33°51 mm. in diameter. 

A platinum crucible, the mouth of which was of the 
same diameter as the ring was placed at the bottom 
of the glass vessel in a little dish containing mercury. 
When the apparatus was used, a little of the liquid was 
pourcd into the glass vessel and into the platinum crucible, 
in order to prevent the film thinning by evaporation ; a 
picce of india-rubber tubing provided with a pinch-cock 
was attached to the upper end of the brass tube, and a 
plane fiim having been formed on the platinum ring was 
blown out, through the tube, into a bubble which, when 
large enough, adhered to the rim of the crucible. The 
quantity of air inside the bubble and the position of the 
various parts of the apparatus were then adjusted so as 
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to make the bubble as accurately cylindrical as pos- 
sible. 

A current could be passed through the film by attaching 
wires to two binding screws, one of which was affixed to 
the brass tube, while the other, attached to the ebonite 
cover, was in conducting communication with the crucible 
by means of a platinum wire, which dipped into the 
mercury with which it was surrounded. 

This piece of apparatus was included in the arm of a 
Wheatstone’s bridge, by means of which and a delicate 
reflecting galvanometer the resistance of the film was 
measured, As the latter continually altered and generally 
slowly increased, the known resistance on the bridge was 
made up to a certain amount, and the moment when the 
resistance of the cylinder became equal to it noted. The 
part of the total resistance thus measured, which was 
due to the coloured portions of the films was calculated 
on the assumption that Ohm’s law held good, a process 
which made it necessary to determine the shapes of the 
films, which increased its thickness from above to below. 

This was done by measuring with a cathetometer the 
breadths of the bands of colour displayed by the film when 
viewed by light incident at 45°, and noting the time at 
which each observation was taken. This operation was 
performed at least twice, and thus the rate of motion of 
the bands of colour was determined, from which data 
their positions and the form of the film could be calculated 
for the moments at which the electrical ohservations were 
made. 

The result of these measurements was curious and will 
perhaps be best understood by means of the figure. The 
curves there given show the thicknesses of all parts of a 
particular film at the hours named, The upper parts 
represent the black portions of the films, the lower corre- 
spond to the coloured portions, and the sudden change in 
thickness between the two is well marked. The curves also 
illustrate very well the phenomena generally observed after 
the black began to form, namely, that the portion of the film 
in contact with it became, thicker, though never thicker 
than any of the lower parts of the film, which, on the other 
hand, continued to become thinner, so that at last the 
whole assumed one uniform tint, which changed but slowly, 
and sometimes in such a manner as to indicate an increase 
in thickness. This latter phenomenon is due to absorption 
of moisture from the air, but it seems not unlikely that the 
thickening observed at the lower edge of the black may 
have been in part due to the laet that the sudden decrease 
in thickness caused by the formation of the black portion 
of the film must necessitate the rapid removal of a com- 
paratively large quantity of liquid from its lower edge. 
The curves given in the figure, together with all the others 
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drawn from the data acquired, prove that the coloured 
parts of the films observed did not increase regularly in 
thickness from top to bottom, but that rapid changes 
occurred somewhat similar to, though far less marked than, 
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that observed at the lower edge of the black. Some films 
thicker than those from which the figure was drawn showed 
two such shoulders as those curves exhibit below the 
black, and it was remarked that a rapid change of slove 
in the surface of the film generally began at points where 
its thickness was such as to cause it to show the yellow of 
the second order when seen through the telescope of tie 
cathetometer. The thicknesses of the films are neces- 
sarily represented on a much larger scale than their 
lengths, as the latter would cover many yards of paper 
if magnified to the same degree as the former. Hence 
the figures give only a very exaggerated representa- 
tion of the forms of the films. For instance, in the case 
represented in the last figure, the difference in thickness 
between the black and the rest of the film, which was the 
yellow of the second order, was certainly not greater than 
320-millionths of a millimetre. If, now, this increase in 
thickness took place in one-hundredth of a millimetre (a 
distance which would be inappreciable on the scale of the 
figures), the colours of the first order and those of the 
second inside the yellow would probably not have been 
visible if crowded together in so small a space, yet the 
transition from the black to the yellow would, in such a 
case, be made by an easy slope of 3 in 100, instead of by 
the abrupt change represented. We are thus, in all 
probability, dealing throughout with very small curvatures, 
and it is only the extraordinary sensitiveness of the tests 
of the thickness of a film at our command which enables 
us to detect the slight changes of slope which occur. 

Having thus determined the shape of the coloured 
portion of a film it is easy to calculate its resistance, and 
by subtracting this calculated result from the observed 
total resistance of the film to deduce that of the olack 
part alone, and thence to calculate the resistance of a ring 
of the black of the diameter of the crucible, and 1 mm, 
broad. If the number so obtained varies in d fferent 
experiments, the inference is that either the thickness of 
the black portions of the films varies, or that the 
assumption that Ohm’s law was applicable to the rest of 
the film was incorrect; if it is constant we craw the 
double conclusion that the thickness of a black film is 
constant, and that the coloured films obey Ohm’s law. 
Such a method affords, however, only an unsatisfactory 
test of the latter of these points, as the resistance of the 
coloured portion of a film is in general so small a fraction 
of that of the black part, that a considerable apparent 
divergence from Ohm’s law, and consequent error in its 
calculated value, would not produce much error in the 
resistance of the black film. 

With regard to the first point, however, viz., the 
variations to which the thickness of a black film is 
subject, the experiments furnish some more trustworthy 
information. Five cylinders were observed on five 
different days, and in all thirty-six determinations of the 
resistances of black films were made. The breadth of the 
black ring varied on different occasions between 1°4 m.m. 
and 11°87 m.m., and the total resistances measured lay 
hetwecn 3'7 and 22 megohms. The highest and lowest 
values of the resistance of a ring of the black 1 mm. 
broad obtained from individual experiments, differ ‘rom 
one another by about eleven per cent. of the mean salue, 
but the means of each day’s results agree to within about 
five per cent., and the means of four out of the five days’ 
results agree to within two-and-a-half percent. We thus 
learn that the thickness of the black films formed in the 
same manner and with the same apparatus, varied very 
little on the different occasions on which they were 
observed. By treating the experiments in th’s way, we 
mingle together indiscriminately, all the observations 
obtained from any one cylinder, whatever the breadth of 
the black film may have been. 1f, however, it diminished 
in thickness from below to above, we should expect that 
obseivations taken when the black part o a film was 
large and thercfore, on the average, thinner, would, on the 
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whole, give higher values for the resistances than those 
taken when it was small. 

Accordingly, the results were grouped according to the 
breadth of the black film, and it was found that the mean 
value of the resistance of a ring 1 mm. broad, deduced 
from experiments made when the breadth of the black 
was between 


oand 2 mm. was 1'761 megohms. 


Boo, Gh pp WA 
455 6 ” 1°734 ” 
6 3? 8 ” 1°760 2 
San OM C7500 a5 
TOM 5 12 s 1°760 "3 


These numbers prove that the thickness of the black 
ring is independent of its breadth. 

1t was, however, thought possible that the thickness of 
the black film might be affected by that of the coloured 
portion of the film which appeared to be in contact with 
it, and accordingly the results were once more grouped 
with reference to that colour only. 

The mean value of the resistances when; the colour 
next to the black was the 


Blue of the second order, was ... 1°836 
Green a BA 1°748 
Yellow ,, e; 1°719 
Orange 43 3 1 756 
Red 5 AN 1'716 
Green of the third order ,, 1'738 


The first of these numbers ‘is considerably larger than 
the rest, but it is deduced in great part from a high set of 
measurements which were obtained during the observa- 
tions on the first cylinder. Equally high values were, 
however, obtained later on the same day when the colour 
next to the black was the orange of the second order, and 
on the only other occasion on which an observation was 
taken with the blue of the second order in contact with 
the black, the number obtained was 1°760. Hence the 
high value, 1°$26, does not seem to have any special 
significance, and we ‘conclude that the thickness of the 
black is independent of the portion of the film which 
appears to the naked eye to be in immediate contact 
with it. 

The principal error with which these experiments are 
probably affected is due to the fact that the lower boundary 
of the black part of a film was not always strictly 
horizontal. When this was noticed to be the case, the 
breadth of the black ring was measured in several parts, 
and a mean value was deduced, but it was difficult for 
the observer to determine whether or no the further edge 
of the black was below that nearerto him. In spite, 
however, of this and the other possible errors of 
experiment, the numbers obtained certainly prove that 
the thickness of a biack film is uniform, and is very 
approximately constant under such variations of circum- 
stance as those to which the films observed were exposed. 
One other point may be worthy of notice. The mean 
value of the resistance of a black ring 1 mm. broad 
deduced from all the experiments was 1,750,000 ohms, 
and by applying Ohm’s law to this we obtain for the 
thickness of the black film twelve-millionths of a milli- 
metre. This value, which must be received with the 
cautions given above, is only one-third of that at which 
a film of the solution used would begin to appear black, 
and would make the thickness of the film one-forty-ninth 
part of the wave-length of p. 

As Prof. Reinold and the writer are at present engaged 
in investigating the question of the magnitude of the 
radius of molecular attraction, a consideration of the 
various speculations as to molecular magnitudes, to which 
these experiments lead must be for the present postponed. 


A. W. RUCKER 


RAINFALL IN SOUTH INDIA 


ge probability of another failure of rairi and con- 

sequent famine in South India gives to any facts 
connected with rainfall in that country so great an interest 
that I will not delay longer the publication of a result 
obtained by me several months ago in a paper which 
would have been presented to the Royal Society Jast 
session, but forthe desire to complete it with some details 
expected by me from India. 

Whether the amount of rain follows the decennial law 
or not, all the known causes of variation will pass, it may 
be believed, through all their phases within ten years ; so 
that the yearly mean rainfall deduced fiom ten years’ 
observations should give a considerable approximation to 
the mean from any series however long. Any deviations 
from this result would be expected to be small and 
irregular. The fact is otherwise, if the observations at 
Trevandrum, on the west coast, and at Madras on the east 
coast, may be taken (as has been done) for approximate 
representations of the variations for the country around. 

The Trevandrum series of observations includes the 
years 1838 to 1876. Taking the szazs of rainfall for each 
ten years (1838-47, 1839-48, and so on), it appears that 
the amount was a maximum in the ten years 1843-52, 
and equal to 761 inches, from which time it has gradually 
diminished (with occasional slight increases) till now, 
1867-76, when it is only 562 inches ; or the year/y mean 
rainfall during the last ten years was nearly 20 inches 
less than a quarter of a century ago. 

When we examine the Madras observations we find a 
quite similar result. The Madras series includes the 
period 1813 to 1876: the ten-yearly sum of rain was a 
maximum in 1818-27, and equal to 5§§ inches ; it dimin- 
ished to a minimum in 1828-37, and equal to 382 inches ; 
increased, as at Trevandrum, to a maximum in 1843-52, 
and equal to 583 inches ; diminishing thence to 396 inches 
in 1860-69. The agreement with Trevandrum is com- 
plete till this period ; but the sum increased at Madras 
to 510 inches in 1865-74, diminished thence till now, 
whereas at Trevandrum the diminution has continued 
to the present time. 

If we compare the diminutions at the two stations 
while they agreed, we find— 


Madras. Trevandrum. 

1843-52 583 inches. 761 inches, 
I 860-69 396 1 583 a 
Diminution WS? ap 17 Se 


Or at both stations a diminution of the yearly mean rain- 
fall of about 18 inches. It will be of importance to 
ascertain whether this diminution has been experienced 
at more northern stations, 

The yearly rainfall on the west coast of India, near 
Cape Comorin, was about 26 inchesin 1844; it increased 
to about 70 inches at Trevandrum, thence to about 120 
inches at Cananore, diminishing at Bombay and farther 
north, the maximum fall cccutring somewhere between 
Cochin and Bombay. ‘This variation does not depend 
wholly at least on the nearness of the stations to the 
range of the Ghats. It appears that the great atmospheric 
current sweeping over the Indian Ocean charged with 
vapour during the monsoons has a central current of 
maximum vapour depth or of velocity. 1f we can imagine 
that this central current shifts on the whole northwards 
from year to year for some time, the stations to the south 
will receive less and less rain, while those to the north 
will receive more; the total precipitation might thus 
remain the same. If we could suppose such a movement 
of the vapour masses to obey a law like that of the sun- 
spots (and something resembling this has been found by 
me in the investigations for the isobaric lines and wind- 
currents in the British Isles), then we should find in such 
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a case the same physical cause producing a maximum of 
rainfall at a northern station, at the same time as a 
minimum at a southern station. This is merely a sugges- 
tion to show the caution which may be necessary before 
we accept without qualification any fixed rule as to the 
similar actions of the same physical cause at Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bombay. 

{t may be asked to what extent the Trevandrum series 
of observations confirms the results given in NATURE 
(vol. xvi. p. 252) for Madras and Bombay, relatively to 
the ten-yearly period. 1 may point out that the Trevan- 
drum series comprises only three and a half cycles, too few 
for any very satisfactory conclusion. It is easy, however, 
to inquire to what extent the Madras and Trevandrum 
series agree during the time we have observations from 
both (1838-1876). Should they give the same result for 
these thirty-eight years, whatever that result may be, we 
may fairly conclude as to the probability of Trevandrum 
giving generally the same result as Madras, 

An examination of the yearly rainfalls at the two 
stations during this period shows in a very marked way a 
cycle of about five years, or a double oscillation in the 
decennial period ; and this for seven successive oscilla- 
tions. I have in consequence sought the equations of 
sines giving the most probable representation of the 
mean oscillations (single and double) for the ten and a 
half year period at the two stations from the thirty-eight 
years’ abservations ; these are as follow, (y) being the 
yearly rainfall in inches :— 


Madras ... y = 5‘4 sin (6 + 50°) + 4°6 sin (26 + 252°), 
Trevandrum y = 56 sin (@ — 17°) + 8‘4 sin (20 + 259°). 


While the series are too short for any certain conclusions 
yet the gencral agreement of the equations for the two 
places is quite distinct.! 

What | desire especially to pcint out is the large double 
oscillation in the ten and a half year cycle; at Trevandrum 
(where there are ‘wo monsoons) the mean range amounts 
to 16°8 inches ; it is only 9'2 inches at Madras; but the 
epochs of maximum and minimum are very nearly the 
same at both stations as shown by the angles 252° and 
259°. Also these angles give the epochs of m7ndueuim 
rainfall both in the years of minimum and of maximum 
sun-Spots. 

It is not my intention to seek an explanation of this 
result, especially (though well shown seven times in suc- 
cession) since it requires morc extensive investigation, like 
that for ten and a half years, before any considerable 
weight can be given to it; I have thought it desirable, 
however, to bring this oscillation to the notice of investi- 

gators. The object of men of science is not to prove or 
disprove a case but to ascertain the truth. We are only 
groping at present in the darkness, yet it is not merely 
possible but probable that results of great practical im- 
portance may be derived from a conjoint study of terres- 
trial and solar physics, though they may not be the 
precise results which were expected or, it may be, desired. 
1 shall endeavour at another time to give reasons for 
believing this. 

Putting aside all that has hitherto been considered 
glorious “to a nation in advancing science for its own 
sake ; if we remember the vast human suffering that may 
be alleviated hereafter by encouraging now the study of 
solar actions as observed on the sun’s surface, and as felt 
on our globe by the trembling magnet, the heaving air, 
and, it may be, the falling rain, there will 1 think be few, 
who know a tithe of what science has already done for 
humanity, who will not join in the demand for the small 
sum required from the nation’s resources for so great an 
end, JoHN ALLAN BRoUN 


* The preceding equations cannot be compared with those for Madras and 
Bombay (NATURE, vol. xvi. p. 252), Since here @ =o, for 1838's, so that the 
term for the single oscillation does not agree with that found previously 
from the longer series at Madras. 


NOTES 


THE Lavoisier medal of the French Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Industry has been awarded for the present year to Mr, 
Walter Weldon, for the great progress realized by his mannfacture 
of bleaching powder. This medal is seldom awarded—among 
the few recipients being Henri St. Claire Deville, Henri Giffard, 
Boussingault, Ferdinand de Lesseps, and Sir Charles Wheatstone. 
The presentation was made by M. Dumas, who delivered an 
eloquent address. 


AT the next session of the French Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the committee appointed on meteorology 
will propose to memorialize the Cabinet to create a Meteor- 
ological Institute, in which will be centralized all the meteor- 
ological institutions of France, thus severing the connection 
between them and the Paris Observatory. 


THE number of stations of the French Agricultural Meteo- 
rological Service was 1,149 on July 1. All the departments 
except five, the poorest and the least educated, are possessed of 
stations, The service was inaugurated last August. Not more 
than 3,690 French communes are said to have telegraphic sta- 
tions, so that the third part of the communes in a position to 
enjoy daily telegrams have availed themselves of the opportunity 
in less than one year. The French Agricultural and Marine 
Meteorological Service has a very limited credit, not more than 
30,000 francs. 


In the royal castle at Niirnberg the well-known Himalayan 
traveller Hermann v. Schlagintweit-Sakiinliinski is exhibiting 
the large collection made by himself and his two brothers Adolf 
and Robert during their travels in India and High Asia. 


THE proposal to found a popular Astronomical Institute at 
l¥amburg, advocated by the optician Dr, Hugo Schrider, has 
been received with general favour. Indeed the project has so far 
exceeded the original proposal as to include a zoological garden, 
an aquarium, and, in fact, a great institute for the spread of 
scientific knowledge. Popular lectures will be given at the 
institute, which will be furnished with a refractor costing 188,000 
marks, ajdozen of the best microscopes, a model of the world, 
planetaria, &c. The first cost is estimated at 600,000 marks, 


A PROPOSITION has been‘made by influential members of the 
Municipal Council of Paris to establish a regular course of lec- 
tures on astronomy at the Montsouris Observatory. There has 
been no public lectureships on astronomy at Paris since Arago 
died, except at the Sorbonne and College de France, but none 
of these lectures are for beginners. 


Two living specimens of the Colorado beetle were found in 
Liverpool docks last week ; one was taken on Wednesday on 
board the Spanish S.S. Carolina, which arrived about a week 
previously from New York, bringing sixty head of large cattle 
from Texas ; and it was supposed to have come in the fodder for 
the cattle, which consisted of hay and maize. This was stored 
on deck above the after hatchway close to the saloon, and the 
beetle was taken crawling up the wall inside the saloon near the 
ceiling. The weather having been warm the windows had been 
open, and it could easily find admittance from the adjoining 
fodder, which was all but exhausted. Some delay took place in 
getting the ship into dock, and the cattle disembarked in con- 
sequence of a misunderstanding as to the regulations regarding 
the importation of cattle, so that about a week elapsed before 
the ship got into dock ; and by the time she did get in fresh 
fodder had immediately to be got to supply the cattle. This 
relieves any anxiety which might otherwise have been felt as to 
other specimens having been distributed on shore with any sur- 
plus fodder. The history of the other specimen was not so 
clearly traced. It was said to have fallen from a steamer on to 
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a sail of some craft, and to have been picked up by a bargeman, 
who gave it to a gentleman who took it for identification to Mr. 
Moore of the Free Library and Museum. But as far as can be 
learned it appears to have been taken, if not in the same dock at 
least in the same region of docks as the other one, so may 
have possibly also come from the same source. Credit is due to 
Mr. Moore for the promptitude with which he at once telegraphed 
to the Privy Council the occurrence of both of these specimens. 
Tt is only by such prompt co-operation that the Privy Council 
can expect success in their efforts to exclude this dreaded pest. 


DETAILS are to hand of the volcanic eruption in Ecuador, on 
June 26, referred to in last week’s NATURE, The eruption is sup- 
posed to have originated in Cotopaxi, and the enormous quantity 
of ashes ejected has spread desolation over a wide area. A 
calculation has been made of the quantity of ashes which had 
fallen in thirty hours, and it was estimated that on each square 
kilometer of space 313 kilogrammes of ashes had fallen. A 
mineralogical analysis of the ashes was made with the following 
result :—Volcanic ashes compose of exceedingly fine particles 
of lodestone, vitreous feldspar, hornblende, and an amorphous 
substance. The eruption was accompanied by an enormous and 
destructive flood of mud and water which swept down the rivers 
Cutuchi, San Felipe, and Yanayaco. 


We have received the;Tenth Report of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archeology and Ethnology, at Harvard University 
From this we notice that the scope of the Annual] Reports of the 
Museum has been enlarged, and that it is proposed to print 
special papers on American archeological and ethnological 
matters, so far as the funds will permit. The Museum authorities 
are anxious to receive exchanges for its reports, over 200 copies 
of which are now sent to foreign societies, journals, &c, of 
kindred character, but thus far very few returns have been 
received. We regret to see that of these few only two or three 
come from England. As the formation of a working library is 
one of the objects of the Museum, we would earnestly urge upon 
all workers in this department to lend their aid by sending copies 
of any papers they may publish, and upon all who receive copics 
of the valuable Museum Reports to make what return they can. 


UNDER the conjoint auspices of the Smithsonian Institution and 
the Peabody Museum of Cambridge (U.S.) Mr. Clark Mills was 
recently sent to Florida for the purpose of securing casts of a 
number of Indians held as prisoners of war in the old Spanish 
fort at St. Augustine. We learn that Mr, Mills bas been com- 
pletely successful in this object, having secured excellent like- 
nesses in plaster of sixty-two Indians, representing some ten or 
twelve different tribes. These, it is understood, will be used in 
the preparation of a series of dressed lay figures of Indians in 
the National Museum. 


Tue Nez Percés Indians, who are now giving a good deal of 
trouble to the United States Government, belong to the family of 
the Sahaptins, whose habitat js on both sides of the middle and 
lower Columbia River and its tributaries. Their reservation in 
North-western Idaho has given for several years pasta census of 
1,400, but a large number have refused to live on the reservation 
or conform to treaties made. Their name, it appears, is a 
misnomer, the habit of piercing the nose to receive a white 
shell, having existed only among two other and less important 
branches of the sarne family. According to the Vesion, the Nez 
Percés, while fierce and haughty, are honest, just, and often 
charitable. Though their manner is often cold and reserved, 
they are eminently civil, and on occasion become social and even 
gay. Quick of temper and prone to resent any apparent fraud 
or injustice even more than a wanton injury, they are easily 
appeased, and in general more nearly approach the ‘noble 
savage” of romance than any of the aborigines known to the 
present generation of Americans, Theyfare well and strongly 
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built, of a dark copper colour. The compression of the forehead 


produced in infancy, almost entirely disappears in adults. The 
portion of the tribe settled along the Clearwater and Lapwai 
rivers and their tributaries, and the Kamia, has of late been 
fairly successful in self-maintenance by farming and stock raising, 
The ‘‘non-treaties” roam on the Clearwater and its branches, 
and on the Snake about its forks, the Wallowa valley, however, 
being their favourite pasture ground. They organize great 
hunting expeditions once or twice every year, and as the buffalo 
is not now found west of the Rocky Mountains, are forced to 
cross the Bitter Root range to the plains between the Yellow- 
stone and Missouri rivers, and so come in collision with several 
tribes of their hereditary foes, Regular fishing encampments 
are also formed between June and September on their home 
rivers; and the salmon, with the jerked buffalo meat, and a 
number of esculent roots, are laid up for their long winters. 
Stock is their {main pride and wealth, however, and the herds 
of the independent bands are of a highly patriarchal character. 
Individuals not unfrequently own from one to three thousand 
horses. The labour connected with these partly devolves on a 
class of slaves, who are prisoners of war, and their descendants. 
The Nez Percés have not only been passively peaceable and 
friendly ever since the Louisiana purchase of 1803, but they have 
heen steadfast allies of the U. S. Government in troublous times ; 
and the conduct of the General Government towards them 
appears to betray a want of common sense and honesty, to say 
nothing of gratitude for tried and valuable fidelity. 


THE scientific press of Paris lost last week one of its most 
useful and respected members, M. Montucci, the scientife critic 
of Galignani’s Afessenger, who died after a short illness, at the age 
of seventy. Dr. Henry Montucci, a German by birth, had become 
a Frenchman by naturalisation. Ile wrote a number of books 
in the French language on scientific subjects, his last work being 
a ‘Theory of Progress.” He has written a number of papers 
on mathematics, which have been printed in the Comptes Rendus 
of the French Academy of Sciences. He was sent in 1868 by 
the 'rench Government to England and Scotland, to report on 
the public instruction in these two countries. 


THE next eclipse of the moon is attracting the notice of 
physicists and aéronauts in France. It is proposed to make a 
balloon ascent during the night of August 23-24, in order to 
ascertain whether, independently of clouds, the eclipsed moon 
has a bloody tinge. 


THE new Hétel Dieu, Paris, is now in working order, and 
on Saturday, August 11, it was inaugurated by the President 
ofthe French Republic. It covers a space of 20,000 square 
yards, including gardens. Everything has been organised in 
splendid style, and the most improved methods have been 
adopted by, the architect. The chemical laboratories, on 
an extended scale, have been organised by the exertions of 
Dr. Liouville, as we reported eighteen months ago in our 
“ Notes,” and they are now fitted up. Probably the principal 
feature of the new building is the ventilation. This is accom- 
plished by means of two steam-engines of 40 horse-power each, 
which pump the air to an altitude of 130 |feet from the 
ground, ‘he air is circulated through the rooms of patients after 
having been filtered, and warmed or cooled, as is deemed 
advisable, before being admitted. The circulation is to be kept 
up at a rate of 100 cubic metres per hour per head, The air is 
filtered again and burned alter being used, to destroy infectious 
germs, when it is sent out. 


Tue Mayor and Corporation of Leamington ‘have invited the 
Sanitary Institute to hold its Congress in their town, and the 
invitation has been accepted. The,Congress will meet early in 
October. 
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Pror. MARsi, ,in continuation of his investigation of the 
fossil remains of the Rocky Mountains, announces a new genus 
and species of toothed bird, which he calls Baptornis advenus, 
basing it upon a tarso-metatarsal bone. IIe also describes a 
new fossil lizard, by far exceeding in magnitude any land animal 
hitherto discovered, which must have been fully fifty to sixty 
feet in length. It was probably a herbivorous reptile. It comes 
from a bed on the eastern flank of the Rocky Mountains. 


THE additicns to the Zoological Society’s Gardens include 
two Rufons Tinamons (AAynchotus rufescens) from South 
America, presented by Capt. Fairfax, R.N.; a Spotted Cavy 
(Coclogenys paca) and a Coati (Mesa sa2sica) from South 
America, presented by Mr. J. Trotter; a Gannet (Sz/a bas- 
Sana), British, presented by Mr. 5. N. Sharpe; a Roseate 
Cockatoo (Cacatua roseicapilla) from Australia, presented by 
Miss Potter. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Lonpon.—The Rev. Philip Magnus, in his address at Uni- 
versity College School on the occasion of the distribution of 
prizes, spoke in high terms of the progress which that school 
has made since he himself wasa pupil init. Tle referred espe- 
cially to the extension of science-teaching to the small boys of 
the school, the addition of a physical lecture-room and chemical 
laboratory, and to the fact that the school was one of the first 
to break down the old grammar-school system of teaching, and 
tosec the importance of scientific instruction as well as instruc- 
tion in English and other modern languages. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BrisToL.—The Council have selected 
as Principal of the College, Mr. Alfred Marshall, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge, who will also hold the Pro- 
fessorship of Political Economy. Several reappointments have 
been made in the College staff ; the Lecturership in Mathematics 
and Applied Mechanics is still vacant. The second session will 
begin on October 9, and it is understood that there will be an 
inaugural meeting of some importance. The College Calendar 
will shortly be issned. 


TUsbINGEN.—On the roth instant the University of Tiibingen 
celebrated, in true German style, the 4ooth anniversary of its 
foundation. Among the other honours conferred was that of 
Doctor in the Medical Faculty, upon l’rof. Tyndall. 


JeNA.—The University of Jena has conferred upon Sir C 
Wyville Thomson the degree of Doctor of Thilosophy, ‘* 7/o- 
noris causa.” 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, August 6,—M. Peligot in the chair. 
—Conditions for the principal normals of a curve to be prin- 
cipal normals of a second curve, by M. Serret.—New con- 
siderations on the localisation of cerebral centres regulating 
the co-ordinated movements of articulate and written language, 
by M. Bouilland. A case described in which a young man lost 
the power of writing, though there was no indication of a 
morbid state either in the band or other parts of the right 
arm, and which would commonly be called one of writez’s cramp, 
M. Bouilland attributes it to a like cause to that in aphasia, viz., 
lesion of a cerebral centre regulative of the movements 
involved. And if the co-ordinating centre for oral language is 
(as is thought) in the third circumvolution of the left anterior 
lobe of the brain, it is considered likely that cither in this circum- 
volntion or in the nearest part of another, resides the regulative 
power for the co-operating movements of written language.— 
ixperimental researches made with gases produced by ex- 
plosion of dynamite on various characters of meteorites 
and bolides (continued), by M. Daubrée. The angularity 
of the fragments in many cases indicates that they have 
been subject to strongly-heated and compressed gases only 
during a very short time, probably less than a second, 
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having been separated near the end of the bolide’s course. Small 
quantities of gas may give great effects, and M. Danbrée 
shows that the {encounter of a bolide with alr in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere is a fact of the same order with some 
of his experiments. —Tertiary strata of Vicentin (concluded), by 
MM, Hebert and Munier-Chalmas. -M. Thenard presented 
(from M. Videau, of Blanzy) a remarkable specimen of crystal- 
lised glass, obtained in a Siemens furnace, acting eight months 
and a half.—Spherical refraction; exposition of the laws and 
formule: of Gauss, starting with the principle of the equivalence 
of physical forces, by M. Girand Teulon.—On the formula 
2°" + 1, by M. Pepin. —Observations on a memoir of M, Ilaton 
de la Gonpilliere, entitled ‘* Direct and Inverse Developpoids 
of Various Orders,” by Abbé Aoust.—Observations of the 
planets 170, 171, and 172, at the observatory of Marseilles ; 
discovery of the planet 173 by M. Borrelly, by M. Stephan.— 
Elements and ephemerides of the planet 148 Gallia, by M. 
Bossert.—Reply to some of the objections formulated by M. 
Cosson against the project of formation of a Sabaran sea, by M. 
Rondaire.—Comparative influence of leafy woods and resinous 
woods on rain and the hygrometric state of the air, by M. 
Fautrat. If vapours dissolved in the air were apparent like 
fogs, we should find forests enveloped by a large moist screen, 
and for pine forests the envelope would be greater than for 
others. The forest, too, receives more rain than the neigh- 
bonring land, and the fact is more pronounced in the case of 
pine forests than in others. Pines retain in their branches more 
than half of the water poured on them, while leafy trees let 5S per 
cent. go to the ground.—On the catechines, by M. Gautier. —On 
the ovary during pregnancy, by M, De Linety.—On the quantity 
of hzemoglobin in red blood corpuscles, by M. Malassez. Witha 
new colorimeter he estimated the quantity of haemoglobin in a 
cubic millimetre of blood ; then, dividing this by the number of 
corpuscles in the same volume, he arrived at the average 
quantity of hemoglobin per corpuscles. In Parisians in the 
prime of life the number got was 27°7 to 31°9 mu gr. (or 
millionths of a millionth of a gramme). In health the 
“richness in haemoglobin” varies little in an individual ; 
but in disease it is otherwise. In anzmic persons, the 
quantity varied between 10 and 25 wp gr. Birds which 
have fewer corpuscles than mammalia, have more heenio- 
globin in each. The same holds for fish, reptiles, and 
batrachians, but in these, the increase of haemoglobin does not 
as in birds, compensate the diminution in number of corpuscles. 
Variations in volume (of corpuscles) may explain variations in 
richness in hemoglobin among animal species little apart ; but 
for those far apart one must take account of the presence of a~ 
nucleus, and suppose also modifications of the globular substance. 
—Experiments demonstrating that chloroform has not any action 
either on septicity or on the vibrionians of putrefied blood, by 
M. Feltz. Chloroform, then, cannot serve for separating in 
septic putrefied blood the diastasic from the organic ferments.— 
On a new larval form of Cestoides (second note), by M. Villot. 
—M. Perez made some observations on M. Fol’s opinions 
regarding fecundation of the egg in the star-fish and sea-urchin. 
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MAURITIUS OBSERVATORY 
Reports for 1874 and 1875 of the Observatory, Mauritius 

(Appendices to Minutes of Council No. 9 of 1875, and 

No, 24 of 1876). Mauritius Meteorological Results, 

1874 and 1875. 

*T“HESE Reports give an interesting account of the 

progress of the Royal Alfred Observatory at Mau- 
ritius. The first division is devoted to the “ Buildings, 
Grounds, and Water Supply ;” this is a more important 
division than may be supposed at first sight. It appears 
in the Report for 1874, that in an attempt to arrange the 
grounds extensive pits were formed which were con- 
verted, through heavy rains, into noxious pools; while in 
next year’s Report it is mentioned, under the head 
“ Staff,” that all had acted with “great zeal and per- 
severance notwithstanding occasional attacks of fever 
from which no one bere has been exempt.” The cause is 
indicated to be in a neighbouring marsh left undrained 
since 1872 or 1873. 

In a similar report by the director of an observatory 
in South India to the Government, the construction of a 
road from the Observatory near the sea to another on the 
summit of the Ghats is mentioned as having been placed 
under his superintendence. The surveyor, however, who 
had to see the trace cut out, was unable to induce the 
coolies to accompany him through a certain part of the 
country, as a tiger had there carried away different 
members of a hill tribe. The director requested the 
Government to offer a suitable reward for the death of 
the man-eater, but in vain ; the only reward promised 
being that usually given, the estimated value of the skin, 
The worth of the thing was what it would bring. A 
cooly, unlike a soldier, costs nothing to make him a 
useful machine ; if a few coolies are snapped up by a 
hungry tiger others can always be had equally capable at 
the same daily rate of hire ; the finances of the State do 
not suffer. lf the director of the Observatory, the sur- 
veyor, or any other salaried officer, should be eaten, that 
would be a positive gain to theTreasury, since the pen- 
sion due for previous services would be at once cancelled. 
No one can estimate the financial loss if a healthy officer 
should escape in such a case! 

No Government, of course, would reason in this way, 
and we feel sure that of Mauritius will do what they can 
to make the scientific work they have so well begun as 
little dangerous as possible. : 

There remains, however, an annual source of discomfort 
and mischief in countries like the Mauritius where the 
rainfall is heavy—the “leaking” of the roofs. This isa 
more serious matter, financially speaking, than the health 
of the staff, since the whole objects of the observatory 
may be defeated by the action of humidity on the 
different instruments, including the object-glasses of the 
photo-heliograph, the equatorial, and other telescopes. 
In the Report for 1875 it is remarked that “the roof of 
the main building, which leaked considerably, has been 
repaired on two occasions. It still leaks, however, though 
not nearly as much as it did in February last, when some 
of the rooms were flooded, and books and papers were 
more or less damaged,” &c. The roof of the Magnetic 
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Observatory is also noted as “ now almost water-tight.” 
We hope the importance of this matter will be thoroughly 
appreciated by the Government, since the preservation of 
the instruments and the whole value of the results to be 
obtained from them depends upon it. 

The magnetical instruments have been placed twelve 
feet under ground, We are afraid that this is not a good 
arrangement, Dr. Lamont tried a similar plan at Munich 
during five years, and the damp rotted the wooden 
supports of the roof, &c. He was at last obliged to place 
all the instruments abuve ground. We have also tried a 
similar method for a short period; but the humidity in 
such positions, and especially where the soil is frequently 
saturated with water, is destructive of all satisfactory 
results, The great object sought is constancy of tempera- 
ture, and this can be gained to a great extent by 
placing the instruments within an éxzse room with thick 
ceiling and inner walls. Such a room need be entered 
rarely, and with self-registering apparatus the parts 
requiring manipulation may be placed in an external 
chamber communicating with the instrument room by a 
small opening in the wall. 

Dr. Meldrum, the able and zealous director of the 
observatory, has both magnetical and meteorological self- 
registering apparatus, and in connection with the latter 
he receives meteorological observations from various 
stations, Astronomical work is limited chiefly to certain 
occasional phenomena (the transit of Venus was observed). 
There is a time-ball; a tide-gauge is expected; sun- 
spot pictures are taken with the photo-heliograph ; sea 
observations from ship-logs are studied ; storm-warnings 
are given ; a magnetic survey has been begun, and specia! 
researches are undertaken. 

Among the latter are useful practical studies connected 
with cyclones, which merit the greatest encouragement, 
Dr. Meldrum has noticed in his Report for 1875 the 
difference of his and M. Faye’s views as to cyclonic 
movements. The latter insists that the wind moves in 
circles round the centre, while the former upholds spirally 
inward flowing currents (see NATURE, vol. xii. p. 458). 
This difference involves a most important question. 
According to the usual rule, as M. Faye says, the centre 
of the cyclone is at right angles to the direction of the 
wind ; according to the other the wind is blowing towards 
the centre. That is an exaggeration of Dr. Meldrum’s 
view ; but in the Report for 1875 he says (Art. 90) that if 
a ship runs before the wind to north-west, believing the 
centre of the cyclone to be to north-east, the latter may 
really be to north or to north by west ; that is to say, may 
make an angle of 45° or even of only 34° with the wind 
direction, We cannot accept Mr. Meldrum’s theory of 
spiral cyclonic movements with the associated ascending 
currents, in which we have never seen any reason to 
believe ; but we think there is considerable evidence for 
affirming that the angle made by the direction of the 
surface wind and that of the cyclone centre is generally 
less than yo° ; and we do not think that M. Faye, in his 
effort to apply mechanical principles to the movements of 
the aérial masses, has had all the conditions of the problem 
before him, a fact which will appear more evident when 
the results we have obtained relatively to the movements 
of the atmosphere and the directions of the lines of equal 
barometric pressure are taken into consideration. 
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We have need, however, of more exact observations in 
cyclones at different distances from the centres, as we 
think it not improbable that the angle which the wind 
makes with the direction of the centre may vary with the 
distance from it as well as with the wind velocity. 

Dr, Meldrum has also found periods for the frequency 
of cyclones and for the amount of rainfall agrecing with 
the decennial period of sunspots. It will be difficult, we 
think, to obtain quite satisfactory results for the cyclones, 
as the amount of evidence which will prove the existence 
of one will vary with the individual judging. A gale with 
a certain amount of veering or backing experienced by 
some ships may belong toa cyclone or it may not, there 
is no precise measure in many cases where there is not a 
sufficiently wide distribution of ships. No measure, also, 
is taken of the dimensions of the cylone or velocity 
of the wind, which it would be desirable to include in 
such an investigation. Some theorists insist that all 
winds are cyclonic. In any case we are inclined to believe 
that if such a decennial period exist it will be more accu- 
rately determined by measurements of the wind velocity 
for several years at fixed stations in different parts of the 
world. The question of such a period for the rainfall will, 
we have no doubt, receive ultimately a distinct answer 
from the observations at such stations, many series of 
which Dr. Meldrum has already collected and discussed 
with results in favour of the existence of such a period. 

Meteorological results for 1874 and 1875 have also 
been published, and these include a number of im- 
portant tables relating especially to the climatology of 
the Island. JOHN ALLAN BROUN 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


A New London Flora; or, Handbook to the Botanical 
Localities of the Metropolitan Districts. By E. Ch. 
de Crespigny, M.D. (London; Hardwicke and Bogue, 
1877.) 

THERE are some local floras which have more than a 

local value, from the interspersion of critical notes on the 

species and sub-species by competent authorities. Of 
this character are Leighton’s “ Flora of Shropshire,” and 

Bromfield’s of the Isle of Wight. Others, of more modest 

pretensions, aim only at supplying information of interest 

to collectors or to those engaged in investigating the facts 
connected with the geographical distribution of plants; 
and these possess the advantage that their moderate size 
enables them to be used as pocket-companions. To this 
latter category belongs the little volume we have now 
before us, which strikes us as being a very good volume of 
its kind, The greater part is occupied by a list of species 

(alphabetical, so as to avoid the necessity of an index) of 

Phanerogams and Cryptogams, with the general distribu- 

tion or special habitats attached. The nomenclature is 

that of the “ London Catalogue of British Plants of 1874,” 

unencumbered by any disquisitions as to specific or 

varietal distinctions, or the limits of natural orders. Of 
the 1,665 Phanerogams and Vascular Cryptogams included 
in the “London Catalogue,” no fewer than 1,250 are 
found within the limits of the metropolitan flora. “These 
limits, as understood in Dr. de Crespigny’s volume, are, 
however, somewhat vague. They are stated to include 
an “average thirty-mile radius,” but the radius appears 
to extend considerably further in some directions than in 
others. Thus, while we find a reference to the well- 
known localities for Hymenophyllum tunbridzense’ near 
Tunbridge Wells, and Osmunde regalis near Haslemere, 


there is none to that of Axemone Pilsatidla near Hitchen. 
These irregularities are, however, no doubt partly due to 
the direction of the author’s individual researches, which 
seem to have been carried out with great zeal and accu- 
racy, and to have extended over many years. The rest 
of the volume is occupied by a list of seventy-five locali- 
ties, the scarcest and most interesting species of the 
locality being included in each list, distinguishing those 
which are authenticated by the author himself—by far 
the larger number. We can confidently recommend this 
volume to those interested in the flora of the metropolitan 
district. 


Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indiaus. By 
Washington Matthews. (Washington: Government 
Printing-office, 1877). 

THE United States Geological and Geographical Survey 

deserves the highest eredit for publishing a work which 

pedantic red-tapeism might have thoughtdid not belong to 
its province, and Mr, Matthews deserves equal credit for 
the care, thoroughness and scientific precision with which 
he has compiled it. We hope that so good an example 
will find many imitators, The Hidatsa (Hidacha), or 
Minnetari Indians, are a branch of the Dakota family, 
and now form one of the three tribes whose scanty relics 
inhabit the permanent village at Fort Berthold. The two 
other tribes are the Mandans and the Arickaris, and the 
linguistic relations of the community form one of the 
most interesting and important facts ever presented to the 
notice of the philologist. ‘‘ This trio of savage clans,” 
says Mr. Matthews, “ although now living in the same 
village, and having been next-door neighbours to one 
another for more than a hundred years on terms of peace 
and intimacy, and toa great extent intermarried, speak, 
nevertheless, totally distinct languages, which show no per- 
ceptible inclination to coalesce. The Mandan and Hi- 

datsa languages are somewhat alike, and probably of a 

very distant common origin ; but no resemblance has yet 

been detected between either of these and the Arickaree. 

Almost every member of each tribe understands the lJan- 

guages of the other tribes, yet he speaks his;own most 

fluently ; so it isnot an uncommon thing to hear adialogue . 

carried on in two languages, one person, for instance, 

questioning in Mandan, and the other answering back in 

Grosventre (Hidatsa), and wice versd. Many of them 

understand the Dakota, and use it as a means of inter- 

communication, and all understand the sign-langnage.” 

It should be added, as another curious philological fact 

that reduplication in verbs, which is a prominent feature 

of the Dakota, occurs in only one instance in the closely- 
allied Hidatsa. Asin many other savage idioms, slight 
differences exist between the language of the women and 
of the men, the former tending to substitute v for @, and 
the latter preferring /and x, But the ethnologist as well 
as the philologist will find plenty of materials for study 
and reflection, Polygamy is practised, and a man usually 
marries bis brother’s widow, unless she object to the 
arrangement. Elopement sometimes takes place, divorce 
very rarely. ‘As with other western tribes, it is improper 
for a man to hold a direct conversation with his mother- 
in-law ; but this custom seems to be falling into disuse.” 

Males sometimes have four names, all containing the 

same noun, but a different adjective, and the names are 

afterwards solemnly changed once or even oftener. 

Coloured beads and pendants are made of pounded glass 

procured from the Europeans ; the process of making 

them is very elaborate, and the antiquity of the art may 
be gathered from the fact that triangular pendants were 
used, “not as ornaments only, but as evidences of 
betrothal, as long ago as the oldest men can remember.” 

Morally, the Hidatsa seem among the best of the 

Indians ; they are described as industrious, honest, and 

peaceable, with fine physiques, light complexions, and 

great powers of endurance. 


Atigust 23, 1877] 
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Across Central America. By J. W. Boddam Whetham, 

(London: Hurst and Blackett, 1877.) 
THIS is a thoroughly readable and exceedingly instructive 
narrative, by a capable observer, of a journey through a 
country not often visited by travellers, and of which 
English readers probably know little or nothing. Mr. 
Whetham gives an interesting account of some of the 
wonderful ruins which exist in Central Amezica, and we 
can commend his work to our readers as possessing both 
novelty and interest. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communuattons, 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of cont- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


The Contractile Filaments of the Teasel 


THE observations of my son Francis on the contractile fila- 
ments protruded from the glands of Dipsacus,! offer so new and 
remarkable a fact in the physiology of plants, that any confirma- 
tion of them is valuable. 1 hope therefore that you will publish 
the appended letter from Prof. Cohn, of Breslau, whom every 
one will allow to be one of the highest authorities in Europe on 
such a subject. Prof. Cohn’s remarks were not intended for 
publication, but he has kindly allowed me to lay them before 
your readers. 

Extract front Prof. Cohn’s Letter :— 


“Immediately after the receipt of your very kind letter of 
July 26 1 went to fetch Dipsacus, several species of which grow 
in our Botanic Garden ; and proceeding after your recommenda- 
tions, I put transverse sections of the cup-like bases of young 
leaves, or the epidermis of these parts carefully removed from 
the green parenchyma, into distilled water. 1 thus had the 
pleasure of witnessing with my own eyes this most curious dis- 
covery. First I ascertained the anatomical structure of the 
pear-like glands which are rather elegant and remarkable. 
From the basal cell rises the stalk-cell, in the second story 
there are two cells, in the third fonr, and in the uppermost 
series eight cuneiform cells converging to the centre. But you 
may conceive how much I was surprised by seeing the filiform 
protuberances issuing from the apex of the glands ; it was qnite 
a perplexing spectacle. The filaments are, in their refrangibility, 
very hke the pseudopodia of some Rhizopods (2g., Arcella or 
Difflugia). I followed their changes for some time, and remarked 
quite definitely, as 1 find described in the paper of Mr. Francis 
Darwin how the protuberances slowly lengthen out, crook tbem- 
selves hooklike or winding, and get knobbed either at the summit 
or midway; I saw the knobs or beads glide down the thread, and 
at last be sucked into a globular mass adhering to the giand. 
1 saw the protuberances always rise between the septa of two 
or more adjoining cells, but nearly as frequently between the 
Jateral septa as on theapical centre. Generally there were many 
protuberances on the same gland, pressed forward out of dit- 
ferent spots ; sometimes I saw two diverging branches proceed 
from the same point like a pair of compasses, each behaving 
independently in its changes, But the most curious appearance 
in these protuberances was a constant waving undulation along 
their extension, sometimes slower and perceptible with difficulty, 
sometimes vigorous and quicker, but never ceasing ; more deli- 
cate filaments appeared to me very lke Vibrio, or the vibra- 
tory flagella of some Infusoria. Not finding a special description 
of the waving movements of the filaments in your son’s paper, 
I asked some of my pupils if they saw anything remarkable in 
the filaments, without indicating what, but they all took the 
same impression as myself. The only facts I have not yet been 
able to witness of your son’s discoveries are Figs. 6, 14, 15, and 
the moniliform contraction ; nor have I yet found time to apply 
chemical reagents, of which your son has made such good use. 

‘© Of course I am not able, after two days’ inspection, to form 


® Abstract published in Prec. Roy. Soc., 1877, No. 179; published in fult 
in Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, July, 1877. 


a definite judgment about the true nature of the filiform protu- 
berances. Putting aside the hypothesis of a parasitic Rhizopod, 
there are two probabilities which still balance in my mind, 
as clearly stated by your son. (1) The protuberances are secre- 
tions of some colloidal matter, absorbing water, but insoluble 
in it ; the movements are physical (not vital ones), the elonga- 
tion of the filaments depending upon the imbibition, their con- 
traction on the withdrawal of water by different reagents. There 
are such substances, ¢¢., myeléne, which shows rather similar 
changes in water. Please also to repeit the experiments I 
performed at the meeting of the British Association last year. 
Into a cylindrical glass containing soluble silicate of alkali 
(Wasserglas), diluted with half its amount of water, put a small 
piece of crystallised chloride of iron; from the fragment there 
rises a hollow reddish tube growing upwards and moving very 
quickly, likean Enteromorpha. But if you put into the diluted 
silicate some rofochloride of iron (the latter is usually in the form 
of a powder, but may easily be brought by gentle pressure ot 
the fingers into crumb-like masses), then from the lumps there 
arise innumerable filaments, very delicate and transparent, very 
like the glass threads of Hyalonema, which rise in fascicules 
vertically till they reach the surface of the fluid. 

‘* But I cannot deny that the general impression produced by 
Dipsacus does not contradict the hypothesis that the changes of 
the filaments are the vital phenomena of protoplasmic pseudo- 
podia. 

‘*A French biologist (whose name I cannot just now 
remember) has proved many years ago (I think in an early 
number of the Bzd/. de la Soc. Bot. de France) that the water in 
the cups of Dipsacus is not a simple collection of rain in a 
gutter, but a secretion of the leaf bases. If this be truly the 
case, it is quite probable that the glands may have a special 
adaptation for this purpose. Indeed, I should not hesitate to 
agree with the vital theory, if there were any analogy known in 
plants. But further study of the phenomenon and the repeti- 
tion of the chemical reactions which your son has already 
indicated, will, I hope, in a short time enable me to form a more 
decided judgment in this perplexing dilemma. 

“Inthe meantime I am happy to congratulate Mr. Francis 
Darwin and yourself on account of the extraordinary discovery 
he has made, and the truly scientific paper in which he has 
elaborated it, and which has added a series of quite unexpected 
facts to the physiology of plants.” 


In a subsequent letter, Prof. Cohn describes what appear to 
him as thinned points or pores in the cell wall of the glands from 
which the filaments seem to be protruded. He also mentions 
the very curious fact which he has discovered, that by adding 
iadine to the detached epidermis of the leaf cups of Dipsacus 
the whole fluid contents of the epidermis cells turn blue like 
diluted starch paste, although no starch grains are met with in 
any epidermis cell except in the stomata.’ He adds that the 
basal cell of the gland becomes blue, while the rest of it and the 
excreted globules are stained yellow. 

I may add that I have heard from Prof. Hoffmann, of Giessen, 
that he formerly observed contractile filament of a somewhat 
similar nature on the annulus of Agaricus muscarius. He has 
described them in the Botanische Zeitung, 1853, and figured them, 
ibid., 1859, tab, xi. Fig. 17. CHARLES DARWIN 

Down, Beckenham, August 15 


Relations between Sun and Earth 


Pror. BALFouR STEWART in the last of his exceedingly 
interesting articles in NATURE (vol. xvi. p.45) on the suspected 
relations between the sun and theearth, winds up with an appeal 
(which I should like to see promptly responded to by the Govern- 
ment here as well as at home) in favour of the establishment of 
some institution to keep a daily watch upon the luminary that is 
found to exercise such a marvellous control over terrestrial mag- 
netism and meteorology. He also mentions incidentally the 
discovery by Dr. Hunter that the famines in Southern India 
have a period of recurrence which is nearly the same as that of 
sun-spot frequency. This is no doubt an exceedingly plausible 
hypothesis inasmuch as five out of the six years of drought 
mentioned by Dr. Hunter as preceding the years of famine 


* Prof. Cohn adds that the blue coloration of the epidermis by iodine 
occurs in the leaves of Ornithogalum. 
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during the present century fall within the group of minimum 
sun-spot years, the sixth (1854) being also a year of relatively 
few sun-spots (19 2 according to Wolf). 

Dr. Hunter's avowed object, however, in writing his pamphlet 
was to prove that a cycle of drought sufficient to cause famine 
existed throughout the w/o/e of Southern India, and with this 
end in view he has been content to show that a cycle of rainfall 
corresponding with the period of solar maculation existed merely 
for one single station, viz., Madras. 

Having found a decided correspondence between the rainfall 
of Madras and the eleven-year period of sun-spots, he thence 
argues somewhat hastily that the same conditions apply through- 
out the whole of Southern India, This hasty generalisation from 
the results of-one station situated in a vast continent, the rainfall 
of which varies completely both in amount and the season in 
which it falls, according to Iecality, has been strongly contested 
by Mr, Blanford, the Government meteorologist, who on making 
a careful comparison of the raintalls of seven stations, three of 
which—Madras, Bangalore, and Mysore—are in Southern India, 
the others being Bombay, Nagpore, Jubbulpore, and Calcutta, 
finds that with the exception of Nagpore in Central India, which 
shows some slight approach to the same cyclical variation which 
is so distinctly marked in the Madras registers, the rest of the 
stations form complete exceptions to the rule adduced for Madras, 
in many of them the hypothetical order of relation being reversed. 
Mr. Elanford, however, shows that underlying the above irregu- 
larities a certain cyclical variation exists on the average at all the 
stations, the amount nevertheless being so insignificant (not more 
than 9 per cent. of the total falls) that it could not possibly be 
considered of sufficient magnitude to become a direct factor in 
the production of famine. It thus appears that the cycle of 
rainjall which is considered to be the most important element in 
causing peciodic famines, has only been proved satisfactorily for 
tbe town of Madras. It may perhaps hold for the Carnatic 
and Northern Siccars—the country immediately surrounding 
Madras, though, owing perhaps to the want of rainfall registers 
in these districts, evidence with regard to this point is still 
wanting. 

Though Dr. Hunter has thus been only partially successful, I 
would not attempt to detract in any way from the value of his 
able pamphlet, so far as it goes, an indirect effect of which has 
been to stimulate meteorological inquiry and research in the 
same direction throughout India. The meteorology of this 
country, from its peculiar and tropical position, is in such com- 
plete unison with any changes that may arise from oscillations in 
the amount of solar radiation and their effects upon the velocity 
and direction of the vapour-bearing winds, that a careful study 
of it cannot fail to discover meteorological periodicities in close 
connection with corresponding periods of solar disturbance. In 
connection with the previous remarks, and as showing what a 
close connection exists between solar and terrestrial meteorology, 
I may observe that Mr. Hill, the meteorologist for the North- 
West Provinces, and myself, have coincidently discovered the 
existence of a remarkable cycle in the w/z/er rainfall of Northern 
India, between the latitudes of 20° and 30°, corresponding é- 
zersely with the period of solar spots, 7¢, the maximum winter 
raintall comcides with the minimum period of sun-spots, and 
vice versa. 

As a failure of the winter rains in the Northern Provinces in 
1860-61 (years of maximum sun-spot) has been the cause of a 
severe famine, this theory, if completely established, would not 
lie without its value in the economical administration of the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab. I have not at present 
examined the rainfalls of all the stations in the Upper Provinces, 
but Mr. Hill, having readier access to them than myself, has 
probably done so to a larger extent, and tells me that the results 
of his investigations are similar to my own in bearing out the 
preceding hypothesis. A theory is not wanting to account for 
this tendency to vary inversely with the sun-spots, if we, 
according to opinion held by Drs. Hahn and Képpen, Prof. Piazzi 
Smyth, and Mr. Pogson, the Government astronomer at Madras, 
assume that the sun’s heat is greater in years of minimum 
sun-spot. For in these years the anti-trade current, the descent 
of which upon the Himalaya and Northern India in the winter 
is generally understood to be the vehicle of the rain at that 
season, would be owing to the increased evaporation over the 
Southern Indian Ocean, reinforced with a larger supply of 
vapour than usual], while in years of maximum sun-spot the supply 
would be smaller. At all events, whatever be the real cause, 
the facts as far as we have gone, are exceedingly favourable to 
the existence of such a cycle. Calcutta, though lying close to 
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the tropics, and therefore coming in for a small share of winter 
rainfall, still shows the preceding relation to a wonderful extent, 
and as its register of rainfall extends farther back than most of 
the other North Indian rainfalls, furnishes a more trustworthy 
result than many other stations whose rainfalls registered only 
for short periods scarcely afford more than a slight balance of 
probability in favour of the assumption. The following table is 
arranged in a double series of years occupying the same position 
in the spot-cycle, and gives the average rainfall for each double 
series for the months of November, December, January, 
February, March, and April, from 1837 to 1876 inclusive. I 
have indicated the groups containing the years of maximum and 
minimum sun-gpot. The maximum rainfall will be seen to occur 
in the latter, and the minimum in the former group. 


Calcutta Rainfall during the months of November, December, 
January, February, March, and April, 


Average 
rainfall of 
Years. group 
in inches. 
11th 1876 1865 1854 1843 Group contain- 8-49 
Ist 1877 1860 1855 1844 ne eae on 
2nd 1867 1856 1845 sun-spot. 
3rd 1868 1857 1846 5°93 
4th 1869 1858 1847 a si 
5th 1870 1859 1848 1837 ae veaces 5 
6th 1871 1860 1849 1838 maximum Bras 
sun-spot, 
7th 1872 1861 1850 1839 | . 
Sth 1873 1862 1851 1840} en wid 
oth 1874 1863 1852 1841 } Boi 
loth 1875 1864 1853 1842 § 5 
Eleventh series repeated ... ee 8-49 


Further analysis only tends to render the connection still more 
evident, but I have no time to add anything further. In conclu- 
sion I need only remark that Jerusalem, which is situated 
somewhere about the same latitude as Lahore, and receives its 
total annual supply during the winter months alone, fully bears 
out the hypothesis as far as records show from 1846 to 1859. 

Bankipore, Patna E. D. ARCHIBALD 


Reproduction by Conjugation 


In Prof. Allen Thomson’s Inaugural Address to the British 
Association, I find the following sentence, referring to the 
simplest form of sexual reproduction amung cryptogams, known 
as conjugation :—‘‘In more ordinary cases, as in Spirogyra, 
where the embryo is formed in one of the two cells, it seems to 
be indifferent in which of them it is formed.” If my own expe- 
rience may be taken as trustworthy and adequate, there is one 
fact in connection with this phenomenon which would seem to 
show that it may not be altoyether indifferent, and that the dif- 
ferentiation of male and female elements may be carried back 
even one step further than is stated by this distinguished biologist. 
When two filaments—which we may call A and B—are conju- 
gating, then, as far as my observation bas gone, the direction of 
conjugation is uniformly the same, z.e., either the contents of 
every cell in A pass over into the adjacent cell of B, or the 
reverse ; we never find the contents of some of the cells of A 
passing over into B, and the contents of some of the cells of I 
passing over into A. If thisis so, and if we call the filament 
in which the zygospores are ultimately produced A, then it is 
clear that we may fairly call A the female and B the male fila. 
ment ; and it would appear certain that there must be some 
hitherto undetected difference between them. My own obser- 
vations in this respect relate almost exclusively to Spirogyra, 
and I shall be very glad to know if they are confirmed, or 
otherwise, by those of more experienced algologists. 

ALFRED W, BENNETT 


The Greenland Foehn 


TIoFFMEYER’S facts respecting spells of warm weather in the 
Arctic winter, as reported in Nature, vol. xvi. p. 294, are 
very interesting, but his explanation of them seems demonstrably 
insufficient. He thinks they are a phenomenon of the same kind 
with the oekn of the Alps, which latter he explains by saying 
that a wind which at its origin is saturated with moisture will, 
when it is forced over a mountain chain, be raised 1° Cent. for 
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every 200 metres of hcight of the mountains. 
gained is liberated in the condensation of the vapour. 
this is satisfactory as regards the Fock. 

But this will not account for a rise of the temperature of 
Southern Greenland from its mean December temperature, 
which, according to Dové’s map, is below freezing, to 14° C. 
A rise of 14° C. would require, according to the above law, a 
mountain chain 2,00 metres, or about 8,000 feet in height, and 
there is none in Greenland approaching this. 

1 used to think that great rises of temperature in the Arctic 
winter were dne to the wind tearing up the frozen surface of the 
sea, and liberating the heat of the water below ; but this will not 
account for an increase of temperature above freezing. I have 
no explanation to offer. JosEPH JOHN MurRPHY 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, Co. Antrim, Augnst 13 


I believe 


Does Sunshine Extinguish Fire? 


It is a popular belief that a fire will not burn if exposed to 
the sun, and, from all I have observed, it seems well founded. 
Can any of yonr readers favour me with an explanation of the 
phenomenon, if true ; or is it a mere superstition ? 

Schwarzwald, August IT CHARLES WATSON 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE OPPOSITION OF Mars, 1877.—The present oppo- 
sition of the planet Mars offers conditions so nearly 
analogous to those of the opposition in 1862, that the 
many fine drawings made in that year, a number of 
which are contained in vol. xxxii. of the ‘ Memoirs” of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, become available for 
comparison with such as may be made during the actual 
opposition. 
sented to the earth, and our depression from the martial 
equator is sensibly the same ; thus, at opposition in 1862 
the angle of position of the visible (southern) pole was 
145°3 and the earth’s depression —22°7, while at the 
opposition of 1877 the figures are respectively 160°°3 and 
-—22°5. The least distance of Mars from the earth in 
1862 was 0°406, while in 1877 it is 0°377. 

Notwithstanding Secchi observing in 1858 found the 
features upon the disc of Mars irreconcilable with those 
delineated in Madler’s drawings made under similar cir- 
cumstances in 1830, it was sufficiently evident at the 
opposition of 1862 that these differences are to be attri- 
buted to the temporary conditions occasioned by clouds 
of varying density, form, and extent, in the atmosphere 
of the planet itself, heightened perhaps in some degree 
by the state of our own atmosphere at the times of the 
observations. A striking instance in support of this 
conclusion was afforded by Mr. Lockyer’s observations 
on September 25, 1862. At 10h. 44m., when his drawing 
No, 14 was completed, the well-known spot a of Madler 
was guite invisible, while when No. 15 was made shortly 
afterwards, this spot was “among the most prominent 
features upon the planet’s disc.” 

There would appear now to be little doubt that the 
green and red portions of the disc do really represent 
seas and continents, and are not due to the effect of con- 
trast, another explanation which has been suggested. 
During the actual favourable appearance of the planet, we 
may expect that measures will be made which will admit 
of a closer determination of the position of the axis of 
rotation than any yet obtained. The results at present 
upon record are (1) Sir W. Herschel’s, which assigns for 
the longitude of the ascending node of the equator of 
Mars upon his orbit, 79° 27’ for 1872, and for the obliquity 
of his ecliptic 28° 42’. The reduction by Oudemann’s of 
Herschel’s measures, make these figures 79° 18’ and 
20° 53’ respectively ; (2) Schroeter’s, as given by M. Terby, 
which places the south pole in 172° 54°7, with latitude 
60° 332, whence we find for 1798, longitude of ascending 
node of equator on orbit, 84° 54’, obliquity of ecliptic 
27°57’ for 1798 ; and (3) Oudemann’s reduction of Bessel’s 


Tieebeat thus | 


The same hemisphere of the planet is pre- | 


measures with the Kénigsberg heliometer, made September 
28, 1830, January 21, 1835, and February 11, 1837, giving 
for the place of the ascending node 80° 50’, and for the 
obliquity 27°17’ for 1834. With the last values which 
have been generally adopted, we have for the ascending 
node of the equator of Mars upon the earth’s equator 
(N), and its inclination thereto (1) :— 


@) ‘ ‘ 
47 42 + o°50 (f — 1850) 
39 52 — 0°25 (¢ — 1850). 


N 
iL 


The following table showing the angle of position of 
the visible pole of Mars, and the elevation of the earth 
above the plane of his equator, at the oppositions between 
1850 and 1880, has been calculated from the above 
elements, and may be of interest to some readers ; the 
least distance of Mars from the earth is added :— 


Date of Position of Elevation of | Least distance 
opposition, visible pole. earth, of Mars, 
oO Oo e 

Tag2mjan..| 24 23 10 9 SN. 0'660 
lostebebe 26 =. 34346... 22 6 N- 0675 
TssemApriy 2... 35 2 ... 23) 30\N- 0°625 
1858, May 15 ... 4045 .. 12 4N. O°514 
1860, July 17 192 34 10 475. 0°391 
1862, Oct. 5 145 17 BED AVP IS 07406 
1864, Nov, 30 142037) 6 29 S. 07534 
1867, Jan. 10 343 54 10 24.N. 0636 
1869, Feb. 13... 7 37 21 40 N. 0°677 
1871, March 19... = 28 35 24 53.N 0°636 
1873, Feb. 13... 41% 2 17 59 N 0563 
1875, June 19 209 7 0515S © 433 
1877, Sept. 5 160 14 22 318 0'377 
1879, Nov. 12 138 48 13.54/59 "452 


A glance at this table exhibits a well-known condition 


| that when Mars is nearest to the earth and when we have 


consequently the best opportunities of studying the 
features upon his disc, his southern hemisphere is always 
directed to the earth, and hence we are likely to be better 
acquainted with that hemisphere than with the northern 
one, which is turned towards the earth only at the greater 
distances of Mars, 


THE SATELLITES OF SATURN.—A series of observa- 
tions of all the eight satellites of Saturn by Prof. Asaph 
Hall, dated from Washington in December, 1876, has at 
last made its appearance in No. 2,145 of the Astronontische 
Nachrichten. 


SATELLITES OF MARS.—A telegram from the Smith- 
sonian Institution to M. Leverrier, received August 19, 
notifies the extraordinary discovery of two satellites of 
Mars by Prof. Asaph Hall, of the U.S. Naval Observatory 
at Washington. The telegram runs thus: “Two satel- 
lites of Mars by Hall at Washington, first elongation 
west, August 18, eleven hours, Washington distance, 
eighty seconds, period thirty hours, distance of second, 
fifty seconds.” 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
PLYMOUTH, Zzesday 


ee Plymouth Meeting of the British Association has 

not realised, as far as numbers are concerned, the 
success which we anticipated last week, and which was 
indicated by the business done on the days immediately 
preceding the opening of the meeting. 

The attendance of the regular members from a 
distance has been very good indeed, and can compare 
favourably with meetings that have gone before it, 
but the visit of the British Association, while opening 
wide the gates of hospitality of the people of Ply- 
mouth, does not seem to have awakened the scientific 
interest of the cnmmunity sufficiently to cause many 
to enlist in its ranks. It is seldom that so small a 
number of local members have been added to the list 
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of members and associates at the annual meeting of 
the British Association. Yet Plymouth and its sur- 
roundings have a well-known scientific reputation, and 
the falling off in numbers of the present meeting must 
rather be looked for to the fact that one of the two sister- 
towns to Plymouth has, asa body, held aloof from the 
Association, than to any want of scientific interest 
pervading the great port of the west of England. 

At the opening meeting on the evening of Wednesday 
last, there was a fair attendance, but the noble Guildhall 
was not filled. It is estimated that about 1,300 persons 
were present, including the members of the General 
Committee, who, as usual, were accommodated with 
seats on the platform. The business commenced by the 
Mayor of Plymouth introducing to the meeting the 
President, Prof. Allen Thomson. It was, we believe, 
intended as a graceful compliment to its host, the town 
of Plymouth, that the British Association requested the 
mayor to take the place of the retiring president, Prof, 
Andrews, who is absent through illness. The meeting 
went off very well and the presidential address was, not- 
withstanding its difficult and abstruse nature, listened to 
with profound attention, and commanded the respect 
which must be paid to anything con.ing from so high an 
authority upon embryology as Prof, Allen Thomson. 

On the next morning the sectional addresses were de- 
livered, some of which appeared in our last issue and others 
we give in the presentnumber. In Section A the address 
by Prof. Carey Foster, F.R.S., was warmly received and 
elicited great applause when he spoke of the radiometer 
and of the great value of the researches of Mr. Crookes, 
notwithstanding the recent utterances of an influential 
inover in Scientific circles which might have a tendency to 
depreciate the value of those researches. Prof, Haughton, 
of Dublin, read two papers, the hrst upon a method of 
calculating the absolute duration of geological periods, 
and the second, a reply to Prof. Newcomb upon the 
co-efficient of acceleration of the moon’s mean motion as 
illustrated by the original account of the solar eclipse of 
Agathocles, Upon both papers an interesting discussion 
took place. 

At the same section Prof. Osborne Reynolds read a 
paper (which we publish to-day) upon the rate of pro- 
gression of groups of waves and the rate at which energy 
is transmitted by waves. The paper was illustrated by 
a very beautiful model in which the progression of wave- 
groups was made visible to the audience by means of a 
long series of light pendulums connected elastically with 
one another. 

Friday was a great day in Section A as far as attend- 
ance was concerned, It had been announced the day 
before that Mr. Preece would ‘read a paper on the tele- 
phone and show it at work, and that Sir William 
Thomson would make a communication to the section on 
the possibility of life on a meteoric stone falling on the 
earth, In anticipation of these two papers the room of 
Section A was crowded from an early hour, and although 
there were several long mathematical papers on the list, 
the non-mathematical visitors waited in the most patient 
manner for the papers they had come to hear. It so 
happened, however, that the papers that appeared so dry 
to those waiting for something else were of the very 
highest interest and value to mathematicians and astro- 
nomers ; especially that by Prof. J. C. Adams on his dis- 
covery of original papers by Newton which proved that that 
great philosopher had solved some of the most important 
lunar problems, the solution of which has been till now 
attributed to a much later date, and proving most con- 
clusively that Newton had never fallen into the error 
which for years had been attributed to him. 

__ Sir Wm. Thomson’s paper on the possibility of a meteor- 
ite becoming the vehicle of animal life to this earth from 
another planet, or heavenly body, was evidently listened 
to with much enjoyment. Sir William sees no difficulty 


in the assumption that animals or germs might without 
injury be conveyed to this earth by meteorites if protected 
in the crevices of the meteoric mass, and much amuse- 
ment was caused by his saying that though the outside 
shell of a meteoric stone might be incandescent from the 
friction caused by its flight through the terrestrial atmo- 
sphere, yet within a crevice of that stone might be con- 
cealed a Colorado beetle, which, falling on the earth, 
might become the father of a large and prosperous 
family. The aniusement caused by this quaint idea was 
increased to roars of laughter when Prof. Haughton, with 
his well-known wit, ridiculed the idea of the transmission 
of living animals by meteorites, and said that if Sir 
William Thomson had spoken of a Colorado beetle 
arriving by a meteoric stone becoming the mother of a 
large number of baby Colorado beetles he might have 
felt some sort of alarm, but he didn’t care how many 
papa beetles came, so long as they left the mamma 
Colorado beetles at home. 

Mr. Preece followed with his paper on the telephone. 
The room was crowded to excess and the paper was of 
the highest possible interest, and not only illustrated by 
diagrams and the instruments themselves, but the latter 
were connected by wires with the post-office at Plymouth, 
about a quarter of a mile off and with that at Exeter 
some fifty miles away. By means of Bell’s articulating 
telephone the human voice was distinctly conveyed and 
conversations were carried on between the two stations. 
Owing to induction from the parallel wires between 
Plymouth and Exeter, there was a confused roar as from 
hail pattering on a window pane, and no words could be 
heard, but in his lecture in the Guildhall on the following 
evening, the traffic was stopped for ten minutes, and a 
conversation was carried on by the human voice between 
Plymouth and Exeter. The Guildhall on the occasion of 
Mr. Preece’s lecture, was crammed almost to suffocation, 
and the discourse lasted two hours and a half; the 
lecture was upon telegraphy, but the telephone was 
undoubtedly the chief attraction. 

The instrument was again described in Section G this 
afternoon by the inventor, Dr. Graham Bell, who arrived 
from Liverpool yesterday ; he was received with enthu- 
siastic applause, and a most interesting series of 
experiments were shown in illustration of his paper. 

At the General Committee Meeting yesterday, a letter 
from the city of York was read by the secretary, inviting the 
British Association to celebrate their jubilee or fiftieth 
anniversary in that city in consideration of the fact that the 
first meeting of the Association was held at York in 1831. 
The invitation was unanimously accepted. 

After some quiet discussion the resolution that the Asso- 
ciation should visit Nottingham in 1879, and Swansea in 
1880, was carried unanimously ; whereupon Prof. Haughton 
rose, and, amidst great laughter, expressed his regret at 
the proceedings terminating so peacefully, for, as an Irish- 
man, he never liked to see a good fight stopped. Mr. 
Spottiswoode is to be president at the Dublin meeting. 

Some wholesome resolutions have been approved of by 
the Council on the regulations as to the admission of 
papers to be read in the various sections, With regard 
to the discontinuance of Section F the Council ask the 
General Committee to report more fully on the reasons 
which have induced them to recommend this step. 


PLyMoutH, HVednesday 
[By Telegraph). 
The following grants were passed at the meeting of the 
General Committee held at the Royal Ilotel to-day. The 


names of the members who would be entitled to call on the 
general treasurer for the respective grants are prefixed :— 


Mathematics and Physics, 
Cayley, Prof.—Continuation ot Borckhardt’s Tables 
Foster, Prof. Carey.—Observation of Atmospheric Elec- 
TricliysataNTACCiyatyess |) ee 2s ne eT 
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& 
Glaisher, Mr. J—Luminous Meteors... ... 2 ou. us 10 
Joule, Dr.—Determination of the Mechanica} Equivalent 
Oiblent(renewed) ne nr CS 
Thomson, Sir W.—Measurement of the Lunar Disturb- 
ance of Gravity (renewed) ... 0. 0. 0... ws 50 
Chemistry. 
Brown, Prof. Crum.— Quantitative Estimation of Atmo- 
spheric Ozone BS G86: cus Ate ARG RSE ee Ce) 
Roberts, Mr. Chandler.—Chemical Composition and 
Structure of some of the less-known Alkaloids on 30 
Geolozy. 
Evans, Mr. J.—Kent’s Cavern Exploration ... 2. 2... 50 
Evans, Mr. J.—Record of the Progress of Geology coo LReLe) 
Godwin Austen, Mr,—Kentish Boring Exploration... .. 1co 
Harkness, Prof.—North-West Highlands Fossils ..  ... 10 
Haughton, Rev, Dr.—Fermanagh Caves Exploration ... 30 
Herschel, Prof. A.— Thermal Conductivity of Rocks ... 10 
Hull, Prof.—Circulation of Underground Waters ...  .. 15 
Iubbock, Sir J., Bart-— Victoria Cave, Settle, Exploration 100 
Biology. 
Dew Smith, Mr.—Table at the Zoological Station, 
Naples ... .. 75 


Fox, Col. Lane.—Exploration of Ancient Earthworks ... 25 
McKendrick, Dr.—Investigation of Pulse Phenomena by 
Thomson’s Siphon Recorder ere chee sto hee 
Rolleston, Prof.—Examination of two Caves and Tu- 
muli near Tenby... oe ee 25 


Stainton, Mr.—Record of Zoological Literature Sec ICO 
Thomson, Dr. Allen.—Transmission of Electrical Im- 
pulses through Nerve Structure ... 1... 0... ... «1 30 
Statistics and Economic Science. 
Farr, Dr.—Anthropometric Committee (renewed)... ... 66 
Mechanics. 
Froude, Mr. W.—Instruments for Measuring the Speed 
of Ships (renewed) se ee He ee aR tes «6-0 
Thomson, Sir W.—Datum Level of the Ordnance 
LEIS? one ceh fed fo ANH bh} eee | gHG EOE 10 
L1,081 


SECTION A.-—-MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


On the Rate cf Progression of Groups of Waves and the Rate 
at which Energy is Transmitted by Waves, by Prof. Osborne 
Reynolds, F.R.S.—When several waves forming a discontinuous 
group travel over the surface of deep water, the rate of pro- 
gression of the group is always much less than the rate at which 
the individual waves which compose the group are propagated. 
As the waves approach the front of the group they gradually 
dwindle down and die out, while fresh waves are continually 
arising in the rear of the others. This, which is a well-known 
phenomenon, presents itself to our notice in various ways. 

When a stone is thrown on to the surface of a pond, the series 
of rings which it causes gradually expands so as finally to embrace 
the entire surface of the water; but if careful notice be taken it 
is seen that the waves travel outwards at a considerably greater 
rate than that at which the disturbance spreads. 

Or, when viewing a rough sea, if we endeavour to follow with 
the eye any wave which is larger than its neizhbours, we find, 
after following it in its course for a short distance, that it has 
lost its extra size, while on looking back_we see that this has 
been acquired by the succeeding wave. 

But perhaps the most striking manifestation of the phenomenon 
is in the waves which spring from the bows of a rapid boat, and 
attend it on its course. A wove from either bow extends back- 
wards in a slanting direction for some distance and then dis- 
appears; but immediately hehind it has come into existence 
another wave parallel] to the first, beyond which it extends for 
some distance when it also dies out, but not before it is followed 
by athird which extends still farther, and so on, each wave over- 
lapping the others rather more than its predecessor. Althouzh 
net obvious, very little consideration serves to show that the 
stepped form of these columns of waves is a result of the continual 
cying out of the waves iu front of the group, and the formation 


of fresh waves behind. For as each wave cuts slantwise through 
the column formed by the group, one end is on the advancing 
side or front of the group, and this is continually dying while the 
other is in the rear and is always growing. 

So far as I am aware, no general explanation of these pheno- 
mena has as yet been given It has been shown, and I believe 
first by Prof. Stokes, that if two series of parallel waves of equal 
magnitude, but differing slightly in length, move simultaneously 
in the same direction over the same water so as to form a series 
of groups of waves separated by bands of interference, that these 
groups will advance with half the velocity of the indivioual 
waves. This is doubtless an example of the same phenomenon, 
and shows that the theory of wave motion is capable of explain- 
ing the phenomena; but it appears to leave something to be 
desired, —for instance, why should the bands of interference only 
progress with half the velocity of propagation in a deep sea. 
whereas in sound the corresponding bands of interference which 
constitute the beats move at the same velocity as the waves. 

My object in this paperis to point out a fact in connection 
with wave transmission which appears tu have hitherto passed 
unnoticed at all events in connection with the phenomena de- 
scribed above, of which it affords a clear and complete explena- 
tion. One of the several functions performed by waves progressing 
through a medium is the transmission of energy. Thus the 
energy which we receive from the sun is brought to usin the 
waves of light and heat ; so in the case of sound the work done 
by the arm of the drummer is transmitted to our ears by the 
waves of sound. It is possible however to have waves which 
travel through a medium without conveying energy ; such are 
the waves caused by the wind on a field of corn, This kind of 
wave may be well understood by suspending a series of small 
halls by threads, so that the balls all hang in a row, and the 
threads are all of the same length. If we then run the finger 
along, so as to set the balls oscillating in succession, the mution 
will be such as to give the idea of a series of waves propagated 
from one end to the other ; but in reality there is no propagation, 
each pendulum swings independently of its neighbours, there is 
no communication of energy, the waves being merely the result 
of the general arrangement of the motion. 

In this case there 1s no communication of energy, neither is 
there any propagation of disturbance. Any one ball may be set 
swinging without in the least disturbing the others ; and what is 
indicated here is a general law that wherever a disturbance is 
transmitted through a medium by waves there must always be 
communication of energy. The rate at which energy is trans- 
mitted in different media, or by different systems of waves, is 
very different. This may be illustrated at once by experiment. 
If the balls just described are all connected by an elastic thread, 
then they can no longer swing independently. If one be set in 
motion then, by virtue of the connecting thread, it will communi- 
cate its motion to its neighbours until they swing with it, sv that 
now waves wou'd be propagated through the balls. ‘he rate at 
which a ball would impart its motion, z2. its energy, to its 
neighbours would clearly depend on the tension of the con- 
necting thread. If this was very slight compared with the weight 
of the balls it would stretch, and the ball might accomplish 
several swings before it had set its neighbours in full motion, so 
that of the initial energy of disturbance a very small portion is 
communicated at each swing. But if the tension of the thread 
be great compared with the weight of the balls, one ball cannot 
be disturbed without causing a similar disturbance in its neigh- 
bours, and then the whole energy will be communicated. 
This is simply illustrated by laying a rope or chain on the ground, 
and fastening down ove end ; if then the looce end be shaken up 
and down the wriggle caused will travel to the other end, leaving 
the rope perfectly straight and quiet on the ground behind it, su 
that in this case it is at once seen that the wave carries forward 
with it the whole energy of disturbance. 

The straight cord and the pendulous balls represent media in 
which the waves are at the opposite limits—in one case none of 
the energy of disturbance is transmitted, and in the other case 
the whole is transmitted. Between these two limits we may 
have waves of infinite variety, in which any degree of energy 
from all to nothing is transmitted. Now the waves of sound 
belong to the class of the cord in which all the energy is trans- 
mitted ; but what I want particularly to make clear is that the 
waves on water are between the limits they are analogous to the 
waves in the balls suspended when connected by an elastic string 
And I have so to show that according to the accepted theory of 
wave motion the waves on deep water only carry forward half 
the energy of disturbance, 
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In regular trochoidal waves the particles move in vertical 
circles with a constant velocity and are always subject to the 
same pressure, Of the energy of disturbance half goes to give 
motion to the particles and half to raise them from their initial 
position to the mean height which they occupy during the 
passage of the wave. : 

Now the mean horizontal positions of the particles remain 
unaltered hy the waves, hence, since their velocities are constant, 
none of their energy of motion is transmitted ; nor since the 
pressure on each particle is constant can any energy be transmitted 
by pressure. The only energy therefore which remains to be trans- 
mitted is the energy due to elevation, and that this is transmitted 
is obvious since the particles are movinz forward when above 
their mean position, and backward when below it. This energy 
constitutes half the energy of disturbance, and this {s therefore 
the amount transmitted. 

For a defini'e mathematical nroof that— 

Jn wives on deep water the rate at which the encrgy is carried 
forward is & the energy of disturbance per unit of length X by the 
vate of propagation. 

Let 2, be the initial height occupied by a particle supposed to 
be of unit weight, 4, the height of the centre of the circle in 
which it moves as the wave passes, 7 the radius of the orbit, and 
@ the angle the radius vector makes with the horizontal diameter, 
then the height of the particle above its initial position is 
Ak, ~ hy) + rsin @, adding to this the height due to its velocity 
we have the whole energy of disturbance— 

= 2(4, ~ Ag) + rsin 6. 
The velocity of the particle is— 

= 72 ¢(h, — fy), 

end the horizontal component of this is— 

= V2 ¢(h, — hy).sin 6. 
Therefore the rate at which energy is bemg transmitted by the 
particle— 

= fo (A, Siar rsin 0}. 22 (A, —A,).sin 6. 
and the mean of this— 
2a 


1 ba es 
= sue {2 (Ay Ay) + r sin 6\ /2¢ (fh, — hy) sin 6a 6 
0 


= 37 V2¢ (hy — hos 
and if A he the length of the wave and 2A the rate of propa- 
gation— 
dies 

a 

.', the mean rate at which energy is transmitted by this particle 
= 2A (4, - 4), 

or the rate of propagation multiplied by half the energy of dis- 

turbance. QE. D. 

It now remains tacome back to the speed of the groups of 
waves and to show that ¢f the rate at which energy ts transmitted 
is equal to the rate of propagation multiplied by half the energy of 
aisturbance, then the velocity of a group of waves will be k that of 
the individual waves. 

Let /,, /, ?3, /, be points similarly situated in a series of 
waves which pradually diminish in size and energy of disturbance 
from 3; to /,, in which direction they are moving, Let # be 
the energy of disturbance between /, and /, at time?, & + @ 
the energy between /, and /,, & + 2a between 7; and /,, and 
so on. 

Then at the time ¢ + 7 after the wave has moved throngh one 
wave-length it follows that the energy between /, and ?, 
will be— ¢ 


2 
wr 
Bo hg = an SA 


7 


ar Bre — E+! 
2 = A" 
and between /) and /, will 
ae GP 8 ae 
2 
and again after another interval, #, the energies between 7, and 
Py, Pa and Ps will be respectively — 


3a 
= JS ty Cle 
2 


#4 Eee 
=> 2 2 =Et+a, 
bs 2 ' 
£+3%4 4434 
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So that after the waves have advanced through two wave-lengths 
the distribution of the energy will have advanced one, or the 
speed of the groups is } that of the waves. (OG) 10,104 

Of course this reasoning applies equally to the waves on the 
suspended balls, when connezted by an elastic string, as to 
water ; and in this case the conclusions may be verified for, as 
on water, the groups of waves travel at a slower rate than the 
waves. This experiment tends to throw light on the manner in 
which the resnit is brought about. When a hall is disturhed, 
the disturbance is partly communicated to the adjacent ball by 
the connecting string, and part retained in the form of pendulous 
oscillation ; that part which is propagated forward is constantly 
reduced in imparting oscillations to the successive balls and soon 
dies out, while the motion retained by the swinging pendulum 
constantly gives rise to succeeding waves until it is all absorbed. 
Ii the tightness of the cord be adjusted to the Jength of the 
suspending threads, waves may be made to travel along in a 
manner closely resembling the way in which they travel on 
water, the speed of the group being 4 the speed of the individual 
waves. 

Although the progression of a group has hitherto been spoken 
of as if the form of the group was unaltered, this is by no means 
the case as a rule. 

In the mathematical investigation it was assumed that the 
motion of the particles is circular; this, however, cannot be the 
case when the succeeding waves differ in size bya sensible quan- 
tity, and hence in this case the form of the group cannot be 
permanent. And it may be further shown that as a small group 
proceeds, the number of waves which compose it will continually 
increase, until the gradation becomes indefinitely small; and 
this is exactly what is observed, whether on water or on the 
strings, 

So far as we have considered deep water, when the water 
is shallow compared with the length of the waves, the results 
are modified, but in this case the results as observed are strictly 
in accordance with the theory. 

According to thi-, as waves enter shallow water the motion of 
the particles becomes elliptical, the eccentricity depending on 
the shallowness of the water; and it may be shown that under 
these circumstances the rate at which energy is transmitted is 
increased, until when the elliptic paths approach to straight 
lines the whole energy is transmitted, and consequently it follows 
that the rates of the speed of the groups tathe speed of the waves 
will increase as the water becomes shallower, until they are sensibly 
the same, In which case only the groups of waves ate perma- 
nent, and Mr. Scott Russell’s solitary wave is possible. Besides 
the expl ination tbus given of these various phenomena, it appears 
that we have here a means of making some important verifica- 
tions «f: he assumptions on which the wave theory is based ; 
for the relative speed of the groups and the waves which com- 
pose them affords a criterion as to whether or not the particles 
move in circles. 


SECTION D.—BIoLocy. 
Department of Anthropology. 
ADDRESS BY FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 


PERMIT me to say a few words of personal explanation to 
account for the form of the address I am about to offer. It has been 
the custom of my predecessors to give an account of recent pro- 
ceedings in anthropology, and to touch on many branches of that 
wide subject. But] am at this moment unprepared to follow 
their example with the completeness I should desire and you 
have a right to eapect, owing to the suddenness with which I 
have been called upon to occupy this chair. I had indeed the 
honour of being nominated to the post last spring, but circum- 
stances arising which made it highly probable that I should be 
prevented frora attending this meeting, I was compelled to ask 
to be superseded. New arrangements were then made by the 
Council, and I thought no more about the matter. However, 
at the last moment, the accomplished ethnologist who otherwise 
would have presided over you was himself debarred by illness 
from attending, and the original plan had to be reverted to. 

Under these circumstances I thought it best to depart some- 
what from the usual form of addresses, and to confine myself to 
certain topics with which I happen to have been recently 
engaged, even at the risk of incurring the charge of submitting 
to yon a memoir rather than an address. 

I propose to speak of the study of those groups of men who 
are sufficiently similar in their mental characters or in their 
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physiognomy, or in both, to admit of classification ; and I espe- 
cially desire to show that many methods exist of pursuing the 
inquiry in a strictly scientific manner, although it has hitherto 
been too often conducted with extreme laxity. 

The types of character of which I speak are such as those 
described by Theophrastus, La Bruyére, and others, or such as 
may be read of in ordinary literature and are universally recog- 
nised as being exceedingly true to nature. There are no worthier 
professors of this branch of anthropology than the writers of tne 
higher works of fiction, who are ever on the watch to discrimi- 
nate varieties of character, and who have the art of describing 
them. I1t would, I think, be a valuable service to anthropology 
if some person well versed in literature were to compile a volume 
of extracts from novels and plays that should illustrate the pre- 
valent types of human character and temperament. What, 
however, I especially wish to point out is, that it has of late 
years become possible to pursue an inquiry into certain funda- 
mental qualities of the mind by the aid of exact measurements. 
Most of you are aware of the recent progress of what has been 
termed psycho-physics, or the science of subjecting mental pro- 
cesses tu physical measurements and to physical laws. I do not 
now propose to speak of the laws that have been deduced, such 
as that which is known by the name of Fechner, and its 
numerous offshoots, includiag the law of fatigue, but I will hriefly 
allude to a few instances of measurement of mental processes, 
merely to recall them to your memory. They will show what I 
desire to lay stress upon, that the very foundations of the 
differences between the mental qualities of man and man admit 
of being gauged by a scale of inches and a clock, 

Take, for example, the rate at which a sensation or a volition 
travels along the nerves, which has been the subject of numerons 
beautiful experiments. We now know that it is far from instan- 
taneous, having indeed no higher velocity than that of a railway 
express train. ‘This slowness of pace, speaking relatively to the 
requirements that the nerves have to fulfil, is quite sufficient to 
account for the fact that very small animals are quicker than 
very large ones in evading rapid blows, and for the other fact 
that the eye and the ear are situated in almost all animals in the 
head, in order that as little time as possible should be lost on 
the road, in transmitting their impressions to the brain. Now 
the velocity of the complete process of to and fro nerve trans- 
mission in persons of different temperaments has not been yet 
ascertained with the desired precision. Such difference as there 
may be is obviously a fundamental characteristic and one that 
well deserves careful examination. I may take this opportunity 
of suggesting a simple inquiry that would throw much light on 
the degree in which its velocity varies in different persons, and 
how far it is correlated with temperament and external physical 
characteristics. Before I describe the inquiry I suggest, ani 
towards which I have already collected afew data, it is necessary 
that I should explain the meaning of a term in common use 
among astronomers, namely, ‘‘ personal equation.” It is a well 
known fact that different observers make different estimates of 
the exact moment of the occurrence of any event. ‘There is a 
common astronomical observation, in which the moment has to 
be recorded at which a star that is travelling athwart the field of 
view of a fixed telescope, crosses the fine vertical wire by which 
that field of view is intersected. In making this observation it 
is found that some observers are over sanguine and anticipate 
the event, while others are sluggish and allow the event to pass 
by before they succeed in noting it. This is by no means the 
effect of inexperience or maladroitness, but it is a persistent 
characteristic of each individual, however practised in the art of 
making observations or however attentive he may be. The dif- 
ference between the time of a man’s noting the event and that of 
its actual occurrence is called his personal equation. It remains 
curiously constant in every case for successive years, it is carefully 
ascertained for every assistant in every observatory, it is published 
along with his observations, and is applied to them just as a 
correction would be applied to measurements made by a foot- 
rule, that was known to be too long or too short by some definite 
amount. Therefore the magnitude of a man’s personal equation 
indicates a very fundamental peculiarity of his constitution ; and 
the inquiry I would suggest, is to make a comparison of the age, 
height, weight, colour of hair and eyes, and temperament (so far 
as it may admit of definition) in each observer in the varivus 
observatories at home and abroad, with the amount of his per- 
sonal equation, We should thus learn how far the more obvious 
physical characteristics may be correlated with certain mental 
ones, and we should perhaps obtain a more precise scale of 
temperaments than we have at present. 


Another subject of exact measurement is the time occupied in 
forming an elementary judgment. If a simple signal be suddenly 
shown, and if the observer presses a stop as quickly as he can 
when he sees it, some litile time will certainly be lost, owing to 
delay in nerve transmission and to the sluggishness of the 
mechanical apparatus. In making experiments on the rate of 
judgment, the amount of this interval is first ascertained. Then 
the observer prepares himself for the exhibition of a signal that 
may be either black or white, but he is leftignorant which of the 
two it will be. He is to press a stop with his right hand in 
the first event, and another stop with his lelt hand in the 
second one, The trial is then made, and a much longer interval 
is found to have elapsed bet ween the exhibition of the alternative 
signal, and the record of it, than had elapsed when a simple 
signal was used. There has been hesitation and delay: in short, 
the simplest act of judgment is found to consume a definite time, 
It is obvious that here, again, we have means of ascertaining 
differences in the rapidity of forming elementary judgments and 
of classifying individuals accordingly. 

It would be easy to pursue the subject of the measurement of 
mental qualities to considerable length, by describing other kinds 
of experiment, for they are numerous and varied. Among these 
is the plan of Prof. Jevons, of suddenly exhibiting an unknown 
number of beans in a box, and requiring an estimate of their 
number to be immediately called out. A comparison of the 
estimate with the fact, in a large number of trials, brought out 
a very interesting scale af the accuracy of such estimates, which 
would of course vary in different individuals, and might be used 
as a means of classification. I can imagine few greater services 
to anthropology than the collection of the various experiments 
that have been imagined to reduce the faculties of the mind to 
exact measurement, They have engaged the attention of the 
highest philosophers, but have never, so far as 1 am aware, been 
brought compendiously together, and have certainly not been 
introduced, as they deserve, to general notice. 

Wherever we are able to perceive differences hy inter-com- 
parison, we may reasonably hope that we may at some future 
time succeed in submitting those differences to measurement. 
The history of science is the history of such triumphs. I will 
ask your attention to a very notable instance of this, namely, 
that of the establishment of the scale of the thermometer. You 
are aware that the possibility of making a standard thermomzetric 
scale wholly depends upon that of determining two fixed points 
of temperature, the interval between them being graduated into 
a scale of equal parts. These points are, I need hardly say, the 
temperatures of fre-zing and of boiling water respectively. Oa 
this basis we are able to record temperature with minute accn- 
racy, and the power of doing so has been one of the most 
important aids to physics and chemistry as well as to other 
branches of investigation. We have been so accustomed, from 
our childhood, to hear of degrees of temperature, and our scien- 
tific knowledge is so largely based upon exact thermometric 
measurement, that we cannot easily realise the state of science 
when the thermometer, as we now use it, was unknown. Yet 
such was the condition of affairs so recently as two hundred 
years ago, or thereabouts. The invention of the thermometer, 
in its present complete form, was largely due to Boyle, and I 
find in his ** Memoirs ” (London, 1772, vol. vi. p. 403) a letter 
that cannot fail to interest us, since it well expresses the need of 
exact measurement that was then felt in a particular case, where 
it was soon eminently well supplied, and therefore encourages 
hope that our present needs as anthropologists may hereafter, in 
some way or other, be equally well satisfied. The letter is from 
Dr. John Beale, a great triend and correspondent of Boyle, and 
is dated February, 1663. He says in it :— 

“I see by several of my own thermometers that the glass- 
men are by you so well instructed to make the stems in equal 
proportions, that if we could name some degrees, ... . we 
might by the proportions of the glass make our discourses intel- 
ligible in mentioning what degrees of cold our greatest frosts 
do produce... .. If we can discourse of heat and cold in 
their several degrees, so as we may signify the same intelligibly, 
.... it is more than our forefathers have tanght us to do 
hitherto,” f 

The principal experiments by which the mental faculties may 
be measured require, unfortunately for us, rather costly and,delt- 
cate apparatus, and until physiological laboratories are more 
numerous than at present, we can hardly expect that they will 
be pursued by many persons. 

Let us now suppose that, by one or more of the methods I 
have described or alluded to, we have succeeded in obtaining a 
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group of persons resembling one another in some mental quality, 
and that we desire 10 aelermine the external physical charac- 
teristics and features most commonly associated with it. I have 
nothing new to say as repards the usual anthropometric 
measurements, but I wish to speak of the great converience of 
photographs in conveying these subtle but clearly visible 
peculiarities of cutline which almost elude measurement. It is 
strange that no use is made of photoeraphy to obtain careful 
studies ot the head and features. No single view can poss 
sihly exhibit the whole of a solid, but we require for {that 
purpose views to be taken from three points at right 
angles to one another. Just as the architect requires to 
know the elevation, side view, and plan of a house, so the 
anthropologist ought to have the full face, profile, and view 
of the head from above of the individual whose features he is 
studying. 

Tt mht be a great convenience, when numerous portraits 
have to be rapidly and inexpensively taken for the purpose of 
anthropological studies, to arrange a solid framework supporting 
three mirrors, that shall afford the views of which I have heen 
speaking, by reflection, at the same moment that the direct 
picture of the sitter is taken. I1e would present a three-quarter 
tace to the camera for the direct picture, one adjacent mirror 
would reflect his profile towards it, another on the opposite side 
would reflect his full face, and a third sloping over him would 
reflect the head as seen from above. All the reflected images 
would lie at the same optical distance from the camera, and 
would, therefore, be on the same scale, but they would be on a 
somewhat smaller scale than the picture taken directly. The 
result would be an ordinary photographic picture of the sitter 
surrounded by three different views of his head, Scales of inches 
attached to the framework would appear in the picture and give 
the means of exact measurement. 

Having obtained drawings or photographs of several persons 
alike in most respects, but differing in minor details, what sure 
method is there of extracting the typical characteristics from 
them? 1 may mention a plan which had occurred both to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and mysel!, the principle of which is to super- 
impose optically the various drawings and to accept the aggre- 
gate result. Mr. Spencer syggested to me in conversation that 
the drawings reduced to the same scale might be traced on 
separate pieces of transparent paper and secured one upon 
another, and then held between the eye and the light. I have 
attempted this with some success. My own idea was to throw 
faint 1mages of the several portraits, in succession, upon the 
same sensitised photographic plate. 1 may add that it is per- 
fectly easy to superimpose optically two portraits by means of a 
stereoscope, and that a person who is used to handle instruments 
will find a common double eye-glass fitted with stereoscopic 
lenses to be almost as effectual and far handier than the boxes 
sold in shops. 

In illustration of what I have said about photographic 
portraits, | will allude to some recent experiences of my own in 
a sutject that I have still under consideration. In previous 
publications I have treated of men who have been the glory of 
mankind, I would now call your attention to those who are its 
disgrace. The particular group of men I have in view are the 
criminals of England, who have been condemned to long terms 
of penal servitude for various heinous offences. 

1t is needless to enlarge on the obvious fact that many persons 
have become convicts who, if they had been afforded the average 
chances of doing well, would have lived up toa fair standard of 
virtue. Neither need I enlarge on the other equally obvious 
jact, that a very large number of men escape criminal punish- 
ment, who in reality deserve it quite as much as an average 
convict. Making every allowance for these two elements of 
uncertainty, no reasonable man can entertain a doubt that the con- 
vict class includes a large proportion of consummate scoundrels, 
and that we are entitled to expect to find in any large body of 
convicts a prevalence of the truly criminal charactistics, what- 
ever these may be. 

Criminality, though not very various in its development, is 
extremely complex in its origin: nevertheless, certain general 
conclusions are arrived at by the best writers on the subject, 
among whom 1 would certamly rank Prosper Despine. The 
ideal ciiminal has three peculiarities of character ; his conscience 
is almost deficient, his mstincts are vicious, and his power of 
self-control is very weak. Asa consequence ot all this, he usually 
detests continuous labour. Thisstatement applies to the criminal 
classes generally, the special conditions that determine the 
deecriptiun of crime being the character of the instincts; and 
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the fact of the absence of self-control being due to ungover- 
able temper, or to passion, or to mere imbecility. 

The deficiency of conscience in criminals, as shown by the 
absence of genuine remorse for their guilt, appears to astonish 
all who first become familiar with the details of prison hfe. 
Scenes of heartrending despair are hardly ever w tnessed among 
prisouers ; thcir sleep is broken by no uneasy dreams—on the 
contrary, tt iseasy and sound ; they have also excellent appetites. 
But hypocrisy isa very common vice; and all my inlormation 
agrees in one particniar, as to the utter untruthfulness of 
criminals, however plausible their statem:nts may appear to be. 

The subject of vicious instincts is a very large one ; we must 
guard ourselves against looking upon them as_ perversions, 
inasmuch as they may be strictly in accordance with the healthy 
nature of the man, and, heing transmissible by inheritance, may 
become the nermal characteristics of a healthy race, just as the 
sheep-dog, the retriever, the pointer, and the bull-dog have their 
several instincts. There can be no greater popular error than the 
suppositivn that natural instinct is a perfectly trustworthy guide, 
for there are striking contradictions to such an opinion in 
individuals of every description of animal. All that we are 
entitled to say is, that the prevalent instincts of each race are 
trustworthy, not those of every individual. A man who is 
counted as an atrocious criminal by society, and is punished as such 
by the law, may nevertheless have acted 1n strict accordance with 
his instincts. The ideal criminal is deficient in qualities that 
oppose his vicious instincts; he has neither the natural regard 
for others which lies at the base of conscience, nor has he 
sufficient self-control to enable him to consider his own selfish 
interests in the long run. He cannot be preserved from criminal 
misadventure, either by altruistic or by intelligently egoistic 
sentiments. 

It becomes an interesting question to know how far these 
peculiarities may be correlated with physical characteristics and 
features, Through the cordial and ready assistance of Sir 
Edmnnd Du Cane, the Surveyor-General of Prisons, who has 
himself contributed a valuable memoir to the Social Science 
Congress on the subject, 1 was enabled to examine the many 
thousand photogravhs of criminals that are preserved for 
purposes of identification at the Home Office, to visit prisons 
and confer with the authorities, and lastly to procure for my own 
private statistical inquiries a large number of copies of photo- 
graphs of heinous criminals. I may as well say, that I begged 
that the photographs should be furnished me withont any names 
attached to them, but simply classified in three groups according 
to the nature of the crime. The first group included murder, 
manslaughter, and burglary ; the second group included felony 
and forgery; and the third group referred to sexual crimes. 
The photographs were of criminals who had been sentenced to 
long terms of penal servitude. 

By familiarising myself with the collection, and continually 
sorting the photographs in tentative ways, certain natural classes 
began toappear, some of which are exceedingly well marked. 
It was also very evident that the three groups of criminals con- 
tributed in very different proportions to the different physiognamic 
classes, 

This is not the place to go further into details : indeed my 
inquiry is far from complete. I merely quote my experiences in 
order to show the way in which questions of character, phy- 
siognomy, and temperament admit of being scientifically 
approached, and to give an instance of the helpfulness of pho- 
tography. If I had had the profiles and the shape of the head 
as seen from above, my results would have been much more 
instructive. Thus, to take a single instance, I have seen many 
pencil studies in outline of selected criminal faces drawn by Dr. 
Clarke, the accomplished and zealous medical officer of Penton- 
ville Prison ; and in these sketches a certain very characteristic 
profile seemed to me conspicuously prevalent. I should have 
been very glad of photographs to corroborate this. So, again, 
if I had had photographic views of the head taken from above, 
I could have tested, among other matters, the truth of Prof. 
Benedict’s assertion about the abnormally small size of the back 
of the head in criminals. 

1 have thus far spoken of the characters and physiognomy ot 
well-marked varieties of men : the anthropologist has next to 
consider the life history of those varieties, and especially their 
tendency to perpetuate themselves, whether to oisplace other 
varieties and to spread, or else to die out. In illustration of 
this, I will proceed with what appears to be the history of the 
criminal class, Its perpetuation by heredity is a question that 
deserves more careful investigation than it has received, but it is 
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on many accounts more difficult to grapple with than it may at 
first sight appear ta he. The vagrant habits of the criminal 
classes, their illegitimate unions and extreme untruthfulness, are 
among the difficulties. It is, however, easy to show that the 
criminal nature tends to be inherited while, on the other hand, it 
is impossible that women who spend a large portian of the best 
years of their lives in prison can contribute many children to the 
population. The true state of the case appears to be that the 
criminal population receives steady accessions from classes who, 
without having strongly marked criminal natures, do nevertheless 
belong to a type of humanity that is exceedingly ill-suited to 
play a respectable part in our modern civilisation, though they 
are well-suited to flourish under half-savage conditions, being 
naturally both healthy and prolific, These persons are apt to go 
to the bad ; their daughters consort with criminals and bernme the 
parents of criminals. An extraordinary example of this is given 
by the history of the infamous Jukes family in America, whose 
pedigree has been made ont with extraordinary care, during no 
less than seven generations, and is the subject of an elaborate 
memoir printed in the thirty-first annual report of the Prison 
Association of New York, 1876. It includes no less than 540 
individuals of Jukes blood, amung whom the number of persons 
who degraded into criminality, pauperism, or disease, is frightful 
to contemplate. 

It is difficult to summarise the results in a few plain figures, 
but I will state those respecting the fi'th generation, through the 
eldest of the five prolific daughters of the man who is the 
comman ancestor of the race. The total number of these was 
103, of whom thirty-eight came through an illegitimate grand- 
daughter, and eighty-five through legitimate grandchildren. Out 
of the thirty-eight, sixteen have been in gaol, six of them for 
heinous offences, one of these having been commited no less than 
nine times; eleven others were paupers or led openly disre- 
putable lives ; four were notoriously intemperate ; the history of 
three had not been traced, and only four were known to have 
done well. The great majority of the women consorted with 
criminals, As to the 85 legitimate descendants, they were less 
flagrantly bad, for only five of them had been in gaol and only 
thirteen others had been paupers, Now the ancestor of all this 
mischief, who was born about the year 1730, is described as 
having been a hunter and a fisher, a jolly companionable man, 
averse to steady labour, working hard and idling by turns, and 
who had numerons illegitimate children, whose issue has not 
been traced. He was, in fact, a somewhat good specimen of a 
half-savage, without any seriously criminal instincts. The girls 
were apparently attractive, marrying early and sometimes not 
badly ; but the gipsy-like character of the race was unsuited to 
success in a civilised country. So the descendants went to the 
bad, and the hereditary moral weaknesses they may have had 
rose to the surface and worked their mischief without a check. 
Cohabiting with crimmals and being extremely prolific, the result 
was the production of a stock exceeding 500 in number, of a 
prevalent criminal type. Through disease and intemperance the 
breed is now rapidly diminishing ; the iniant mortality has of late 
been horrible among them, but fortunately the women of the 
present generation bear nsually but few children, and many of 
them are altogether childless. 

This is not the place to go further into details. I have alinded 
to the Jukes family in order to show what extremely important 
topics lie open to mquiry in a single branch of anthropological 
research and to stimulate others to follow it out. There can be 
no more interesting subject to us than the quality of the stock of 
our countrymen and of the human race generally, and there can 
be nn more worthy inquiry than that which leads to an expla- 
nation of the conditions under which it deteriorates or improves. 


SECTION G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 


THE following is an abstract of the address of the pre- 
sident, Mr. E. Woods, C.E:—The president selected the 
question of railway brakes as his topic. Ile said that 
the provision of adequate brake pawer to contro] trains was 
a suhject which had latterly much engaged the attention of 
railway companies and of the Government. In the summer 
of 1874 a Royal Commissicn was appointed to inquire 
into the causes of accidents on railways, and the possi- 
bility of removing them by further legislation. One branch of 
the inquiry naturally led to the consideration of accidents caused 
hy collision ; and it appeared from the evidence taken befare 
tne Commissioners that trains were generally provided with 


insufficient controlling power, and that the distance within which, 
when running at high speed, they could be stopped by the brake 
ordinarily in use had not been ascertained with any approach to 
accuracy. It was under these circumstances that the Commis- 
sicners applied to the railway companies to institute a definite 
series of experiments to test the value of hand-brakes, and the 
effect of various systems of continuous brakes. In conjunction 
with Col. Inglis, R.E., he was intrusted by the Commissioners 
with the supervision of the experiments, to the sati.factory 
conduct of which the railway companies contributed in the most 
liberal manner. With few exceptions, and up to a compara- 
tively recent period, the compamies had remained content with 
the brake appliances which were common forly years ago. 
These, no doubt, were sufficient to control the trains in those 
early days, few as they were in number, and limited in weight 
and speed. The brakes were applied separately, and by hand- 
power, always to the tender, and usually to some few of the 
carriages and to the guard’s van or vans, if such accompanied 
the train. As longago as 1858 the Board of Trade called the 
special attention of the railway companies to the fact that the 
amount of brake power then habitually applied was insufficient 
to prevent frequent accidents occurring from collisions, many of 
which they considered might be averted. Particular reference was 
made to two systems which had come into duly use on the East 
Lancashire and the Lancashire and Yorkshire railways, namely, the 
brakes of Newall and of Fay, by means of which trains of ninety to 
yoo tons weight, running fifty miles an hour, could be effectually 
controlled by driver or guard, even when proceeding down steep 
inclines, and brought up within a moderate distance. It was 
certainly matter for surprise, seeing the advantage of continuous 
brakes, that the railway companies should have so long tolerated 
the old system, and been so slow to adopt a method which, 
instead of being dependent for its due action on the attention of 
several persons, was effectually placed under the control of one. 
This lethargy prevailed, too, thronghout a period when increased 
speed had come to be demanded, when augmenting traffic required 
heavier trains, and when, consequently, more ponderous and 
powerful engines had to be used—circumstances which ought to 
have iaduced the companies to effect simultaneously a readjust- 
ment of their brake appliances. After the year 13850 many 
attempts were made to supersede the ordinary type of brake, 
some of the brakes introduced bzing self-acting and put into 
operation by the momentum of the train, while others acte] as 
sledges or shoes. None, however, proved successful. The 
continuous breaks of Newall and Fay simply involved a wider 
distribution of power over the different vehicles of the train, and 
gave the means of applying that power by one, or, at most, two 
attendants. It was in that direction that the ingenuity of in- 
yentors had recently been turned, and there were now several 
systems of continuous brakes in successful working on the lead- 
ing railways, each claiming some special advantages over its rivals, 
whether as more simple in construction, less expensive in appli- 
cation, or effecting more complete contro! of the train. The 
Royal Commissioners desired that attention should be primarily 
directed to the following points :—1. The distances within 
which trains running at various speeds could be stopped by the 
system of brakes in ordinary nse on the different lines 
of the United Kingdom ; (2) what results could be obtained by 
the additional application of brake power; and (3) bow fara 
very large amount of brake power could be suddenly resorted to 
with satety in heavy trains running at high speeds. For the 
purpose of the experiments a portion of the Nottingham anl 
Lincoln branch of the Midland Railway was selected as offe:ing 
a picce of line comparatively level and free from any sharp 
curves, Six companies furnished eight complete trains, whict 
represented as many systems of continuous brakes comprehended 
in four classes, naniely, (1) Clarke’s and Webb’s and Fay’s brakes, 
applied by ordinary mechanical gear ; (2) Smith’s and Westing- 
house’s vacuum brakes, actuated by atmospheric pressure pro- 
duced by exhaustion of ar; (3) Westinghouse’s and Steel 
MclInnes’s air brakes ; and (4) Clarke’s and Burker’s hydraulic 
brakes. The experiments extended over a week, and comprised 
several series. It was demonstrated that the friction of a com- 
plete train, in which the weight of the engine and tender consti- 
tuted, say one-fourth of the gtoss weight, inclusive of the 
atmospheric resistance it encountered in its course, was 42-rooths 
per cent., or about 9} Ibs. per ton. This result conhrmed what 
long experience had ied them to anticipate. It was discovered 
further that, on a level line, a train running at the rate of forty- 
five miles an hour could be stopped by hand bfakes withia 1,000 
yards, or, if atthe rate of sixty miles, within 1,709 yards, ‘The 
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necessity for some greater control over fast passenger trains was 
thus rendered obvious. Through the want of a larger amount 
of brake power much time was lost on a journey, when the 
stoppages were frequent, the drivers being compelled to slacken 
speed at long distances from the stopping-places. It seemed, 
indeed, scarcely to admit of question that a system which 
was deemed necessary in special cases might be advantageously 
applicable in all cases; that to render the control of a train 
complete, brakes should be applied to all, or nearly all, 
the wheels; and that, at least, the driver, if not the 
guards, should possess the power of promptly bringing 
the whole into action, The truth of the principle was 
row very generally admitted by the leading companies, 
some of whom had already adopted continuous brakes, while 
others were preparing to do so. Rather startling disparities 
were disclosed during the experiments. Some of the disparities 
were attributable to the contrivances being of comparatively 
recent origin, but others were clearly owing to the principle upon 
which the action of the brake was founded. As between the 
air-pressure and the vacuum brakes there was a loss of 6} 
seconds, which in a train running sixty miles an hour was 
equivalent to 180 yards additional space traversed in the stop. 
‘Three of the experiments involved the application of all available 
power for stopping. Sand was used, and was found to add 
sensibly to the stopping power. On an average it made an 
addition of 1°30 per cent. to the retarding force otherwise brought 
into play. ‘The trials proved in a very striking manner the 
great advantage of continnous brakes, for even in their least 
effective form they afforded more than double the stopping 
power of the usual hand brakes, whilst in their most effective 
form the power was quadrupled. He was of opinion that no 
system could be considered satisfactory which did not produce a 
retarding power of at least 8 to 10 per cent. of the entire weight 
of the train, in other words, a power by which fast trains could 
te stopped in irom one-third to one-fourth less time than at 
}resent. Obviously the stopping distance was primarily in- 
fluenced by two considerations :—(1) The length of the interval 
which elapsed between the brake being put into operation and 
its taking an effective grip on the wheels ; and (2) the amount 
of pressure brought to bear on each wheel, and the constancy or 
otherwise of the action after the blocks had gripped the wheels. 
The unpleasant sensation often experienced during quick 
s‘oppages was produced by intermittent and fitful action. After 
the brakes had been made to bite the wheels their hold 
became relaxed, a slip took place, followed by successive 
bites and slips, the latter giving rise to sudden accelerations 
of speed. The action of a perfect brake should exactly resemble 
that which gravity would cause if an ascending incline of 
uniform gradient could be suddenly placed in front of the train 
to prevent its motion. Under such conditions no inconvenience 
or danger need be apprehended from the stoppage being accom- 
plished within even a shorter distance than any that was effected 
during the experiments. A valuable additionjof power, under 
tie immediate control of the driver, would be afforded by the 
fitting of brakes to the engine, and he was glad to find that the 
recommendation of the Royal Commissioners in this respect had 
met with prompt attention at the hands of the railway companies. 
The question of the best material for brake blocks had of late 
received a good deal of consideration, and it would seem that 
cast-iron, and even steel, was fast superseding wood. It generally 
happened that wheels did not become skidded until the speed of 
the train had been materially reduced. It seemed desirable, 
therefore, that for ordinary stops the brake pressure should be 
applied so as to act just short of skidding the wheels, the full 
skidding power being only used in cases of imminent danger. 
The general adoption of an effective system of cont nuous brakes 
on carriages which had to run from one line to another would be 
froductive of much advantage, for then, in breaking-up and re- 
making a train at any junction station, the carriages would be 
found ready-fitted with the requisite appliances for working. If 
allied companies could only agree to adopt the same system, 
brake improvements would proceed with far greater rapidity than 
at present, and public convenience would thereby be promoted. 
The time had arrived not only when each system should be 
scrutinised and tested in the most comp'ete manner, but when the 
companies should clearly set before themselves the conditions ; 
which a good continuous brake ought to supply. A study of 
the diterent methods which came under his (the lecturer’s) 
“notice during the experiments pointed to the following 
considerations as necessary in view of the provision of 
petfect brake power for heavy fast trains:—1. The brake 


power should be applied to all the wheels of all the 
vehicles throughont the train. 2. The power by which the 
blocks were forced upon the wheels should be adequite for skid. 
ding the wheels on the speed becoming moderately reduced. 
3. The driver should have the whole of the brake power com- 
pletely under his command, and be able to apply itat a moment’s 
notice, as he was the first person likely to discover any obstruc- 
tion ahead, and was primarily responsible for the regard of the 
danger signals. IIe could thus stop the train at once, and no 
time would be lost by his having to signal danger to the guard. 
4. The guards should individually possess the like means of 
applying the continuous brake, so that they might be able to 
stop the train without reference to the driver, on an emergency 
which might manifest itself to them but not to him, such, for 
instance, as a broken axle, or a carriage getting off the line, 
5. The power in hand should be so susceptible of modification 
that the driver should be able to apply a moderate amount only 
for effecting ordinary stops, while he kept in reserve a proper 
excess to be used only on emergencies, or on slippery rails. 
6. Full brake application should not require more than a very 
moderate effort on the part of either driver or guard. 7. The 
pressure sbould be steady, and distributed as equally as possible 
over all the wheels, and, with the intervention of some elastic 
medium, should act upon the wheels in such a way as to prevent 
too sndden stopping or the snapping of chains, which producel 
discomfort and inconvenience to the public. 8. The machinery 
should be of simple construction, not likely soon to get out of order, 
and admitting of being easily repaired. 9. Indication should be 
constantly afforded to driver and guards that the brakes were in 
proper condition to work or otherwise. 10. The power of 
working the tender brakes and the van brakes by hand might be 
advantageously retained. 11. The brakes should be self-acting 
in case of the severance of the train. 312. Automatic action 
being provided, means should be furnished the brake attendants 
for modifying that action instantaneously, according to the cir- 
cumstances in which the train might be placed after an accident. 
13. lt would be dangerous, and therefore unadvisable, to give to 
passengers any power over the brakes. Such seemed to be the 
principal conditions necessary for realising the conception of a 
perfect brake—a brake which would constitute an invaluable 
instrument in contingencies of almost daily occurrence at some 
place or another in the great railway network of the country. 


REMARKABLE PLANTS 

ITI.—THE SENSITIVE PLANT (Jléimosa pudica). 
te our ordinary popular conception of the difference 

between the two kingdoms into which the organic 
world is divided, we are apt to attribute to one a power 
of spontaneous motion dependent on the possession of a 
certain internal mental faculty to which we apply the 
term voluntary power; while a similar property is not 
considered to be inherent in the members of the other 
kingdom, The most recent researches throw, to say the 
least, considerable doubts on the universal applicability 
of this test to distinguish animals from plants. Now that 
the Desmidieze and the Oscillatorieze are, by universal 
consent, relegated to the vegetable kingdom, and that 
many bodies described by Ehrenberg as animals are 
found to be particular stages in the life-history of certain 
vegetable organisms, this character seems but to follow 
in the wake of others which have one by one been aban- 
doned as absolute discriminating tests between the mem- 
bers of the two kingdoms. Among the more commonly- 
occurring and familiar movements of vegetable tissues, 
the dependence of which on external mechanical causes 
is at present but imperfectly understood, are those mo- 
tions of the leaves and other parts of plants which are 
compriscd under the common designation of Movements 
of Sensitiveness or Irritability. It has been well shown 


| by Sachs? that these movements are of three different 
| kinds, viz. :— 


1. Those periodic movements which are produced 
entirely by internal causes, without the co-operation 
of any considerable external impulse of any kind. Such 
movements may be termed azfomatic or spontancous, 


1 “Jext-Book of Botany,” English edition, Book III., chap. 5. 
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and are illustrated by the rhythmical movements of the | which exhibit the phenomena in question, it is seen that 


small lateral leaflets of the trifoliolate leaf of the Indian 
“ telegraph-plant,” Desmodium gyrans. 
z. Those apparently spontaneous motions of leaves and 


petals which are due to alternations tn the intensity of | 
| another, these bundles not being sufficiently lignifed to 


light and heat, and therefore obviously to external causes. 


| thickness, envelopes an axial or central fibro-vascular 


in almost all cases a mass of very succulent parenchyma 
(small-celled cellular tissue), several layers of cells in 


bundle, or a ffew such: bundles running parallel to one 


It is motions of this kind which give rise to the varying | be hard, and therefore remaining flexible and extensible, 


diurnal and nocturnal position of the leaves of some | 


plants, and to the closing of certain flowers in the 
evening or in wet weather. 

3. Those movements of foliage-leaves, or in certain 
cases of organs belonging to the flower, which are due to 
sensitiveness to touch or concussion. A familiar example 
of this class of movements is furnished by the well-known 
irritability of the leaves of the Sensitive Plant ; and it is 
to this class that we propose to confine our attention in 
the present paper. 

Two preliminary remarks may be made, which are 
applicable not only to the special class of movements now 


Sensitive Plant (1f/»tasa parca, D.C). 


under discussion, but also to the two others to which we 
have alluded above. All these three kinds of movements 
are manifested only when the parts in question are per- 
fectly mature, and when the peculiarity of their internal 
structure, which renders the phenomenon possible, is fully 
developed. In this respect they afford a remarkable contrast 
to another class of movements exhibited only when the part 
of the plant is in active growth, of which we have illustra- 
tions in the singular phenomena of climbing stems and ten- 
drils described in detail by Darwin in his “ Movements and 
Habits of Climbing Plants.” Another peculiarity common 
to all the three kinds of movements, and again distin- 
guishing them from the movements of climbing plants, 


is that they belong entirely to the foliar or appendicular | 


organs, z.¢., leaves in the wide botanical sense, as includ- 
ing foliage-leaves, sepals, petals, stamens, and carpels, 
and not in any case to axial structures or stems and 
branches. 


With regard to the anatomical structure of the parts | 


and permitting the upward and downward flexions in 
‘which alone the movement generally consists ; the whole 
is enveloped by an only feebly developed epidermis. The 
best known illustrations of these movements are furnished 
| by the two species of -“ Sensitive Plant,” J/m0sa pudica 
and sexsttiva, but are also exhibited by the leaves of 
several other AZimosas, and of species of Oxalts, Robinia, 
Desmanthus, and Smithia; by the stamens of several 
species of Berberis and of many Composite, and by the 
| stigmas of ALimulus, Martynia, Goldfussia, Stylidium, 
and Megaclinium. The following account of the me- 
chanical forces which set in motion the phenomena in 
question is taken mainly from the very laborious re- 
| searches of Pfefter.* 

The very succulent parenchyma is, when the plant is in 
active growth, always in a very turgid condition ; z¢., the 
cells are absorbing sap freely through their permeable 
cell-walls by endosmotic force ; and in so doing tend to 
stretch the axial bundle, as well as the epidermis which 
presents an opposing resistance. The sensitiveness or 
irritability resides entirely in the parenchyma, either on 
: one or both sides of the fibro-vascular bundle. The irri- 
‘ tability depends on a two-fold cause : firstly, the paren- 
_chymatous cells are perpetually absorbing water by en- 
‘dosmose, and thus placing the cell-walls in a state of 
tension ; and secondly, a slight impulse im- 
parted to the sensitive cells causes a portion 
of the absorbed fluid to be driven out 
through their cell-walls. The cause of the 
movement itself is believed by Pfeffer to be 
this: that at the moment when the turgid 
cells are giving off water, the elasticity of 
their tense cell-walls comes into play, causing 
them to contract in proportion to the 
amount of water cxpelled. Inasmuch as this 
water escapes into the intercellular spaces of 
the sensitive tissue, and from thence is 
partially transferred to other non-sensitive 
portions of the plant, the sensitive tissue 
decreases in volume, while the non-sensitive 
portion in some other part of the organ 
becomes correspondingly expanded, the 
epidermis of the sensitive portion at the 
same time contracting from its elasticity. 
This side therefore becomes concave, the 
other convex; and the sensitive organ in 
consequence bends, carrying with it what- 
ever other organs it may bear, which there-~ 
fore rise or fall according as the concavity of 
the curvature is on the upper or under side of the organ. 
Immediately after this has taken place the organ is no 
longer sensitive, the flaccid cells having too little turgidity 
| to allow of the escape of any more water. But after a 
short time they again absorb water ; their turgidity in- 
creases ; their cell-walls become again stretched or tense; 
and the previous sensitive condition, as well as the original 
position of the parts, is again restored. 

The following is Sachs’ and Pfetfer’s description of the 
anatomy of one of the common Sensitive Plants, A/zmosa 
pudica. The leaf is bi-pinnate, consisting of a petiole 
from 4 to 6 centimetres long, with two pairs of secondary 
petioles 4 to 5 cm. in length, and on each of these from 
fifteen to twenty pairs of leaflets 5 to 10 millimetres long 
| and 1°5to2 mm. broad. All these parts are connected 
with one another by the contractile organs described 
above ; every leaflet is immediately attached to the rachis 
by such an organ from o'4 to 06 mm. long, and this 


* Pfeffer, Physiologische Untersuchunzen, Leipz 2, 1873. 
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again to the primary petiole by another similar organ 
from 2 to 3 mm. long and about 1 mm. thick. The base 
of the petiole itself is transformed into a nearly cylindri- 
cal contractile organ or “ pulvinus,” 4 to 5 mm. long and 
2 to 2°5 mm. thick, furnished, like those of the secondary 
petioles, with a number of long stiff hairs on the under 
side, the upper side being only slightly hairy or entirely 
glabrous. The pulvinus consists of a succulent paren- 
chymatous tissue of the kind already described. The 
cells of the under side are thin-walled, those of the upper 
side have walls about three times as thick. Each cell 
contains a moderate quantity of protoplasm, a nucleus, 
small grains of chlorophyll, starch, and, in addition, a 
large globular drop consisting of a concentrated solution 
of tannin surrounded by a pellicle. 

A somewhat slight concussion of the whole plant causes 
the contractile organs of the primary petioles of all the 
leaves to curve downwards, those of the secondary petioles 
forwards, thoce of the leaflets forwards and upwards, 
closing like the wings of a butterfly at rest. After irrita- 
tion the pulvinus is flaccid, and more flexible than before. 
A light touch on the hairs on the under side of the 
pulvinus of the primary and secondary petioles is suffi- 
cient to produce the movement; in those of the leaflets 
the lightest touch on the glabrous upper side. When 
the temperature is high and the air very damp, the 
irritability is much greater, and any local irritation incites 
movements in the neighbouring organs, often in all the 
leaves of a plant, a phenomenon which has been termed 
“conduction of irritation.” If one of the uppermost 
leaflets is cut off by a pair of scissors, or its 
pulvinus touched, or if it is placed in the focus of 
a huining-glass, the irritation immediately takes place, 
and this irritation is communicated to the next lower pair 
of leaflets, and in succession to those at a greater distance ; 
after a short time the leaflets of an adjoining secondary 
petiole begin to fold together from below upwards, and the 
same with the other secondary petioles ; finally, and 
often after a considerable time, the primary petiole bends 
downwards ; the phenomenon is then conducted to the 
primary petiole of the next leaf below, as well as to the 
next one above. It sometimes happens, however, that 
particular parts appear to be less susceptible, and do not 
display the phenomena in question until after they have 
been once passed by. If the plant is left to itself, the 
leaflets again expand, and the petioles reassume their 
erect position after a few minutes ; the contractile organs 
are then again irritable, 

That the phenomena of irritability are connected with 
a displacement of water from the succulent tissue and its 
replacement by air, is shown by the evident and imme- 
diate change in colour; the expulsion of the air from the 
intercellular spaces and its replacement by water causes 
the whole organ to assume a darker colour. If, morc- 
over, one of the large contractile organs is cut or 
punctured, a drop of water immediately escapes from it, 
and if placed in water it again absorbs it eagerly. A 
variety of experiments by Sachs, Pfeffer, and Briicke also 
appear to prove conclusively that the sensitiveness resides 
in the under, and not in the upper side of the organ. 

With regard to external conditions which interfere with 
the sensitiveness of the leaves of A/zwosa, they become 
rigid or insensitive from cold when, the conditions being 
otherwise favourable, the temperature of the surrounding 
air remains for some hours below 15° C. (59° F.) ; the 
lower the temperature falls below this point, the more 
quickly does the rigidity set in, With regard tothe upper 
limit, the leaves of the sensitive plant become rigid within 
an hour in damp air of 4o° C. (104° F.), within half an 
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hour in air of 45° C. (113° F.), in a few minutes in air of ' 


49° or 50° C. (122° F.). In water the rigidity from cold 
sets in at a higher temperature, viz., in a quarter of an 
hour between 16° and 17° C, (62° F.), and the rigidity 
from heat at a lower temperature than in air, viz., in a 
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quarter of an hour, between 36° and 40°C. A plant im- 
mersed in water of from 19° to 21°5 C, remains sensitive 
for eighteen hours or more. The maximum degree of 
sensitiveness appears to be reached at 30° C, (86° C.), at 
which temperature the plant is so sensitive that the move- 
ment is communicated to a number of leaflets almost 
simultaneously. During the rigidity from heat, whether 
in air or water, the leaflets are closed, as after irritation, 
but the petiole is erect, and when irritated, turns down- 
wards, 

If placed in the dark, the irritability to touch is not 
at first affected, but disappears completely if the dark- 
ness lasts for a day or more; when again exposed to 
light, the sensitiveness is restored after some hours. The 
position of the parts is, however, very different from that 
in the insensitive condition caused by heat ; the leaflets 
remain quite expanded, but the secondary petioles are 
directed downwards, and the primary petiole nearly hori- 
zontal. The same effects are caused, though in a less 
degree, when the supply of light is defective, M. Paul 
Bert states that the irritability of the leaves of A/zmosa 
is destroyed by placing the plant under a bell-glass of 
green glass almost as completely as if placed in the dark ; 
the plants were entirely killed in twelve days under 
blackened, in sixteen days under green glass; plants 
placed beneath white, red, yellow, violet, and blue glasses 
were stil! perfectly healthy and sensitive, though varying 
in the rapidity of their growth, a. : 

Drought also causes temporary rigidity. If a plant is 
left unwatered for a considerable time, the sensitiveness 
of the leaves perceptibly diminishes with the increasing 
dryness, and an almost complete rigidity ensues, the 
primary petiole assuming a horizontal position, and the 
leaflets expanding ; watering the soil causes a return of 
the sensitiveness after two or three hours. 

The same effect is produced if respiration is prevented 
by exhausting the air. If a plant of AZémosa is placed 
under the receiver of an air-pump and the air gradually 
exhausted, the leaves first of all fold up, no doubt in con- 
sequence of the concussion ; but the leaflets then expand, 
the petiole becomes erect, and, wbile the leaves assume 
the same position as after prolonged withdrawal of light, 
they now remain rigid, resuming their sensitiveness when 
again brought into the air. . 

Finally, with regard to the effect of poisonous sub- 
stances, J. B. Schnetzler has pointed out that the sub- 
stances which destroy the contractility of animal sarcode 
also destroy the irritability of the leaves of J/rwosa and 
other sensitive organs of plants. Curare has no preju- 
dicial effect in either case, while nicotine, alcohol, and 
mineral acids destroy both. The vapour of chloroform 
causes transitory rigidity either in the expanded or in the 
folded position resulting from irritation. ; 

The genus A/imosa is a very large one, forming, to- 
gether with Acacia, the greater part of the sub-order Mi- 
mosez of Leguminosz, and embracing about 200 spccies, 
natives mostly of tropical America, extending also south 
of the tropics, and into tropical Africa and the East Indies. 
They have definite stamens (not more than twice the 
number of petals), anthers not tipped by a gland, and a 
pod, the valves of which, when ripe, are either detached 
entire or break into transverse joints. They are mostly 
herbs, under-shrubs, or climbers; a few erect much- 
branched shrubs ; one or two trees ; a large number are 
spiny. It is only some of the species that are sensitive. 
M. sensitiva, which is also grown in our greenhouses, 
differs from AZ, pudica in the leaves having only two pairs 
of pinnz, and each pinna only two pairs of ovate leaf- 
lets, the inner leaflet of the lower pair being always very 
small. A/. a/bida, another sensitive species occasionally 
seen in hothouses, has elegant flower-heads of a pale pink 
colour, Our illustration of J/. pudica is taken, by per- 
mission of Messrs. Longmans, from Thomeé’s “ poe. 
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NOTES 


THE health of M. Leverrier is so far restored as to enable him 
to stay at Dieppe during the bathing season. Learning that he 
intended to travel for his health, the new Minister of Public 
Instruction offered M. Leverrier a special credit for expenses, 
on the ground that ‘‘it is the national Interest to preserve a 
man who is an honour to the nation.” 


THE programme of excursions of the French Association 
has been published in the Havre papers. It includes visits to 
Fécamp, a town which is rich in memorials of William the 
Conqueror ; to Villiers-suremer and Trouville, and to Balbec, 
Tancarville, and Lillebonne, where a Roman circus has been 
discovered ; a visit to Havre and vicinity, and an excursion 
to Rouen and a visit to its manufactures and monuments. 
In his inaugural speech M. Broca, the president, will deal 
with the same subject as Prof. Allen Thomson at Plymouth. 
We regret to state that M. Kuhleman, who had been elected 
president for 1878 at Clermont-Ferrand, has resigned. The 
Association will have again to choose a president for 1878, and 
also for 1879; the latter will act as vice-president next year. 
According to a decision agreed to last year, the 1878 meeting 
will take place at Versailles during the International Exhibition, 
the rules not allowing any meeting to be beld in Paris. The 
organisation of that exceptional meeting, and the measures for 
the reception of foreign members and associates, will require 
much consideration, 


THE Denver Tribune of August 2 announces the‘arrival in that 
city of the Hayden scientific party, of which Dr. Hayden, Sir J. 
D. IlJooker, Gen. Strachey, and Prof. Asa Gray form part. 
Sonthern Colorado had been explored, and the mountains above 
George-town and Berthoud’s Pass, &c., were then to be visited, 
when the party were to move on to Utah, Nevada, and California, 


ProF. WANKLYN has been elected to the chair of Chemistry 
and Physics of St. George’s Hospital, vacated by the death of 
Dr. Noad, F.R.S. 


THE official paper of the French Republic has gazetted the 
organisation of the jury and the scheme for distribution of awards 
for, the forthcoming Universal Exhibition. Independently of works 
of art 100 great prizes and exceptional allocations in silver will be 
distributed by a special jury composed of the presidents of all 
the juries ; 1,000 gold medals, 4,000 silver medals, 8,000 bronze 
medals, and 8,000 honourable mentions will be distributed by a 
number of class or sectional juries. The juries will be appointed 
by the several Governments in proportion to the number of 
exhibitors, 


THE Frigorifique, fitted up for the transportation of meat on 
the Tellier system with methylic acid, has arrived at Havre, from 
Brazil, with its cargo in an excellent state of preservation. It is 
stated that a hanquet of the meat will be served during the 
forthcoming session of the French Association at Havre. 


Mr. G.S. BouLGER, Professor of Natural Ilistory in the Ciren- 
cester College, reprints from the Proceedings of the Cotteswold 
Naturalists’ Field Club, a pamphlet entitled ‘* Notes Preliminary 
toa Proposed Flora of Gloucestershire.” As the title implies, there 
is no attempt to arrive at an estimate of the vegetable productions 
of the county, and the publication would appear to have for its 
main object the inviting of information on the subject (addressed 
to Mr. Boulger at the Scientific Club, Savile Row) from those 
who have in any way worked at its flora. 


Tue last Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution 
relating to the year 1875, contains much of great scientific im- 
portance. The institution continues to carry on, with admirable 
efficiency its two great classes of operations—tst, those relating 
to the immediate objects of the bequest, viz., the increase and 


diffusion of knowledge through researches, publications, and 
exchanges, and 2nd, those which pertain to the care and manage- 
ment of the Government collection in natural history and 
ethnology constituting the United States National Museum, of 
which the Institution is the cust. dian. Under the care of the 
institution this museum bids fair to become one of the finest in 
the world, During 1874 important meteorological researches 
were undertaken by the Institution, and its publications embrace 
valuable works in nearly all departments of science. Among 
the papers printed as an Appendix to the present Report, are 
Arago’s Eulogy of Volta, De Candolle’s Probable Future of 
the Human Race, Prof. Prestwich’s inaugural lecture on the 
Past and Future of Geology (which appeared in NATURE at the 
time), a paper on the Refraction of Sound, by Mr. W. B. 
Taylor, a paper on an International Code of Ethnological 
Symbols, and Dr, Abhott’s elaborate memoir on the Stone-Age 
in New Jersey. 

Some “of our readers may be interested to know that the 
Ipswich Museum, under the curatorship of Dr. Taylor, contains 
a very fine collection of crag fossils. Prof. Ray Lankester, in a 
letter to a local paper, states his conviction, fonnded upon wide 
knowledge of such collections, “‘ That the combination of Mr, 
Canham’s collection with the valuable and unique specimens 
already presented to the museum by Mr. Alderman Packard, 
wheu mayor, and by other public-spiritcd men, has rendered the 
collection of crag fossils, shells, teeth, bones, box-stones, and 
clay nodules, by a,long way the most complete in existence. I 
doubt,” Prof, Lankester says, “if any other town possesses— 
certainly no English town does—so complete and valuable a 
series of specimens illustrative of its local geology.” 


PEVERMANN’S ALittheilungen for September will contain a map 
of considerable interest at the present time, but also of the 
highest permanent ,value,—is a map of the reglon between 
and including Bulgaria, S.E. Servia, and the Balkans. This is 
the result of many journeys made by the author, F, Kanitz, 
between the years 1860 and 1875, and is accompanied with a 
detailed acconnt of the results obtained. This same number 
will contain the conclusion of Giissfeldt’s travels in the Arabian 
Desert, and of Polakowsky’s paper on the Vegetation of Costa 
Rica. 


THE Bulletin of the Paris Geographical Society for June con- 
tains a long paper by M. J. Dupuis on his journey in Yunnan. 


Cox, GorDoN, Governor-General of Upper Egypt, has made 
a contract with Messrs, Yarrow and Co., of Poplar, for the con- 
struction of four very,light draft steel steamers, for use on Lake 
Albert Nyanza, and for opening up the navigation of the rivers 
in Central Africa, These steamers will be carried on land on the 
backs of negroes, and consequently Messrs. Yarrow and Co, 
have to sub-divide the packages in such a manner that none shall 
exceed 200lb, weight. It is estimated that no less than 4,000 
men will be employed for the porterage of these vessels. 


WE have received No. 3 of <lfpalachia, the journal of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, which contains several papers of 
general interest. 


SraNnForD’s Library Map of Africa, originally constructed by 
the late A, Keith Johnston, and of which a new edition is just 
out, is as fine a specimen of map construction as we have seen. 
The scale is so large as to admit of exhibiting minute features, 
and the map not too large to be hung on a wall. It is brought 
up to the latest date, which is saying a great deal in respect of 
Africa, andso far as we have tested it, shows everything that 
such a map ought to do. 


Ovr agricultural readers would do well to procure a circular 
issued by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
giving directions for the collection and forwarding ¢ll.ctio.s of 
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wheat, barley, and oats, the growth of 1877, required to show 
the variations in quality existing in these descriptions of corn 
according to the circumstances and conditions influencing their 
growth. Such a collection is important both from a practical 
and a scientific point of view. 


L‘ We have received a very interesting catalogue of a collection 
of great interest to archwologists and collectors generally to be 
sold by Mr, Stevens, of King Street, Covent Garden, at the 
Alexandra Palace, on Tuesday and Wednesday next. This is 
the collection known as the Whitfield collection, containing 
many fine specimens of implements, weapons, ornaments, 
clothiog, &c., from the South Sea Islands and other regions, as 
well as a number of natural history objects. Those of our 
readers wishing to form or to complete collections would do 
well to get acatalogue and attend the sale. 


Pror. Piazzi SMYTH, of the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, 
writing to the Scotsman under date August 19, 4 P.M., states 
that in the twenty-seven hours elapsed since the 18th, at one 
u’clock p.M., the amount of rainfall was 1°349 inch—a greater 
amount than has been registered at Edinburgh before, within the 
same length of time, during the present year. ‘‘ Twice only, on 
January 1 and July 16, did the day’s record just rise above one 
inch ; but each of those days was a Monday’s record, summing 
up a forty-eight nour, in place of the usual twenty-four hour, 
interval. On each of these occasions, however, of undoubtedly 
heavy rainfall, as well as the present extra one, the direction of 
the wind was east. That is not an ordinary direction from which 
to expect rain, but when it does come from that quarter it has 
the characteristic, only recently ascertained, of producing a par- 
ticular band in the prismatic spectrum of sky-light, by which its 
approach may often be usefully predicted, and by any and every 
private observer for themselves, even in cases where the baro- 
meter may fail.” 


AMONG the subjects on which papers are to be read during 
the present session at the Bradford Scientific Association, are— 
On Colour, by Henry Pocklington; The Structure of Stems, 
by Mr. J. Abbott; On Grasses, by Mr. W, West; Indigo, by 
Mr. Whittaker; Pyroxiline, by Mr. J. A. Donglas; Field 
Geology, by Mr. A. Crebbin. 


THE Yorkshire Naturalists’ Union paid a visit to Goole Moors 
recently, where they had a field-day and a general meeting; 
which appear to have been in all respects successful. 


Tue leading article in the August number of the 4merican 
Naturalist is an exceedingly pungent address on ‘‘ Catastophism 
and Evolution,” by Clarence King, who treats the subject with 
animation and force. Both evolutionists and their opponents will 
read the article with interest. 


WE have received from a Ceylon correspondent an interesting 
account of the Colombo Musenm, which we regret being unable 
to pi blish in full. He also sends us a photograph of the museum, 
which, we believe, is the finest building in the island, not except- 
ing Government Honse, indeed will compare favourably with 
similar buildings even at home. This is a work with which the 
name of Sir W. H. Gregory, who has just completed his term of 
government in the island of Ceylon, will always be associated. 
The colony has been increasing in wealth at an unprecedented 
rate during the last five years, and the governor has done his best 
to make the intellectual and moral elevation of the people equal 
their material prosperity, There are few countries where the 
aids of science are so necessary. ‘There are few countries where 
those aids have been so greatly neglected. Sir Wm. Gregory 
saw this, and tried to give to the people themselves those tastes 
which alone could lead to the proper remedy. With this view 
the museum was built at Colombo, to be a sort of nucleus for 
the spread of general scientific education. The Colombo Museum 


occupies a commanding position in the Cinnamon Gardens, a 
favourite evening resort. ‘The collection within is a very scanty 
one, as might be expected from an institution only five months old 
and in a place where a general taste for science has yet to be 
cultivated. Most important collections as yet relate to the history, 
antiquities, and superstitions of the island. A large room is filled 
with specimens of native manufacture. In the abundant vegetable 
wealth with which Ceylon has been favoured, the treasures that 
may lie hidden beneath in its rocks have been treated with com- 
parative neglect. Very little has been done for its geology, as 
will be evident from a glance at the one glass-case devoted to 
specimens of Ceylon rocks. We trust, however, that in time a 
collection wil! be formed worthy of the building and the island. 
We ought not to omit mentioning that the museum contains a 
magnificent collection of snakes (Ceylon) by Mr. W. Ferguson, 
of Colombo. <A catalogue would be of great service and might 
be made eminently instructive. We hope that the public of 
Ceylon will soon fill the empty shelves in token of their apprecia- 
tion of the generosity shown by the Government in giving them 
a free museum, 


We are pleased to notice that the new building for the Peabody 
Museum of American Archzeology and Ethnology isso far finished 
as to enable Mr. F. W. Putnam, the Director, to begin work there, 
and he has now removed the collections forming the Museum 
from Boylston Hall, where they have been in temporary quarters, 
to the upper rooms of the new building, which is located near 
the Zoological Museum, and will eventually form a part of one 
grand structure. The new Museum is fire-proof, and the 
building is only to be used for the purposes of the trust, viz., a 
museum and library (and lecture-rooms eventually) of Archzo- 
logy and Ethnology. The present portion will cost, when cased, 
not far from 60,000 dols, and a building fund of 50,000 or 
60,000 dols, will still be left for its completion. The original 
fund for the building was 65,000 dols., and it is proposed always 
to retain at least 50,000 dols. as a building fund for the future. 
The present building will supply the wants of the Museum 
probably for the next ten years, We are also interested to know 
that the collection of Peruvian articles, obtained about thirty 
years ago by Mr. John H. Blake, of Boston, and which has 
been consulted by so many writers on Peru, has just been pre- 
sented to the Peabody Museum, and will form a valuable 
addition to the already large Peruvian collection given by the 
late Prof. Agassiz and his son Alexander. 


Dr. Hornstein, of Prague, has communicated a paper to 
the Vienna Academy on tke probable connection of the wind 
with the period of sun-spots. He shows that in Prague, as in 
Oxford, the average yearly direction of the wind, in the time ot 
minimum to maximum sun-spots, progresses in the direction 
from south to west, and on the other hand, in the time from 
maximum to minimum sun-spots, it shows an opposite variation. 
Dr. Hornstein finds further, that the average wind-strength in 
Prague likewise exhibits a connection with the eleven-years’ 
period of sun-spots, inasmuch as both phenomena reach their 
maxima and minima simultaneously. ‘This research is based on 
240,000 observations. 


THE obvious importance of photography to explorers lends 
considerable interest to a new process devised by M. Deyrolle, 
in virtue of which the baggave of an explorer who might wish to 
carry 300 negative plates measuring 24 ctm. by 18, would only 
he increased by a weight of six kilogrammes, all included, 
instruments, plates, developers, and accessories, Glass plates 
are dispensed with, being replaced by paper coated with a layer 
of prepared wax, capable of bearing 75° without fusion. The 
paper is covered with sensitive collodion, prepared so as to retain 
its properties fortwo years or more. The development after 
impression is very simple ; intoa litre of water is put 20 grammes 
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of citric acid,’as much acetic acid, and 3 grammes of pyro-gallic 
acid ; an atom of nitrate of silveris added. The negative is 
placed in this developer and left In it till the coloration of the 
image becomes sufliciently intense ; then it is passed into a bath 
of hyposulphide of soda, then washed and dried between leaves 
vf blotting paper. lt is then proof against heat and moisture, 
and may be kept indefinitelyin an album. The apparatus itself 
is so constructed as to be capable of remaining two days in water, 
even in sea water, without deterioration, 


THE most important papers read at the meetings of the | 


Kharkov Society of Naturalists during 1876 are :—‘‘On the 
Mechanism of the lespiration of Birds,” by N. Byeletsky ; 
*©On Respiration of Roots,” by A. Zaykevich ; two entomo- 
logical papers on the province of Kharkov, by P. Ivanov 
and V. Varoshevsky; ‘‘On the Arachnidce Avenez, and on 
the Conjunction of Chlamydomonas pulvirulus and Stigloclo- 
nium,” by L. Reinhard; and the continuation of the ‘‘ Flora 
of Ukraina” (Compositee to Salsolacee), by K. Gornitsky. 


Mr. Tuomas S. CayzeR, head-master of Queen Elizabeth’s 


Hospital, Bristol, known as the author of one thonsand arith- | 


metical tests and of other approved school-books, has made a 
complete collection of the principal passages in Latin authors 
that refer to our island, and editing them with vocabulary and 
notes, is about to issne the volume through Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran, asa Latin reading-book, illustrated with many wood- 
cuts and a map, under the title of ‘* Britannia.” 


THE additicns to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Slow Loris (Wycticebus tardigradus) from 
India and a Cape Hedgehog (Z7ixaceus frontalis) from West 
Africa, received in exchange; a Wedge-tailed Fruit Pigeon 
(Treron sphenura) from India, presented by Mr. A. H. Jam- 
rach; an Egyptian Gazelle (Gaze/la dorcas) from Barbary, 
presented by Capt. J. Graham. 


AN ALGERIAN INLAND SEA 


AS our readers are aware several schemes have recently been 

before the public for the creation of an inland sea in North 
Africa, one of the most ambitions and most impracticable of 
these being the flooding of a great part of the Sahara. Another 
scheme which has engaged the attention of the French Govern- 
ment for some time is much more feasible and likely to be 
attended with good results. The Report of a Commission on 
the plan proposed by M. Roudaire for the creation of an inland 
Algerian sea was recently presented to the French Academy of 
Sciences by M. Favé, and as it contains several points of scien- 
tific interest, we propose to lay it before our readers. 

Since the French domination was extended in the province of 
Constantine as far as the town of Biskra, the attention of several 
observers has been turned tu the very marked depressions of the 
soil, which commence at about 50 kilometres to the south of 
Aurés, that is, to the border of the Sahara, and extending from 
east to west. M. Virlet d’Aoust supposed, in 1845, from the 
measurement of the slope of a river discharging into the Chott 
(or marshy lake) Mel-Rir, that the bottom of that chott must be 
below the level of the Mediterranean. In 1849 M. Dubocq, a 
mining engineer, proved, by a very numerous series of barometric 
observations, published in 1853, that singular anomaly, which 
Capt. Vuillemot confirmed in 1856. It was reserved to Capt. 
Rondaire, to render the fact incontestable and to determine the 
depth with almost complete accuracy. 

After having taken for his starting-point the evdonchure of one 
of the two small streams which fall ito the sea at the bottom of 
the Gulf of Gabes, M, Roudaire traversed the steppe of 
Gabés, 46 metres high, then arrived at the depression of a chott 
the surface of which he estimated, at sight, at 5,000 square 
kilometres. He then reached, by crossing a second elevation of 
45 metres, that of Kritz, the depression of the Chott Rharsa, 
situated to the east of the Chott Mel-Rir, from which it is 
separated only by two elevations of small height. These two 
slight elevations bound the Chott Asloudj, the surface of which | 
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| does not exceed So square kilometres. The surface of the Chott 
_ Rharsa has been estimated at 1,350 square kilometres ; that of 
| the Chott Mel-Rir, which has been surrounded by a polygon of 
| levelling, contains 6,700 square kilometres. The three basins 
which form the Chotts El Djerid, Rharsa, and Mel-Rir have not 
yet been surveyed in all directions ; but M. Roudaire has con- 
cluded from various observations that the mean depth of the 
two Chotts Mel-Rir and Rharsa must not be below 24 metres. 
The smal] Chott El Asloudj, which is intermediate, has a mean 
depth of only from one to two metres, which makes him regard 
‘it as a slightly elevated barrier between the two great lakes. If 
it be admitted that this barrier could be pierced by a trench of 
suitable depth, and that the water of the sea were led from the 
Gulf of Gabés to the entrance of the Chott RKharsa, the sea 
would fill that chott, as also the Chott Mel-Rir, and the depth 
of water would be sufficient in the two lakes for the navigation 
of all vessels. Articles of commerce conld be transported thence 
to all parts of the world without any re-embarkation. 

Such is the starting-point of a project for an inland sea which 
M. Roudaire has had constantly in his mind during all his 
labours: he is confident that the execution is an easy matter, 
without allowing himself to be discouraged by any obstacle. 
The enterprise, supposing it to be realised, would certainly not 
present commercial advantages comparable in any respect to 
those resulting from the canalisation of the Isthmus of Snez. 
| The products of Central Africa, transported by camels across 
| the desert do not seem to be sufficiently abundant to furnish 
freight for a large number of vessels. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that if the products of Central Africa had no longer to 
bear the expense of so long a carriage by land, their price would 
be notably lowered and their consumption increased. But 
indeed it would he impossible to estimate the benefits which in 
the future would result from the creation of such an inland sea. 
Considerations of another kind leave no doubt, M. Favé thinks, 
as to the improvements which would result from an inland sea 
covering 13,230 square kilometres, from a climatic point of view 
and in relation to the fertility of the soil. 

Prof. Tyndall was engaged for some years in determining the 
action which the vapour of water exercises upon radiant heat. 
He has proved that even with complete transparency to light, 
the vapour of water absorbs radiant heat toa very notable extent. 
The vapour of water possesses that absorbent property much 
more than the air with which it is mixed, in however small a 
proportion ; and its absorbent power increases very nearly in 
proportion to its mass. Prof. Tyndall has not failed to bring 
out the influence which the invisible vapour of water contained 
in the air exercises upon temperature, both during day and 
night, and he has been able hence to draw immediate conclu- 
sions as to its influence upon the life of plant-, After having 
measured directly the quantity of heat absorbed by very minute 
quantities of vapour of water mixed with air in his experimental 
tubes, he feels authorised to speak thus :—‘‘ Considering the 
earth as a source of heat, it may be admitted as certain that at 
least 10 per cent. of the heat which it tends to radiate into space 
is intercepted by the first six feet of moist air which surrounds 
its surface.” Prof, Tyndall hence draws this conclusion :— 
‘*The suppression, during a single night of summer, of the 
moisture contained in the atmosphere which covers England 
would be accompanied by the destruction of all the plants 
which frost kills.”’ 

It is not only the cold of night which is increased at the 
surface of the ground by the dryness of the air, but also the heat 
of day; so that the variations of temperature produced in 
twenty-four hours are sometimes very great and very prejudicial 
to the vegetation of a great number of plants, We may apply 
these considerations to the region of the chotts, where M. 
Roudaire, in his expedition of 1874-5, found heat of 25°(C.) 
during the day, and cold of 8° below zero during the night. 
After that we need not be longer surprised that the lands 
comprised between the slopes south of Aures and the chotts 
produce very little, however favourable in themselves they may 
be to vegetation. If we admit with M. Roudaire, agreeing in 
this point with all explorers cf the chotts, that their cavities have 
at one time formed salt lakes, dried up gradually during the 
historic period, we shall obtain an explanation of the changes in 
the production of the soil of the province of Constantine, and of 
Tunis since the epoch of Roman domination, when the province 
of Africa was much more populous and much more fertile than at 
present, 

M. Roudaire has sought to find results of observations from 
which he might conclude what would be the depth of the bed of 
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water evaporated after the creation of the inland sea. He has 
found this information in the experiments made at the Bitter 
Lakes traversed by the Suez Canal, At the time of the filling- 
up of the Bitter Lakes, a waste-weir was constructed intended to 
regulate the introduction of the water of the Mediterranean, 
From July 7 to 14 the weir was wronght with only a small 
number of sluices raised, and the level of the lakes remained 
stationary, The introduction had been regulated to about 
3,540,942 cubic metres, or, in round numbers, 4,000,000, cubic 
metres per day. This figure, then, gives the quantity of water 
absorbed by evaporation which, according to the extent of 
surface, produced a lowering of the level of from ‘003 m. to 
0035 m. during twenty-four hours, and that in the hottest month 
of the year, All the observations made since that time have 
given essentially the same results, and we must admit, with the 
engineers of the Suez Company, a general mean Of ‘003 m. per 
day, or 1 m. per year. M. Rondaire has added, as a conclusion 
to be drawn from this bearing on his project :—‘‘ The basin of 
the chotts and the Isthmus of Suez being situated nearly under 
the same latitude, and possessing a climate absolutely analogous, 
we must admit that the evaporation which will be produced on 
the inland sea will be the same as that which has been observed 
on the Bitter Lakes. The figure ‘003 m, is the general mean 
of the year. The observations which we have made in the 
chotts with Piche’s evaporometer have proved to us that this 
figure is at least duubled during the sirocco.” 

Not only would the vapour of water thus diffused throngh the 
air serve as a reservoir for the heat emanating from the earth or 
the sun, but it wonld have still another mode of action for 
effecting climatic modifications. The air and its vapour brought 
into contact with the elevated and therefore cool parts, the 
Anrés mountains, and other mountains of Algeria, would have 
their temperature lowered on account of that cause, and the 
effect would be increased by the radiation of the vapour of water 
into space; for that radiation would operate almost withont 
check at a beight where the air from above, and therefore less 
dense, is cold and dry. Under the influence of this double 
cause the moisture would be condensed into rain or snow, and 
would serve to feed the waterconrses which would permanently 
flow in the beds at present dry during a great part of the year. 
We should see issuing from the ground, from the same cause, 
sources which do not now exist. The moisture, discharging 
itself along the lines of watercourses, would extend its influence 
on the two slopes of the mountains to countries at a distance 
from the chutts. Wecan perceive by calculations the volume 
and the weight of the masses of water set in motion by evapora- 
tion, that these considerations are not chimerical. The 13,230 
square kilometres give 39,690,000,000 kilogrammes of water per 
twenty-four hours, raised by evaporation, z.¢., 39,690,000 cubic 
metres. It will be seen that there is here something to form 
sources and feed streams or rivers. M. Rondaire has calculated 
that the quantity of vapour diffused in air whose barometric 
pressure is ‘760 m., and the temperature 12°C., would cover the 
surface of Tunis and Algeria with a layer of half-saturated air, 
24 metres in height. Let us remark that this calculation includes 
only the quantity of vapour formed during twenty-four hours. 
The sonth wind known as the sérocco, at present so destructive 
because it is exceedingly dry, would produce on the surface of 
the lakes an evaporation much greater than that mean, and 
would, moreover, lose many of its hurtful effects. In fact, this 
same wind, which destroys the vegetation of Algeria, has a 
fertilising influence on the territory of France, becanse of 
the moisture with which it becomes charged in crossing the 
Mediterranean. 

Advantages so considerable, which would result from the 
introduction of the water of the sea into the chotts, explain and 
justify the perseverance with wbich M. Roudaire has pursued the 
idea without allowing himself to be arrested by any of the diffi- 
culties which have presented themselves, The greatest of the 
difficulties, M. Favé thinks, proceeds from the fact that the 
Chott E]-Djerid, the nearest to the Gulf of Gabés, has not, like 
the others, the bottom of its basin below, but above, the level 
of the sea. The surface of the ground is undulating ; it rises 
to 20 metres, or even more, at certain points, and descends to 
zero at other points. M. Roudaire bas estimated, somewhat 
vaguely, that the mean height of the bottom may be about 
6 metres above sea-level. Notwithstanding this obstacle, M. 
Roudaire does not renounce the hope of being able to make the 
water of the sea reach the Chott El-Djerid in order to turn it 
afterwards into the other two chotts. He believes he has found 
a support for this In the nature of the bottom, or, to speak more 


exactly, in the existence of a water-bearing bed situated at a 
small depth below the ground. 

The Commission, of which M. Favé is the mouthpiece, with- 
out pronouncing definitely on the project of M. Rondaire, 
s ifficient data for this not being forthcoming, strongly recom- 
mend that active steps be taken to obtain more accurate 
measurements and other data, The facts which he has adduced 
they think sufficient to justify serious attention being paid to his 
proposal, and recommend that the thanks of the Academy be 
accorded to M. Rondaire for his valuable labours. ‘Tio these 
recommendations the Academy agreed. 

We should state, however, that MM. Dumas and Daubrée, 
members of the Commission, are not able to give their entire 
consent to the recommendation of M. Fave’s report. They 
think that the obstacles to the accomplishment of the scheme 
are much more serious than have heen estimated, and regard 
the industrial and climatic results anticipated as, toa considerable 
extent, hypothetical. M. de Lesseps, however, gives his entire 
concurrence to the scheme of M. Roudaire, and believes in its 
practicability and the favourable results that would follow its 
realisation. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT.—The Committee of Council 
on E:tucation have just issued an important circular on instruc- 
tion in practical chemistry and in physics. My Lords direct 
that §§ XLV. and LxxI. of the Science Directory be cancelled 
and that the followmg rules be substituted :—1. Payments of 
4. 10s. and 1/. for the first and second class in the elementary 
stage, and of 4/. and 3/. for the first and second class in the 
advanced stage and honours, will be made on the results of in- 
struction in practical chemistry. They will be claimable accord- 
ing to the same rules, and subject to the same deductions on 
account of previous success as the ordinary payments. These 
payments will be made on condition—(az) That there be a good 
laboratory—being a raom, or part of a room, exclusively devoted 
to the purpose of the study of practical chemistry—properly fitted 
with gas and water supply. (4) That the student on whom the 
payment be claimed have received twenty-five lessons at least in 
laboratory practice since his last examination, each lesson being 
an attendance of at least one hour and a half’s duration on a 
separate day. (c) That a register of the attendance of the 
students at the instruction in practical chemistry be kept duly 
posted up from day today. 2. Elementary Stage.—In this stage 
the knowledge of the students will be tested by special questions 
set with tbe ordinary examination paper ; but no payments will 
be made if the laboratory be not furnished with all the apparatus 
necessary for the individual practice of each student in practical 
chemistry, and if systematic instruction in practical chemistry be 
not given. Any student on whom it is intended to claim pay- 
ments in this stage may be cailed on by the Inspector of the 
Department, when visiting the laboratory, to repeat some of the 
experiments, specified in the Science Directory in the syllabus 
for the first stage of inorganic chemistry, which he has had an 
opportunity of witnessing. 3. Advanced Stage and Honours.— 
The results of the instruction in these stages will be tested by a 
special examination in qualitative analysis to be held on a Saturda 
during the ordinary May examinations, and lasting, for the 
advanced stage from 6 P.M. to1o P.M., and for hononrs from 
2 P.M. to 10 P.M. Payments can only be claimed in these stages 
provided—(a) That the laboratory be fitted np with a separate 
working place for each student. (4) That each student be pro- 
vided with a complete set of apparatus and chemical tests (as 
enumerated in Science Form No. 402) kept separate, and in 
good working order, on the shelves, and in the cupboard or 
drawers at his own table, (c) That the laboratory be also fur- 
nished with apparatus for general use, consisting of at least the 
articles of which a list will be found on Science Form No, 402. 
From the reports of the examiners and of the inspectors it appears 
that instruction still continues to be given in physics without a 
sufficient amount of apparatus to illustrate the teaching of these 
experimental sciences. My Lords cannot allow examinations to 
be held in schools where instructions of such a superficial and 
perfunctory nature is given, They therefore direct that in 1878 
no classes be examined which are not furnished with apparatus 
at least sufficient to illustrate some of the more important experi- 
ments ; which apparatus the teacher may be called upon by the 
Inspector of the Department to show his ability to use. 
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BRIsTOL.—From the prospectus for session 1877-78 of 
University College we are glad to see that that institution is 
rapidly attaining a position to afford a complete education both 
in literature and science. The chairs of chemistry, experi. 
mental physics, and botany are now filled up, and as the other 
branches of physical science are down in the programme of the 
coming session, no doubt professors for them will soon be 
appointed. The medical school in connection with the Uni- 
versity is now fully organised, and we are confident that ere very 
long Bristol will become one of the chief centres of University 
education in the kingdom. A very satisfactory report has been 
presented to the London Clothworkers’ Company on the chair 
of Technical Education founded by funds provided by them. 


A. NORTHERN UNIVERSITY.—At a recent meeting of the 
Leeds Town Council a deputation from the Yorkshire College 
of Science waited upon them to urge them to take steps to 
obtain Government sanction to found a university for the 
northern counties of England. This step was undertaken in 
consequence of the action of Owens College to obtain a charter 
for the erection of that institution into a university. The Leeds 
Town Council drew up a memorial to the Privy Council, in 
accordance with the prayer of the petition, and the Parliamentary 
Committee was instructed to watch the further progress of the 
matter, 


SYDNEY.—The University of Sydney has applied to the 
Colonial Government for an increase of endowment from 5,000/. 
to 9,000/, With this increased income tbe university would add, 
among other subjects, to its present course, all the education 
necessary for the medical profession, a complete course of 
natural philosophy, coupled with mechanics and engineering, 
the addition of organic chemistry and metallurgy to the chemical 
school, and biology. The salaries attached to these chairs would 
be 1,000/,, with assistants at 250/. each. The proposal is still 
under the consideration of the government, but we cannot doubt, 
if they have the best interests of the Colony at heart, they will 
grant the petition of the University, 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


American Journal of Science and Arts, July.—Contributions 
to meteorology, being results derived from an examination of 
the United States Weather Maps and other sources, by E. 
Loomis.—Germination of the genus Afegarrhiza, Torr, by A. 
Gray.—The absorption of bases by the soil, by H.P. Armsby. 
—Double-star discoveries with the 18!-inch Chicago refractor, 
by S. W. Burnham,—Relations of the geology of Vermont to 
that of Berkshire, J. D. Dana.—On certain new and powerful 
means of rendering visible the latent photographic image, by M. 
Carey Lea,—On tbe possibility of transit observation without 
personal error, by S. P. Langley.—Observations of comets made 
at the Litchfield Observatory ol Hamilton Coliege, by C, H. F. 
Peters.—On complex inorganic acids, by W. Gibbs. 


F Annatlen der Physik und Chemie, No. 6, 1877.—On the electric 
currents which arise in the flow of liquids through tubes, by M. 
Edlund.—On metallic reflection, by M. Eisenlohr.—Contri- 
butions to an adequate determination of the plane of vibration of 
polarised light, by M. Ketteler—On electric induction on non- 
conducting solid bodies, by M. Wiillner.—On the thermo- 
electric properties of gypsum, diopside, orthoclase, albite, and 
pericline, by M. Hankel.—On the magnetic behaviour of nickel 
and cobalt, by M. Ilankel.—On the relation of friction of gases 
to temperature, by M. Puiuj.—On electric smoke figures, by M. 
Antolik.—Apparatus for determination of the focal distance of 
spherical lenses and lens systems, by M. Meyerstein. 


Bulletin de ? Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, 
t.xxili., No. 4.— Eighty-six silver coins with Pehlewy inscriptions, 
by M. Dorn,—Observations of planets at the Academic Obser- 
vatory of St. Petersburg ; determination of the inclination of the 
orbit of the planet Neptune to the ecliptic, by M. Sawitsch.— 
Influence of depressor nerves on the quantity of the lymph, by 
M. Vehky.—Influence of temperature on the galvanic resistance 
of Siemens wires, by M. Lenz. 

Archives des Sciences Physigques et Naturelles, July.— 
Cretaceous fauna of the Rocky Mountains, by M. Delafontaine. 
—On chemical equivalents and atomic weights as bases of a 
system of ‘notation, by M. Marignac.—Ohservations on some 
fossil plants of South Tessin and on the deposits which contain 
them, @frofos of the glacial controversy, by M. Sordelli,-On 
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the relations between the intensity of irritation of the sciatic 
nerve, the height of the muscular contractions, and the time 
elapsing between irritation and contraction, by M. L.autenbach. 


Reale [stituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, Rendiconti. 
Vol, x Fase. VII.—Two new parasitic mycetes on vines, by 
M. Cattared.—On a cause little estimated in pathogenesis of 
some female diseases, by M. de Giovanni —The molecular 
velocity of gas and the corresponding velocity of sound, by M. 
Brusotti. 

Fasc. XII.-X1V.—On more economical composition of elec- 
tromotors capable of a given effect, by M. Ferrini.—Experi- 
mental researches on heterogenesis (second paper), by MM. 
Cantoni and Maggi.—On the existence of monera in Italy, by 
M. Maggi.—On a particular reaction of saliva, by M. Solera — 
On the state of sulpbur in milk and on the normal existence, in 
vaccine milk, of sulphates and sulphocyanates, by M. Masso.— 
On a Selachian recently caught in the Mediterranean, by M, 
Pavesi,—On a new differential function in the theory of elliptic 
functions, by M. Brioschi.—On differential equations, by M. 
Casorati.—Quali-quantitative researches on carbonic anhydride, 
by M. Pollacci.— Résumé of meteorological observations at 
Milan in the Brera Observatory in 1876, by M. Frisiani, jun. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
Lonpon 

Royal Society, June 21.—‘‘The Relationships of the 
Nerve-cells of the Cortex to the Lymphatic System of the 
Brain.” By Bevan Lewis, F.R.M.S., Pathologist and Assistant 
Medical Officer at the West Ridiog Asylum. (Communicated 
by Dr, Ferrier, F.R.S.) 

The anatomical relationshlps of the nerve-cells of the cortex 
to their immediate environment, and es; ecially to the surround- 
ing lymphatic structures, is a subject of such weighty importance 
to the pathologist and physiologist that too much consideration 
cannot well be paid to what must necessarily be involved 
in the solution of those mysterious problems connected with 
the statics and dynamics of the brain. The author of this 
paper has detailed the results of personal investigations, in 
which he has been able to confirm the observations of 
Obersteiner.1 He alludes to the confusion on this subject 
traceable in the writings of several English histologists, some of 
whom, whilst recognising the existence of peri-cellular spaces, 
do not attempt an explanation of their significance, others openly 
express their dubiousness with regard to their import, whilst a 
limited class regard them as morbid productions due to the 
atrophy and shrinking of the nerve-cell. His attention was first 
attracted to their significance by (a) ‘‘the presence in certain 
morbid conditions of numerous nuclei arranged in definite 
directions aronnd the nerve-cell, (4) the presence of undoubted 
lymph-corpuscles in clear spaces around the nerve-cells, and (c) 
the appearance of peri-cellular spaces in healthy brain occa- 
sionally when the cells appeared perfectly normal, and certainly 
not atrophic,” 

This disposition of nuclei (a) is most strikingly evident around 
the nerve-cells of the third layer, and around the still larger 
cells found at a lower level in the ascending frontal and parietal 
convolutions of man which have been termed ‘* giant-cells.”’ 
These ‘‘giant-cells,” the hypertrophied cells of some writers, 
are stated by Mr, Lewis to be undoubtedly zxorma/, and to a 
great extent constant, elements in these regions. In order to 
appreciate the significance of this arrangement of nuclei, the 
non-nervous elements of the cortex are considered, allusion being 
made to the proliferation of connective elements so frequently 
met with. These latter are shown not to be /7e nuclei, but to 
have a delicate investment of protoplasm around them. The 
non-nervous cellular or nuclear elements are described as dis- 
posed in three definite situations : (a) irregularly in the neuroglia 
network ; (4) regularly around the nerve-cells; (c) following 
directly the course of capillaries. 

In the two last positions they are shown to be connected 
with the lymphatic channels and sacs surrounding the blood- 
vessels and nerve-cells, and the author regards them as origin- 
ating in the endothelial elements of these structures. The 
spindle-cells of the deepest cortical layer in the frontal region are 
said to be peculiarly prone to the growth around them of these 
attendant satellites, Ile continues: ‘‘The recognition of these 


1“ Ueber einige Lymphriume im Gehime” (Sitzb. d. k. Akad. d 
Wissensch. 1 Abth.,!Jan, Heft, 1870), 
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connective and endothelial elements, and the varying conditions 
imposed upon them by their distinct functional endowments is of 
essential import when we are dealing with the morbid brain.” 
The peri-cellular sac is then described fully, as well as its varied 
contour dependent upon the form of the inclosed cell, method 
of preparation, thinness of section, and the various physiological 
and pathological conditions existing before death. The close 
proximity of a capillary to these sacs was invariably observed, 
and on close examination a connection betwixt the peri-vascular 
and peri-cellular sheaths was clearly seen. Sections of the cortex 
in new-born animals were then described, in whicha linear arrange- 
ment of the cells along the peri-vascular sheaths wasobserved, each 
nerve-cell being separated by a clear space from the surrounding 
neuroglia, the peri-vascular sheaths in the kitten being widely 
distended. The nerve-cells in these cases were pyriform, and 
apparently connected to their limiting sacs by a narrow stalk-like 
process. The writer next dwells briefly upon the developmental 
bearing of these facts. With regard to the explanation afforded 
by some observers of the significance of these spaces in senile 
atrophy, it is shown that whilst the large size and defined con- 
tour may be due to shrinking of the degenerated protoplasm 
of the nerve-cell, ‘‘ yet the important point is to recognise these 
spaces as natural structures in an unnaturally distended condi- 
tion, for their large size appears to me to be due not only to 
wasting and recession of the inclosed cell, but to a large accn- 
mulation of lymph, the lymphatic channeis, peri-cellular and 
peri-vascular, being in a distended condition thronghout.” It is 
next shown how readily the lymph current may be obstructed in 
its flow towards the pia-mater, and how seriously such condi- 
tions would affect the nutritive and depurative changes proceeding 
in the lymph-sac—changes of so vital an importance in the main- 
tenance of the functional activity of nerve-cells. The methods 
employed in this investigation by Mr. Lewis, include ordinary 
chrome hardening, the teasing process described by him in the 
Monthly Microscopical Fournal, and the examination of films of 
cortex obtained by his new freezing microtome. His paper is 
illustrated by six drawings of the microscopic structure of the 
cortex. 
PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, August 13.—M. Peligot in the 
chair.—The following papers were read :—Communication 
from the Bureau des Longitudes on new operations of astro- 
nomical geodesy, by M. Faye. This relates to the astro- 
nomico-telegraphic junction of Paris with Neuchatel, Geneva, 
and Lyons.—Engraving representing the aureola of Venus as 
seen from the Island of St. Paul, by M. Mouchez. The pheno- 
mena is given at three different stages.—A general law of 
geometric curves concerning the common intervention of each 
point of a curve and the tangent of this point, in questions of 
geometrical positions or enveloping curves, by M. Chasles,— 
New considerations on the localisation of cerebral centres regu- 
lating the co-ordinated movements of written language and 
articulated language (continued) by M. Bouillaud. Ile replles 
to some recent objections by Dr. Fournié against localisation of 
speech in the leit cerebral hemisphere.—On the reproduction, by 
photography, of the rice-grains of the solarsurface, by M. Janssen, 
Ile has succeeded in this in his solar photographs of thirty centi- 
metres by means of a very short exposure, combined with strong 
development.—On an example of reduction of Abelian integrals 
with elliptic functions (continued), by Mr. Cayley.—On the best 
conditions of employment of galvanometers, by M. du Moncel. 
lle gives an experimental verification of some mathematical 
deductions. —Note on the central obturator inflamer, by M. 
Cosson. The state of dryness of the powder seems to have 
(other things equal) an exceptional impoitance for the author's 
apparatus. The Pyrenees mark the true line of separation 
between the eocene and miocene portions of the tertiary 
epoch, by M. Leymerie.—A message of sympathy was sent 
to M. de Lesseps on account of his recent accident.—The 
system of Sirius, by M. Flammarion. The orbit calculated 
for the companion of Sirius differs from the orbit observed ; the 
latter crossed the former in 1869 (having left it in 1862) and 
going beyond it, has followed quite a different curve, wider 
and less eccentric. 


M. Flammarion supposes that either the ~ 


companion will accelerate its motion and return to the west in _ 


1892, or that there is another disturbing body nearer and more 
rapid, not yet discovered.—Remarks, @ propos of M. Faye’s 
communication on the relation between the sun-spots and varia- 
tion of the magnetic declination, by M. Wolf. The anomalies 
of the one class of phenomena are reproduced in the other, a 


strong evidence that both are produced by the same cause. —On 
the equation of Riccati, by M. Genocchi.—Note on the curves 
which have the same principal normals, by M. Niewenglowski. 
—On the slipping (fativage) of the wheels of locomotives, by 
M. Rabenf. The phenomenon is much more general and 
complex (he finds) than is commonly supposed. The slipping is 
almost z:/ in ascending an incline, and very pronounced in 
descending. It increases rapidly with the speed, but appears 
to be greater, with equal velocity, on descents than on ascents. 
In descents it varies between 13 and 25 per cent. Its suppres- 
sion, if possible, would realise a corresponding economy in fuel 
and wear of machinery.—The régime of the winds, and evapora- 
tion in the region of the Algerian chotts, by M. Angot. It is 
shown from figures that the winds favourable to M. Roudaire’s 
project (viz., south, south-west and south-east) are to the unfa- 
vourable winds in the ratio of 1 to 9°4. Their vapours would be 
almost wholly carried towards Sahara instead of Algeria. The 
average layer of water estimated as removed in, twenty-four hours 
from the projected sea is about Gmm. This would raise to 
seventy-eight millions of cubic metres the quantity reqnired to 
be brought by the canal of communication daily to keep the 
lake-level constant.—On the vapour of hydrate of chloral, by 
M. Troost. A second method (for determining equivalent in 
volume) consists in first vaporising hydrate of chloral, then 
introducing into the vapour a body capable of removing part of 
the free vapour of water it may contain (pure neutral oxalate of 
potash was used completely dehydrated in astove at 100°). This 
method led to the same conclusion as the first, viz., that hydrate 
of chloral exists in the gaseous state, and so that its equivalent 
corresponds to eight voiumes.—Note on some properties of sul- 
phide of cadmium, by M. Ditte.—On some general properties 
of metallic sulphides, by MM. de Clermont and Guiot. The 
decomposition (here proved) of sulphides by water at 100° with 
foimation of metallic oxide and sulphuretted hydrogen, is thought 
a fresh reason for regarding hydrogen as a metal; it displaces 
true metals in these reactions, and forms a more stable sul- 
phuretted compound,—On some points of the organisation of 
Bryozoa, by M. Joliet.—On ihe fecundation of Echinoderms, 
by M. Giord.—Pyrophosphates in therapeutics ; their mode 
of action, by MM. Pacquelin and Joly. Pyrophosphates, 
far from being reconstitutive, as commonly supposed, are 
purely foreign bodies for the system, and their ingestion can only 
Increase its expenditure in the work of elimination, which their 
presence necessitates. Any reconstitutive value attached to them 
is probably due to impurities. —On the physiological action of 
Pau Pereiro (Getssosperrmun lave, Baillon), by M1. Bochefontaine 
and De Freitas. The active principle is a paralysing poison, 
which appears to abolish the physiological properties of the 
central grey nervous substance, and especially of the grey bulbo- 
medullary axis.— On anthracic dacteridies, by M. ‘Toussaint. 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL RECORD 


The Zoological Record for 1875; being Volume Twelfth 
of the Record of Zoological Literature. Edited by 
Edward Caldwell Rye, F.Z.S., M.E.S., &c. (London: 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row, 1877.) 

OOLOGISTS, it must be said, are a somewhat un- 
grateful set of men. There can be no question of 

the extreme value to them of “ The Zoological Record,” 
and yet they allow, as is notorious, the Association which 

was formed to continue that useful publication to lead a 

precarious existence, dependent on the charity of various 

other scientific bodies. This is not creditable to the zoo- 
logists of our own country, nor, though in a less degree, to 
those of our colonies, past and present. Those of the 

United Kingdom are unquestionably wealthy as a class, 

but their wealth is very unequally divided. Many, and 

among them we are glad to say are some of the best, are 
amateurs who follow the study simply for their own 
pleasure, and are sufficiently blessed with this world’s 
goods. Yet they see that many of their brethren have 
need, without taking any trouble to help them. The 
number of “ literary and scientific ” institutions, museums, 
reading-rooms, and the like, throughout the country, is 
very great, and there can be scarcely any of them that 
does not possess one or more members who take an 
interest in zoological pursuits. But how few of these 
institutions and so forth, are there on whose bookshelves 
“ The Zoological Record” is to be found! Surely but a 
very slight amount of exertion is required on the part of 
such members to get this work taken in by the institution 
to which they belong? Asa rule the library-committees 
of such bodies are not averse to books of reference, and 
here is one that is absolutely necessary to every student 
of or worker in zoology. It is no secret that the Zoo- 
logical Record Association has the greatest difficulty in 

“ making ends meet,” and a very moderate amount of the 

support we have above indicated would go far to remove 

the difficulty, and to prevent the possibility of indelible 
disgrace accruing to the zoologists of this country, by the 
cessation of this useful annual. 

The volume for 1875, which has just been issued, forms 
the twelfth of the series, and maintains the high character 
of its predecessors. It must be very satisfactory to Mr. 
Rye, as editor, to find himself supported by so strong a 
band of Recorders. Yet the Jersovzel is, with one excep- 
tion, entirely changed from that which was first enlisted 
by Dr. Giinther. The exception is Dr. Eduard von 
Martens, who, with truly Teutonic tenacity, continues his 
labours on Molluscs and Molluscoids—nay more, since he 
first began, he has added the Crustaceans to his cares. 
The Mammals are in charge of Mr. Alston; the Birds 
have fallen to the lot of Mr. Salvin. Reptiles and Fishes 
are taken by Mr. O‘’Shaughnessy; Arachnids and 
Myriopods by Mr. Pickard-Cambridge. The editor 
himself bears the brunt of the battle; not only does he 
(as becomes one of the staff of the Extomologists’ Monthly 
Magazine) \ook after the Insects as a general subject, but 
he also takes specially the orders, Coleoptera, Hymen- 
optera, Diptera, and A/yxchota—leaving the Lepidoptera | 
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McLachlan. Dr, Liitken sweeps all the remaining groups 
into his net. The services of each of these gentlemen 
deserve the most conspicuous acknowledgment. Break- 
ing stones on a road is the common expression for 
employment which combines the dullest and hardest 
handiwork with the lowest wages. Where mental labour 
is concerned it may be paralleled by the vocation of 
a Zoological Recorder, His task is certainly not more 
easy or exhilarating and he is not requited at a higher 
rate. There is scarcely one of the whole of these 
gentlemen, we are convinced, who does not enter upon 
or continue his occupation simply because he conceives 
it to be his duty—and his chief reward must be the 
satisfaction he receives from discharging it to the best of 
his ability—for it were absurd to call the miserable 
pittance, which is all that the Association can afford to 
dole out to him, any remuneration for the hours of weari- 
ness which the due execution of the Records requires. 

So strongly do we feel the self-denying nature of the 
work done by the Recorders that we cannot find it in our 
heart to criticise any portion of it. There is, we think, 
and it is only to be expected that such should be the 
case, a marked difference in the execution of the several 
Xecords, and one that is not to be accounted for by expe- 
rience or want of it on the part of their authors. The 
worst will bear favourable comparison with anything of 
the kind published elsewhere, and the accuracy of the 
references is quite beyond praise—for we could name at 
least one work of similar nature to consult which is often 
to follow a guide who either did not know or had forgotten 
the path. More than this—despite the difference of treat- 
ment of which we have spoken—there is a wholeness 
about the work that bespeaks an eminently able editor.* 

The index to the genera and sub-genera recorded as 
new in this volume includes nearly oxe ¢housand names, 
and the excellent plan (frst introduced, we believe, by 
the late Mr. Crotch) of indicating those names which 
have been already preoccupied in zoology is still con- 
tinued. Taking a most merciful view of what constitutes 
a synonym, the editor has yet to mark fifty-nine of these 
names (thereby implicating thirty-seven authors) as used 
before—a far greater proportion than there of course 
ought to be. Some zoologists in conferring new names 
evidently pay very little attention to their predecessors’ 
labours, and hence scientific nomenclature is encumbered 
by these unnecessary terms. One gentleman, indeed, 
seems oblivious of his own success in genus-making, and 
apparently has bestowed the same name on what he con- 
siders to be two distinct genera within a dozen pages of 
the same work! This is M. Mulsant, and he stands out 
as the greatest sinner in this respect. By himself he is 
guilty of making ¢#ree synonyms, and in conjunction 
with M. Rey of ¢#ree more. Messrs. Chambers, Schneider 
and Signoret are each responsible for jour, Messrs. 
Chapuis and Reuter, for ¢iree, and Messrs. Boisduval, 
Chaudoir, Harvey and C. G. Thomson for ¢wo, The 
twenty-fve who have committed this crime only once we 
need not name, and of course it is possible that in some cases 
their position is defensible, though in reality little is really 

t Mr. Rye is so uncommon an editor that we believe he will be grateful to 
us for having a misprint detected—and it is the only one of importance that, 


after some study, we are able to point out. Cyrrhophthalmus (p. 259) should 
surely be Cyphophihatinus. 
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to be urged on behalf of so confusing a practice. When 
a man has a new genus to describe it should be his first 
duty to take care that he does not apply to it a name that 
has been proposed before, and it is not generally difficult 
to find this out. Of course the punishment ultimately 
falls on the offender’s own head, for in these days some- 
body is sure to discover the blunder, and generally before 
long, but meanwhile the inconvenience may be and often 
is not inconsiderable. 

In conclusion, we have but to wish the Zoological 
Record Association an increasing sale for their useful 
annual, and to express our thanks to Mr. Rye and his 
assistants. 


ARCTIC METEOROLOGY 


Scientific Results of the United States Arctic Expedition 
Steamer “ Polaris,’ C. F. Hall commanding. Vol. I, 
Physical Observations, By Emil Bessels, Chief of the 
Scientific Department, U.S, Arctic Expedition. 

HE United States Government has, with its accus- 
tomed liberality to science, published in a bulky volume 

of about 1,000 pages, under the auspices of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the results of the various observa- 
tions of meteorology, astronomy, and magnetism, made 
by the scientific staff of the Po/arzs during the expedition 
to the Arctic regions in 1871-73. In the present notice 
we shall refer only to the barometric observations, and 
the discussion of them, which occupy altogether forty- 
three pages of the volume before us. 

The barometric observations were made hourly at 
Polaris Bay, 81° 36' lat. N., 62° 15’ long. W., from 
November, 1871, to August, 1872, and at Polaris House 
from November, 1872, to May, 1873, and they are pub- 
lished 7 extenso in this volume. These observations we 
have examined, and it is evident that they have been 
made with great care, and that, taken as a whole, they 
form one of the most valuable repositories of facts which 
we possess illustrative of the meteorology of the Arctic 
regions. The errors which do occur are of that class 
which may be regarded as “ inevitable” in such a record of 
observations, viz., typographical errors, transposed or 
changed figures, and personal errors of observation which 
are well known to meteorologists, and admit of easy 
detection and correction, 

On turning to the table of the mean hourly values for 
the different months (p. 18) calculated from the data just 
mentioned, we are at once struck with the extraordinary 
character of the hourly curves as disclosed by these 
figures, inasmuch as they show a repeated abruptness of 
change and a capriciousness of form which certainly 
could not be accepted unless on the clearest proof that 
they represent well-ascertained facts. 

In examining the mean hourly values for December, 
1871, the first month for which complete observations 
were made, it is seen that the calculations made from the 
individual observations are all correct. If we, however, 
take the trouble to critically examine the observations 
themselves from hour to hour, it is seen that there occur 
two uncorrected readings of 29°371 and 29'777 inches, 
instead of 29°571 and 29°577 inches, and twelve uncor- 
rected readings in which the observers, as occasionally 


takes place with the best observers, have read the instru- } 
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ment 0'050, o*100, or o'150 inch either too high or too low. 
Correcting, then, these observations, and calculating 
afresh the hourly values, we obtain the result given in the 
following table (columns A.), to which are added the 
hourly values as printed in the volume (columns B.) :— 
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Thus, from not submitting the observations to a pre- 
liminary critical examination before calculating the 
averages, half of the resulting averages are faulty, and 
a monthly curve is obtained which completely fails to 
represent the physical datum for the ascertaining of 
which this elaborate set of observations were carried on 
in all the rigours of an arctic winter. 

We are the more desirous of urging this matter on the 
attention of meteorologists, hecause the same method of 
hasty and ill-advised discussion of barometrical ob-erva- 
tions is widely practised ; and, it need scarcely be added, 
results in the publication of generally accepted averages, 
which more than anything else are seriously obstructive 
to any real progress in this intricate but vitally important 
branch of physical inquiry. 

The observations for June, 1872, are free from these 
errors of observation, but notwithstanding this the hourly 
monthly values which have been deduced from them do 
not appear to be satisfactory. On calculating, then, the 
monthly values from the observations of this month, it 
turns out that only one of the twenty-four means is correct, 
the other twenty-three being more or less seriously in 
error. It is to be regretted that the hourly means for the 
other months of the period also are so much and so 
frequently in error, those for December, 1872, for instance, 
giving a curve which in its essential points is the reverse 
of the correct one, that the whole of the elaborate dis- 
cussion of the barometric observations made by the 
scientific staff of the Po/aris Arctic Expedition must be 
rejected, 

The averages for the different months have been deduced 
in two ways, viz., from the twenty-four hourly means, and 
from the thirty or thirty-one daily means of the month. 
These two sets of averages would of course agree if the cal- 
culations were correct. Inthe printed tables they are made 
to agree even to the thousandth part of an inch, by simply 
placing the calculated average of one column under both 
columns. Thus the monthly average of June, 1872, is, as 
deduced from the twenty-four printed hourly means 29°888 
inches, and as deduced from the thirty printed daily 
means 29°860 inches, but in the tables 29°888 inches is 
printed as the mean of both columns, It is thus evident 
that the reduction of this very important series of baro- 
metric observations requires yet to be made—a work 
which we hope will be yet undertaken, particularly since 
the summer and the winter means we have computed seem 
to suggest important connections between these arctic 
barometric curves and the curves of lower latitudes. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 

La Théorie Hugodécimale,; ou, La Base scientifique et 

definitive de ’Arithmologistique universelle. Par le 
Cte. Léopold Hugo. (Paris, 1877.) 

M. Huco continues to pour forth his pamphlets with 

their polyglot inscriptions. On this we have “ Urbi et 


orbi, Hic tandem triumphaliter fulget REGULA- 
RITAS!” “ La pan-imaginarité Hugomathique : Con- 
TINUITAS ! CONTINUITAS! TRICONTINUITAS!” We 


have, in a former notice, glanced at the “ Géométrie 
Hugomoidale.” The object of the present pamphlet is 
“> vulgariser et A répandre dans les diverses régions 
civilisées de ’ancien et du nouveau monde, Tou-Kicou, 
Tchong-Kouo, Fou-Song, &c., &c., cette haute doctrine 
philosophique, qui, dans sa concision, mérite assurément 
une place aux premiers rangs de la Philosophie Scien- 
tifique. Mais, dans mon isolement de simple philosophe, 
force me sera d’employer les combinaisons les plus 
étranges, et de frapper l’attention du lecteur par la singu- 
larité méme de mon exposition.” 

One or two extracts must suffice to show how our 
author proceeds :— 

“vocation Chino-Tibétaine. Nous, supréme Grand 
Lama, voulons reproduire pour tous l’opération magique 
hugodécimale. 

“Salut! Salut! 

“En notre Divan sacré de Hlassa-Potala, parfumé de 
nuages d’encens, nous étendons la main gauche en désig- 
nant et déterminant un point dans l’espace ambiant. 

“Salut! Salut! 

“ De notre main droite étendons le sceptre, pan-scien- 
tifique et sacré, sur ce point del’espace. Salut! salut! 

“ Apparatt une figure enveloppant le point considéré ; 
figure offrant quatre faces pareilles. 

“© Saints Lamas, placez pieusement sur notre tapis 
drécieux, le premier solide que Vespace régulier vient 
denfanter. , ; 

“ SSE—MIE (with figure of tetrahedron). 

Salute) Salut!” 

And so on through the ten solids, of which we gave an 
account in our earlier notice. 

The third chapter is taken up with the “Géometrie 
Pan-imaginaire ” and the “Arithmétique Pan-imaginaire,” 
communications made to the Société Mathématique de 
France, and which we have previously described. 

Sufficient notice has been taken of this drochure of 
thirty-two pages, with many figures. 

To some of our readers our remarks will serve as a 
beacon ; those who like to secure oddities may perhaps 
be induced to add this to their stock. Our principal 
reason for yet noticing another effusion of our author is 
that we have at last got a notice of him from one of his 
own countrymen, who calls him “Sans contredit, dans 
le domaine des sciences, un des plus actifs novateurs 
de l’époque” (M. Gérono, Nouvelles Annales de Mathé- 
maligues, Juin, 1877, pp. 278-280). Like ourselves, M. 
Gérono confines himself to ex/racts. 1n his avertissement 
M. Hugo bursts forth with “ Ecrasons les pan-routiniers ! 
qu’ils tremblent, blottis dans leur petite science, devant 
Vouragon hugomatique!” Upon this the French reviewer 
well remarks :—“ Mon avis est qu'il ne faut écraser per- 
sonne, et que les philosophes réformateurs doivent se 
garder de prendre exaltation des idées pour le sublime 
des idées. Ce n’est pas sans danger qu’on se lance dans 
la voie des réformes avec un enthousiasme qui, dans sa 
marche ascendante, pourrait s’élever jusqu’au délire.” 
The writings of such a visionary perhaps hardly merit a 


own way, trusting that time will clear up many, if not 
all, of his crotchets. 


Mechanik der Bewegungen der Insektenfressenden 
Pilanzen, Von A. Batalin, 


WE have here a record, reprinted from the pages of 
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Flora, of a very careful series of experiments on the 


cause of the “spontaneous” movements of the glands of 
Drosera and other similar organs when irritated say by 
contact with a fly. Comparing the well-known explana- 
tion given by De Vries and others of the movements of 
tend:ils—that contact causes an acceleration of growth in 
the organ, not on the side touched, but the opposite side, 
and consequently a concave curving round the touching 
object—Batalin offers the same explanation of the curva- 
ture of the tentacles of Drosera when irritated by a fly, 
viz., an acceleration of growth on the side opposite to the 
one touched, and in consequence a concave curvature, 
While admitting the care with which Batalin has per- 
formed his experiments, we fail to see how his explanation 
accounts for some of the well-known phenomena of these 
singular plants ; as, for instance, the fact youched for by 
several observers, that glands which are not themselves 
irritated exhibit the same concave curvature as those 
that are, and especially those so circumstantially de- 
scribed by Darwin as to the extreme sensitiveness of the 
tentacles of Drosera to the most dilute ammoniacal 
solutions, while they are quite insensitive to pure water. 
The “spontaneous” curvature Batalin believes to bea 
function of growth, and to be displayed in proportion to 
the faculty of growth possessed by the organ. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Zhe Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Nether can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep thetr letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great that it 
7s impossible otherwise to ensure the app-arance even of come 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 


Relations between Sun and Earth 


PERMIT me to correct a slight misapprehension in Mr, 
Archibald’s very interesting article on the Indian rainfall in 
NaTurg, vol. xvi. p. 340. Mr. Archibald speaks as if my dis- 
covery regarding the coincidence of the increase and decrease of 
the Madras rainfall with the cycle of sun-spots applied to ‘‘ the 
whule of Southern India.” Now, on the contrary, I guarded 
against such a generalisation by a sentence expressly inserted for 
that purpose. ‘‘I merely record,” I said at p. 9 of my paper, 
‘the statistical evidence collected at a point on the globe’s sur- 
face, at which, from its tropical situation and physical conditions, 
such a factor wonld exercise an influence in a well-marked 
manner.” I insisted on this, as the Iacal influences at work on 
the rainfall suffice in several parts of Southern India, to disguise 
the operation of any general law. Mr. Archibald may, how- 
ever, have been led into this misapprehension from an ambiguous 
expression in the first sheets of my paper, which were hastily 
struck off as I was leaving India, with a view to placing the 
Government in possession of the facts before my departure. In 
these sheets I find the words ‘* Sonthern India” used once or 
twice as a periphrasis to avoid the too frequent repetition 
of the word Madras, This ambiguity was removed trom the 
paper as finally printed. I need hardly add that the words ‘‘ the 
whole of Southern India” nowhere occurred. I hope shortly 
to show in a more carefully elaborated work, the limitations 
under which the results arrived at in my former paper can be 
safely generalised. Meanwhile Mr. Archibald’s interesting 
communications both in Nature, and in the Calcutta Anglish- 
man are worthy of careful study. Wm. HUNTER 

Lanarkshire, August 27 


The Telephone 
In the present agitation concerning speaking or telephonic 


> ‘ ; a i ing e M. t i 
notice; we are disposed henceforth to let him go his | telegraphs, the following extract from M. Le Comte du Moncel’s 


‘Exposé des Applications de I’Electricité,” edition of the year 
1857, vol. iii. p. 110, may be interesting as painting out how 
nearly the idea has been forestalled. 
“The Electric Transmission of Speech.” 
‘1 did not wish to bring forward in the chapter of the electric 
telegraph a fantastic conception of a certain M. Ch, B——, who 
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believes that it will be possible to trausmit speech electrically, 
because it might have been asked why I had classed among so 
many remarkable inventions an idea that, presented by the 
author as it is, is not more than a dream. Illowever, to be 
faithful to the 7é/e that I have imposed upon myself of speaking 
of all the applications of electricity that have become known to 
me, I wish to quote here the information which the author has 
published on this subject. 

‘* After the marvellous telegraphs which are able to reproduce 
at a distance writing of this or that individual, and designs more 
or less complicated, it seemed impossible, said M. B——, to 
advance further in the regions of the marvellous. Neverthe- 
less, essaying to do something more, I asked, for example, 
if speech itself would not be capable of transmission by 
electricity ; in a word, if one would not be able to speak at 
Vienna and be heard at Paris. The thing is practicable. This 
is how: Sounds, it is known, are formed by vibrations and 
carried to the ear by these same vibrations, which are reproduced 
by the intermediate media. 

‘* But the intensity of these vibrations diminishes very rapidly 
with the distance, from which it follows, even in the employment 
of speaking trumpets, tubes, and of acoustical horns, the limits 
which cannot be surpassed are very restricted. Jmagzne that one 
speaks near a mobile plate, flexible enough not to lose any of the 
wibrations produced by the woice, that this plate establishes and 
interrupts successively the communication with a battery, You 
would be able to have at a distance another plate which would 
execute at the same time the same vibrations. 

* Tt is true that the intensity of the sounds produced would be 
variable at the point of departure where the plate is vibrated by the 
woite, and constant at the point of arrival where it is vibrated by 
electricity. But it is demonstrable that this would not alter the 
sounds, 

** It is evident from the first that the sounds would reproduce 
themselves with the same pitch in the scale. The actual con- 
dition of acoustical science does not permit of saying, 2 priorz, 
whether the same conditions would hold good for all syllables 
articulated by the human voice. The manner in which these 
syllables are produced is not yet sufficiently well known. 


‘¢Tn any case it is impossible to demonstrate, in the present 
state of science, that the electric transmission of sounds is 
impossible. Every probability, on the contrary, is for the possi- 
bility. An electric battery, two vibrating plates, and a metallic 
wire will suffice. 


*¢Tt 1s certain that, at a time more or less distant, speech wll 
be transmitted to a distance by electricity. I have commenced 
some experiments to that effect, they are delicate and require 
time and patience. But the; approximations obtained point 
towards a favourable result.” PaGeET lliees 


Museums 


TuE following suggestions may possibly prove useful to 
directors of museums, and especially of provincial museums, 
Most of the plans recommended have been tried with success, 

It is very desirable that in all coliections intended for public 
instruction manuscript labels should be abolished. The advan- 
tages of perfect legibility, uniform style, and an occasional change 
of cards far outweigh the cost of letter-press, A convenient 
hand-press costs about 3/.; several founts of type in quantity 
sufficient for museum purposes, may be had for 5/. Au 
assistant can be taught printing in a few days; I lave at times 
engaged a printer’s apprentice, paying sevenpence an hour for 
his services. 

The proper display of dissected preparations put up in spirit 
has long been a serious trouble. Most dissections of small size can 
be pinned out on wax. Young’s Paraffin Light and Mineral Oil 
Company, of West Calder, have lately prepared, at my request, 
smooth paraffin slabs, coloured deep blue, and cut to 121m. X 
6in, These can be had at a shilling a pound. Cylindrical 
glass vessels are objectionable, not only on account of distortion, 
but because they render it difficult to demonstrate details of 
structure. Rectangular trays with movable plate-glass lids are 
far more convenient, These may be made of ebonite for the 
smaller sizes, and of wood lined with gutta-percha where the 
cost of ebonite becomes important. I hope before long to get a 
useful tray cast in glass. The edges must be accurately ground, 
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and the cover secured hy light brass clamps. In the bottom of 
the tray the wax tablet can be fsecurely fixed. It is useless to 
cement the lid to the tray, Hardly any cement will stand 
prolonged exposure to dilute spirit, and it is necessary to readjust 
or clear the dissection from time to time. 

Fossils are usually kept loose ; in the largercollections they 
are mounted on tablets of wood or glass covered with paper. 
The ‘first method is untidy and often causes loss of labels ; 
wooden tablets are costly, difficult to cut of quite uniform size, 
and liable to warp ; glass is also difficult to cut true, and wastes 
much time in covering with paper. Ten years ago I procured 
a supply of pasteboard tablets one-tenth of an inch thick from a 
pattern-card maker and have used them exclusively since. They 
are cheap (ninepence to a shilling a pound), can be cut perfectly 
true by machinery, do not warp, and may be had of any colour. 
Fossils glued to pasteboard with coaguline are perfectly fest ; we 
range them in wall-cases upon shelves sloped to forty-five degrees, 
and never meet with accidents. 

In our geological wall-cases I have introduced above the level 
of the eye a range of boards, nearly upright, but sloping slightly 
forwards at the top, upon which maps, sections, photographs, 
and descriptive notices can be pinned. In a palzontological 
collection this space is useful for drawings of restored animals 

It is much to be desired that the dealers would procure a better 
choice of zoological models in glass and porcelain. Reuss’ 
foraminifera are still useful, though antiquated ; Blaschka, of 
Dresden, keeps no stock, though he has supplied many of our 
museums with useful models in giass made from drawings. We 
want artistic and accurate coloured models of mollusca, hydrozoa, 
&c., far beyond the present supply. 

Stuffed animals, especially stuffed mammalia, are the plague 
ofa curator. I do not refer especially to their liability to moths 
(insects of all kinds can be kept down by placing saucers of 
carbolic acid in the cases) but to their grotesque deformity, their 
unnatural attitudes, and their proneness to contract in unexpected 
places. A model in plaster or clay, strengthened internally by 
wires would last for ever, and the skin would stretch over it 
readily enough when moist. Real skill in modelling is required 
here, and we have not yet been able to command it, The 
Schools of Art may in time help us over the difficulty. A well- 
modelled animal can never be very cheap, but if increased cost- 
liness should render set-up quadrupeds comparatively scarce, 
zoology need not suffer on that account. 

Public museums should contain far more than they now do the 
elementary explanations necessary for the right understanding of 
the objects exhibited. A text-book illustrated by specimens 
instead of wood-cuts should be our aim, at least where the wants 
of the public are more concerned than the wants of special 
students. 1 should propose to relegate nine-tenths of our 
existing collections to cabinets were it not that things out of 
sight in cabinets are so liable to suffer from neglect. At present 
we aim at too much, introduce too many departments into a 
small museum, show too many obscure and uninstructive objects, 
and spoil everything by over-crowding. 

Personally, I do not hold that local collections should be 
everything in a provincial museum. We have to consider the 
wants of residents as well as of passing strangers, and what the 
residents interested in natural history require is a general collec- 
tion of typical specimens which will teach them something of the 
elements of thelr science. It is very easy to make imposing 
collections of land and fresh-water shells, butterflies, and so 
forth, which a naturalist passing that way praises because they 
contain here and there a choice thing, but which either teaches 
nothing to the uneducated visitor, or else teaches him the very 
undesirable }esson that the best thing he can do is to make a 
similar collection for himself. We have had more than enough 
of unintelligent collecting and unintelligent records of occur- 
rence, Our provincial museums should tell the public that to 
know something of tbe structure of animals and plants is better 
than to know many species. L, C. MIALL 

Leeds, Angust 17 


THE great difficulty, as it seems to me, in promoting and 
maintaining the efficiency of our local museums lies in providing 
them with suitable curators; aud in this connection an idea 
which occurred to me last year may prove not unserviceable. 
J have seen a large number of our provincial museums, and in 
many of them have found really extensive and valuable collec- 
tions of natural objects which only require to be rightly named 
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and properly arranged to become admirable educational aids. 
In few, bowever, is there enough material to engage the whole 
time and attention of an able man in taking care of it ; indeed 
a single month devoted to each of the departments of zoology, 
botany, geology, and so forth, would suffice, and, in many cases, 
more than suffice, to put each into working order to begin 
with, and after the first arrangement it would be easy enongh 
to maintain the efficiency of each collection and to add what 
fresh acquisitions might be made in the course of a week’s visit 
once a year. 

Let, then, an association of the younger workers in the various 
branches of science be formed in London, under the direction of 
a committee of well-known names, and let it offer to send out 
every year for short intervals, to such museums as should be 
ready to pay for them, botanists, zoologists, geologists, and the 
rest, to name and arrange their several collections ; each member 
so dispatched would then visit several museums in succession, 
confining his attention in each to the collection made in his own 
subject, and each museum would be visited by several members, 
one member for each of its essentially different collections. Thus 
for a slight expense (payment on the piece-work system) a large 
number of our Local Museums would be put under the curator- 
ship of a group of specialists, and so be brought into efficient 
and permanent working order, The idea is simply that of visiting 
curatorships supplied on the principle of co-operation, and made 
possible by the facilities for travelling afforded by our modern 
railway system. 

It can scarcely be doubted that in the summer, when lectures 
and lecturing are over, many scientific men might be found 
willing and able to undertake the task, Wo Ms Se 


Rainbow Reflected from Water 


Mr. CrookEs’ interesting observation of the reflection ot a 
rainbow—described in his letter in NATURE, August 16—is 
easily reproduced, on a small scale, experimentally. 

I fixed a ‘‘spreader” to the nozzle of a garden-engine so as 
to cause a shower of fine drops of water to spread in the sun- 
shine. The segments of a bright primary rainbow and of a 
rather subdued secondary one stood out well-defined against the 
dark foliage of some trees, the remainders of the bows being 
lost against bright objects and sky behind. 

At whatever point the bows were visible, 1 found that by 
placing a mirror or blackened glass wetted so as to form a 
surface of water, in place of the eye, and then observing from a 
fresh point, the reflections of both bows could be very distinctly 
seen at the same time that real bows were also visible. 

The reflected bows were always apparently smaller in diameter 
than the real bows which were visible at the same time from the 
same position. The reason of this is, I presume, that the bows 
seen in the mirror are not the reflections of the bows visible, at 
the sanie time to the eye, but of bows which the eye would see 
if it occupied the place of the mirror, or rather of that portion of 
it which is observed. When, for instance, the mirror is one yard 
below the level of the eye, the drops by which the bows are 
formed that are reflected by the mirror, are necessarily about one 
yard below the corresponding drops by which the direct bows 
seen by the eye are formed ; in other words the direct bows are 
one yard above the bows which are actually reflected. There- 
fore, when both are cut by a common horizontal line formed by 
the surface of the mirror, a reflected bow must be the more 
shortened of the two and its diameter apparently reduced. 

I would suggest that this may be the explanation of the dis- 
placement of the colours where the real and retlected bows met, 
which Mr. Crookes observed. ROBERT SABINE 

Hampton Wick, Angust 20 


The Greenland Foehn 


Dans le dernier numero (406) de votre journal je vois 
que vous m’avez fait lhonneur de donner un abstract dun 
petit travail sur le foehn du Groenland. Malheureusement le 
rapporteur n’a pas bien compris le danois (ou le norwegien) en 
quelques endroits, et je me permettrai de vous indlquer les 
meprises suivantes comme les plus dangereuses. 

2iéme alinéa,—‘‘ Dr. Pfaff has carried on... . and these 
show that the average temperature of Fvdruary, 1872, was 
— 8°'7 C,, and of February, 1863 — 31°°6,” etc, Les deux mots, 
“February,” sont omis, ce qui fait croire que je parle de la 
température moyenne de I’année au lieu d’un mois. 


5iéme alinéa.—‘‘ These explanations go a great ... . when 


i 


at Jacobshavn shorily before 7x/y, 9° C. of heat are recorded.” 
Au lien de “July” j’ai dit ‘‘ Christmas” ; une tempéiature de 
9° C. est normale en juillet. 


Aofit 21 W. TlOFFMEYER 


On the Supposed Action of Light on Combustion 


In answer to Mr. Watson’s inquiry contained in your last 
number, 1 may state that at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Exeter, in 1869, I read a paper uncer the above title 
(See PAil. Alag. for September, 1869), in which some com- 
parative experiments were made on candles burning in full sun- 
shine and also in a darkened closet. This mode of experiment 
was adopted because it allowed the results to be tested by 
weighing. Candles of the same make were used and hard 
sperm candles preferred as being less affected hy variations of 
temperature than composite. The candles were allowed to burn 
during four hours. I give one result :— 

In the dark (temp. 81° F.) each candle lost 544 grains, or 
136 grains per hour. 

In the light (temp. 84°) each candle lost 567 grains, or 142 
grains per hour nearly. 

It is evident that in this case the increase of temperature 
caused by the bright sunshine led to an increased consumption of 
material, but the general result was that light has no retarding 
influence on combustion, , C. TOMLINSON 

Highgate, August 25 


Evolution by Leaps 


WITH refeience to an article entitled ‘‘ Evolution by Leaps,” 
in your ‘‘ Biological Notes” (NATURE, vol. xvi. p. 208), I would 
call attention to a fact which is not unknown to horticulturists, 
that a hybrid sometimes proclaims its origin by producing— 
even on the same rachis—flowers and fruits, some of which 
resemble one parent and some the other. 

Many a time I have plucked a branch of two or three feet in 
length from a pear-tree growing in a village in Kent, which bore 
at the proximal end pears of a certain size and description, 
and on the terminal twigs pears smaller in size, of a different 
flavour, and later in blooming and ripening. 

As this ‘‘sport” prevailed throughout the tree, which was 
large and flourishing, there was no possibility of its being the 
result of a direct graft. PauL HENRY STOKVE 

Beddington Park 


Zygena Filipendule 


IN July last ] was breeding some Zygana filipendule (six-spot 
Burnet moth) from pupze taken in a chalk-pit near Cambridge, 
one of which was developed into a moth with five wings ; four 
of these correspond to the normal wings in this species and are 
perfect in every respect, as also are five of the legs. The sixth 
leg (a hind leg) is absent, its place being filled up by the extra 
wing, which springs from the exact point at which the missing 
leg would naturally join the body. In appearance the extra 
wing resembles the ordinary hind wing of the species, but is 
only about half its usual size. It is of a yellowish-red tinge, and 
not so thickly covered with scales as the other wings of the 
insect. Of the sixth leg there is no external trace whatever, as 
far as I can see ; in fact it would seem at first sight as if the leg 
had, by some means or other, been transformed intu a wing. 

This moth is subject to a good deal of variation as regards the 
size of the spots on the fore-wings, two of which are occasionally 
united ; also, in this particular locality, the red colour is replaced 
hy yellow in about 1 per cent. of the specimens. The chalk-pit 
to which I have alluded is scarcely an acre in extent, and as the 
species does not seem to occur elsewhere in the immediate 
neighbourhood, continuous interbreeding must have been going 
on for a long time. 

I have never met with or heard of such a curiosity of morpho- 
logy either in this or any other lepidopterous species before, but 
some of your readers will doubtless be able to adduce other 
instances of a similar nature. N. M. RicHARDSON 

Clare College, Cambridge, August 21 


Drosera 


I BEG to enclose a photograph of a specimen of Dosera 
rotundifolia found by me at the Lickey Hills on July 1 this year. 
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If anything could demonstrate the propensity for fly-catching 
known to exist in this class of plants, surely this specimen does 


itself right over the moth in the most determined fashion. There 
is every appearance of a struggle having taken place which ended 
in the defeat and destruction of the noth. 


NAGRO RE 
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in the most marked degree. You will see that a moth has been 
entangled by the hairs of one of the leaves, which leaf has curved 


Hye 


‘st 


This specimen is, 1 should imagine, a very typical one, and as 
such I have sent a copy to Mr, Darwin. WRIGHT,WILSON 
Birmingham 


The Radiant Centre of the Perseids 


From twenty meteors, mostly with streaks, 1 deduced the 
radiant point at R.A. 40°, Dec. 56° N., August 3-7. On 
August 101 saw a large number (fifty-seven per hour) of Perseids, 
many of them with short tracks near the focus, and almost inva- 
riably with streaks, from 43° + 58°. On August 12 I observed 
quite an outburst of precisely similar meteors from a sharply- 
defined centre at 50° + 55°, and registered fourteen of them, but 
many others were noted between 12h. and 14h. On the 16th, 
between the same hours, 1 saw five paths close to a radiant at 
6o° + 59°. These had streaks and apparently exhibited the 
same features of motion, colour, &c., as those recorded on the few 
preceding nights. Can these four positions represent one and 
the same system of Persetds with an apparent displacement of the 
radiant centre on the several nights of observation? The places 
may he regarded as accurate for the dates, and though quite 
possibly they are separate showers, it is at least singular they 
became so well marked one on each night. If the positions 
include the same system then the focus of divergence appears to 
have shifted from 40° + 58° on the 3rd-7th to 60° + 59° on the 
16th, so that while the declination remained nearly the same the 
R.A. had advanced twenty degrees, which in D, 59° N, is 
equivalent to ten linear degrees of space. 

It isa capital plan while observing and mapping meteor tracks 
to hold a perfectly straight rod in the hand, and directlya meteor 
is seen, to project the rod upon its apparent path, carrying 
the eye back in the same line of motion and noting the exact 
point with reference to stars upon which it converges, In 
the case of slow meteors or meteors with streaks, this is a very 
accurate method and especially to be recommended in regard to 
paths presumably a long way from the radiant. Eye-esti- 
mates are necessarily less exact, for while the fosition of the 
track is being noted the more important feature of direction is 
inaccurately remembered, W. F, DENNING 

August 17 


Fish Commensals of Medusz 


In the numbers of NATURE for July 19 and 26 (pp. 227, 248) 
are communications respecting fish-sheltering Medusz, The 
Trochurus in Europe appears to be a commensai of the Acaleph 
as well as the Polldchius, Inthe eastern waters of the United 
States, however, So far as I am aware, the Stromatoid fish 
Poronotus simits (Stromateus similis of some authors) seems to 
be the most common, if not the only assoclate, of several 
acalephs, viz., Dactylometra guinguecirra, Zygodactylon gren- 
landica,and Cyaxea arctica, Under the umbrellas of these spe- 
cies small, oronotz are to be found in the late summer swimming, 
sometimes even to the number of twenty or more, but generally 
much ‘.. 1 Mr, Alexander Agassiz, in his ‘‘ Sea-side Studies,” 


mentions the occurrence of an undetermined ‘ Clupeoid” fish, 
but no other, under the umbrella of Dactylometra guinguecirra ; 
the identification is probably erroneous, At least my own obser- 
vations were made in the same region and at the same time of 
the year as Mr. Agassiz’s, and only the Poronotus was seen. 
More detailed information respecting this association may be 
found recorded by Prof. Verrill in the ‘‘ United States Commis- 
sion of Fish and Fisheries” reports, Part I., pp. 449-450, 1873. 
THEO, GILL 
Smlthsonian Institution, Washington, August 6 


Science in Spain 


I THINK it may interest the readers of your journal to have 
some slight idea of the state of natural sciences in Spain. Science 
is universal, and the efforts made by a nation which has been 
separated by centuries of intolerance and indifference from the 
movement and scientific life of other countries, cannot fail to 
he looked upon with indulgent eyes hy those who cultivate 
science, 

Of the three great branches into which we may divide natural 
science—physics, chemistry, and natural history, the first is in a 
most backward state in Spain, In almost all the professorships 
where this science is taught, the instruction given isso out of date, 
that no mention is made of the modern theory of the correlation of 
forces or thermo-dynamics, and the text-books used are French 
works, now quite obsolete. In every one of our upper schools— 
Institutos de 2da Ensifianza—there is a professor who teaches 
physics and chemistry conjolntly, who is instructed to go through 
a course of these sciences, which are reduced hy this means to 
their lowest possible expression. In our universities, there exist 
classes in which an amplification of physics is taught ; this study is 
part of those required for the preparatory exercises for the faculty 
of medicine. This course, if we take into consideration the know- 
ledge bronght by the pupils who attend it, is more an explana- 
tion of what they ought to have learnt than anything else. At 
the Madrid University alone, there is a class of ‘‘imponderable 
fluids ;”’ the name in itself suggests an idea quite out of date at 
the present day. At the same university there is alsoa class of 
mathematical physics, but it does not form part of the studies 
required to receive a doctor’s degree in the physico-chemical 
sciences, and is only included in the mathematical sciences, 
This is unfortunately all the official instruction on the subject 
which is given in Spain. Almost all the professors follow the 
theories which were generally admitted hefore the discoveries of 
Grove, Mayer, Rankine, Clausius, Tyndall, and Helmholtz. 

During the Republican Government in Spain, it was decreed 
to reorganise these studies in a manner more in accordance with 
modern ideas, but the short rule of this reforming government 
prevented this plan from being carried out, or conquering the 
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tenacious resistance of the great majority of the Spanish pro- 
fessors, 

Some champions of mcdern ideas are happily not wanting in 
Spain. Among them is one of the most distinguished members 
of the Madrid Observatory, Sr. Jimenez, who has written an 
interesting volume on the theory of numbers, which obtained a 
prize from the Spanish Academy of Science. Sr, Jimenez 
began to publish a few years ago a theory of light in com- 
pliance with the most authorised physico-mathematical doctrines. 
A man of immense and varied intellect, as a dramatic poet, as 
an engineer, as a mathematician and economist, and one of the 
principal men of the revolution, Sr. Echegaray has done much 
to popularise the modern theories of physics, by a volume ‘dedi- 
cated to the General Public, and also by his elementary treatise 
on thermo-dynamics. Tle is now publishing some studies on light 
in a scientific review, which are chiefly intended to extend these 
studies in our scientific circles. Dr. Vicuiia, Professor of Mathe- 
matical Physics at the Madrid University, endeavours to do the 
same by his teaching, and by means of the articles and memoirs 
which he publishes from time to time. Of these may be men- 
tioned his theory and calculation of steam-engines in accordance 
with thermo-dynamiics. 

The scientific instruction which is given to the young men who 
attended the upper school at the Observatory of Marino, at San 
Fernando, near Cadiz, is much commended. Every day foreign 
books are more universally read, translated, and understood, the 
most popular being those by Tyndall. Prof, Barreda, Felin, 
Ramos, vy. Chamorro are great advocates of modern science. 
Sr. Escrig y Mieg, the professor at the Institute at Guadalajara, 
has set up some interesting scientific apparatus there, and has 
introduced in the pneumatic machine an improvement which 
reduces the injurious space. The barometer constructed by Sr. 
Torres, the inventor of probably the most accurate barometer 
known in European meteorology, merits special mention. It is 
much to be regretted that owing to special circumstances, his 
instrument could not figure at the interesting exhibition at 
South Kensington. 

At the Free Institution, lately established for teaching at 
Madrid, by private enterprise, which the readers of NATURE 
have already seen referred to in your columns, there is a class of 
experimental physics, according to the latest development of this 
science. On the evening of January 28, a series of public 
lectures were begun, with the object of popularising science in 
Spain. Dr. Simarro, a young professor at this institution, gave 
the first lecture on light, and repeated some of Tyndall’s most 
remarkable experiments. 

Most of these efforts are, however, still limited to the attempt 
to spread in Spain a knowledge of the aciual state of physical 
science from other countries which are in a more advanced con- 
dition, rather than to contribute to general culture works of 
original investigation, The interesting studies of Prof. Serrano 
Faligate, on general and biological physics, some of which have 
been noticed bv English reviewers, are almost the only works on 
the subject which can be mentioned of importance. It is indeed 
to be hoped this will no longer be the case when these studies 
are more generally developed, and act as a stimulant to the 
genius of the Spanish people. 

Madrid FRrANctsco GINEZ DE Los Rios 


OGR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE ROTATION of SATURN.—In NATURE (vol. xy. 
p- 243), reference was made to the discovery by Prof. 
Asaph Hall of a small, well-defined, very white spot upon 
the disc of Saturn just below the ring, and to observations 
which were in progress to ascertain, by means of it, the 
period of the rotation of the planet upon its axis. 
Hall succeeded in following up this spot which was froin 
2" to 3” in diameter until January 2, when the weather 
having become unfavourable, the planet low, and the spot 
faint and indistinct, observations were discontinued. 
From a thorough discussion of the observations at 
Washington and elsewhere in the United States, Prof. 
Hall finds for the mean time of the rotation of Saturn— 

Ich, 14m. 238°8 + 25°30. 

It has been necessary to assume that the spot had no 
proper motion upon the surface of the planet, which is a 
point on which the observations throw no light. 

On the first detection of this spot on December 7, with 


Prof. | 
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the view to secure assistance from other observers in 
noting its central passages on the disc, an ephemeris was 
circulated from Washington, in preparing which the time 
of rotation was taken at roh. 29m. 16°Ss., given, as Prof. 
Hall remarks, “in nearly all the modern text-books as Sir 
W. Herschel’s last and most accurate determination ;” 
notwithstanding this it appears certain that Sir W. 
Herschel never assigned this period, and its adoption in 
the Washington ephemeris was so far unfortunate as it 
may have rather hindered than assisted observations ; 
indeed “through this mistake several observers failed 
to see the spat.” 

It is very probable that Prof. Hall has suggested the 
real cause of the introduction of this erroneous value for 
the time of Saturn’s rotation into so many of the so-called 
‘“text-boaks,” the compilers of which rarely concern 
themselves with references to original authorities, and 
yet in this case the erroneous value has been given by 
writers, whom it might well be supposed it was safe to 
follow. In the Eafosition du Systdme du Mlonde, the 
first edition"of which appeared in An. IV. of the French 
republican era, Laplace says that Saturn rotates in o'428, 
and the ring in 0°437, these figures being decimals of a day ; 
they correspond to 1oh. 16m, 19‘2s. and 10h, 29m. 16°8s., 
the former expresses therefore the Herschelian period of 
rotation (10h. 16m. o‘4s.) to the nearest decimal in the 
third place, and the latter is the value for rotation of 
Saturn given in so many astronomical works. Hence 
Pref. Hall thinks that some one early in the century 
copied and converted the wrong number from Laplace 
and “the book-makers have faithfully copied this 
mistake.” 

Hansen in his “Allgemeine Uebersicht des Sonnen- 
systems ” gives Ioh, 29m. 17s. for time of rotation both of 
Saturn and his ring; Midler, “ Ueber die Wellstellung 
der KGrper unsers Sonnensystems,” has ich. 16m, for the 
globe and 1oh. 29m. 17s. for the ring, but in the early 
editions of his treatise on Astronomy (as in that of 1849, 
pp. 251 and 254) he assigns 1oh. 29m. 17s. for the globe, 
and toh. 32m., aftcr Herschel, for the 1ing, adding 
“wahrscheinlich ist sie der des Saturn selbst gleich und 
beide sind etwa 10h. 30m. in runder Zahl.” Sir John 
Herschel, in the first edition of ais Treatise on astronomy 
in Lardner’s ‘“ Cabinet Cyclopedia” published in 1833, 
gives 10h. 29m. 17s. both for Saturn and the ring, and he 
probably followed Baily’s “Astronomical Tables and 
Formula” which appeared in 1827, and where we find at 
pp. 39 and $9 the same period Ioh. 29m. 168s. assigned 
tor both rotations, and Baily expressly states that ‘‘the 
elements of the system are taken for the most part from 
the Systeme du Jlonde of M. Laplace (fifth edition, 1824), 
so that it is possibly to this work, which was one of 
general reference for many years, that the original over- 
sight suggested by Prof. Hall is to be traced. Sir W. 
Herschel in the Philosophical Transactions, 1790, p. 480, 
states that his observations of lucid spots upon the ring, 
supposing them to adhere to it, would be explained 
by “admitting a revolution of the ring itself in 
Ioh, 32m. 15‘4s., and in the volume for 1794, p. 28, he 
finds for the rotation of the globe of Saturn, 1oh. 16m. 
o°44s., which are the only values that bear his authority. 

Prof. Asaph Hall’s value must now be taken as un- 
doubtedly a very close approximation to the true period 
in which Saturn rotates. According to it, the planet’s 
year consists of 25.217 Saturnian days. To the rarity of 
spots upon the disc of so small and well-defined a 
character as that which has been recently observed to 
such useful purpose at Washington, is perhaps to be 
mainly attributed the want of an earlier reliable deter- 


' mination of the rotation period in contirmation of Sir W. 


Herschel’s, made upwards of eighty years previously. 
Tue ComrET oF 1812.—In anticipation of the return of 

this comet to perihelion within the next few years, Prof. 

Winnecke has published ephemerides to facilitate its 
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rediscovery, which have been prepared by Herr Mahn on 
his suggestion. They appear in the Vrerteljahrsschrift 
der astronomischen Gesellschaft, 12 Jahrgang, 2 Heft. 
Encke’s period, 70°7 years, would bring the comet to 
perihelion again in 1883, but Mr. W. E. Plummer, now of 
the University Observatory at Oxford, some years since 
stated that a period of 69°2 years would better agree with 
normal places which he had very carefully prepared. The 
comet may therefore visit us m 1881, or possibly much 
earlier with the unknown effect of perturbation, The 
sweeping-ephemerides are arranged upon a plan con- 
veniently indicating the line in which the comet should be 
sought at a particular date. It is a case where the 
“ orbit-sweeper,” suggested by Sir George Airy, and 
advocated by Prof. Winnecke, would, if provided with an 
object-glass of sufficient optical capacity, render much 
assistance. 


THE CoMPANION OF SIRIUS.—In the Comptes Rendus 
of the French Academy of Sciences, August 13, M. 
Flammarion has a graphical representation of the orbit 
assigned by Dr. Auwers, to the perturbing companion of 
Sirius and of the observed course of the small star dis- 
covered by Mr. Alvan Clark, with the view to illustrate 
the increasing differences between theory and observa- 
tion. Allusion was made to this subject in NATURE 
(vol. xiii. p. 428), where the differences of Dr. Auwer’s 
ephemeris, 1872-75, were given. The latest measures of 
the Clark-companion at Washington, show for 1877°21, 
position (c — 0), + 6°9, distance — 0°88. 

Prof. Asaph Hall found no other star in the vicinity of 
Sirius nearer than one of the thirteenth magnitude, which 
was measured on February 28, 1877; position 11479, 
distance 72’09 ; probably the star seen by Mr, Marth at 
Malta in January, 1865. Anu examination of the vicinity 
with the great refractor was made at the request of M. 
Tempel, of Florence, who had suspected the existence of 
several small stars near Sirius. 


SATELLITE OF MARS.—One of the newly-discovered 
satellites of Mars was observed by M. M. Henry at the 
Observatory of Paris, on August 27. 

At 12h. 9m. mean time, position 249° 56’, distance 
85-2, the satellite was very faint, and only observable 
when the planet was screened from view. 


BIOLOGICAL NOTES 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NERVES IN VERTE- 
BRATES.—Mr. Balfour’s discovery that the spinal nerves 
of sharks and rays are developed as outgrowths from the 
central nervous system has been followed by a similar 
revelation with regard to birds. Mr. (now Dr.) A. M. 
Marshall (of Cambridge) has given an account of investi- 
gations respecting the origin of nerves in the fowl (Four. 
Axat., April, 1877), describing a longitudinal ridge arising 
on the summit of the neural canal, and giving off paired 
processes, the rudiments of the posterior roots of the 
spinal nerves, Hensen has made analogous observations 
on the spinal nerves of the rabbit. The anterior roots 
arise later, distinct from one another, as processes from 
the spinal cord. Mr. Balfour has endeavoured to solve 
the difficult question of the relations of the cranial to 
spinal nerves. He finds as yet no traces in the brain of 
anything comparable to anterior roots of nerves; all the 
nerves are posterior roots. The fifth, or trigeminal, 
arises from the dorsal summit of the hind-brain very 
early, just like a dorsal root of a spinal nerve. This nerve 
also, instead of being a compound one, is at any rate in 
its origin perfectly simple. The auditory nerve and the 
facial arise by one common root. The glossopharyngeal 
and vagus have a series of distinct roots. In an adult 
Scyllium twelve separate’ strands have been counted in 
the vagus nerve. his number, and their origin like so 
many separate spinal nerves, opens up intcresting questions 
in regard to the primitive segmentation of the head and 
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the loss or condensation of segments in the evolution of 
the vertebrates. Dr. Marshall’s observations on the 
cranial nerves of the chick, so far as they go, correspond 
to Mr. Balfour’s. It appears that there is no definite 
indication of a limit between head and trunk afforded by 
the central nervous cord, by the outgrowths from it, or by 
the mode of development of the nerves. It is open for 
consideration whether the absence of anterior roots to 
the cranial nerves may not furnish such a limit ; this 
would be very convenient for morphology. 


INSECT AID IN FERTILISATION OF FLOWERS.—Mr. 
Thomas Meehan, of Philadelphia, continues to bring 
forward cases to shew that many flowers are not so 
dependent on insect fertilisation as has been imagined. 
Recently (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, 1877, 
p. 128) he has instanced the common mignonette, which 
usually does not seed when forced in greenhouses in 
winter. It has been asserted that this is due to the 
absence of suitable insects to produce fertilisation. But 
last winter Mr. Meehan’s specimens toak to producing 
seed in abundance, two to six perfect seeds in every 
capsule. This showed that some other circumstance had 
come into play which affected the reproductive organs, 
insect aid having been as much absent as in other cases, 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS.—Dr. C. Cramer, of Ziirich, 
publishes, under the title “ Ueber die Insectenfressenden 
Pflanzen,” a useful epitome of all that has at present been 
recorded respecting the singular phenomenon of “ Insecti- 
vorous Plants.” In a series of papers in Flora, on 
the Mechanics of the Movements of these plants, A. 
Batalin calls attention to a hitherto neglected paper of 
Oudemans, published (in Dutch) in 1859, in which he 
describes the greater part of the phenomena of irritation 
in Venus’s fly-trap (Drona muscipula), agreeing in 
almost every point with the description subsequently 
given by Darwin and others. 


SPONTANEOUS MOVEMENTS IN PLANTS.—M. E, 
Rodier, of Bordeaux, has described a singular series of 
automatic or spontaneous movements in a well-known 
water-plant, Ceratophyllum dentersum. They consist of a 
rhythmical motion caused by a curvature of the axis 
extending over six hours, which is neutralised in the 
course of the next twelve hours, and followed by a cur- 
vature in the opposite direction extending over four hours, 
which is again neutralised in four hours, the whole cycle 
thus extending over a period of twenty-six hours. The 
movement appears to be entirely unaffected by light. 


DISCOVERY OF OXYGEN IN THE SUN BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY, AND A NEW THEORY OF 
THE SOLAR SPECTRUM 


PROPOSE in this preliminary paper to indicate the 

means by which I have discovered oxygen and 

probably nitrogen in the sun, and also to present a new 
view of the constitution of the solar spectrum. 

Oxygen discloses ttself by bright lines or bands in the 
solar speetvyum and does not give dark absorption lines 
like the metals. We must therefore change our theory of 
the solar spectrum, and no longer regard it merely as a 
continuous spectrum with certain rays absorbed by a 
layer of ignited metallic vapours, but as having also bright 
lines and bands superposed on the background of con- 
tinuous spectrum. Such a conception not only opens the 
way to the discovery of others of the non-metals, sulphur, 
phosphorus, selenium, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, 
carbon, &c., but also may account for some of the 
so-called dark lines, by regarding them as intervals 
between bright lines. 

It must be distinctly understood that in speaking of the 
solar spectrum here, I do not mean the spectrum of any 

1 Paper by Prof. Henry Draper, M.D. Read before the American Philo- 


sophical Society, July 20, 1877 We are indebted to Dr. Draper's kindness 
for the plate and ulustrations which accompany this psper. 
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limited area upon the disc or margin of the sun, but the 
spectrum of light from the whole disc. 1 have not used 
an image of the sun upon the slit of the spectroscope, but 
have employed the beam reflected from the flat mirror of 
the heliostat without any condenser. 

In support of the above assertions the accompanying 
photograph of the solar spectrum with a comparison 
spectrum of air, and also with some of the lines of iron 
and aluminium, is introduced. The photograph itself is 
absolutely free from handwork or retouching. It is 
difficult to bring ont in a single photograph the best points 
of these various substances, and 1] have therefore selected 
from the collection of original negatives that one which 
shows the oxygen coincidences most plainly. There are 
so many variables among the conditions which conspire 
for the production of a spectrum that many photographs 
must be taken to exhaust the best combinations. The 
pressure of the gas, the strength of the original current, 
the number of Leyden jars, the separation and nature of 
the terminals, the number of sparks per minute, and the 
duration of the interruption in each spark, are examples 
of these variables. 

In the photograph the upper spectrum is that of the 
sun, and above it are the wave-lengths of some of the 
lines to serve as reference numbers. The wave-lengths 
used in this paper have been taken partly from Angstrém 
and partly from my photograph of the diffraction-spectrum 
published in 1782. The lower spectrum is that of the 
open air Leyden spark, the terminals being one of iron 
and the other of aluminium. I have photographed 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbonic acid, as well as 
other gases in Pliicker’s tubes and also in an apparatus 
in which the pressure could be varied, but for the present 
illustration, the open air spark was, all things considered, 
best. By other arrangements the nitrogen lines can 
readily be made as sharp as the oxygen are here, and the 
iron lines may be increased in number and distinctness. 
For the metals the electric arc gives the best photo- 
graphic results, as Lockyer has so well shown, but as my 
object was only to prove by the iron lines that the spectra 
had not shifted laterally past one another, those that are 
here shown at 4325, 4307, 4271 4063, 4045, suffice. In 
the original collodion negative many more can be seen. 
Below the lower spectrum are the symbals for oxygen, 
nitrogen, iron, and aluminium. 

No close observation is needed to demonstrate to even 
the most casual observer that the oxygen lines are found 
in the sun as bright lines, while the iron lines have dark 
representatives. The bright iron line at G (4307), on 
account of the intentional overlapping of the two spectra, 
can be seen passing up into the dark absorption line in 
the sun, At the same time the quadruple oxygen line 
between 4345 and 4350 coincides exactly with the bright 
group in the solar spectrum above. This oxygen group 
alone is almost sufficient to prove the presence of oxygen 
in the sun, for not only does each of the four components 
have a representative in the solar spectrum, but the relative 
strength and the general aspect of the linesin each case is 
similar, I do not think that in comparisons of the spectra of 
the elements and sun, enough stress has been laid on the 
general appearance of lines apart from their mere posi- 
tion ; in photographic representations this point is very 
prominent. The fine donble line at 4319, 4317, is plainly 
represented in the sun. Again there is a remarkable 
coincidence in the double line at 4190, 4184. The line at 
4133 is very distinctly marked. The strongest oxygen 
line is the triple one at 4076, 4072, 4069, and here again a 
fine coincidence is seen, though the air spectrum seems 
proportionately stronger than the solar. But it must be 
remembered that the solar spectrum has suffered from 
the transmission through our atmosphere, and this effect 
is plainest in the absorption at the ultra-violet and 
violet regions of the spectrum. From some experiments 
I made in the summer of 1873 it appeared that this 


local absorption is so great, when a maximum thickness 
of air intervenes, that the exposure necessary to obtain 
the ultra-violet spectrum at sunset was two hundred times 
as long as at mid-day. I was at that time seeking for 
atmospheric lines above H like those at the red end of 
the spectrum, but it turned out that the absorptive action 
at the more refrangible end is a progressive enfeebling, as 
if a wedge of neutral tinted glass were being drawn 
lengthwise along the spectrum towards the less refrangiole 
end. 

I shall not attempt at this time to give a complete list 
of the oxygen lines with their wave-lengths accurately 
determined, and it will be noticed that some lines in the 
air spectrum which have bright analogues in the sun are 
not marked with the symbol of oxygen. This is because 
there has not yet been an opportunity to make the neces- 
sary detailed comparisons. In order to be certain that a 
line belongs to oxygen, I have compared, under various 
pressures, the spectra of air, oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic 
acid, carburetted hydrogen, hydrogen, and cyanogen, 
Where these gases were in Pliicker’s tubes a double 
series of photographs has been needed, one set taken 
with and the other without Leyden jars. 

As to the spectrum of nitrogen and the existence of this 
element in the sun there is not yet certainty. Never- 
theless, even by comparing the diffused nitrogen lines of 
this particular photograph, in which nitrogen has been 
sacrificed to get the best effect for oxygen, the character 
of the evidence appears. The triple band between 4240, 
4227, if traced upward into the sun, has approximate 
representatives. Again at 4o41 the same thing is seen, 
the solar bright line being especially marked. 1n another 
photograph the heavy line at 3995, which in this picture 
is Opposite an insufficiently exposed part of the solar 
spectrum, shows a comparison band in the sun. 

The reason I did not use air in an exhausted Pliicker’s 
tube for the production of a photograph to illustrate this 
paper and thus get both oxygen and nitrogen lines well 
defined at the same time, was partly becanse a brighter 
light can be obtained with the open air spark on account 
of the stronger current that can be used. This permits 
the slit to be more closed and of course gives a sharper 
picture. Besides the open air spark enabled me to employ 
an iron terminal and thus avoid any error arising from 
accidental displacement of the reference spectrum. In 
Pliicker’s tubes with a Leyden spark the nitrogen lines 
are as plain as those of oxygen here. As far as I have 
seen, oxygen does not exhibit the change in the character 
of its lines that is so remarkable in hydrogen under 
the influence of pressure as shown by Frankland and 
Lockyer. 

The bright lines of oxygen in the spectrum of the solar 
disc have not been hitherto perceived, probably from the 
fact that in eye observation bright lines on a less bright 
background do not make the impression on the mind that 
dark lines do, When attention is called to their presence 
they are readily enough seen, even without the aid of a 
reference spectrum. The photograph, however, brings 
them into a greater prominence. From purely theoretical 
considerations derived from terrestrial chemistry and the 
nebular hypathesis, the presence of oxygen in the sun 
might have been strongly suspected, for this element is 
currently stated to form eight-ninths of the water of the 
globe, one-third of the crust of the earth, and one-fifth of 
the air, and should therefore probably be a large con- 
stituent of every member of the solar system. On the 
other hand the discovery of oxygen and probably other 
non-metals in the sun gives increased strength to the 
nebular hypothesis, because to many persons the absence 
of this important group has presented a considerable 
difficulty. 

At first sight it seems rather difficult to believe that an 
ignited gas in the solar envelope should not be indicated 
by dark lines in the solar spectrum, and should appear 
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not to act under the law, “a gas when ignited absorbs 
rays of the same refrangibility as those it emits.” But 
in fact the substances hithertu investigated in the sun are 
really metallic vapours, hydrogen probably coming under 
that rule. The non-metals obviously may behave differ- 
ently. It is easy to speculate on the canses of such 
behaviour, and it may be suggested that the reason of the 
non-appearance of a dark line may be that the intensity 
of the light from a great thickness of ignited oxygen over- 
powers the effect of the photosphere just as if a person 
were to look at a candle flamc through a yard thickness 
of ignited sodium vapour, he would only see bright sodium 
lines, and no dark absorption lines. Of course, such an 
explanation would necessitate the hypothesis that ignited 
gases such as oxygen give forth a relatively large propor- 
tion of the solar light. In the outburst of 7 Corona 
Huggins showed that hydrogen could give bright lines 
on a background of spectrum analogous to that of the 
sun. 

However all that may be, I have no doubt of the exist- 
ence of substances other than oxygen in the sun which 
are only indicated by bright lines, Attention may be 
called to the bright bands near G, from wave-lengths 
4307 to 4337, which are only partly accounted for by 
oxygen. Farther investigation in the direction I have 
thos far pursued will lead to the discovery of other 
elements in the sun, but it is not proper to conceal the 
principle on which such researches are to be conducted 
for the sake of personal advantage. It is also probable 
that this research may furnish the key tothe enigma of 
the D, or Helinm line, and the 1474 K or Corona line. 
The case of the D, line strengthens the argument in 
favour of the apparent exemption of certain substances 
from the common law of the relation of emission and 
absorption, for while there can be no doubt of the exist- 
ence of an ignited gas in the chromosphere giving this 
line, there is no corresponding dark line in the spectrum 
of the solar disc. 

In thus extending the number of elements found in the 
sun we also increase the field of inquiry as to the pheno- 
mena of dissociation and recomposition. Oxygen, espe- 
cially from its relation to the metals, may readily form 
compounds in the upper regions of the solar atmosphere 
which can give banded or channeled spectra. This 
subject requires careful investigation. The diffused and 
reflected light of the outer corona could be caused by 
such bodies cooled below the self-luminous point. 

This research has proved to he more tedious and diffi- 
cult than would be supposed because so many conditions 
must conspire to produce a good photograph. There 
must be a uniform prime moving engine of two-horse 
power, a dynamo-electric machine thoroughly adjusted, a 
large Ruhmkorff coil with its Foucault break in the best 
order, a battery of Leyden jars carefully proportioned to 
the Pliicker’s tube in use, a heliostat, which of course 
involves clear sunshine, an optical train of slit, prisms, 
lenses, and camera well focussed, and in addition to all 
this a photographic laboratory in such complete condition 
that wet sensitive plates can be prepared which will bear 
an exposure of fifteen minutes and a prolonged develop- 
ment. It has been difficult to keep the Pliicker’s tubes in 
order ; often before the first exposure of a tube was over 
the tube was ruined by the strong Leyden sparks. More- 
over, to procure tubes of known contents is troublesome. 
For example, my hydrogen tubes gave a spectrum photo- 
graph of fifteen lines of which only three belonged to 
hydrogen, In order to be sure that none of these were 
new hydrogen lines it was necessary to try tubes of various 
makers, to prepare pure hydrogen and employ that, to 
examine the spectrum of water, and finally to resort to 
comparison with the sun. 

The object in view in 1873, at the commencement of 
this research, was to secure the means of interpreting the 
photographs of the spectra of stars and other heavenly 
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bodies obtained with my 28-inch reflector. 1t soon 
appeared that the spectra of nitrogen and other gases in 
Pliicker’s tubes could be photographed, and at first some 
pictures of hydrogen, carbonic acid, and nitrogen were 
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Fic 1.—The G:ramme Machine. 


made, because these gases seemed to be of greatest astro- 
nomical importance on account of their relation to stars, 
nebula, and comets. Before the subject of comparison 
spectra of the sun was carefully examined there was some 
confusion in the results, but by using hydrogen the source 
of these errors was found out. 

But in attempting to make a prolonged research in this 
direction, it soon appeared that it was essential to be able 
to control the electrical current with precision both as to 
quantity and intensity, and moreover to have currents 
which, when once adjusted, would remain constant {for 
hours together. These conditions are almost impossible 
to attain with any form of battery, but on the contrary 
are readily satisfied by dynamo-electric machines, Ac- 
cordingly, I sought for a suitable dynamo-electric machine 
and motor to drive it, and after many delays procured a 
combination which is entirely satisfactory. I must here 
acknowledge my obligations for the successful issue of 
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Fic. 2.—Braytcn’s Petroleum Motor. 


this search to Prof. George F. Barker, who was the first” 
person in America to procure a Gramme machine, He was 
also the first to use a Brayton engine to drive a Gramme.- 

The dynamo-electric machine selected is one of 
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Gramme’s patent, made in Paris, and is a double light 
machine, that is, it has two sets of brushes, and is wound 
with wire of such a size as to give a current of sufficient 
intensity for my purposes. It is nominally a 350 candle- 
light machine, but the current varies in proportion to the 
rate of rotation, and I have also modified it by changing 
the interior connections. The machine can produce as a 
maximum a light equal to 500 standard candles, or by 
slowing the rotation of tlhe bobbin the current may be 
made as feeble as that of the weakest battery. In prac- 
tical use it is sometimes doing the work of more than 
fifty large Grove nitric acid cells, and sometimes the 
work of a single Smee. 

The Gramme machine could not be used to work an 
induction coil when it first reached me, because when the 
whole current was sent through the Foucault interruptor 
of the Ruhmkorff coil, making 1,000 breaks per minute, 
the electro-magnets of the Gramme did not become suf- 
ficiently magnetised to give an appreciable current. But 
by dividing the current so that one pair of the metallic 
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brnshes, which collect from the revolving bobbin, sup- | 


plied the electro-magnets, the other pair could be used 


| able. 


for extcrior work, no matter whether interrupted or con- | 


stant. The current obtained in this way from one pair 
of brushes when the Gramme bobbin is making 1,200 
revolutions per minute is equal to 100 candles, and is 
greater in quantity and intensity than one would like to 
send through a valuable induction coil. I usually :un 
the bobbin at 622 revolutions per minute, and this rate will 
readily give 1,000 10-inch sparks per minute with the 18- 
inch coil, Of course a Pliicker’s tube lights up very vividly 
and generally; in order to get the maximum effect I 
arrange the current so that the aluminium terminals are 
on the point of melting. 
capillary part, often gets so hot as tochar paper. The 
gencral appearance ef the machine is shown in Fig. 1. 
As long as the Gramme bobbin is driven at a steady 
rate the current seems to be perfectly constant, but varia- 
tions of speed make marked differences in the current, 


and this is especially to be avoided when one is so near , 
A reliable | 


the limit of endurance of Pliicker’s tubes. 
and constant moter is therefore of prime importance for 
these purposes. A difference of one per cent. in the 
speed in the engine sometimes cannot be tolerated, and 
yet at another time one must have the power of increas- 
ing and diminishing the rate through wide limits. The 
only motor, among many I have examined and tried, 
that is perfectly satisfactory, is Brayten’s Petroleum 
Ready Motor. 

This remarkable and admirable engine acts like an 
instrument of precision, It can be started with a match, 
and comes to its regular speed in less than a minute ; it 
preserves its rate entirely unchanged for hours together. 
Moreover, it is economical, cleanly, and not more noisy 
than a steam engine. The one of two-horse power I 
have, ran for six months, day and night, supplying water 
and air to the aquaria in the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia. At any time on going into the laboratory 
it can be started in a few seconds, even though it has 
not been running for days. 

Henry Draper’s Observatory, Hastings-on-Hudson, 

New York 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE FENISSEI 


pe account of the Swedish Overland Expedition 

to the Jenissei in the summer of 1876, the 
cost of which was defrayed by Mr, Oscar Dickson 
of Gothenburg, has appeared in the Géteborgs Hanidels 
Tidning. The expedition was under the leadership of 
Dr. Hjalmar Théel of Upsala, who was accompanied by 
Botany-Docent W. Arnell, Philosophy-Candidate F. 
Trybom, Zoologist, and Rector M, Brenner, Botanist, from 
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Finland. Docent Sahlberg, Entomologist, from Helsing- 
fors, also went with the expedition to the Jenissei with 
the intention of prosecuting independent researches there, 
The party travelled by Nischni-Novgorod, Perm, Tjumen, 
Tomsk, and Krasnojarsk on the Jcnissei, arriving at the 
last place on June 8. 

We regret that our space permits of our giving only the 
following account of the natural history of the Jenissei by 
Dr. Théel :-— 

The Jenissei has a length of about 1,660 English miles 
below Krasnojarsk. The banks are sometimes pretty 
high and bold, sometimes low, alternating in this respect 
with each other, so that, when the left is high, the right is 
the opposite. Where the bank is low and cxposed to 
inundations, willows thrive beyond everything. The high 
banks are clothed with Praus obovada and centbya, and 
larch, At Jeniseisk the river is about 1$ versts broad, 
gradually widening northward, till at Kurejka it is five 
versts broad. Between Tolstonos and Goltschika the 
river widens and assumes the aprearance of a lake more 
than sixty versts wide. Here the tides are quite observ- 
At Dudinskoja depth reaching twelve fathoms was 


found. 

The Russian population of the Jenissei Valley is very 
sparse and uncivilised, and inferior, as far as the fine arts 
are concerned, to some of the Asiatic races. Cattle rearing 
is in its infancy, though there are perhaps few regions 
more suited for it than the valley of the Jenissei. Cows 
are met with as far as Dudinskoj, but their proper 
management did not appear to be understood. At 
villages on the upper Jenissei, with as many as forty or 
fifty cows, a glass of milk could scarcely be obtained. The 
making of cheese is completely unknown, the making of 
butter nearly so. There are horses as far north as 
Dudinskoj, sheep only to Vorogova, and no goats north 
of Jeniseisk. Cultivation is at a still lower standpoint, rye 
not keing at present grown below Anitsiferova, sixty- 
seven versts north of Jeniseisk, and oats to Zotina, 60° 55’ 
N. lat. Potatoes are grown to Turuchausk, but are there 
very small, For some years Skoptzi settled on the 
Chantajka river, 68° 20’ N. lat., have successfully grown 
potatoes. 

Fish forms the principal food of the people, and during 
summer nearly every one is a fisher. Fishing is carried 
on with various kinds of nets, with lines and hooks, and 
even with leister and torch. There are found in the 
Jenissei pike, ruffe, perch, burbot, Cyfrixus curassius, 


tench, Thymallus vulzaris, several species of the family 


Leuciscus, among them one which strongly resembles our 
common roach, a kind of Petromyzon, Gasterosteus pun- 
gitius, a kind of bullhead (Coffzs), &c. All these are of 
inferior impoitance for domestic use, and mostly serve as 
food for dogs. The more valuable are the sturgcon, 
salmon, and coregonus. There are two varieties of 
sturgeon, the common sturgeon or “ Ossetrina,” Accip7ter 
sturvto, and the sterlet, Ac. ruthenus. The Ossetrina is 
caught along the whole Jenissei, and sometimes reaches a 
weight of 225 ]bs. The sterlet is not found north of 
Dudinskoj, and commonly weighs 3 or 4 Ibs., but some- 
times reaches 18 lbs, There is another called the prickly 
sturgeon, “ Nosterska,” believed to be the young of the 
Ossetrina, There are many varieties and transition forms 
of sturgcon, rendering their proper classificatien difficult. 
The salmon is most numerous in the upper course of the 


| tiver at Minousinsk, where a profitable fishery is car- 


ried on. Two types are distinguished, “ Tajmen” and 
“lSunschja.” The former is caught in greatest numbers 
in the upper course of the river, and weighs 4o to 60 lbs. ; 
the latteris found in Jakes on the /¢dra, and very seldom 
in the Jenissei below Dudinskoj. At the Nichandrovska 
Islands a salmon, probably a Tajmen, was caught, which 
was nearly five feet long and weighed between 80 and 
100 lbs. Of the Ceregonus the following species were 


found in the Jenissei ;—Njelma (C. /eucichthys), Tschir 
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(C. nasutus), Muksun (C. wuksitn), Peljedka (C. pele?), 
Omul (C. ovz/), Common Sikléja or Seldj (C. albuda ?), 

The common Coregonus is said to be found in the 
Jenissei the whole year round. The Tschir, Njelma, and 
Mukstun are seen almost simultaneously in early spring, 
the Tschir first beginning to ascend, and then the other 
two almost simultaneously, or the Njelma rather earlier. 
Finally masses of the Sikléja, and last of the Omul, make 
their appearance. These seldom go above the rapids 
between Podkamennoje Tunguska, and Asinova. There 
is no accurate information about the Pe/e/, but it does not 
appear to go far from the mouth of the river. 

The bird world was sparingly represented on the 
Jenissei. In the south the Passeres were most numerous, 
In the neighbourhood of the limit of trees on the éuxdra 
and at the Briochovska and Nichandrovska Islands the 
swimming birds and waders first became more numerous, 
Colymbus seplentrionalts, Harelda glacialts, Oidemia fusca 
and aera, Fultgula marila, Anas penelope and acuta, 
and Cygnus bewickit occurred ,here in great numbers, 
but with a few others were the only species of the order 
Natatores that could be found in those northern regions, 
A number of birds, for instance geese, Avser segetun and 
albifrons, and swans, occur first at the period of migration 
in autumn, when the uncommon red-necked goose, Axser 
rujficollis, is also met with not unfrequently. Altogether 
140 to 150 species, of which only fifteen to twenty were 
extra-Scandinavian, have been observed during the sum- 
mer, among them about twenty-five Vaéatores and twenty 
Rapéores. It is singular that, for instance, at Tolstonos, 
69° 55’ N. lat., accordingly beyond the limit of trees, 
many small birds belonging to the order Passeres occur. 
Schmidt there found ten species, to which number we are 
able to add four more, viz., Fringt//a tinaria, Emberiza 
pusilla, Saxicola wnanthe, and PhyHopneuste trochilus, 
A number of birds in Siberia are found drawing more 
and more to the west. It is stated, for instance, that the 
species, A/auda alpestris, Emberiza rustica, and pusilla, 
&c., which formerly could only be met with in Siberia 
and Eastern Russia, are now found in Finland and 
Western Russia, and indeed even within Scandinavia. In 
the time of Pallas the Ural formed the western limit of 
the Lyberiza aurcola, which is now common in the whole 
north of Russia. It is therefore not impossible that part 
of the birds at present peculiar to North Russia and 
Siberia may in the future belong to the fauna of Sweden. 
Trybom states that at Krasnojarsk, the insect fauna was 
abundant and very unlike the Scandinavian. As the 
party descended the river the insects diminished in 
number more speedily than could have been expected, 
those strangest to the Swedes generally disappearing 
first. Where the wood had been burned lately, and vege- 
tation had not been able to regain its ordinary condition, 
the insect fauna was also poor. Compared with the 
phanerogamous plants occurring within the same area the 
Scandinavian insects taken overhead are immeasurably 
more numerous than those of the Jenissei River Valley. 
It is on the ¢udra that the most which are common to 
Scandinavia are found. In the collections made the 
Coleoptera are most numerously represented, then the 
Hymenoptera, Diptera, Lepidoptera, Nenroptera, and 
Orthoptera. The number of species collected is believed 
to exceed 1,000, among them about fifty kinds of diurnal 
Lepidoptera. Of these two-thirds are Scandinavian. Of 
the insects collected about Krasnojarsk only the half are 
Swedish. The four species (Co/éas palcno, L.,and Boothii, 
Ross, Preris napi, L., and Argyunis pales, W.V.) found 
at the Nikandrovska Islands are all Swedish. The dis- 
tribution to the north or south was for many species dif- 
ferent from that in Scandinavia. Thus Pererge hiera, 
Hiibn., ceased there at least three degrees farther south 
thanin Sweden. Lycena acts, Ochs., was not found farther 
north than at Nikulina, 60° 25’ N. lat. Preris daplidice, 
L., was, on the other hand, found as far as Fatianova and 
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Lycena argiolus, \.., at Turicharsk (65° 55’ N. lat.), 
FHtleteropterus sylvius, Knock,, which was very common as 
far as Krasnojarsk, was also found there. Argyznis 
aphirape, Hiibn., is found in Sweden six degrees farther 
south than it was seen on the Jenissei, but dre. /reza, 
Thbg., on the contrary, two degrees more to the south in 
the latter place. Polyommatus helle, W. V., is pretty 
common on the Jenissei, two degrees farther south than 
in Sweden. 

Arnell states that the moss flora of the Lower Jenissei, 
like that of the whole of Siberia, generally may be said to 
be almost completely unknown to science, only eighteen 
species of mosses being previously known, The number 
collected during the expedition may, perhaps, as far as 
may be judged before the material is thoroughly worked 
out, be reckoned at about 300, many being foreigu to 
Scandinavia and many even new to science. The most 
peculiar localities on the Lower Jenissei are the tree 
stems on the banks, which are periodically overflowed. 
The stems receive a coating of earth often to a height of 
many feet above the ground, and form an excellent 
locality for mosses. Here are found not only some 
Scandinavian mosses as Leskea polycarpa, JMyrinia, 
Amblystegium rifartum, Foutinalits hypuoides, Neckera 
undulata, Homatia trichomanoides, Pylarsea (in an unend- 
ing variety of forms), &c., but also and especially by two 
non-Scandinavian mosses, namely, the uncommon genuine 
Timmia negapolitana and an exceedingly pretty Zurhyu- 
chiunt concininum, formerly referred to JWyure//a or a 
peculiar family of Achrolepis, but undoubtedly belonging 
to Eurhynchium. 

The masses of decayed stems found in the forests in 
incomparably larger numbers than in Scandinavia form 
another peculiar locality. They are characterised espe- 
cially by Dicrana fragilifolium and fuscescens, which here 
exhibit all possible transition forms to each other, and a 
number of Hepatice, part of them foreign to Sweden, 
Mountain localities, especially with primitive rocks, are 
seldom met with on the Jenissei. The mosses peculiar to 
primitive rocks were found very sparingly. Gr/ewfa and 
Rhacomitrium were seldom met with. Of these two families 
Grimuia apocarpa, which is not particular as to what it 
grows on, is the only species which in some degree is dis- 
tributed over the region. Only once was a ARhacomitriune 
found in the whole distance from Krasnojarsk to the limit 
of tiees, about 1,660 miles; first north of the limit of 
trees the family began to take to some extent the place it 
has in Sweden. The moss flora of the Lower Jenissei may 
be said to be specially characterised by its richness in 
Maia and Marchantiaceg. The following were also richly 
represented :—Sflachnacee (with eight species), Poly- 
trichua, Bryune (particularly towards the north, in very 
beautiful forms, partly new), MVebera, Dicranum, Enca- 
dypia and Sphagnum, &c, Some of the greatest Scan- 
dinavian rarities were found, as Or/hothectum intricatum, 
Mynrella julacea and apiculate, Hylocomtum oakestt, 
Pogonatum capillare, Oligotrichum lerigatum, Cinclt- 
dium subrotundum, all with fruit, Enormous masses, in 
which two species of Azccéa occurred, were found close to 
the water's edge on the clay banks inundated during 
summer the whole way from the Nikandrovska Islands to 
Jeniseisk. In Scandinavia the northernmost represen- 
tative of this family does not go farther north than about 
the sixty-second degree of latitude. Extensive collec- 
tions of fresh-water algze were also made, but no detailed 
account of them can yet be given. 

Arnell states that somewhat over 700 herbaceous plants 
were collected during the summer at about sixty different 
points on the Jenissei; of these about 200 are foreign to 
Sweden. Several families and races, as Gymwosperie, 
Androsace, Pedicularis, and Anentone are richer in species 
on the Jenissei than in Scandinavia; the following races 
numerously represented in Sweden are sparingly met with 
onthe Jenissei :-—///eractum, Campanula, Veronica, Tri- 
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folium, Geraniunt, Scdunt, &c. The forests which clothe 
the banks of the Jenissei consist to a great extent of non- 
Scandinavian trees, namely, of the larch, Pus cembra, 
Abies sibirica, and the Abies obovata, which scarcely 
differs from Pruirs abies, and of Populus nigra. Of the 
trees common to Scandinavia the most important are the 
birch (Betula verrucosa and glittinosa), pine, aspen, bird’s 
cherry, and mountain ash. Besides, the Sa/ces play a 
very important part on the Jenissei, inasmuch as they 
form extensive woods on the low banks periodically over- 
flowed; these Su//ccs often grow to uncommonly large 
sizes, and consist in part of non-Scandinavian species, 
one of which, Sa/fr ci¢e//7na, is the most common of all, 
and spreads over the whole of the region examined by the 
botanists of the expedition. 

The bush vegetation too in Siberia exbibits differences 
from that of Scandinavia. On the Jenissei Adnester fru- 
“icostts is important beyond others, because it forms 
thickets, and especially towards the north increases in 
mass, going in that direction beyond the limit of trees. 
Among other bushes foreign to our flora there occur on 
the Jenissei the Siberian pea tree (Rodinia), Spirea con- 
fusa, sorbijolia and salicifolia, Sambucus raccitosa, Cra- 
legus sanguinea, Cassandra calyculata, peculiar types of 
roses, &c. Among the bushes common to Scandinavia 
the most important are the black and red currant, dwarf 
birch, Lowiccra caritea, which is far more widely distri- 
buted than in Sweden, juniper, J/yrica gale, raspberry, 
Empctrum nigrum, Vaccinium vites (dea, and myrtillis, 
&c. Towards the north the bushy Saé/ccs play an im- 
portant part, as in our northern regions. On the Jenissei 
there has been found only one species of A/#us, which is 
specially interesting as not being either of the Swedish 
species, but perhaps the genuine A/uus pibescens, On 
the other hand there are absent on the Jenissei many of 
our trces and bushes, as the nobler deciduous trees and 
fruit trees, and, what may be said to be distinctive of the 
Jenissei flora, heather, which is so extensively distributed 
in Sweden, is wanting. 


TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY OF THE 


AIR AT DIFFERENT HEIGHTS 
MEMOIR on the temperature and humidity 


of the air at different hours, by Dr, H. E. 
Hamberg, based on observations made by him during 
the summer of 1875, at heights varying from 2 inches 
to 22 feet above the ground, was published recently 
in the 7rassactions of the Royal Society of Sciences 
at Upsal. The memoir is a valuable one, and is of in- 
terest tomore than the mere meteorologist, it being evi- 
dent that the inquiry is so handled as to bring it into close 
connection with such difficult questions as convection 
currents in the free atmosphere and the diffusion of 
vapour through the air. 

In clear weather the temperature of the air nearest the 
surface was lower than that above it, from two to three 
hours before sunset to at least two to three hours after 
sunrise. At all the six heights the temperature fell to the 
minimum at the same hour, viz., about 3 A.M.; but while 
it continued from this time to rise steadily at all the 
heights, the lowest temperatures continued to be observed 
in the strata nearest the ground till several hours after 
sunrise. From this remarkable result Dr. Hamberg con- 
cludes that the increase of temperature in the lower strata 
of the air in the early part of the forenoon is not an im- 
mediate and direct consequence of the heating of the 
ground, but is rather to be attributed to the absorption by 
the air, or more strictly by its aqueous vapour, of the heat 
received from the sun’s rays or reflected from the ground. 

Over uneven ground covered with vegetation the tem- 
perature near the surface is generally higher over those 
parts of the field which rise above the general level. 
Thus even slight elevations of only one or two feet have 
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the air immediately resting on them often 2° higher or 
more, whilst on the other hand, a trench or depression 
one or two feet below the general level has the air rest- 
ing on it often 2°, or more, lower than the air over the 
level portions of the field, a result of considerable 
practical importance in agriculture and horticulture, 

The latent heat set free on the formation of dew appears 
from the observations clearly to retard the lowering of 
the temperature, but not to the extent which might have 
been expected. When, on the deposition of dew, the 
temperature of the air near the surface has fallen below 
32°, as soon as the dew is congealed into hoar-frost the 
temperature of the lowest stratum of air in contact with 
the ground instantly rises to 32°; but at the same time 
the temperature of the air higher up steadily remains 
lower than 32°. 

The absolute humidity of the air on clear nights on 
which no dew is deposited decreases from the ground 
upwards, just as happens during the day; but on the 
other hand, with dew, the humidity is least ncarest the 
ground, and increases with the height, and this influence 
of dew, in diminishing the humidity, extends {upwards to 
at least twenty-two feet, the height to which the observa- 
tions were carried. Since his observations clearly show 
that the absolute humidity begins in the evening to 
diminish near the ground before any dew is observed to 
be deposited, and also diminishes at all heights on those 
nights during which no dew whatever is formed, Dr. 
Hamberg is of opinion that the diminution of the humidity 
of the air during night is to be sought for in other 
physical causes than the deposition of dew. 

Several of the points discussed will doubtless be made 
subjects of further investigation by others. In all cases 
it is most desirable, indecd absolutely necessary, to a 
critical valuation of the observations, that the authors 
give woodcuts and descriptions of the exact position and 
mode of protection adopted in the case of each thermo- 
meter employed in the observations. For such refined 
inquiries the method of observation must necessarily be a 
refined one ; in other words, such as will certainly secure 
the necessary comparability among all the instruments, 


THE CHRONOMETERS OF SIVITZERLAND 


WE find in a recent number of the Au/lefin of the 

Society of Natural Sciences at Neuchitel an 
interesting report of the Neuchatel Observatory on the 
annual competition of chronometers for prizes awarded 
yearly by the Observatory. The report gives some idea 
of the degree of perfection reached in Switzerland in the 
construction of chronometers. The 231 chronometers 
(four box and 227 pocket chronometers) admitted to the 
competition out of 270 sent in were submitted to a severe 
test, including changes of temperature and of position 
during periods of from two weeks to two months, and the 
results of the trial appear as follows. The average 
diurnal variations in the rates of the box-chronometers 
proved 0'32 sec, (against o’20 in 1874), and of the pocl:et 
ones 0°46 sec. (against 0°53 in 1874), and there was but 
two per cent. of these last, the average diurnal variation 
of which reached 1 sec. The various systems of es- 
capements appeared, as was observed in former years, 
to have but little if any influence on the degree of pre- 
cision of watches, provided they remain constantly in the 
same position, vertical or horizontal. The compensation for 
changes of temperature proved to bealtogethersatisfactory, 
the average variation of 167 chronometers submitted to 
variations of temperature from 15 to 25 Cent. degrees being 
but 0°13 sec. for each Centigrade degree. It must, how- 
ever, be noticed that only 51 per cent. of them showed 
variations bclow one-tenth of a second for each degree, 
and that to per cent. showed variations above 0°3 sec, 
Finally, the differences between the rates during the first 
and the last weeks were: for box-chronometers, 2°11 sec. 
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after a period of two months; and for pocket-chrono- 
meters, 1°57 sec. after a trial of six weeks; and the 
average differences between the maximum and minimum 
rates proved to be, for box-chronometers, 3°23 scec., after 
a two months’ trial ; and for pocket-chronometers, 6'22 sec. 
and 5°75 after six weeks and one month’s trials. Tliese 
figures show certainly that there is enough to do yet in 
raising the industry to the high degree of perfection which 
is desirable, but the steady progress during the last ten 
years is remarkably seen in a table showing the increase 
of precision of the Swiss chronometers in every direction. 
Thus the average diurnal variation, which was as high as 
1'27 sec, at the competition of 1864, regularly decreases 
to 0°46 in 1875 ; the average variations of rate produced 
by changes of position, being 8°21 sec, ten years ago, is 
now but 1°97 ; and the defective compensation for tem- 
perature rapidly decreases from 0°48 sec. for each degree 
to 016, and now itis but 013. Lesides, the report states, 
some of the best chronometers reach as high a degree of 
perfection as to make them comparable with astronomical 
clocks, Thus the box-chronometer which received the 
first prize is a true phenomenon of its kind. Its mean 
diurnal variation is as low as 0'08 sec., z.c., that of good 
astronomical clocks ; its mean weekly rate changed after 
a two months’ trial only by 0°57 sec.; the difference 
between the maximum and minimum rates is but 0°94 sec., 
and the imperfect compensation for temperature is 
oof sec. for each degree; finally, its characteristic 
number, calcnlated by the Greenwich method, reaches 
but 8:90 sec. The two best pocket-chronometers realise 
perhaps a yet greater success, their average diurnal 
variations being respectively but 0°13 and 0°17 sec. 


CIE VELURES TZ VASSOCLA TION 


HE two sofrées that were held in the Guildhall, the 

first on the evening of Thursday, the 16th instant, 

and the second on Tuesday, the 21st, were very fully 
attended. 

At the second couversazione several objects of scientific 
interest were exhibited. At the centre table Prof. Herbert 
McLeod showed his beautiful cyclascope, an instrument 
which formed the subject of a paper read by Prof. McLeod 
before Section G on Wednesday week. Mr. Silvanus P. 
Thompson, of University College, Bristol, showed his 
apparatns for exhibiting certain optical illusions, upon 
which a paper was read by him in Section A. Prof. 
Osborne Reynolds showed the apparatus by which his 
paper upon the rate of progression of groups of waves 
was illustrated ; and Mr. J, W. Swan exhibited a modifi- 
cation of the Sprengel pump. 

In the picture gallery Dr. Graham Bell had his articu- 
lating telephones at work. 

There was great competition for the tickets for the 
excursions for both Saturday and Thursday. The excur- 
sion to Lee Moor under the guidance of Mr. Spence 
Bate, F.R.S., was originally limited to 100, but there were 
more than 300 applications for tickets, and extra 
waggonettes had to be puton. The party, after having 
visited the China Clay Works of Messrs. Martin, the 
largest establishment of its kind in the world, divided 
into three parties: the first walked across the Moor to 
Sheepston, to examine some prehistoric remains recently 
discovered by Mr. Spence Bate. Another party under 
the charge of Mr, Martin took a walk to Shell top and 
Pen Beacon, from which fine views may be had; and a 
third detachment remained in the grounds of Mr. Martin, 
which are unique in their way, from the intricacy of their 
laying out. 

The popular excursion of the day was, however, that 
up the Hamoaze and Tamar, to H.M.S. Camdridge, under 
Great Albert Bridge at Saltash, into the Sound, and 
visiting the Breakwater and Eddystone Lighthouse. 
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The Admiral of the Port placed three Government 
steamers at the disposal of the Association, and there was 
tremendous crowding to get on to tlie boats. Upon 
reaching H.M.’s gunnery ship Cawdridge, the gunnery 
and torpedo practice began, and some splendid feats of 
firing at long ranges were exhibited. 

On the same day there was a dredging excursion under 
the superintendence of Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys and Mr, 
Tearder, 

While these excursions were going on a select party 
was, at the invitation of the Mayor and Corporation of 
Exeter, visiting that ancient city. At the luncheon, the 
toast of The British Association,” was proposed by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
responded to by Mr. Spottiswoode, F.R.S., the Presi- 
dent-elect. 

The excursions on Thursday last were first to Liskeard, 
the Cheesewring, and the Caradons, at the invitation of 
the Mayor of Liskeard. The second excursion was 
by way of the Tamar to Morwellham to the celebrated 
Devon Consols Copper Mines, taking on its way the 
fine old mediaeval mansion of Cotehele, which was 
thrown open to the members by the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe, to whom it belongs. The last of Thursday’s 
excursions was to Totnes, Torquay, and Brixham, 
and like the Exeter excursion, was only by special 
invitation. It was divided into four sub-excursions 
(a), Archeological, visiting Totnes and Berry Pomeroy 
Castles; (4), Mechanical, visiting the Experimental 
Works of Mr. Froude, F.R.S.; and (c¢ and @), Anti- 
quarian and Geological, the first to Kent’s Cavern, under 
the guidance of Mr. Vivian, and the second to Brixham, 
with Mr. Pengelly, F.R.S. 

The Plymouth meeting of the British Association for 
1877 has been decidedly a quiet one; its attendance as a 
whole has been below the average, and its funds are pro- 
portionately low ; but it has done goad work, and it has 
been marked by several papers of great scientific interest. 
The discovery by Prof, J. C. Adams of the original papers 
of Newton respecting the rotation of the apse of the 
moon, the exhibition of the articulating telephone of 
Dr, Graham Bell and the very valuable suggestions con- 
tained in the address of Prof. Carey Foster, must all help 
ta mark the Plymouth meeting in the annals of the 
Association as a valuable one, notwithstanding its failure 
in points of attendance and pecuniary position. 

The following are some of the figures connected with 
the recent meeting :— 


Number of tickets issued to Old Life Members 161 
” ” ” INGE 9 2 : fa 19 
ay) ao sf Old Annual Subscribers 238 
” ” ” New ,, ” sop SS 
9 ” an Associates 447 
.” op a JOE CHSS on one con tao 288 
‘There were also present, of Foreign Members ... ... 11 
Making a total of ... relly 


The total receipts from the sale of tickets amaunted to 
t,2078. 
REPORTS. 


Prof. O. Reynolds presented the Aefort of the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider what Effect Reversing the Screw had on the 
Steering of a Steamer under Full Way.—Since the last meeting 
of the Association the Committee had carried out further experi- 
ments, and the results now obtained show that the larger the 
ship the more important the effect of reversing the screw became, 
In answer to the request of the Committee, the Admiralty had 
made a trial with H.M.S. Seedy, but the conditions under 
which it was conducted precluded the possibility of more light 
being thrown on thesubject. The greatest speed was five knots, 
and the effect of the rndder with the screw reversed was so small 
that the vessel in most instances turned her forward end into the 
wind, The Admiralty had been urged to have experiments made 
with larger and more powerful ships, but as yet had not assented 
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The Committee forwarded copies of their last year’s report to the 
Admiralty, the Board of Trade, the Trinity House, and other 
corporations, but no intimation had been received as to any 
action being taken upon it. The report was discussed at the 
conference of the Association for the Reform and Codification 
of the Law of Nations lest year at Bremen, where a resolution 
was agreed to declaring that the existing international rules for 
preventing collisions at sea were not satisfactory, and it was 
desirable the governments of maritime states should take coun- 
sel together with a view to amend the rules and adapt them more 
carefully to the novel exigencies of steam navigation. This 
showed that the subject had already attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and it was important to notice that the conclusions of the 
Committee had not yet in the smallest degree been controverted. 
Numerous collisions had bappened during the year, which, to 
judge from the law reports, might in many instances have been 
avoided had the effect of reversing the screw been known and 
acted upon ; but it did not appear as if a consideration of this 
had influenced any of the judgments given. The collisions had 
for the most part been with small ships, and so bad not come 
much into notice. Theloss of the Dakofa, however, was a dis- 
aster of the first magnitude, and would unquestionably cause the 
subject to be considered by the authorities. 


Report of the Committee for commencing Secular Experiments 
on the Elasticity of Wires.—The Committee have been chiefly 
occupied with preliminary arrangements and preliminary experi- 
ments, 

A room has been fixed upon in the tower of the University 
buildings in Glasgow for suspending wires for the secular experi- 
ments. In this room there is an available height of sixty feet. 
A tube of cast-iron, within which the wires are to be hung, is at 
present being erected, and will be ready in two or three weeks, 
The tube is to be 60 feet high and 9 x 44 inches in cross 
section. 

Wires of gold, platinum, and palladium have been supplied 
by Messrs. Johnson and Mathey, and with these it is proposed 
to commence the secular experiments. These wires have been 
specially drawn for the Committee. Each of them weighs one 
grain per foot. 

A cathetometer suitable for making observations on the wires 
aiter they are hung up in thcir place has been designed and is 
heing constructed by Mr. James White, instrument-maker, 
Glasgow. Preliminary experiments have been undertaken for 
the purpose of determining Young’s modulus, and the breaking 
weight of the gold, platinum, and palladium wires. 

Some experiments have also been undertaken in connection 
with the subject under investigation as to the effect of continued 
application of force on the breaking-weight of steel wire and 
soit iron wire, and results of importance have been obtained. 
These experiments are still being carried on, and numerical 
results will be given in a future report. It is found that when a 
weight nearly as great as the breaking-weight is kept for a long 
time—several days, for instance—and applied to pull out a soft 
iron wire, the effect is to increase largely the strength of the 
wire. It is often increased by as much as 6 or 7 per cent, 


Report of the Committee on Luminous Aleteors, by J. Glaisher. 
—The Committee have to record a year of very active research 
and of diligent and successful observations of shooting stars, 
fire-balls, and aérolites since the last report. The toilsome work 
of mapping and projecting star showers, and comparing and 
arranging the radiant point in lists, bas occupied so much 
attention that they have been obliged to postpone till next year 
the work of furnishing observers with a résumé of the known 
star showers. The autumn and winter months were marked by 
numerous large fire-balls observed in England and abroad, some 
of which are of very special interest. Two, if not more, 
aérolites have fallen in America, and one at Constantine, in 
Algeria, Besides the magnificent meteor seen in the United 
States on December 21 last, from which one of these aérolites 
was projected, an equally splendid aérolite passed over Cape 
Colony on March 16 last with loud explosions, but no aérolites 
are known to have fallen from it in its flight. Much of the 
attention of the Committee has been engaged in the continued 
examination and comparison of star showers, and valuable 
work has been performed by Mr, W. F. Denning. There have 
been no marked star showers for one or two years, but some 
examples of frequency on certain nights have occurred. The 
August shower of 1876 and of the present month have both 
been below the average. The work of the Commlttee has, 
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as in former years, been chiefly performed by Prof, A. S. 
Terschel. 


The Report of the Committee appointed to consider the Ordnance 
Datum Level. —A\fter detailing the various causes which they found 
had led tothe uncertainties referred to in the communications made 
in 1875, the Committee came to the following conclusions :—1st, 
That of the two tide gauges at Liverpool, now purporting to 
refer to the old dock sill, the zero of that fixed at the south-east 
corner of the Canning dock was about 5°64 inches above that on 
the river face of the Canning Island, Liverpool. 2nd. That in 
order to reconcile the statement in the ordnance hook of levelling, 
“that the datum level for Great Britain is 8-1oths ofan inch above 
the mean tidal level obtained from the records of the self-record- 
ing tide-gauge on the St. George’s Pier, Liverpool,” with the usual 
facts which the Committee have collected, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the records of the self-acting gauge referred to were 
the observations of one month only of the year 1859, and that 
the mean tide of that period was 7°S inches below the mean 
decade from 1864 to 1873. 3rd. That the difference of levels 
hetween the old dock sill and the ordnance datum, given in the 
ordnance book of levelling as 4°67 fect, is correct on the assump- 
tion that the zero of the gauge on the face of the Canning Island, 
and not that of the gauge in the Canning dock, be taken as the 
correct level of the old dock sill, and that, as stated in the ord- 
nance baok of levelling, the ordnance datum be taken at 8-1oths 
of an inch above the mean tide level of the month of March, 
1544, as ascertained by the ordnance department. 4th. That it is 
thus apparent that the ordnance is an entirely arbitrary level, and 
could not be again obtained from tidal observations. The com- 
mittee had thought it advisable to take advantage of the present 
inquiry in order to obtaln information as to some of the various 
local datum marks in use in the British Isles, and to endeavour 
to ascertain the difference of each relatively to the ordnance 
datum, which would thus be the means of comparison between 
them. In order to enable the Committee to carry out this work 
they begged to be re-appointed. 


Report on the Conditions under which Liguid Carbonic Acid exists 
in Rocks and Minerals, by W. N. Hartley, F.R.S.E.—In a 
paper read at the Glasgow meeting of the Association, Mr. 
Hartley described the method of determining the exact tempera- 
ture at which the carbonic acid sometimes found inclosed in 
minerals becomes gaseous. This temperature is called by Prof. 
Andrews the critical point, and has been determined by him in 
the case of pure carbonic acid prepared artificlally to be 30°92 C. 
Mr. Hartley gives a table showing the critical point of carbonic 
acid inclosed in various minerals in which certain variations from 
Dr. Andrews’ number are apparent; these, however, may be 
accounted for when the critical point is below the normal point 
by the carbonic acid being mixed with some incondensible gas 
like nitrogen. 

It seemed desirable to ascertain whether the presence of liquid 
carbonic acid in rocks was not of frequent occurrence, and 
whether the immense number of cavities dispersed through 
various minerals which are usually considered to contain water 
may not often contain liquid carbonic acid, or whether the occur- 
rence of this body is characteristic of certain formations. A 
considerable number of minerals was examined, including 
sapphires, zircons, garnets, topazes, and sections of fluor spar. 
Incidentally the inquiry led to some very interesting results 
concerning the motion of the bubbles in fluid cavities when 
influenced by some source of heat, of which the following is a 
summary :— 

1, The bubbles in certain fluid cavities approach a source of 
heat brought near them. 

2. The bubbles in cerlain cavities recede from the source of 
heat. 

3. That 5° C. rise of temperature suffices to cause the apparent 
attraction. 

4. That a rise of 4° C, will in some ‘cases cause the apparent 
repulsion. 

5. That in certain cases a bubble which receded from the 
source of heat at ordinary temperatures approached it when raised 
to 60°C, ; the source of heat always being from 34°C. to 5° 
warmer than the specimen. 

6, That this could occur in cavities containing liquid carbonic 
acid as well as water, but that it made no difference whether the 
carbonic acid was raised above its critical point or not. 

Mr. Hartley, has also examined a remarkable vibration of 
minute bubbles in fluld cavities first noticed by Mr. Sorby. 


It was found that these bubbles approached a warm body 
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brought near them, and that they ceased moving, and clung 
for some time to the warmer side of a cavity, The con- 
clusion arrived at for these phenomena is as follows :—It 
is impossible to imagine a body which is not gaining or 
losing heat, or at the same time gaining and losing heat ; it 
is therefore impossible to imagine it as entirely throngh- 
out of a uniform temperature. It is evident, then, that on 
easily movable particle, which can be set in motion by exceed- 
ingly slight differences in temperature, will make the transference 
of heat from one point to another plainly visible. The minute 
bubbles in the cavities are such particles, and these vibratory 
motions afford ocular demonstration of tne continual passage of 
heat through solid substances. A further continuation of 
the research was extended to the conditions under which solid 
particles exhibit the Brownian movement. 

Concerning the presence of liquid ca:bonic actd in minerals, 
Mr, Hartley finds that it is not of common occurrence, but only 
occasionally met with. He also describes in his report the means 
of demonstrating in certain cavities the continuity of the gaseons 
and liquid states of matteras shown by Dr, Andrews in his well- 
known experiments. Regarding the proportion of gascous and 
liquid carbonic acid to water in the cavities, some important 
generalisations have been arrived at, 

Mr. Hartley gives reasons in the report which cause him to fix 
the temperature of formation of the mineral in the case of topaz 
somewhere above 342° C., the critical point of water. In certain 
other cases in which the cavities differ in the nature of their 
contents, the water, he thinks, must at the time of their forma- 
tion have been in the liquid state. It is possible to determine 
within certain limits the temperature which a rock cr mineral 
has endured if liquefied carbonic acid is found inclosed in it. 


Report on some Double Compounds of Nickel and Cobalt, by J. 
M. Thomson.—On attempting to prepare the so-called conjn- 
gated sulphate of nickel, cobalt, and potassium mentioned by 
Voh! (4a. Chem. Pharm, \xv.), who assigns to it the formula 
NiCoK ,(SO,),. 12H,O, it was found that the several fractions 
deposited consecutively form a solution containing molecular 
quantities of the simple potassio-sulphates of the two metals, 
possessed different colours, and shewed also the property of 
dichroism to a remarkable degree. The operation having been 
repeated several times with a like result, it was determined to 
examine whether any regular replacement of the two isomor- 
phous metals took place. Quantities of the two salts were dis- 
solved in a sufficient quantity of water, and the resulting solution 
evaporated gently over a water bath at a temperature of Se’, the 
crystals being allowed to deposit in successive fractions. 

The crystals of the conjugated salts are oblique prisms, having 
a tendency to modification when allowed to grow to any great 
size. The first fractions have a greevish grey colour when seen 
in the mass, showing the preponderance in them of the nickel 
potassic sulphate over the corresponding cobalt salt; the latter 
fractions, however, gradually become more crimson in colour as 
the cobalt potassic sulphate preponderates over the nickel salt. 
Details cf analyses are given in the report, showing the different 
quantities of nickel and cobalt contained in the several fractions, 

It is shown that Vohl’s formula may be correct for isomor- 
phous metals having a considerable difference in their atomic 
weights, but fails when two metals, such as nickel and cobalt, 
having the same atomic weights, occur in the conjugated salts, as 
they give rise to replacements requiring a very high molecular 
formula to express their constitution, 

The examination of the optical properties of the several frac- 
tions possesses some interest. It was observed that the colours 
shown tbrough the different axes passed in a direct order down 
the spectrum. In the first fractions the more highly refractive 
rays of tbe cobalt spectrum mingle with the green of the nickel, 
whilst in the latter, the two rays aie those adjacent to each other 
in the cobalt spectrum. 

That these salts or fractions are not merely isomorphous mixtures 
is shown by the fact that large crystals taken for analysis exhibit 
throughout the same dichroism. If, then, the phenomenon of 
dichroism is dependent on molecular constitution, as seems pro- 
bable, it follows that all bodies exhibiting dichroism must be 
definite chemical compounds, and therefore the molecular for- 
mulz of some of these mnst be far more complicated in their 
structure than is at present Imagined. 


Abstract of the Thirteenth Refort of the Committee for exploring 
Kent's Cavern, Devonshire.—The Committee, in their Twelfth 
Report, read at Glasgow last year, brouglit up the history 
of their researches to the end of August, 1876. They have 
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now the pleasure of continuing that history to the end 
of July, 1877. During the intervening eleven months the 
work has becn continned without interruption, on the 
same method and under the same daily superintendence as 
heretofore. The workmen named in the Twelfth Report are 
still employed on the exploration, and continne to give unqualified 
satisfaction. 

On November 2, 1876, Mr. Busk, a member of the Com- 
mittee, visited the cavern, accompanied by one of the superin- 
tendents, when he inspected that portion of the work which was 
then in progress, as well as the principal parts where the 
exploration has been completed. 

The researches continue to attract large numbers of visitors, . 
most of whom are admitted by the authorised gnide, who, under 
well-defined and strictly-obser.ed regulations, conducts them 
through such branches of the cavern as are of general and 
popular interest, but not to those in which the work is in actual 
progress, or has not been begun. The superintendents have 
also had the pleasure of accompanying a large number of visitors, 
including men of all professions and of various countries. 

The Bear's Den.—The chamber termed the Bear’s Den 
measures about sixty-seven feet in length, from noith to south 
nearly, from eight to thirty-eight feet in width, and from eight 
to fifteen feet in height, the last dimension being measured from 
the bottom of the excavation. The limestone roof is extremely 
rugged, fretted, and water-worn. 

Adjacent to its western wall isa vast boss of stalagmite, which 
the superintendents have preserved intact on account of the in- 
scriptions which crowd it. One of these, ‘‘ William Petre, 1571,” 
is of considerable interest on two accounts: 1, the date is, so far 
as is at present known, the earliest in the cavern, and the only 
one belonging to the sixteenth century ; 2. Its genuineness can 
scarcely be doubted, as it is known that at the period in question 
there was a William Petre, a native of Sonth Devon, quite a 
young man, and a nephew of Thomas Ridgway, who, then 
resided on the estate in which the cavern is situate, and of which 
he was the proprietor. Moreover, in a lately discovered lease, 
dated 1659, and conveying ‘closes, ffields, or pieces of ground,” 
mention is made of ‘ one close called Kent’s Hole,” thus showing 
that the cavern was so well known abcut the middle of the 
seventeenth century as to render it probable that it was known 
also, at least, as early as towards the close of the sixteenth. 

As the Rev. Mr, Macknery broke ground in every pert of the 
Beat’s Den fifty years ago, its original condition can only be 
learned from the description of it which he has left, and which 
may be given in the following very condensed form :— 

“‘The floor of the Bear’s Den was studded with conical 
mounds of stalagmite supporting corresponding pendants from 
the roof. Fallen masses of limestone were strewed about, and 
some of them were incorporated in the erust. An irregular 
sheet of stalagmite, about a foot thick, overspread the floor, and 
was based ona shallow bed of indurated rubble containing tubes 
of stalactite collected in heaps in particulsr places, a great abun- 
dance of album grecum, an unusual proportion cf bear's 
teeth, and an iron blade much corroded. Points of stalagmitic 
cones were observed tu protrude upwards into the rubbly bed, 
and were found to rise from a lower sheet of stalagmite. The 
cones of this lower sheet were precisely under those of the upper, 
denoting that they were successively deposited from the sime 
tubes above, but the lowermost set exceeded by double the 
thickness of the uppermost, and the depth of the stalagmite 
sheet was in the same proportion. The lower sheet extended 
over the entire area of the den, but the superincumbent bed of 
rubble, and its overlying thin sheet of stalagmite, ‘thinned out’ 
towards the sides. ‘The removal of these partial beds displayed 
the entire surface of the lower sheet, which exhibited a most 
singular appearance. Over the whole area it was cracked into 
large slabs, resembling flags in a pavement. ‘The upper sheet 
was not in the least fractured. The average thickness of the 
cracked sheet was about two feet. It possessed the hardness of 
rock, and but for its division into insulated flags it would have 
heen almost impossible to pierce it. 

‘The first flag we turned over displayed a curizus spectacle. 
Skulls and bones of bear, crowded together, adhered to its under 
surface. Flag after flag disclosed the same phenomenon ; but 
in one place numerons skeletons lay heaped on each other; the 
entire vertcbral column and its various other bones, even to the 
phalanges and claws, were discovered lying in their natural rela- 
tion, in a state of preservation as if belonging to the same indi- 
vidual, The remains of bear prevailcd here to the exclusion of 
all other animals. Some of the teeth were of the most dazzling 
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enamel, and the bones of their natural fresh colour. Others, on 
the contrary, were of a darkish brown ; even the enamel was of 
a greenish tinge. Owing to the induration of their earthy 
envelope, or their incrustation by stalagmite, few were extracted 
entire. Two skulls were buried in the stalagmite as in a mould, 
and were brought away in that state. In no case were the 
remains broken or gnawed by the jaws of carnivores. The long 
bones were generally found entire ; and when observed broken, 
it was only mechanically from pressure. The bones were highly | 
mineralised, heavy, brittle, and easy of fracture; and, when 
struck, rang like metallic substances.” 

The portions of the stalagmitic floor which Mr. MacEnery 
had failed to break up, chiefly adjacent to the walls and other 
confines of the Bear’s Den, furnished the Committee with two 
good examples of the remarkable cracks of which he speaks. 
Qne of these was in the north-east corner, where a crack, about 
half-an-inch wide, extended from wall to wall, a distance of 
about twelve feet, passing quite through the stalagmite, which 
was nowhere less than two feet thick, but without faulting it in 
the slightest degree, or, so far as could be observed, in any way 
affecting the underlying deposit. Mr. MacEnery, however, states, 
though somewhat obscurely, that in some instances a derange- 
ment had taken place in the materials covered by the broken 
stalagmite. The second existing crack varies from °25 to 2°5 
inches wide, and passes completely through the boss of stalag- 
mite already mentioned, but without faulting it. No such cracks 
appear to be mentioned by Mr. MacEnery as occurring else- | 
where, nor have the Committee met with anything of the kind | 
in any other branch of the cavern. 

The ground broken by Mr. MacEnery extended to a depth of 
from eight to twenty inches over almost the entire area of the 
Bear’s Den. As was his wont, he left the excavated materials 
almost where he found them, and there were amongst them a 
large number of specimens which had been overlooked or 
neglected, including 1 tooth of horse, 1 of fox, 2 teeth of deer, 
4 of hyena, 4 of mammoth, upwards of 200 of bear, very 
numerous bones, especially of the vertebral column and feet, a 
crowd of fragments of bone, numerous balls of coprolite, and a 
few bits of coarse pottery. 

It cannot be doubted that such cracks as Mr. MacEnery 
describes must be a probable source of uncertainty respecting 
the position and relative chronology of some of the objects found 
in the underlying deposit, especially where this deposit shared 
in the disturbance. 

In accordance with Mr. MacEnery’s description and the fore- 
going considerations, the deposit the Committee had to excavate | 
was the breccia, with a small amount of cave-earth lying on it 
here and there. 

The excavation in the Bear’s Den was limited, as in other 
branches of the cavern, to a depth of four feet below the bottom | 
of the stalagmite, and the limestone floor was nowhere reached. 

The ‘‘finds” in the Den were 216 in number, of which 12 
were in the stalagmite ; 101 in the first or uppermost foot-level, 
47 in the second, 32 in the third, 23 in the fourth, or lowest, 
and 1 inasmall recess. Omitting those found in the stalagmite | 
and the recess, 32 of the ‘‘finds” were in cave-earth, 65 in a 
mixture of cave-earth and breccia, and 96 in the breccia ; 
whilst the matrix of the remaining 10 must be regarded as | 
uncertain. The colour and other characters of the specimens, 
however, indicate with tolerable certainty to what beds and eras 
they belong. 

Besides a considerable number of bones and pieces of bone 
representing every part of the skeleton, the specimens included 
upwards of 620 teeth of bear, 24 of hyzena, 10 of horse, FG § 
fox, 5 of mammoth, 4 of lion, and 1 of wolf(!), or of dog (?). 
There were also 20 “finds” of coprolite and 11 flints. 

Amongst the bones the skull of a bear may be mentioned, 
which, to re-quote the language of Mr. MacEnery, was ‘‘ buried 
in the stalagmite as ina mould, and was brought away in that 
state.” Many of the specimens are of considerable interest, but 
perhaps none of them differ so much from those mentioned in | 
previous Reports as to require detailed description. 

None of the flints found in the Bear’s Den are of so much 
interest as many of those exhumed in other branches of the 
cavern, and described in previous Reports. 

A pillar of stalagmite was met with, in November, 1876, 
under the following peculiar circumstances :—IJt measured about | 
fifty-one inches in basal circumference, and three feet in height. 
The base was of nondescript outline, but everywhere above the 
pillar was rudely elliptical in horizontal section, and it mea ed 
thirty inches in girth at the height of one foot, where it 
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. they contained were of but little importance. 
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least, When found, however, it was in two parts, having been 
divided along an almost horizontal plane, where it was thinnest. 
Each segment stood perfectly erect, but not one on the other ; 
for though the bottom of the upper segment was on precisely 
the same level as the top of the lower, the npper portion had 
been moved westward to the extent of fifteen inches horizontally, 
and stood there on the breccia. It cannot be doubted that when 
the dislocation occurred the pillar had reached its full height, 
and the breccia had accumulated round it to the height of one 
foot ; that is, it had reached the level of the plane of fracture. 
It is difacult to see how, by any possibility, the deposit could at 
that time have reached a greater height ; and difficult also to under- 
stand how anything other than human hands could have shifted 
the upper segment and placed it so as to have preserved its erect 
position, On the other hand, it is just as difficult to see what 
motive man could have had for such a work. The whole, when 
found, was completely buried in the breccia, and the top of the 
upper segment was about a foot below the bottom of a thick 
remnant of the stalagmitic floor, which was intact and not 
cracked, 

Rats, undoubtedly attracted by the candle grease dropped by 
the workmen, continue to present themselves wherever the work 
is in progress, irrespective of the distance from daylight. 

The Tortuous Gallevy.—As soon as the work in the Bear’s 
Den was completed, the exploration of a narrow passage opening 
out of its southern end, and termed ‘‘ The Tortuous Gallery,” 
was begun. Its height varies from 15 to 6 feet, and its width 
from 1°5 to 4°5 feet. It proceeds in a southerly direction for 
about 23 feet, and then turns sharply towards the east. Ground 
had been broken, here and there, by the earlier explorers up to 
Ir feet from the Bear’s Den. Everywhere farther in there was 
a continuous unbroken floor of stalagmite from 1'5 to 3°5 feet 
below the limestone roof. The underlying deposit was exclu- 
sively the breccia, or, so far as is known, the oldest the cavern 
Its upper surface formed a continuous declivity, at a 


The “‘ finds” met with in the Tortuous Gallery up to the end 
of August, 1877, were but fourteen in number, and the objects 
Six of them were 
in the first or uppermost foot-level—all near the entrance ; two 
in the third ; and six in the fourth—all at some distance from 
the entrance. They included, besides bones and bone chips, 
fourteen teeth of bear—some of them being in portions of jaws— 
and one tooth of horse. The latter was tound on the surface, 
near the Bear’s Den, with three bits of coarse, friable, black 
pottery. 

On reviewing the work of the last’eleven months, the super- 
intendents cannot but express disappointment at not having found 
the very large number of choice specimens which Mr. MacEnery’s 
glowing description had led them to expect in the Bear’s Den. 
Nevertheless, the discoveries they have made not only justify bis 
description, but show that in that branch of the cavern the 
osseous remains were almost entirely confined to the uppermost 
foot of the breccia, and mainly to its actual surface. So long as 
the lower levels remained untouched the belief that they were 
equally rich would naturally have prevailed ; and it cannot be 
doubted that in disposing of this belief satisfactory work has 
been done. 

No trace of Aachairodes latidens has been met with since the 
Glasgow meeting. 


Fifth Report of the Committee for Assisting in the Exploration 
of the Victoria Cave, drawn up by R. H. Tiddeman, secretary.— 
The work bas been carried on almost continuously throughout 


‘ the year until July 14, when the low state of the exploration 


fund rendered it advisable to give up working for the present. 
Prof. Busk has reported on the bones submitted to him, Out 
of 181 determined bones and teeth he reports of ox 46, deer 14, 
sheep or goat 16, hare 3-4, fox 5, bear 41, wolf 4, hycna 30, 


| rhinoceros 11, elephant 3, badger 7. 


Of the ox one is Bos primigenius, the other probably Los 
Of the bears some are not unlike (/ssus speleus : 
others are undoubtedly grisly bear. he hyznas are, as usual, 
individuals of various ages. Rhinoceros is represented by at 
least eleven well-marked specimens, all of which are clearly 
referable to R. leptorhinus, 

Three or four fragments of elephants’ teeth occur. Fourteen 
specimens of deer belong to red deer, but there is no clear 
indication of reindeer. 

A_small ruminant, probably goat, occurs ; some of the bones 
appear to be rather recent. Badger, fox, a ‘small wolf, kare, 


rabbit, several] birds, and water-vole, complete the list of those 
which have been determined from the bones obtained in the 
ear, 
y A great part of the work this year has been expended in 
lowering the levels in chambers A and D. An adit has also been 
cut from the farther end of Chamber A to the end of Chamber 
D. This part was completely filled up to the roof with several 
beds of clay and stalagmite. ‘These were all of earlier age than 
the hyzena bed, which was the great deposit of early pleistocene 
age. They were almost cntirely free from animal life of any 
kind. The only specimens found were near the bottom of them, 
and in one spot, consisting of teeth of a small wolf. This, then, 
is by far the oldest inhabitant of the cave. The presence of 
wolf of course implies the presence of other animals. 

The Committee is now working with a view to disclosing the 
old bed of the river which first formed the cave. 


Third Report of the Commtittee for Investigating the Circulation 
of Underground Waters in the New Red Sandstone and Fermian 
Formations of Ensland, and the Quantity and Character of the 
Water supplied to various Towns and Districts from those 
Formations, drawn up by C. I. De Rance (secretary), with 
supplemental report by T. M. Reade.—No less than 10,000 
square miles of England and Wales are occupied by the new 
red sandstone and permian formations, which absorb not less 
than ten inches of rainfall annually, and jrobably more where 
the overlying drift is pervious or absent, and the sandstone 
open and permeable. 

The Rivers Pollution Commissioners classify waters in the order 
of thelr excellence, for general fitness for drinking and cooking, 
as follows :— 


. Spring water. 


I ee 
2. Deep well water. 5 WO EER 


A. Wholesome. 


3. Upland surface water. } Moderately palat- 
4. Stored rain water. \ able. 
B. Suspicious. ~ 5. Surface water from } 


cultivated Jand. 
6. River water to which } Palatable. 
sewerage gets access. | 


C. Dangerons. 
7. Shallow well water. J 


The average amount of hardness of the water of the deep 
wells of the new red sandstone tabulated by the Rivers Pollution 
Commission being 17°°9, and that of the springs no less than 
18°°8, the relation of hardness of water to the rate of mortality 
ofthe persons diinking it becomes a matter of great importance. 

The Commissioners give three tables of statistics that bear 
directly upon this point :— 

From Table I. it appears that in twenty-six towns, inhabited 


hardness, the average death-rate was 29°1 per 1,000 per 
annum. 

From Table IT. we learn that in twenty-five towns inhabited 
by 2,041,353 persons drinking water of more than 5°, but not 
exceeding 10°, the average death-rate was 28°°3 per 1,000. 


Table IIT. gives sixty towns, with an aggregate population | 


of 2,687,846, drinking water of more than 10° of hardness; the 
average death-rate was only 24°°3. 

Of the towns in Table I. none are supplied from the new red 
or peimian formations. 

In Table 11. three are so supplied. . 

In Table III. ten are so supplied, from which it will be 
observed that the largest number of towns supplied with new 
red water are found in the table with the lowest death-tate 
and the hardest water. 

The same result is obtained if we compare towns of corre- 
sponding populations and occupations supplied with soft waters 
from surface areas and those supplied with deep well water in 


the new red sandstone. Thus :— 
Per 1,000, 


Manches‘er, 351,189 inhabitants, average death-rale ... 32°0 
Birmingham, 343,787, ” ” . 24°4 
And again— 

Stirling, 14279 a7 3 9 bo EPL 
Tranmere, 16,143 a “p “0 > 1sis 


The averages are, of course, also dependent on many external 
causes, Thus, Greenock and Plymouth, both supplied with 
soft water, with an equal pumber of inhabitants have a death-.ate 
respectively of 32°6 and 23°3 per 1,000, due to difference of 
density of population, Greenock only having one hovse for cvery 
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twenty-eight people. And again, Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
both supplied with moderately hard water in the one, an old and 
densely-populate] town with a site saturated with what is in- 
jurious to health, the death-rate is 31 per 1,000, while Birken- 
head, a new town on an open site with wide streets, has a death- 
rate of only 24 per thousand, though mainly inhabited by a poor 
and struggling class of persons. 

Still it is worthy of note that the five inland manufacturing 
towns with the lowest death-rate are all supplied with hard 
water, ani all from the new red sandstone. 


Mortality per 


Population. i Coohcereaatnn 
Birmingham ... 343-787 24'4 
Leicester 95,220 27°0 
Nottinghain ... $6,621 24'2 
St k2-on-Trent 130,985 27'°9 
Wolverhampton ... 68,291 25°9 
Average 144,951 2cE5 


and again the average death-rate of twelve inland non-manu- 
facturing towns supplied with soft water was 26°0 per 1,000, 
while that of twenty similar towns supplied with hard water 
was only 232. 

When, however, the mortality of the districts, including the 
principal Ienglish watering places, is compared, there appears 
to be little variation in the death-rate, whether the population be 
supplied with soft, moderate, or hard water, so that it may be 
safely concluded that where sanitary conditions prevail with 
equal uniformity, the rate of mortality ts practically uninfluenced 
by the degree of hardness of the water drunk, and the Rivers 
Pollution Commission are of opinion that soft and hard waters, 
if equally free from deleterious organic substances, are equally 
wholesome. 

The Committee are of opinion that it is desirable that they 
should continue to inquire into areas where new red and permian 
waters might be obtained by means of deep wells. Looking to the 
national importance of utilising the underground waters of England, 
it is desirable that the sphere of this inquiry should be extended 
so as to include the oolites, which are often not made available 
for the supply of the population living upon them until the water 
is hopelessly polluted with sewage. ‘The result of their labours, 
since the formation of the Committee, has been to prove that 
there is an available supply of water from the new 1ed sandstone 
and permian of England of not less than a billion and a-half of 
gallons of water, the quality of which is remarkably free from 
organic impurity, and the hardness of which does not in the least 
appear to affect the health of the population at present taking 
The death-rate of this area compares well 
with the best soft-water districts. 

Mr, J. Mellard Reade, C.E., F.G.S., added a special report Ov 
the South-West Lancashire Wells, in which he analysed the infor- 
mation he had obtained for the Committee through the printed 
forms of inquiry, supplemented by further inquiries which had 
suggested themselves to him. For the purposes of comparison 
Mr. Reade sclected three nuclei or centres, about which the 
most important systems of wells are grouped, viz., Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, and Widnes, and illustrated them by maps and 
vertical sections showing the relative water-levels reduced toa 
common datum. 


The President thought it important to note the influence of 
heavy and long-continued rain in relation to absorption by rocks, 
When rain lasts only a short time, even if it were very heavy, 
only a little was absorbed ; but if the rainfall were spread over 
a longer time, a larger proportion would sink into the rocks, 
M. Lebour described the method adopted by the French engi- 
neers for representing the underground water-contours on maps, 
there being also lincs showing the strike of the rocks; he com- 
mended this method to the consideration of the Committec. 


SECTION A.-—-MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


On the Relatives Apparent Brightness of Objects in Binocular 
and Mon-eular Vision, by Silvanus P. Thompson, B.Se,—It is 
a common idea that objects appear brighter when seen with the 
two eyes than with one. There appear, however, to be eacep- 
tions to this statement. The following is a methcd of submitting 
the question to photomctric measurement :—The comparison> 
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photometer employed consists of a cardboard screen, having an 
aperture divided into two equal portions. One half 1s covered 
with tissue paper and illuminated directly from hehind. Behind 
the other half is set, at the polarising angle, a mirror of black 
glass. Light froma second lamp falls upon a screen of tissue 
paper, whose light is then reflected in the mirror. Thus the two 
halves of the aperture may be illuminated equally, but with 
light in one case wholly unpolarised ; in the other, wholly polar- 
ised. Let two Nicol prisms be now taken, having their principal 
sections placed parallel and perpendicular, respectively to the 
plane of polarisation of the mirror, and let one Nicol be placed 
in front of each eye. One eye only will receive the whole of the 
polarised light, while the unpolarised will be equally distributed, 
half to each eye. The total amount of light received upon the 
retinal surface will] be the same from each half of the aperture ; 
but their apparent illuminations will be unequal, that of the 
polarised light appearing the greater. By comparing the dis- 
tances at which the lamps must be placed, it appears that light 
is more powerful in producing an effect when concentrated upon 
one eye than when equally distributed to the two, though accord- 
ing to what law experiments are not yet sufficiently numerous or 
exact to determine ; but, on the other hand, the light so concen- 
trated on one eye does not produce the ‘sensation of twice as 
much illumination as the half of the light viewed by hoth eyes 
at once. 

A paper by Mr. C. Meldrum was read Ox the Diurnal Varia- 
tions of the Barometer and Wind in Mauritius. Mr. Meldrum 
remaiked that in 1875, 1876, and 1877, the number of cyclones 
had been much below the average, and that there had not becn 
any one great storm such as that which occurred in the periods 
1860-63, and 1870-73. This, so far, confirms the hypothesis of 
a connection between the frequency of sunspotsand the frequency 
of cyclones. 

With regard to the rainfall the evidence in favour of a cycle 
corresponding with the sunspot cycle has much increased. Dr. 
Hunter, of Calcutta, has lately found for Madras a rainfall] cycle 
identical with that which the author had previously found both for 
India and varions other parts of the world. Mr. Meldrum has 
recently discussed the rainfalls of thirteen stations in the French 
colonies for various periods from 1832 to 1872, and obtained 
results nearly the same as those that had been found for 144 
stations scattered over hoth hemispheres. Dr. Fritz, of Zurich, 
has shown that the severest hailstorms and the highest levels 
of the rivers occur on the years of maximum sunspot. In 
short there can, lie thinks, be little doubt of an eleven-year 
rainfall cycle, and when its laws are known they will probably be 
of much practical use. 

Account of a Metcor which passed over Bhawnepoor, in India, 
in October, 1873, by Major G. Noel Money.—In the beginning 
of Octoher, 1573, I was staying for a few days at Bhawnepoor, 
capital of the independent state of the same name, which is 
situated along the left bank cf the River Sutley, and north of 
the great sandy desert of Bikaneer. 

Early one morning I was roused from my sleep by a sound 
exactly resembling that which would be produced by half-a- 
dozen express trains passing close to the house at the same 
moment. The room was as light as the brightest noonday. 
Before I had time to collect my thoughts, two violent explosions 
in rapid succession shook the whole house; the doors and 
windows rattled for fully ten or fifteen seconds. Earthquakes 
being of not unusual occurrence in the north of India, particu- 
larly at that time of the year, I naturally concluded this was 
something of the kind, and hurried out of the house. As I did 
so the light faded, and I was surprised to find, as I reached the 
verandah, that it was still night, althongh the first streaks of 
dawn were visible in the east. The native servants were running 
out of their houses in the greatest alarm; I asked what was the 
matter. ‘God knows! the sky has fallen,” was the reply. 

After breakfast we heard that a shower of stones had fallcn 
eighteen miles off to the north-east of Bhawnepoor, and later 
in the day some pieces were brought in. The largest was 
an irregular mass, as far as I can recollect about three feet lonz, 
and a foot thick ; still hot, blackened outside as if by the action 
of fire, of which it smelt strongly, of a dark grey colour inside, 
and very heavy. I have now a piece which I broke off this 
large mass ; although no bigger than a man’s fist, it weighs 
nearly two pounds, ‘The natives who brought these in said there 
were many nore; one they declared, was as large as a bullock- 
cart, and so hot that they could not touch it. 

It was alterwards ascertained that a second shower of pieces, 
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apparently the result of the second explosion, fell ahout thirty 
miles beyond the first. It is satisfactory to know that there was 
scarcely a possibility of deception as regarded these pieces ; 
there not being such a thing as a stone, rock, or pebble the size 
of a pea, within the radius of a hundred miles from Bhawnepoor, 
the sod being either pure alluvial deposit or the finest sand. 

The accounts given by native eye-witnesses of this meteor 
were varied and unreliable, and one could only arrive at a satis- 
factory result by an exhaustive process of comparison, but I was 
fortunate cnough to meet, the same day, a thoroughly trust- 
worthy eye witness in the person ofan European overseer who was 
superintending the works at a new palace, which was in course 
of erection for the Nawab at Bhawnepoor. This man had gone 
down to the works hefore daybreak to look after a brick-kiln, 
and being in an open space had an uninterrupted view of the 
meteor. He descrihed it as a large ball of fire, as big as twenty 
moons, which passed, with a roaring sound, directly over his 
head in a north-easterly direction. It lit up the whole sky,’the 
light being perfectly dazzling, and left behind it a flaming track 
of red, green, and yellow. Before passing out of sight two 
explosions in quick succession took place, at each of which a 
shower of sparks seemed to fall, but no alteration appeared in 
the size and shape of the meteor itself. 

Tt has always been a subject of surprise to me that no attempt 
was made by Government to collect any information regarding 
this meteor. Had reports been called for from the varions dis- 
tricts it would have been easy to ascertain where it was first and 
where last seen. Some estimate might then have been made as 
to its size and distance from the earth’s surface, 

To glve some idea of its magnitude, I may mention that at 
Dera Ghazi Khan, seventy miles north of Bhawnepoor, it was 
seen and heard nearly as plainly as it was hy us. Ata place 200 
miles north and a little west of Bhawnepoor, it was so brilliant 
that a native gentleman was, as he informed me, startled from his 
sleep by the sudden light, and ran ont of his house thinking the 
next house must be on fire. He did not, however, hear any 
explosion. 

Same soldiers of my regiment in Terar, in Afghanistan, 400 
miles north of Bhawnepoor, told me that they had also seen it, 
and that it was so unusually large and brilliant that the moollahs 
(Mahomedan priests) were much exercised in mind abont it, con- 
sidering’ that it must forebode some calamity. 

Very little notice was taken ot the occurrence in the local 
papers, but this is to be accounted for by the fact that it passed 
over the most desert and thinly populated district in the whole 
of India. I believe, however, I am right in saying that it was 
also seen in Ajmere and Jypore, over 400 miles to the south-east 
of hawnepoor, 

On the Determination of Temperature Coefficients for Insulating 
Envelopes, by T. T. P. Bruce Warren.—At the Exeter meeting 
of the British Association I read a paper on electrification, in 
which I endeavoured to show that the rate of variation in the 
insulation resistance of a core or cable under changes of tempera- 
ture could be determined for any period of contact. A statement 
was made in that paper which has led to the belief that India- 
tubber has the same constant for correcting from one temperature 
to another, and for any period of contact. 

Prof. Fleeming Jenkins, Mr. Latimer Clarke, and others have 
pointed out that this phenomenon is not met with in gutta percha, 
or any other insulator with which they are acquainted, This has 
led me to re-examine the matter, and to consider carefully the 
experimental data upon which the paper was founded. 

The method of representing graphically the decrease of resist- 
ance due to increase of temperature corresponding to one minute’s 
electrification, can be followed ont for two, three, or any number 
of minutes. In this way a series of logarithmic curves are 
obtained for any required duration of cantact ; these curves are 
generated by a constant which must first be ascertained by expe- 
riment for changes of temperature at the end of one, two, three, 
&c., minutes. 

This was omitted in the previous paper, or at least not dealt 
with as the importance of such a subject required. 

The phenomenon of electrification, from what has just been 
pointed ont, must appear to every electrician to have received 
additional importance, so as no longer to be regarded as an unin- 
telligible or inapplicable fact. One very important consequence 
of its heing reducible to an intelligible variation is that we can 
now calculate not only the changes in the resistance of an insu- 
lator due to variation of temperature, but we can ascertain with 
the same precision any required change due to prolonged contact, 
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at any required temperature. The resistances at different tem- 
peratures under different durations of contact will, when tabulated, 
represent a series of logarithms, the base of each system being 
the ratio between the resistances for the same differences of 
temperature, but corresponding to different periods of contact, 

From these facts, electrification phenomena are capable of 
receiving a mathematical rendering, which must prove of great 
use to telegraph engineers, 

If the temperature coefficient were constant for all and every 
périod of contact, we should obviously obtain a series of curves 
with ordinates increasing in a constant ratio, which would mean 
that the resistances did not diminish as we reach the higher 
temperatures. Now as the temperature coefficients for increased 
duration of contact diminish, the curves more nearly approach 
cach other as the temperatures are increased, which agrees with 
the fact that electrification ratios are reduced less and less as the 
resistance itself diminishes. A very curious result arises from 
this treatment of the subject, which I have not yet had sufficient 
time toexamine, but which may be mentioned, here as probably it 
may assist us to explain something of the nature of electrification, 
To determine approximately the electrification ratio and conse- 
quently the resistance at any required temperature and for any 
period of contact, calculate first the temperature coefficient for 
the required temperature, which is simply the expansion of the 
ratio for 1° F. to that power corresponding to the degrees of 
difference, Using this as the factor, extract the root of the ratio 
for any two given periods of contact, this will give very nearly 
the electrification ratio corresponding to the same period of 
contact at the required temperature, 

It thus appears that electrification, which is an inseparable 
property of all insulators follows some law of variation in which 
the temperature coefficient of the insulator itself is a function, 

T hope to communicate to a future meeting the mathematical 
development of the application ef logarithmic functions to electri- 
fication and thermal charges in insulating media. 

Notes on the Volumes of Solutions, by J. A. Ewing and J. G. 
MacGregor, D.Sc.—In a paper by the authors published in vol. 
xxvii. of the Zyezsactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
containing an account of experiments om the density and 
electrical conductivity of certain saline solutions, notice is 
directed tothe fact that the density of very weak solutions of 
sulphate of copper and sulphate of zinc is greater than it would 
be on the hypothesis that the anhydrous part of the salt dissolves 
without increase of volume in the whole of the water present, 
including the water of crystallisation. On the other hand the 
density of comparatively strong solutions is less than this hypo- 
thesis would make it. From this it follows that if a small 
quantity of one of these salts in the anhydrous state were added 
to water, it would cause contraction, while a larger quantity of 
the salt would produce expansion, The amount of such contrac- 
tion, however, as indicated by observations of density, was so 
small, that the authors were unwilling to speak positively as to 
its existence until they had applicd a direct volumetric test. 
They have now done so, with the result of confirming the deduc- 
tion drawn from their earlier experiments, 

The apparatus consisted of a large bottle, 2744 ccm. in 
capacity, through the cork of which projected a vertical tube of 
0°66 cm. in bore, The bottle, as well as a part of the tube, 
was filled with distilled water, and the salt was introduced in 
quantities of ten grammes atatime. The resulting change of 
volume was shown by the rise or fall of liquid inthe tube. In 
order to eliminate the effect of variations of temperature, a 
second preciscly similar bottle and tube were prepared and filled 
with water, and the two were placed together in a large tube 
full of water. 

The second bottle acted as a thermometer, and the expansion 
or contraction dre to the introduction of the salt into the first 
bottle was indicated by the difference between the changes of 
level in the two tubes. After the introduction of each dose of 
salt the bottle was rolled about for a time, so as to secure 
thorough diffusion and solution, and then an interval of at least 
six hours elapsed before readings were taken, in order that the 
heat given out by the hydration of the salt might be dissipated. 

The following results have been obtained in the case of arhy- 
drous sulphate of copper:—The maximum contraction occurs 
when the proportion of anhydrous salt to water is about one to 
fifty, and the amount of contraction is then 0°00c43 of the original 
volume of water. As more salt is added the solution begins to 
expand, and with one part of salt to eighteen of watcr the 
volume is equal to that of the water originally present. After 
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this any further addition of salt produces expansion beyond the 
original volume. The rate of expansion per unit quantity of 
salt appears to increase continually, but at first It is negative. 

The above numbers are given subject to correction by more 
elaborate experiments that are now going on, The authors 
hope to extend the inquiry to other salts. They have already 
examined the behaviour of anhydrous sulphate of soda, but with 
that salt no contraction whatever has been observed; the 
solutions expand rapidly from the first. 

On Magnetic Induction as affecting Observations of the Inten- 
sity of the Horizontal Component of the Earth's Magnetic Force, 
hy Charles Chambers, F.R.S., Superintendent of the Colaba 
Observatory, Bombay.—The magnets used in observations of 
deflection and vibration, which observations are necessarily made 
in the field of the earth’s magnetic force, are subject to the 
inducing action of that force ; and it is the universal practice 
of magnetic observatories, sanctioned by the most eminent 
writers on terrestrial magnetism, to apply corrections on account 
of induction both to the deflection and vibration observations. 
The object of this communication is to advance theoretical 
reasons, supported by experimental evidence, against the pro- 
priety of the particular correction applied to the vibration 
observation. ‘This correction is based on the assumption that 
the vibration magnet is susceptible of induction longitudinally 
but not transversely or not so sensibly; and the assumption 
probably rests on what the writer regards as a false analogy 
between a permanent magnet and an induced magnet. Thi 
former, when removed from the influence of a strong mag- 
nelising action, remains a magnet hy virtue of its own internal 
forces, whilst the latter is a magnet by virtue of external forces 
alone ; it does not therefore follow that because the power of a 
permanent magnet, measured by its magnetic moment, cannot 
be made by the same means nearly as great transversely as 
longitudinally, therefore the same may be said of an induced 
magnet. Indeed, in his treatment of the subject of the devia- 
tions of the compass, Sir George Airy gives to each elemental 
portion of a ship’s iron as great a susceptibility to induction in 
one direction as in another ; and in the more elaborate treatment 
of the same subject, in which Poisson’s equations are taken as 
expressing the fundamental conceptions of the theory, terms 
representing transverse induction are still retained as of com- 
parable magnitude in presence of others representing longitudinal 
induction. 

Applying the Astronomer-Royal’s theory to the particular case 
of the vibration magnet, its induced magnetism becomes an 
assemblage of clemeniary magnets, whose magnetic axes are all 
parallel to the magnetic meridian, and which, since they sensibly 
retain their parallelism to the meridian during the oscillation of 
the magnet, give rise to no moment of restitution, hence, 
according to this view, no correction would be required, 

According to Poisson’s theory, the amount of the correction 
is matter for experimental inquiry, and cannot he safely deter- 
mined on @ frior? grounds. It may be objected, however, that 
the swinging of a ship belng a slow motion compared with the 
oscillation of a magnet, the theory of the deviations of the 
compass must be modified in its application to the case in 
question ; and this is, no doubt, a correct view, for the theory 
regards the inductive action as being, at every moment consi- 
dered, sensibly carried to its limit of effectiveness; whilst it is 
not only conceivable, but doubtless the fact, that where, as with 
the oscillating magnet, the motion is reversed every few seconds, 
the transverse inductive action only partially approaches its 
limit. On this account we should be prepared to expect then, 
that even if the transverse induction were as great as the longi- 
tudinal when time for full development of the induction was 
allowed, it would be in defect in the case of the vibrating 
magnet. 

In the years 1873 and 1874—long before these views of the 
subject of induction first occurred to the writer—he had had 
made in Bombay a careful comparison 0 two Kew unifilar 
magnetometers by means of practically contemporaneous ob- 
servations. ‘The result was to show a persistent difference in the 
values of the houizontal force yielded by the two instruments, 
far exceeding any probable errors of observation, and, after a 
careful examination of cach single observational quantity and of 
each constant entering into the computations, the writer came to 
the conclusion that no error of the magnitude of that in question 
could have its source anywhere but in connection with the 
induction corrections. The values obtained for the horizontal 
force were, in Lritish units of force — 
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With magnetometer No. 17. With magnelomeler No. 23. 
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No. 23 showing an excess over No. £7 of 0154 British units 
of force, or of ‘0019 of the whole horizontal force. 

We observe that the greatest value given by No. 17 is less 
than the least value given by No. 23, and infer that the difference 
between the two means cannot be attributed tu probable error of 
observation, the value of which for a single determination (about 
‘oor of the whole force) is, moreover, much smaller. If we now 
remove the corrections applied for induction to the vibration 
observations, the mean value yielded by No. 17 becomes ‘ooot 
of the whole force greater than the mean yielded by No. 23. It 
thus appears that a small correction, such as we have already 
seen reason to expect, is required for the vibration observation, 
but—on an average for the two instruments employed—only of 
about one-sixth of the value of that which it is the custom of 
magneticians to apply; and as this small quantity scarcely 
exceeds the probable error of the niean determination of the 


horizontal force, it is yet premature to attribute it to any definire | 


cause. Whilst, however, the experiments afford no sufficient 
reason for applying this small correction, they speak very dis- 
tinctly in favour of no induction correction at all for the vibration 
observation as against the common practice. 

To show that the errcr that we have been discussing is not of 
that minute order that is usually disregarded, we may mention 
that it would amount, in the case of the unifilar magnetomcter 
used at the Observatory, to about eight times the probable error 
of an observation. 


SECT{ON B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE, 


On a New Mechanical Furnace used in the Alkali Manufacture, 
and for Calcining Purposes generalty, yy James Mactear, ¥.C.S. 
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—The author exhibited and explained the construction of a | 


working model of the furnace which he has introduced for the 
calcination or so called carbonating of soda, ash, or alkali, and 
which is also applicable to many other operations, notably that 
of calcining copper ores, especially as required in that branch of 
copper manufacture called the ‘‘ wet process,” 

These furnaces are now being widely adopted by alkali 
manufacturers with great success, the saving in labour having 
been over 60 per cent., and of coal over 20 per cent., while the 
quality of the work done is much superior to hand work. 

On an Improved System of Alkali Manufacture, by Mr. James 
Mactear, —The author described his improved system of manu- 
facturing blend ash or crude alkali, and claims that it has the 
fotlowing advantages :— 

rt, By its use the output of the furnaces has been increased 
from 50 per cent. to 70 per cent. 

2. ‘There is a Jarge saving during the lixiviation and in coal. 

3. There is a much reduced quantity of waste. 

4. There is a considerably increased yield of alkali from a 
given amount of sulphate of soda, 

5. There is a considerable saving in wages. 

‘The process is now widely adopted in Great Britain, and is 
alsa most successfully used in France. 

On the Regeneration of the Sulphur employed in the Alkali 
Manufacture, by the “ Aflactear Process,” as conducted at the 
works of Afessrs. Charles Tennant and Co., St. Rollox, by 
James Mactear, F.C.S.—The author described his process as 
conducted at Messrs, Tennant’s works, at St. Rollox, and showed 
how by its adoption the nuisance arising from alkali waste 
deposits and the drainage therefrom had heen removed. He also 
gave details of the cost of manufacturing sulphur by this process, 
aad a description of the plant employed, 

The ‘‘ Mactear Process” is specially applicable to those cases 
where tne drainage of the waste deposits is allowed to flow into 
streams or rivers, as by collecting the drainage liquor end 
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treating it in the manner described by the author, not only is a 
great source of nuisance removed, but a new outlet is obtained 
for hydrochloric acid, while the sulphur is produced at a cost 
which leaves an amply remunerative margin to the manufacturer. 

Messrs. Tennant and Co. now recover weekly about thirty-five 
tons of refined sulphur by this process. 

The Action of Various Fatty Oils upon Copper, by W. H. 
Watson. —This communication enumerates a number of experi- 
ments showing the extent to which different oils act upon copper, 
the conclusions arrived at being that paraffin and castor oils have 
the least action upon copper, whilst the action of sperm and 
seal oil is slight. The rest of the oils examined-—linseed, olive, 
almond, colza, sesame, and neatsfoot, all act considerably upon 
copper, the action of linseed oil being especially great. The 
author concludes from experiments that the comparative action 
of different oils cannot in all cases be decided upon from the 
appearance of the oils after exposure to copper plates, though 
minute quantities of the metal may be easily detected in mo:t 
oils from the colour produced. 

On Changes in Candles produced by long Exposure to Sea-water, 
by Prof. Gladstone, F.R.S.—Mr. Latimer Clarke had sent the 
author some specimens of candles recovered from the wreck of 
a vessel sunk off the Spanish coast in 1702, which have remained 
submerged for a period of 173 years. The wick has rotted away, 
caving scarcely any trace of its existence, while the fatty portion 
has become a friable heavy substance of a dull white colour. 
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| The candles bore evidence of having been formed by dipping, 


The fat may he easily separated from the rest by ether. 

After exhaustion with ether there remained a strongly alkaline 
white ash, consisting of carbonate and chloride of calcium and 
sodium, with traces of potass umand magnesium. From analysis 
it appears that the fat has been converted in great measure into 
calcium and sodium salts, doubtless by the slow replacement of 
the triatomic group C,H, in the stearine, by three atoms of 
the metal, with the simultaneous production of ylycerine. 
Though the calcium in sea-water is far less abundant than 
the sodium, it appears to have had a much greater 
effect, and it is impossible to say whether the one salt 
may not have been made by double decomposition from the 
other. The author pointed out as an interesting point that 
whereas the fats have been in contact with a practically un- 
limited quantity of sea-water for 173 years, and a chemical 
change between them has heen possible, the double decomposi- 
tion has proceeded so slowly that the reaction is only about half 
completed at the present time. 

Contribution to Chemical Dynzmics, by C. R. Alder Wright 
and A. P. Luff.—Guided by certain theoretical speculations, 
the authors are endeavouring to trace out the connections 
between the chemical habitudes of certain ‘substances and the 
temperatures at which their mutual inter-reactions are first notizc- 
able, and notably the relations between the heat developed 
during their actions and these temperatures of initial action, 
Experimenting on oxides of copper and iron in dilferent condi- 
tion as to molecular structure, they find, that whilst the initial 
temperature of action varies within certain limits with the 
molecular state of the metallic oxide, when they are subjected 
to the ordinary ction of carbon oxide, hydrogen, and carbon, 
a given form of cither oxide is invariably acted on by carbon 
oxide at a lower temperature than by hydrogen, and by hydrogen 
than by carbon ; whilst the heat evolution during the reduction 
of the metallic oxide by carbon oxide is always yreater than that 
during reduction by hydrogen, which again is less than that 
during reduction by carbon. Similarly, so far as they can be 
compared, that metallic oxide is acted on at a lower tempera- 
ture, in the production of which there is less heat evolution (z¢., 
in the reduction of which there is most heat evolution). Ifow 
far these generalisations are applicable to other metals is under 
examination, as are several other collateral points. 

On the Coal brought Home by the late Arctic Exftedition, by 
T. Wills. —The coal occurs on the side of a narrow mountain 
gorge about two miles from Discovery Bay, the winter quarters 
of H.M.S. Discovery. It appeared in the form of a slight 
saddleback thickest in the centre, becoming continually smaller 
at each end; the thickness of the seam at the deepest visible 
portion was 25 feet, and its visible length 250 yards ; neither the 
bottom of the seam nor the underlying strata were visible at any 
place. Overlying the coal was very triable carbonaceous shale 
containing impressions of miocene plants, and above this shale 
ahard fossil red clay stone similar to the red miocene rock of 
the Disco coal beds, but sterile. The seam is almost uniform in 
character, and is very free from clayey veins. On obtain'ng the 
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sample of coal Mr. Wills expected to find it to bea lignite, as cre- 
taceous or tertiary brown coal does occur in these high latitudes, 
and more especially as the impressions of miocene plants in the 
overlying strata seems to Indicate a more recent period than the 
true carboniferons ; but it turns out that this is not the case, for 
the coal in appearance and on analysis cannot be distinguished 
from a bituminons coal of exceedingly good quality belonging to 
the true carboniferous period. Mr. Wills, from recent infor- 
mation, understands that miocene plants have been found in the 
strata underlying the coal, in which case there can he little 
doubt that the coal isa miocene coal, although differing greatly 
from most specimens of such coals. The following is the result 
of several analyses :— 


Specific gravity 1°29 
Moisture 2°38 
Ash 6°21 
Sulphur 96 
Carbon 76°95 
Hydrogen abe dc 5°43 
O nu : : 
ee on { by difference ... 6°78 
100°03 


On comparing these figures with the result of the analyses of a 
mixture of thirteen different seams from English coal-fields, Mr. 
Wills has found that the Arctic coal possesses very nearly the 
same composition. 

On Hederie Acid and Resin of Scammony, by C. T. Kingzett. 
—Ina paper Ox some New Reactions tn' Organic Chemistry, and 
their ultimate bearings the author in conjunction with Dr, 
Hake has described a number of instances in which bodies, for 
instance camphor, gives with strong sulphuric acid and sugar a 
violet-coloured product. Other bodies give this colour with 
sulphuric acid without the addition of sugar, and by means of 
these reactions the constitution of many substances may be in 
a measure predicted. Hederic facid, C,,H.,0, (Posset, also 
Davies), a constituent of ivy leaves, gives this colour best with 
sulphuric acid, and so also in a less degree does resin of 
scammony. In the present paper the author describes the 
process by which he has Isolated glucose from these respective 
substances, thus confirming the hypothesis given in his original 
paper alluded to. Incidentally it is shown that the root of the 
convolvolus scammouia contains no alkaloid, and some informa- 
tion is given regarding a volatile oil obtained below 90° on 
distillation of scammony resin. 

Albumen of Commerce, by C. T. Kingzett and M. Zingler. — 
In the patent process described by the authors, albumen solu- 
tious are bleached and preserved by passing a current of air 
through them in presence of oil of turpentine at a temperature of 
about 4o° C. Under these conditions the turpentine oxidises, 
producing hydrogen-peroxide, camphoric acid, &c., the former of 
which bodies effects as it forms the bleaching of blood serum or 
other albuminous solutions, while the camphoric acid, &c., 
preserves them in the liquid condition entirely free from 
putrescible or other chauges. 

Alkaloids fron: Fapanese Aconite, by Dr. Paul and C. T. 
Kingzett —The authors have isolated from Japanese aconite an 
alkaloid of the formula C,,H,,NO, which is crystalline, but 
does not form crystallisable salts. They also show that when 
the alkaloidal principle is extracted by Duquesnel’s process it is 
accompanied by the salt of an alkaloid, perhaps aconitate of 
aconitine ; and from this it is suggested that the so-called aco- 
nitine obtained and analysed by Wright and others, has never 
been obtained absolutely pure, being probably a variable mixture 
of the alkaloid with the ahove salt. 

further Researches on Aconite Alkaloids, by Dr. C. R. Alder 
Wright and A, P. Luff—Aconitine, C,,H,,NO,,, the active 
principle of Aconitum napilius is readily saponified by heating 
with water acids and alkalies into denzoic acid, and a new base 
termed by the authors aconine pseudaconitine, C,,;H,.NO,,, the 
chief active alkaloid of 4. /erox, similarly gives rise to dimethy/- 
froto-catechuic acid and pseutaconine, Cz,H,,NO,. These two 
decomposition products, acunine and pseudaconine, are com- 
paratively inert physiologically. A number of their compounds 
and derivatives have been stndied and a method for the approxi- 
mate analysis of the impure alkaloids met with in commerce 
under the name ‘‘aconitine,” has been devised, based on the 
quantitative estimation of the benzoic and dimethyl proto- 
catechuic acids formed on saponification. 


On Pyrocatechin as a Derivative of Certain Varieties of Tannic 
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Act, by John Watts, D.Sc.—From the known reactions of 
gallotannic acid and catechiutannic acid, and of their derivatives, 
the author considered it probable that all the blue producing 
taunins would yield pyrogaliol on distillation, while the green 
producing taunins, would yield pyrocatechin: on experiment 
such was found to be the case. The gallotannic acids distilled 
were,—valonea, oak-bark, divi, mysotolaves, sumach, and 
mimosa bark ; and the mimotannic acids, rhatany, tormentil, 
and hemlock bark. The yield of pyrocatechin from rhatany 
was very considerable, 

These results point to the conclusion that the blue- and green- 
producing tannins are related to each other in the same manner 
as pyrogallol and pyrocatechin. The author anticipates being 
able to briug forward shortly further experiments in support of 
this view. 

On the Formation of the Black Oxide of Ivon on Iron Surfaces 
jor the Prevention of Corrosion, by Prof. Barff, M.A. (Cautab.)— 
The author pointed out the cause of his many failures in his first 
experiments and the failures which others had experienced in 
obtaining a perfectly adherent and coherent coating of black 
oxide, as arising from moisture in the steam with which the 
articles operated on were oxidised. When perfectly dry steam 
is used and no air admitted into the muffle, or oxidising 
chamber, then in all cases a perfect protecting film is formed. 
The process is exceedingly simple: a wronght-iron mufile 
containing the iron articles to be operated upon, is heated toa 
dull red heat, all the openings closed, and dry steam turned in, 
and the muffle kept filled with the steam during the. whole 
operation, which lasts from three to five hours; the fire is then 
raked out, and the articles allowed to become black in an atmo- 
sphere of steam; after this the steam is turned off, and the 
muftle and its contents are allowel to cool slowly. The tem- 
perature to which the muffle is heated varies according to the 
nature of the articles operated on—from 350° to 700° C. More 
recent experiments seem to show that the process may be further 
simplified by using superheated steam of such a temperature that 
the external application of heat to the muffle is unnecessary. A 
considerable number of cast-iron, wrought-iron, and steel bodies 
which had been coated were exhibited. Many of these had 
been ont of doors for months ; others had been kept in fresh 
water or in sea-water for a similar length of time, but not the 
slightest indication of further oxidation was visible, Even strong 
nitric and sulphuric acids are without action on this coating of 
black oxide. 
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The Post-tertiary Fossils procured in the late Arctic Expedt- 
tion ; with Notes on some of the Recent or Living Mollusca from 
the same Expedition, by J. Gwyn Jeffreys, LL.D., F.R.S.— 
The fossilsiwere collected by Capt. Feilden and Mr. Hart, the 
Naturalists of the Expedition, and by Lient. Egerton and Dr. 
Moss, two of the officers of H.M.S. Alert, in very high 
latitudes, viz., between 82° and §3° N.L. The furthest point 
reached by the Expedition was 83° 20’ 26”. These fossils were 
found in mud-banks or raised sea-beds at heights ranging from 
the level of the sea to 600 feet ahove it. They consisted of 
eighteen species of mollusca, one of actinozoon, one of foramini- 
fera, and oneof marine plants, being altogether twenty-one species, 
all of which now live in the Arctic seas. The author gave a list 
of the species, and showed their distribution in a recent or living 
as well as fossil state; and he added some remarks as to the 
recent mollusca procured in the Expedition, and as to the 
apparent abundance of marine animals in the ‘‘ Palaocrystic 
Sea” of Sir George Nares. Prof. Rupert Jones, Dr. Moss, Mr. 
Woodall, and Mr. De Rance took part in the discussion which 
ensued on the reading of this paper. 

Sketch of the Geology of the Coast from the Rame Head to the 
Bolt Tail, by W. Pengelly, F.R.S.—Mr. Pengelly expressed his 
partial acceptance of Mr. Jukes’ views. He believed the upper 
old red sandstone to be the equivalent of the lower Devonian, 
each containing PAyllolepis concentricus, which is not found at 
any other horizon. ‘The author also called attention to the 
metamorphism which has taken place in the rocks at and near 
Prawle Point, for which no sufficient cause is now apparent, He 
supported the suggestion of Dr. Holl and Mr. Jukes that south 
of Prawle Point there may be a boss of granite now submerged, 
to which the change in character of the rocks isdue. As evidence 
of this he spoke of a beach, in which many granitoid pebbles 
occur, but with this exception the pebbles are strictly local. Ile 
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thought that these pebbles were probably derived from the now 
submerged granite. The age of the metamorphism is clearly 
pre-triassic, for the triassic strata of the district contain pebbles 
of metamorphosed rock. 

On the Drift of Plymouth Hoe, by J. H. Collins.—The 
author stated that excavations were nearly always going on in 
the neighbourbood of Plymouth Toe, and that fresh sections of 
the so-called raised beaches and glacial deposits were continually 
being exposed. 

He had lately visited the Hloe, Mt. Batten, and Deadman’s 
Bay, in company with Mr. Whitley of Truro, and had found 
gravels, sands, and clays lying in the hollows of the limestone, 
and filling fissures and caverns. ‘The gravels were sometimes 
cemented by stalagmite into a conglomerate. The pebbles were 
composed of quartz, limestone, tourmaline schist, greenstone, 
blue and red grit, hard clay-slate, schorl rock, granite, elvan, 
flint, chert, stalagmite, and one pebble of granite; all of which 
the author considered had been derived from the rocks of the 
neighbourhood within a few miles. None of the pebbles were 
in the least degree ice-scratched, and there were very few 
angular fragments of any kind. 

The gravels had yielded bones of rhinoceros, elephant, and 
other animals of the so-called “Mammoth period.” The 
author discussed the evidence of local denudation, and adepted 
or arrived at the following conclusions :— 

1. The deposits are not raised beaches, 

2. They are not glacial. 

3. They were formed rapidly. 

4. Gravels, fissure deposits, and cave deposits are of the 
same age. 

5. That they belong to the Mammoth period. 

6. There is no evidence in the immediate neighhourhood to 
carry back their formation more than a few thousand years. 

Notes on the Devonian Rocks near Newton Abbot and Torquay, 
with Remarks on the Subject of their Classification, by U1. b, 
Woodward, F.G.S.—After having alluded to the imperfect state 
of the information respecting the Devonian rocks, especially in 
regard to local details of stiucture, the writer pointed out that 
the succession of strata near Newton Abbott and Torquay was 
(in descending order) as follows :—3. Limestone; 2. Slates; 
1. Red Sandstones. Ile noted the resemblances in lithological 
characters between these beds and the lower carbonifercus rocks 
and old red sandstone, with which they were classed fifty years 
ago by Dela Beche. Ile likewise drew attention to their rela- 
tions with the Culm measures, observing that while there were 
indications of conformability to them, no positive proof to the 
contrary had been established ; and the supposed instances of 
unconformability were all of them, as Jukes had considered, 
capable of explanation by faults and other disturbances, Atten- 
tion was drawn to some striking cases of such phenomena. ‘The 
impossibility of accepting fossil evidence alone was insisted 
upon, inasmuch as its value in classification could only be 
gained after the stratigraphical relations of the beds had been 
made out, and at present the exact horizons from which many 
of the species had been collected was not determined. 

Further, the theory that the Devonian rocks were the equiva- 
lents in time to the old red sandstone required the existence at 
this period of a great barrier between the marine deposits of 
the former group and the freshwater accumulations of the latter, 
and there was no physical evidence in support of this, ‘Taking 
all the facts into consideration, Mr. Woodward argued that they 
were in favour of the classification proposed by Jukes, which 
regarded the lowermost Devonian rocks as old red sandstone, 
and the slates and limestones as lower carboniferous, formed in 
an area which constituted a zoological province differmg to some 
extent from that in which these rocks were deposited further 
north in the British area. 

On the Devonian System in England and Belgium, hy Prof. 
G. Dewalque.—Ilaving surveyed, last year, the Devonian system 
of this country, I avail myself of the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation to offer a few remarks on the results of my survey. As 
my visit was short I cannot lay claim to a minute acquaintance 
with this great formation in England ; but, as well acquainted 
with it in Belgium and the Rhenish provinces, I hope the 
following remarks may prove of some interest to the Associa- 
tion :— 

I had not time to visit South Devon. As regards North 
Devon my conclusions are as follows :—1. The metamorphic 
character is more prevalent there than in Belgium, especially in 
the middle and the upper divisions, 2, All this series is per- 
fectly continuous, from Barnstaple to Lynton. Nowhere is there 
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a reappearance of such identical rocks as to prove a fault, by 
repetition of the series. 3. The sandstones of Baggy Point and 
Marwood (Cucz/laa zone) perfectly agree, both lithclogically and 
palontologically, with certain portions of our ‘‘ Psammites du 
Condros.” ‘The red sandstones of Pickwell Down correspond 
to the lower part of these Psammites. 4. The limestone of 
Ilfracombe represents, as has been previously stated, on palzon- 
telogical evidence, the ‘‘stringocephalus limestone” (Ca/caire 
de Givet) of Belgium and Germany ; but the lithological appear- 
ance of the rock is very different. ence it is easy to compare 
this Devonian series with that of the Continent. In thls respect 
I differ but litile from Mr. Etheridge. 5. The Devonian lime- 
stone is much more abundant on the Continent than on this 
side of the Channel, I think, moreover, that the same is to be 
said of the carboniferous formation, that is to say, the mountain 
limestone is replaced in North Devon (at least in part) by the 
beds of Barnstaple and Pilton. In the slates of Pilton I found 
beds and nodules of siliceous concretions, which represent, I 
think, the cher? of the carhoniferous limestone, or the so-called 
PAthanites of our ‘‘ calcaire carbonifére.” 

As to the old red sandstone I spent a week in Ilereford, but 
saw very little of it. 1 could only hammer conveniently the 
‘*cornstones,” of which I had from the descriptions a very im- 
perfect notion, Such limestones cccur identically in Belgium, 
with red shales, sandstones, and conglomerates in the northern 
trough, or ‘‘ bassin de Namur.” ‘This fact seems to me of the 
highest value, for it leads me to this paradoxical conclusion : 
the old red sandstone of the United Kingdom is a marine for- 
mation, probably formed in the same ocean as the Devonian, 
The old red of Belgium lies regularly between limestones with 
Stringocephalus Burtini and cthers with Spirifer disjunctis. 
‘That is certainly a marine formation, and the same must he the 
case with the English old red sandstone. 

On the Succession of the Paleozote Deposits of South Devon, 
hy A. Champernowne, M.A., ¥.G.S.—The Great Devon 
limestones, the author conclucles, are, as Mr. II. B. Wood- 
ward has said, the highest rocks of South Devon, and the belief 
in a series of slates and red sandstones overlying them, is a 
fallacy. The beds which do succeed the limestones are the 
Culm measures (upper carboniferous), and from the field-work 
of Messrs. Woodward and Read there is reason to believe them 
perfectly conformable. In this case the difference between the 
Devonian and carboniferous limestones would be one of life 
distribution—a geographical, and not a chronological, difference. 
This would probably have been long ago recognised had the 
cae ichthyelytes of the old red occurred in the Staddon 

eds, 

Note on the Carboniferous Coast-line of North Cornwall, by 
S. R. Pattison, F.G.S.—The portion of coast described extends 
from near Bude te Boscastle, and belongs to the formation first 
identified by Prof. Sedgwick in connection with the diagnosis 
made at Bideford by him and Sir R. Murchison as culm, or 
lower coal measures, Bude lies in or on the centre of the 
formation. The strata have a general northerly dip, and pro- 
cceding southwards down the coast of course lower beds 
hecome exposed. The Bude beds contain thin films of culm, 
with associated plant-remains in a very fragmentary condition. 
Prof. Morris many years ago in a note published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Geological Society of Cornwall, identified some 
of those remains as Ca/umites, Sigéllaria, and Asterophyliites. 
Prof. Hull states the number of species in the North Devon 
heds, of which these are the continuation, at twenty-three, and 
Mr. Townshend Ilall at twenty-six. The Bude beds are continued 
by feldings and succession downwards, but on arriving at St. 
Gennys a system of deep-blue schistose sandstones appear and 
form the base line of the cliff along the remarkable coast landslip 
which extends for two miles. From these dark-blue beds frag- 
ments or nedules containing goxiatites appear on the beach, 
Then comatile-beds extend from Carne Beak to the cliffs 
in the parish of St. Juliott. They are most abundant at 
the St. Gennys cud of the landslip. Ifere, at a sand-path 
descending to the beach, on the beach, are huge fragments of 
fallen rock containing very fine large impressions of plants, 
especially sigillaria. Proceeding towards Boscastle, at the 
gloomy gorge of Pentagion, the soft black shales, so charac- 
teristic ot Boscastle, form the bulk of the cliffs, but below them 
rises a slaty rock once quarried, and in this I found the usual 
fragmentary plants of the Bude rocks. This, with the 
associated soft black beds, is the farewell rock of the 
carboniferous, for at the cliff, on the south side of Boscastle, 
slates arise under the black shales, which at the summit contain 
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traces of crinoids, and are the commencement of the Devonian 
slates, continued hence to Tentagel, and well known as Devonian, 

These few facts seem to verify the general conclusion arrived 
at by former observers, and, when more fully investigated and 
the fossils identified, will help to correlate the carboniferous of 
North Cornwall with the divisicns now established elsewhere. 
They seem at least to show that there are provinces in our local 
geology still holding out temptations of further conquest to the 
geological explorer. 

Notes on the Palaontology of Plymouth, by R. N. Worth, 
F.G.S.—This paper did not enter into any controverted ques- 
tions of stratigraphical geology, but simply noticed-the main 
features of the paleontology of the limestone of Plymouth and 
its associated rocks. The Plymouth rocks were commonly 
classed as Middle Devonian, and consisted of slates, limestone, 
and slates and sandstones, in order from north to south. ‘The 
northern slate recks did not locally contain fossils ; but in the 
vicinity of Saltash, &c., they did. The Plymouth limestone 
formed a band nearly half a mile in width and nearly six and a 
half milesin length. It originated clearly enough in a fringing 
coral reef, and in its origin and constitution was therefore essen- 
tially organic. The rocks on the south of the limestone were of 
a more complicated character than those on the north. Slates, 
limestones, shales, grits, ash-beds and sandstcnes, alternated 
with each other in remarkable fashion, while faults and contor- 
tions by no means solved the riddle. These recks in part were 
largely fossiliferous. In the variety of its organic remains the 
Plymouth limestone was not so rich as most of the other chief 
limestone districts of South Devon—Wolborough and Parton, 
for example; but those that did cccur were for the most part 
abundant. The leading peculiarity was that while at the western 
end of the limestone—that was to say, at the Dockyard, Mount 
Wise, and at Stonchouse, in the quarry behind St. George’s 
IJall, molluscs of various kinds occurred, at times in great pro- 
fusion; at the eastern end of the limestone—Cattedown, 
Oreston, &c., they were comparatively rare, and over con- 
siderable areas altogether absent. And in like manner, the 
branching corals were found chiefly at the western end of 
the limestone ; and the genuine reef builders at the eastern. 
There did not appear to be any difficulty, however, in accounting 
for this. Molluscs could only find a habitat on the exterior por- 
tions of the reef, and it was evident that the eastern section of 
the limestone more particularly had been subjected toa consider- 
able amount of denudation, and that the outer beds had toa 
large extent been removed. Bivalves and univalves were rarely 
associated, but kept to distinct areas, where they sometimes 
occurred in great abundance. The peculiar interest of the 
paleontology of Plymouth consisted in the products of the 
ossiferous caverns and fissures at Oreston, the Iloe, and Vealmp- 
ton, including the bones of the mammoth, hippopotamus (?), 
Rhinoceros tichorhinus and leptorhinus, cave lion, cave hyena, 
cave bear, ancient bear, the lesser bison, long fronted ox, horse, 
ass, &c., and a vertebra of the whale. 

On the Geological Significance of the Result of the Boring at 
Messrs. Menx’s Brewery, Tottenham Court Road, by R. A.C. 
Godwin-Austen, F,R.S.—It is now very generally known that 
this undertaking, after passing through a great thickness of 
chalk, met with a very insignificant representative of the sands 
which underlie the chalk in the south-east of England, and 
thence passed at once into strata which, by characteristic fossils, 
were identified as of upper Devonian age. This is just as had 
been anticipated as to the absence of any portion of the colitic 
series there,’ and confirmed what many years since had heen 
supposed to be the subterranean structure of the sonth of 
England ; indeed, it may be fairly stated that geologists gene- 
rally have been of opinion that a band of paleozoic rocks, 
extending from Westphalia westwards, passel somewhere 
beneath the secondary formations of the south-east of England. 

The importance of determining the course of such palzxozcic 
band was, that along the whole of the exposed part of its course, 
as from its extreme eastern place to near Valenciennes, it had 
dependent on it, on the north, the productive coal-measures of 
Westphalia, Belgium, and the north of France. From Valen- 
ciennes westwards the coal-measures are not exposed at the 
surface, but are reached bencath the chalk formation ; but from 
the underground workings at Douay, Béthune, &c., the relation 
of the several members of the palceozoic series are known to 
correspond exactly with those where the serics is exposed ; as 
is the case also where they aie again seen at the surface in the 
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Boulonnais, and at sundry other valleys of elevation along the 
axis of Artois. 

The whole of the coal-measures of Belgium and the north of 
France must be understood as occupying a trough formed out of 
the older members of the great palseozoic series, and the explana- 
tion given of the preservation of this extended and narrow band 
of coal-growth surface is that it has resulted from a contraction 
of the earth’s crust in a south to north direction, at some time 
subsequent to the completion of the palseozoiz series (coal- 
measures included), whereby along this line a series of east and 
west undulations were produced, in the deepest or most con- 
siderable of which, portions of the coal-growth surfaces became 
included so as to be preserved during the subsequent periods of 
denudation and removal. 

From the consideration of the physical features of a line of 
country of elevation and disturbance, which crosses the European 
continental area for 300 leagues, It was inferred that like results 
were due to like causes here; the line of under-run of the 
palzeozaic strata was conjecturally carried along by where it has 
just been met with; so it may reasonably be supposed that 
certain other phenomena which in like manner have resulted 
from the same disturbances should also correspond, and serve 
for guidance, 

For the present it lias not been ascertained in what direction 
the highly-inclined Devonian strata at Tottenham Court Road 
were dipping, a most important point in the considerations 
involved. 1t may safely be supposed that from their position 
any palzeozoic rocks at such place must be trending east and west. 
The occurrence may seem to be an isolated fact, hut there are 
other inferences which tend to give it importance. 

The 653 feet of chalk strata were horizontal, or with only a 
very slight novth dip, The Devonian strata gone through dipped 
uniformly at an angle of 30°. The section therefore corresponds 
exactly with those of the north of France, 

In Belgium, and the north of France, it is on the south side of 
the palceozoic trough that the high inclines occur, as happens 
along the whole line from Liége to Trelon. On the north the 
beds are flatter and spread out wider. From this it may be 
supposcd that it was the north side of the trough which was hit 
upon at Messrs. Meux’s, and that it is a trough at this place 
follows necessarily from the circumstance that the beds so highly 
inclined were as low as the Devonian. 

Bearing in mind that the,whole of this part of Europe we are 
now considering formed part of the area over which the Devonian 
or lower carboniferous series preceded or was overlaid by the 
upper or true carboniferous formations, and that where one occurs 
the other follows everywhere, the fact of the inclination of the 
beds at Tottenham Court Road involves this, that the higher 
portions must soon follow—the mountain limestone on the Devo- 
nian, and the coal-measures on the mountain limestone. 

This reasoning applies equally whether the Devonian strata at 
Tottenham Court Road may be dipping north or south, but thus 
mucli has been ascertained, that London just overlies the edge of 
agreat coal-field, and the probability is that the coal-field lies 
to the nortb. 

What seems to suggest that the coal in this direction may have 
considerable extension is derived partly from a study of the 
geological features of our own island, and partly from what is 
the case in Belgium. It is dependent on what was the original 
form and extent of the coal-growth surface, and on the places at 
which the greatest amount of contraction and subsequent denu- 
dation of the surface took place. 


Mr. Whitaker described the deep borings aroun1 London, and 
gave an account of the strata traversed by them. lle suggested 
that some of them should Je continued deeper, and thought that 
in place of a ‘* Sussex boring” or a ‘‘ Kentish boring” they 
ought to have a general scheme for investigating the range of 
the palzeozoic rocks. Mr. Lebour suggested that under London 
(as often occurs in Belgium) the rocks might possibly he inverted 
or reversed by oblique faults, so that Devonian rocks under 
certain circumstances might overlie the coal-measures. Mr, 
Topley, in reply, defended the past action of the Sub-Wealden 
Committee. 

On a New Method for Studying the Optical Characters of 
Minerals, by 11. C. Sorby, F.R.S.—The author first described 
the principles on which this method depended, and showed that 
the great difference between the appearance seen with the naked 
eye and the microscope is due to the object-glass being able to 
collect divergent rays. In looking with a low magnifying power 
at a small circular hole seen through a section of a crystal, very 
different phenomena present themselves, according to its optical 
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characters. 
circular hole can he seen. 
tion and only one optic axis, like calcite, two images of the hole 
are seen. If the section be cut perpendicular to the axis, 
two circular holes are seen directly superimposed, but at two 
different foci. If the section be In the plane of cleavage, two 
widely-divided images are visible, the one due to the ordinary 


ray being circular, and the other, due to the extraordinary ray | 


being distorted and drawn out in two opposite planes at two 
different foci. When the section is cut parallel to the axis, this 
image due to the extraordinary ray is still more elongated, but 
the images are directly superimposed. We thus at once learn 
that the mineral has double refraction, has an optic axis, and also 
what is the direction in which the section iscut. In the case of 
crystals like Arragonite, which have two optic axes, there is no 
ordinary ray, and at the focal points we see the circular hole 
drawn out in opposite planes into crosses. The character of these 


crosses depends upon the direction of the section, but the fact | 


of the crosses being seen at once proves that the mineral has two 
optic axes. Some facts are better observed if, instead of a cir- 


cular hole, we examine through the crystalline plate a grating | 


with two systems of lines at right angles to one another. We 
then obtain what the author calls unifocal or bifocal images, 
according to the systems of crystallisation. Crystals without 
douhle refraction have only one unifocal image ; crystals having 
one optic axis have one unifocal and one bifocal image ; whereas 
crystals having two optic axes give two bifocal images. The 
definition of unifocal images is independent of the position of 
the lines, whereas in the case of bifocal images the lines are 
distinctly visible only when they are parallel or perpendicular to 
a particular axis of the crystal, and, spread out, become obscure 
and disappear when rotated to a different azimuth. 

The above-named general characters differ so much in dif- 
ferent minerals, that they furnish a most valuable means for their 
identification. 

On the “ Great Flat Lode” South of Redruth and Camborne, 
by C. Le Neve Foster, B.A., D.Se.—In this paper the author 
described an important tin lode which is wrought in various 
places for a distance of three and a half miles. In some places 
it occurs, for instance at Wheal Uny, at the junction of the 
clayslate (killas) and granite, but in other mines It lies entirely 
in granite. 

Its characteristics are :— 

1. A /eader of true fissure vein,"generally only a few inches 
wide, and filled with clay, fragments of the inclosing rccks, and 
tin or copper ores, dipping 30° to 50° S., and striking from 20° 
to 45° N. or E. (tre). 

2. The /ode, from four to fifteen feet wide, on one or both sides 
of the leader, consisting mainly of schorl-rock, containing grains 
and veins of tin ore. It yields from 1 to 3 percent. tin ore. 

3. A cafel, or non-stanniferous or slightly stanniferous 
schorl-rock, separating the lode from the killas or granite. 

4. Absence of any wa// or plane of separation between the 
lode and capel, or between the capel and granite. The author 
said that all the appearances pointed to the fact that the lode 
and capel are merely altered granite. In confirmation of this vew 
he explained that he had found cavities in the lode resembling 
felspar crystals in shape, and probably left by its removal ; 
furthermore the microscopic examination of tbe capel shows 
apparently pseudomorphs of quartz after felspar. 

If it is admitted that the mass of the ‘‘Great Flat Lode” and 
its capels are altered rocks once containing felspar, we are driven 
to conclude that that rock must once have been granite, because 
of the gradual passage of the capel into granite. Supposing 
this view to be correct, we must adopt a similar explanation 
in the case of many of the important tin lodes in Cornwall. 

The author ventured the opinion that half the tin ore obtained 
in Cornwall is now derived from altered granite, 

Ox some Tin Mines in the Parish of Wendron, Cornwall, by 
C. Le Neve Foster, B.A., D.Sc.-—-The author described the tin 
deposits of the following mines ;~Balmynheer,the Lovell, aud 
South Wendron, The author supposes that the tinny rock is an 
altered granite, and he brings forward in support of his argument 
the fact that pseudomorphs of quartz and of gilbertite after ortho- 
clase, are found in the stuff from the Lovell, and that there is a 
gradual passage from the tin rock into granite. 

Ox some of the Stockworks of Cornwall, by C. Le Neve 
Foster, b.A., D.Sc.— The author divided the tin stockworks into 
three classes according as they occur in killas granite or elvan, 
and then described the mode of occurrence of tin ore at’some of 
the most important. 
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The Carboutferous Limestone and Millstone Grit in the Country 
around Llangollen, by G. H. Morton.—The author described 
the carboniferous limestone exposed in the Eglwyseg ridge near 
Llangollen, North Wales, Tle stated that the finest section is 
exposed at the Ty-nant ravine on the bed of Cefn-y Fedw, and 
that the country around must be considered as the typical area 
of the lower carboniferous series of North Wales. The millstone 
grit or Cefn-y-Fedw sandstone, which reposes on the limestone 
in the same district, was also described. The following tabula- 
tion explains the succession and thickness of the entire series :— 


Tabular View of the Carboniferous Limestone and Cefn-y-Fedut 
Sandstone in the Country around Llangollen, 


feet. 

Aqueduct grit or upper Upper Cefn- 
| sandstone and conglo- y-Fedw, Dee 
pee Cla tey.: sey meer eee jo . Bridge, or 

Upper shale ... ... ...| 30! millstone grit 
_ Dee Bridge sandstone 30 series. 
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sandstone. and bands of limestone.; 18 Middle and 
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Carboniferous PE cOIte mys con || 248) | Tee 
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The following table shows the gradual attenuation of 

carboniferous limestone towards the south-east. 
Attenuation of the Carboniferous Limestone. 
aide Tan-y- Trevor Bron- 

’ DE Ty-nant. (Gael Isak tari Fron. 
Upper grey limestone} 300 300 250 66! 8s} 

Pe Item, 300 250 140 99 278 
Lower ,, ys 120 115 117 104 3 

oo browns, 480 360 1003 263 

12c0 1025 607 295 115 


This section shows how the limestone diminishes in thickness 
with the rise of the Wenlock shale towards the south-east. 
Between the Ty-nant ravine and Tan-y-Castell it has thinned out 
200 feet, and at Fron-y-Cysyllte, four miles from the former 
place, the attenuation is not less than goo feet. 

The list of fossils collected by the author contained seventy- 
seven species. Of these fifty-eight occur in the upper grey lime- 
stone and only eighteen in-the lower brown limestone. If the 
carboniferous limestone is simply divided into upper and lower 
limestone, thirty-eight species are peculiar to the two upper sub- 
divisions aud nineteen to the two lower subdivisions—twenty 
species being comrion to both. However, the species are by no 
means confined to the subdivisions in which they are found near 
Llangollen, for they occur at different horizons iu other districts. 

Ox the Occurrence of Branchipus or Chirocephalus ¢x @ Fossil 
State in the Upper Part of the Fluvio-Marine Series (Aliddle 
Locene), at Gurnet and Thorness Bays, near Cowes, [sle of Wight, 
by Heury Woodward, F.R.S.—Mr. Woodward referred to the 
great interest surrounding the geology of the Isle of Wight from 
the labours of Ibbetson, Forbes, Mantell, Prestwich, Bristow, 
and many others, and the rich fauna contained in its strata, 
much of which still remains to be described, although the strati- 
graphical geology bas been well worked out by the officers of 
the Geological Survey. Mr. Woodward called attention to a 
thin band of freshwater limestone occurring fat the base of the 
cliff, belonging to the Bembridge series, from two to twelve 
inches thick, wbich at places is full of remains of plants and 
insects. Dytiscus, Curculio, Formica, &c., and what is most 
remarkable, the diaphanous bodies of a small phyllopod crusta- 
cean, without a hard shelly covering. This little crnstacean*is 
closely related to the “ Brine-shrimp” (Artemia salina), so 


® Upper portions been denuded. 
® Reposes on the Wenlock shale. 
3 Base not ascertained with certainty. A 
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abundant in the brine-pans at Lymington at the present day. 
Branchipus, or Chirocephalus, is a freshwater crustacean found 
living in ponds in Devonshire and Kent. Its preservation is due 
to the admirable nature of the fine argillaceo-calcareous rock, 
in which it has been entombed in such numbers, the delicate 
outline of its gill-feet being stained with iron, so as to be as well 
shown asin a photograph. 


SECTION G.—MeEctHtANticaL SCIENCE, 


On Compound Turbines, by Prof, Reynolds, —The combina- 
tion of centrifugal pumps not having hitherto produced the 
anticipated results, the author had endeavonred to discover the 
cause of the apparent anomaly, being satisfied that theoretically 
the increase in the number of pumps should produce a propor- 
tionate increase in the quantity of water raised, Properly con- 
necting his pumps, the result was as theory had justified him in 
expecting ; and the reason why others had failed to attain the 
same end was that the supply of water had not been adequate, 
and air had got in instead of water. 

On the Difference of the Steering of Steamers with the Screw 
reversed when under Full Way, and when Moving Slowly, by 
Prof. Osborne Rey nolds.—Referring to the Report on this sub- 
ject the author said the fact that the results which had been 
established by the Committee were so little known to pilots and 
seamen, besides being likely to excite surprise, would tend to 
cast a certain amount of discredit, if not on the truth of the 
results themselves, at least on their importance, It seemed as 
if nautical men must have formed their opinions from experience, 
and such was the faith of the English people in the practical 
that it was very difficult indeed for them to believe that a few 
landsmen, calling themselves scientific, could teach sailors how 
to steer ships. So strong was this feeling that it was to col- 
lisions they must look in the hope of preventing collisions. This 
sounded like a bull, but it was perfectly truc, for nothing but 
disasters would awake our rulers to the idea that something was 
wrong, Fortunately, or unfortunately, such disasters were not 
wanting, There were the cases of the Ville du Havre and the 
Loch Earn, in which the collisions were undoubtedly due to the 
steamers having turned in the opposite direction to that intended. 
These and other disasters furnish evidence enough of the mistakes 
which had been perpetrated, and of the impottance as well as 
the truth of the results the Committee had established. He 
fancied that the ignorance which existed was due to the fact that 
few scamen had turned a ship under full way with the screw 
reversed, and contented themselves by arguing as to what must 
happen in such a case from their experience in mancenvring their 
ships when moving slowly. Of such manceuvres they had had 
abundance, but as soon as they got beyond their experience, they 
adopted the seemingly obvions, but entirely erroneous opinion 
that the way of the ship would cause the rudder to act as if she 
was going abead in spite of the screw being reversed. Ife felt 
strongly that in speaking thus in a town like Plymouth he ran 
the risk of being looked upon as impertinent. If he were wrong 
he was impertinent, and no one would feel it more than he 
should. It was not a pleasant task to point out imperfections, 
however accidental they might be. Even if one saw the wheel 
coming off an omnibus, all the thanks he was likely to get for 
pointing it out to the conductor was to be asked if he could not 
tell bim something he didn’t know. Of course they must learn 
as they went on, and all he, with deference, asked of seamen 
was fo try the experiments for themselves, and tben aid the 
Committee in bringing facts under the notice of the Legislature, 
Their own interests demanded this, for as things now were great 
injustice might be done to the captain who in a case of emergency 
adopted the very best course to save his ship, 

Mr, William Froude thought the question which Prof, Reynolds 
had so ably dealt with of immense importance, and deserving 
minute consideration. Ifaving himself had some experience of 
small steam launches, he had been surprised at the effect pro- 
duced by the working of the screw, so that he concurred with 
the conclusion at which Prof. Reynolds individually, and the 
Committee collectively, had arrived. If sailors would occasion- 
ally listen to the advice of outsiders, it would do them no harm. 
Ignorance as to the effect of reversing the screw upon the way 
of a ship would often lead a captain into danger which might be 
avoided, 

Sir William Thomson urged that the Committee should be 
reappointed, so that the Admiralty might have another oppor- 
tunity of confirming or refuting the conclusions, This was 


undoubtedly nothing less than a natlonal question, for the con- 
flict now going on between Russia and Turkey proved that skill 
in manceuvring was of vital importance in torpedo warfare. In 
olden times the glory of England was maintained by the facility 
with which her ships were manceuvred, our navy being a match 
against the navies of all the world in this respect, and be hoped 
nothing would occur to destroy that pre-eminence. 

* On the Resistance of Ships, by Mr. William Froude, F.R.S,— 
The object of the papergwas to show the’effect produced on the 
tesistance to a ship’s motion by the lengthening or shortening of 
the flat middle body between the bow and stern. The results 
were based upon experiments made at Chelston Cross with 
models having the same ends, but different lengths of parallel 
Uoly inserted amidships. Dy separating the effect of the fric- 
tional skin resistance, which was proportional to the wetted 
surface, he proved that the increase or diminution of the power 
required to propel a ship, in consequence of the alteration of the 
Iength of the parallel body, depended very largely on the coin- 
cidence, or want of coincidence, of the wave crests travelling 
alongside the ship with the points at which the reduction of 
breadth by the fine lines began. When this diminution coincided 
with a wave crest there was no loss, but rather a gain of speed ; 
while when it coincided with a wave hollow the loss of speed, or 
increase of resistance, was considerable. 

The Elevated Railway of New York, by Capt. Douglas Galton. 
—The first portion of this railroad was completed for steam- 
traction at the beginning of 1872, and was originally constructed 
for a rope railway, which did not prove successful, This section 
consisted of single ‘‘ Phoenix” columns, nine inches in diameter, 
spaced from 26 to 30} feet apart along the axis of the roadway, 
and carrying two pairs of rotled deck or ‘‘1” beams of shallow 
depth, one pair under each rai]. This structure was originally 
deficient both in vertical and lateral stiffness. The deflections 
of the girders were too great, and the oscillations of the columus 
too large. In the nextalteration the columns consisted of clusters of 
round solid wrought iron bears, four and a quarter inches diameter, 
grouped by two and hy four, braced together s> as to form a 
single support, and carrying rolled channel bearers, two under 
each rail. The bars were bent so as to branch like a Y at the 
top, the columns composed of two bars forming a bracketed 
support under the beams, and those composed of four bars giving 
longitudinal stability to the structure. Althongh imperfect and 
needlessly expensive, this style of column might be considered 
the parent of all subsequent improvements, and to have furnished 
avaluable hint for future designs, The line was single with 
sidings to allow trains to pass. Its length, including the sidings, 
was 7} miles, but it was now propcsed to double the line 
throughout and extend it, The atmospheric brake, which was 
in use upon all trains on the line, placed them entirely under the 
control of the engineman, and was so effective that a train 
moving at a maximum speed could be brought to a full stop ina 
distance barely exceeding its length. ‘The cost of this elevated 
railway for a double line was estimated at about 55,600/, It 
was simple in construction, and did not much interfere with 
street traffic in erection; it was very economical as compared 
with underground railways ; it was pleasant to travel on ; and it 
was comparatively free from risks of accident from collision ; it 
was easy of access; the form of locomotive adopted was free 
from objection, as it was comparatively noiseless and did not 
appear to frighten horses when passing abave them, and on the 
whole was more free from objection than any other form of road 
for rapid transit in towns. 

Mr. G. Stephenson followed with a similar paper On a Nw 
Safety Suspension Tramway or Light Railway. 

The Importance of swing a Distinctive Character to the Needles 
Light, by Sir Wm. Thomson, F.R.S.—Ile urged the necessity 
of giving a distinctive character to different classes of lighthouses, 
referring more particularly to the Needles light. He contended 
that the period of no revolving light ought to be more than half 
aminute, and stated that the three minutes revolving lights on 
the Irish coast had been done away with, and periods of a 
minute and half a minute substituted. To every fixed light a 
distinctive character should be given. Niue-tenths of our light- 
houses had fixed lights, which had the advantage of being 
continuously visible, but lost the advantage of the great 
intensity of the revolvinglight. The distinctive character which 
he suggested should be given to the Needles and similar light- 
houses was similar to the signals invented by Capt. Colomb, but 
instead of short and long flashes, he proposed to substitute short 
and long eclipses. 
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Sir Wm. Thomson read a paper Ov an Improved Method of 


Reording the Deph in Fling Soundings, by substituting 
Chromate of Silver laid on by Albumen instead of Green Vitrio? 
Soltution. 

On the Eddystone Lighthouse, by J. N. Douglas.—He stated 
that the rock upon which this lighthouse was built had 
been so undermined by the sea that it had been determined to 
build another of larger dimensions at a distance of 120 feet from 
the present structure. He expressed a hope, however, that if 
Smeaton’s wonderful handiwork were taken down, it would be 
considered woithy of anther sife on English soil. 

On Recent Experiments in Telephones, by Prof. Graham Bell, 
of Boston.—ile stated at the outset that after the lecture 
delivered by Mr. Preece it would be scarcely necessary for him 
to put before them a description of the ccnstruction and the 
operation of the telephone in its present form, but he thought it 
would be interesting if he took up the sub‘ect in another light, 
and showed them the evolution of the telephone, and described 
to them the process by which the instrument had been brought 
upto its present state. Ilaving alluded to the fact that it was 
now some years since his attention was first directed to the 
form of the vibrations cf the air during the production of speech, 
and having pointed out that he was not aware how the idea ol 


using electricity as a means of conveying these vibrations from | 


one place to another suggested itself to him, Mr. Bell gave an 


interesting account of the time and labour which he, assisted by | 


Dr. Clarence, J. Blake, Prof. Pearcc, and other friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic, had devoted in endeavouring to dis- 
cover some means by which the sound of the human voice could 
be successfully conveyed to whatever place was desired. Ie 
gradually traced the progress of these researches, and enumerated 
the different forms of instruments which had heen invented for 
the purpose of accomplishing the object desired, several of which 
instruments he exhibited, at the same time explaining that expe- 
riments were still being made in Boston with a view to further 
improvements in, and in the further development of, the telephone. 
Tle confessed that he did not yet know which was the best form 
of instrument that could be used, reminded his audience that he 
did not bring the invention before them as a perfected one, that 
it was still in embryo, but expressed a hope that at the next 
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meeting of the British Association he might have the opportunity | 


of producing before them still more perfect forms of the instrn- 
ment. Prof. Bell then announced that he had bronght with 
him his telephonic organ, and that he should presently attempt 
to produce a little *‘bad’’ music lor the benefit of the Asso- 
ciation, This organ, he explained, resembled a harmonium or 
parlour organ. Therceds were all connected with a battery, and 
m front of each reed there was a little screw with a platinum 
point. When the instrument was blown the reeds vibrated 
against the screws, which were all connected with a telegraph 
wire, which had been brought into that room, and contact being 
made, the music was thus conveyed, He also explained that the 
organ was in the Guildhall, and that telegraphic communication 
had been made between that building and the Post-office, and 
between the latter place and the room in which they were then 
assembled. Experiments with the instrument were then pro- 
ceeded with, the telegraph wire being attached by Mr. Preece to 
a telephone with a powerful battery and with a somewhat capa- 
cious ‘‘mouth.” Harris, Mr, Preece’s assistant, who was 
stationed at the Post-office, was then communicated with by that 
gentleman, and told to request the organist to ‘‘strike up,” and 
almost immediately the andience were astounded by hearing with 
perfect distinctness the well-known air, ‘God save the Queen.” 
The organist was then ordered, through IJarris, to play ‘‘ some- 


thing with chords,”’ and again the sounds of music were clearly | y 
| science ; he holds the place occupied by quateinary man twenty 


heard, although this time the tune conld not be recognised. 
Another instrument without a battery, was then connected with 
the wire, but as Mr. Bell had prophesied, the sounds of music 
conveyed to the audience by means of this instrument were very 
faint, being andible only tothose at the topof the room. The 
first instrament was now again used, Ilarris being requested by 
the professor to sing as loudly as possible. In a second or 
two the favourite song “ Auld Lang Syne” was heard with 
remarkable clearness, although many of the notes were somewhat 
“‘shaky.” Harris next read a newspaper paragraph, and 
although the sound of his voice was distinctly heard, no one was 
able to ascertain the subject of what he wasreading. Prof. Bell 
explained the reason of this, and informed the andience that the 
louder the voice was at the transmitting end the more indistinctly 
it was heard at the other end. 


THE FRENCH ASSOCIATION AT HAVRE 
THE French Association commenced its Session this year at 

ITavre on August 23. M. Broca, the well-known anthro- 
pologist, is president this year, and after a few remarks on the 
rapid and steady progress of the Association, he announced as 
the sutject of his presidential address, ‘*The Fossil Human 
Races of Western Europe.” 

M. Broca spoke of the antiquity of historical nations, showing 
that it has been very much exaggerated, mainly by the nations 
themselves, and that even in the case of Egypt the historical 
epoch cannot be pushed hack beyond 6,000 or 7,000 years. M. 
Broca then showed that up toa very late period man’s advent on 
the earth was universally accepted as very recent, long posterior 
to the last geological phenomena which have modified the con- 
ditions of life and produced charges in climate, and with these 
in the flora and fauna. The president then gave a brief sketch 
of the change of opinion which has taken place during the past 
thirty or forty years, on the question of the antiquity of man; 
pointed out with what incredulity the accounts of the first finds 
of human remains under conditions showing their antiquity were 
received, and that it was only after long years of labour, 1840 to 
1858, that Boucher de Perthes at last managed to obtain a 
serious hearing for the arguinent in favour of the genuineness of 
his discoveries and of the antiquity of man, The English pal. 
ontologist, Falconer, went to Abbeville, in 1858, in order tc 
examine at once the beds explored by Perthes, and the rich 


| collection of cut-flints and bones which had been exhumed. 


M. Broca refers also to the early work in the same direction 
of Prestwich, Evans, Flower, and Lyell, stimulated by 
whose example, French men of sclence at last came for- 
ward in earnest to examine for themselves. The French 
Anthropological Society took the matter up, and the prudent 
and straightforward Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire at last declared 
that the last objections to the antiquity of man had vanished. 
Fossil man had proved his right to be received on the platform 
of positive science. The year 1859, which saw the doctrine of 
the antiquity of man make its way into science with irresistible 
force, was the beginning of one of the most fruitful of eras. 
New and boundless horizons were opened to the view of inen of 
science ; over all Europe geologists, archxologists, anthropolo- 
gists, set themselves to work with astonishing activity. Only 
eighteen years have passed since then, and never, perhaps, in 
any past time, have we seen so rich a harvest. 

Boucher de Perthes raised only a corner of the veil which 
conceals early humanity. He proved that man lived during all 
the quaternary epoch, that he was the contemporary of the 
reindeer and other animals which have since migrated, of the 
mammoth, and other extinct animals. But was this all? and jis 
humanity not older still? ‘This latter question, still more grave 
than the former, was soon asked ; more grave, for the duration 
of each of the three periods of the tertiary epoch was incom- 
parably longer than the quaternary epoch. But M. Broca did 
not intend to discuss the researches concerning tertiary man ; the 
discoveries made by M. Desnoyers at St. Prest, near Chartres, 
and by Prof. Capellini in several tertiary beds of Tuscany, tend 
to establish the existence of man during the pliocene period ; 
those of the Abbé Bourgeois in the commune of Thenay (Loir- 
et-Cher) carry back even to the miocene, #.¢, to the middle- 
tertiary, the existence of an intelligent being who knew how 
to cut flint, and who could be nothing else than man. But these 
facts, although collected by thoroughly competent observers, and 
although accepted after keen discussion by many eminent savauts, 
are not yet sufficiently numerous nor incontestable to constitute 
a definitive proof, ‘Tertiary man is not yet on the platform of 


years ago. Willit be given to another Boucher de Perthes to 
demonstrate with irresistible evidence the existence of tertiary 
man? ‘hat is the secret of the future. 

After referring to the vast amount of evidence for quaternary 
man obtained both in the Old and New World, M. Broca said 
that he is better known now than many peoples mentioned in 
history. We know enough to establish with certainty the multi- 
plicity and the great diversity of quaternary races, and although 
the regions hitherto explored include only Western and a part 
of Central Europe, we can now, on this little corner of the globe, 
recognise and distinguish at least three fossil human races con- 
nected with two essentially different types. The two types are 
the dolichocephalic and the brachycephalic—the long-heads aad 
the short orround-heads. Between these are the mesatocephalic. 
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By dividing the one diameter of the head by the other we obtain 
what is kuown as the cephalic index. The dolichocephalic arz 
those whose cephalic index is less than § or 77°7 to 100; the 
brachycephalic are those whose index is greater than the fraction 
4 or 80 to 100; the index of the mesatocephalic is between the 
two. But the variations of the cephalic index are so extended 
that it appears useful to distinguish two degrees in the dolichs- 
cephalic type; the dolichocephalic properly so called are those 
whose index descends below 75 ta 100, the index of the sub- 
dolichocephalic being above that limit. So among the brachy- 
cephalic, we distinguish these properly so called from the sub- 
brachycephalic, according as the index is above or below the 
fraction § or 83°3 to 100. In consequence of many mixtures of 
races which have been produced before or during the historic 
period, these diverse cranial forms exist to-day with a varying 
degree of frequency among all the populations of Europe. We 
may conclude with certainty that the peoples of Europe are the 
issue of several races characterised by very different cranial forms. 

After referring to the simple theory of Retzius, M. Broca said 
that the diversity of the races of Europe does not date fram the 
almost recent era of the Asiatic invasions ; it does not date from 
that long period of polished stone which preceded the introduc- 
tion of metals, and which succeeded the age of the reindeer ; it 
goes back to quaternary times. More, the dolichocephalic type, 
far from being the latest comer among us, is the most ancient of 
all ; the migrations and the mixture of races, far from develop- 
ing it, have only attenuated it ; and these brachycephalics, who 
were formerly considered an autochthenous race, conquered and 
dispossessed by stronger and more civilised races, have been, on 
the contrary, foreign invaders, whase slow and progressive immi- 
gration modified in a manner as profound as durable the 
ethnology of Western Europe. They only appeared in the later 
times of the quaternary epoch. Before them two other races of 
dolichocephalic type had successively occupied the ground. M. 
Broca then proceeded to describe the chief distinctive charac- 
teristics of these three races, discovered by science after so many 
ages of oblivion, Names have beer given to these three races 
atter the places where their remains have been found, viz., 
Canstadt, Cromagnon, and Furfooz. 

The race of Canstadt is the oldest. Its remains were ex- 
humed so long ago as 1709 by Duke Eberhard, of Wiirtemberg, 
at Canstadt, near Stuttgard. These remains were found in the 
Wiirtemberg collections only in 1835 by Fred. Joeger, wha 
recognised their importance. But the Canstadt cranium has not 
been universally accepted as genuine. Six or seven other 
incomplete crania, some fragments of jaws and Jong bones, are 
all that have hitherto been found cf the Canstadt race. To 
these belong the Neanderthal skull and the lower jaw, found 
by M. Dupont in 1865 in the Nanlette Cavern, in the valley of 
the Lesse, Belgium. The jaw has some very peculiar charac. 
teristics, and the Neanderthal skull recalls the form of that of the 
anthropoid apes. The Canstadt race seems to have been robust, 
of short stature, probably not exceeding from 1°68 m. to 1'70 m. 
The crania, thongh incomplete, show that the Canstadt race 
was ‘‘dolichoplatycephalic,” ze, long-headed, but with the top 
of the head much Hattened. The marked dolichocephaly of the 
Canstadt race is to be found now only among the Australian 
andthe Esquimanx. The platycephaly was due greatly to the 
obliquity ot the forehead, which rapidly retreated. Although 
the occipital region was also prominent, yet the cranial capacity 
was smail, and appears to have been smaller than that of the 
Hottentots and Australians. Other characteristics of inferiority 
were the prominence of the incisors, the great size of the jaws, 
the total absence of chin, and the total absence of the alveolar 
arch. If the skull found in the Forbes Quarry at Gibraltar be 
of the Canstadt type, as M. Broca is inclined to think, it shows 
still more marked characteristics of inferiority. The Canstadt 
race, he concludes, was certainly very savage, more savage than 
any existing race ; its instruments were of the rndest kind, and it 
had to carry on a painful struggle for existence with the powerful 
mainmals that then dispnted the ground withthem. Nevertheless 
its reographical extension was very great; it is found at Brux, in 
Bohemia; at Canstadt, in Wiirtemberg; at Neanderthal, in 
the Rhine provinces; Naulette, in Belgium; Eguisheim, in 
Alsace, at Paris, Arcy-sur-Cure, in Yonne, Mount Denise, in 
Haute-Loire, Olmo near Arezzo, Tuscany, and probably at 
Gibraltar. In Central and Western Europe then it maintained 
its place from the beginning to the middle of the quaternary 
epoch, when appeared another stronger and more perfect race 
which took the place of the former only probably after having 
nearly exterminated it. 
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This second fossil race was that of Cromignon. It takes its 
name from a c1ve discovered in 1868, near the villaze of Eyzies, 
in the valley of the Vézere, Dordozne. This race, now repre- 
sented by a score of crania, some almost complete skeletons, and 
a large number of bones, is comparatively well known. Though 
dolichocephalic like the Canstadt race, it otherwise differs com- 
pletely fromit. Its mean height was 1°78 m., and one skeleton 
measures 1°85, Its crania was equal if not superior to that of 
modern Parisians; forehead straight and high; vertical diameter 
well developed, and the cranial arch elevate ; chin pronounced, 
and lower incisors vertical The type as a whole approaches 
the Caucasiin, though the upper incisors project somewhat, and 
the cheek-bones are high. The Cromagnon race is also charac- 
terise1 by its peculiar bones, its elastic-like femur, its platyenemic 
tibia, its channelled fibula, its arched cubitus ; these characteristics, 
found now only in scattered individuals and much subdued, are 
normal to the Cromagnon race, and distinguish it from all 
modern races, With regard to the great capacity of the Cro- 
magnon skull it should be remembered that among them the 
weak in intellect as in body would not survive as they do with 
us; still it shows a highly intellectual race, as is evidenced 
besides by the highly finished remains of their work which have 
been found. This race did not extend so far east as that of 
Canstadt. It has been found in Italy and probably in Britain ; 
but it oceupied especially France and Belgium. Its chronology 
coincides almost with the second half of the quaternary epoch, 
the age of the reindeer being that of its greatest prosperity. Its 
decline came with the departure of that animal. Still the race 
survived in some parts, and mixed with new races, and they 
have left behind them a lasting anthropological characteristic ; 
even now their peculiarities occasionally appear in obedlence to 
the law of atavism. 

The Cromagnon race takes u3 down to the neolithic period ; 
the Furfooz race leads us bick to the reindeer. The latter race 
was discovered in 1866 and 1867, by M. Dupont, in several 
caverns on the right bank of the Lesse, near the village of Furfooz, 
Belgium. Crania, bones, and cave-dwellings have furnished 
materials for its study. The height of the Furfooz race was only 
1°53m. to 1°62m., and descends even to the level of the Lapps. 
The bones are exactly similar to our own. Its only peculiarity 
was the elbow-perforation of the humerus, which, however, can- 
not be regarded as any mark of inferiority. With this race 
appears for the first time a rounded cranial type, which is not 
yet true brachycephaly, but which announces the arrival of the 
brachycephalics. The cranium as a whole is small, especially in 
its anterior parts ; the forehead is narrow, low, and retreating, 
the vault little elevated, thus placing the race below that of 
Cromagnon, and nearer that of Canstadt. The face is smaller 
than the Cromagnon one, cheek-bones less prominent, the orbits 
narrower and higher, the nasal opening less extended compared 
to its breadth, the lower jaws smaller and thinner. The Furfooz 
race arrived in Belgium only at the end of the reindeer age. 
They lived in caverns and by the chase, but were inferior to the 
Cromagnons, their art and their weapons and implements being 
of a much ruder type. But they manufactured pottery, which 
is not found among the remains of the Cromagnon race, 
and which would indicate a date a little before the epoch of 
polished stone. This race was mesatocephalic or subdolicho- 
cephalic, and while they lived in Belginm, the true brachy- 
cephalics, with indices of eighty-three, eighty-five, and beyond, 
entered France by the eastern frontier. ‘Their remains have 
been found at Solutré, in the Maconnais, ‘The discovery made 
in the loess at Nagy-Safi, near Gran, in Hungary, proves that 
the tre brachycephalics lived on the Danube at the height of 
the quaternary epoch. Their immigration, however, belongs to 
subsequent geological periods belonging to the present geological 
epoch, and therefore not entering into M, Groca’s subject ; they 
may possibly have been modifications of the Furfooz race, by 
crossing and otherwise. 

It is the problem of anthropologists to unravel these different 
elements as they appear in modern Enropean races; and alto- 
gether we have no reason to be ashamed of our remote ancestors. 

The Mayor of Elavre followed M. Broca with a few warm 
words of welcome, when M. Deherain, the general secretary, 
gave a sketch of the work of the Association in 1876. M. G. 
Masson, the treasurer, made a statement as to the funds of the 
Association. For the past year itsincome has been 48,764 francs, 
and its expenditure 44,151 francs, of which 6,361 francs were 
given as grants for research. The capital of the Association at 
the end of 1876 was 210,307 francs. 

The bad weather, our correspondent wiites, has told upon the 
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success of the various excursions organised. The uncertamty of 
public affairs, moreover, has caused the French papers to give 
the most meagre reports of the proceedings ; indeed only the 
titles of a number of communications are given without any 
attempt at a report. 

On Friday M. Fremy was elected president for 1878 by a full 
house, and almost unanimonsly. ‘The place of the next meeting 
will be Paris in all probability. Consequently an opportunity 
will be afforded to influential members of the French Institute 
to give a new impulse to the organisation of the French Associa- 
tion, and to remodel it more fully according to the pattern of its 
English sister. 


A number of members of the Dritish Association arrived at ! 


If{avre at the beginning of the session, including Dr. Iluggins, 
Prof. Sylvester, Messrs. Glaisher, sen. and jun. It has been 
regretted that no formal delegation from France was sent to 
Plymouth, as contemplated, and that no direct request was seat 
to Mr. Bell to bring over his wonderful telephone. 

A committee was appointed at Clermont-Ferrand to report on 
the positlon of French meteorology. A report was drawn up 
painting out the necessity of memorialising the French Govern- 
ment to establish a special meteorological institute. The report 
was not adopted by the Meteorological Section, and a new 
report will be drawn up, and was to be proposed on Monday. 
Lut the discussion will offer little interest, owing to the abscace 
of the leading French meteorologists. 

The mathematical and astronomical section has been well 
attended under the presidency of Professors Catalon (Li¢ge Uni- 
versity) and Sylvester, the former being acting presldent and the 
second honorary. . 

The Geological Society of Normandy has organised an exhi- 
bition of local geology in the old Palais de Justice, which may 
be considered as a model of care, order, and completeness. A 
number of large oil pictures have been executed to show the 
different stages of the evolution of life before the appearance of 
man on earth, from the age of coal-measure;, 

M. Gabriel de Mortillet, general secretary to the section of 
anthropology of the International Exhibition, has delivered a 
lecture on the organisation of that section, The Trocadero 
Palace will be devoted entirely to ‘‘ Histoire de l’Homme.” 
One of the aisles will be devoted to the ethnography of living 
savage nations, and will be considered as affording a feir repre- 
sentation of primordial ages. The other aisle will be entirely 
devoted to the history of the arts, which are supposed to represent 
civilisation in its highest state of development. The central part 
of the building is devoted to anthropological science, viz., 
Enropean anthropology, prehistoric anthropology, demography, 
comparative linguistic, &c. Exhibitors of all nations will be 
admitted, and all the expenses of the exhibition will be supported 
by the French administration. The space allotted to foreigners 
for this exceptional exhibition will not be reckoned as part of the 
total space granted to their own nation in the Champ de Mars, 
M. Gabriel de Mortillet, Chateau de Saint Germain, Seine-et- 
Oise, will answer any letters addressed to him, and give practical 
directions to intending exhibitors, 

The scheme, of which we gave details some time since, has 
been conceived hy M. Krantz himself, who was desirous to see 
the science of man utilised as an introduction to the exhibition of 
the works of man. 


ENGLISH NAMES OF WILD FLOIVERS AND 
PLANTS * 


pleut years ago I was piloting a famous botanist from the 

east of England among the fields and lanes round Taunton, 
when he asked me the name of a plant which he did not at the 
moment recognise, I answered that it was the gipsy-wort, and 
received a prompt rebuke. ‘‘ This is the third time,” he said, 
‘that I have inquired the naine of a flower, and you have 
answered me in English, The Latin names are universal, the 
English at best are local. Jt isto be wished that all English 
names of plants could be forgotten, and their scientific names 
become popularised instead.” Unquestionably a foolish utter- 
ance, it was of great service to myself, for it set me to consider 
the real value of these names which my pedantic guest despised, 
and from that time to this I have never encountered the popular 
name of any [English wild flower without questioning it closely 
as to its etymological history and meaning, and noting the 


1 Lecture by Rev, W. Tuckwelt before the Somersetshire Archxological 
aid Natural History Society, 
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passages in our literature where it occurs. It would be a great 
pleasure to me to helieve that the knowledge gained by these 
inquiries, put together to the best of my power, could interest 
you to-night as much as it has interested myself, 

Tt is no new thing to infer from the terms in use at the beginning 
of a nation’s history the arts and customs of the nation using them. 
Thus the fact that in all or nearly all the Aryan languages the 
words for the Supreme Being, for the king, for brother and sister, 
for ploughing, grinding, building, closely resemble one another, 
is admitted to show that our common forefathers in times when 
they were still one pcople, and had not yet scattered into India, 
Persia, Europe, had the beginnings of religion and government, 
possessed the family life, knew the simple arts which are 
most needed for the comfort of home life. Let us see what-light 
will be thrown upon the habits of our Teutonic forefathers if we 
apply their method of investigation to the popular names of 

lants. 
i The following words are common to all the Teutonic lan- 
guages ; must have been known, that is, to the race from 
which we ourselves, with the Germans, Danes, Swedes, and 
Norwegians, are descended, on their first settlement in Europe, 
ard before they broke up into sub-civided nations. ‘The first 
I will take is éirc/, the rind of which must, we find, have 
been used for boat-building and for roofing honses ; for hoat- 
building, since the word dari, from the same root as birch, 
stands for ship in English, Dutch, Icelandic, Danish ; for roofing 
honses, since the Old English deorgan and the German écrgen, 
also from the same roat, mean to cover, protect, or shelter, 
From this simple word, then, we gather that our ancestors pos- 
sessed the arts of building hoats and of roofing or thatching 
houses. Mouses could not be built without timber; and we 
find the word /rve in almost every Aryan language standing for 
three things—for a tree, fortimber, and foran oak, extending the 
use of oak wood for building purposes back to the first formation 
in Asia of our mother language, and presenting us with the 
additional facts that onr European ancestors built of oak timber 
the houses which they roofed with birch. In Aaze/ a fresh fact 
lies buried, It is in all Germanic dialects the instrumental form 
of Aws, command or dchest, a hazel stick having been used, as 
Jacob Grimm informs us, in the earliest times as a Sceptre or 
baton to keep order among slaves and cattle. Without dwelling 
on the fact that the old word /izisiax, to foretell, indicates the 
use of the hazel rod for purposes of divination, we have the addi- 
tional probability revealed in a single word that our remote 
ancestors possessed slaves and cattle. In A2zz¢horx, common to 
Swedish, Gerinan, and English, we have testimony to the use of 
a haw, A@g, hedge, or fence, ‘‘ honouring the holy bounds of 
property,” and consequently to the division and appropriation 
of land, in the earliest Teutonic time. My next word makes 
some demand upon your etymological credulity. Without tracing 
particulars, I will ask you to believe that the Sanskrit A’s#7, to 
dwell, passes through various forms in one direction to the 
English Zone, in another to the word ath ; now meaning the 
plant which grows wild on open land, standing originally for the 
land itself. ‘* My foot,” says Roh Roy, ‘is on my native 
heath ;” and the same idea was enshrined in the same word to 
the first Teuton settlers. In the forest he fought his enemies, 
hunted his prey, hewed timher for his fences, and peeled bark 
for his roofs ; his home was in the open land, or heath, from 
which, again, when ages had passed away and Christianity pos- 
sessed the towns, he still worshipped his father's gods upon his 
father’s heath, and gained, as Trench thinks, his ancient name 
of Avathen, A sixth word lifts him higher than ail the rest, 
The word éeec#, in Gothic, Old-High-German, modern German, 
Norse, Danish, Dutch, English, is identical with book, the 
Runic tablets of our ancestors having been carved upon 
this wood. In s/ov, the wild plum, we have the root of 
slay, its tough wood having been used for bludgeons ; 
dog-wood is dagger-wood, from dag, to strike; from as, whose 
wood was therefore used for spear-shafts, came the Old English 
esc, & Spear; sedge is allied to swcy, a sharp small iron sword, 
And let us observe that while all these plants, bearing purely 
Teutonic names, extend far into Northern Asia, trees which stop 
short at a more southern limit--the elm, chestnut, holly, syca- 
more, plum, pear, peach, cherry—all have Latin names, showing 
that the Teuton squatters came from a colder country than that 
in which they are supposed to have settled near the Roman 
Provincials on the Lower Rhine. The knowledge that wheat, 
barley, oats, corn, rye, are all Teutonic words, completes the 
historical picture given by the first list of names. They show 
us a race of men coming from a northern to a southem region, 
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dwelling ia timber houses, roofed and thatched, launching boats 
upon the rivers, possessing cattle and slaves, recognising the 
rights of property and the sacredness of home, fighting with 
cudgels, swords, and spears, familiar with cereal agriculture, in 
some way not ignorant of letters. All these facts, just hinted at 
here, but challenging minute investigation, we owe toa dozen 
comimon names of English plants, whose Latin equivalents teach 
and commemorate nothing of any natioaal interest to ourselves. 
These names, and a few more, are as old as the English lan- 
guage ; but from the Conquest to the sixteenth century botanical 
inquiry ceased in England, and the rest of our popular names 
are little more than three hundred years old. Most of these 
come to us from the Greek and Latin; but some of them 
are so corrupted as not to be easily recognisable, Any scholar 
will detect in acacia the Greek word for esilelessness ¢ in 
the amaranth, with which Milton’s worshipping archangels 
wreathed their brows, the Greek for x/ading ; in the ferizuinkle 
the Aervinca used to bind about the head ; in /ettuce, the 
meaning of milky ; in geranium, the descriptive name crane’s dill, 
In the f/ame he will see the Flafanus of the poets; in the rosz, 
the Aodon of Homer and the Hosa of Virgil; in the sycamore, 
the wild fig of the Bible, transferred in medic:val miracle plays 
to the tree which now bearsthe name; in the 27m, the ofvo and 
zinum, whose Sanskrit root is still present in our words fwiéne and 
twist, We will understand that the dasi7 which poor simple 
Isabel planted in the pot which held her murdered lover’s head was 
the veza/ plant, used perhaps of old in some royal bath or un- 
guent ; that the avgesex, which now flavours our soups, and was 
once a specific against the plague, was given to mankind by angels; 
that the dc//adonna was applied asa cosmetic to make ladies beauti- 
ful for ever ; that the cyclamen, which still grows wild in Devon- 
shire, owes its name to its prominent circular tuber. He will not 
so readily discover that the ¢avsy of our cottage gardens is the 
Greek athanasia, immortality, administered to Ganymede that 
he might become fit for his life in heaven ; that the common 
milfoil yarrow is the keera, or holy herb, pledged to heal all 
herbs with its fragrant leaves; that sasturtiun: means 2ose- 
twister, from its pungent smell ; that our Quantock zwhortle-berry 
is a corruption of myrtillus, myrtle-berry ; that eglantine is acu- 
Zenta, the prickly rose, or sweet-briar ; that the herb Lerzett or 
avens, is the benedicta, blessed herh, kept in houses to prevent 
the entrance of the devil; that the 27 of the dog-rose is a form 
of the Greek and Latin words which people afflicted with sore 
throats know as jzjzhes ; that deguorice is an Anglicism of the 
Greek Glycyrrisa, sweet-root ; that the Jarch is from the Latin 
far, a ouse, in consequence of its use in building ; that dzzen- 
der, from the Latin davare, to wash, was in the twelfth ceatury 
Scotch and northern English for waskerwoman, because then as 
now its sweet spikes were laid amongst fresh linen ; that the ser- 
uice-tree is the Latin cerevisinm, deer, its leaves having been used 
to flavour ale before the virtues of the hop were known; that the 
little syatzancy-wort was the ancient remedy for the disease 
Aynanche or dogchoker, which we know in its modern sound as 
guinsy ; that the wzskroonr is the muescar zis or /ly-dane, because 
a particular agaricus, pulverised and mixed with milk, was used in 
Southern Europe as we now use the poison called “ Keating’s 
Insect Powder.” Least of all will our scholar be quick to admit 
that the warcissws owes nothing to the love-sick youth over 
whom Ovid sung and Bacon moralised, but isconnected with the 
Greek xarkodes, sluggish, a derivative from are, the torpedo, 
itself sprung from the Sanskrit ark, hell; cited by Sophocles 
(CEd., Col., 682), as crowning the goddesses of Iades ; gathered 
by Proserpine before her wedding tour into the same dark 
region, because its heavy odour (for by it the ancients meant the 
hyacinth) blunts the nerves and makes men sleepy and torpid. I 
can find comparatively few names which we have borrowed from 
the French. Dandelion is, of course, the lion’s tooth; why, 
botanists are not agreed. AZieronette is applied by us toa very 
different plant from that which bears the name in France. 
Woodruffe, known to travellers in Germany ‘as flavouring the 
pleasant drink called A/aitrank, takes its last syllable from roxs, 
a wheel, its verticillate leaves being set like a wheel or rowell on 
the stone. azsy is fensée, thought, from its significance in the 
language of flowers: ‘‘There’s pansy,” says Ophelia, “that’s 
for thoughts.” Gilliflower is girojiée, from caryophyllum, a clove, 
a name originally given to the carnation, but now transferred to 
the wall-flower. Zuésan is toute-saine, the oil in its leaves 
having made it a remedy for wounds. Most curious of all is 
Apricot, from aéricot, which at one time I coutentedly referred 
to the Latin africus, seennj', ripening as it dees on sunny walls. 
Tt is, in fact, traceable to the Latin precogua, early, the fruit 
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being supposcd by the Romans to be an early peach. The 
Arabs took the Latin name and twisted it iato a/ burguqz ; the 
Spaniards altered its Moorish name into a/bzricogue ; the Ttalians 
reproduced it as a/dicocco, the French as aérico/, and we get it 
next in England, curiously enough, as africock, so spelt in Shak- 
speare’s time, and finally as apricot. 

Many curious bits of myth and history reveal themselves as we 
excavate down t> these old meanings. The pony, or healing- 
plant, commemorates the Ilomeric god Pzeon, the first physician 
of the gods, who tended the bellowing Ares when smarting from 
the spear of Diomed. The cev/azzy is the plant with which the 
centaur Chiron salved the wound inflicted by the poisoned arrow 
of Hercules. The amérose, or wormwood, is the immortal foo1 
which Venus gave to Acneas, and Jupiter to Psyche ; the Sanskrit 
emrita which Kehama and Kailyal quaff in Southey’s spleadid 
poem. The axemone, or wind-flower, sprang from the tears 
wept by Venus over the body of Adonis, as the rose sprang from 
his blood— 

aipa podov rikret, ra b€ Saxpya Tay dveyadvay, 

The daphne, syringa, and andromeda tell their own tales: the last, 
which you may find in the peat-bogs round Shapwick station, is 
due to the delicate fancy of Linnzeus, who first discovered and 
named it, blooming lonely on a barren, rocky isle, like the 
daughter of Cephens, chained to her sea-washed cliff. The Fuso 
rose, or tall white lily, was blanched by milk which fell from the 
bosom of Juno, the tale being transferred in Roman Catholic 
mythology to the Virgin Mary and the milk-thistle. The yellow 
carline thistle is named after Carl the Great (in Mr. Freeman’s 
county I must not call him Charlemagne), who, praying earnestly 
for the removal of a pestilence which had broken out in his army, 
saw in vision an angel pointing out this plant as a heaven-sent 
cure. The Aerd Robert healed a disease endured by Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, still known in Germany as Aafrech?’s-plage, 
The f/éert, though this is disputed, commemorates the horticul- 
tural skill of one king Philibert. The ¢reacle mustard, a showy 
crucifer resembling wallflower, was an ingredient in the famous 
Venice treacle, compounded, as you will remember, by Wayland 
Smith to treat the poison sickness of the Duke of Sussex. The 
word ¢reacle is corrupted from the Greek ‘Aeriacun:, connected 
with wild beasts, whose blood formed part of the antidote. It 
was at first made up by the physician to Mithridates, King of 
Pontus ; and is still ia many parts of England known as mthri- 
date mustard, The flower-de-luce, or fleur-de-lys, is the flower 
of King Louis, having been assumed as a royal device by Louis 
VII. of France, though legend figures it on a shield brought 
down from heaven to Clovis, when fighting against the Saracens. 
It is probably a white iris. 

Not a few strange superstitions and beliefs are embalmed 
in well-known names. The celundiue, from chelidon, the swal- 
low, exudes a yellow juice, which, applied by the old birds 
to the eyes of young swallows, who are born blind, or have 
lost their sight, at once restores it. The Aazw-cweed has the 
same virtue in the case of hawks. The /wmutory, fumee-terre, 
was produced without seed by smoke or vapour rising from the 
ground, The dezt/’s-di¢ is a common scabious, with a premorse 
or shortened root, which was used so successfully for all manner 
of diseases, that the devil spitefully bit it off, and for ever 
checked its growth, The eyebright, or euphrasy, was given to 
cure ophthalmia. 

** Michael from Adam’s eves the film removed, 
. ..« Then purged with cuphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see.” 
The Fudes-tree, with its thorns and pink blossoms, was the tree 
on which Judas hanged himself. The wazdrahe gathered round 
itself a host of wild credulities. It was the atrofa mandragora, 
a plant nearly allied to the deadly nightshade, but with a large 
forked tuber resembling the human form. lence it was held to 
remove sterility, a belief shared by Rachel in the Book of 
Genesis, and was sold for high prices in the middle ages with 
this idea. In fact, the demand being greater than the supply, 
the dealer used to cut the large roots of the white bryony into 
the figure of a man, and insert grains of wheat or millet in the 
head and face, which soon sprouted and grew, producing the 
semblance of hair and beard. These monstrosities fetched ia 
Italy as much as thirty gold ducats, and were sold largely, as Sir 
T. Brown tells us, in our own country. It was thought that the 
plant would only grow beneath a murderer's gibbet, being nursed 
by the fat which fell from his decaying body: hence it formed 
an ingredient in the love-philtres and other hell-broths of witches; 
and, as it was believed that the*root, when torn from the earth, 
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emitted a shriek which bronght death to those who heard it, all 
manner of terrible devices were invented to obtain it. The readers 
of Thalaba will remember the fine scene in which the witch 
Khawla procures the plant to form part of the waxen figure of the 
Destroyer. I have seen the plant growing in the Cambridge 
Botanical Gardens ; it is not uncommon in Crete and Southern 
Italy ; its fruit is narcotic, and its uame is probably derived from 
mandra, an inclosed, over-grown place, such as forms its usual 
home. 

The medical beliefs revealed by many names are not less 
curions than their legendary associations. It was the opiuion of 
the old herbalists or simplers that God had not only provided 
special plants as a cure for every disease, but had made their 
curative power evident by stamping them with some resemblance 
to the malady they were meant to heal; and this faith, known 
to students of our older botany as the ‘‘ Doctrine of Siguatures,”’ 
lurks or reveals itself in many an English name. The é22-wort, 
spotted with tubercular scars, was a heal for consumption ; the 
liverwort, liver-shaped in Its green fructification, was a specific 
for bilious maladies ; the scaly pappus of the scad:oxs for cuta- 
neous eruptions ; the throat-like corolla of the ¢hroat-wort, or 
Canterbury bell, caused it to be administered for brouchitis ; 
the saxifrage, cleaving the hard stones with its penetrating fibres, 
was efficlent against calculus; the scorfion-grass, now known 
as the forget-me-not, whose flower-spike dimly resembles a 
scorpion’s tail, was an antidote to the sting of that or of other 
venomous creatures ; the szoon-daisy averted lunacy; the dzrth- 
wort, kidney-vetch, nipple-wort, spleen-wort, were all appropriated, 
as their names suggest, according to resemblances, real or 
fancied, The pretty toad-flax of our walls and hedges owes its 
name to a strange mistake. Believed to be the cure for a com- 
plaint called dzdves, it received the Latin name deudontwm. A 
confusion between dé0 and éfo, which is Latin for a toad, 
gave birth to its present name; and stories were not long 
wanting that sick or wounded toads had been seen to eat of it 
and to recover health, 

Similar distortions occur in non-medical names; and it is 
most curious to notice how soon a story springs up or a 
belief asserts itself in confirmation of the mistaken identity. 
The common jumitory, which we have already noticed, re- 
ceived its name of /ume-terre, earth smoke, from its causing the 
eyes to smart and water when applied to them, as smoke does. 
The meaning was lost as time went on, and was supplied by the 
belief that it was produced without seed by smoke or vapour 
rising from the earth. Buttercup was said to give colour aud 
flavour to butter, as being eaten by cows, when in blossom, the 
facts being that it is a corruption of Jouton-cop, hutton-head, 
and that cows eat the grass all round it, but always, if possible, 
avoid it. Weadow-sweet is a corruption of mead-wort, heney-wine 
plant, a heverage being still extracted from it by cottagers. 
Bullrush is pool-rush, as growing in pools, not in mud ; svap- 
dragon is snout-dragon, from its shape ; marigold is marsh-cold ; 
sweet-william is aillet, a little eye; zk is the low German 
pinksten, Pentecost, from its flowering at Whitsuntide, the name 
being transferred first to the colour of the flower, then toa 
method of working flowers on muslin, called pinking ; and so to 
the sword-stab in a duel, piercing or pinking an adversary as tbe 
needle pierced the cambric. Mightshade is night-scada, soother, 
or anodyne ; sawzphire is St. Pierre, from its love of rocks ; 
Sanicle is St. Nicholas, the restorer of the three murdered 
children, from its healing powers ; fof/ar comes from the Indian 
pepul, whose leaves when varnished and painted closely resemble 
those of the large Spanish poplar; ¢rcvzrose was anciently the daisy, 
and is called by Chaucer frimerole, from the old French prime- 
zerole, the first spring flower ; primcerole was changed to prim- 
rollcs, that to primrose, the first rose of spring ; and it was not till 
the sixteenth century that it attached itself to the familiar flower 
which now bears its name. Cows/if is more strange still. It 
was originally Aose-fa~, and belonged to the mullein, whose 
great flannelly leaf might well be likened to the flap or skirt of a 
woollen under-garment. Later on it was transferred to the wild 
primula of onr meadows, and the mistake was stereotyped by 
the unlucky botanist, who in ignorance of its origin gave the 
name of ox/if to its pretty congener, the Primula elatior. 
The Jerusalem artichoke is a sun-flower, not an artichoke ; 
but the tubers resemble the artichoke in flavour. From its 
Italian name givasole, turn to the sun, came Jerusalem ; and by 
a further quibble the sonp made of it is called Palestine soup. 
The forget-me-not was originally the germander speedwell, whose 
blossoms, falling off and flying’away as soon asit is plucked, gave 
emblematic force to the name, It was known im the days of 
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chivalry as the ‘‘ flower of sonvenance,” and was embroidered 
into the collars of the knights, a fact still recalled by its German 
name Ekrenpreis, prize of honour. About 200 years ago we 
find the name given to the ground-pine, Ajuga chamepitys, whose 
nauseous taste once realised can never be forgotten. Finally it 
was seized upon by the river-side Myosotis, and forthwith sprung 
up a charming legend, created obviously to suit its latest identi- 
fication, how that while two lovers loitered by a lake, the maiden 
saw and longed for the bright blue flowers, the knight plunged 
in to get them, but, unable to regain the shore, had yet agility 
enough to fling them into his lady’s lap, and then with a last 
devoted look and the words “forget me not,” sank below the 
waves for ever. 

Many names of plants contain the geography of their origin. 
The Canterbury bell is obvious, so is the Guelder rose. ‘Vhe 
Alexanders, a rare plant round Taunton, but growing in 
great quantities at Blue Auchor, comes from Alexandria; the 
candy-tuft, from Candia ; the edecam:pane, from Campania ; the 
medick, trom Media ; the carraway, from Caria ; the wadnut or 
lWelsh nué from the north of Italy, called Walsh by the Ger- 
mans, each is Persicus; shalot, Ascalonicus; spinach, Hts- 
fenicus ; the damson, rightly spelt as Damascene, tells its own 
tale, which is less clear in the case of the Dame's or Demiascene 
violet, a corruption extended and perpetuated, as often happens, 
by its Latin equivalent, metronalts. 

All first attempts at classification, etymological or other, 
leave a large margin of miscellaneous items refusing to be 
ticketed or systematised ; and there remain a few names falling 
under none of the categories which I have cited, yet too in- 
teresting to be omitted. Such is apple, retaining its form in 
the Teutonic, Celtic, Sclavonic, and Lettish languages, and 
springing apparently from the Sanscrit @f, water, which reap- 
pears inverted in the Latin gz of Padus, fo of Poto and Pomum, 
meaning therefore the water fruit or juice fruit. Such again is 
daffodil, the deffadowndilly of Spenser and other poets. It is a 
combination of sapharoun, or saffron lily, with @ phodelus, the 
old English afoa://y. With the taste for alliteration often shown 
in popular names the sapharoun lily blending with the affodilly 
became by a mutual compromise daffadowndilly, whence daffo- 
dillyand daffodil. /oxg/ove is the fox’s glew, or tintinnabulum, 
a ring of bells hung on an arched support. Aedstraw was a 
plant much used for couches before mattresses were invented, 
and a species which when dry yields a pleasant scent is still 
called Jady’s dedstraw. Carnation is coronation, its flowers being 
used as crowns or chaplets, just as camfior is champion, gathered 
to crown the champions in a tournament, Cvess is possibly from 
cross, its petals being cruciate ; possibly from crescere, to grow, 
in token of its rapid increase. It was used in Chaucer’s time 
under the form of £ers to express any insignificant quantity. 


“* Of paramours ne raught he not a fers,” 


from which comes, perhaps, our vulgar phrase, ‘‘I do not care 
a curse,” though a yet ruder parallelism has since been manufac- 
tnred to confuse its spelling and its etymology. JVet//e is from 
ne, to spin, indicating that its coarse fibres were used for thread 
in early times, an idea borne out by Hans Andersen’s beautiful 
tale of the wild swans, in which you remember that the princess 
was permitted to redeem her brothers from their transformation by 
weaving them shirts of nettles. Shasrock is from an Erse word 
signifying the /iét/e ¢refoi/, The story of its theological use by St. 
Patrick is of modern date, and it bas been taken by various 
writers to represent the water cress, the wood sorrel, the 
Dutch clover, and the lack medick, Irishmen are divided in the 
present day between the two last, which aresold on St. Patrick’s 
day both in London and Dublin. The sxowdrop is so-called 
from its resemblance to the large eardrops worn by ladies in the 
sixteenth century, and represented often by painters of that 
period. The ¢odacco was the Indian name for the pipe in 
which the weed was smoked, not of the weed itself; and 
potato belonged at first to a tropical convolvulus, and was 
transferred by mistake to the well-known esculent, The goose- 
derry was the cross-derry, from its triple spine, which frequently 
takes the form of across. The Aollihock is the caxli-hock, hock 
being an old name for tbe mallow, to whose order it belongs, and 
cauli, meaning cabbage, cither from its lofty cabbage-like stalk, 
or, as in cabbage-rose, with reference to its rich double bloom. 
The /aéurnem closes its petals at night-fall like a tired /adourer, 
and the ozéer is named from the oozy beds which suits its growth. 

I bring my list to an end, not because it is exhausted, but for 
fear my hearers should become so. I have picked only the most 
suggestive and curious of our many floral names, leaving an 
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abundant gathering to many gleaners, One branch of the sub- 
ject I have barely touched, the superstitions practices attaching 
to many of our wild plants, though not surviving in their names, 
I have left alone the interesting question of Bible plants, of tne 
hyssop, the juniper, the mustard-seed, the lilies of the field, the 
hurning bush, the shittah, the almug, the gopher, the curiously 
mistranslated cab of dove’s dung, with the light thrown upon 
their identity by the names given to them in the commentaries 
in our older translations, Nor can I do more than hint at the 
rich store of literary allus'on to our wild flowers which abounds 
in all English poets, and the beautiful thoughts suggested to 
many of them by some particular plant. 1 should have liked to 
read you Chaucer’s lines upon the daisy, Herrick’s on the daffo- 
dil, Burns’s on the dog-rose, Shelley’s on the sensitive plant, 
Southey’s on the holly, Wordsworth’s on the lesser celandine, 
Longfellow’s on the compas-plant. 1 should like to open 
volume after volume of Elizahethan and of later days; to 
enumerate and discuss the flowers with which Ben Jonson 
bids us ‘“‘Strew, strew the smiling ground ;” the ‘‘ pretty 
paunce and chevisaunce,” of Spenser ; the ‘‘ quaint enamelled 
eyes” that decked the lanreate hearse of Lycidas ;” the silver 
glohes of guelder rose” which won the heart of Cowper; the 
‘hawthorn bush beneath the shade” of Goldsmith’s lovers ; 
the ‘‘slight hairhell” which raised its head, uncrushed by the 
airy tread of Ellen Douglas. 1 shonld like to remind you of 
the lessons in natural theology which Paley drew from the 
“little spiral hody” of the dodder seed; of the star-shaped 
shadow of the daisy which Archer Butler showed to Words- 
worth, or how Linnzeus, when he first saw the wild broom in 
flower, 
“© Knelt before it on the sod, 
For its beauty thanking God.” 


Above all I should love to turn with yon the page of Shake- 
speare ; to read of the grey discrowned head of Lear wreathed 
with ‘“‘rank fnmiters and furrow weeds;” of Perdita at the 
shearing feast disparaging the streaked gilliflowers as Natnre’s 
bastards ; of poor distraught Ophelia distributing her rosemary 
and herb of grace; of Puck telling how love in idleness was 
purpled with love’s wound; of Titania gently entwining the 
‘female ivy and sweet honeysuckle” round the sleek smooth 
ass’s head of Bottom; of Helena and Hermia, ‘‘a donble 
cherry seeming parted, two lovely berries moulded on one stem,” 
For J should lay on you a spell mightier than I can forge myself ; 
I should invoke allies before whom we all bow as the source of 
our intellectual happiness and growth; J] should remind yon 
how the most creative minds have drawn nutriment from these 
tenants of our hedgerows and hill-sides, and how the knowledge 
of their lore helps us in its turn to interpret the sweet thonghts 
and apt illustrations of the poets they inspired and delighted : 
how, if the aspirations of my Cambridge botanist were fulfilled ; 
if the daisy could become the de/is, the strawberry the /ravaria, 
the honeysuckle the cafrifolium, the heather the cad/una, the 
parting genius of romance and myth and association and folk- 
lore would be sent sighing from the domain of botany ; and the 
richest and most attractive of the natural sciences would become 
the dullest and the most neutral. 

In conclusion, let me disclaim all merit of originality in the 
ideas which have been pnt before you to-night. I have but 
attempted to bring together, with the interest attaching to 
cumulative illustration, conjectures which have heen started and 
discoveries which have been worked ont by others, Scattered 
through the old-fashioned tomes of Coles, Lyte, Parkinson ; 
through the pleasant pages of London, Pratt, Johns; above all 
in that most valuable work on popular botany which we owe to 
our Somersetshire naturalist, Dr. Prior, yon will find all or 
nearly all that I have advanced, The flowers were plucked by 
other hands; mine has heen only the fa dextera to sort and 
wreathe them. 


NOTES 


WE greatly regret to record the death of Mr. J. P. Gassiot, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., which took place on the 15th inst., the opening 
day of the Plymouth meeting of the British Association, at the 
age of upwards of eighty years. Sir Wm. Thomson referred 
to Mr. Gassiot at the concluding meeting of the Physical 
Section in terms of the highest appreciation. His experiments 
with the vacuum tubes, an account ot which will be found in the 


Royal Society’s publications, extended over many years, and he 
varied them in very many ways, in order to throw light on the 
theory of the stratified discharge. Mr. Justice Grove worked a 
great deal with Mr. Gassiot, who continuously for many years 
experimented with a battery of high potential, beginning with a 
battery of 500 water, and ending with 3,500 Zeclanché cells. 
He spared no expense or trouble in his own researches, and in 
making known to Englishmen the researches of continental 
physicists by the purchase of similar apparatns to that they had 
employed. At his scientific gatherings one met the eminent 
men of all nations, and in the early days of the British Associa- 
tlon they generally assembled after the meetings at Clapham 
Common. Before his death he distributed the greater part of 
his apparatus; much of it was given to the Cowper Street 
Middle Class School, and his vacnum tubes (in very great 
numbers) to Mr. Spottiswoode. He was a generous patron of 
science, and a helper of scientific men. IIe has munificiently 
endowed the Kew Observatory and the Cowper Street Middle 
Class School, and was the founder of the Royal Society Scien- 
tific Relief Fund. His untiring activity enabled him to take an 
active part in the administration of some of the largest public 
companies, and though in years he lived a very long life, by his 
activity he may he said to have lived twice as long. He was the 
intimate friend of Faraday, and most men of eminence in 
England and abroad; those living will recall, when they hear of 
his death, the many pleasant and profitable hours spent at 
Clapham Common. 


WE learn from a correspondent in Alexandria, under date 
August 12, that the obelisk is now nearly qnite inclosed in its 
iron casing, and its launch may take place in another fortnight 
or so, ‘It is now receiving an outer skin of strong thick planks, 
to protect the casing from injury when it is rolled down the 
inclined plane into the sea. Two delicate engineering opera- 
tions have to be got over before it is ready for the launch. The 
first is to let down the obelisk on to its bed in the cylinder, and, 
that accomplished, to complete the riveting of the lower plates, 
and then let the whole down on to the ground ; for at present 
the obelisk and cylinders are supported above the ground inde- 
pendent of one another. There will be no ceremony at the 
launch as the state of the sea may prevent the operation at any 
fixed time ; and a calm day will have to be selected. The /é#e 
will take place when it is ready for sea after being docked in the 
Great IIarhour. It has yet to have a rndder and bilge keels 
fitted, besides the cahin, wooden deck, mast, sail, &c. It will 
he painted bright-red and bear the name of ‘‘ Cleopatra.” If 
met at sea, it may be taken for a torpedo boat, and avoided 
accordingly. One side, the part which remained undermost, 
is in beautiful preservation, but other sides are more or less 
eroded; (still, when erected and seen at a distance the 
hieroglyphs will probably appear more sharply defined than 
when seen close and iu a prostrate position.” 


Pror. E. S. Morsr, of Salem, Mass., is now busy with 
dredge and microscope in Japan, having fixed his headquarters 
at Inoshima, seventeen miles south of Vokohama. Recently he 
ascended one of the highest of the Japanese mountains, ahout 
1oo miles from the coast, and found opportunity there for 
dredging Lake Chinsenji, a hody of water 4,000 feet ahove sea 
level. Its fauna was ascertained to be quite peculiar. Prof. Morse 
will retum to the United States in time for his usual conrses 
of lectures during the coming autumn and winter; but after- 
wards, in 1878, he expects to go back to Japan, having accepted 
an engagement in the Imperial University of Tokio, as professor 
of biology. Ile has also projected a summer school of natural 
history, to he conducted on the coast near the university; his 
text-book for beginners in zoology is to be translated into the 
langnage of Japan, and animals native to that country are to be 
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substituted for the American ones referred to throughout the 
volume, 


Tue New Vork Tribune tells us of a’ practical application of 
the telephone. Mr, J. L. Haigh, the contractor for manufac. 
turing the wire for the Brooklyn Bridge, put up a telephone a 
short time ago, connecting his establishment with the Bridge 
Superintendent’s office. Mr. Cheever, the agent for the tele- 
phone in the United States, has lately placed in New York 
several telephone instruments and wires. One of these connects 
his office with the Champion Burglar Alarm Company’s office 
at Thirteenth Street and Broadway, using one of their old tele- 
graph-wires, between three and four miles in length, as the 
medium of communication, Mr. Cheever has another wire 
running to Broad Street, in communication with an establish. 
ment engaged in the construction of telegraph lines. Mr. 
Cheever is erecting a line for the Clyde Steamship Company 
from its office in Bowling Green to Pier No, 2, North River, 
from which its steamships sail, This is a circuitous line, about 
five miles in length. The piers of the Brooklyn Bridge are also 
being connected by telephones with the superintendent’s office, 
so that all the movements of the ‘‘travellers” in carrying the 
wires across from pier to pier can be communicated and directed 
without the use of signal-flags as heretotore. The current of 
sound in these telephones is carried by a single wire in either 
direction. All that it is possible to do in ordinary conversation 
between two people sitting within two feet of each other ina 
room can be done at the distance of five or ten miles, or even a 
greater distance, by simply raising the voice and speaking a little 
slower than naturally. The telephone instruments themselves 
are very simple, consisting of two wooden tubes, one of which 
is placed at the mouth, the other at the ear. The extension of 
these telephones all over the city in place of the electric 
telegraph is probblay only a question of time. 


From the New lorf 7ribune we learn that the first act of the 
new College Administration at Amherst has been the purchase 
of all the Shepard Scientific Collections located in the college 
cabinets, These collections, the private property of Prof. C. U, 
Shepard, were removed from New:Haven to Amherst in 1847, 
through the influence of Prof. Hitchcock, and have remained 
there ever since, receiving constant personal attention from the 
Professor, and from the College such enlarged accommodations 
as their growth required. The purchase has been made for 
40,000 dollars, or less than half the appraised value of the 
minerals, the College thereby securing for itself not only all the 
material necessary for study in this department, but also, to use 
the Professor’s own words, a collection ‘‘ which, besides being 
the largest ever formed by one individual, is actually the best 
now possessed by any college or university in this country or in 
Europe.” ‘The collections are three in number: viz., a minera- 
logical, a geological, and a meteoric, Of these the first is the 
most important and perfect, containing specimens illustrative of 
almost all the species of the twenty-two orders, selected with the 
utmost skill and appreciation of scientific beauty. The meteoric 
collection is the fourth for size and value in the world, the three 
others which outrank it being those of the national museums at 
London, Vienna, and Paris. 


Pror, PiAzz1 SMyTH sends to the Adinburgh Courant a 
memorandum from the Edinburgh Royal Observatory, dated at 
2p.M. August 21, in which he states that the 24-hour period 
then closed had witnessed by far the heaviest rainfall ever recorded 
there within an equal interval of time, having amounted to 
no less than 1°940 inches. “This particular storm,” the memo- 
randum states,” which has been marked throughout by a heavy 
rain-band in the prismatic spectrum of the daylight, though by 
no particular fall of the barometer, commenced on August 17 


with a veering of the wind from the west towards the east by 


way of the north, In which easterly position it settled for the 
four following days, or up to this time, when it has now gone 
back by the north to the west, and the’ depths of rain found in 
the rainegauge each day have been thus :—= 


im. 
August 18 O177 
August 19 1°349 
August 20 oe 569 0°794. 
August 21... 280 90 1°940 


making atotal of 4°260 inches in four days; In a climatic 
position, too, viz., the roof of this observatory, where the mean 
monthly fall throughout the year is only 2'091 inches.” 


It is worthy of note in connection with the present exception- 
ally wet weather in this country that the rainfall in Victoria this 
season has been below the average, and the weather cold. 


A SEVERE shock of earthquake was felt in Melbourne on 
June 25, at 3.30 A.M. 


As already announced, the fiftieth meeting of German natural- 
ists and physicians will take place at Munich on September 
17-22, Among the visitors who have announced their intention 
to read papers, are Professors Waldeyer (Strassburg), Ernst 
Haeckel (Jena), Tschermak (Vienna), Klebs (Prague), Dr. G. 
Neumayer (Director ‘of the German Observatory, Hamburg), 
Virchow (Berlin), Dr, Avé Lallemant (Liibeck), and Giinther 
(Anspach). 


THE British Archeological Association commenced its annual 
meeting at Llangollen on Monday, under the presidency of Sir 
Watkins Williams Wynn, M.P. 


THE first annual meeting held in Scotland of the Institute of 
Naval Architects was opened at Glasgow on Tuesday morning, 
when the members were received in the Corporation Galleries 
by the Lord Provost. Lord Hampton, the president, spoke of 
the immense amount of shipbuilding carried on in Glasgow. 
Papers were read ‘‘ On Transverse Strains in Ships,” by Mr. W. 
John, and on ‘‘ Abnormal Influences in the Direct Motion of 
Steam-Vessels,” by Mr. Robert Mansel, The members in the 
afternoon visited several of the shipbuilding yards in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


THERE have been just added to the South Kensington 
Museum six models illustrating the cliff honses, cave dwellings, 
and lowland settlements met with through the district where the 
States of Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico join, A 
series of models of the same kind was shown at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, and through Sir Herbert Sandford these six have 
been generously presented by the United States’ Government to 
this country, They are reduced to different scales, the cave 
dwellings being of smaller scale than the lowland dwellings, 
since with the former the surroundings are given, while with the 
latter they are not. 


TuE Archeological Congress at Kazan was opened on 
August 12, and will’continue its sittings during three weeks. 
The Congress is divided into seven sections, one of which deals 
with pre-historic man. The questions to be discussed are of 
great interest, as well as the very varied archzological exhibition 
opened in connection with the Congress. Several excursions will 
be made by the archeologists along the banks of the Volga, and 
during one of these a Zoorgaiz (mound) will be excavated 


As we have already announced the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain will hold its Autumn Congress at Leamington from 
October 3 to 6. The president will be Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
who will open the Congress with an address on the evening or 
the 3rd. Other addresses will be given on the 4th and 5th, and 
among other papers to be read will be one by Surgeon-Major de 
Chaumont on “‘ The Effects of Climate upon Tlealth,” by Mr. 
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W. Eassie, C.E., on ‘‘ The Influence of Vegetation on Human 
Health,” and by Mr. A. Tlaviland on ‘‘ Geography of Disease 
in Relation to Sanitary Science.” There will be an exhibition 
of sanitary apparatus, appliances, and articles of domestic use 
and economy, in the Drill all, Leamington, from October 3 to 
18, in connection with the Congress. 


Russian papers announce the return to Kuldja of Col. Prshe- 
valsky. He has brought with him very interesting zoological 
collections, the most important of them being the skins of three 
wild camels. 


Pror, WAGNER is engaged now in the organisation of zoolo- 
gical stations on the White Sea. One of these will be organised 
on the shore of the Anzerski Strait, the other on Cape Orlovsky, 
and the third on the Sviatoi Nos. 


Messrs. W. AND A. K. JoHNstToN have published a small 
pamphlet from the pen of Dr. Andrew Wilson, on the Colorado 
beetle (Doryphora decemlineata), with an excellent and much 
magnified coloured representation of the insect, and another of 
Doryphora juncta, “the Bogus potato-bug” of the colonists. 
An account is given of the structure and habits of the species, 
together with the most successful methods that have been 
employed for its destruction. Why D. jxzcfa is depicted on 
the outside of the paper with the heading ‘‘ The Colorado 
Potato Beetle ” just above it, we are at a loss to comprehend. 
It is misleading, to say the least. We have also received from 
Messrs. Routledge a reprint from one of the Reports of Mr. C. 
V. Riley, the State Entomologist of Missouri, on the Colorado 
beetle, and from Mr. Stollwerck, of Cannon Street, a very 
successful model of the beetle at its various stages in a neat 
little case. The model has been made by Stollwerck Brothers, 
of Cologne, by order of the German Government, and has been 
widely distributed all over the country, in schoals, &c, 


WE notice an interesting report, by M. Kamensky, on the 
cotton-tree culture in Turfan, read at the last meeting of the 
St. Petersburg Society for the Protection of Trade. 


From the 7wenty-third Annual Report of the Brighton and 
Sussex Natural History Society we are pleased to see that the 
society is in a state of continued prosperity. The report con- 
tains many papers read at the society’s meeting, most of them 
scientific, and many of them interesting and valuable. An equally 
satisfactory account of progress is given in the Ninth Annual 
Report of the Eastbourne Natural History Society, which also 
contains a number of interesting papers read at the meetings. 


WitH reference to Galileo’s claim to be the inventor of the 
telescope, M. Wolf quotes (Annalen der Phystk und Chentie) 
from a manuscript of Scheiner (1616) in a library in Zurich, a 
curious passage, of which the following is part: ‘‘ It must be 
allowed first, considering what the telescope does, that Baptista 
Porta has better right to be thought the inventor, because he 
describes, after his own way, in obscure words and puzzling 
expressions, an instrument like the telescope. But secondly, if 
we speak of the telescope, as it is now used after general perfec- 
tion, we must say that neither Porta nor Galileo is the first 
discoverer of it, but the telescope in this sense was discovered in 
Germany, among the Belgians, and that accidentally by one 
Kramer, who sold spectacles, and either for amusement, or 
experimentation, combined concave and convex glasses, so that 
with both glasses he could see a quite small and distant object 
large and near; at which success heing rejoiced, he united 
several similar pairs of glasses in a tube, and offered the combi- 
nation at a high price to wealthy people. Thereafter they (the 
telescopes) became gradually more common among the people, 
and spread to other countries. In this way two of them wece 
brought for the first time by a Belgian merchant to Italy; of 
these, one remained long in the college at Rome; the other 
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went first to Venice, later to Naples; and here the Italians, 
and especially Galileo, at that time Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Padua, took the opportunity of improving it, in 
order to apply It to astronomical purposes, and extend its use 
further. Thus the telescope, as we have it to-day, was discovered 
by Germany, and perfected by Italy; the whole world now 
rejoices in it.” 


EXPERIMENTS have recently been made at Dortmund, on the 
Cologne-Minden Railway, with a newly-invented steam-brake, 
and on the whole they were crowned with success. A railway 
train travelling at full speed was brought to a standstill in the 
remarkably short time of twenty seconds, and the inventor is 
confident to be able to reduce this time to eighteen seconds, 


WE have received the programme of the St. Thomas Charter- 
house School of Science for session 1877-8, which commences 
on September 29. It is as well arranged as before, and we 
notice that another series of Gilchrist Lectures will be given this 
winter, by Dr. B. W. Richardson, on physiology. One of the 
subjects to be taught this session is ‘‘advanced and elementary 
physiography.” 

THE New Vork Tribune of August 10 and 11 devotes about 
six columns, with illustrations, to a description of the contents 
of the Peabody Museum, Yale College. Why does not some 
enterprising English ‘‘dally” try, by a similar experiment, 
whether the English public is ripe for such reading? 


THE property of certain salts of cobalt (such as the chloride) to 
assume a blue colour in dry air and to change to pink during 
moist weather, has lately been utilised for ladies’ hats and 
bonnets. An enterprising marchand de toilettes at Paris has 
added to his “nouveautés” artificial flowers covered with the 
saits in question, and christened them ‘‘ barometers.” ‘‘ Hygro- 
meters” would perhaps be more correct, but then the barometer 
is the old; established weather prophet of the enlightened 
millions. 


THe law deduced by Baer from observation on Russian 
rivers, regarding influence of the earth’s rotation on the form of 
river banks and beds, has received confirmation by various 
observers since. The attention has been almost exclusively 
directed, however, torivers flowing in meridian direction. And 
a like remark applies to investigations of the pressure arising 
from the earth’s rotation on one of tbe rails in railways. Ina 
recent paper to the Vienna Academy, M. Finger enlarges the 
problem beyond this and other limitations, studying the influence 
of the earth’s rotation on movements (especially of rivers and 
winds) in any paths parallel to the spheroidal (not sperical surface 
of the earth, One surprising result is, that even when the 
azimuth of the direction does not vary, the lateral pressure to 
the right is not (as the adherents of Bzer’s law suppose) 
greatest fora motion along the meridian, nor has it the value 
indicated by the law for all azimuths, but it depends on the 
value of the azimuth, and, with conditions otherwise equal, it is 
greatest for a motion towards the east, and least for a motion 
towards the west. With regard to vertical pressure of a body 
moving along the earth’s surface, M. Finger finds that in con- 
sequence of the earth’s rotation alone, even if the temperature 
and vapour conditions did not vary, there would be an influence 
of wind-dlrection on the state of the barometer, small, indeed, 
but in the case of strong winds by no means to be negleted, so 
that a higher barometer would correspond to the east winds, a 
lower to, the west. 


A REGISTERING “physiological balance” has recently been 
devised by M. Redier, at the instance of M. Grandeau, for an 
agronomic station, its object being to represent in curves the 
gains or losses of weight of any matter (soil, plant, animal, &c.) 
placed in one of ils scales. With three of these instruments 
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(one carrying bare soil, another a plant in the same soil exposed 
to air, and the third a similar plant, but with its stem passing 
up through a covering obturator), and with a dry and a wet 
registering thermometer, M, Grandeau hopes to be able to 
settle some important questions relating to quantity of water 
required bya given species, transpiration, quantity of evaporation 
from ground under various conditions, &c. 


THE additicns to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Macaque Monkey (Alfacacus cynontolous) 
from India, presented by Miss Gaver; a Bonnet Monkey (./a- 
cacus radiaius) from India, presented by Mr. G. B. Southern; a 
Sozemmerring’s Antelope (Gazella semmerring7) from Abyssinia 
an Arabian Gazelle (Gace/la aradica) from Arabia, presented by 
Capt. F. Cotton ; an Emu (Dromecus nove-hollandic) from New 
South Wales, presented by Mr. F. Green; a Slender-billed 
Cockatoo (Cacatua ¢enzirostris) from South Australia, presented 
by Major M. Pasley, R.A.; Crested Ground Parrakeet 
(Calopsitta novie-hollandig) from Australia, presented by Mr. 
Salisbury Baxendale ; a Purple-faced Moukey (Semnopithecus 
Jeucoprymnus) from Ceylon, deposited. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Bulletin de VP Académie Royule des Sciences de Belgique, No. 3. 
On the pension-fund of widows of officers of the Belgian army, 
by M. Liagre.—Some curious examples of discontinuity in analysis 
(continued), by M. Plateau.—Reply to M. Terby’s criticism on 
the map of Mars, published in the TZerres du Ciel, by M. 
Flammarion.—Theorem on the Arquesians, by M. Saltel,— 
Applications of the method of analytical correspondence and of 
the law of decompositions to certain left curves, by the same.— 
Observations at Rome on the magnetic needle and the solar 
spots during 1875, by Abbé Spée.—Microscopic researches on 
the anatomy of the cochlea of mammalia, by M. Nuel. 

No. 4.—On the theory of continuous periodic fractions, by M. 
Le Paige.—Studies on the planet Mars (10th notice) by M. 
Terbe.—Continuation of theorems on regular polygons, by M. 
Reynemund.—Fragment of tourmaliniferons rock from pudding- 
stone of Bonsalle, by MM. Poussin and Renard, 

No. 5.—Application of the rhe-electrometer to the lightning- 
conductors of telegraphs, by M. Melsens;—Some remarks on 
the winter of 1876-77 ; periodicity of mild winters and hot 
summers, by M, Lancaster.—On subnormal polars and radii of 
curvature of plane lines, by M. Ghysens.—Morphology of the 
dental system of human races, by M. Lambert. —Stratigraphic 
arrangement of fossil seals collected in the strata of Antwerp, 
by M. Mourlon. 
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Entomological Society, August 1.—Mr, J. W. Dunning, 
F.L.S., vice-president, in the chair.— Mr. Stevens exhibited speci- 
mensof 7eretrius picifes, Fab., one of the Histeridz taken ona 
fence at Norwood. He also remarked on the appearance of a 
second braod of Colias Edusa, of which he had observed several 
males.—Mr. F. Smith exhibited (on behalf of Dr, Bennett of 
Sydney, who was present at the meeting), a fine pair of the 
beautiful and rare Lupholus Rennettii, Gestro., from Vule 
Island, New Guinea. It had been described under that name in 
the Axnali di Alus. Civ, di Genova, viii, 1876.—The secretary 
exhibited a specimen of an insect forwarded to him by Mr. 
Bewicke Blackburn, who stated that a large field of mangolds 
belonging to the Knight of Kerry, in the island of Valentia, 
had been totally destroyed by it. It was believed to be the 
larva of some Coleopterous insect, but in consequence of the 
imperfect condition of the specimen, it could not be determined. 
—Mr. R. A. Ogilvie forwarded (through Mr. Douglas), speci- 
mens of an insect found in great quantities in a jar of pickles 
(piccalilly), devouring the pieces of cauliflower in the jar. Prof, 
Westwood had pronounced them to be the dipterous Drosophila 
cellaris, an insect commonly found in cellars and cupboards, 
delighting in stale beer, wine, &c. In answertoa question asked 
by Mr, Ogilvie, he said that the eggs were laid in the pickle-jar, 


and not in the cauliflowers before they were pickled.—Mr., 
Douglas also forwarded a letter from Mr, A. H. Swinton, of 
Guildford, inclosing a specimen of A/yrmica ruginodis, which, on 
being placed under a wine glass, stationed itself near the rim, 
head downwards, and rapidly vibrating the abdomen, continued 
“an intense noise,” resembling the spiracular piping of the 
dipteron, Sy77//a pipiens.Mr. Enock remarked that a specimen 
of a spider taken by himself at Hampstead, and exhibited at 2 
previous meeting by Sir Sydney Saunders as Atypus sudzeri had 
been since submitted to the Rev. O, Pickard, Cambridge, who 
stated that it was certainly not 4. scdzer?, but probably 4. ecAii, 
Cambridge, which he believed to be the same as 4. picers, 
Thorell, though he was not certain as the only specimen he had 
examined of A. deckiz was a female, and until he could obtain 
the other sex, he could not give a decided opinion, He added 
that he would be glad if collectors in the Hampstead locality 
would search for the males during the next autumn and winter, 
as it would help him to clear up the difficulty as to the species. 
A discussion then took place with reference to the exhibition by 
Mr. Jenner Weir, at the last meeting, of a specimen of Cicadz 
montana, which was reported to have been distinctly heard to 
stridulate, notwithstanding that the insect was a female, and also 
that the species was one of which even the males were not known 
to stridnlate. Mr. Weir stated that he had, since the last 
meeting, again visited the New Forest, and had seen in the 
possession of Mr. James Gulliver two specimens of C, montana, 
and he was assured by Mr. Gulliver that the fact of it stridu- 
lating was well known to him, and that he was guided by the 
sound so made, in effecting the capture. Mr. Champion said 
that he himself bad captured the insect, and had distinctly heard 
a loud buzzing noise, but whether that sound was caused by the 
males or females he could not say. Mr, Dunning considered 
that farther evidence was wanting to prove stridulation in the 
females.—The following papers were communicated, viz. : Notes 
on the new and rare species of SAkingide in the Museum of the 
Royal Dublin Society, with remarks on Mr. Butler’s recent 
revision of the family, by W. F. Kirby.—Descriptions of new 
genera and species of Cryftocephalide, by J. S. Baly.—Descrip- 
tions of new species of C/eridz, by the Rev. H. S. Gorham, 


GENEVA 


Society of Physics and Natural History, May 3.—Prof. 
Plantamour gave the results of the determination of the difference 
of longitude between the observatory of Zurich and the geodetic 
stations of the Gabris (Canton Appenzell), and of the Pfander 
(Austrian Vorarlberg), at which he has worked with MM. R. 
Wolf and Oppolzer. The two last observers hzve had to gnard 
against the influence of the electric register on the rate of their 
pendulum, which was sometimes affected to the extent of one- 
tenth of a second.—Prof, Plantamour also referred to a par- 
ticular fact which has been manifested by the corresponding 
observations made by him at Geneva, and by Col. Orffat Munich, 
and where the instants marked are influenced by the inclination 
to right or left of the head of the observer, according to the 
position he must take to apply his eye to the telescope. There 
is here a physiological or psychological phenomenon which de- 
serves attention, 

VIENNA 


Imperial Academy of Sciences, June 14.—Action of 
bromine on phloroglacin, by M. Benedikt.—On the means of 
acid formation in the animal system, and on some phenomena of 
blocd-serum, by M. Maly.—A new proof of Pohlke’s funda- 
mental proposition, by M. Pelz.—On a proposition relating to 
the theory of the higher equations, and on development ot the 
root expression of a quadratic equation, by M. Zimels.—Testing 
of a method for determination of the water in silicates, by M. 
Sip6cz.—On formation of pimelin acid in action of a mixture of 
hydroxide and cyanide of potassium on bromide of amylene, by 
M. Bauer, The Ceelenterata, Echinodermata, and Worms of the 
Austro-Hungarian North Polar Expedition, by M. Marerzell, — 
On the spots in the xylema of leafy and resinous trees, by M. 
Kreuz. 

June 21.—Orthoptera of Senegal, by M. Krauss.—On the 
probable connection of the wind with the period of sun-spots, by 
M. Hornstein.—On the determination of the value of a circle 
by an immediate method, by M. Georgievicz.—Observations on 
the nerves of the cornea and their vessels, by M1. Kénigstein.— 
On the influence of the earth’s rotation on the movements of 
any kind parallel to the earth’s spheroidal surface, especially 
the currents of rivers and winds, by M. Finger. 
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July 12,—On the fresh-water fishes of South-Eastern Brazil 
(4th part), by M. Steindachner.—On the recurrence of two 
different kinds of bundles of vessels in the kidneys, by M. 
Drasch.—On the compounds of the camphor group, by M. 
Kachler.—On the substances besides anthracene occurring in 
crude anthracene, on carbazol, and on the behaviour of camphor 
to hydrate of chloral, by M. Zeidler.—Theory of the functions 
Cu,(x), by M. Gegenbauer.—On intermediate cells in the large 
antheridium cell of the pollen grain of some Coniferx, by M. 
Tomaschek.—On the properties of dialysed egg albumen, by 
M. Laptschinsky.—The volcano of Monteferru, in Sardinia, by 
M. Doelter.—On a relation corresponding to the linear differen- 
tlal equations of the second order, by M. Winckler.—On the 
light line in the prism-cells of some seed envelopes, by M. 
Junowicz.—The Salse of Sassuolo, the origin of aptychous me, 
and the Mediterranean flora in its relation to the bottom deposits, 
by M. Fuchs.—‘The stand-aneroid barometer, by M. Schell. 

July 19.—On the chemical reaction of the visual nerves and 
the retina, by M. Chodin.—The fossil flora of Parschlug in 
Steiermark, by M. v. Ettingshausen.—On the orbit of the 
Loreley (165), by M. Gruss.—The development of the embryo 
of Asplenium Shepherdi, Spr., by M. Vouk.—On idryl, by M. 
Goldschmidt.—On the behaviour of some resins and resinous 
acids In distillation over zinc powder, by M. Clamician.—On 
derivatives of isatin, by M. v. Somaruga.—On cinchonin, by M, 
Skraup.—Action of water on haloid compounds of alcohol 
radicals, by M. Niederist.—Action of nitric acid on trimethyl 
carbinol, by M. Haitinger.—Action of weak affinities on aldehyde, 
by M. Lieben.—Researches on fluorescence, by M. Mach.— 
Tenacity and elasticity of vegetable textures and organs, by M. 
Wiesner. —Analysis of the sulphur springs at Baden, near Vienna, 
by M. Kretschy.—On the spectra of the chemical elements and 
thelr compounds, by M. Ciamician.—Contributions from chemical 
laboratory in Brann.—Influence of temperature on galvanic 
conductivity of liquids, by MM. Exner and Goldschmiedt.— 
Behaviour of taurine in the system of birds, by M. Cech.—On 
peculiar products of mykotic keratitis with the reaction of amy- 
loid, by M. Frisch —On heat conductivity of cotton, wool, and 
silk, by M. Schuhmeister.—Anatomy of the optic thalami and 
neighbourhood, by M. Schnopfhagen.—On the laws of nerve- 
excitation, by M. Fleischl. 


Paris 


Academy of Sciences, August 20.—M. Peligot in the chair, 
—The following papers were read :—Meridian observations of 
smal] planets at the Greenwich and Paris observatories, during 
the second three months of 1877, communicated by M. 
Leverrier.—Observations on a recent work of M. Hebert, 
relative to the exceptional winter of 1576-7, by M. Faye. The 
phenomena are attributed by M. Hebert to a succession of 
strokes of sirocco with descending whirling motion, which have 
communicated the heat and drought characteristic of them. 
Forty-one distinct gyrations were observed in December alone, 
The sirocco stroke, which caused the very mild dry weather in 
the beginning of the year, belonged to three great cyclones 
which came, like all the others, from the Atlantic.—Examina- 
tion of documents relative to a scientific expedition to Peru in 
1735 to 1743, by M. De la Gournerie. The documents contain 
what is perhaps the first reference to platina, also references to 
M. Bonguer’s celebrated memoirs, on attraction of mountains, 
not known till ten years afterwards (1749).—On an example 
of reduction of Ahelian integrals with elliptic functions, by Prof. 
Cayley.—Properties common to supply pipes, canals, and rivers, 
with uniform 7:‘vz7e (continued), by M. Boileau, The influence 
of resistance of the walls on the decrease of velocity of the 
liquid sheets (starting with the principal liquid thread) is 
proportional to the square root of the intensity of this resist- 
ance.—The plague in 1877; third reappearance in Bagdad ; 
two centres of origin in Persia; by Dr. Tholozan.— 
Results obtained by application of sulphide of carbon to vines 
attacked by phylloxera, by M. Allies.—Discovery of a new 
planet by Mr, Watson (telegram from Mr. Joseph Henry).— 
Discovery of two sstellites of Mars by Mr. Fall, at Washington, 
by Mr. Henry.—On a stellar system in rapid proper motion, by 
M. Flammarion. The stars in question (which are considerably 
apart) are 7510 B.A.C, and 2510 % (the second is double). 
They move in the same direction and with nearly the same 
velocity, which exceeds much the ordinary average of proper 
motions. The direction of motion is nearly opposite to that of 
the sun’s translation in space.—On the characters of flames 


Charged with saline powder, by M. Gouy, ‘The observations 
Seem to show that there is at the base of the flame a very thin 
ayer, where the temperature is much higher than in the flame 
tself.—Researches on the chromates, by M. Etard.— Cerebral 
anemia and congestion produced mechanically in animals, by 
attltude or by a gyratory movement, by M. Salathé. Rabbits 
kept in a vertical position, with head up, showed, after some 
time, symptoms of syncope, also convulsions. Respiration and 
heart-beats finally ceased. Reversal of position quickly restored 
the animal, Centrifugal force (the animal being rotated on a 
board) gave mucb more rapid cerebral anzemia or congestion, 
according as the head or feet were towards the centre of the 
board’s motion. While it took about ten minutes to produce 
death by cerebral anzemia thus, it generally took at least double 
to produce it by congestion.—On the coloration of the optic 
elements in the Locusta viridissima, by M. Chatin. There 
is a considerable similarity to the same parts ‘in crustacea, 
—Phenomena which accompany metamorphosis in the Zzdel- 
luta depressa, by M. Jousset de Bellesme. It is by swal- 
lowing air and storing it in its alimentary canal that the 
Libellula obtains the force necessary to accomplish most of its 
transformations (displacement of the wing, &c.). The mecha- 
nism is probably general in this class of animals.—Observations 
on falling stars of the month of August, by M. Chapelas. The 
number observed is the smallest since 1837.—On ‘the heat which 
may be liberated by movement of meteorites through the 
atmosphere, by M. Govii—The upper Devonian limestones of 
the north of Franre, by M. Gosselet.—On the physiological 
balance and its applications, by M.Grandeau. This instrument 
is to represent by curves the gains or losses of weight of any 
matter (soil, plant, animal, &c.), placed in one of the scales. 
M. Gosselin submitted for inspectlon a new densimeter, consisting 
of a small wooden rule suspended by a wire connected to a non- 
central point init. Avcertain weight is placed at the end of the 
longer arm, and a piece of the body to be examined is hung from 
the shorter arm so as to give horizontal equilibrium. Then this 
piece is immersed in water and the weight on the longer arm is 
displaced till equilibrium is restored, The weight then indicates 
the density by its position on the scale. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1877 


NATURE AND CONSTITUTION OF MAN 


A Philosophical Treatise on the Nature and Constitution 
of Man, By George Haris, LL.D., F.S.A. (London : 
George Bell and Sons, 1877.) 


R. HARRIS has long been known as one of those 
social scholars who combine with much modern 
learning a great deal of the learning of the ancients. He 
is essentially an antiquary in science, and he has obviously 
collected and brought under ready command a fine array 
of authorities of various schools of thought and of many 
centuries. Inthe two handsome volumes which now lie 
before us, Dr, Harris has collected a rich store of the 
historical work of which he is so fond, bearing on the 
history of man in relation to his life and his physical and 
mental constitution. The author tells us in the preface 
that the object of his work is “to afford a comprehensive 
and complete survey of the nature of man as regards his 
intelligent being; to exhibit the direct and immediate 
connexion of each department in his constitution, with its 
corresponding relation ; and to demonstrate the uniform 
mechanism of the whole as one entire and consistent 
system.” 

In the first of these volumes we meet with a preliminary 
dissertation containing ‘‘ certain collateral considerations 
and conclusions concerning the nature of man;” and 
touching on such details as ‘‘the origination and produc- 
tion of animated bodies,” “ the constitution of animated 
bodies,” “‘man in relation to both substance and spirit,” 
“essence of spiritual being and the nature of the soul,” 
“ operations of spiritual beings,” and similar topics. A 
good way further on in this volume we reach the first 
“book,” which treats on “the medial nature and consti- 
tution of man,” and which, under the five heads of “ sen- 
sation, emotion, appetite, passion, and affection,” brings 
the volume to its close. 

In the second volume we have first put before us, in 
“book the second ” the subject of “the moral nature and 
constitution of man.” This is discussed under three 
heads—“ moral disposition and character,” “the moral 
desires,” “ the conscience.” Finally, in the same volume we 
have the third and last book treating on “the mental nature 
and constitution of man,”and embracing under the different 
subdivisions “the intellectual faculties,” “the faculty of 
understanding,” “the faculty of reason,” “the faculty of 
genius,” “the memory,” “the concurrent operation and 
reciprocal influence of the various medial, moral, and 
mental endowments and powers of the soul,” and ‘‘mental 
discipline and cultivation.” 

We have given the outline of these volumes in the 
order in which they are set forth, because it affords 
the best account of the matter of the volumes. None 
but a steady reader willtake the trouble to go through 
so many pages of two closely reasoning volumes on sub- 
jects abstruse and confessedly difficult, and we who have 
steadily gone through them may therefore venture to 
pilot others on the way. 

As we lay down the volumes we find the difficulties of 
reviewing them very considerable. If we were dealing 
with the works of a less earnest man than George Harris 
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we should have no difficulty in finding some faults in 
every page. If we did not understand, or did not think 
that we do understand what he means by all the toil he 
has expended on these two books, we might say that the 
toil was all labour lost, and that to the making of books 
there is no end. Ina word there is scope in the volumes 
for the critic of all minds all intelligences and all senti- 
ments. The scholar might question the history, the 
experimentalist the science, the /7//crateur the style, the 
meta physician the metaphysic ; and all, within common 
rules of criticism, might be severe and at the same time 
fair. 

The truth as it seems to us is that Dr. Harris in the 
whole of his work has not really endeavoured to set forth 
any new and original idea of his own absolutely, while yet 
he has, at the same time, proceeded on an idea which is 
not destitute of originality. He has striven like a true 
antiquarian to tocus in his own mind the learning of 
others old and new and best on the subjects upon which 
he is treating, and then he has tried to plant on his pages 
his own view as a compound of the complete study. The 
conception is erudite and laborious to a singular and 
almost painful labour. It is a work in character with the 
mental form of a man who has been engaged all his life 
in judicial pursuits (as by the way is the case with Dr. 
Harris), and while, therefore, it is free of all fancy, it gives 
no such indication of individual analysis as shall separate 
his idea of what he has read from his idea of any one 
person whom he has read. He tells us, in fact, that 
“during the progress of the work many hundreds of 
minds have been dissected by the author,” but he does 
not tell us the further truth, because he is obviously un- 
conscious of the fact, that he has tried to make one 
dissection out of the whole. 

We have said that in the mode of constructing the 
chapters of these volumes there is an originality in deal- 
ing with the accumulated learning of previous authors. 
Another feature which is quite novel in literature is also 
introduced by the author. He has laid other living 
authors under contribution, and whether they agree with 
him or differ from him he has published their views as 
he received them, ¢otidem verbis. In these cases he has 
submitted his text, in proof, to the writers whose views he 
solicited, and having obtained their opinions he has 
tacked them on to the text in notes. In this manner we 
have presented to us the views of a number of authorities 
on many of the most curious and important points in the 
natural histories of men and animals. Let us give one 
illustration, 

In the chapter on the faculty of understanding in the 
second volume Dr. Harris discusses or rather considers 
the question whether inferior animals surpass the human 
animal in any particular faculty. He reasons that they 
do and adduces in proof of his opinion “the almost 
intuitive knowledge which certain animals seem to pos- 
sess of the virtues of particular herbs, as also of other 
substances, earths and mineral waters, to which they 
resort, successfully, in cases of sickness or bodily injury. 
Their discernment in this respect,’ he adds, “is probably 
owing to the great acuteness and perfection of their 
sensorial organs, which also enable them to detect and 
avoid poisons.” 

So much for the opinion of the author himself on this 
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nice point. But he is not content to let the reader 
rest on one opinion. He courts the views of nine other 
authorities who, he thinks, may throw some light on the 
subject. In this way we get opinions on one point of 
science rendered by men who are writing purely from 
their own knowledge without being aware that any one 
else is adding a word on the topic under consideration, 
viz., whether inferior animals have any special faculty 
which man has not. The result is very curious. 

Darwin, one of the authorities consulted, doubts the 
opinion altogether. He knows of no facts making it 
probable that animals perceive any qualities that are not 
perceived by us. He does not believe that any animal 
knows what herbs are poisonous, except through expe- 
rience during former generations, by which an inherited 
association or instinct has been acquired against any 
particular herb. Quatrefages admits the view of the author 
to a certain extent, and in some cases he believes it to be 
necessary to admit the intervention of instinct, but he is evi- 
dently very doubtful on the subject. Richardson doubts the 
assertion altogether that animals resort to earths or mineral 
waters as remedies. He also doubts whether animals avoid 
poisonous vegetables, except in instances where the sub- 
stances they refuse are distinctly odorous. He adds that 
the evidence on the subject in favour of the animal over 
the man is very small when it is carefully analysed; and 
certainly in regard to the avoidance of poisons by the 
inferior animals, the faculty, “as he found by direct 
observation, is extremely limited.” 
the detection of odorous substances. 
that the statement as made by the author is 
and erroneous.” 
knowledge can be applied to animals, but agrees that 
their senses are “in some respects more acute; also, 
perhaps, very different from ours.” 

These are negative or opposing views to those expressed 
by Dr. Harris himself on the subject of the special 
faculties of the inferior animals. But headds the opinions 
of other authors which go with his own on the point, and 
in some instances are more determinately expressed. The 
late Mr. Alfred Smee, Mr. Serjeant Cox, Dr. Carter 
Blake, and Mr. Wood are on the side of our author. 

We have selected but one example of this incidental 
inflow of thought from other minds into Mr. Harris’s 
pages. We could have found many more illustrations, 
some of which are of equal interest, and we have no 
doubt that in a future day, when all the writers are silent, 
as, alas! some already are, these footnotes will be quoted— 
as extracts from letters of past men are quoted now—as 
evidences of thought quite unpremeditated, but still as 
correct reflexes of the minds that gave them forth. 

We turn to the chapter on “The Faculty of Genius,” 
in the third book as a good illustrative type of the 
chapters generally. Dr. Harris here strives to fix a 
definition to the word genius. In accordance with his 
rule, he gives the definitions of many scholars and meta- 
physicians respecting genius, and thereupon he adds his 
own definition. “The faculty of genius,” he says, “ may 
be defined to be that power of the mind whereby it is 
able to produce results which cannot be attained by the 
common and ordinary faculties for receiving knowledge 
and reasoning upon it.” Genius, therefore, produces 
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It extends only to} 


Lubbock doubts whether the word. 
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however energetically they may be employed, could pro- 
duce—results which are quite beyond the sphere of such 
ordinary faculties, “and of a nature altogether different 
from anything produced by them.” “ Thus,” he continues, 
“while by understanding and reason we receive ideas and 
compare them, by genius we are enabled to create them 
anew altogether, through the original combinations which 
we accomplish. While the former faculties only enable 
us to import and to select our wares, the latter enables us 
to make them ourselves.” 

From this definition the author proceeds to state that 
the faculty of genius, like that of understanding and 
reason, will be found to be constituted of certain inde- 
pendent capacities. ‘These he classifies under different 
heads, viz., the capacity for wit ; the capacity for taste ; 
the capacity of organisation ; and the illustration of the 
nature of these capacities, under the last of which heads 
there is appended a most interesting note by De Sainte 
Croix. Further on he writes under other heads, on the 
distinctive functions, operations and appliances of each 
of the different capacities of genius ; the corresponding 
characters in the action of each of these capacities; on 
art as the especial province of the faculty of genius; on 
the extent and limit of the operations of genius. 

Here, in summary, is the scope of this essay of our 
author on genius, From his point of view, that genius 
is a special faculty belonging to a particular class of men, 
it is an admirable treatise in itself. It ought to have 
been supplemented by a special chapter on genius in 
relation to families and races, without which chapter it 
may be considered, by some, to be diffuse, uncemented, 
and unsymmetrical ; an edifice that may easily fall down 
and is not artistically laid out. For all that it is a com- 
manding construction, wanting in genius but elaborate in 
labour. It is, in fact, a striking illustration of one of the 
author’s own definitions. The best part of the essay is that 
in which the attempt is made to prove that the faculty of 
genius is especially connected with art. It will occur to 
all who think on this matter that there is in the ideaa 
If it should be true, 
the admission of its truth would lead to considerable 
modification in historical appreciations of work in 
science. It strikes us at once, as we glance back at the 
history of science, that the true men of genius in science 
have all been strongly imbued with artistic feeling and 
knowledge, and it strikes us also that some men who are 
known only as artists in literature or painting, or other 
true art, have made very singular and original contri- 
butions to science. But the theme is too fruitful of 
suggestion to be followed out here. We leave it for the 
study of those who have leisure as well as learning. 

We replace Dr. Harris’s volumes on our shelves in a 
convenient place for handy reference, and we commend 
others who have to think, write, and speak on the subjects 
submitted for study to do the same. They will often find 
the matter most useful as well as interesting, and although 
at times they may wish that the exposition had been less 
laboured, they will be grateful to an author who has 
spared neither time, nor labour, nor expense, to give them 
“the work of his life.” We add, without hesitation, that 
Dr. Harris’s work, though it be little read in this age 
of luxurious reading, will remain to be read as one of the 
solid and enduring additions to English learned literature. 
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SCIENCE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


The Argentine Republic. Written in German by Richard 
Napp, assisted by several Fellow-writers, for the 
Central Argentine Commission on the Centenary 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. With several maps, 
(Buenos Ayres, 1876.) 

Physikalische Beschretbung der argentinischen Republik, 
nach eigenen und den vorhandenen fremden Beo- 
bachtungen entworfen. Von Dr. Hermann Burmeister. 
Erster Band: die Geschichte der Entdeckung und die 
geographische Skizze des Landes enthaltend. (Buenos 
Aires, 1875.) 

Acta dela Academia Nacional de Ciencias Exactas exts- 
tente en la Universidad de Cérdova, Tomo 1, (Buenos 
Aires, 1875.) 

Los Caballos Fésiles dele Pampa Argentina, Descriptos 
por Dr. Hermann Burmeister, Director del Museo Ptb- 
lico de Buenos Aires. 
Superior Gobierno de la Provincia de Buenos Aires, 
para ser presentada en la Exposicion de Filadelfia, 
Con viit. LAminas Litografiadas, (Buenos Aires, 1875.) 


N several previous occasions ! we have alluded to the 
excellent work in science accomplished by Prof- 
Burmeister, or under his supervision, since that eminent 
German naturalist took up his residence in the Argentine 
Republic, A batch of books, which has now, we regret 
to say, been lying before us for some time, testifies to his 
unabated activity in the good cause, and requires a few 
words of acknowledgment and explanation. The first of 
these, originally written in German by Richard Napp, but 
translated for the benefit of the Anglo-Americans, gives a 
general physical and commercial account of the Argen- 
tine Republic, prepared on the occasion of the Centenary 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. 


a good deal of information, and will be useful to the many 
Angl--Saxons who are now settling in various parts of the 
country of which it treats, 

Next we have the first volume of a complete physical 
description of the Argentine Republic, by Dr. Burmeister 
himself, which when finished will, as we understand from 
the introduction, contain a much more complete account 
of this extensive territory and its products than any work 
that has yet appeared. The present portion of it gives us 
the history of the discovery of the country and an account 
of its physical geography. Subsequent volumes will con- 
tain a general részmé of its natural history and geology. 
A French edition as well as a German will be issued, and 
a folio atlas will contain the necessary illustrations. 

The third work on our list is the first volume of the 
“Acta” of the National Academy of Sciences of Cor- 
dova, which, as we have explained to our readers on 
former occasions, has been recently re-constituted under 
Dr. Burmeister’s directorship. 1t contains contributions 
to science by some of the members of the new profes- 
soriate, the organisation of which has caused our excel- 
lent friend so much embarrassment. Dr. Stelzner and 
Dr. Brachebusch treat of various points in the geology 
and mineralagy of the Argentine Republic. Dr. D. C. 
Berg contributes an essay on the Lepidoptera of Pata- 
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gonia, based upon collections made during an excursion 
to that country in 1874. 

Lastly, we have an excellent memoir by Dr. Bur- 
me’ster on the Fossil Horses of the Pampas formation 
written in Spanish and German, and prepared, as it 
appears, on the occasion of the International Exhibition 
of Philadelphia, Eight well-executed lithographic plates 
illustrate this important work, which is executed in the 
same style as other excellent essays of the indefatigable 
author that we have already noticed on former occasions. 
An Appendix contains a complete list of the mammals of 
the Quaternary Pampian formation, remains of which are 
contained in the Public Museum of Buenos Ayres. From 
this it appears that between fifty and sixty species are 
represented more or less perfectly in this unparalleled 
series, amongst which are many specimens that, in spite 
of the richness of our own palzontological collections, 
might well excite the envy of Prof. Owen and Mr. 
Waterhouse, 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries. Part 
HL—RKeport of the Commission for 1873-74 and 
1874-75. (Washington Government Printing-office, 
1876.) 

THIS volume is quite as interesting as any of those which 

have preceded it, whilst the amount of reliable information 

it brings to a focus, not only regarding the fish and 
fisheries of the United States, but of the fisheries of 

Great Britain, Sweden, Prussia, Holland, France, and 

Russia, is remarkable ; nor are the historical observa- 

tions on the condition of the fisheries among the ancient 

Greeks and Romans, and on their modes of salting and 

pickling fish less interesting. The volume is throughout 

so rich in staustics and details of piscicultural labour that 
we feel embarrassed as to what part of it to notice first ; 
to give a detailed account of the contents is simply 
impossible in anything like the space we can afford, As 
readers of NATURE may be aware, the present volume is 
one of a series having for its object an exposition of the 
present state of the American fisheries, and in particulur 
showing the extent to which the seas and waters of the 

United States have been over-fished, and how far the 

systems of artificial fish culture at present in vogue 

provide a remedy for the reckless spoliation of the waters 
which has been going on for the last twenty years, 

Familiar as we are with the figures of fish-culture, so far 

as they are locally applicable to British enterprise, and 

whether in respect of oysters or salmon, any details we can 
give are utterly dwarfed by the fabulous-looking figures 
applicable to what has been achieved in America. The 
young salmon which have been thrown into the River Tay 
from the Stormontfield hatching-ponds since the beginning 
of the experiments in 1853 upto the present time, will not 
be equal to the operations of one season on the Upper 

Sacramento; in 1875 the salmon eggs collected numbered 

11,000,000, making a bulk of eighty bushels, and weighing 

nearly ten tons! ‘Ihese eggs, so carefully packed that 

only a small percentage was wasted, have been largely 
distributed over America, and will doubtless ultimately 
add largely to the fish supply of the United States, 
Another fish which has been subjected to the mani- 
pulations of the pisciculturists on a positively gigantic 
scale is the shad, Adosa sapidissinta, and the fish locally 
known as the “alewife,” Pomolobus pseudo-harengus, 

These fishes were at one time (forty years since) exceed- 

ingly abundant in the Potomac river, so much so that as 

many as 22,500,000 shad and 750,000,000 alewife were 
captured in six wecks’ time. Only a small percentage of 
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these numbers can now be taken. Enormous quantities of 
shad have been bred from the egg and sent into the 
waters in order to renew the supply ; many millions of 
healthy young fish are thus annually added to the stack, 
and fresh rivers are now being populated with shad. 

Another fish to which the commission has of late 
directed its attention is the carp, Cyprinus carpio, and var. 
It is a fish which is thought to be eminently calculated 
for the warmer waters of America, and especially suited 
to the mill-ponds and sluggish rivers and ditches of the 
south. Some most interesting information is given about 
the carp and its numerous varieties, but it is too detailed 
for quotation, Another noteworthy feature of American 
fish-culture is the transport, in “an aquarium car,” ta the 
coast and inland waters of California, of various fishes 
and crustaceans of North America, in order to test the 
question of whether they could be acclimatised in the 
warmer latitudes of the Pacific. The first experiment 
failed through an accident on the railway, but on June 
12, 1874, the car arrived safely with its interesting freight. 
Out of a lot of 150 lobsters which were placed in the 
aquarium car, only four, however, were left alive on reach- 
ing San Francisco Bay, and these were put into the sea 
at Oakland Wharf, nine days after they had been taken 
from the Atlantic Ocean. It is thought probable that the 
four specimens did not ultimately live, but as two of the 
four were big with spawn it is probable the eggs would 
come to maturity, as the death of the parent does not kill 
the spawn. Lobster eggs, unlike fish ova, are fructified 
before they leave the body of the animal. 

An interesting account is given in the present volume 
of the American oyster fisheries. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Zhe Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents, Netther can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice 1s taken of anonymious communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep therr letters as 
short as possible, The pressure on his space ts so great that it 
zs imposstble otherwise to ensure the app.arance even of com- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 


Indian Rainfall and Sun-spots 


SINCE my last communication to you on the above:subject I 
have had some correspondence with Mr. Hill, the meteorological 
reporter to the North-West Provinces, in the course of which he 
has given me a more definite account of the results of his inves- 
tigations. The outcome of our joint researches may be broadly 
stated as follows :—In years of maximum sun-spot the summer 
rainfall is adove and the winter rainfall delow the average, while 
in years of mimimum sun-spot the reverse conditions hold, viz., 
the summer rainfall is de/ow and the winter rainfall advve the 
average. ; 

Though the preceding hypothesis can only be considered at 
present in the hght of a probability, it is considerably strength- 
ened by the fact that, unknown to each other, Mr. Hill and 
myself have each taken it as the basis of our separate, and until 
recently, independent lines of inquiry. Mr, Hill has already 
sent in a short report to Government of the results of his own 
investigations, which he roughly states in the followmg words :— 
“TJ have examined the rainfall of Benares, Allahabad, Agra, 
Bareilly, Roorkee, Dehra, Mussoorie, and Naini Tal, since 1861, 
and I find that on the average the ¢o¢a] annual rainfall of the 
Maximum sun-spot years 1861, 1869, 1870, and 1871, is about 
14 per cent. above the average for the whole period, and that of 
the minimum group 1866, 1867, and 1868, about 4 per cent. 
below it. On the other band, when only the wiser rainfall is 
considered, the defect in maximum sun-spot years is about 21 
per cent. of the average winter fall, and the excess in minimum 
sun-spot years is above 20 per cent.” Unfortunately no further 
data appear to be available in the North-West Provinces, as 
during the mutiny decade, 1851-1860, no register was kept, and 
before the mutiny the Schlagintwetts took away to Germany most 
of the old rainfall records. The results, however, as far as they 


go, are in complete accordance with those I have obtained from 
a similar comparison of some of the rainfalls in Bengal. 

The chief obstacles in the way of making a thoroughly 
complete and exhaustive comparison of the rainfalls throughout 
Northern India are (1) the paucity of registers, and (2) the 
limited periods over which they extend. In the single case of 
Calcutta the latter objection does not apply, since by dint of 
some trouble I have succeeded in obtaining tle monthly as well 
as the annual falls for a period of forty years, from 1833 to 1876 
inclusive. As this comprises four complete sun-spot cycles, the 
results are extremely valuable, especially as they tend to exhibit 
what Prof. Balfour Stewart considers to be the true test of a 
physical cycle, viz., its repetition. 

I here append a comparison of the rainfall of Calcutta, for 
the months of January, February, and March, arranged in four 
groups of minimum and maximum sun-spot years, together with 
the years immediately preceding and following them (except in 
the case of the former, where the rise after the minimum is often 
very rapld). 


Minimum sun-spot groups. Maximum sun-spot groups. 


Total of each 


Years. | Boone” Years. ecotn 
inches. | 1 inches. 

1842 1836 
is! 780 | 1837 3°54 
1844 } 1838 
1854 1847 } 
1855 7:29 1848 | 6°68 
1856 1849 ( | 
1865 1859 | 
1866 12°89 1860 6°42 
1867 1861 
1875 1869 } 
0 14°60 1870 9'76 
1877 | 1871 j 

Total of all 42°58 Total of all 26°40 


| the groups. 


the groups, 


In addition to this it may be noted that the total fall during 
the same three months of the four absolute minimum sun-spot 
years 1843, 1856, 1867, and 1877 (probable minimum) is 15°98 
inches, while that of the four absolute maximum sun-spot years, 
1837, 1848, 1860, and 1870, reaches only the insignificant 
amount of 248 inches. Similar results are obtained if tbe 
month of April and the months of November and December of 
the preceding years are respectively included, thus evidently 
showing that the relation is one connected with the seasonal 
distribution of the rainfall and not merely a coincidence, resulting 
from having taken the rainfalls of special months. 

If we treat the rainfall of Dehra, from 1861 to 1577, in a 
somewhat similar manner, by taking the rainfalls of January, 
Febrnary, and the previous December, and consider 1861, 1862, 
and 1863 to approximately represent a maximum group, the 
results are as follows :— 


Minimum sun-spot groups. | Maximuia sun-spot groups. 


Total of each Total of each 


Years. | group. | Years, group. 
| inches, 86 inches. 

186 | 1861 

1860 22°] 1862 26 

1875 1869 

1876 13°3 | 70 | 10°5 

1877 1871 


I think an examination of the preceding comparisons of the 
winter rainfalls of Dehra and Calcutta (rough though they 
undoubtedly are) discloses distinct evidence of repetition in 
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unison with the sunspot periods, at all events enough to warrant 
further and more complete investigations being made on the 
point. [ will not trespass on yonr valuable space further than 
to add a similar rough indication of the inverse relation that 
holds in the case of the summer rainfalls. They will be seen to 
be greatest in years of maximum sunspot. 

In the following groups the rainfall of Dehra is taken for the 
months of June, July, August, September, and October during 
which the south-west monsoon rains fall. I give the separate 
rainfall during these months for each year, as well as the totals 
and averages. 


Maximum sun-spot groups. Minimum sun-spot groups. 


| 


Years. Inches. Totals. | Years. Inches. Totals. 
1861-914) ; 187§ | 67°2 a 
1862 go's j 1819 1876 761 § 143°3 
Average for each year 90'9 Average for each year 71°6 
1869 70°5 } 1865 | 589 
1870 ra 2 247°9 1866 670 186°5 
1871 100'2 ( 1867 60°'6 
Average for each year 82°6 Average for each year 62°1 


The averages give a mean average excess in each year in the 
maximum sun-spot groups of 19°9 inches over each year in the 
minimum groups ; a gigantic difference certainly, and apparently 
maintained pretty consistently throughout by the rainfall of each 
year. The defect in the winter rainfall of years of maximum 
sunspot and the corresponding excess in years of minimum sun- 
spot together combine to render the excess in years of maximum 
sun-spot less apparent in the total annual falls, thongh it still 
exists to a certain extent. Thie present year (at present abnor. 
mally deficient in solar activity) appears destined to fulfl the 
preceding relations to an alarming extent. The winter rain- 
fall! was unusually plentiful throughout Northern India, while, 
up to the present time, when the monsoon should be in full 
swing, the rains, except in Eastern Bengal, have been so scanty 
that unless rain falls soon and abundantly, we shall have to face 
a famine as fearful as that which is just now devastating Madras. 

E, D. ARCHIBALD 


Greening of Oysters 


Ir has long been known that oysters, when removed from the 
sea and kept artificially in shallow pits filled with salt-water, 
assume a green colour which is or was much thought of by 
epicures. While this spring at Le Croisic, at the mouth of the 
Loire, my friend, Dr. Bornet, informed Prof. Lankester and 
myself that this singular change was particularly observable in 
the oyster preserves in the neighbourhood. He was at that 
time at a loss lor anexplanation, but 1 have just received a letter 
from him in which he gives the solution of the problem, and this 
will I think be so interesting to many of the readers of NATURE, 
that I have ventured, although without his permission, to 
communicate it to them, 

‘“Asasouvenir of our meeting at Croisic, I send you some 
Corallinacee from that locahty. Several have not yet been 
deiected on the English coast, where, however, they ought to 
occur. I have added a Diatom, Navicula fusiformis, Granow, 
var. ostrearia. ‘Vhis species, whose contents are of a cobalt-blue 
colour during life, occurs in profusion in the oyster-preserves of 
Croisic, and it is because they leed on this Diatom that they 
become green. Nothing is easier than to demonstrate the fact 
by placing white oysters in a plate of sea-water containing 
nothing but Navicula fusiformis, and the ‘‘ greening” takes 
place in thirty-six hours. As often as the experiment is repeated, 
the same result follows, But why should Navicula fusiformis 
be blue, while all other Diatoms are culourless ?” 

W. T,. THISELTON DYER 


P.5.—Since this note has been in type Prof. Oliver has 
called my attention to a paper in the ‘* Mémoires de la Société 
Linnéene du Calvados,” 1824, pp. 135-158, by Benjamin Garllon, 
**Sur la cause de Ja colcration des Huitres et sur les Ani- 
malcules qui servent a leur nutrition.” These animalcules form 
masses which he compares to the green matter of Priestley, and 
as he refers them to the genus Mavicula of Bory, they are 
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no doubt identical with those which Dr. Bornet has studied, 
Gaillon refers to an earlier memoir of his own on the same 
subject published by the Academy of Sciences of Rouen, and in 
the Annales des Sciences Physiques, for 1821. Weel es 


Reproduction by Conjugation 


THE phenomenon to which Mr. Bennett alludes is, 1 presume, 
well known ; but it is not universal, though common. He will find 
illustratlons in Hassall’s ‘* British Freshwater Alyce,” where the 
zygospores aie formed in both filaments simultaneously ; ¢.¢., 
plate 19, Zygaema (Spirogyra) ; plate 38, several species of 
Tyndaridea. But in those genera in which the Zygospore is 
formed detween the filaments it would seem impossible to decide 
which is male and which is female, zg., plate 39, Zyudaridea 
conspicua, immersa, Ralfsii, and decussate; or in the genera 
Alesocarpus, plates 42-47, and Stenccarpus, plates 47-49 

GEORGE HensLow 


Strange Dream Phenomenon 


AFTER reading the interesting letter on a ‘‘ Strange Dream 
Phenomenon ” which appeared in NATuRE (vol. xvi. p. 329) it 
occurred to me that it might be worth while to put on record 
the following experience which connects in a very striking 
manner the phenomena of dreaming and subjective vision. 
Some time ago, when rather tired by overwork, I dreamt during 
the night that some one had entered my bedroom and was 
approaching the pillow under my head with the intention of 
abstracting some valuable papers which I fancied were concealed 
beneath it. I noticed in every particular the dress, stature, and 
features of the intending robber, but just as he put forward his 
hand towards the bed I began to awake, slowly at first, but with 
great celerity as soun as I perceived the figure of my dream 
walking slowly duwn the side of the bed ; wide awake now, I 
watched it reach the corner bedpust, turn round, and with 
measured noiseless step pass along the foot, till on coming 
between the window and myself it disappeared, as all the 
‘‘ ghosts ’ with which I was then afflicted were wont to do when 
shone through by the light. 

1 did not sleep any more for the rest of the night, and hence am 
perfectly certain that this was not ‘‘a dream within a dream,” 
but a clear case of a subjective vision prolonged frum the sleep- 
ng into the waking state, and thus aff srdimy evidence to prove 
the essential identity which underlies the phenomena of “ dream- 
ing dreams” and seeing “ ghosts.” AWiie ce 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE SATELLITES OF MARS.—The Paris correspondent 
of the 7zmes, writing on August 27, states that at the 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences the same day, M. 
Faye had announced the independent discovery ol the 
satellites of Mars by M. Borrelly at Marseilles, claiming 
for him even an earlier detection than was etfected at 
Washington. Prof. Watson’s name being introduced as 
the American discoverer instead of that of Prof. Asaph 
Hall, it is clear that the statement has arisen fron a mis- 
conception on the part of the reporter at. the sitting of the 
Academy, who has confounded the discovery of No. 174 
of the ninor-planet group, by Watson and Lorrelly, with 
that of the satellites of Mars. 

A letter from Rear-Admiral Rodgers, Superintendent 
of the Naval Observatory, Washington, to the Secretary 
of the Navy, dated August 21, furnishes particulars of the 
observations and calculations bearing upon both satellites, 
which had been made up to that date. The outer 
satellite was remarked on the 11th, but its true character 
was not certainly recognised until the 16th. On the 
following night Prof, Hall first observed the inner 
satellite. The discoveries were telegraphed to Messrs. 
Alvan Clark and Sons, at Cambridgeport, on the 18th, 
that confirmatory evidence of the existence of the satellites 
might be obtained by means of the 26-inch telescope of 
Mr. McCormick, at present in the hands of those eminent 
opticians, who succeeded in verifying Prof. Hall’s dis- 
covery, as did also Prof. Pickering and his assistants at 
Cambridge, Mass. On the rgth the discovery was 
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communicated to the Smithsonian Institution, and by it, 
to the European observatories, 

We subjoin the principal results of Prof. Newcomb’s 
calculations on the first ten days’ measures, extracted 
from a circular for which we are indebted to the 
superintendent of the U.S. Naval Observatory. 


For the outer satellite Prof. Newcomb finds :— 


Major axis of apparent orbit at distance [9°5930] ... 
Minor axis oe oS 

Major axis of orbit at distance unity... 6. 66. 4. eee 3273 
Position angles of line of apsides of apparent orbit...70°...250° 
Passage throngh west apsis (A= 250°)...Ang. rg at 16h°6 W.M.T. 


Inclination of true orbit to the ecliptic 2574 
Longitude of ascending node 82°8 
Period of revolution OF of Gbe acd 3oh. 14m. 
Hourly motion in areocentric longitude ... 11°91 
These elements give for the mass of Mars os 

3,090,000 


For the inner satellite Prof’ Newcomb finds— 


De 


Major axis of apparent orbit at distance [9°5930] ... ... 
Passage through eastern apsis(#= 70°)... Aug. 20 at 13h’o0 W.M.T. 
Wrersrordl (LF Ve NAGTGOT coe | cos cen oon nee gh. 38m°5 
Hourly motion in areocentric longitude ... > aye al 


If we refer the position of the orbit of the first satellite 
to the earth’s equator, the ascending node will be found 
to be in 46°-4, and the inclination 36°'2. The real dis- 
tances of the satellites from the centre of Mars are about 
14,500 and 5,800 miles respectively. 

Prof. Newcomb, writing to the Vew York Tribune on 
August 22, gives some particulars relating to the new 
satellites. He remarks that the first question which will 
naturally arise is, Why have these objects not been seen 
before? The answer is that Mars is now nearer to the 
earth than he has been at any time since 1845, when the 
great telescopes of the present day had hardly begun to 
be known. In 1862 when Mars was again pretty near 
to the earth, we may suppose that they were not looked 
for with the two or three telescopes which alone would 
have shown them. In 1875 Mars{was too far south of 
the equator to be advantageously observed in these 
latitudes. The present opportunity of observiny the 
planet is about the best that could possibly occur. At 
the next opposition in October, 1879, there is hope that 
the satellites may be again observed with the great 
telescope at Washington, but Prof. Newcomb thinks that 
during the following ten years, when owing to the great 
eccentricity of the orbit of Mars, he will be much further 
from the earth at opposition, the satellites may be invisible 
with all the telescopes of the world. In the present year 
it is hardly likely that they will be visible after October. 
The satellites may be considered as by far the smallest 
heavenly bodies yet known. “Jt is hardly possible to 
make anything like a numerical estimate of their 
diameters, because they are seen in the telescope only 
as faint points of light. But one might safely agree to 
ride round one of them in a railway car between two 
successive meals, or to walk round in easy stages during a 
very brief vacation. In fact, supposing the surface of the 
outer one to have the same reflecting power with that of 
Mars, its diameter cannot be much more than ten miles, 
and may be less. Altogether these objects must be 
regarded as among the most remarkable of the solar 
system.” Prof. Newcomb further points out that we may 
regard M, Leverrier’s mass of Mars as the product of a 
century of observation, and several years of laborious 
calculation by a corps of computers, while from the 
measures on four nights of the new satellites, ten minutes’ 
computation gives a mass which is in striking agreement 
with that of the illustrious astronomer of Paris, 


THE D’ANGOS COMET OF 1784.—~In continuation of our 
remarks upon this object, so long considered apocryphal 
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(NATURE, vol. xvi. p. 124), we proceed to notice an investi- 
gation by D’Arrest, undertaken in 1865. He refers toa 
somewhat confused note in Cooper’s “Catalogue of 
Cometic Orbits,” where the orbit given by D’Angos is 
introduced “‘ with no slight misgivings,” though the writer 
thought his note was “ considerably opposed to Encke’s 
statement,” on what precise grounds, however, is not very 
apparent, And D’Arrest considered the essay in Zach’s 
work may have reccived undue colouring from the editor, 
and a further proof of the non-existence of the comet is 
required, 

Deducing the sun’s places from the Tables of Hansen 
and Olufsen, D’Arrest compares the fourteen days’ obser- 
vations given by D’Angos in Bernouilli’s and Hinden- 
burg’s Magazine, with the best of two orbits calculated by 
Olbers from them, and finds what he terms “horrenden 
Abweichungen.” A similar comparison by means of 
elements selected from numerous sets computed by 
himself, exhibits also great differences, so that his first 
conclusion is identical with that arrived at by Olbers and 
Encke, the comet’s places are irreconcilable with para- 
bolic motion about the sun. On applying the general 
method of the 7heorta motus he was led to extra- 
ordinarily small distances from the earth, in perfect 
agreement with the results obtained by Encke on a 
different method of procedure, 

D’Arrest then introduces the consideration of the 
geocentric hypothesis. We are certain of cases where the 
orbiis of comets have undergone an entire change 
through the action of the planet Jupiter, and there is now, 
he urges, no difficulty in accepting the idea of an insig- 
nificant and small vaporous mass, passing with a retro- 
grade motion in such close proximity to the earth, that 
the case treated of in the “ Mécanique Céleste,” book ix. 
chap. ii., may enter. The question is a complicated one, 
and D’Arrest contents himself with examining whether in 
the series of observations of the comet, there is anything 
to contradict the hypothesis that for a time it was moving 
as a satellite of the earth. Necessarily omitting parallax, 
he finds on this geocentric assumption the following 
elements :—Time of passage by the perigee, April 15°136.49 
mean time at Paris; ascending node 90° 52’ 9” ; inclina- 
tion 43° 8’ 23"; distance of perigee from ascending node 
128° 7’ 59"; eccentricity 0°97320, and least distance from 
the earth in units of the semi-axis major of the moon’s 
orbit 382290; motion, retrograde. When now the 
comet’s distances from the earth are found from the 
observed angular motions, and again direct from the 
elliptical elements, a comparison shows that the angular 
motion with respect to the earth corresponds well with 
the law of areas, and the latitudes from this approximate 
calculation are sensibly better represented, than on the 
supposition of heliocentric motion. 

The general conclusions arrived at by D’Arrest from 
his investigation appear to be these; that the impossibility 
of the observations published by D’Angos and the obvious 
imposition previously attributed to him are not in accord- 
ance with evidence. The comet may have been moving 
for a time virtually as a satellite of the earth, or while 
passing very near to it may yet have been without the 
sphere of attraction, the definition of which is perhaps 
somewhat arbitrary. The difficulty and uncertainty 
attending further research, and the expense of time and 
labour necessary, induced D’Arrest to rest satisfied with 
having thrown a more satisfactory light on the observa- 
tions of the second comet of 1784, or at least of proving that 
asmall body moving under certain conditions might have 
occupied the positions in the heavens attributed to it. 
We have yet to give some account of a paper by Gauss 
on this subject. 


THE First CoMET OF 1877 (BORRELLY, FEBRUARY 8) 
—The elements of this comet, so far as yet published, 
appear to depend upon an interval of observation of eight 
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days only. The following orbit by Mr. Hind is founded 
on positions between February 8 and March 11 :— 


Perihelion Passage, 1877, January 19'15369, G.M.T. 


Longitude of Perihelion 
A As-ending Noie ... 
Inclination to Ecliptic... 27s 24 
Log. Perihelion Distance +. _9°9071303 
Motion—retrograde. 
There seems to be no sensible deviation from the 
parabola. 


200 4 men, Eq. 
187 15 770} 1877°0 


BIOLOGICAL NOTES 
New Work oON Birps.—We have received the 
prospectus of a new work by Dr. A. B. Mayer, 


Director of the Royal Zoological Museum of Dresden, 
to be entitled “ Abbildungen von Vogel-Skeletten,” 
in which he signifies his intention to publish, in parts, 
figures of the skeletons of rare or little-known birds. 
Each part is to contain ten plates of large quarto 
size, one of which, representing the skeleton of the 
extremely uncommon parrot from New Guinea, Dasyf- 
tilus pecgueti (Lesson) accompanies the prospectus. It 
is a photo-lithograph, and differs materially from any 
other which we have seen in one important particular, 
namely that the bones of one side only are depicted, 
which is a great advantage, as it prevents the confusion 
unavoidably associated with the repre-entation of the 
whole structure The illumination of each bone and the 
focus of every part is most satisfactory, more so in many 
respects than any drawing could possibly be. Short 
commentaries, with measurements, will accompiny each 
plate. It is proposed that Part I. shall contain figures of 
Lortculus cutacisst, Charmosyna josephine, Meropogon 
Jorstent, Paradisea papuana, Cicinurus regius, Mann- 
coata chalybea, Ptilopus speciosus, Otidiphaps nobilts, 
and Gallus bachiva (trom Celebes). In the series is also 
to be included the skeletons of the several domestic 
pigeons and fowls. We hope that Dr. Mayer will have a 
large subscription to this valuable addition to ornitho- 
logical literature. 


THE Bopy-Cavity IN THE HEAD OF VERTEBRATES. 
—It has hitherto been regarded as a point of distinction 
between the mouth, throat, and gill region of vertebrates, 
and the rest of the trunk, that in the former no splitting 
of the body wall took place in early development, while 
in the trunk the body-wall becomes sharply separated 
from the contained viscera, and a cavity arises between 
them, part of which is the peritoneal cavity. Mr. Balfour 
(Four. Anat. April, 1877) has announced the discovery 
in sharks of a head-cavity on either side of the throat, 
dividing the growing tissue into an inner and an outer wall. 
When the visceral clefts (future gill-slits, &c.) appear, 
they subdivide these cavities into smaller ones. The 
head-cavity even grows forwards as far as the eye, and 
ultimately there is a series of cavities: (1) a premandibular, 
(2) a mandibular, (3) a hyoid, (4) a series in the branchial 
arches. These cavities ultimately atrophy, but their walls 
become developed into muscles, and they answer to the 
muscle-plates of the rest of the body. Thus this discovery 
gives information of a most valuable kind as to the seg- 
mental relations of the head to the rest of the body, 
besidcs furnishing a glimpse of a primordial condition in 
vertebrates which had till now remained unknown, 


FISH- EATING BikDs.—Mr. Joseph Willcox has recorded 
an interesting observation on the crow blackbirds of 
Florida (Quiscalus purpureus), Standing on the bank of 
a river in Florida, he noticed a commotion among a 
congregation of crow blackbirds, which were anxiously 
looking into the water. A large bass was pursuing its 
favourite food, the small fry, and the latter, in their frantic 
efforts to escape, jumped out of the water, and many of 
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them fell on the land. The blackbirds, evidently experts 
at the game, immediately pounced upon the small fish, 
and swallowed them before they could get back into the 
water, (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, 1877.) 


ANTS’ DOMESTIC ANIMALS.— Prof. Leidy (Philadelphia) 
has observed colonies of 7. fava in possession of several 
kinds of insects at once. A comparatively small assem- 
blage of them had three groups, an aphis, a coccus, and 
the larva of an insect, apparently coleopterous. The 
aphides were kept in two separate herds, and these were 
separated from a herd of cocci. In a larger colony of 
ants there was a collection of aphides occupying the under 
part of one margin of a stone, for ten inches long by 
three-quarters of an inch wide. A distinct group of 
cocci, closely crowded, filled a square inch. They all 
appeared to be carefully attended to by the ants. 


A WHALE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN.—M. P. J. Van 
Beneden has made a short communication to the Aca- 
démie Royale de Belgique, published in that Society’s 
Bulletin, with reference to a letter by M. Capellini, on 
a true whale captured in the Mediterranean Sea, near 
Taranto. The Italian author suggests the new specific 
name Aatena farantina, but M. Van Beneden much 
nore reasonably thinks it most probable that it is a stray 
specimen of 2B. déscayensis. 


DIESE A le Mle. GAS SOs 


\ E last week announced briefly the death of Dr. J 

P. Gassiot, and now give some account of the prin- 
cipal scientific results obiained by him, Mr. Gassiot, 
partner in the firm of Martinez Gassiot and Co., wine 
merchants, Mark Lane, first devoted his spare time to 
electrical experiments about the year 1838. An Electrical 
Society was formed about that time in which he took an 
active part. At one of the meetings it was observed 
that when the two copper wires forming the poles of a 
powerful voltaic battery were crossed and drawn asunder 
so that the voltaic arc passed between them, the positive 
terminal became heated to incandescence, while the 
negative remained comparatively cool. This excited 
great interest in Mr, Gassiot’s mind and led him to make 
several experiments, but without thoroughly explaining 
the phenomenon. In the course of these experiments he 
procured powerful batteries, first of Daniell’s construc- 
tion, then of Grove’s, and ultimately a large water 
battery. 

lt had been observed by many writers (principally 
Continental) that while the gynamic and chemical effects 
of the voltaic battery increased in intensity in proportion 
to the increasing chemical action in the cells of the 
battery, the static effects, such as the repulsive action in 
a gold leaf or pith ball electroscope, the spark, the power 
of charging a Leyden phial, &c., were more intense when 
the battery was charged with water and had consequently 
but a feeble chemical action in the cells. This anomaly 
puzzled electricians much, and though sought to be 
explained by various hypotheses, was a great stumbling- 
block in the way of the chemical theory of the voltaic 
battery. 

Mr, Gassiot had been led to attach great value to good 
insulatiun between the cells of the battery, and he pro- 
cured to be made a Grove battery (the most powerful 
chemical battery known) of 100 glass cells, all having 
long glass stems, and separated from each other. This 
battery gave very powerful chemical results, and a voltaic 
arc of great brilliancy ; but, what was of the greatest 
importance, he found that with this battery the static 
effects, or effects of tension, were greater than those of an 
equally-sized water battery. The puzzling anomaly was 
thus explained : the reason why the chemical battery had 
seemed inferior in tension to the water battery was that 
from the effervescing liquids, the close approximation of 
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the cells, and their being moistened with good conducting 
liquids, insulation was destroyed, and no static effects at 
the terminal, or very feeble ones, were perceptible. This 
result, by far the most important of Mr. Gassiot’s labours, 
was published in the PA. Trans. of the Royal Saciety 
for 1844, p. 39. It gat rid of the strongest objection to 
the chemical theory of the pile, and brought into harmony | 
results which up to that time had appeared discordant, 

In 1852 Mr. Grove had published in the Pil. Trans, 
of the Royal Society, in a paper “ On the Electro-Chemical 
Polarity of Gases,” an account of transverse dark bands 
or strize, which he was the first to observe in the electric 
discharge. The discharges were obtained from a Ruhm- | 
korf coil, and made to pass through attenuated gases, or 
what were commonly called vacva. Mr. Gassiot made a 
vast number of experiments on these striz, the most 
important of which was that he obtained them in a | 
Torricellian vacuum with the voltaic arc, showing that | 
they did not depend on the intermittence of the discharge 
(occasioned by the contact-breaker), but accompanied all 
electric discharges 7 vacuo. There is, perhaps, some 
doubt whether the voltaic arc is absolutely continuous, or 
whether it does not produce, by its action on attenuated 
gas, something like waves (a stone thrown into water may 
be a rough simile), but at all events it is continuous in its 
inception, and in that respect quite different from the 
interrupted discharges of the contact-breaker apparatus, 
or the common electrical machine, 


Mr. Gassiot devoted himself for along time to procuring 
vacua as perfect as they could be obtained, for the 
examination of the electric or voltaic discharges, and 
proved distinctly that when the attenuation was pushed 
to a high degree of rarity, the electric disctarge would 
not pass at all, a result which had been observed by 
Morgan (Phil. Trans., vol. \xxv.), the accuracy of whose 
experiments was impugned by Davy. 

Mr. Grove, as an answer to the contact theory of the 
voltaic pile, had shown that if two polished plates, one of 
zinc, the other of copper, were approximated, but kept 
from contact by a thin film of paper or mica, and then 
separated, the electric effects, alleged to be due to the 


| contact of dissimilar metals, were produced ; it was ob- 


jected to this experiment, and not withont reason, that 
these effects might be produced by friction of the paper 
or mica, Mr. Gassiot effectually got rid of this objection 
by bringing the plates into close proximity by a delicate 
micrometer apparatus and then quickly separating them ; 


_ the same electrical results followed (P/2/, AZag., October, 


1844). 

The above are the principal of many curious results 
obtained by Mr. Gassiot. While thus giving up his 
leisure time to science, he was a diligent and successful 
man of business and a liberal promoter of, and contribu- 
tor to, all useful scientific and benevolent objects, some of 
which we mentioned in our previous notice, 


THE SPECTRUM OF NOVA CYGNI 


2 the AZonatsbericht of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin (May, 1877), Herr Vogel, the eminent 
astronomer, publishes the details of his investigatons of 
the spectrum of the new star in Cygnus, and whilst ex- 
pressing his own views with regard to the physical con- 
dition of the star, enters upon a Criticism of those of 
other observers. err Vogel observed the spectrum on 
sixteen different nights ; the first observation was made 
on December 5, when the star was of 4°5 magnitude; 
the last on March 10, when the magnitude was only | 
8°3. 
ee Vogel’s observations show that the spectrum of 
the new star was a continuous one, showing numerous 
dark lines and bands and several bright lines. The 
intensity of this continuous spectrum, which at first was 
very brilliant, decreased rapidly, so that three months 
after the discovery of the star it was only partly visible, 
and even that pirt was very faint. The decrease of in- 
tensity did not spread evenly over the whole spectrum ; 
the blue and violet rays grew fainter far more rapidly 
than the green and yellow rays. The red part of the 
spectrum, which already during the first observations was . 
very dim ard crossed by broad absorption bands, soon dis- 
appeared altogether, so thata bright line in the red seemed | 
to temain quite tsolated. At first a dark band in the 
green, and, later on, a very broad dark band in the blue, 
were particularly conspicuous. With the exception of a 
bright line in the red, the other bright lines at first sur- 
passed the continuous spectrum but very little in brilliancy ; 
they could therefore be seen only with difficulty. During | 
the rather rapid decrease of intensity of the continuous | 
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Fic. 1- 
mers, first deals with M. Cornu’s observations. M. Cornu 
made his first observations on December 2 and 5 (see 
NATURE, vol. xv. p. 158); he succeeded in measuring 


spectrum they, however, became more easily discernible, 
and, as results from the measurements made, the hydro- 
gen lines Ha and H§ were particularly bright, and, later 
on, a line of 499 mill. mm. wave-length. This latter line 
remained longest when the spectrum faded away, and 
finally surpassed the hydrogen lines in intensity ; the red 
hydrogen line was the first to grow fainter. The weather 
not having been very favourable, the measurements which 
Herr Vogel made have no ciaim to very great accuracy, 
but they at least prove that the following és7g/7 lines 
have appeared in the spectrum :— 


1. The hydrogen lines aa beyond doubt. 


Hy most probably. 

2. A line of 499 mill. mm, wave-length (+ 1 mill, mm.). 
This line coincides tolerably well with the brightest line in 
the nitrogen spectrum under ordinary pressure ; it is the 
same line which is brightest in the spectra of nebula. 

3. An indistinct line of 580 m. mm. wave-length. 

4. An indistinct line of 497 m. mm. wave-length. This 
nearly coincides with a close group of lines in the atmo- 
spheric spectrum. 

5. Some bright lines were seen in the neighbourhood of 
é and £&, but their position could not be measured. On 
December 5 two lines were measured in the blue (of 474 
and 470 wave-lengths), and were also observed on Decem- 
ber 8, but, later on, only the second one has again been 
seen as an indistinct band of 467 wave-length, 

In the accompanying illustration (Fig. 2) we reproduce 
Herr Vogel’s drawings, which supplement his observa- 
tions, and, as he points out, contain many a detail which 
could not well be described in words. 

Herr Vogel, in discussing the views of other astrono- 


() 
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Cornu's Spectrum of Nova Cygat 


several bright lines in the spectrum, viz, wave-lengths, 


661 (Ha), 588, 531, 517, 500, 483 (H.8), 451, 435 (Hy). 
He saw no dark bands distinctly in the] continuous 
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spectrum, “ because,” says Herr Vogel, “he doubtless 
observed with a spectroscope of too great a power of dis- 
persion, and therefore many details escaped his notice. 
This supposition is confirmed by the drawing, published 
in the Comptes Rendus (t. 83, p. 1,172), where M. Cornu 
represents the spectrum as consisting of two parts, and, 
which contains no other details besides the bright lines.’ 

As the line 583 wave-length, measured in the star spec- 
trum, corresponds closely with D,, also the line 531 wave- 
length, with thewell-known corona line (531, 6 wave-lengths) 
and finally the line 517 wave-length, with the middle of 
the magnesium lines 4, M. Cornu draws the conclusion 
that with regard to chemical composition the atmosphere 
of the star coincides completely with the chromosphere 
of our sun: “en résumé, la lumiére de l’étoile parait 
posséder exactement la méme composition que celle de 
Venveloppe du soleil, nommée chromosphere.” Herr 
Vogel, however, thinks that this conclusion is not alto- 
gether justified, since a line (500 wave-length), which 
does zo¢ occur in the chromosphere was distinctly visible 
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with the other bright lines in the spectrum, and it 
eventually became the ds2ghfes¢ line of the whole spec- 
trum. Comparing his own observations with those of 
M. Cornu, Herr Vogel points out that they agree per- 
fectly with regard to the presence of the three hydrogen 
lines, and that of the brightest line of the atmospheric 
spectrum, or the principal line of the nebulze spectrum 
(509 wave-length). He could not determine the position 
of the bright green lines with sufficient exactness; on 
one day he found for them 527 and 514 wave-lengths 
respectively, but these figures differ considerably from 


| M. Cornu’s ; this is still more the case with the lines in 
| i] 


the blue, for which he finds 466 wave-length, while M. 
Cornu has 451 wave-length. The line 585 wave-length 
of M. Cornu was observed by Herr Vogel on one occa- 
sion, but was not again seen afterwards. 

Father Secchi, in a short note in the 4stronomisch> 
Nachrichten (No. 2,116), says that M. Cornu’s description 
of the spectrum of the new star is correct, with the 
exception that the bright lines were not indistinct but 
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FG 2—Vogel's Spectrum of Nova Cgyni. 


well defined, like lines in spectra of nebulz. Father 
Secchi observed on January 7 and 8, when Herr Vogel 
also saw the lines well defined. He is very positive that 
one of the bright lines is a hydrogen line, another a 
magnesium line, and a third a sodium line ; this, in Herr 
Vogel’s opinion, is decidedly a mistake, because on 
January 8 the lines in the vicinity of the magnesium 
group were quite faint, and no bright line near was to 
be seen. According to Herr Vogel, the bright lines which 
Father Secchi saw were a considerable distance away 
from the sodium and magnesium groups respectively, 
their wave-lengths being 500 and 580. 

Mr. Copeland, who worked with a star spectroscope of 
Herr Vogel’s construction, which was connected with the 
15-inch refractor of Lord Lindsay’s observatory, made the 
first observation on January 2, when the star was of 7th 
magnitude. He found the spectrum to be remarkably 
bright and consisting of a faint, continuous spectrum, 
crossed by five bright lines, of which he determined the 


fading off rapidly on both sides; (3) 504, and (4) 486, 
bright, well-defined lines ; (5) 456, faint line in the violet. 
Nos. rand 4 are the hydrogen lines ; No. 3 is the brightest 
line of the nebulze spectrum. On January 9, when the atmo- 
sphere was particularly favourable, Mr. Copeland observed 
two other lines, of 594 and 414 wave-lengihs respectively. 
The first was a “very narrow line,” the second “ exces- 
sively faint, but still certainly and repeatedly seen.” In the 
vicinity of about 525 wave-length, Mr. Copeland observed 
the maximum of intensity of the continuous spectrum, Mr. 
Copeland’s observations agree very well with those of 
Herr Vogel ; the only exception being the violet line (456) 
for which Herr Vogel found a greater wave-length. Line 
414, observed by M. Copeland, may possibly have been the 
fourth hydrogen line Hé, if 414 is not a mistake of the 
printerand should be 434, as it would be strange if Mr. Cope- 
land had not seen the third hydrogen line H y (434) which 
was distinctly visible. Mr. Copeland pointed out that the 
line of 580 wave-length corresponds closely with aline which 


following wave-lengths :—(r) 655, intense bright red; | Herr Vogel observed in the spectra of three faint stars, also 
(2) 581, middle of a rather bright band in the yellow, | belonging to Cygnus, which, have quite abnormal spectra, 
u2 
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and Herr Vogel owns that, however small the similarity 
between these spectra and that of the new star may have 
been at first, a certain resemblance appeared when the 
latter grew fainter; not only the line in question coin- 
cided with one in these spectra, a coincidence was 
also evident in a maximum of brightness in the blue 
(467 wave-length) and in a dark broad band close to this 
maximum. 

Mr, Backhouse, of Sunderland, observed the spectrum 
on January 26, and found the brightest line to be of 503 
wave-length, He remarked in a note to NATURE (vol. 
xv. p. 295), that at the end of December, not this line but 
line F was brightest ; Herr Vogel’s observations quite 
agree with those of Mr. Backhouse. ; . 

In summing up and in his final remarks on this subject, 
Herr Vogel first of all declares that he cannot agree with 
M. Coinu’s view as expressed by this observer in the 
following phrase :—“ Malgré tout ce qu'il y aurait de 
séduisant et de grandiose a tirer de ce fait des inductions 
relatives & !’état physique de cette étoile nouvelle, 4 sa 
température, aux réactions chimiques dont elle peut étre 
le siége, je m’abstiendra de tout commentaire et de toute 
hypotheése & ce sujet. Je crois que nous manquons des 
connées necessaires pour arriver 4 une conclusion utile, 
ou tout au moins susceptible de controle ; quelque 
attrayantes que soient ces hypothtses, il ne faut pas 
oublier qu’elles sont en dehors de la science, et que loin 
de la servir, elles risquent fort de lentraver.” 

Herr Vogel thinks that the fear that a hypothesis might 
do harm to science is only justifiable in very rare cases ; 
in most cases it will further science, in the first place 
because it draws the attention of the observer upon things, 
which, without the hypothesis, he might have neglected. 
Of course, if the observer is so strongly influenced, that in 
favour of a hypothesis he sees things which do not exist— 
and this may happen sometimes—science may for a while 
be arrested in its progress, but in that case the observer 
is far more to blame than the author of the hypothesis. 
On the other hand it is very possible that an observer 
may—involuntarily—arrest the progress of science, even 
without originating a hypothesis, by pronouncing and 
publishing sentences which have a tendency to diminish 
the general interest in a question, and which do not place 
its high significance in the proper light. Herr Vogel is 
almost inclined to think that such an effect might result 
from the reading of the above phrase by M. Cornu, and is 
of opinion that nowhere better than in the present case, 
where in short periods colossal changes showed themselves 
occurring upon a heavenly body, the necessary data might 
be obtained for drawing useful conclusions, and the test 
of those hypotheses which have been ventured with regard 
to the physical condition of heavenly bodies, might be 
made. 

A stellar spectrum with dr7g/¢ lines is always a highly 
interesting phenomenon for any one acquainted with 
stellar spectrum-analysis, and is well worthy of deep 
consideration. Although in the chromosphere of our sun, 
near the limb, we see numerous bright lines, yet 
ouly dark lines appear in the spectrum whenever we 
produce a small star-like image of the sun and examine it 
through the spectroscope. It is generally believed that 
the bright lines in some few star-spectra result from gases 
which break forth from the interior of the luminous body, 
and the temperature of which is higher than that of the 
surface of the body, ze, the same phenomenon we 
observe sometimes in the spectra of solar spots, where 
incandescent hydrogen, rushing out of the hot interior, 
becomes visible above the colder spots through the 
hydrogen lines turning bright. But this is not the oz/y 
explanation. We may also suppose that the atmosphere 
of astar, consisting of incandescent gases, as is the case 
in our sun, is on the whole colder than the nucleus, 
but with regard to the latter is extremely large. Herr 
Vogel cannot well imagine how the phenomenon can last 
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for any long period if the first bypothesis be correct. The 
gas breaking forth from the hot interior of the body will 
impart a portion of its heat to the surface of the body 
and thus raise the temperature of the latter; conse- 
quently the difference of temperature between the incan- 
descent gas and the surface of the body will soon be in- 
sufficient to produce bright lines, and these will disappear 
from the spectrum. ‘This view applies perfectly to stars 
which suddenly appear and soon disappear again, or at least 
decrease considerably in intensity, z.2., for so-called zew 
stars, in the spectra of which 477eA/ lines are apparent, if 
the hypothesis mentioned below is admitted for their 
explanation. Fora more stable state of things the second 
hypothesis seems to Herr Vogel to be far more adapted ; 
he thinks, therefore, tbat stars like 8 Lyrae, y Cassiopeize, 
and others, which show the hydrogen lines and line D, 
éright on a continuous spectrum, with only small oscil- 
lations of intensity, possess very large atmospheres in 
proportion, consisting of hydrogen and the unknown 
element which produces the line D;. With regard to the 
new star Herr Vogel points to a hypothesis which Herr 
Zoellner deduced from Tycho’s observations of the star 
named after him, long before the considerable progress 
had been made in stellar physics by means of spectrum 
analysis. Zoellner supposes that upon the surface of a 
star, through the constant exhalation of heat, the products 
of cooling, which in the case of our sun we call sun-spots, 
accumulate in such a way that finally the whole surface of 
the body is covered with a colder stratum which gives 
much less light or none at all. Through a sudden and 
violent tearing up of this stratum the interior incan- 
descent materials, which it incloses, must naturally break 
forth, and must, in consequence, according to the ex- 
tent of their eruption, cause larger or smaller patches 
of the dark envelope of the body to become luminous 
again. Toa distant observer such an eruption from the 
hot and still incandescent interior of a heavenly body 
must appear as the sudden flashing up of a wezw star. 
That this evolution of light may under certain conditions 
be an extremely powerful one, could be explained by the 
circumstance that all the chemical compounds which under 
the influence of a lower temperature had already formed 
upon the surface, are again decomposed through the 
sudden eruption of these hot materials, and that this decom- 
position, as in the case of terrestrial substances, takes 
place under evolution of light and heat. Thus the bright 
flashing up is not only ascribed to the parts of the surface 
which through the eruption of the incandescent matter 
have again become luminous, but also to a simultaneous 
process of combustion, which is initiated through the 
colder compounds coming into contact with the incan- 
descent matter. 

Zoellner’s hypothesis on the gradual development of 
heavenly bodies, as he states it in his ‘“ Photometric 
Researches” (p. 231, &c.), has been confirmed zx zts 
essential points by the application of spectrum-analysis to 
the stars. We recognise the different states of cooling in 
the spectrum, and in the cases of some fainter stars we 
have distinct data that in the atmospheres surrounding 
incandescent bodies, chemical compounds may already 
form and continue to exist. The hypothesis on xew stars is 
in no wise contradicted by the spectral observations made 
of the two new Stars of 1866 and 1876. The very bright 
continuous spectrum and the bright lines, which at the 
beginning only slightly exceeded its brilliancy, could not 
be well explained if we only suppose a violent eruption 
from the interior, which again rendered the surface (or 
part of it) luminous, but are easily explained by the hypo- 
thesis that the quantity of light is considerably augmented 
through a simultaneous process of combustion, If this 
process is of short duration, then the continuous spectrum, 
as was the case with the new star of 1876, will very quickly 
decrease in intensity down toa certain limit, while the 
bright lines in the spectrum, which result from the incan- 
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descent gases that have emanated.in enormous quantities 
from the interior, will remain for some time. 

The observations of the spectrum show beyond doubt 
that the decrease in the light of the star is in connection 
with the cooling of its surface. The violet and blue parts 
decreased more rapidly in intensity than the other parts, 
and the absorption bands, which crossed the spectrum, 
have gradually become darker and broader. 

Finally Herr Vogel regrets that the news of the dis- 
covery of the new star by Herr Schmidt was only known 
so late, as doubtless during the first few days most 
interesting changes must have occurred in the spectrum, 
while the star rapidly decreased in brightness. Herr 
Vogel recommends that in case of appearance of other 
new stars no time should be lost before spectral observa- 
tions are made, and points out that even with small 
telescopes very useful results may be obtained, if care is 
taken that spectroscopes are used of sufficiently low 
power of dispersion. 

The position of the new star with regard to two neigh- 
bouring stars of magnitudes 9°1 and 9'4 Herr Vogel has 
determined as follows :— 

Nova — * gm'1 (Bonn. Durchmust., + 42°, 4184) 

187770 Aa = — 25800 AS = + 1’ 15"4 

Nova — * 9m‘4 (Bonn. Durchmust., + 42°, 4185) 

18770 Aa = — 358°34 AS= — 1’ 132, 
As the first of the comparison stars has been determined 
at the meridian circle of Bonn, the position of the new 
star is :— 

1877'0, 21h. 36m. 523°48 + 42° 16! 54”°5. 
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IX the following paper I call instruments employed in the 

transmission of musical sounds, tone telephones, and those 
employed in the transmission of the human voice, articulating 
telephones, 

In the year 1837, Page, an American physicist, discovered that 
the rapid magnetisation and demagnetisation of iron bars pro- 
duced what he called ‘‘galvanic music.” Musical notes depend 
upon the number of vibrations imparted to the air per second. 
If these exceed sixteen we obtain distinct notes. Hence, if the 
currents passing through an electro-magnet be made and broken 
more than sixteen times per second, we obtain ‘‘ galvanic music ” 
by the vibrations which the iron bar imparts to the air. The iron 


bar itself mparts these vibrations by its change of form each 
time it is magnetised or demagnetised. 

De la Rive, of Geneva, in 1843, increased these musical effects 
by operating on long stretched wires which passed through open 
bobbins of insulated wire. 

Philip Reiss, of Friedrichsdorf, in 1861, produced the first 
telephone which reproduced musical sounds ata distance. Ile 
utilised the discovery of Page by causing a vibrating diaphragm 
to rapidly make and break a galvanic circuit. The principle of 
his apparatus is shown Fig. 1. 

é is a hollow wooden box into which the operator sings through 
the mouthpiece a. The sound of his voice throws the dia- 
phragm ¢ into rapid vibration so as to make and break contact at 
the platinum points @ at each vibration. This interrupts the 
current flowing from the batteries ¢ as often as the diaphragm 

t Paper read by Mr. W. H. Preece, Memb. Inst. C.E., at the Plymouth 


Meeting of the British Association, For the sectional cuts we are_indebted 
to Exginecring. 


vibrates, and therefore magnetises and demagnetises the electro- 
magnet as often. lence whatever note be sounded into the box 
athe diaphragm ¢ will vibrate to that note, and the electro- 
magnet / will similarly respond and therefore repeat that note. 
Musical sounds vary in tone, in intensity, and In quality. The 
tone depends on the number of vibrations per second only ; the 
iatensity on the amplitude or extent of those vibrations ; the 


quality on the form of the waves made by the vibrating particles 
of air. 

It is evident that in Reiss’s telephone everything at the recelv- 
ing end remains the same, excepting the number of vibrations, 
and therefore the sounds emitted by it varied only in tone and 
were therefore notes and nothing more. The instrument 
remained a pretty philosophical toy and was of no practical 
value. 

Cromwell Varley, in 1870, showed how sounds could be 
produced by rapidly charging and discharging a condenser. 

After alluding to the invention of Mr. Elisba Gray (NATURE, 
vol xiv. p. 30), Mr. Preece said :— 

It remained for Prof, Graham Bell, of Boston, who has been 
working at this question with the true spirit of a philosopher 
since 1872, to make the discovery by which tone, intensity, and 
quality of sounds can all be sent. te has rendered it possible 
to reproduce the human voice with all its modulations at distant 
points. I bave spoken with a person at various distances up te 
thirty-two miles ; and through about a quarter of a mile I have 
heard Prof. Bell breathe, laugh, sneeze, cough, and in fact 
make any sound the human voice can produce. Without 
explaining the various stages through which his apparatus has 
passed, it will be sufficient to explain it in its present form, 
Like Reiss he throws a dlaphragm into vibration, but Prof. 
Beli’s diaphragm is a disc of thin iron a, which vibrates in 
front of a soft iron core 4, attached to the pole of a permanent 
bar magnet N S (Fig. 2). This core becomes magnetised by the 
influence of the bar magnet NS, inducing all around it a 
magnetic field, and attracting the iron diaphragm towards it, 
Around this core is wound a small coil ¢ of No. 38 silk-covered 
copper wire. One end of this wire is attached to the line wire, 
the other is connected to the earth. ‘The apparatus at each end 
is identically similar, so that it becomes alternately transmitter 
and receiver, first being put to the mouth to receive sounds, and 
then to the ear to impart them. Now the operation of this 
apparatus depends upon the simple fact that any motion of the 
diaphragm a a'ters the condition of the magnet field surrounding 
the core 4, and any alteration of the magnet field, that is either 
Its strengthening or weakening, means the induction of a current 
of electricity in the coil ¢, Moreover, the sirength of this 
induced current depends upon the amplitude of the vibration, 
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and its form or the rate of vibration. The number of cur ents 
sent of course depends upon the number of vibrations of the 
diaphragm, Now each current induced in the coil ¢ passes 
through the line wire to the coil <1, and then it alters the 
magnetisation of the core J!, increasing or diminishing its attrac- 
tion for the iron diaphragm at. Hence the diaphragm a! is 
vibrated also, and every vibratlon of the diaphragm @ must be 
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repeated on the diaphragm a with a strength and form that 
must vary exactly together. Ilence, whatever sound produces 
the vibration of a is repeated by a2', because its vibrations are an 
exact repetition of those of a. 

It is quite evident, however, that Bell’s telephone is limited In 
its range. The currents operating it are very weak, and it is so 
sensitive to currents that when attached to a wire which passes 
in the neighbourhood of other wires, it is subject to be acted 
upon by every current that passes through any one of those 
wires. Hence, ona busy line, it emits sounds that are very like 
the pattering of hail against a window, and which are so loud as 
to overpower the effects of the human voice. 

Now Mr, T. A, Edison, of New York, has endeavoured to 
remedy these defects in Bell's by introducing a transmitter which 
is operated by battery currents, whose strength is made to vary 
directly with the quality and intensity of the human voice. In 


A. 


Pell’s Articulating Teluphone.t 


carrying out his investigatlons in this field he his discovered the 
curious fact that the resistance of plumbago varies in some ratio 
inversely with the pressure brought to ,bear upon it. Starting 
from Reiss’s transmitter he simply substitutes for the platinum 
point (o’) a small cylinder of plumbago, and be finds that the 
resistance of this cylinder varics sufficiently with the pressure of 
the vibration of the diaphragm to cause the currents transmitted 
by it to vary In form and strength to reproduce all the varieties 
of the human voice. His receiver also is novel and peculiar. 
In 1874 he discovered that the friction between a platinum point 
and moist chemically-prepared paper varied every time a current 
was passed between the two, so that the rate with which the 
paper moved was altered at will. Now by attaching to a 
resonator @ a spring 4, whcse platinum face ¢ rested on the 
chemically prepared paper ¢, whenever the drum e¢ was rotated 


1 This instrument was used by Mr, Preece in his experiments (see 
Nature, August 23, p 342). 
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and currents sent through the paper, the friction between ¢ and «a 
is so modified that vibrations are produced in the resonator e, 
and these vibrations are an exact reproduction of those given out 
by the transmitter at the otber station. 

Fdison’s telephone, though not in practical use In America, is 
under trial. In some experiments made with it songs and words 
were distinctly heard through 12,000 ohms, equal to a distance 
of 1,000 miles of wire. 

Bell’s telephone is, however, in practical use in Boston, Pro- 
vidence, and New York. ‘There are several private lines that 
use it in Boston, and several more are under construction, I 
tried two of them, and though we succeeded in conversing, the 
result was not so satisfactory as experiment led one to anticipate. 


‘The interferences of working wires will seriously retard the 


employment of this apparatus, but there is no doubt that scientific 
inquiry and patient skill will rapidly eliminate all practical 
defects. 

Yo Prof. Graham Bell must be accorded the full credit of 
heing the first to transmit the human voice to distances beyond 
the reach of the ear and the eye by means of electric currents. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
REPORTS. 


Report of the Committee, consisting of the Rev. H. F, Barnes, 
C, Spence Bate, Esg., H. E. Dresser, Esq. (Secretary), Dr. A. 
Glinther, F FE. Harting, Esy., F Gwyn Feffreys, Esq., Prof. 
Mwion, and the Rev. Canon Tristram, appointed for the pur- 
pose of inguiring tnlo the possibility of establishing a Close 
Time for the Protection of fndigenous Animals.—Your Com- 
mittee begs leave to report that the object for which it was 
appoinced continues to receive a considerable share of public 
a tention, and that during the past year the three Acts of Par- 
liament establishing a close time for certain kinds of birds have 
attracted so much notice that there is no fear of their fal.ing into 
neglect, 

there is no symptom of the diminution of the interest which 
the Sea-birds Preservation Act (1869) has always excited; and 
within the past twelve months application for the extension of 
the close time has been made, according to the provisions of that 
Act, by the Justices in Quarter-Sessions of Northumberland, 
Lancashire, and the North Riding of Yorkshire—facts which 
sufficiently speak for the general appreciation of tle measure. 

The Wild Birds Protection Act (1572) is possibly viewed by 
the public with greater favour than either of the others; but 
your Committee sees little reason to modify the opinion of it 
expressed in former reports. Nevertheless a conviction under 
it, presenting some rather important features, in May last, indi- 
cates that it is not sa entirely useless as had been th ught. 

Tie Wild Fowl! Preservation Act (1876) came into operation 
this year, and at first undoubtedly caused some discontent in 
many quarters, a warm discussion of its principle and provisions 
being raised by a portion of the public press. Your Committee, 
however, has noticed with much satisfaction that virtually no 
objection was taken to its principle, while the necessity of some 
enactment of the kind was conceded on almost every side. 
Furthermore, very nearly the sole cause of complaint lay in 
regard to the limits of the close time therein imposed, on which 
point no blame attaches to your Committee, The limits of the 
close time proposed in the Bill, as draughted by your Com- 
mitttee, and introduced into Parliament, were, as stated in last 
year’s report, altered in its passage through the House of Com- 
mons ; the change being such as your Committee then declared 
did not meet with its approval. Your Committee is therefore in 
no way responsible for the unseasonableness of the close time 
which was enacted, and believes that the soundness of its views 
on the subject is now generally admitted. In confirmation of 
this belief it may be stated that the Justices in Quarter-Sessions 
of the counties of Dorset, Norfolk, Kent, Somerset, Southamp- 
ton, Wigtown, and Essex, have severally made application to 
the Home Office for such an alteration of the close time as will! 
bring it more or less nearly in accordance with that originally 
proposed by your Committee. . F 

Another charge was brought against this Act. It was alleged 
to be imperfect in that it did not expressly prohibit the possession 
or sale, during the close time, of birds of the kinds professedly 
protected, which had been imported into this country from 
abroad. This charge was supported by the dismissal (on the latter 
ground) by two magistrates of informe tions Jaid against certain 
poultrymen or game-dealers in London, and if it cou:d have been 
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sustained would undoubtedly have proved the Act to be defec- 
tive. But the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals appealed against one of these decisions ; andon June 15 
judgment was given in the Common Pleas Division of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal against the defendants in the case, 
thus proving that the legal interpretation of the Act agreed with 
the intention of its promoters. 

Your Committee has satisfaction in finding that the Fisheries 
(Oysters, Crabs, and Lobsters) Bill passed the House of Com- 
mons on Angust 2, and it has now doubtless become law. It 
appears curious that no close time had hitherto been provided 
by the legislature for these important and favourite articles of 
food. 

IJaving regard to the applications made from time to time to 
different members of your Committee by various persons inte- 
rested in seeing the close time principle more widely applied, 
your Committee respectfully solicits its reappointment. 


SECTION A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


Pror. S. Hanghton gave a summary of the first reduction of 
the tidal observations made by the recent Arctic expedition. 
The results arrived at were of great importance, and as far as 
tidal observations were concerned, the late Arctic expedition was 
a complete success ; they also came in at the right moment for 
comparison with those made in the Polaris expedition. Lieut. 
Archer had charge of the tidal observations made on board the 
Discovery, and his notes were as complete and valuable as any 
he had ever examined. The Déscovery: was anchored at Bilhow 
Harbour ; the 4/e¢ lay off Cape Sheridan, and was in every 
way less favourably situated for observing the action of the tides. 
The Discovery rose and fell with every tide, while the 4/zrt, on 
the contrary, was surrounded by grounded ice of a formidable 
kind. Observations were made on board the Déscovery every 
hour, instead of once in four hours, as required by the instruc- 
tions. It was an unprecedented feat that during seven months 
observations were made every hour, and that there were only 
six days in the whole course of that time in which he had to 
interpolate coefficients. The A/ert’s observations required 
coefficients for fifteen days, The results obtained by Dr. Bessel 
from the /o/aris expedition were confirmed by the English 
expedition, viz., that there was a junction of two important tides 
in the largest portion of Smith’s Sound. The position of the 
Discoviry was much nearer to the point of meeting, and this 
afforded another reason why her observations were more valuable 
than those of the A/ert, It seemed that a new type of tide had 
been discovered, which could not be confounded either with 
that from Baffin’s Bay or tbat from Behring’s Straits, thus con- 
firming Sir George Nares’s opinion that Greenland is an island, 
as this new tide could only have come round from the east coast 
by a northern route. 
of great promise in tidal theory, indicating the probability of 
actual measurable tides occurring every eight hours. Dr. Moss, 
of the A/ert, who was present, explained ihe very different con- 
ditions under which the two ships wintered. 

Sir William Thomson read a joint paper by himself and Capt. 
Evans On the Tides of Port Louis (Alauriteus) and Freemantle 
(Australia). The investigation had been undertaken in conse- 
quence o! the recent Government grant for scientific researches. 
A sum of 200/. had been voted from this grant on the urgent 
representations of Capt. Evans and himself for the purpose of 
investigating the tides of the southern hemisphere, and making 
certain definite advances in the investigation of the tides in other 
parts of the wo:ld, particularly in the Mediterranean, The first 
proceeds of the work done was the present paper. The obser- 
vations showed that there was a very near approach to equality 
between the solar diurnal tide and the lunar diurnal tide. The 
diurnal tide at Liverpool and Freemantle was about the same, 
but the semi-diurnal tide at Liverpool was about two hundred 
times as great at Liverpool as at Freemantle. lle hoped that 
as the investigations were continued, they would be able not 
only to obtain scientific results but to obtain a practical way of 
giving tidal irformation in a form which would be use'ul to 
sailurs—a de-ideratum that had not yet been obtained. Titherto 
the theory of the Government had been that the information 
given in the Admiralty tide tables was sufficient for the practical 
purposes of navigation; and it was on that theory that Mr. Lowe, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, refused the application of the 
British Association for assistance in the matter. The fact was 
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that the Admiralty tables did not give all that was necessary for 
the purposes of navigation, so that at all events the reason given 
by Mr. Lowe was a bad one. However the money had now 
been obtained from the Government grant of 4,000/, for scientific 
purposes ; a grant, the working of which would, he hoped, more 
than fulfil all the aspirations of those who looked forward to it 
as a great boon to science, likely to produce results beneficial to 
the whole world. 

Prof. G, Carey Foster gave an interesting paper Ox the Alode 
of stating Certain Elementary Facts in Electricity, and Mr. J. 
Traill Taylor described a binocular microscope of high power 
which Capt. Abney stated overcame the many difficulties in the 
way of obtaining microscopic pictures. Mr, S. P. Thompson 
exhibited some new opticalillusions, which were much appreciated 
by the section, and also an improved lantern galvanoscope ; and 
Messrs, C. H. Stearn and J. W. Swan exhibited anew form of the 
Sprengel air-pump. Among the other papers were 472 Accouzt of 
some Recent Advances in the Lunar Theory, by Prof. J.C. Adams ; 
On the Eclipse of Agathocles considered in Reply to Prof, New- 
comb's Criticism on the Co-efficient of Acceleration of the Moon's 
Alean Motion, by Prof. S. Haughton ; Ox the Lower Limit of 
the Prismatic Spectrum, by Lord Rayleigh; Ox a New Unit 
of Light for Photometry, by Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt; Ow a 
New Forn of Apparatus to Llustvate the Interference of Plane 
Waves, by Mr. C. J. Woodward ; and On the Physical Pro- 
perties of Solids and Liquids in Connection with the Earth's 
Structure, by Prof. Hennessy. This last paper referred to 
experiments made by the author on the motion of fluids with a 
view to determine the conditions of viscidity and friction by 
which such motions are influenced. The principal results had 
been communicated to the Royal Irlsh Academy ; the inves- 
tigation had reference to Hopkins’s theory of the great thickness 
of the earth’s crust. 

Mr. W. H. Preece gave an account of the telephone (which 
we give elsewhere), with illustrations, and this excited much 
interest in the section. Ona later day Dr. J. Graham Bell, who 
arrived at Plymouth during the mecting, gave a series of ex- 
periments with the telephone before Sectious A and G con- 
jointly to a large audience ; it is scarcely necessary to say that 
the telephone was the chief attraction of the meeting. 

The supply of valuable papers in Section A was very good, 
and the meeting, as far as this section is concerned, was a 
successful one, though the attendance was not so large as last 
year at Glasgow. On account of the number of papers it was 
necessary to divide the section into two parts on Monday and 
Tuesday, Prof. Cayley and Lord Rayleigh being respectively 
the chairmen of the sub-sections on these days, On Monday 
the sub-section was occupied wholly with mathematics. There 
were papers by Prof. de Haan Ov the Variation of the Alodulus 
in Ellipuc Integrals, by Prof. Cayley Ou a Suggested Mechanical 
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along an Arbitrary Path, by Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher Ov the Values 
of a Class of Determinants, and On the Enunteration of the Primes 
in Burckhard?s and Dasées Tables, by Mr. 11. M, Jeffery Ov 
Cubie Curves, and by Sir William Thomson Ov Solutions op 
Laplace’s Tidal Equation for Certain Special Types of Oscillation. 
Prot. J. C. Adams gave 4% Account of his Calculation of the first 
Sexty-to Bernoullt’s Numbers, Only thirty-one had been pre- 
viously calculated. Prof. Adams had also calculated the value 
of the sum of the reciprocals of the first thousand integers to 
260 decimals, and thence, by means of the Bernoulli’s numbers, 
the value of Euler’s constant also to 260 places, 

At the conclusion of the business of the section Sir William 
Thomson re‘erred to the great loss the Association had sustained 
by the death of Mr, Gassiot, which took place on the first day of 
the meeting. 


Integrator for the Calculation of au Integral 


SECTION C.—GEoLoGy. 


On the Exploration of sone Caves in the Limestone Hills in 
Fermanagh, Ireland, by T. Plunkett.—This paper gave an 
account of trial explorations begun in the caves in question. 
They will new be carefully explored by a committee of the 
Association, aided bya grant from its funds. Large numbers of 
bones associated with human remains are found in cave-earth 
under stalagmite. The author also states that ‘fa human jaw 
was found imbedded in glacial clay and associated with scratched 
stones.” It is evident that the caverns here are of great interest 
and importance. 
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On the Origin and Antiquity of the Mounds of Arkansas, 
U.S., by Prof. J. W. Clarke.—The mounds vary from three to 
five fect high, and are from fifty to 140 feet in diameter. The 
author suggests that they were evolved from the simple carn- 
hillock by a race of men who followed the retreating glaciers. 

A Short Sketch of the finding of Silurian Rocks in Teesdale, 
by W, Gunn, F.G.S.—It has always been believed that no 
rocks lower than the carboniferous limestone are exposed in 
Teesdale. The recent work of tbe Geological Survey has 
proved that certain peculiar beds at the Cronkley Pencil Mill 
are not carboniferous, but silunan. Messrs, Gunn and Clough 
have lately described these beds in a paper read before the 
Geological Society. The notes submitted to the Association 
record further discoveries of silurian beds near Widdybank 
Farm, They probably belong to the Stockdale series of pale 
slates. 

Note on the Correlation of certain Post-Glacial Deposits in 
West Lancashire, by C. E. De Rance, F,G.S,—This paper 
described the post-glacial drifts of the Ribble Valley, and com- 
pared them with the drifts of the Lancashire Plain, The sub- 
merged forest of the coast and the peat of the plains are continuous 
with the peat of the valley. They contain beech-nuts, The 
Ribble has excavated its valley in glacial drift to a depth of from 
150 to 200 feet ; the sea at the same time has cut back the coast, 
forming a lowland plain on which the forest grew ; subsequently 
the druinage became obstrncted and the peat was formed. A 
subsidence of the land of some seventy feet or more submerged 
the peat and forest. 

On the Influence of the Positions of Land and Sea upon a 
Shifting of the Axis of the Earth, by A. W. Waters, F.G.S.— 
The anthor pointed out how the unequal distribution of land 
and sea may be an agent in preventing the movements of eleva- 
tion and depression of the land in one part of the globe, balancing 
those in another, and further showed bow similar movements in 
various localities would differently affect the pole. 

Any movement such as a submarine elevation which displaced 
water would spread it over the oceanicarea, and the effect of this 
would, with the present configuration, be the same as if about 
one-twelfth of the weight had been added in the soutbern hemi- 
sphere along 45° 44’ long. E., viz., in a line passing by the 
entrance of the White Sea over the Caucasus through the middle 
of Madagascar. 

As every submarine movement would create a force acting in 
this direction there seems reasonable ground for thinking the 
tendency would be for the shifting of the axis to take place near 
this Ine. Dr. Jules Caret considers that the pole must have 
moved approximately in a line passing through the meridian of 
32° long. E., and what is cause, what effect, and how far they 
react on one another, is fully worthy of examination by any 
physical geologist. 

The shifting caused by any elevation of land near the water or 
poles is very slight, so that the effect of the water displaced is 
up to about the fifth degree of latitmde as great or greater than 
that caused directly by the movement of the and. From this it 
is apparent that near the equator a submarine movement may 
act on the pole in a contrary direction to that exercised by a 
similar movement nearer 45° lat. As about one-eleventh of the 
globe is included between the latitudes 5° N. and 5° S. the 
effects of the movements here are specially worthy of con- 
sideration. 

The effects of the drying up of an ancient Caspian Sea was 
taken as an illustration of the points brought forward. The loss 
of water of double the area of the Caspian evaporating to a depth 
of about 200 feet would by the loss of weight of water, shift the 
pole about 166 feet towards the White Sea, but as this water 
would be so distributed as to cause additional weight alony 
48° 44’ long. E. in the southern hemisphere, it would shift the 
pole still further in the same direction, making a total of about 
176 feet. If there were a Caspian Sea in the south along this 
line then similar phenomena would cause a movement of 156 feet 
as against 176 feet in the north. 

On the Source and Functions of Cartons in the Crust of the 
Earth, by A. J. Mott.—Plants get their carbon from the air, 
and as carbon deposits in the earth's crust, from the graphite of 
the Laurentian to the Lignites of the Tertiary, are believed to 
be derived generally from plants, the origin of those deposits 
must be looked for in the source of the atmospheric supply. 
Calculations based on the reports of the Royal Commission on 
Coal, and other data, show that the average quantity of unoxi- 
dised carbon of vegetable origin in the earth’s crust cannot be 
ess, and is probably many times greater, than 3,000,000 tons 


per square mile of surface. This is 600 times as much as the 
atmosphere now contains in the form of carbon-dioxide, and if it 
had been drawn from an atmosphere originally charzed with it 
to this extent, the oxygen liberated in the process would have 
heen twice as much as now exists. As all animal life is 
destroyed by any considerable change in the constitution of the 
air; as it was abundant before the coal-formation, and as a great 
part of the carboniferons deposits are of later date, the theory 
becomes incredible. We are obliged to conclude that the carbon 
withdrawn from the air and returned to the ground hy plants, 
has been annually supplied, and the liberated oxygen regularly 
removed, and the only rational explanation is found in the 
hypothesis that the oxygen and carbon are reunited ; in other 
words, that carbon equal in quantity to the annual deposit is 
annually burnt underground, 

The objection to this, founded on the small quantity of 
nitrogen in subterranean gases, is readily shown to be invalid. 
The annual deposit of carbon, which isa measure of the quantity 
annually burnt underground, is estimated at three cuhic miles ; 
the estimate being based on the annual produce and the known 
facts concerning its destination. 

It is shown that by this p:ocess of oxidation and its physical 
consequences, the heat developed internally is probably equal to 
the annual loss, and that the earth, therefore, is not cooling. 
The extent of geological change thus accounted for is also 
considered, and the quantitative deductions are compared with 
known facts. It is concluded finally that the carboniferous 
deposits now existing can only be accounted for on the suppusi- 
tion of previous similar deposits, and consequently that nothing 
is known at present as to the origin of vegetable life, or 
concerning any period before it existed on the earth. 

On the Occurrence of Pebbles in Carboniferous Shales in Test- 
moreand, vy G, A, Lebour.—This was merely a note of occur- 
rence of rounded and subangular pebbles of quartz or quartzite 
(which were exhibited) in a bed of catboniferous shale in Angill, 
Westmoreland. The pebbles were all of the same character, and 
were probably derived from some of the Lake District rocks and 
not from veins. 

Notes on the Age of the Cheviot Rocks, by G. A. Lebour, 
F.G.S.—The Cheviot Hills consist of porpbyrites, passing 
into granite and syenite ; ashes and doleritic rocks also occur. 
These igneous rocks are newer than the silurians, on the 
denuded upturned edges of which they rest; they are older 
than the lowest carboniferous (or tuedian) beds of Northumber- 
land, for these rocks are m part composed of porphyrite pebbles. 
This evidence fixes the age of the mass of the Cheviots as 
Devonian, or thereabouts. The author showed that on the 
south side of the Cheviots, near the head of Redewater, there 
are vesicular dolerites breaking through the tuedian beds ; else- 
where (as in Punchestown Burn) there are doleritic breccias 
cuniaining fragments of porphyritic and lower carboniferous 
rocks. We thus have evidence, in the Cheviot range, of rocks 
of probably Devonian, tuedian, and Bernician age, belonging to 
the same eruptive centre. 


SECTION D.—BIo.ocy. 
Department of Anatomy and Physiolosy. 


ADDRESS TO THE DEPARTMENT BY PROF. MACALISTER, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


AFTER referring to the strength and independence now pos- 
sessed by the sciences of animal morphology and physiology, 
Prof, MacAlister referred to recent important advances in 
embryology. Among researches respecting the early formation 
and primary developmental chanyes mn the egy, he alluded to 
those of E. van Beneden, Biitschli, Thering, aud Oscar Hertwig, 
classified under three heads. (1) What is the method whereby 
the stimulus to development directly operates ou the egg ; (2) 
What becomes of the germinal vesicle ; and (3) Iu what manner 
and from what source the directive corpuscles arise, and what 
function do they serve in the animal economy. The next subject 
dealt with was the history of the primitive groove of the fertilised 
egg, as discovered by Dursy, Schafer, Balfour, and Rauber, 
Prof. MacAlister could not but believe that a change had taken 
place in the position of the embryo on the surface of the germinal 
disc in tbe evolution of vertebrates, and that the primitive groove 
was the heirloom of this ancestral change. Coming then to the 
question of the origin of vertebrate limhs, the address referred to 
the researches of Balfour and others, showing that the limbs are 
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the remains ot continuous lateral fins. 
on to say :— 

The vertebrate animal is primarily composed of a chain ol 
similar segments, and there is no @ friorz reason in marphology 
why any one metamere should nat bear limbs as well as any 
other. Nay, from the analogy of chztopod worms we might 
expect that—as In these each zonite usually hears two pairs of 
parapodia or stumpy foot-processes—so in similarly derived and 
similarly segmented forms there might be at least traces of a 
similar multiplication of appendages. 

In effect we really do find a somewhat parallel series in the 
metameres of fishes, for, as Mr. Balfour has shown, the medio- 
dorsal fin cames into existence precisely in the same manner as 
the lateral fin ridge, and being a double structure, as we learn, 
both in its specialised form and even in the structure of the 
cartilaginous precursor of the interspinous bones, it may reason- 
ably be supposed to represent structures homologous with the 
system of natopodia in a laterally-compressed worm, fused toge- 
ther, while the paired fins may be regarded as the neuropodia, 
separated by the visceral cavity, and which, in the degraded and 
compressed metameres behind the visceral cavity, also coalesce, 
forming another primary ridge, that of the ana] and candal fin. 

In relation to the primary source of origin and method of 
derivation of linbs we have to account for two separate factors, 
the limb-girdle and the limb-rays ; with regard to the former ] 
can now only refer to the hypothesis of Gegenbaur and Dohrn, 
that the limb-girdles represent modifications of the visceral 
arches, and I pass this by with two comments :—1. That the 
visceral arches are themselves to a certain extent specialised, and 
consequently it would be better to state the hypothesis thus, that 
the limb-girdles and visceral arches are specialisations of corre- 
sponding paraxial structures in different metameres. 2, In the 
light of the evident fundamental complexity of the limb-girdles 
it seems a simpler explanation of phenomena to regard each 
girdle as made up of the arches of several, probably three or 
more, metameres fused, rather than as subdivisions of a single 
arch, 

As to the primary nature of the limb-ray, Professors Huxley 
and Gegenbaur have taught us in their recent reconstruction of the 
theory of the Archipterygium, that the primitive limb was con- 
structed somewhat like the limb-ray of Ceratodus, having a 
central jointed axis from which diverge fore and aft lateral pro- 
cesses, or, to use the elegant nomenclature of Prof. Huxley, the 
primitive vertebrate limb consisted of a column of mesomercs, 
fo each of which a lateral pre-and post-axial paramere was 
articulated. 

But even this form, though doubtless the stock from which 
the limbs of all vertebrates above the Dipnoi have sprung, is 
regarded, and with reason, by Gegenbaur as a derivative one, 
formed by the coalescence of a still more archaic arrangement 
of rays appended to the paraxial arches referred to above, It is 
possible that the primary fusion may have taken such a form as 
that which Gegenbaur represented in his original Archipterygium 
with more than one cartilage appended to the girdle, a form of 
which the arrangement in the dogfish and angel-shark may be 
representative, and these, Ly a still farther concentration, attended 
with an exaltation of the mesopterygium and a displacement of 
the propterygium as in Hexanchns, or of the pro- and meta- 
pterygium as in Cestracion, may thus reach the elongated form 
of the limb in Dipnoi. 1t seems obvious that this fish Ceratodus, 
though singularly generalised, has arisen from a point in the 
vertebrate stem above the starting-point of the elasmobranchs. 

Whether this has been the case or no, whether the elasmo- 
branch has been derived from an earlier condition than the 
dipnoan progenitor or no, the researches of Prof. Huxley have 
made it plain that it is from the meso-, and not from the meta- 
pterygium that the single basal ray bone of the higher vertebrates 
has arisen. 

A curious question will naturally occur to any one considering 
the genesis of limbs, What is the reason that in vertebrate 
animals the number of limbs is limited, and apparently has 
been always limited, to four? and as we have seen that there is an 
ontological possibility that each of these contains elements from 
several metameres, there is no morphological reason, and there- 
fore must be sume mechanical cause for this limitation. Were 
the primitive vertebrates terrestrial we could understand that the 
tetrapod has a mechanical advantage over the tripod or any con- 
dition with an inferior number of limbs, both statically from the 
indeterminateness of the strain on each support in the four-legged 
form, and in progression, from the easily understood conditions 
of stability of equilibrium in walking ; while the tetrapod excels 
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the hexapod or millipede not only because, by a reduction in 
number, the amount of nutrition required for the use of the limbs 
is minimised, but it is absolutely demonstrable that the facility 
of rotation is increased by the reduction of the limbs to the 
lowest number consistent with other conditions of utility. In 
connection with this point Prof. Maughton has made some 
curious observations, the results af which I hope we shall have 
laid before us in this department during our present meeting. 

But the earliest vertebrates were aquatic, and yet even here 
we find the four-fold division of these actival appendages. 
These primitive forms differed from worms, in the greater 
amount of fusion of their metameres, which at an early period 
had ceased to give to these animals an externally jointed appear- 
ance, so we may leain from Amphioxus, which has branched 
from the veitebrate stem long before most of the secondary 
characters, which are constant throughout the rest of the verte- 
brates, had been foreshadowed. Being thus more consolidated 
than worms, and moving, as they would necessarily do, m re as 
a unit and less as a chain, the advantages of the mode of propul- 
sion by a tail, over swimming by means of the continuous lateral 
fin of united parapodia, would be increasingly manifest with 
increasing somatic rigidity. Hence, naturally, the parapodia of 
the hinder somites would coalesce to form a tail as they have 
done in fishes, and the appendages placed farther forward would 
undergo retrogression unless some function could be found for 
them which wou'd make their retention an advantage in the 
economy. In the long worm-like f rms like lamoreys, such a 
retrogression has ahsolutely taken place, as in fishes of this form 
the use of lateral fins is reduced to a minimum; hence in the 
elongated form of ordinary fishes, like eels, band fishes, and 
blennies, the lateral fins become radimental or varied. But 
these organs are of obvious use in giving a capacity to 
alter the plane of motion, a power which is necessary 
for most fishes, as they only act in elevation and depres- 
sion but in lateral rotation, as any one can verify for himself 
by watching fishes in an aquarium. In order to accommo- 
date these united lateral appendages mast conveniently to the 
sinuous curves into which the body of a fish is thrown in swim- 
ming, and to diminish the surface of resistance to the water, the 
parapodia have divided themselves into two groups, leaving the 
centre of the body, where the cephalic and caudal curves meet 
during progression, free from lateral appendages. 

The address concluded by a brief notice of work in human 
anatomy. It was remarked that much remained to be done in 
details even in this well-wrought department. We had not 
available correct and broadly based statements regarding the 
average conditions of the variable parts of the human body. 
Considering that something like six hundred bodies were annually 
dissected in Great Britain and Ireland, such a basis ought to be 
easily attainable. In such work Prof. Wenzel Griiber, of St. 
Petersburg, the prince of descriptive anatomists, was laborious 
and indefatigable. Vet still much remained to be done to make 
human anatomy a really scientific study, a practical application 
of morphological principles. 


’ 


One of the features of this department was Prof. Haughton’s 
discourse on the best possible number of limbs for an animal. 
The criterion was the most economical expenditure of force, 
according to mathematical principles. With regard to land 
animals, 1t was shown that the three-limbed vertebrate is superior 
to two and one-limbed forms, being perfectly stable when resting 
on the limbs. The four-limbed vertebrate, however, was able 
to preserve perfect stability on any three of its limbs, while 
using the fourth for offence. There was for the most part no 
advantage in having five or a greater number of limbs, the cost 
of feeding the extra limb outweighing the advantage of possessing 
it. Arboreal animals developed the tail as a fifth limb because 
of its special advantage in the medium in which they lived, 
Man gave up the superior stability of having four limbs for 
support in exchange for two adapted to higher uses, and in 
correlation with his brain-power. In discussing the limbs of 
aquatic animals, Prof. Ilaughton showed how advantage in the 
use of force and in directing motion was gained by concentration 
of motor power and limitation of the number of limbs. The 
three-limbed and one-limbed swimmers had advantages over all 
otbers, and odd-limbed forms over even-limbed. In many 
respects the three-limbed swimmers were superior to the one- 
limbed, but the latter had the valuable quality of being able to 
apply a maximum force in one direction, and so escape from 
their enemies. Prof. Haughton indicated fishes {as really pos- 
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sessing one principal limb in the tail, the fins being only capable 
of exerting a very slight force when compared with the tail. 

The Rev. W. H. Dallinger described some of the processes 
and resu'ts of his investigations into the life-history of the 
simplest orvan'sms. Among the points especially dwelt upon 
were the development of four out of two flagella in his calycine 
monad alter fission ; the dete mination of the diameter of the 
flapellum of Bact rium termo to be the two hundred and ten- 
thousondth of an inch ; and special contributions to the spon- 
taneous generation question. Althongh the life-histories of the 
forms examined were perfectly definite and distinct, yet the 
result of his investigations was to give a conviction of the truth 
of Darwinian principles among simple forms at any rate, He 
mentioned as a contribution to physiology the discovery that so 
highly organised an Infusorian as Paramecium could live for a 
long perind in Cohn’s (inorganic) solution. An important series 
of experiments had been conducted with regard to the extent of 
the adaptability of monads to changed conditions of temperature, 
It had been found that they could, by gradual increments, be raised 
from a temperature of 45° to one of 125°, and live and multiply 
perfectly ; but a sudden transition of a much smaller extent was 
immediately fatal, as was also a sudden fall of temperature. 
Another series of inquiries showed that it took much longer to 
produce a modification in the ovum or germ than in the adult. 

Prof. Rolleston, in a paper Ox the Vascular Supply of the 
Brain, ascribed right-handedness to the greater vascularity of 
the left side of the brain. He further speculated on the probable 
entire disappearance of the cccipital lobe of the brain on 
account of its deficient relative supply of blood. Prof. Allen 
Thomson called attention to a remarkable series of photographs, 
many avplicable to the stereoscope, representing the blood supply 
of various parts of the system. They were executed under the 
superintendence of Prof. Dantscher, of Innsbruck, from prepa- 
rations made by himself. Dr. W. I}. Pearse read a paper Ox 
the Geography of Consunipt on in Devonshire, claiming to demon- 
strate thar the wildest moorland districts had the lowest death- 
rate from that disease. While England and Wales showed a 
rate fur consumption of 2°47 per 1,000, the rate for western 
Dartmoor was 0°37, and for the west of Exmoor 0°45. This 
was notwithstanding the great rainfall. 

Mr. G. T. Bettany gave a summary of the conclusions as to 
the structure and interpretation of the vertebrate skull, contained 
in the work on the Morphology of the Skuil, just published by 
Prof. Parker and himself. The nature of the trabecula: and the 
segmental relations of the skull were especially dwelt upon. In 
another paper Mr. Bettany advocated the harmonisation of 
animal and vegetable physiology, by the use of terms in the same 
sense in both, referring especially to the term assimilation, now 
so vaguely and discordantly employed in the two sciences. 
Amony other papers may be mentioned Prof. McKendrick’s Ov 
the Physiological Action of the Substitution Compounds of Pyridene 
and Chinoline, and Dr, Cunningham’s, Ox the Aluscexlar and 
Nervous Systems of several little known Alarsupials. Only a 
smail number of anatomists and physiologists were present, and 
the paucity of papers in physiology was ascribed to the dis- 
couragement and hindrance to experimental research caused by 
the vivisection controversy. 


Department of Anthropology. 


No striking novelty was brought forward in connection with 
the geological evidences ef the antiquity of man. Various local 
discoveries of flint implements were noticed, the occurrence olf 
flints in Cornwall and the Scilly Islands being of especial interest, 
owing to their distance from the chalk. Mr. John Evans 
described some palzolithic implements from the valley of the 
Axe, made of chert from the Blackdown beds, proving that 
where chalk flints were scarce, other siliceous rocks were utilised 
by palwolthic men for the same purpose. Mr. Widger’s collec- 
tion of extinct mammalia from Newton Abbot caves, as yet only 
imperfectly explored, excited much interest. Mr, Laws gave an 
account of a cave at Tenby containing a rich aggregation of 
extinct mammalia, and recommended the Welsh coast as a rich 
hunting-ground for anthropologists, Prof. Rolleston and Col. 
Lane Fox described their exploration of tumuli at Sigwell in 
Somersetshire, and near Guildford. The co-existence of different 
styles of interment among a people was confirmed by these 
researches. Prof. Rolleston’s address On ou» Anowledge of the 
Flora and Fauna of Prehistoric Times was very attractive. In the 
course of his remarks on trees he noticed that remains of the ash 
were found in English but not in Scotch peat; the beech again 
was absent from Scotch peat. With regard to bees and bee- 
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keeping, he said the only certain fact known in relation to the 
question where and when hives were introduced, was that in all 
cases the word for hive was allied to the Latin word for it. He 
thought honey became important very early, as a source of 
sugar ; especially to people who had neither the sugar-cane nor 
beet-root. He believed great changes had taken place in British 
mollusca since prehistoric times. The so-called Roman snail 
was without douht a very old and well-established British snail ; 
while a little snail most abundant at present was not known in 
prehistoric deposits. He thought there were the best grounds 
for believing the rabbit not to be prehistoric in this country. In 
an old tumulus Prof. Rolleston had found several handfuls of 
jawbones of the common water vole, and not far off a large 
canine of a polecat, which had evidently made its nest in the 
tumulus and fed its young upon water-rats. ‘These are but a 
few out of many most interesting facts mentioned in the paper. 
Mr. Spence Bate’s description of the prehistoric remains on 
Dartmoor, visited by an excursion party, was another subject 
that attracted much attention, 

There were a number of valuable papers on the habits, history, 
&c., of uncivilised peoples. Miss Buckland’s paper Ox the 
Stamutants of Ancient and Modern Savages showed how in all 
parts of the world, as soon as agriculture was established, people 
began to make fermented drinks from the roots or grains culti- 
vated for food. But it further appeared that still earlier stimulants 
were leaves and roots that when chewed were found to produce 
exhilaration, With the dawn of civilisation these routs and 
plants were steeped in water, inducing some fermentation. 
Later the cereals were used, the roots and plants being still 
retained for flavour and to produce fermentation. The juice of 
the grape became employed at a subsequent period still, Mr. 
Bertram Hartshorne read a valuable paper On the Ancient 
People of Ceylon, giving an account of their history as far as it 
could be gathered, giving many evidences of retrogression 
among them. The Rev. S. J. Whitmee, the well-known 
London Society missionary, gave some account of the Malayo- 
Polynesians, with abundant proofs of their degradation from a 
higher social and intellectual level. Among these were the 
comparatively high social position of the women, the existence 
of hereditary rank and titles, the tenure of landed property, the 
systematic division of land, and their poetry. Mr. F. M. 
Hunter described the peculiarities of Socotra Island. In 
reference to the Bedouin inhabitants, he said that religion 
seemed to sit lightly upon them. They only prayed when they 
had an audience, and even in the very act of prostration they 
would turn round, join in conversation, and again continue their 
devotions. The mark of the cross was still used on the head- 
stones of the graves, Mr. A. Simson’s paper Ov the Zaparos 
fndians contained a great deal of curious Information. 

Coming to regions nearer home, Dr. Beddoe endeavoured to 
trace the history and ethnology of the Bulgarians, but con- 
fessed that much was still unknown on the subject. Although 
they spoke Sclavonic they did not appear to be really Sclavs or 
even Turanian. The origina] Bulgarians were a tribe from the 
Volga region, probably connected with the Huns. Dr. Beddoe 
believed that the present Bulgarians were as much Ugrian as 
anything ; they were evidently prognathous. The Rev. W. S. 
Lach-Szyrma in discussing the Corm-Britons, divided them into 
two classes, those who came there under pressure of Saxon 
invasions, and those who came as immigrants to the coast 
districts. He did not believe in any Semitic admixture, 

The report of the Anthropometric Committee spoke of the 
serious difficulties attending its observations in the attainment ot 
uniformity and accuracy. Mr. H. C. Sorby described the 
several} different colouring matters he had derived from human 
hair, the chief being a black pigment and a reddish-brown sub- 
stance. Very red hair contained a small quantity of pink-red 
substance. A noteworthy opinion given by Mr. Sorby was that 
he did not think it possible that haw could change colour in a 
single night. Other interesting papers were by Prof. Rolleston 
On Artificial Deformations of the Human Head and On the 
Rationale of Brachjcephaly and Delichocephaly, by Dr. Phéné 
and others. Altogether the cepartment sat on five days, and 
exhibited much vigour; both papers and discussions were very 
altractive, although the amount of novelty in regard to primitive 
man and his relations to geological history was not great, 


Department of Zoology and Botany. 
In this department the greatest general interest was excited by 
Mr. MecLachlan’s paper On the Colorado Beetle. He gave a 
most valuable account of its natural history, and then proceeded 
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to remark on the panic respecting its introduction into England. 
He approved of restrictive legislation, but said it was as much 
needed four or five years ago asnow. He believed if the beetle 
could have been introduced if would have been ere now, not so 
much among potatoes, which were mostly imported from America 
for seed, in a very clean state, or through the reception of speci- 
mens by scientific men, as in a promiscuous manner in general 
merchandise, owing to its great abundance on the quays of New 
York, &c. But there was much reason to expect the beetle 
could not readily be acclimatised in our moist climate. Amieri- 
can animals in general failed to spread in Europe. Moreover, 
Great Britain possessed many insectivorous birds which had no 
representatives in the United States. 

Prof. McNab read several important papers on botanical sub- 
jects. One, Ox the Movement of Water in Plants, gave an 
account of researches by Professors Pfitzer and Hoehnel, con- 
tinuing and confirming results arrived at by his own investiga- 
tions. Prof, McNab also bronght forward a revised classification 
of plants, in which he adopted the term Order for the larger 
groups sometimes called cohorts, and in which the apetalze were 
distributed among the petaloid orders to which they are allied. 
He further gave a synopsis of the present knowledge of fossil 
flowering plants, showing that Haeckel’s postulates as to the 
evolution and period of first appearance of flowering plants were 
already shown to be false by new discoveries. It appeared, on 
the whole, that the gamopetalous forms arose later than the 
dialypetalz. Prof. McNab inclined to the opinion that while 
the monocotyledons were monophyletic, or arose through one 
line of descent, the dicotyledons were polyphyletic, or derived 
from several main stocks. 

Other papers of interest on botany were by Prof. Dickson, 
On the Structure of the Pit-:her of Cephalotus, and by Mr. A. S. 
Watson, Ox Structural Characters in Relation to Habitat in 
Plants. 

Prof. Rolleston described several features of interest in the 
zoology of New Guinea, especially the new Echidna, of which 
he had received a specimen. He detailed the evidences of the 
former connection by land between New Guinea and Australia, 
and accounted for the divergence between the vegetatin of the 
two by influences due to the high mountains of New Guinea and 
the great barren plains of Australia. Mr. W. Ackroyd read a 
paper Ox the Colours of Animals. A contribution was read from 
Dr. Otto Finsch, giving the results of the North German Ex- 
ploring Expedition to Western Siberia. Dr. G. Bennett, from 
Australia, gave an interesting account of the habits of the pearly 
Nautilus. 


SECTION E,—GEoGRAPHY. 


In this Section, presided over by Admiral Sir Erasmus 
Ommanney, the president’s address consisted of a résem? of 
geographical discovery during the past forty years. Among the 
papers read none were of special interest. 

Major Wilson read a paper by Lieut. Kitchener, R.E., Report 
of the Line of Levels from the Mediterranean to the Sea of 
Galilee. The levelling commenced in June, 1875, but was soon 
interrupted by local circumstances. It was resumed in March, 
1877, and carried toa successful conclusion by Lieut. Kitchener. 
There had, as yet, however, been no opportunity of applying 
corrections. The result of the work showed the depression of 
the Sea of Galilee to be 682°544 feet. Fortunately they had a 
perfectly calm day for securing the sea-level. The sea left a 
clearly-defined white mark at its highest part; the depression 
shown by Kitchener’s observations was some forty or fifty feet 
greater than had been generally supposed, The depression of 
the Dead Sea was 1,292 feet, which gave to the Jordan a fall of 
a little over 600 feet ; this fall was nearly even throughout, 
although there were one or two rapids in its course. The deepest 
part of the Jordan Valley would be 1,300 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean. 

Commander Cameron read a paper On the Proposed Stations in 
Central Africa, as Bases for Future Exploration, Ue thought 
the best means for the exploration of the continent would be 
the establishment of trading societies after the fashion of the 
East Indian and Hudson’s Bay Companies, but the spirit of the 
age was against the granting of sovereign powers to commercial 
companies. That being so, he considered a system of central 
stations, placed at intervals of from 200 to 250 miles distant, the 
best available. The new stations should be placed under the 
charge of a consul or a vice-consul, or of consular agents, but if | 


the British Government hesitated to undertake the responsibility, 
the Seyyid of Zanzibar should be asked to accept it, and he 
believed most of the traders and shyas would recognise the 
authority of his highness. The statlons might be turned to 
account, not only for the purpose of map-making, but of ascer- 
taining the commercial value of the surrounding districts, 
obtaining meteorological observations and botanical and zoolo- 
gical collections, accustoming the neighbouring populations to 
the nature and advantages of civilised rule, systematically extir- 
pating the slave trade, and diverting the traffic now employed 
in this infamous trade to the development of the enormous 
national wealth of the continent. In concluding, Commander 
Cameron made an appeal on behalf of the British Society for 
African Exploration. Ie warned his audience that unless 
Britain speedily bestirred itself it would lose the pre-eminence it 
long enjoyed among the countries of Europe. At the call of its 
sovereign the little kingdom of Belginm had contributed 12,0c00/, 
for the fitting out of an expedition. Portugal had contributed 
20,000/., and he hoped the British public would not fail to do 
tbeir cuty as respects the opening up to civilisation of Africa. 
The more rapidly the light of civilisation is introduced into the 
continent the more rapidly would the slave trade and domestic 
slavery die away and become a thing of the past. 

A paper by Mr. W. H. Tietkens, On the Latest Exploring 
Expedition across Australia, was read by Mr, Bates. It described 
the journey made in 1875 by Mr, Ernest Giles, accompanied by 
the author of the paper and by Mr. Young, from the settlements 
of South Australia to those of Western Australia, The result 
of the journey was the conclusion that the occupation of some 
portions of the country cannot be long delayed, being well 
adapted for wool growing, but the writer confirmed the opinion 
expressed by other travellers that the region between lat. 21° and 
30°, and long. 123° and 132°, can never be colonised, and that 
any white men settling in it would become like the wandering 
nomads now inhabiting it. The expedition was most adven- 
turous owing to the attacks made upon it by some of the 
natives, and also to the difficulties arising from scarcity of 
water, which, at one time, threatened to terminate the career of 
the travellers. 

Mr. Trelawny Saunders called in question the conclusions 
come to by the author of the paper as to the future of 
Australia, and said such a future would be a serious matter 
for Plymouth, which was one of the great ports of emigration 
to Australia. He placed against this opinion the authority 
of Mr. Landsborough, who had recently described the great 
physical changes taking place in the Australian continent, 
in consequence of the occupation of it by our countrymen. 
Trees were growing where none were previously to be seen, the 
natives being prevented from burning the long grass for the 
purpose of getting game. The growth of forests would cause 
a greater rainfall, and lead to the improvement of the productive 
qualities of the country. 

Col. Godwin-Austen read a paper On the Course of the 
Brahmaputra or Sanpu. The author’s argument, founded on 
researches and surveys in Assam, was that the true outlet of 
this great river was by the Sukushiri, and not, as was generally 
supposed, by the Deipong. 


THE FRENCH ASSOCIATION AT HAVRE 
HAVRE, dugust 30 


THE final meeting took place this afternoon at 2 o'clock, 
under the presidency of M. Broca. 

Montpellier has been selected as the place of meeting for 1579. 
The University of Montpellier has been for centuries a rival to 
Paris, and even now is bold enough to compete with its formid- 
able rival. Montpellier is also notable as the birthplace of 
Auguste Comte, the founder of Positivism. A number of 
scientific gentlemen have subscribed a large sum to receive the 
Association in 1879 ; the General and Municipal Councils will 
also vote a large sum. . 

It has been suggested by some influential members that the 
meeting of 1880 should be held in Algeria. But the vote will 
not be taken till next year at Paris. The year 1880 is the fiftieth 


| anniversary of the conquest of Algeria. There are at the present 


time very few scientific institutions in the colony. Should the 
choice be made, the Algiers Academy would probably be then 
transformed into a University for Algeria. . 

The Association, at the close of the Havre meeting, has voted 
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an exceedingly limited number of recommendations to the 
Government. One of them relates to the organisation of the 
meteorological service. The Association directs the attention of 
the Government to the inferiority of French meteorology, and 
urges the Government to establish an official investization into its 
working. All efforts to take the Service des Averti-sements out 
of the hands of the observatory have been defeated. The pro- 
posed reform does not aim at diminishing the influence of M, 
J.everrier on the service he has created in France. 

A request is to be sent to the Government to endow the 
Geological Society of Normandy with the privileges of an insti- 
tution of public interest, which means to grant it a charter and 
incorporate it. It is expected that the admirable geological 
exhibitions coilected thronzh M. Lennier’s exertions will remain 
permanent, and become a fair specimen of regional geology. A 
number of exhibitors have consented either to give their objects 
or to lend them until similar objects can be procured in their 
stead. M. Lennier, whose exertions have been indefatigable, 
is the director and founder of the Havre Aquarinm, which is a 
mo !el institution, not for the variety of species, but for the 
number of objects and the health of the animals. 

The several industrial establishments at Havre were opened 
for public inspection, as weil as the Government buildings. 
The most interesting object was a fog trumpet of British 
make. The steam engine working it has 2 power of three 
horses. It is calculated to compre-s about Soo litres of air at 
a pressure of little more than two atmospheres in two tanks put 
into communication by a large tube. One of these tanks is in 
communication with the pump, and the other with the trumpet. 
The latter is closed by a self-acting valve, which opens once 
every forty-eight seconds, and during seven seconds gives a volu- 
minous sound in /a of the diapason. 

The last excursion (to Ronen) was more successful than the 
first. The Frigerifigue had been sent from Havre to Rouen in 
order to increase the attraction, and was visited by many of the 
excursionists, 

The number of members of the Havre meeting was not more 
than 6oo altogether. The foreizn members numbered about forty, 
upwards of twenty being Englishnen. Very few ladies attended 
the proceedings. No final banquet took place, owing probably 
to the fear o! some political discussion disturbing an assembly 
which ought to be devoted entirely to science. 

There is only a single scientific society in Havre which, in 
spite of its ambitious title (Société d’Etudes diverses) has only 
sixty members out of a population of 85,000, including more 
than fifty millionaires. The society meets regul-rly and 
pubtishes yearly a handsome volume. It has been decided to 
establish a local society of commercial geography, and a local 
committee to collect meteorological observations taken on board 
the transatlantic steamers. 

If we consider the work done in certain sections the Havre 
meeting has not been a failure ; but it was altoge’her a sectional 
meeting from the inaugural speech of President Broca to the two 
or three lectures which were delivered in the theatre. We are 
confident that M. Fremy will spare no pains to render the Paris 
meeting next year a success and as far as possible international, 
lle will endeavour to get the presidents of sections each to 
deliver an inaugural address. It is intended to establish a tem- 
porary daily newspaper to publish at full length the reports of 
sectional proceedings, &c. 

In the Section of Meteorology the principal business was the 
vote of the requisition sent to the Governmen', which will 
probably induce the Ministry to increase the grant to French 
meteorology. The majority of the section are in favour of the 
establishment of a central meteoroloyical institute to investigate 
large meteorological problems and centralise all meteorological 
services except weather previsions. <A resolution was proposed 
by Dr. Janssen, urging transatlantic companies to take meteo- 
rological observations on board ; another resolution asked M, 
Giffard to organise a meteorological observatory on board his 
captive balloon, during the exhibition of 1878, Mr. James 
Glaisher gave an address on the result of his thirty scientific 
ascents, and the experiments made in the Ashburnham captive 
balloon. His address was well received, and he was invited 
to sit with the bureau. M, Alliuard, the Director of the Puy- 
de-Dome Observatory, engaged to establish intermediate stations 
on the flanks of the mountain, and to keep observations during 
tbe time when the monster captive balloon is making its ascents. 
This proposal will be communicated to Gen. Nansouty, Director 
of the Pic-du-Midi Observatory. A resolution was voted pro- 
testing against the delays in the construction of a telegraph line 
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from Ple-du-Midi to Bagnéres, for the purpose of sending regular 
observations during the time when the observatory is cut off by 
snow from all communication with the world below, 

M. Alluard presented to the section diagrams of comparative 
barometric measures taken on the summit of the Puy-de-Déme 
and at Clermont-Ferrand during storms. This shows clearly 
that the law of pressure varies in inverse ratio, diminishing on 
the top of the mountains when increasing at Clermont, and vice 
wrsa, It shows evidently that storms are produced, not by a 
single wind, but by a conflict of several winds at a certain 
distance from the earth. 

In the Geological Section a large proportion of the papers 
were on various points connected with the geology of Nor- 
mandy, one of the most important being a paper by M. 
Moriére on the presence of the liassic stage in the department of 
Ome and on the fossils he has collected during many years inves. 
tigation into the geology of the region. In this section, also, 
M. Pomel read a long paper to prove that M. Roudaire’s 
project of an inland sea in Algeria, of which we recently gave 
details, is impossible M. Pomel maintains that the level ot the 
Chotts is too high, and that If by any process they could he 
filled, the water would very soon find its way back to the 
Mediterranean. Another paper of some importance was by 
MM. de Tromelin and Grasset, being a ‘‘Summary Study 
of the Paleozoic Fauna of Lower Languedoc and the 
Pyrenees,” for the purpose of comparing the primary formations 
of the South with those of the North-West of France. M. 
Jannettaz gave an account of his observations on the propa- 
gation of heat in schistose rocks and in crystals, From his 
experiments he concludes that heat is transmitted more readily 
along the planes of cleavage of crystals and along the plane of 
schistosity of slates, gneiss, crystalline or agillaceous schists, 
than along the direction perpendicular to these planes. He 
thinks we may thus explain, to a great extent, the variation 
observed in the increase of temperature with depth in different 
parts of the globe. 

In the Botanical Section M. Corenwinder continued his 
account of his investigations on the Functions of Leaves. 
After twenty-five years’ work M. Corenwinder thus sums 
up the results he has obta ned :—The leaves of vegetables 
in their relations to tbe atmospheric air are the seat of two 
distinct functions. By their protoplasm they absorb oxygen 
and constantly exhale carbonic acid, By their chloro- 
phyll, they inspire, on the contrary, during the day only, 
carbonic acid, and expire oxygen. In their early stage the 
protoplasm predominates ; chlorophyll is not abundant. Hence 
the respiratory function predominates during all that period over 
the chlorophyllian function, and consequently leaves exhale car- 
bonic acid without interruption. In proportion as leaves grow 
the colourless protoplasm diminishes and the chlorophyll in- 
creases; thus the capacity of emitting carbonic acid rapidly 
decreases, and soon they exhale, during the day, nothing but 
oxygen gas. Flenceforth it is only by shutting off or diminishing 
the light, when the action of the chlorophyll is diminisbed or 
suspended, that the effect of respiration becomes more or less 
sensible. There is then among living beings only one kind of 
respiration. The part played by chlorophyll is of a different 
order ; it is an act of assimilation which has nothing in common 
with the preceding, MM]. Corenwinder hopes that henceforth it 
will cease to be tanght that plants are provided with two respira- 
tions, one for the day and the other for the night, 


NOTES 


WE are informed by a cable telegram from a New York corre- 
spondent that Prof. O. C, Marsh, the eminent palzontologist, 
has been elected president of next year’s meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, which has just 
concluded its Nashville session. We have received the Proceed- 
ngs of the last year’s meeting at Buffalo. 

THe Aquarium Winter Garden at Tynemouth, near New- 
castle, is rapidly approaching completion. The building occu- 
pies a commanding position on the Long Sands between the 
town of Tynemouth and the little fishing village of Culler- 
coats. The entire basement is devoted to the Aquarium with its 
reservoirs and pumping machinery, and the show tanks, of which 
there will be both a sea and a fresh-water series, will contain 
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upwards of 149,000 gallons of water. ‘Ihe plan adopted is the 
circulation system, which has proved so successful in the main- 
tenance of aquatic life at the Crystal Palace, Naples, and else- 
where. Special arrangements are being made for the culture of 
salmon and trout, and in conjunction with the Aquarium, but 
out of doors there will be an enormous seal-pond, into which a 
supply of sea-water will be pumped direct when required, Mr, 
E. Howard Birchall has been appointed curator. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Bucuan, the well-known secretary to the 
Scottish Meteorological Society, has been sent to Upsala as 
representative of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, at the 
celebration of the 4ooth anniversary of that University. 


THE autumn meeting of the Institute of Naval Architects in 
Glasgow was brought to a conclusion last Thursday, and seems 
to have been altogether successful, A large number of papers 
were read and discussion raised on the technical subjects with 
which the Institute deals, and much of the time was devoted to 
visiting several of the most important Clyde establishments. 
The next autumn meeting of the Institute will probably be at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


On August 29 the Dorset Field Club met at the romantic spot 
of Lulworth Cove. One section gave themselves to the geology 
of the district in which the ‘‘ Purbecks ” are so finely exhibited. 
After some opening remarks by Mr. Mansell Pleydell, the 
president of the Society, Mr. Damon, I°.G.S., gave an address 
bearing on the geology of the cove and neighbouring strata, 
followed by Prof. Buckman. Other sections directed their 
attention to entomology, botany, &e. 


A SUMMER school of practical mining for the instruction of 
the student in the details of miner’s work has recently been 
added to the curriculum of the School of Mines of Columbia 
College, U.S. This summer school has been put in the charge 
of Henry S. Munroe, a former graduate of the school, who was 
recently elected by the trustees to the position of Adjunct Pro- 
fessor. It is proposed that the students of the school shall visit 
mines in different parts of the country worked for coal, iron, 
copper, lead, precious metals, &c., and spend a ‘month or six 
weeks at each, making a careful and detailed study of the mine, 
and actually engaging, under the instruction of skilled miners, 
in all the details of mine work. The first experiment was made 
this summer at the mines of Coxe, Bros., and Co., Drifton, Pa., 
and with very remarkable success. A dozen students, volunteers 
from the class of 78, made a stay there of five weeks from July 
2. Half of the students worked in the morning and the other 
half in the afternoon, one squad at a time with each miner, The 
times of going and coming to and from work were so arranged that 
each student spent from four to four and a-half hours in the mine 
each day. On coming out of the mine each squad was required 
to make a written report of the work done, with sketches 
showing the location, direction, depth, &c., of each shot fired, 
and the effect produced. While in the mine they assisted the 
miner to load his car, thereby learning readily to distinguish 
“slate” and “bony” from good coal, even in the uncertain 
light afforded by their mine lamps. They were also instructed 
in the use of the drill and pick, boring themselves the blast 
holes, judging the quantity of powder required, making up the 
cartridge, tamping, and firing the shot. After the students had 
spent in this way about twenty days at different kinds of work 
underground and in the ‘‘ breaker,” subjects for more detailed 
study and investigation were assigned them. [Each studeut, 
having chosen his theme, spent the remainder of his time in 
collecting material for a memoir. The experiment has, in fact, 
been in every way a success, 

AT the meeting ofthe Royal Society of New South Wales on 
June 6, Mr. Russell exhibited an improved form of bichromate 


battery, by which the current of, electricity generated is kept . 
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quite constant ‘so long as it may be required. This is accom- 
plished by allowing the bichromate solution to drop in slowly, 
and flow out at the same rate through a pipe which commences 
at the bottom of the cell and passes through the side at three- 
quarters of an inch from the top. When the supply tap is 
turned, the solution collects in the cell until it rises to the level 
of the pipe, and it then begins to pass out as fast as it comes in. 
As the bichromate solution passes down the cell its active 
properties are made use of, and when it reaches the bottom it is 
waste, and passes out as described. In use it is found that the 
zinc and solution are more economically used than in the 
ordinary bichromate cell. The Society held its annual coz- 
zersasione on May 16, About 600 members and their friends 
were present. Amongst the exhibits were some very rare and 
choice plants from New Guinea. Mr. Russell, Government 
Astronomer, was most successful in showing large smoke vortex 
rings, which blew out a spirit-lamp flame at a distance of fifty 
feet. 

Tue Report of the Leicester Literary and Philosophical 
Society speaks satisfactorily of its progress. A year ago the 
society took possession of new buildings, and its main work as a 
society is carried on by its six sections, which include the various 
departments of science. The number of members now exceeds 
300. 

We have received a very useful Russian évochure by M. 
Bogdanoff, ‘‘ A Review of Expeditions and Natural History 
Researches made in the Aralo-Caspian Region from 1720 to 
1874,” being the first fascicule of a large work. In 1874 Prof. 
Barbot-de-Marny, geologist, with MM. Bogdanoff and But- 
léroff, jun., zoologists, explored vast tracts of land between the 
Caspian and the Aral lake, and MM. Grimm and Alénitzin 
studied the fauna of these two interior seas. Preliminary 
reports by the explorers have been already published. M. Bogan- 
doff’s paper is intended to give, in a very condensed form 
(52 pages), an introductory review of scientific work in the 
Aralo-Caspian region during the 150 years before this expedition. 
It has been visited and explored by no fewer than sixty men of 
science. Yet the great problems so vividly and skiltully deve- 
loped and discussed by Humboldt and his followers—the pro- 
blems of the former extension of the Caspian, of its junction with 
the Aral and the Balkash, of the geological time when this 
immense interior basin existed, of the causes which determined 
its drying up and the change of bed of the Amu-darya—all 
remain as open a field of inquiry as ever. We find immense 
gaps in every department even in the description of the country. 
The hydrology of the Caspian and Aral is sufficiently well 
known, but the third great basin, the Balkash, and a great 
number of smaller lakes remain unexplored. The flora is well 
known, and the great work of Borshioff sums up numerous local 
accounts, but the zoology is very unequally advanced ; the lower 
organisms and the amphibize are all but totally unknown, 
The insects, and still more the vertebrates, are well described, 
but even in this branch the fishes have been neglected. Prof. 
Kessler finds many unknown forms even among those of the 
Caspian, which have been best explored, and the fishes of the 
Aral and Balkash promise to present plenty of most interesting 
new forms and varieties. As to the much-debated question of the 
former bed of the Amu-darya, M. Bogdanoff points out that this 
remarkable geological phenomenon remains unexplained. We 
must hope that the labours of the Aralo-Caspian expedition, and 
of other explorers in the same region, will finally throw some 
light on the problems involved in the study of this depression 
of the old continent. 


In an interesting pamphlet on ‘*The Work of Mechanics’ 
Institutes in our Towns,” by Mr. Swire Smith, the author con- 
tends that the work of mechanics’ institutes in towns consists on 
the one hand in supplying the deficiencies of the day school, 
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and directing its education into useful channels ; on the other 
in giving general information and providing recreation and 
amusements of a social character. He endeavours to point out 
the improved prospects of mechanics’ institutes in the future, and 
appeals to public spirit for the erection in many towns of more 
appropriate buildings. We suggests the propriety of establishing 
day schools as nurseries for the rudimentary teaching of science, 
and refers to the help from national and other sources that may 
be obtained by taking up this work systematically. He urges 
the vast importance of scientific knowledge for our artisans, the 
equal importance of a training for girls in the matters apper- 
taining to their weltare, and points out the great need for 
making classes more attractive. Me speaks of the value of 
penny banks for promoting thrift. Finally, he tries to show the 
necessity of making the institute more popular as a place of 
resort for the people of our towns, as a saleguard against per- 
nicious attractions, and for the supply of information, entertain- 
ment, and recreation. 


In connection with Capt. llowgate’s scheme of Polar explora- 
tion, the /Vorence, under Capt. Tyson, of Polaris fame, left New 
London on August 16, v7 Cumberland Coast, for whaling pur- 
poses. It will then proceed to Greenland to engage Esquimaux 
families. This pioneer party will meet at Disco, next August, 
the main Polar expedition under Capt. Howgate. The expe- 
dition, it is expected, will be fitted ont by the United States 
Government as soon as Congress meets, and will have voted 
the required subsidies for establishing a scientific colony at Lady 
Franklin Bay. The use of balloons having been suggested, 
Capt. Ilowgate has written the following letter to M. W. de 
Fonvielle, who has offered to become a member of the scientific 
staff of the expedition. It is dated from the ‘‘ War Department, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, Washington, D.C., August 16, 
1877.”—** Your valued favour of the 16th June, addressed to 
Capt. Tyson, was forwarded to me for reply. This reply has 
been necessarily delayed by the amount of work thrown upon 
me during the fitting out of the Avorence. But I avail myself of 
this first opportunity to say that, should Congress, as I hope, 
legislate favourably for the proposed Arctic colony at its next 
session, it is my intention to try the value of balloons as an 
agent of exploration ; and your services, so courteonsly offered, 
will be thankfully accepted. Your reputation as a man of 
letters and science is too well known to render such references as 
you allude to necessary.” 


THE additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include a Barbary Ape {A/acacus ¢nztzs) from North 
Africa, presented by Mr. E. Barclay ; a White-fronted Capuchin 
(Cebus albifrons) from South America, presented by Mr. Ship- 
man; a Pig-tailed Monkey (Afacacus nemestrinus) from Java, 
zresented by Mrs. Rintoul ; a Leadbeater’s Cockatoo (Cacatza 
leadbeatert) from Australia, presented by the Rev. S. J. Whitmee, 
C.M.Z.S.; an American Tantalus (Zantalus loculator), 
Prince Albert’s Curassows (Crax cléerti), three Black-faced 
Spider Monkeys (4é/es ater) from U.S. Columbia, a Kinkajou 
(Cercoleptes cazedivolvulus) from Ilonduras, deposited ; a Taman- 
dua Ant-eater (Zamandiua tetradactyla), an American Darter 
(flotus anhinga), an Ashy-headed Gull (Larus cirrocephalus) 
from South America, a Brazilian Motmot (A/omotes brasiliensis) 
from Brazil, a Sorry Thrush (Zurdus fristris) from Mexico, 
purchased. 
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Academy of Sciences, August 27.-M. Fizeau in the chair. 
—The following papers were read:—Note on M. Lavy’s 
catalogue of stars of longitude and lunar culmination, by M. 


Faye. This catalogne of 521 stars is recommended as a work 
of precision which should be of real service. —Two general laws 
of geometric curves of order and class, #: and #, by M. Chasles, 
—On the relation which should exist between the diameter of 
cores of iron and the thickness of thelr magnetising helix, by 
M. Du Moncel. It is shown from experiment that there is 
advantage in winding electro-magnets so that the thickness of 
the coil-layers is equal to the diameter of the cores ; and for this 
law to be well applied, the diameter of the cores should naturally 
be proportioned to tbe electric intensity which is to act on them, 
and chosen so that this intensity develop in them a quantity of 
Magnetism pretty near the point of saturation.—On an example 
of reduction of Abelian integrals with elliptic functions (con- 
tinued), by Prof. Cayley.—Observations of the planets 173 and 
174, and remarks on the discovery of this latter planet, by M. 
Stephan. On August 8 Mr. Watson observed a star of the tenth 
magnitude not marked on his maps, but it was not till the 16th 
that it was recognised asa planet. M. Borrelly first perceived 
the star on the 1oth, and next day its planetary character was 
ascertained ; priority is thus claimed for M. Borrelly.—Pro- 
visional geographical map of the planet Mars, by M. Flam- 
marion, In this work (commenced in 1863) the author has 
aimed at giving a general exsemdle of observations from the 
beginning.—Observations on a recent note of M. Du Moncel, 
on the best conditions of employment of galvanometers, by M. 
Raynaud.—Reply to a recent communication of M. Angot, on 
the evaporation in the region of the Algerian chotts, by M. 
Rondaire.—On the termination of the nerves in the electric 
apparatus of the torpedo, by M. Ronget. In opposition 
to MM. Boll, Ciaccio, and Ranvier, M. Rouget observes 
constantly, and reproduces by photography, a network in the 
ventral face, fonned by the divisions of the last branches of 
the pale ramified fibres. The appearances of termination in 
buttons or free extremities, which show here and there in all the 
preparations, are manifestly connected with the network, in the 
enlarged photographs, by prolongations which escape direct 
ohservation.—Variations of the temperature during the total 
eclipse of the moon on August 24, 1877, by M. Berigny. There 
was a very marked cooling at 10 o’clock, and this had a per- 
ceptible effect on the minimum. M. Berigny asks did this arise 
from the astronomical fact, or was it a mere coincidence? M, 
Faye was not disposed to attribute it to the eclipse, and for two 
reasons: First, the sky was that night exceptionally clear, so 
that the terrestrial radiation must have been very active, giving 
a notable fall in the thermometer; second, physicists have had 
the greatest difficulty in rendéring perceptible heat from the 
moon, even with the most delicate apparatus. So that when we 
are deprived of this radiation for an bour or two this can hardly 
affect our thermometers, still less our senses. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1877 


STAR OR NEBULA ? 


OLLOWING close upon the publication of Dr. 

Vogel’s paper on the new star in Cygnus, Lord Lind- 

say has communicated an interesting letter to the Z7aes 

announcing the fact that the new star has now put on the 

appearance presented ordinarily by the so-called plane- 
tary nebulz. 

Of all the lines chronicled by Cornu and Vogel only 
one remains, that namely which the latter observer 
showed to be constantly increasing in brightness while 
all the rest were waning, and which, moreover, as Vogel 
also distinctly showed, is coincident in position in the 
spectrum with that observed in the majority of the 
nebulae, 

The observations of such rare phenomena as the so- 
called new stars, are of such vast importance, and will no 
doubt ultimately provide us with a clue to so many others 
of a different order, that we may well congratulate our- 
selves that the recent Vova was so well watched, and that 
there is such perfect completeness and unity in the chain 
of recorded facts. 

It should have been perfectly clear to those who 
thought about such matters that the word star in such a 
case is a misnomer from a scientific point of view, 
although no word would be better to describe it in its 
popular aspect. The word is a misnomer for this reason. 
If any star, properly so called, were to become “a world 
on fire,” were to “burst into flames,” or in less poetical 
language, were to be driven either into a condition of 
incandescence absolutely or to have its incandescence 
increased, there can be little doubt that thousands or 
millions of years would be necessary for the reduction of 
its light to the original intensity. 

Mr. Croll has recently shown that if the incandescence 
observed camie for instance from the collision of two stars, 
each of them half the mass of the sun, moving dircctly 
towards each other with a velacity of 476 miles per 
second, light and heat would be produced which would 
cover the present rate of the sun’s radiation fora period 
of 50,000,coo years. 

A very different state of affairs this from that which 
must have taken place in any of the Novas from the time 
of Tycho to our own, and the more extreme the difference 
the less can we be having to deal with anything likea 
star properly so called. 

The very rapid reduction of light in the case of the new 
star in Cygnus was so striking that ] at once wrote to Mr. 
Hind to ask if any change of place was observable, 
because it seemed obvious that if the body which thus put 
on so suddenly the chromospheric spectrum were single, 
it might only weigh a few tons or even hundredweights, 
and being so small might be very near us. Mr. Hind’s 
telescope was dismounted, and I have not yet got any 
information as to change of position; and as I am now 
writing in the Highlands, away from all books, I have no 
opportunity of comparing the position now given by Lord 
Lindsay in R.A. 2th. 36m, 52s., Dec. + 42° 16’ 53”, with 
those given on its first appearance by Winnecke and 
others. 
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We seem Riven, 2h, from the idea that these pheno- 
mena are produced by the incandescence of large masses 
of matter, hecause if they were so produced, the running 
down of brilliancy would be exceeding slow. 

Let us consider the case, then, on the supposition of 
small masses of matter. Where are we to find them? 
The answer is easy ;—in those small meteoric masses 
which an ever-increasing mass of evidence tends to 
show, occupy all the realms of space. 

In connection with this, perhaps I may be permitted to 
quote the foilowing from one of my “ Manchester 
Lectures” :— 


“There is one point to which I think I may be per- 
mitted to draw your attention, although at present it rests 
merely upon an unendorsed observation of my own. I 
thought it would be worth while to try what would happen 
if 1 inclosed specimens of meteorites, taken at random, 
in a tube from which | subsequently exhausted the air by 
apump. After the pumping had gone on for some con- 
siderable time, of course we got an approach to a 
vacuum; and arrangements were made by means of 
which an electric spark could pass along this apparent 
vacuum, and give us the spectra of the gases evolved 
from the meteorites. Taking those precautions which 
are generally supposed to give us a spark of low tempera- 
ture, and passing the current, we got a luminous effect 
which, on being analysed by the spectroscope, gave us 
that same spectrum of hydro-carbon which Mr. Huggins, 
Donati, and others have made us perfectly familiar with 
as the spectrum of the head ofa comet. There, then, we 
get the atmosphere of meteorites, not necessarily car- 
bonaceous meteorites, but meteorites taken at random; 
and this atmosphere is exactly what we get in the head of 
a comet. 

“ Now let me go one step further ; and to take that step 
with advantage, allow me to refer to another point . 
that whereas Schiaparelli has connected meteorites ‘and 
falling stars with comets, Professors Tait and Thomson, 
on the other hand, have connected comets with nebulz, 
both of them being, according to those physicists, clouds 
of stones. Now how was one to carry these spectroscopic 
observations into the region of the nebula? A Leyden 
jar was included in the circuit, and we had what is gene- 
rally supposed to be an electric current giving us a very 
much higher temperature than we had before. What, then, 
was the spectrum; the spectrum, so far as the known 
lines were concerned, was the spectrum which we get 
from the nebulze ; for the hydro-carbon spectrum, which 
we get from the atmospheric meteorites at a low tempera- 
ture, was replaced by the spectrum of hydrogen; the 
spectrum of hydrogen coming, of course, from the de- 
composition of the hydro-carbon, with the curious, but 
at present unexplained, fact that we got the spectrum 
indications of hydrogen without indications of carbon. 
In my laboratory work I have come across other curious 
cases in which compound vapours, when dissociated, only 
gave us one spectrum at a time—by which I mean that in 
a vapour consisting of two well-known substances, under 
one condition we only get the spectrum of one substance, 
and under another condition we get the spectrum of the 
other substance alone, so in others again of both com- 
bined. The evidence seems, therefore--though I do not 
profess to speak with certainty—entirely in favour of the 
ideas of Sir William Thomson and Prof. Tait on the one 
hand, and of Schiaparelli on the other. I note this 
because I shall have again to refer to the conclusion to be 
drawn from it, namely, that there is probably an intimate 
connection between nebula, comets, meteorites, and 
falling stars.” 


I have given the above extract to show that a mass of 
meteorites at a temperature higher than that found to 
Re 
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exist in a comet’s head could give us the hydrogen 
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discuss the bearing of Mr. Laing’s facts upon any rival 


spectrum which was discovered with such richness in | geological doctrines if it can be shown that the facts 


the Nova, and which is represented in the spectra of most 
nebulze. 

The Nova now exists as a nebula so far as its spectrum 
goes, and the fact not only goes far to support the view I 
have suggested as against that of Zéllner, but it affords 
collateral evidence of the truth of Thomson and Tait’s 
hypothesis of the true nature of nebulze. 

The nebular hypothesis in its grandeur and simplicity 
remains untouched by these observations ; the facts so far 


from being in direct opposition to it help us, I think, all | 


the better to know exactly what a nebula is. 

There is another point of extreme interest to the spec- 
troscopist if we accept the bright line observed in the star 
by Dr. Copeland and others to be veritably the chief 
nebula line. 

It is clear from Dr. Vogel’s diagram (given in last 
week’s NATURE) that this line brightened relatively with 
each decrease in the brilliancy of the hydrogen lines. On 
December 8, 1876, it was much fainter than F, while by 
March 2, 1877, F was a mere ghost by the side of it. On 
any probable supposition the temperature must have been 
higher at the former date. 

Now it is well known that within certain limits the 
lines in the spectrum of a compound body get brighter 
with decrease of temperature, because at the higher one 
the compound almost entirely ceases to exist as such, and 
we get the lines of its constituents. It is a fair theory then 
to suggest that the famous nebula line may belong to a 
compound. Nay the fact as it stands alone further points 
to the possibility that the compound in question contains 
hydrogen as one of its constituents. 

J. NoRMAN LOCKYER 

Craig Dhu, Kingussie, September to 


THE GLACIAL GEOLOGY OF ORKNEY AND 
SHIETLAND 
oO 
N 


one can claim to speak with more authority on 

matters Orcadianthan Mr. Laing, and few men are 
better fitted to judge of evidence and probabilities. His 
interesting letter (see p. 418 of this number of NATURE) 
calls attention to certain points which he regards as 
affording a crucial test of the value of some contending 
hypotheses in geology. 


He asserts (1) That there is no evidence that the Orkney | 


and Shetland Islands have ever participated in the general 
glaciation of Britain. (2) That these islands contain no 
raised beaches or marine terraces to prove any alteration 
of the relative levels of sea and land. 

I. It would indeed be extraordinary on any hypothesis 
that no traces of glaciation should exist in Orkney. 
Could it reasonably be supposed that at a time when 
“the adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ireland” lay 
under a deep mantle of snow and land-ice which pro- 
truded even from the opposite shores of Caithness, these 
northern islets enjoyed a happy immunity from the cold 
which sealed up the more frigid south? I am afraid that 
on the contrary we must believe Orkney to have been in 
as evil case as its neighbours, no matter even if it should 
have succeeded in subsequently divesting itself of all 
traces of its wintry garb. 


Tt will not be necessary to | 


themselves do not exist. He courteously invites examina- 
tion and disproof, and I think with all deference to him 
that I can point to evidence which when he next revisits 
his county will satisfy him that Orkney is no exception to 
the general glac’ated condition of Scotland. 

I have twice visited Orkney, and each time was too 
intent upon the curious history of the Old Red Sandstone 
of that region to have time to note all the features bear- 
ing upon the glaciation of the islands. But these features 
were too striking to escape notice, and I find in my note- 
books and on my map records of the observations jotted 
down at the time. So far from there being, as Mr. Laing 
asserts, no trace of ice-work among these islands, I found 
them to be well glaciated and to contain in particular, 
excellent illustrations of (1) roches moutonnées, (2) 
boulder-clay, and (3) valley-moraines. 

1. Mr. Laing mentions the granitic axis which runs 
north fram Stromness. When he has occasion to cross 
it again, gun in hand, let him stop here and there on the 
exposed hummocks and he will find them admirably ice- 
worn and striated. Well-preserved surfaces of this kind 


| overlook the wild cliffs of Yesnaby, and others, of equal 


clearness, occur on the slopes behind Stromness. But 
further examination will show him that these markings 
are not confined to the hard granite and gneiss. Thus 


! on the roadside at the south-east end of the Lake of 


Stennis, beautifully striated flagstones may be seen, the 
strize in all these cases running north-west and south- 
east, as if produced by a movement from the latter 
quarter. Nay, even among the soft yellow sandstones of 
Hoy, well smoothed and striated surfaces may be noticed 
on the sumrnit of the cliffs near the Old Man, at a height 
of 600 or 700 feet above the waves of the Atlantic. 

z. Unmistakable boulder-clay occurs in Orkney. It 
is not generally or thickly spread’ over the surface, as in 
the lowlands of Scotland, but rather, as in Caithness, lies 
here and there in hollows, the rest of the surface of the 
islands being covered with a thin argillaceous soil, 
derived, as Mr. Laing points out, from the decay of the 
underlying flagstones. A thick mass of this boulder-clay 
lies on the north-west side of Shapinsha, another in the 
sheltered hollow of Kirkwall Bay, and a third forms a 
notable feature on the north coast of Flota. Mr. Laing 
cannot but be familiar with these and other localities, and 
he probably refers the deposits there to disintegration of 
the rock underneath. Of course the boulder-clay consists 
here, as elsewhere, mainly of the dééris of the rocks 
below, and as these rocks are flagstones, breaking up into 
sharp-edged fragments, the stones in the clay are very 
commonly more or less angular. If, however, he finds, 
as he will assuredly do, that many of the stones are well 
polished and striated along their major axis, he may be 
satisfied that the deposit is a glacial one. 

3. So far, the evidence which I have adduced shows 
that the Orkney Islands participated in the general wide- 
spread glaciation of the adjacent mainland. But we may 
believe that in so northern a locality, if the form and 
height of the ground in any manner permitted, the linger- 
ing snows would still form glaciers on the hills, though 
they had retreated from the lower grounds. Now there 
is only one mass of high ground in Orkney—the island 


Sets, 1977 | 
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of Hoy, and there, if anywhere, traces of the last glaciers 
should be found. Two years ago, when engaged with my 
friend and colleaguc, Mr. B. N. Peach, in making a care- 
ful examination of the north end of that interesting island, 
I found what we had been in search of—a beautiful and 
complete proof of the unconformability between the Upper 
Old Red Sandstone and the Caithness flags. So engrossed 
were we with the magnificence of the natural sections 
where this structure is displayed, that we had climbed 
into the mouth of the green corrie below the Coulax 
Hill before we were aware that we stood upon a glacier- 
moraine. But from the top of the ridge, and, still better, 
from the steep grassy slope on the west side, three or 
four successive horse-shoe-shaped mounds could be seen 
extending across the valley, and becoming progressively 
lower and shorter when traced upwards, till the last of 
them died out at the base of the acclivity behind. Not 
only were they in external form and arrangement as per- 
fect examples of moraines as could be desired; their 
internal composition bore ample testimony to the same 
origin, My companion and I found further proof that 
the other valleys of Hoy had also once nourished their 
separate glaciers, the most striking evidence being sup- 
plicd by a moraine-mound nearly half a mile long and 
fifty or sixty feet high, which runs across the mouth cf 
the glen to the east of Hoy Hill on the north-east side 
of the island. The angular rubbish of this moraine rests 
npon a stiff, red, sandy boulder-clay full of striated frag- 
ments of red sandstone. The hills from which these 
glaciers descended rise from 1,400 to 1,550 feet above the 
sea. That so small and so low an island as Hoy should 
have had its glaciers, creeping probably even down to 
the sea-level, need not surprise us, when we remember 
that small ocean-girt groups of mountains, like those of 
Skye and Mull, had their glaciers, and that even in Arran, 
more than three degrees of latitude further south, and 
from hills little more than 100 feet higher than those of 
Hoy, glaciers existed on such a scale as to leave behind 
them the huge moraines of Glen Cloy. 

Mr. Laing refers also to Shetland, and though he states 
that his acquaintance with that region is not so intimate 
as his knowledge of Orkney, he believes that as little 
evidence of glaciation can be found there as among his 
native islands. In this case, too, I am afraid his state- 
ments are too absolute. It is now many years since Mr, 
C. W. Peach chronicled the occurrence of abundant 
striated rock-surfaces and boulder-clays with striated 
stones in the Shetland Islands (see “ Report” of British 
Association for 1864, Sections, p. 60). From my own 
observation also I can speak confidently as to the correct- 
ness of these determinations. Even on the low and 
remote westerly islet of Papa Stour Mr. B. N. Peach and 
myself found boulder clay and many transported blocks 
of gneiss, schist, and other rocks foreign to the immediate 
locality, while the prevailing pink porphyry showed glacial 
strie running N. 5° W. On the Mainland also, between 
the head of Bixetter Voce and Walls, we observed some 
curious mounds which if not true moraines are at least 
parts of the glacial series. 
Mr. John Horne, has spent some time in Shetland and 


has obtained ample evidence of the presence of a sheet | 


of ice over that region (see NATURE, vol. xv. p. 139). 
There can indeed be no doubt that both Shetland and 


Since our visit my colleague, | 


Orkney have been severely ice-ground and that the move- 
ment of the ice has been on the whole along a north-west 
and south-east line. So far therefore from these islands 
offering any exception or difficulty in regard to this 
geological question they bear their independent and 
concurrent testimony to the now generally received 
doctrine, 

I]. There is, however, one very remarkable feature of 
Orkney and Shetland to which Mr. Laing has referred, 
and with regard to which my own observations, so far as 
they go, theronghly bear out his statement. I allude to 
the absence of raised beaches. During the surveys which 
] have made in conjunction with Mr. B. N. Peach we 
have continually asked each other what has become of 
the familiar raised beaches which skirt the Scottish coast- 
line even as far as the shores of Sutherland. Mr. Horne 
was equally struck by their absence. It is indeed incon- 
ceivable that if our raised beaches be due to a rise of the 
ocean level from the accumulation of a polar ice-cap (a 
doctrine which I for one have never accepted) there could 
fail to be found some remnants of them among the innu- 
merable sheltered creeks and bays of these northern 
islands, in positions where on the near mainland they 
would assuredly be found, Well-marked raised beaches 
skirt the north coast of Sutherland within sight of the 
hills of Orkney. And yet I never observed any trace of 
a terrace which by possibility could be made to do 
duty for a raised beach, either in Orkney or in Shetland, 
and Mr. Laing’s much wider acquaintance with these 
islands confirms my belief that such terraces probably do 
not exist in Shetland, if not also in Orkney. But the 
difficulty of accounting for their absence is not incon- 
siderable, even if we hold that our raised beaches point 
to successive elevations of the land. Why should they 
cease with the northern bays of the mainland of Scot- 
land? Can we suppose that the upheaval so marked in 
Sutherland did not affect Orkney ? 

During a recent visit to Sutherland and Caithness I 
tried to find some satisfactory solution to these questions. 
It is important to observe that on the mainland the raised 
beaches disappear when we pass from the crystalline 
rocks into the Old Red Sandstone. Travelling, for example, 
along the coast-line from Inverness, by the Beauly, Cro- 
marty, and Dornoch Firths, we find ourselves, almost 
without intermission, upon one or other of the level sandy 
terraces which form so conspicuous a feature of these 
shores. Even upon the strip of Jurassic rocks the same 
platform runs on to Helmsdale. But northwards the 
coast rises in one long line of precipice, from which slice 
after slice is cut as the lines of joint split open under 
the influence of air and sea. I have seen no satis- 
factory raised beach in Caithness. The only places 
where, from the shape of the coast-line, the existence 
of such deposits was possible are in Thurso Bay, on the 
coast between Dunnet and Duncansbay Heads, and in the 
bays between Freswick and Wick. But even on these more 
sheltered and less precipitous shores the rock usually 
stands up in low cliffs and runs out in reefs, or 
steep banks of boulder-clay rise from the edge of the 
beach, or ridges of blown sand stretch for some distance 
inland. Now the rocks of Orkney are identical with 
those of Caithness ; they split up into the same long lines 
of sea-cliff, they are swept by the same stormy seas, and 
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washed by the same heavy tempestuous rains. Along by 
far the larger part of the immensely-extended coast-line 
of these islands no raised beach could have been formed, 
or, if formed, could have remained until now. So rapid 
is the retreat even of the solid cliffs, that both there and 
in Caithness a Pict’s house may now and then be found, 
from which the outer walls on the seaward side have dis- 
appeared, together with the solid ground on which they 
stood, while the surge is ever breaking at the base of the 
cliff below. Even into the sheltered inlets the same ver- 
tical sea-cliffs often run, so that the possible localities for 
the formation and preservation of raised beaches are 
comparatively few in number. A more diligent search 
among these few resting-places may yet reveal the exist- 
ence of some fragments of marine terraces in Orkney. 
In the meantime the want of raised beaches in Caithness» 
where, to judge from the proximity of those in Suther- 
land, they probably at one time existed, should put us 
on our guard against a too hasty and sweeping inference 
from their absence in Orkney. 

With regard to Shetland, however, the case is far 
stronger. Rocks of many varied kinds form the islands 
of that group running out into ridges and chains of islets, 
and inclosing innumerable voces and land-locked inlets, 
Nowhere could there be a more admirable surface for the 
formation and conservation of raised-beaches. The 
absence of these deposits cannot therefore be accounted 
for except,as I am constralned to believe, on the sup- 
position that they never existed there at all. That inter- 
rupted elevation of the land, to the pauses in which the 
raised-beaches point, seems to have lessened towards the 
north. It is still traceable by means of these terraces on 
the northern shores of the mainland. Evidence of it has 
not been detected in Orkney, though as I have said, this 
may not show that it did not affect these neighbouring 
islands. But when we recede to the far Shetlands, all 
trace of the former lower level of the land ceases—at 
least it is not preserved in lines of raised beach. 

ARCH. GEIKIE 


PENNINGTON’S “BARROIVS OF 
DERBYSHIRE” 

Notes on the Barrows and Bone-Caves of Derbyshire, 
WVith an Account of a Descent into Elden Hole. By 
Rooke Pennington, B,A., LL.B. F.G.S. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1877.) 

R. PENNINGTON has done good service to 
science by publishing his “ Notes.” The objects 
he describes belong to the palzeolithic, the neolithic, and 
the bronze ages of Britain and Western Europe generally ; 
but, following Prof. Boyd Dawkins, the author includes 
the entire period between the close of the palolithie 
age and the earlier part of the iron age under the 
comprehensive name of the prehistoric ages. Moreover, 
to bring the eras of the archzeologist into correlation with 
those of the biologist, he reminds the reader that during 
the prehistoric ages, “the animals living in Europe were 
generally speaking the same as those which live there 
now,” whilst palzolithic man was accompanied by the 
mammoth, and many other extinct forms, 
The author’s prehistoric researches were conducted 
partly in caverns, but mainly in barrows. The latter, 


usually heaps of stone and turf, were either of an oblong 
form, or, much more frequently, “round heaps, like a 
basin or saucer turned upside down.” 

The circular barrows appear to have been in some 
cases nearly fifty feet in diameter, and fully five fect high 
atthe centre. That on Abney Moor was surrounded with 
a rampart of earth fifty feet in exterior diameter, and 
having on it ten upright equidistant stones about three 
feet high, whilst the inclosed mound measured but twenty 
feet across. Almost all the barrows appear to have 
yielded human bones, and in some instances more or less 
complete skeletons, some of which occupied stone cists, 
whilst others did not. The body ofa young man, about 
seventeen years of age, had the skull protected with four 
stones, one being a cap stone, whilst large pieces of 
limestone were piled irregularly round the rest of the 
skeleton. AlII the bodies found entire were in a con- 
tracted position, and there seems to have been a tendency 
to place them on the left side, facing north or north- 
westerly. Two or more skeletons were found in some 
cases in the same barrow, and two were met with in the 
same cist in a barrow on Gautriss Hill. in Siggett 
barrow the skeleton of a child was found very near the 
feet of that of an adult. Some of the barrows contained 
evidence of cremation; thus, in the centre of that on 
Abney Moor was a large flat piece of sandstone, on 
which human bones, accompanied by flint flakes, a chert 
flake, beads of jet and of amber, and a good arrow head, 
had been carefully deposited. There was satisfactory 
evidence that the funeral fire had been lighted on the 
spot. 

Relics of water-rat, horse, red deer, roe deer, Los 
longifrons, goat, hog, and dog were also found in the 
barrows, and, with the exception of the first only, com- 
mingled with the human remains, In a cist in Oxlow 
barrow part of a boar’s tusk had been placed with the 
human skeleton. The horse, roe deer, goat, and dog 
appear to have been the least prevalent forms. On the 
other hand, when speaking of water-rats, the author says, 
*T never explored either a burial mound or a cave with- 
out finding plenty of them;” and in one instance he says 
“ Rats came out by spadefuls.” 

Of articles made or selected by man the barrows 
yielded a cut antler, quartzite and other “foreign” 
pebbles, chipped flints, pottery, chert flakes, beads of jet 
and of amber, holed stone hammers, bone pins, arrow 
heads, and bronze rings and celts. 

The prehistoric caves and “rock shelters” situate in 
Cave Dale, Hartle Dale, and Creswell Crags, contained, 
with the exception of roe-deer only, remains of all the 
barrow animals, and of wolf, fox, shrew, badger, cat, hare, 
rabbit, duck, and fowl, in addition. They also yielded 
flint flakes, a holed sandstone hammer, charcoal, pottery, 
some of which was Roman, a cut stag’s horn, a bone 
comb, pieces of jet, a celt and some ornaments in bronze, 
a few iron articles, and a coin of Hadrian. 

When speculating on his discoveries the author remarks 
of the skeleton of the youth supposed to be abont seven- 
teen, that the people who buried him must have been 
“actuated by some other feelings of respect than those 
springing simply from personal valour or wisdom. This 
boy must have been of some rank; possibly the eldest 
son of the chief. The rudiments of government and of 
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hereditary station seem to have existed, for it was not 
every person who was honaured by so large a cairn.” 

The contents of the long-shaped barrows differed from 
those of circular outline. The former contained neither 
metals nor burnt bodies ; all the human skulls were long 
or “boat-shaped;” and the barrows seemed of higher 
antiquity than the others, 

The neolithic and the bronze people had similar cus- 
toms ; each disposed of their dead by cremation, as well 
as by burying some of them entire and in a contracted 
position; each used polished stone celts, and jet and 
amber ornaments; each made coarse pottery, and orna- 
mented it with the same rude designs ; and during each 
period the skulls of some of the people were long and 
narrow, whilst those of others were round. 

The evidence of infanticide, slanzhter of slaves, and 
cannibalism during the prehistoric ages is thought to be 
too conclusive to admit of doubt. 

We must content ourselves with a brief mention of the 
Paleolithic “finds” described by the author. He first 
found bones in 1870 in Windy Knoll quarry, near the 
northern part of the mountain limestone of Derbyshire. 
Aided by Mr. Tym he began systematic work there in 
1874, and Prof. Boyd Dawkins joined them in 1876. A 
cavity in the rock—not a cavern-——proved to be crammed 
with remains of grizzly bear, wolf, fox, water-vole, shrew, 
bat, bison, reindeer, roe deer, hare, and rabbit. Omit- 
ting vast numbers of mere ftagments, there were more 
than 3,500 bones and teeth of bison, of which a large 
number were calves; 1,200 specimens of reindeer, also 
including calves, but in a lower ratio; and sixty canine 
teeth of grizzly bear—the only ursine species met with. 
The remains varied much in their state of preservation, 
but a very large number were perfect, and many were in 
their proper relative positions. 

The history of the “find” was probably this :—‘ A 
swampy place was resorted to by the migrating herds of 
bison and reindeer. The overflow wonld escape into the 
‘water-swallow’ hard by, a precipitous place into which 
animals might and did fall.” There was no trace of 
mammoth, rhinoceros, hyzena, or man. 

A fissure in a mountain limestone quarry at the Staf- 
fordshire village of WVater-houses yielded, in 1864, 
remains of mammoth, hipsopotamus, and rhinoceros, 
about twenty feet below the suriace of a deposit of loam 
and angular fragments of limestone, and containing a 
number of quartz pebbles. In 1573 relics of bison, horse, 
and wolf, were met with in a prolongation of the same 
fissure, but at not quite so low a level. The bones were 
probably all of them those of animals which had fallen in. 

Mr. Pennington has increased the value of his book 
by giving an account of the Rev. Mr. Mello’s discoveries 
in the caverns of the Permian formation at Creswell 
Crags, on the confines of Derby and Nottingham shires. 
Mr. Mello began his researches in 1875, and in 1876 an 
exploring committee was formed, who have thoroughly 
examined the Pin Hole, Church Hole, and Robin Hood 
Caves. In the last the deposits were, 1st, or uppermost, 
soil containing Romano-British relics ; 2nd, breccia ; 3rd, 
light-coloured “cave-earth ;” 4th, a mottled bed; and 
5th, or lowest, red sand. Remains of extinct animals 
occurred in the lowest three, and included Machatrodus 
datidens, cave lion, leopard, wild cat, cave hyzena, wolf, fox, 
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Arctic fox, glutton, grizzly bear, brown bear, pole-cat, 
water-vole, mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, horse, bison, 
reindeer, great Irish deer, wild boar, and hare. We 
observe, however, that Prof. Boyd Dawkins does not 
mention the Arctic fox, or the glutton, or the wild boar as 
amongst the “finds” (see Quart, Fourn. Geol. Soc., No. 
131, pp. §90, 602). The remains of hyzna were very 
numerous, and the condition of the older osseous relics 
betokened that at least most of them had been introduced 
by him. The author is of opinion that the fauna was 
Arctic or north temperate. 

The lower deposits contained large numbers of broken 
and chipped fragments of quartzite, which must have been 
derived from a distance. Flint flakes occurred in hundreds, 
and of all sizes and forms, in the upper layers, where 
quartzite fragments were but few. Scrapers and jlance- 
points were the commonest of the flint tools, Bone 
implements were also met with, and included a needle and 
a pin or lance-head, &c. There was also a sketch of a 
horse on a piece of flat bone—the first, and, up to the 
present time, the only example of palzeolithic fine art 
found in Britain, The explorers also met with a piece 
of amber and bits of charcoal, and found reason to believe 
that the hare was largely used as food. The amber does 
not appear to be mentioned by Prof. Dawkins. 

Our limited space forbids ns to follow the author through 
his interesting speculations on palzolithic anthropology ; 
but we cannot help doubting whether the explorinz com- 
mittees of the caverns near Settle and Torquay will 
endorse his opinion that “no caverns in this country 
have furnished such a variety of evidence as to ancient 
man and the animals which furnished him with food and 
clothing ” as those of Creswell Crags. Those of us who 
at the close of the Plymouth meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, visited the caverns at Brixham and Torquay, and 
noted that they almost overhang the sea, cannot but 
regard the author's proposition that “the paleolithic 
cave dweller of England was an inlander” as being much 
too sweeping, 

Finally, whilst perusing the volume which we now close 
reluctantly, we have again and again caught ourselves 
wishing that anthropologists would supply us with good 
definitions of “savage” and “barbarian,” and tell ns 
whether the words are to be used as synonyms. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Mathematical Questions, with their Solutions, fron the 
“ Educational Times.” Edited by W. J. C. Miller, 
B.A. Vol. xxvii. from January to June, 1877. (Lon- 
don: C. F. Hodgson and Son.) 


Just fifteen years ago we became aware, by the chance 
sight of a copy of the Lducational Times, of the exist- 
ence of a paper which gave up three or four pages 
monthly to the proposal and solution of mathematical 
questions. We at once sent to England, and a more 
careful examination of the copy we received showed us 
that it was a publication of very high merit, at least as 
regarded this one department. Hitherto we had in the 
main confined our mathematical reading to the usual rut 
passed over by mathematical masters who have only to 
do with the teaching of ordinary boys; now we were in- 
duced to join the, at that date, small band of contributors 
who rallied round the mathematical editor and derived 
much pleasure and profit from the study of the many 
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elegant solutions which were constantly being given. 
We have the number for October, 1862, before us, in 
which are Questions 1312 to 1320 proposed under six 
different names ; we turn to the number for the current 
mionth, and the questions range from 5387 to 5419 from 
as many individual proposers, whose names are given. 
Here is evidence that a want has been met, and that 
there is considerable vitality in this direction ; indeed, 
we may remark that this is the sole English periodical 
(since the demise of the Lady's and Gentleman's Diary) 
to which mathematicians can send high-class problems. 
University and college examinations swallow up a great 
deal of what is produced by residents at the universities, 
but these pages are open to all comers. 

It soon occurred to us that here was a great mass of 
useful work being done and yet not producing the full 
benefit it might do if it were reproduced and published in 
a separate volume. The editor at once fell in with our 
views ; indeed we found that the like idea had occurred 
to himself. There were, however, supposed pecuniary 
and other difficulties to encounter, but at last these were 
got over and the work, after one volume had been pub- 
lished, took its present form, which is now a conspicuous 
one on many a student’s shelf. The fact that now their 
solutions would be treasured up in this more desirable 
shape seems soon to have led our foremost mathe- 
maticians to give in their adhesion, and as we run over 
the long list of contributors prefixed to the volume before 
us, there is hardly a name familiar to us which is not to 
be found there. France, Italy, and America also, are 
fairly represented. Ladies, too, there are, showing that 


** the gay determinant 
For (them) its rows exchanges, 
While llamilton’s weird delta turned (v) 
O’er all the symbols ranges.” 


It says very much for the ability, in more directions 
than one, of the editor, that he has nursed the bantling 
which was handed over to his care more than sixteen 
years ago into the vigorous and lusty athlete of to-day. 
Nothing mathematical comes amiss to his net, but we 
may say that though the Dii majores roam about in their 
own special pastures, he has a marked predilection for 
the line taken up and well-worked out by Messrs. Wool- 
house and Crofton, #e., of probability in its many 
applications. 

It only remains to say that the “ Reprint ” is more than 
a reprint, for it contains about as much more original 
matter as appears in the monthly paper. Space is found 
for detached papers and notes, and for alternative solu- 
tions, often of equal, if not greater, interest, than the 
previously published matter. 

There are occasional parenthetical notes—we think it 
should be more clearly indicated who is responsible for 
these, as they are often valuable ones. 

The training the printers have gone through in getting 
out these solutions has placed them on a high level as 
printers of mathematics, and the volumes of this series 
reflect great credit upon them, 


Cronicon Cientifico Popular, 
Vol. I. (Madrid: 1877.) 
We perused this volume with interest and pleasant 
surprise ; we were pleased at finding it to be an excellent 
and well-written review of all new occurrences in the 
scientific world, and we were surprised to sce such a work 
emanate from a country which hitherto has contributed 
but too small a share towards the progress and welfare of 
science. If we place Turkey at the head of the tist of the 
most unscientific countries in Europe, Spain and Portugal 
certainly come second on that list; it is gratifying, 
therefore, to see some sign of improvement. We con- 
gratulate Senor Huelin on his valuable publication, which 
is one of the best of the kind that has yet come under 
our notice. The arrangement of the contents of the 
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volume is particularly good. The first few chapters are dedi- 
cated to generalities and the philosophy of sciences ; some 
of them contain detailed lists of all scientific publications 
in the world. Then follow numerous chapters relating to 
the latest discoveries, inventions, theories, &c., on the 
domains of physics, chemistry, astronomy, meteorology, 
mineralogy, and geology ; the chapters of the physical 
section alone numbering no less than eighteen, and those 
of the chemical section as many as twenty. Any occur- 
rence at all worthy of record up to the end of last year is 
faithfully mentioned in the book. The second volume 
will contain the biological and mathematical sciences. We 
wish Senor Huelin and his publishers every success with 
their valuable addition to scientific literature. 


Die Naturkrafle, Band 21. “Die Insekten” (1st part) : 
“Der Organismus der Insekten.” With 200 original 
Woodcuts. By Dr. Georg Mayr. (Miinchen: R. 
Oldenbourg, 1877.) 


THE importance of an examination of the internal as well 
as the external anatomy of insects has unhappily not 
hitherto engaged the attention which it deserves at the 
hands of British entomologists. It is a fact which 
cannot be disputed that by far the greater portion of that 
energy which our country has exhibited in the investiga- 
tion of this branch of natural science has been devoted 
to the mere founding of types, and in consequence but 
little light has been thrown upon the ever-increasing array 
of problems which puzzle the biologist. 

In studying the affinities of insects it is quite as 
important, and in all probability more so, that the 
internal structure and the embryology of insects should 
be known, as the external characters and the meta- 
morphoses ; it is therefore with unmixed pleasure that we 
welcome the appearance of Dr. Mayr’s admirable and 
ably-illustrated treatise. 

It would be impossible here to give even an outline of 
the vast series of facts which the learned author has 
brought together, nothing relative to the organism of 
insects being regarded as too insignificant for careful and 
unwearied research ; as an instance of the thoroughness 
of his labours we would especially call attention to his 
interesting observations on the action of the legs of insects 
when walking, a point which he seems thoroughly to have 
studied and which he has amply illustrated, although 
many students would probably have regarded it as a 
matter of little moment, In fine, the entire volume is 
most valuable, and should be esteemed as a necessary 
hand-book, not only by every entomologist, but by all 
who have the interests of natural science at heart. 

BX, (Em 183, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Laitor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible, The pressure on his space ts so great that tt 
ts imposstble otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


Glacial Geology of Orkney and Shetland 


A RECENT visit to Orkney has bronght forcibly before me 
certain points of the bighest interest in modern glacial geology, 
upon which, I believe, the state of the surface deposits in these 
islands is calculated to throw considerable light. 

I may premise that althongh I am perfectly well acquainted 
with all the usual glacial phenomena of the North of Scotland, 
as described in Geikie’s and other works, I am not a sufficient 
practical geologist to speak with positive certainty, though I think 
I know enough of the subject to establish a prim? facie case for 
what I have seen with my own eyes, and which I put forward 
in the bope that more competent observers may direct their 
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attention to the subject and either confirm or disprove facts 

which, if trne, would seem to afford a crucial test of the truth 

or falschood of some of the most important theories of modern 
enlogy. 

The fact which IT assert is, that there are no traces of glacial 
action, or of raised sea-beaches in Orkney. 

I speak from an intimate personal acquaintance with these 
isiands, which arc my native county, ani almost every yard of 
whose surface and shores I have explored with rod and gun, and 
in the course of canvassing at elections, and for many years back 
keeping a special eye on this very subject. Now I can assert 
positively that I never saw a boulder or perched block, or the 
trace of any till, boulder clay, kame, eskar, raised beach, or 
other form of glacial or marine action. 

The whole of the islands consist—except a small patch of 
granitic axis—of Devonian strata, bare in places, but for the 
niost part covered with a mantle of soil, which is the obvious 
result of the disintegration of the subjacent rock by existing sub- 
atrial causes, such as wind, frost, and rain. 

In places, where soft strata come to the surface, this soil is 
deep and clayey, and the sections of it, afforded by the coast- 
line, might readily be mistaken at a distance, or by a super- 
ficial observer, for boulder-clay, But a close examination will 
show that the stones in this stony clay are always angular and 
always similar to the adjoining strata, and that the larger stones 
are generally deposited, allowing for subsidesce and displace- 
ment, inthe original lines of stratification conformable to those 
of the unworn rock below them. A good example of this may 
bz seen within 2co yards of Kirkwall, on the east side of the 
bay under Cromwell’s old fort. 

Let any one compare this with the section of glacial boulder- 
clay shown on the other side of the Pentland Firth at Scrabster, 
and he does not require to be a geologist to understand the 
difference between a surface soil of glazial deposit and one of 
disintegrated rock. 

In like manner I have ob:erved innumerable sections of surface 
soil and of mounds and ridges, which at first sight might have 
passed for marine or glacial, and I have invariably fonnd them 
to consist of angular fragments of the subjacent rock passing 
on the one hand into thoronghly decomposed rock or soil, and 
on the other into the solid strata on which they rest. 

I believe 1 may state broadly that there is not a rolled or 
rounded stone or pebble, or trace of sand or gravel, in all 
Orkney above the level of the present sea-beach and blown 
sands, and away from the beds of the existing lakes and small 
streams. 

There is not the vestige of a raised beach along the hundreds 
of miles of rocky coast of the various sounds and islands, or in 
the many sheltered inlets where, in the nearest counties of 
Scotland such as Sutherland, Ross, and Cromarty, raised beaches 
are invariably seen. Atl recent movements seem to have been 
movements of subsidence and not of elevation. The Loch of 
Stennis, with its surrounding plain, affords conclusive proof that 
at ny recent geological period can the level of the sea have stood 
higher relatively tothat of the land than it does at present, ITad 
it done so the Loch of Stennis, which is now exactly level with 
the sea so that the tide flows iato and out of it, must inevitably 
have been a sheltered inland fiord of salt water extending to the 
hills which bound the plain, which as the land rose or the sea 
retreated, must have left the plain covered with sand, shingle, 
and marine or brackish shells, of none of which is there the 
slightest trace, but, on the contrary, the ordinary rock strata 
with their disintegrated surface soil, occupy the whole plain and 
come up tothe margin of the exis'ing loch. 

Now as to the inference from these facts. 


The received theory of most glacialists is, that during the | 


glacial period there was a great polar ice-cap extending over the 
whole of Scandinavia, Scotland, and a great part of England 
and Ireland. As a corollary of this many draw the inference 
that such an accumulation of ice, by displacing the earth’s centre 
of gravity, would raise the level of the sea in the Northern 
hemisphere, and thus account for the higher levels relatively to 
the land at which it has undoubtedly stood. 

Others contend that the glaciation was more limited and only 
extended in islands as it were, round each considerable mountain 
group in northern latitudes, and these attribute the phenomena 
of raised beaches, &c., to local elevations of the land rather th n 
to general elevation of the sea. 

Now here appears to me to be an opportunity of applying the 
experimentum crucis to these two conflicting theories. 

If it be true that Orkney is not glaciated, and has no raised 
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beaches, it seems to follow that the second, and not the first, of 
these theories must be the true one. 

The second theory would account perfectly for the baulder- 
clay being found in Caithness, over the plain of which we may 
easily suppose the glaciers from the great mountain range which 
bounds it on the sonth and west, to have extended as far as 
Serabster and the south shore of the Pentland Firth, while in 
Orkney there were no glaciers, because there was no great local 
mass of mountain region to produce them. 

But, on the theory of a great ice-cap, I cannot see how 
Orkney could fail to have been planed by ice and covered by 
boulders, perched-blocks, and masses of glacial clays, sands, 
and gravels. 

In any case the absence of raised beaches and of all traces of 
marine action above the present sea-level, seems to be inconsistent 
with any theory of a general and uniform rise of the oceaa in these 
latitudes. 

As regards the Shetland Islands I cannot speak with the 
same confidence, not beinz so intimately acquainted with them ; 
still, having travelled over a great part of the principal islands, 
and coasted along their shores, I can assert that I have never 
seen any traces of glacial action, or of raisel beaches. The 
latter must, I think, inevitably have shown themselves in the 
form of sea-caves at a higher level, snch as those at Cromarty, 
had they ever existed, as the present line of exposed rocky coast 
is worn by the waves into innumerable caves and clefts. 

As to boulders or boulder-clay, I do not believe they exist, 
and the only ronaded or water-worn stones 1 have ever seen 
have been rolled in the Devonian and not in any moder seas, and 
result from the surface disintegration of the great conglomerate. 

These are abundant in exposed situations, and they show the 
necessi y for care in inferring modern glacial or marine action 
fiom the presence of rolled stones of forergn rocks. 

In conclusion, I believe that these groups of islands, Orkney 
and Shetland, have never been subjected to glacial action or 
submerged and subsequently elevated, in any recent geological 
period, and that these facts are inconsistent with any theory of 
a great polar ice-cap, or of any uniform rise of the level of the 
ocean in northern latitudes. S. Laine 

Brahan Castle, Dingwall, N.B., August 25 


Meteorological Effects of Eclipses 


IN connection with certain variations of temperature observed 
during the total eclipse of the moon on August 24, 1877, by M. 
Berigny, and discussed at a late meeting of the Krench Academy 
of Sciences, as reported in NATURE (vol. xvi. p. 412), IT am 
reminded of some observations made on board H.M S$ Challenger 
durinz the total eclipse of the sun on April6, 1875. The position 
of the ship at noon of the day of the eclipse was in lat. 27°13'N., 
long. 137° 9’ E. about goo miles south of Japan and 200 miles 
due west of the Bonin Islands. If my memory be correct, the 
eclipse was only partial for the part of the world we were in, a 
portion of the snn’s disc being still v.sible in the shape of a thin 

The eclipse, 
occurred in the alternoon, and was heralded by a breeze from 
the south-west, which continued during the rest of the evening ; 
but what at the time struck us as very remarkable was the ‘act 
that it was accompanied by a rise of the surface temperature 
of the sea, as will be seen from the follo ving observations mace 
at the time :— 


April 6, 1875. Temperature of sea-surface. 
2013 
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During the discussion in the French Academy the theory 
suggested by M. Berigny that an eclipse of the moon might have 
an appreciable effect upon the temperature-conditions of our 
atmosphere, namely, by cooling the latter, does not seem to 
have met with much encouragement. Jt wonld be more extra- 
ordinary if such a phenomenon as a total eclipse of that luminary 
were found to exercise no disturbing influence of any kind upon 
the terrestrial atmosphere during the time of its occurrence, 

Ve Uo Sue 


The Development of Batrachians 


In reference to the article in NATURE (vol. xv. p. 491) on the 
development in certain instances of Batrachians without meta- 
morphosis, Mr. B. G. Wilder writes to the American Naturalist 
(vol. xi. No. 8, August, 1877, p. 491) to point out that the 
author of the article in NATURE has overlooked Prof. Wyman’s 
observations on the development of fa americana, published 
in the American Fournal of Science and Art for 1854 (ser. 2, 
xvi. pp. 369-374). 

Wyman has there stated that the eggs of Pzga are transferred 
by the male to the back of the female, which presents “a uniform 
surface throughout.” ‘* Their presence excites increased activity 
in the skin, which thickens, and is gradually built up around 
each egg, so as at length to inclose them in a well-defined 
pouch.” On pages 370 and 371 he figures and describes the 
earlier embryos as having ‘three branchial appendages on each 
side of the head.” ‘‘In a later stage the external branchice had 
disappeared, but a small branchial fissure was detected on each 
side of the neck, and within this on each side a series of fringed 
branchial arches.” 

In endeavonring to obtain some confirmation of Prof. Wyman’s 
observations, Mr. Wilder suggested an examination of certain 
eggs of this singular Batrachian preserved in the Warren Ana- 
tomical Museum of Harvard University. The examination was 
made by Mr. C, S. Meriot, who reported as follows :— 

“*T have examined two eggs from the back of the Pifa, and 
found the embryos a little more advanced than that figured by 
Prof. Wyman ; they are hetween 12 and 13 mm. in length. 
The gills were partly ahsorbed, but a single slit with the gills 
still projecting could be readily seen on each side at the back of 
the head, I could not make a more detailed examination, as 
the eggs were not well enough preserved.” 

It would therefore appear that Dr. Peters’ remark (which 
was translated in the above-mentioned paper in NATURE on 
this subject) that ‘*no one has detected branchiz in the embryo 
of the Surinam toad” is not well founded. It would be very 
desirable, however, to have further observations on this interest- 
ing subject made, as likewise on the development of Ay/odes 
martinicensts, which was the principal subject of the former 
communication to NATURE. P. Lass 


Notes on the North East Australian Monotremata 


_ ENGLISH naturalists seem to be ‘‘all abroad” on this subject, 
Judging from some remarks in NATURE, vol. xv. p. 257. 

P. L. S. states his conviction that Tachyglossus will be dis- 
covered in the ranges of N. (Queensland when these have been 
properly examined, being evidently quite unaware that both 
Tachyglossus and Ornithorhynchus have been known to inhabit 
the northern part of this colony for several years, and that a 
discussion has been carried on for some months in the columns 
ofthe Queenslander, on the ‘‘ Generation of the Echidna and 
Platypus,” between Dr. Bancroft and Mr. Behnett. 1 merely 
allude to this subject to give English naturalists the latest dis- 
coveries made by Dr, Bancroft in his researches into this more 
than usnal Avich/y subject. 

Dr. Bancroft dissected a female specimen and found a quantity 
of milk in the stomach, He was unable to find any mammary 
glands, and came to the conclusion that the mother Echidna fed 
its young by regurgitation. This theory was combated by Mr. 
Bennett. 

On dissecting a second female Dr. Bancroft discovered the 
mammary glands, but not like those of any other known 
maminal, for the nipples were inverted, the cavitles thus formed 
being protected by stiff bristle-like hairs. 

The young Echidna has to thrust its bill into the cavity to 
obtain its focd. This is a curious adaptation to the wants of an 
animal, for it is certain, from the curions formation of the head 
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and rostrum, that it would be impossible for the young to suck a 
nipple; as it is the forcing in of the bill expresses the milk 
which it is enabled to suck in when lying in the bottom of the 
cavity. 

I secured aspecimen of an adult female having a fine healthy 
young one in the pouch, and preserved both. On opening the 
stomach I noticed a quantity of a white substance which seemed 
to be inclosed in a thin membrane. I did not know what this 
was until 1 read Dr. Bancroft’s letter on the subject, but unlike 
him I arrived at a different solution of the puzzle. Instead of 
the females sucking themselves (the way in which Dr, Bancroft 
accounts for the presence of milk in the stomach), I believe that, 
after a certain time, when the spines begin to grow on the 
young Echidna, the irritation causes the mother to take it out of 
the pouch, and to feedit by regurgitation, until its spines are 
sufficiently grown to protect it from its enemies. I was led to 
this belief by discovering a nearly adult male with no sign of any 
food in its stomach except milk, 

1 was encouraged to dig this individual out of its stronghold, 
by noticing severa] uuusually large tracks going in and out of 
the burrow, These, undoubtedly, were the footprints of the 
female when she came to feed the young. The spines on this 
specimen were not at all stiff, especially at their bases, and 
would have offered little or no protection against the attacks ofa 
natlve dog or eagle. This may seem a wild proposition, but I 
have only adopted it after mature thought, and observing four 
different females. 

We mnst adopt some explanation to account for so strange a 
phenomenon, unless we jump the question by allowing that the 
females of Tachyglossus suck themselves, a most unlikely pro- 
ceeding on their part, and a solution to the difficulty as 
unsatisfactory as it is improbable. We have only to gnard 
against chronicling false facts which seem to me to be the 
greatest euemies which science has to contend with, and we are 
not so apt to go wrong. Mistakesare often made, but invariably 
meet with a correction, and should the above solution to a 
difficulty which has taxed, and is still employing, some of our 
wisest heads, prove wrong, I shall be only too glad to accept the 
correction, thankful that my blunder has assisted in rightly 
solving an interesting and vexed question. The blacks inform 
me that the Echidna lays a white egg, and the Platypus a black 
one, which are hatched in the abdominal ponch. 

I trast that some of your many scientific contributors will come 
to our rescue in solving this point. Wena 

The late discoveries by Goldie, D’Albertis, and MacFarlane, 
have produced a number of forms (botanical) identical with 
those obtaining in N.E. Queensland, thus further proving the 
origina] fundamental unity of the two countries. The Australian 
Dingo ought to be found in New Guinea as also our Br cat, 

> Ws Be 


On Time 


1 HAVE deferred my answer to the remarks of Mr. J. J. 
Murphy (Nature, vol. xvi. p. 182) till mow, in order to see if 
my letter of June 14 would canse more discussion. But it 
seems that my views are not deemed worthy of much con- 
sideration in England; I shall therefore say only a few words 
in conclusion here, but hope to take up the question elsewhere. 

Mr, Murphy thus summarises a part of my letter:—‘‘ The 
postulate that a velocity, ¢.g., that of the earth’s rotation con- 
tinues unchanged, is arbitrary, incapable of proof, and justified 
only by practical convenience.” I shonld wish that he had 
added, ‘‘and to be settled by definition.” Mr. Murphy goes on 
to say, ‘It seems to me, on the contrary, that the postulate is 
not necessarily arbitrary but may be absolutely justified by fact.” 
I do not believe there is a great difference between ‘‘justi- 
fying something by practical convenience” and ‘justifying it 
absolutely by facts.” Perhaps, in the opinion of Mr. Murphy, 
the constancy of the velocity of the earth’s rotation is proved by 
the pendulum. Butit is universally admitted that the pendulum 
is controlled by the earth and not the earth by the pendulum. 

Mr. Murphy, in admitting that he sees no way of proving that 
the force of gravitation continues unchanged, acknowledges that 
in natura] philosophy many things are taken for granted which 
call for closer consideration, and this was precisely my motive 
for writing my letter. 

Though Mr. Murphy does not agree with me in all points I 
am thankful fer his remarks. V. A. JULIUS 

Breda, llolland, August 29 
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A NEW REGISTERING THERMOMETER } 


ae = registration of temperature is one of the most 

difficult of meteorological problems. Among 
the registering instruments employed the thermometer 
is certainly that to which most attention has been 
devoted, and yet no solution has hitherto given re- 
sults altogether satisfactory. The extreme mobility of 
the temperature of the air and the small force at our 
disposal for acting upon the registering apparatus, are 
special hindrances to the solution of the problem. In 


England, in the various observatories, the photographic | 


method is used. The reservoir of the thermometer is 
placed outside under cover, and the tube, entering the 
wall, is re-curved vertically in the interior; a photo- | 


graphic apparatus placed opposite this column of mer- 


cury registers the different heights. This process neces- 
sitates a thermometric reservoir of considerable volume 
in order that the displacements of the column of mercury 
may be appreciable for very small variations. These 
exigencies affect the sensitiveness of the apparatus ; it is 
not a less serious inconvenience that the reservoir must be 
placed near the wall of the shelter where the self-recording 
photogtaphic apparatus is arranged. In Switzerland the 
metallic thermometer is employed, and is more easily 
managed, but here again the metallic spiral must be 


| placed very close to the registering apparatus. 


The new registering thermometer which M. Hervé 
Mangon has sought to construct by utilising the differen- 
tial wheelyork of M. Redier, seems to us based upon a 
sound principle. It consists of a mercurial thermometer 


| with weights so arranged that the thermometer may 


I 


i 


M. Hervé Mangon's New Registering Thermometer, constructed by M Redier. 


be placed at such a distance from any dwelling as 
not to be subject to the influence cf surrounding 


objects. Communication between the thermometer and 
the registering apparatus is established by means of 
electricity. 

The ins‘rument consists of two quite distinct parts :— 
1, The thermometer proper, and the balance which serves 
to indicate the differences of weight which are the result of 
variations of temperature. 2. The registering apparatus. 
The thermometer, the diameter of the mercurial column 
of which we have considerably amplified in our illustra- 
tion, to render it appreciable, is composed cf a very fine 
tube, R ; it presents a large su: face, containing in reality 
only a very thin column of mercury. This tube R is 


* From an article in La ature by M. Gaston Tissandier. | 


| supported by a cast-iron frame-work, and is connected 


with a bell-glass v ; its very slender extremity is plunged 
into a small cup ¢’, containing mercury, and placed upon 
one of the scales of the balance B. 

The balance B is an ordinary balance of precision ; it 
bears above the beam a small metallic disc which deter- 
mines a contact at C every time the equilibrium is broken 
in consequence of an increase of temperature. The second 
scale also bears a cup g, containing glycerine. A glass tube 
T T, connected with the registering apparatus, dips into this 
cup g, and communicates at its other extremity with an- 
other cup, G, which forms avessel communicating vith the 
former. The bell-glass v covers the balance, ard permits 
the exposure, without danger, of that part of the instru- 
ment to the inclemencies of the air. It will be at once 


seen how to arrange things in order to put the instrument 
ae 
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in working order. After having fixed in its support the 
tube filled with mercury, and being assured that the fine 
extremity dips well into the cup g’, we place the balance 
in equilibrium by a“ding weights to the other scale. The 
bell-glass v, which has been raised for this operation, is 
then put in its place, and the instrument is ready for 
action, 

The registering apparatus is composed of the double 
differential wheelwork of M. Rédier, which works as fol- 
lows :—Two whecls M and M’ moving in opposite direc- 
tions, are terminated by small flies, very delicate, and 
\urning very swiftly ; they are connected by a differential 
train, the axis of which carries a pulley with a double 
groove A, Between the two flies oscillates a needle, one 
extremity of which serves to arrest alternately one of the 
two flies, At the other extremity @, of the needle, isa 
soft-iron pallet on which acts an electro-magnet E, every 
time contact is made by the balance atc. The needle is 
mounted on an axis which permits it to oscillate right 
or left according as it obeys the electro-magnet or a sinall 
antagonistic spring. 

The double-grooved pulley A carries two threads the 
one attached to the pencil k and terminating in a weight 
0, the other bearing a small cylinder and plunging into 
the cup G containing glycerine and connected by a tube 
with the cup g placed on one of the scales of the balance. 
Of course the cups G and yg niust be placed in the same 
horizontal plane. A cylinder H, moved by the clock- 
work L, carries the paper. A second pencil K’ serves to 
trace upon the paper a small mark intended to control the 
progress of the wheel-work L. This mark may be made 
automatically by an electric contact proceeding from a 
regulator of precision. 

Let us see now how things work. Suppose the tempe- 
rature rises (the explanation which follows will account for 
tbe mode of action of the apparatus when the temperature 
falls), the weight of the mercury in the cup at g’ will in- 
crease, the equilibrium will be destroyed, and the contact C 
of the balance will be established ; the electro-magnet E 
will attract the end a of the needle, and the fly of the 
wheel M’ will be free ; the pulley a wil then turn to the 
left, the float will sink in the cup G, and the pencil will be 
directed towards k’, The float of the cupG, in descending, 
will raise the level of the liquid at G, and at g, and con- 
sequently will increase the weight in the scale of the 
balance which holds the cup ¢, and at the moment that 
equilibrium is thus again established, the contact at C 
will be broken. The end @ of the needle ceasing to be 
attracted by the electro-magnet will respond to the appeal 
of the antagonistic spring, and disengage the other fly. 
This fly of the second wheel M disengaged, permits the 
pulley a to turn to the riglit, drawing the pencil from k’ 
to K, and causing the float of the cup G to reascend, and 
consequently diminishing the weight at g. That loss of 
weight breaks anew the equilibrium of the balance, the 
contact at C is re-established, and the same course is 
repeated as we have explained above. 

Jt will be seen from what we have said that the clock- 
work is always in motion—now to the right, now to the 
left—even when the temperature does not vary; the 
curve obtained has then the aspect of a small zigzag, but 
so fine that it is difficult to detect it. This arrangement 
permits, so to speak, the double wheel mM’ to test the 
balance for the slightest change in the conditions of 
equilibrium. 

The tube T T connecting the two cups G and ¢ may be 
placed underground, and the electrical communication 
between the balance and the electro-magnet E is easily 
established at any distance desired. 

On the prolonged axis of the pulley A we may place a 
rigid needle, and indicate by a simple transmission the 
temperature on a large card placed outside. 

This apparatus has been constructed in a thoroughly 
artistic manner by the able constructor, M. Redier, 
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FAS examination of the voluminous records of the 

Patent Office discloses the fact that the activity ina 
particular line of invention periodically waxes and wanes. 
After slumbering for a number of years the problem of 
procuring effective electrodes for the production of the 
luminous electric arc has of late been revived, and with a 
success hitherto unattained. The immediate cause of 
this has probably been the recent improvements of 
magneto-electric machines culminating in the Gramme 
and the Siemens machines. An efficient source of elec- 
tricity for the production of the light having been supplied 
by these and other machines of a similar kind, a stimulus 
was given to the invention of electrodes or w7cks which 
would employ the magneto-electric current to best advan- 
tage in giving out light. The old faults of the carbon 
points had never been quite overcome. The manufacture 
of the points from soft-wood charcoal, fine coke dust, 
lamp-black, calcined sugar, tar, resin, or mineral oil, &c., 
had done much to render their consumption steady and 
uniform ; and the regulators of Serrin and Dubosq had very 
successfully overcome the widening of the luminous arc 
by the wasting of the positive electrode. For large fixed 
lights with several sets of luminous points, such as are 
employed as beacon-lights on land or at sea, the ordinary 
carbon points thus improved answered very well, but for 
the purposes of general] illumination they are still defect- 
ive. To give a light suitable to a room or hall the 
points require to be small, and any inequalities in their 
action are very discernible in the light. One great diffi- 
culty to be overcome, too, is the division of the light. 
How to cause the current from a powerful magneto- 
electric machine to produce a number of separate small 
lights, such as would be essential for the lighting of streets 
or buildings? If the different lights were all joined up 
“in circuit” and the currrent sent through the whole 
series one after another, the break-down of any one of the 
series would extinguish the whole and plunge the street 
or building into darkness. 

During the last thirty vears there have been many 
attempts made to secure good electrodes for the electric 
light as well as devices for adjusting them. Electrodes 
of spongy platinum, palladium, and iridium have been 
used. Another plan was to make the positive electrode a 
fine stream of mercury flowing from a funnel and break- 
ing upon a negative electrode of carbon or platinum 
placed underneath. An objection to these metals was 
the coloured lights they produced owing to the incan- 
descence of their vapours in the arc. ‘The carbon elec- 
trodes were given divers shapes, and various combinations 
of carbon and metal electrodes suggested. For instance, 
it was proposed to use bar electrodes emitting the light 
from their sides, and also to fuse iridium between two 
carbon electrodes. An ingenious plan for getting a steady 
light was proposed by Mr. Harrison in 1857. It con- 
sisted in giving a rotary motion to the positive electrode 
and pointing the negative electrode at right-angles to it 
and giving the latter a motion of translation, so that fresh 
surface of the positive carbon was always appearing in 
front of the negative carbon. A similar idea was again 
patented in 1874 by Messrs. Wildman and Whitehouse, 
About twenty years ago there was a great deal of activity 
in this direction, but up till quite lately the usual carbon 
points have always been fallen back upon, 

Within the last five years, however, two notable new 
lights have made their appearance, namely, the lights of 
Lodighin and of Jablochkoff. M. Alexandre Nicolaevitch 
Lodighin is a Russian engineer of St. Petersburg. His 
plan was first publicly tried there in 1873, and patented 
in England in the previous year. It is designed to faci- 
litate the use of the electric light for general lighting 
purposes. The great defect of the ordinary carbon points 
is the flickering of the light caused by tbe consumption 
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of the carbon points, a great portion of which is due to 
the combustion of the points in the air. M. Lodighin’s 
plan is to employ not two but a single stick of carbon, 
inclosing it in a hermetically sealed glass chamber from 
which all ai: has been exhausted, and an azotic gas which 
does not combine with carbon at a high temperature, 
such as nitrogen, let in. When the current from a 
magneto-electric machine, such as Wilde’s, Gramme’s, or 
Noble's, is passed through this carbon it gradually gets 
heated to a white heat, and emits a brilliant, and at the 
same time soft and steady light. Fig. 1 shows the form 
ofthe carbon used; the light is given off 
atthe narrow central part. The advantages 
of this plan are that there is a continuous 
circuit, so that any number of lights may 
safely be joined up in series to form one or 
more lamps. The lights can be made as 
small as desired, the flame is continuous 
and not injurious to the eye, the cost of 
new carbon points is saved, and the current 
can be strengthened or weakened at will 
very easily, It burns equally well under 
water, and would be very useful for illumi- 
nating dangerous mines, there being no 
fear of explosion from it. One magneto- 
electric machine driven by a 3 horse-power 
engine, generates a light equivalent to 
many hundred lanterns, and the light can 
be easily divided up into smaller ones. 
There was one defect in M. Lodighin’s 
original light which has been remedied by 
M. Kosloff, of St. Petersburg. The unequal 
expansion of the metal holder of the carbon 
and the carbon itself caused the latter to 
split and give way. The metal also fused, 
and sparks passed between the carbon and the ex- 
panded sockets. Kosloff fixed the carbon on insulating 
supports of china, clay, crystal, &c., and connected it in 
circuit by wires. The improved light of Lodighin and 
Kosloff was first tried in London in 1874, and was very 
successful. It was awarded the Lomonossow Prize by 
the Russian Academy of Sciences. 

But the “ electric candle” of M. Jablochkoff has, for the 
nonce at least, quite cast Lodighin’s light into the shade. 
It appears to be one of those lucky inventions crowning 
along series of more or less unsuccessful ones in the 
same direction. In the electric candle the two carbon 
points are not dispensed with. They are placed side by 
side and separated from each other by a slip of an insu- 
lating substance such as porcelain, brick, magnesia, but 
preferably kaolin or pure clay. One of the points is a 
little longer than the other, and may also be stouter. The 
positive current is passed down the longer carbon, and 
leaps across the air space to the shorter carbon, forming 
the luminous are at the point of the candle. Such an 
arrangement of the points is shown in Fig.2. It iscalled 
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haoline 
Fig. 2. 

a candle because it can be burned upright in a support 
like a candlestick. The kaolin plays an important part 
besides insulating the carbons from each other. It 
becomes incandescent, emitting a beautifully soft, steady, 
light, and melts away like wax at the same rate as the 
carbons, just asa candle is consumed with the wick. No 
mechanism is required for the adjustment of this electric 
candle. The discovery that kaolin becomes intensely 
incandescent under the current also enables M. Jabloch- 
koff to dispense with the carbon points for small and 
medium lights. He made the discovery, we believe, in 
studying the effect of a succession of sparks from the 
secondary coil of an induction machine on refractory 
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bodies. He first heated a plate of kaolin to incan- 
descence, but did not fuse it. Then he led the induc- 
tion current along the edge of the plate by means of a 
more conductive coating. This caused the edge to fuse 
and emit a splendid band of light as soft and steady as 
any known source. This discovery disclosed a feasible 
system of lighting towns and dwellings by dividing the 
electric light. It would be possible to generate lights of 
all sizes by means of the kaolin; and by employing a 
number of separate secondary coils, one to each candle, 
for one primary, the current could be simply and 
effectively divided. By having the carbon candles for 
large ware’nouses and public buildings, and a very simple 
pincher holding a kaolin wick for offices and corridors ; 
and by having separate secondary circuits to each set of 
lights, electricity could be laid on for illuminating pur- 
poses as easily as gas. The passage of the current 
through the kaolin makes the circuit complete as in 
Lodighin’s plan, and a number of lights can be joined up 
in the same circuit, so as to form a set of luminous 
centres, As many as eight candles have been kept 
steadily burning in the circuit of an ordinary magneto- 
electric machine. Some of the principal halls of the 
Louvre have have been lighted by the candle in this 
way. MM. Denayrouze and Jablochkoff have, we are 
told, easily obtained fifty luminous centres of various 
intensity in graduated series, the weakest yielding a glow 
equivalent to one or two gas burners, the strongest equal 
to fifteen burners, from one current. By employing a 
magneto-electric machine giving alternating currents the 
current interrupter and condenser of the induction coil 
may be dispensed with, the alternating currents being 
simply passed through the primary coil. Again, by 
employing a magneto-electric machine yielding several 
powerful intermittent currents, the induction coil with its 
several secondary coils may be dispensed with altogether 
and the magneto-electric currents passed through the 
candles. This power of being able to divide up the 
current so as to have several circuits with several candles 
of various degrees of illuminating effect in the same 
circuit, or only one, gives to electric lighting the con- 
venience of gas. It cannot be so expensive as gas, and it 
must be far less pernicious and dangerous than gas in a 
house. The lights require to be shaded by ground or 
opal glass shades to diffuse the rays. The consumption 
of kaolin is very small, It is said that a piece the length 
of a centimetre will last ten hours. 

The recent public trials of Jablochkoff’s light at the 
West India Docks have been recordedin NATURE, The 
first was unsuccessful owing to some defect in the magneto- 
electricapparatus. An account of the second and success- 
ful trial was given in NATURE, vol.xvi. p.152. A large tent 
inclosing goo square feet was illuminated by four candles 
fixed on lamp-posts and surrounded by globes of opal 
glass. At twenty or thirty feet from the lamps very faint 
pencil lines could be distinguished on paper, and small 
print read at a considerable distance. When common 
candles were substituted for the electric lights the effect 
was most marked, and the light a sickly yellow. In the 
electric illumination the most delicate colours retained 
their purity of tint. A warehouse was also lighted up by 
three naked candles; anda ship lying alongside a wharf 
by two, in order to show that lading or unlading could be 
carried on at night. J. Munro 


REDUCTION OF THE HEIGHT OF WAVES 
BY LATERAL DEFLECTION UNDER LEE 
OF BREAKIVATERS } 

HEN a wave encounters an obstacle such as a 
breakwater, the portion which strikes it is either 
entirely destroyed or reflected seawards, while the portion 
which is not so intercepted passes onwards, and spreading 


1 By Thomas Stevenson, F.R.S.E. 
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laterally under lee of the barrier, suffers a reduction of 
its height. In the second edition of my book on Har- 
bours, | expressed regret that no attempt had been made, 
so far as I was aware, to obtain any numerical value of this 
reduction of height derived either from theory or expe- 
riment, although the extent of shelter which is to be 
gained by the erection of our great national breakwaters 
depends entirely upon its amount. 

From a few observations taken in the sea under lee of 
the breakwater in Wick Bay, and from some experiments 
made in a large brewer’s cooling vat, it appeared that after 
passing round an obstruction ¢he reduction in the height 
of waves varied as the sguare root of the angle of deflec- 
tion, The approximate formula given in my book was— 

x= 100— "06 Ja 
where x represents the ratio of the reduced to the unre- 
duced wave, and a the angle of deflection. 

Ona recent visit 10 North Berwick, the finely-curved 
storm and tide marks traced out on the sandy beach under 
lee of the promontory at the harbour, reminded me of some 
observations I had made many years ago at other parts 
of the Firth of Forth. These observations, which were, 
however, very imperfect, had for their object the deter- 
mination of the reduction of the waves by ascertaining 
the positions in reference to the centre of divergence of dif- 
ferent paits of the lineof high water mark where, of course, 
all the wave forces become 7/. Ifa beach throughout its 
whole extent consist of easily moved materials such as 
sand or gravel, the incursion made at any one place by 
the sea will obviously depend upon the force of the waves 
which reach the shore at that place, providing the mate- 
rials of the beach are homogeneous. In other words, the 
heavier the waves at any part of the shore the farther 
inland will the high-water margin retire beyond the tide 
mark of more sheltered places. And where the waves 
vary in height owing to some local cause, as, for example, 
the existence of a sheltering promontory, the high water 
mark instead of being straight and parallel to the prevalent 
waves will assume a curved outline. 

At North Berwick, the projecting promontory at the 
harbour, shelters a small bay or rather dzgf¢ from the 
heaviest waves that fall on that part of the coast. The 
waves, therefore, are deflected at the pierhead, from which 
point as a centre, each section of every wave taking its 
own divergent direction, runs its course till its energy is 
cxpenced at high water mark. The maximum effect on 
the beach will consequently be in the line of direction of 
the undeflected swell, and the minimum effect will be in 
the direction of the landward end of the promontory 
where the waves are most deflected from their natural 
course. Under these conditions, supposing the particles 
of sand to be of uniform size and of the same specific 
gravity, the high water margin must assume, as it does at 
Noith Berwick, a curved outline owing to the inequality 
produced by deflection on the height of the waves. 

If the distance between the pierhead and the high- 
water mark measured parallel to the usual direction of the 
undeflected swell (shown by the arrow in the diagram) be 
assumed as unity, that distance may be regarded as the 
measure of the amount of work that the undeflected part 
of the wave has been able to do, inasmuch as its force has 
been wholly expended within that distance in driving the 
beach landwards, The varying lesser distances between 
the same point and other parts of the high water mark, may 
in lke manner be regarded as representing the work that 
has been done by the varying lesser forces exerted by the 
different parts ofthe wave after being deflected. It is,no 
doubt, true that the undeflected wave has the full force of 
the wind to help it, while the deflected has not ; but in so 
far as relates to the engineering aspect of the question, 
this effect, even though it had been much greater than it 
is, would be of no importance, as the same conditions 
hold true with an artificial as with a natural breakwatcr. 

I may menticn in corroboration of the views that 
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have been expressed that in the course of my practice 
as an engineer I have, at different exposed parts of the 
coast, had occasion to fill up a {small creek with soft 
materials produced by works of excavation at an adjoin- 
ing part of the shore. In the course of time the whole of 
these artificial deposits have, in every instance, been 
removed by the waves, and the former line of high-water 
been restored. By analogy, therefore, we must believe 
that if the bay at North Berwick were in like manner 
filled up artificially with sand as far seawards as the pier- 
head we should find, after a certain number of storms had 
occurred, that the whole of the sand had been washed out 
and the former line of high-water reproduced. If this be 
true, then the different distances between the pier-head 
and the high-water mark at North Berwick may justly 
be regarded as the measures of the varying forces of the 
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different sections of the deflected wave under lee of the 
promontory. 

The first column in the accompanying table shows the 
angles of deflection, while the second gives the measure- 
ments from the pier-head to the high-water mark as taken 
from the Ordnance map of North Berwick. The direc- 
tions in which these measurements were taken are repre- 
sented by dotted lines on the accompanying woodcut. 
The third column shows the ratios of those measurements 
to unity. The fourth column gives the ratios of the 
heights of the deflected wave calculated by the formula 
x =1— 06./a,and the last the J/vs and minus differ- 
ences. Though the employment of the sgvare-root of the 
angle may perhaps be regarded as somewhat unusual, 
the formula as given is nevertheless more convenient for 
use than a logarithmic spiral formula, which might give 
nearly the same results. 
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Although it is possible that the agreement of the 
measurements with the results calculated by the formula 
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may turn out to be to some extent accidental, yet the 
results can hardly be regarded as very far from correct. 
And in a case of such importance to the maritime engi- 
neer where we have so very few direct observations of the 
waves in the open sea to guide us, and where it is unde- 
niable that all such observations are invariably found to 
be excessively difficult to get, and even when got prove 
often unsatisfactory, any contribution to our knowledye, 
however imperfect, may be considered of some value ; 
and all the more when, as in this case, the curve traced 
out onthe beach is the result of long-continued action 
produced by innumerable storms. 


fi RUSSTAN ACCOUNT OF SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS IN INDIA? 


E have already noticed the meteorological journey 

of M. Wojeikoff round the world. The volume 

referred to below contains a series of letters written to 

Baron Osten-Sacken and M. Rykatcheff during his stay 
in India (December, 1875, to February, 1876). 

He had great hopes of the development of meteorology 
in India. A series of stations working upon one uniform 
plan, together with a system of weather-warnings, was 
about to be established throughout the country under the 
superintendance of Mr. Blanford. That gentleman ex- 
pected a great deal from a thoroughly organised system 
of weather-forecasts, owing to the periodicity and com- 
parative regularity of meteorological phenomena in India. 
The non-periodical fluctuations are yet certainly very 
large—especially as to rains—but they are less compli- 
cated than elsewhere, and it was likely to be easier to 
detect the laws they obey. Already in 1874 the Govern- 
ment asked Mr. Wilson whether it was probable that 
the rainy period would be as short that year as it was 
in 1873; Mr. Wilson answered! that he expected heavy 
rains at the end of the monsoons, and October was 
in fact very rainy. The importance of such forecasts 
may be seen at a glance, as the rice-crops depend entirely 
upon the quantity of rains and the time when they finish, 
the rice-fields giving the best crops when they remain 
under water during the first two months after the sowing. 

A subject treated at greater length by M. Wojeikoff is 
the Black Earth of India. This fertile soil appears mostly 
in the western and southern parts of the country, especially 
on the table-land of the Deccan, whilst on the plains of 
Bengal and in the north-western provinces itis, on the con- 
trary, nearly wanting. It attains its largest development on 
traps, being found only as smaller patches on the bottoms 
of valleys in the districts of crystalline rocks. Altogether, 
it does not occupy in India such extensive uninterrupted 
spaces as in Southern Russia, and even in the provinces 
where it is most developed, it covers but from fifty ta 
seventy per cent. of the surface of the land. The data as 
to its thickness are few ; six feet is not unusual, but thick- 
nesses of twenty feet must have been observed on some 
deposits washed down from the slopes of the hills, <A few 
analyses show a percentage of from 7°7 to 9°2 of organic 
matters, not much different from what was found in the 
black earth of Russia. 

As to its origin, the most curious opinions continue to 
prevail among Indian geologists. Some suppose it to be 
merely a product of the disaggregation of traps ; others 
continue to support the old opinion as to its origin in 
marshes, Dr, Oldham, who was the first to renounce an 
erroncous view long established in Western Europe, in a 
letter to M. Wojeikoff, adopted the theory of the origin 
of black earth from “a dense vegetable growth, princi- 
pally herbaceous, but partly arborescent,” although there 
are localities where it may have come “from jheels and 
marshes.” M. Wojeikoff supports the opinion now pre- 
vailing in Russia, that Black Earth is the result of a 
herbaceous steppe-vegetation accumulated during long 
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centuries. He points out that its marshy origin is con- 
tradicted by the facts that, 1, the percentage of organic 
matter in its upper and lower parts is much the same, 
while in marshy deposits it constantly decreases in the 
upper parts; and 2, Black Earth never contains a large 
amount of acids, as is always the case in marshy deposits. 
Therefore, Black Earth mostly covers the surface of the 
lower table-lands, and is of far rarer occurrence in the 
bottoms of valleys. As to these latter deposits many 
misconceptions still prevail. Many ofthem are secondary, 
being washed down by rains from the tops and slopes of 
hills, and M. Wojeikoff supposes that the black-earth in 
the lower parts of the Nerbudda, Taptee, Godavery, 
Kistna valleys, &c., has mostly such a secondary origin. 
There are many instances when the black-earth of low 
levels is not a secondary deposit. It is then the product 
of a grassy meadow-vegetation, grown upon the former 
marshy deposit @/¢er the total draining up of the marsh. 

We notice, also, his remarks upon the interest afforded 
by India for ethnographical and anthropological explo- 
rations. There is much to do in these departments. An 
official report says that not less than two-thirds of the 
old monuments of India remain unexplored ; and there 
are large parts of the country, as, for instance, the Central 
Provinces, where almost nothing was done in this 
direction. The question as to the origin of some of the 
aborigines of India is still very obscure. The origin of 
the Dravidians, for instance, seems to be very uncertain, 
and M. Wojeikoff had much trouble to procure for Dr. 
Hochstetter some twenty photographs of this interesting 
people. He warmly recommends India as a field for 
anthropologists. 


METEOROLOGY AND THE INDIAN FAMINE 


‘THE following letter appeared in the 7¢mes of Satur- 
day last :— 

Ina recent article on the Indian Famine you asked 
whether science could do nothing to foresee and pro- 
vide for these appalling calamities. I think that, as 
regards Madras at any rate, science may safely accept 
your challenge. The present famine was foreseen on 
meteorological grounds last year, and the continued 
drought during the present summer (an unusual feature in 
Indian famines) was indicated in a printed research as 
early as February. Meteorologists have for some time 
been aware that the eleven years’ cycle of sun-spots is 
coincident with a cycle of atmospheric conditions pro- 
ducing ascertained terrestrial effects. Thus the minimum 
periods of sun-spot activity are coincident with the 
minimum appearances of the aurora and with the 
minimum number of cyclones, while the maximum periods 
of sun-spot activity are contemporaneous with the maxi- 
mum activity of the aurora and of cyclones. The coinci- 
dence between the sun-spot cycles and the variations in 
the indications of the magnetic needle has also been 
affirmed, and a periodic connection between solar activity 
and terrestrial magnctism is now an accepted fact of 
science. A similar connection between the eleven years’ 
cycle of sun-spots and the temperature and rainfall had 
also been suspected, and various researches had been 
undertaken to show that the supposition was well founded. 
It was at this stage of the inquiry that Dr. W. W. Hunter, 
the Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, commenced his investigations last year into the rain- 
fall of Madras. During this century six years of minimum 
sun-spots had occurred (1810 to 1867); and for practical 
purposes the present year, 1877, may be taken as the 
seventh period of minimum sun-spots within this century. 
Dr. Hunter also found that six great scarcities of sufti- 
cient gravity to be officially returned as “famines” had 
occurred during the same period (1810-77). Of these 
six famines five were caused by years of drought coinci- 
dent with, or adjoining to, the periods of minimum sun- 
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spots, and within Dr. Hunter’s “minimum group.” He 
further showed that the rainfall at Madras passed through 
an eleven years’ cycle, corresponding with the cycle of 
sun-spots. That is to say, the rainfall reaches its mini- 
mum in the eleventh year, rises to its maximum about 
half-way through the cycle in the fifth year, and then 
declines again to its minimum in the eleventh year. The 
following condensed table shows the results of the six 
cycles for which records exist, from 1810 to 1876, the 
Madras register only having been kept, however, from 
1813 :— 

filcen Vears Cycle of Sun-Spots and Rainfall at Aladras for Six 

Cycles, from 1810 fo 1876, 


Average rain- Average relative 


fall in inches, number of 
registered at sun-spots 
Madras. (Wolf). 
(1813 76) (1810-60.) 
Eleventh series of years in the 
cycle of eleven years .. .. 37°03 10°9 
First and second series of years 
in the cycle of eleven years.. 42°07 10°0 
Third and fourth series of years in 
the cycle of eleven years ... 4912 398 
Fifth and sixth series of years in 
the cycle of eleven years... 54°64 7a 
Seventh and eighth series of years 
in the cycle of cleven years 52°36 537 
Ninth and tenth series of years in 
the cycle of eleven years.. : 49'02 33°55 
Eleventh series of years in the e cycle 
of eleven years ... oh ee 37'03 10°9 


The general average of rainfall for sixty-four years, from 
1813 to 1876, is 48°51 inches. 

The average relative number of sunspots, calculated on 
the fifty-one years then available to Dr. Hunter, from 
1810 to 1860, is 38°68. 

This statement forms one of a series of eleven tables by 
which Dr. Hunter exhibited the coincidence of the two 
cycles. In my opinion, and I believe in the opinion of 
the other professional meteorologists in this country who 
have examined the evidence thus submitted, Dr. Hunter 
has established his conclusions as regards Madras, but 
he carefully abstains from hasty generalisations with 
reference to other parts of India. 1 may add, however, 
that from a careful examination of the rainfall at Bombay, 
it is evident that there are the clearest indications of a 
similar general coincidence, while evidence has recently 
been adduced of a cyclic character of the Calcutta rain- 
fall, complementary to (although different fram) the cycle 
at Madras. But, adopting Dr. Hunter’s cautions estimate 
of the degree of certitude warranted by his examination 
(necessarily a partial one) of the Indian rainfall, I think 
that science may safely make the following replies to your 
challenge :— 

1, That a period of deficient rainfall may be expected 
to recur in cycles of eleven years at Madras. 

2. That the deficiency is of so serious a character that in 
five out of the seven of these cycles occurring within this 
century up to the present date, the deficiency has sufficed to 
cause a great famine in Madras. 

3. That the duty imposed by the laws of Nature on the 
Indian Government is not to make a series of costly 
spasmodic and unsatisfactory efforts, but to deal with the 
water-supply in such a way as to meet a regularly 
recurring deficiency. 

al, That the discovery of the cyclic character of the 

rainfall clearly points, as regards Madras, to the method 
to be adopted for this end. In the eleven-years’ cycle 
there is a period, at the extremities, of greatly deficient 
water-supply—namely, in the eleventh, first, and second 
years of the cycle. ‘here is also a period of excessive 
water-supply in the middle of the cycle—namely, in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and cighth years; and half way 
between these two periods—that i is to say, on each side of 
the maximum central period—there are vears of inter- 
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mediate but ample water-supply—namely, in the third 
and fourth years on the one side of the central maximum 
period, and in the ninth and tenth on the other side of it. 
The following table, taken from’ Dr. Hunter’s paper, very 


clearly illustrates this :— 


Average rain- Average relative 


fall in inches, number of 
rezistered at sun-spols 
. Madras. (Wolf). 
; (1813-76.) (1810-60.) 
Minimum group —eleventh, first, 
and second years 40°39 a 10°32 
Intermediate group—third | and 
fourth with tenth and ninth 
years . Fencee 49°O7 36°71 
Maximum group —fifih, “sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years 53°50 63°61 


5. That the permanent remedy for famine in Madras 
is, therefore, to deal with the rainfall in its cyclic aspect, 
and to husband and equalise the water-supply, not merely 
of the individual year, but of the cycle. 

It is beyond my province to offer any opinion upon the 
form of hydraulic engineering best adapted to secure this 
end. But I would point out that while some of our 
modern [ndian canals are principally useful in husband- 
ing and distributing the water-supply of the year, the old 
native system of great embanked lakes or reservoirs 
unconsciously hit the true solution of the difficulty by 
husbanding and equalising the water-supply of the cycle. 

I need hardly say that we are only at the beginning of 
this inquiry. What science asks from the Indian Govern- 
ment is the means of prosecuting it, and foremost among 
such means is a small solar observatory, for which it is 
understood that the necessary instruments were sent out 
to India some years ago, although they have not yet been 
utilised for this purpose, 

ALEXANDER BUCHAN, Secretary of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society. 


THE TRON AND STEEL INSTIROG LE 


THIS Association, one of the most active in the 
kingdom, and which has already done so much to 
bring the discoveries of science to bear on the iron and 
steel industries, commences its annual autumn meeting at 
Newcastle, on Monday, as we have already intimated. ~As 
usual, while several important papers are down for reading, 
much of the time of the meeting, between September 17 
and 21, will be devoted to visiting some of the many 
industrial establishments in and around Newcastle. 

The president of the meeting will be Dr. C. W. Siemens, 
F.R.S., and we notice that in succession to the late Mr. 
Jones, Mr. James S. Jeans has been appointed general 
secretary. On the first day the usual formal business will 
be transacted, the real work of the session commencing 
on Tuesday, when the Mayor of Newcastle will receive 
the members in the lecture-room of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society at half-past 10 A.M., and during the 
forenoon a selection of papers will be read. After luncheon 
the remainder of the day will be devoted to visits to 
various establishments, including Consett Ironworks, the 
works of Stephenson and Co, R. and W. Hawthorn, 
Hawks, Crawshay, and Co, the Newcastle Chemical 
Works, and others. A number of collieries will also be 
open to the inspection of members, and should a suf- 
ficient number be found willing to join in an excur- 
sion to the Roman Wall, it is proposed to organise a 
party, on Tuesday afternoon, to visit that interesting 
object, near the residence of Mr. John Clayton, the well- 
known antiquarian, who has kindly promised to reccive 
the members. 

The forenoons of Wednesday and Thursday will also 
be devoted to the reading of papers, and the afternoons 
to visits and excursions. On Wednesday the New Swing 
Bridge, one of the largest of its kind in the world, will 
be opened, and afterwards two steamers will take the 
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members on excursions up and down the Tyne, the first 
steamer proceeding up the river as far as the New Cut, 
for the purpose of affording members an opportunity of 
witnessing the extensive dredging operations of the Tyne 
Improvement Commissioners, and thence sailing down 
again to the shipping spouts, the new Coble Dene Dock, 
and the piers, while the second steamer will take another 
party to some of the most important works down the 
river, as Leslie’s and Mitchell’s ship-building yards, 
Forster and Co.’s lead-works, the Jarrow chemical works, 
&c. On Wednesday evening a conversaztone will be held 
in the Town Hall, Newcastle, when it is hoped that the 
telephone will be exhibited. 

Donbtless one of the most interesting excursions will 
be that of Thursday afternoon, when a special train will 
convey the members to the Elswick Works (Sir W. G. 
Armstrong and Co.), thence proceeding to the Steel 
Works of Messrs. John Spencer and Sons, at Newburn. 
Friday will be entirely devoted to an excursion to 
Middlesbrough and the works on Tees-side, In the 
forenoon the new Browney Colliery Works and the 
Clarence Works of Messrs. Bell will be visited, and the 
Eston Steel Works and Blast Works of Bolckow, 
Vaughan and Co. After luncheon in the Royal Exchanze, 
Middlesbrough, ten different works will be visited, 
including the Tees-side Iron Works, where the first 
Danks’ rotary furnaces constructed in this country will be 
seen in full operation ; the Ayresome Iron Works ; the 
Tees Iron Works ; the Tees-side Engine Works (Hopkins, 
Gilkes, and Co.) ; the Linthorpe Iron Works (Lloyd and 
Co.); the Newport Rolling Mills (Fox, Head,and Co.); the 
Ayrton Rolling Mills (Jones, Brothers, and Co.) ; the 
Middlesbrough Wire Works (Hill and Co.) ; the Newport 
Ironworks (B. Samuelson and Co.); the Middlesbrough 
Tube Works. 

Among the papers to be read are the following: I. L. 
Bell, M.P., F.K.S.—Part II. of paper on the Separation 
of Carbon, Silicon, Sulphur, and Phosphorus in the 
Refining and Puddling Furnace and in the Bessemer 
Converter. Dr. Percy, F.R.S.—On some Scientific Facts 
connected with the Mannfacture of Iron, &c. R. Howson. 
—On Mechanical Puddling. T.W, Plum, Old Park, Salop, 
—On Improvements in Blast Furnace Water-Cooled 
Tuyeres. A, L. Steavenson.—On the Mannfacture of 
Coke in relation to the Iron Trade of the North of 
England. Mr. Greenwell.—On the Geological Features of 
the Great Northern Coal Field. Chas. Wood.—On Four 
Years’ Improvements in the Utilisation of Slag. F. 
Giesbers.—On the Removal of Phosphorus from the 
Materials used in Smelting Pig Iron under M. Stein’s 
Patent. A. Thomas.—On the Latest Improvements in 
Belgian Merchant Rolls. William Walker.—On a New 
Machine for Drilling Ironstone. M. Gautier, CE.— 
Results of Experiments with Cannon manufactured from 
Steel withont Blows. 

When we state that in addition to what we have 
mentioned, an exhibition of various objects connected 
with the Jron and Steel Trades will be held in the Wood 
Memorial Hall, it will be seen that the members of the 
Institute have plenty of work before them, and that the 
meeting is likely to be one of great interest and practical 
importance, 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE OUTER SATELLITE OF MaARS.—As a guide to 
those who may be examining the immediate vicinity of 
Mars, with the view to detecting the exterior satellite, an 
ephemeris of its positions from September 8 to 18, for 
8h. 30m. and 11h. om. each evening is subjoined. It 
will enable an opinion to be formed as to the chance of 
any object glimpsed within ninety seconds’ distance from 
the centre of the planet, being the satellite or not. The 
elements employed in the calculation are the follow- 
ing :— 


Passage of Ascending Node, 1877, Aug. 11°7495 Greenwich M.T. 


Longitude of the node... 2. 0... 82 48 
Inclination of orbit to ecliptic 2. 1... 25 24 
Daily motion in orbit... 4... 285 26-928 
Logarithm of the radius of orbit in seconds, 
at the mean distance of Mars from the sun 132725 
_ The angles of position in the ephemeris are reckoned as 
in double-star measures— 


At 8h. 30m. p.m. At rh. om. p.nt. 


Pos. Dist. Pos. Dist. 

Sept. 8 82 76 71 $s 
OMe OOM ESO 125°. 40 
nec er 2 5 240) 
pp WE ces IS en Bt ASS) ce, 
eee CO 8 40 46 
» 13 89 66 76 3 
» 14 218 44 149 28 
pace... 256 82 246 79 
Cee. 325. 28) ee ere & 
oy U7? pec mL en cee my fy auc 50. 56 
ny UG) ona IS 54 . 81 76 


The apparent diameter of Mars according to Kaiser's 
measures is 25/0 on the 8th and 24’”0 on the 18th. 

M. Leverrier characterises Prof. Asaph Hall’s discovery 
of the satellites of Mars as “une des plus importantes 
observations de l’astronomie moderne.” It is in the 
highest degree an honour to American science. The 
magnificent instrament with which they have been de- 
tected, a masterpiece of mechanical skill, is of American 
construction, and we think every astronomer must admit 
that since it was mounted at the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, the national astronomical institution, ad- 
mirable discernment has been shown in the selection of a 
class of observations upon which its extraordinary optical 
power could be brought to bear with the greatest advan- 
tage in the actual state of the science. Already onr 
knowledge of the motions of the four satellites of Uranns 
and of the satellite of Neptune has been greatly advanced, 
and tables to facilitate the calculation of their positions 
have been skilfully prepared by Prof. Newcomb, with the 
aid of measures made with this instrument. The period 
of rotation of Saturn has been determined, and a series 
of observations of all the eight satellites of this planet 
has been vigorously prosecuted, which must soon allow 
of a much more intimate acquaintance with their motions 
than we yet possess. The notable discovery of two 
satellites of Mars is a fitting achievement in the same 
interesting branch of astronomy. 

In striking illustration of the truth of the assertion of 
Sir W. Herschel, that when a very faint object has been 
once discovered with a large telescope, it may be seen 
with a much smaller one, we receive, since the above was 
written, a communication from Mr. Wentworth Erck, of 
Sherrington, Bray, dated September 8, in which he 
writes: “The onter satellite has been seen here three 
times ; Ist, on September 2, at 22h, 4om. G.S.T., when 
the position was about 290°, and distance from limb 
something less than three diameters of the planet; 2nd, 
on September 3, at 23h. om. G.S.T., when the position 
was 64°; this position is pretty accurate ; on this occasion 
I watched the satellite for two hours, during which 1 saw 
it move from 64° to 55° ; at the latter position its distance 
from limb was equal to two diameters of the planet ; 3rd, 
on September 8, at 22h. 35m. G.S.T., when the position 
was about 78°. It was steadily vis'ble with 7-inches 
aperture on my Alvan Clark, and was, I should say, 
something brighter than Enceladus, the second satellite 
of Saturn.” 

On comparing these observations with positions calcu- 
lated from the above elements (which closely represent 
the Paris observation of August 27), it is evident the 
object observed on September 2 was a star, the satellite 
at the time being on an angle of 325°, and only fifteen 


| seconds from the limb, but it appears beyond doubt that 
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Mr. Erck observed the outer satellite on the following 
night, when the position at the time named would be 65°, 
distance from centre of planet seventy-nine seconds, and 
two hours later the angle would have diminished to 53°, 
and the distance to sixty-one seconds, or roughly two 
diameters from the planet’s limb as observed. On Sep- 
tember 8 the angle was 71°, distance eighty-five seconds, 
so that the satellite may have been seen again this evening. 
So far as we know these are the first observations of a 
satellite of Mars in these islands, and it is} singular that 
they have been made with an instrument constructed by 
the same optician as the great Washington telescope with 
which the satellites were discovered. 

In the elements of the satellites transferred to this 
column last week from the Washington Circular, for 
major and minor axes of the apparent orbit it is necessary 
to read semi-axes, 


VARIABLE STARS. — The following are geocentric 
minima of Algol and S Cancri, which will be observable 
in this country during the last quarter of the present year. 
The epochs are in Greenwich time, and depend upon 
Prof. Schénfeld’s elements. 


ALGOL, 
h. m. 


h. m hm, 
Octucan iS Om Novatie. asei2 Dec 4 ... 17 1a 
» Saati BY 9, TH as i ce A eee 
ON S57 nL ee2E2ONN,,, £0... TO!52 
sp WE ese Sidi sp Ooo GW yy earn os Au! 
eee el OM ZUG ES OMEN; 24. 20 1S) 15 77 
3 25 «. 13 49 a9 27 «. 15 46 
Seon 1Ol 35 ney 2) ape UE SHO 
» Sto. 7 27 
S CANcRI. 
6 lib h. m. 
Oct, 16 1027) IDS Wen Te 
Nov. 4 12 40 eal Io 20 
» 23 IT $3 


MINOR PLANETS.—On August 11 M. Borrelly detected 
a new planet, which, it may be presumed, is identical with 
one seen by Prof. Watson on the 8th, though not identified 
as a planet until the 16th; this will be No. 174. The 
latter astronomer has since announced the discovery of 
No, 175 on September 3, in R.A., 23h. 1om., N.P.D. 
89° 15’, eleventh magnitude. 

Of the small planets which come into opposition during 
the last quarter of 1877, Iris attains the greatest degree of 
brightness, her magnitude in the middle of November 
being a little higher than the seventh. This planet, from 
proximity to the carth, will afford a favourable oppor- 
tunity of applying Prof. Galle’s method of determining the 
solar parallax, and with the view of facilitating observa- 
tions, an ephemeris from Prof. Briinnow’s tables will be 
given in this column before the end of the present month. 
The rough ephemeris of the Beriiner Fahrbuch is not 
sufficient for practical purposes, 


NOTES 

THE health of M. Leverrier is so far restored that he is daily 
expected at the Paris Observatory to resume his official duties, 
The glass of the large refractor has been put in” position, after 
having undergone repairs, and will be tested again before being 
silvered. Bischofsheim’s transit instrument is in use, and works 
admirably. ‘The magnetic instruments are ‘also in operation in 
the new grounds given hy the municipality. Magnetical ohser-: 
vations are also taken at Montsouris Observatory with similar 
instruments, and at a distance of two kilometres. Both estab- 
lishments are satisfied with eye observations, 


ON August 14 Denmark celebrated the centenary of one of her 
most eminent sons—Hans Christian Oersted, born August 14, 
1777, known all ovcr the world as the discoverer of the laws of 


electro-magnetism, It was in 1813 that Oersted fixst published 
his investigations, 


AT the recent biennial meeting of the German Astronomical 
Society, which was held at Stockholm, the members received 
the news of the discovery of the two satellites of Mars with 
manifestations of grave doubts. The president at thelr request 
telegraphed to the Berlin Observatory, and in reply received a 
copy of the original telegram as it was sent from America, The 
next meeting of the Society is fixed to take place at Berlin in 
1879. 

WE have received the ‘‘ Programme et Réglement” of the 
International Congress of the Medical Sciences, which com- 
menced its fifth session at Genoa on Sunday and will conclude 
on Saturday. This programme contains a feature which we 
have not noticed before in connection with any similar congress. 
All the usual information as to meetings of various kinds, sec- 
tional proceedings, excursions, &c., is given in a well-arranged 
form, In addition to this, under each section is given along with 
the titles of the papers to be read, a summary of the conclusions 
come to by the author on each question treated. These summaries 
are sometimes of considerable length, and we cannot but think 
that it is an advantage both to speaker and to hearers that the 
latter are thus instructed and interested beforehand, and so able 
to follow intelligently a speaker’s line of thonght. Although 
the association is to meet during a whole week, there are only 
twenty-four papers in all to be read, thus allowing ample time 
for discussion. 


THE inaugural address of the meeting of German naturalists at 
Munich on the 17st Inst. will be delivered by Dr. von Pettenkofer. 
The following is the latest list of the general lectures announced : 
—Prof. Dr. Waldeyer (Strassburg), on C, E. von Baer and his 
influence upon the history of evolution ; Prof, Dr. Ermst Haeckel 
(Jena), on the evolution theory of the present day in its relation 
to science in general ; Prof. Dr. G. Tschermak (Vienna), on the 
early history of the terrestrial globe ; Prof. Dr. Klebs (Prague), on 
the revolution in medicinal views during the last decades; Dr. G, 
Neumayer (Hamburg), on meteorology in daily life; Dr. R. Avé 
Lallemant (Liibeck), on animal life in the Amazon River; Prof. 
Dr. S. Giinther (Ansbach), on the latest researches made on the 
mathematico-historical domain; Prof. von Virchow has not yet 
fixed his subject, 


THE third annual conference of the Cryptogamic Society of 
Scotland will be held at Dunkeld during October ro, 11, and 12. 
The president is Col. H. M. Drummond Hay, C.M.Z.S., and the 
secretary Dr. F. Buchanan White, F.L.S., Perth. The business 
of the conference will consist mainly in excursions, conversasion?, 
and an exhibition of specimens. The Socicty is now prepared 
to issne a First Century of ‘ Fungi Scotici Exsiccati,” which 
will contain many of the new species and rarities recently 
discovered. The subscription price is 1/. rs. 


THE Munich Society of Antiquaries has resolved to hold 
yearly exhibitions after the manner of those of our South Ken- 
sington Museum, Each exhibition will be devoted to a different 
branch of industry. A commencement will be made with glass 
articles. 


ALTHOUGH the late M. Thiers was not himself a man of science 
he was anxious to possess some knowledge of the several sciences 
in order to the writing of a work on philosophy on which he 
was engaged during a number of years. His teachers were 
chosen from amongst his brother academicians; M. Leverrier 
being his instructor in astronomy and M. Charles Saint Claire- 
Deville in chemistry. He began to write his work under 
Napoleon’s rule, desisted when he resumed his political career, 
and worked it up again when he resigned his presidentship. It 
is not yet known whether it will be published in its present 
imperfect form. At the time of his death he was revising what 
had been written in order to bring it up to the level of new 
scientific discoveries. Althongh Thiers was more than eighty 
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years of age he was not the oldest member of the whole French 
Institute. The dean by age is now M. Chevrenl, a man of 
extraordinary debating power, and who the very day of Thiers’ 
death read before the Academy of Science an admirable chemical 
paper referred to in this week’s report of the Paris Academy. 


Mr. Layarp, the British ambassador at Constantinople, has 
received a firman from the Sultan authorising excavations at 
Nineveh. 


SEVERAL members of the enterprising Birmingham Natural 
Ilistory Society spent last week in a dredging excursion at 
Arran, Brodick being made the headquarters. The excursion 
was eminently successful, and several objects of considerable 
rarity were obtained. An interesting account of the excursion 
appears in the Birmingham Daily Post of September to. 


AT the meeting of delegates held to discuss the formation of 
a Midland Union of Natural History Societies on August 25, at 
the Midland Institute, a basis of union was unanimously agreed 
to. The Union is to he governed bya council composed of two 
members from each society included within it, one of these 
members to be a secretary of the society. The annual meetings 
are to be held in the various towns in which are located the 
societies forming the Union. The president of the society in 
association with which the annual meeting is held shall be pre- 
sident of the Union for that year, and each annual meeting shall 
decide where the next is to be held, The levy from each society 
is to be t¢. per annum for each member, unless the members 
shall be less than twenty-four in number, when it shall be 2s, 
for the whole of the society. A monthly journal is to be 
published by the Union similar to the West Riding Naturalist, 
to be called the A/tdland Naturalist. The following Sub- 
Committee was appointed to arrange various matters :—Messrs. 
Lawson Tait, James Bagnall, John Morley, Egbert D. Ilamel, 
and Charles Perks. The first meeting of the Council will be 
held at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, on Tuesday, 
October 2, at § P.M, 


LONDON now possesses an aquarium tank believed to he the 
largest in existence. Ly removing the partitions between several 
of the tanks in the Westminster Aquarium, the present natu- 
ralist, Mr. Carrington, has arranged one capable of holding 
94,000 gallons. It is 150 feet long, 20 feet broad, and the 
depth of the water will vary according to circumstances. The 
tank is intended for the exhibition of large fish. 


A sHock of earthquake was felt at Bagnéres de Bigorre at 
2 P.M. on Friday, its direction being east to south-east, and its 
duration five seconds. 


Local societies have organised in Switzerland a large number 
of district museums so arranged that the natural characteristics of 
the country are always open to the inspection of the public. The 
extent of these collections is sometimes astonishing. We have 
been favoured with a catalogue of the Vevey Cantonal Museum, 
fcom which we learn that it possesses 415 zoological objects, 
three different herbariums, four mineralogical collections, fifteen 
objects of ethnography, twenty-five archzological relics found 
in the country, 650 pieces of money or medals, complete labo. 
ratories of physics and chemistry, and a library. Vevey is a 
small country place having only 8,000 inhabitants. 


Tue Council General of Guadeloupe have offered a premium 
of $20,009 for the best new process of extracting juice from 
sugar-cane, the cost not to exceed forty per cent. of the market 
value of the product. Applications may be made up to June 1, 
18So, 


WE have referred to the expedition to Cambodia, headed by 
Dr. Iiarmand, on behalf of the French Government. A large 
parcel containing a number of natural history specimens has 
arrived at Paris for the Museum, from the expedition. 
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THE Germanic Museum at Niirnherg celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its existence on the 16th ult. The celebration 
was simple, dignified, and in good keeping with the national 
character of the institution. The foundation-stone of a new 
wing of the building of the museum was laid, the funds for this 
enlargement having been supplied by the German Government. 
The director, Herr Essenwein, addressed the company assembled, 
and gave an account of the development of the museum, pointing 
out that the institution was the result of common efforts made 
by the whole nation ; that princes and people had equally con- 
tributed towards the furtherance of the work, and that the new 
winz would bear the Imperial arms upon its fagide as a sign of 
its origin. 

Tue European staff for the first international station to be 
established in Africa has been completed. It consists of Messrs, 
Cambier, ,Crespel, and Mais. The Austrian traveller, Ernst 
Marno, will accompany the expedition in the capacity of 
naturalist. The expedition will proceed to Natal in the Union 
Company’s Royal Mail steamship Dazxéz, appointed to leave 
Southampton on October 18 next, direct for Algoa Bay and 
Natal. The expedition will remain at Natal for a week or ten 
days, perfecting their arrangements, and will then go on to 
Zanzibar, for Tanganyika, in the same Company's steamship 
Natal, 


AMONG the papers in the just-published part of the Zeztschriff 
of the Berlin Geographical Society are letters from Dr. Erwin 
von Bary to Baron von Richthofen on the travels of the former 
in North Africa; the itinerary of Dr. Pogge from Kimbundo 
to Quizemere, the Mussumba or residence of Muata Jamwo, 
and further eastwards to Inchibaraka, from September 16, 1875, 
to February 28, 1876; two papers on Persit, one by Dr. Kiepert 
on Dr. Stolze’s journey in South Persia in 1875, and a descrip- 
tion by Gen, Schindler of little known routes in Chorassan. 
Capt. von Schlienitz contributes a paper of much interest on 
the geographical and ethnozraphical observations in New 
Guinea, the New Britannia and Solomon’s Archipelago, ob- 
tained by the Austrian Gaze/e expedition. To the J ¢rhand. 
Junge (Nos, § and 6) of the same Society Baron von Richthofen 
contributes a paper of much historical value on the Central 
Asiatic silk routes wp to the second century of our era. 


At the last meeting of the Niederrheinische Gesellschaft fiir 
Natur und Ileilkunde of Bonn, Herr Siegfried Stein reported on 
some new mirrors made of rock crystal and agate, and used for 
reflecting sextants. Dr. 11. Eylert, the astronomer to the Deutsche 
Seewarte at Hamburg, had pointed out to him that glass mirrois 
lose their correct shape in course of time, or turn dim and render 
impossible the exact determination of the sun’s altitude. The 
new mirrors are free of these faults, 


THROUGHOUT the past week, says the Sussex Advertiser, 
Col. A. Lane Fox has been engaged, with several workmen, in 
making some interesting excavations into Mount Caburn, on 
behalf of the combined committees of the British Assoclation 
and Anthropological Institute. A number of pits were found in 
the interior of the camp, and some of them have been opened. 
They are of different sizes, and between six and seven feet deep, 
and are of a square, oval, and round shape. They were 
evidently human habitations, and would contain perhaps two 
persons crouched up together, there not being room for them to 
lie extended. They were found to contain the bones of a great 
variety of animals used for food, but chiefly of the ox, pig, and 
goat, and the remains have ,been sent to Prof. Rolleston, of 
Oxford, for identification, The filling in of the pits appears to 
be of the late Celtic period, but whether the pits themselves are 
of the same age it is difficult todetermine, A large basin-shaped 
shaft, sixteen feet deep, has been cleared on the south slde of 
Mount Caburn. In this case it is also difficult to decide the 
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object of the pit, but it appears in all probability to have been 
sunk by the inhabitants of an earlier period for the purpose of 
obtaining flints similar to those of Cissbury. A vein of flints 
was fuund near the bottom of the shaft, but there are no 
galleries, as is the case at Cissbury, where they are perfect in 
the shafts that have been discovered. Probably in the present 
instance the flints were found to be unsuitable, and the works 
were abandoned. On Saturday a section was cut through the 
rampart in order to ascertain by the pottery whether it was of 
the same age. Large quantities of pottery were found, which 
was of an earlier period to that in the pits in the interior, 
indicating that the rampart is probably of an earlier date, and 
that the fort was subsequently occapied by a later race of people 
in the Celtic age. At the bottom of the pits were discovered 
several implements of the late Celtic type—amongst other things 
a knife, battle-axe, and a kind of iron spud; also a bone comb, 


THERE have just been placed at the entrance to the South Ken- 
sington Museum four magnified drawings of different stages of the 
Colorado beetle, drawn by Mr. Andrew Murray, F.L.S., naturalist 
to the Science and Art Department. They show the pupa—the 
“grub,” as it is labelled, at full growth, the beetle at rest, and 
the beetle on the wing, This last is the most interesting drawing 
to people in England, as the appearance of the beetle at rest is 
now somewhat familiar throngh the many drawings and the 
models that have been issued. As Mr, Murray has studied the 
beetle in America, not only the shape, but the hue of the wings 
may be taken as correct. These are of a delicate pink, and luok 
so beautiful that it might be welcomed in England as an addi- 
tion to our insects were its ravages not so expensive. Of all the 
drawings of the beetle yet made public these are the most care- 
fally drawn, but it is surely a mistake to place them where they 
are at present, They are really outside the turnstiles, as if not 
forming 2 portion of the museum. 


A THIRD edition is announced by Tiartleben, the Vienna 
publisher, of rommy and von Littrow’s work ‘ Die Marine,” 
a comprehensive treatise on the ocean and on navigation. 


THE prospectus of a new work entitled ‘‘ Ergebnisse phy- 
sikalischer Forschun2,” by Dr. C. Bohn, Professor of Physics 
in Aschaflenburg, is being circulated by Engelmann of Leipsic. 
The work aims at giving the facts ascertained in physics, leaving 
out, as far as practicable, the processes by which they have been 
reached (a mode of treatment which offers certain advantages). 
Theories, hypotheses, and methods of experimentation are not 
wholly excluded, but the atlention is limited to what seems 
useful and necessary in order to confidence in the correctness of 
the results. The work is designed especially as a preparation- 
book for examinations ; also as a work of reference, for which 
purpose it will be fully indexed. ‘The first part, jast published, 
treats of JY. Bodies and forces in general (as Introduction). 
II. General mechanics and gravitation. 11. Physical me- 
chanics. IV. The} theory of heat! (Part 1). Part 2 will also 
treat of 1V. The theory of heat (second part), V. R-diation 
(light and heat). Part 3 will be devoted to VI. Magnetism 
and electricity. 


THE Avluische Zeitung publishes some interesting details 
regarding an excursion made by Ilerr Nikolai Sograf, a member 
of the Moscow Society of Naturalists, to the peninsula of Kanin 
in the Samoyede district. It appears that the natives showed 


themselves rather diffident towards the Russian traveller, and their | 
want of confidence was still further increased when he proceeded | 


to take measurements of their heads, extremities, &c. At last 
they evidently arrived at the conclusion that their reindeers and 


their tundras were to be taken from them and they themselves | 


were to be transported far away, perhaps to the war now raging, 
The consequence of this conviction was a somewhat unpleasant 
intermezzo for Ilerr Sograt and his excursion. On cie fine 
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morning the traveller was aroused by a great nnise and found 
that the Samoyedes were picking up their tents in great haste 
and preparing for an immediate departure into the interior of the 
country. All representations on his part were in vain, and he 
had to submit to being carried off. Ilis position among these 
natives was, of course, a rather unpleasant one ; his collections 
of insects, which were preserved in alcohol were destroyed, the 
preserving fluid finding its way into the stomachs of the Samo- 
yedes. Ilerr Sograf was rescued at last by two fishermen from 
the Kanin Tundra coast, who had heard of his awkward situr- 
tion, Ife arrived safely at Mesen after some time, and thence 
addressed a narrative of his adventures to the Russian newspaper 
the Go/os. His courage and spirit seem, however, to be quite 
undaunted, us he has the intention to start at once upon another 
expedition ta Cape Sswyatoi-Noss, 


In compliance with a suggestion from M. Engelhard, a 
member of the Municipal Council of Paris, the Prefect of the 
Seine has ordered photographs to be taken of every existing pian 
of the city of Paris, so that it will be possible to see all the series 
of transformations experienced by the city from the most remote 
period when such p’ans were made up to the present age. 


FiLacs have been hoisted on the principal buildings of the 
Paris International Exhibition, which, according to the habit of 
French working-men, is an indication that the external part may 
be considered as having been quite completed. The part allotted 
to England has been given over to the architect of the English 
Government. 


THE American Fournal of Science records the death in} Utah 
of Dr. Charles F. Winslow, formerly of Boston, at the age of 
sixty-six. Dr. Winslow has written numerous articles on physical 
science, relating more especially to earthquake phenomena, 
which he observed extensively during his residence of many 
years in California, South America, and elsewhere. 


Drs. YARROW AND CouEs have lately published a list of the 
fishes found at Fort Macon, North Carolina, in which 108 
Species are enumerated ; of these eleven are sharks and rays, 


IN a paper by Prof. Wright, of Yale College, published in the 
early part of this year, a method was described of producing 
metallic films on the inner surface of exhausted glass tubes, by 
the action of a succession of energetic electrical discharges. 
Prof. Wright has been continuing this investigation, and has 
arrived at important results, both theoretical and practical. It 
seemed probable that the surface of deposit would be dull, but 
this proved incorrect, and the films when removed from the 
receiver presented surfaces of exquisite perfection, the most bril- 
liant of which were comparable only to the surface of clean liquid 


| mercury, This suggested the production of spccula for optical 


purposes by this method, and Prof. Wright’s subsequent 
inquiries have been directed to thiscud. Pfatinum seems to be 
the mo.t suitable metal forthe purpose ; it is not readily tar- 
nished, and can be cleaned with water or acids, By the new 
method it can be deposited on glass surfaces very easily, and a 
mirror of the most perfect surface protuc:d at once. “The 
adherence of the film seems very close. With silver, too, the 
process succeeds well, but it is more difficult to obtain goort 
surfaces than with platinum, or gold, the metal being volatilised 
with extreme ease by the action of the current, The experi- 
ments, 7#¢7 afiz, showed it to be trne of platinum and bismuth 
(as well as gold), that the light which has passed throuzh a lhyer 
of metal varies somewhat with the thickness of the film. 
Platinum, with progressively thickening film, varies from a grayish 
int to brownish, brownish yellow, deep yellow, and orange, This 
last colour is almost exactly complementary to tbat transmitted 
by silver, and Prof, Wright succeeded in getting a pecutiarly white 
and biilliant reflecting surface by depositing first a thin stratum 
The specu's of a small 
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Gregorian telescope was covered with platinum by the method | 


teferred to, and with entire] success. The larger mirror was 
about 4 ctm., and the time required for covering was about three 
hours, with a battery power equivalent to fourlor five Grove 
celis. 


Ir is an interesting point to determine, even though only 
approxiinately, what amount of heat meteoric masses develop in 
their motion throngh the atmosphere. M. Schiaparelli has 
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proved that to calculate the loss of velacity of a body which | 


penetrates the atmosphere, it is not necessary to know the law 
according to which the density of the air varies in the different 


layers traversed, but it is sufficient to know the barometric pres- | 


sure at the two extremities of the conrse, or (which comes to 
the same) the weight of air displaced by the body whose initial 
velocity is known. Starting with this theorem, and taking the 


average velocity of falling stars as 50,coo metres per second (it | 


varies between 16,c00 m. and 72,000 m.), M. Govi estimates, 
in a recent paper, that a falling star, on reaching a part of the 
atmosphere where the barometric pressure is about 1 mm., will 
have its velocity already reduced to ahont 28,coo m. ; coming 
to a region where the pressure is 10 mm,, its velocity will be 
abont 5,916m., and at a pressure of 1comm, (should the 
meteorite reach so far), the velocity will not be more than 506 m. 
Thus the initial velocity of bolides diminishes very rapidly, and 
niay be almost entirely lost on reaching earth. Now, knowing 
the loss of velocity of a moving abject of given mass, the quan- 
tity of heat developed can easily be deduced. Taking a bolide 
of 14°66 kilogrammes reaching an air layer where the pressure 
is about 1 mm., M. Govi finds the loss of cis viva of the object 
to correspond to the enormous number of 2,921,317 calories, 
which would readily explain all the accompanying phenoniena 
of heat and light, and also mechanical effects, 


WITHIN the last year or two no spot on the American con- 
tinent has furnished such an amount and variety of archeological 
material as the Santa Barbara Islands and the coast of California 
opposite to them. Dr. Yarrow, in Wheeler’s report for 1876, 
describes his ‘‘ Big Bonanza,” as he calls it, on the main-land, 
near Santa Barbara ; and Prof. Hayden has published an elaho- 
rate account of Mr, Paul Schumacher’s researches made upon 
the islands. ‘The crania and skeletons are counted by hundreds, 
and tons of stone implements, many of them of most beautiful 
workmanship, have been revealed by the winds blowing the sand 
from the burial-places. During the summer of 1577 Mr. 
Lowers has continued these explorations on behalf of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, with the greatest success, and has found 
many new varieties of objects of stone, and in large numbers, ° 


Mr. GUNN writes with reference to our report last week 
(p. 406) of a paper read by him at the late British Association 
Meeting :—*“ The new Silurian beds discovered near Widdybank 
Farm were stated in the paper to belong to the volcanic series 
of the Lake Country. It is the Cronkley Pencil Mill Shale 
which was referred to the Stockdale Shales or Pale Slates.” 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Mandrill (Cercopithecus mormon) trom West 
Africa, presented by Mr. Francis Lovell; a Purple-faced Monkey 
(Serenopithecus leucoprymnus) from Ceylon, presented by the 
Misses Rawney ; a Common Fox (Canis vulpes), Wuropean, 
presented by Mr. R. Hayssen, an Angolan Vulture (Gy/vhicrax 
angolensis), a Vociferous Sea Eagle (Haliactes vocifer) from 
Africa, presented by Mr. I. A. Solomon; a Vervet Monkey 
(Cercopithecus lalandit) from South Africa, a Great Anteater 
(.Uyrmecophaga jubata), two Mealy Amazons (Cérysotis farinosa) 
from South America, a Short-toed Eagle (Circactus gallicus), a 
Common Genet (Genetia vulgaris) from Southern Europe, an 
Egyptian Vulture (Meophron percnopterus) from Africa, de- 
posited, 


THERMOMETRIC OBSERVATIONS MADE AT 
RAMA ON THE COAST OF LABRADOR 


Two years’ thermometric observations made three times a day 
at Rama, Lab ador, about 60° north Jatitnde, furnish the 
following monthly and aynual means, The degrces are Centi- 


grade, 
( 
j ly Alsolute monthly — Absolute monthly 
ren pera- minima. (Dates in, maxima. (Dates in 
tugs parentheses.) parentheses.) 
= — ——— 
o 6 oO 
1874, August «. 190 ee Se + 23 (2) 
September ..' + 4'°9 |— 1516, 7) + 16 (9) 
M@ctober 9... — 077 | 8) si(z0) + o(5) 
November ..; — 6°5 |— 15 0(27) + 7(g) 
December ... lS 2 ce olla 24) | — 5 (6) 
1875, January — 178 — 27 (23, 24,27, 28) — 5 (26) 
February — 196 — 35. (19) — s (73) 
March aes SE) oS Rey (is) + 2(19) 
Aprit —- 8: ~—20 (s, 6) | + 3 (20, 21) 
May — 372g) re 9) + ro (17) 
June ar be © (1, 9, I4 17,| + 15 (24) 
| 18, 20, 23) 
TRS ccc + 52 |+ 1°5 (20, 22, 26, 28) + 17 (19) 
AUIPUStG--eent | 70 |) tee 10 oe 31) + 16 (4, 20) 
September ...| + 2°3 |— 70(28) + 15 (1) 
October «| — 2°0 |— 7'5 (30) + 4, 8) 
November ... enti —aeate 1 1(26) se lea) 
December «./ — 15°4 |— 31 ee + 2 (6) 
1876, January =p je aC) 168) = Gleod) 
Vebruary — 191 |- 32 (8) + 3 (25, 26) 
March ... — 148 |— 34 (6) + 1(23) 
Apul — 23 j- 21 (4) + 10 (9) 
May ap te Nl EG) + 10 (15) 
June ar |= (0) + x1 (10, 30) 
July ap RE jar CHG) + 20 (27) 


The annual means resulting from these tables are— 


For the first year, from August, 1874, to July, 1875, —5°'51, 
second 1875 1876, - 4°°93. 
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The cnnnal extremes are— 


In the first year, min. - 35°, Feb. 19; max. + 23°, Aug. 8, 
second ~ 34°, March 6; + 20°, July 27, 


The first year was sensibly more cold than the second; if we 
compare their means to those of the two preceding years— 

1872 to 1873, — 4°°O ; 1873 to 1874, — 5°°3 3? 
their results as the mean of the four consecutive years count- 
ing from the month of Angust, — 4°93. 

The observations were made at Kama by M. and Mme, Weiz, 
Moravian missionaries, with a thermometer sent from the obser- 
vatory of Geneva, A barometer was recently sent from Kew to 
Nain, another station of Labrador, to solve the question of the 
variations of atmospheric pressure in these regions. 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Lonpon.—Prof. Morris, who for more than twenty years has 
held the chair of geology and mineralogy at University College, 
has resigned his appointment. The Kev. T. G, Bonney, fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Prof. H. G. Seeley, of 
King’s College, are mentioned as candidates. 


BIRMINGHAM.—We have received the programme of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institnte, which is qnite as satisfac- 
tory as usnal. Prof. Tyndall, the president, will deliver the 
inaugural address on the evening of Monday, October 1. 


UpsaLa.—tThe celebration of the 4coth anniversary of the 
foundation of the University of Upsala was brought to a ter- 
mination on Saturday. The celebration, which lasted nearly 
the whole week, seems to have teen thoronghly successful, and 
was enthusiastically joined in by all, both ‘town and gown,” 
from the king downwards, Many foreign delegates were present. 
We hope to be able to give a detailed account of the event 
shortly. It is stated that the king has made the University a 
donation of 40,000 crowns, the yearly revenue from which is to 
he distributed as preminms to young anthors of scientific works, 


T Nature, vol. xiil, p. 60. 
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SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


American Fournal of Science and Arts, August.—Discovey of 
oxygen in the sun by photography, and a new theory of the 
solar spectrum (with plate), by lf. Draper.—Action of certain 
organic substances in increasing the sensitiveness of silver halolds, 
by M. C, Lea.—Critical periods in the history of the earth and 
their relation to evolution, by J. Le Conte.—Notes on the 
internal and external structure of palwozoic crinoids, by C. 
Wachsmuth.—Chemical composition of Hatchettolite and 
Samarskite, by O. D. Allen.—Relations of the geology of 
Vermont to that of Berkshire, by J. D. Dana.—A proposed new 
method in solar spectrum analysis, by S. P. Langley.—Note on 
the exactitude of the French normal fork, by R. Konig. 


Annalin der Physik und Chemie, No.7, 1877.—The pola- 
risation of refracted light, by M. Frohlich.—Note on the 
dispersion-curve of certain media with more than one absorption- 
band, by M, Ketteler.—On a new photometer, by M. Glan,— 
On electric induction on non- conducting solid bodies, by M. 
WiilIner.—On the electric behaviour of metals immersed in water 
or salt solutions in radiation from sun or lamplight, by M. 
Ifankel.—Note on a change in the direction of the polarisation- 
current after passage of alternately opposite galvanic cur- 
rents, by M. flankel.—On vapour tensions of homologous 
series and Kopp’s law of constant differences of boiling-point, 
by M. WinkeImann.—On the absorption of gases by salt solu- 
tions, by Mr. Mackenzie—On the theory of the action of 
cylinder spirals with varlable number of windings, by M, 
Wallentin.—On diamonds, by M. von Baumhauer.—On the 
history of the invention of the telescope, by M. Wolf.—Note 
relating to natural science among the Arabs, by M. Wiedemann. 

No. 8.—Experimental investigation of weakly magnetic 
bodies, by M. Silow.—On a general proposition with reference 
to electric induction, by M. Clausius.—On the electric con- 
ductivity of electrolytes, by M. Berggren.—Determination of 
the electric conductivity of liquids with constant current, by M. 
Tollinger.—On the so-called unipolarity of flame conduction, and 
on truly unipolar electric phenomena, by M. Herwig.—Further 
remarks on the action of cylinder-spirals with variable number of 
windings, by M. Wallentin.—Contributions to an adequate 
determination of the plane of vibration of polarised light, by M. 
Ketteler.—On the specific heat of water according to experiments 
of M. von Miinchhausen, by M. Wiillner.—On the physical 
nature of articulate sounds, by Mr. Grassmann.—On a con- 
venient form of the mercury-pump on Sprengel’s principle, by 
M. Hiifner.—Bunsen in a tellurium mineral, by M. Krenner. 


Journal de Physique, August.—Researches on photography, 
by M. Angot.—On attractive and repulsive forces, and the 
action of the medium, by M. Jannery.—New electric lamp with 
oblique circular rheophores, by M. Reynier.—Polarising micro- 
scope, by M. Nodot. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, September 3.—M. Peligot in the 
chair,—M. Villarceau gave an outline of his and M. De Magnac’s 
new work, entitled ‘* Nouvelle navigation astronomique.”—The 
following papers were also read :—On the combinations of chlor- 
hydrate of ammonia with the chlorides of potassium and of 
sodium (extract from memoir), by M. Chevreul. He was led to 
study these from having found in guano cubical crystals formed 
of chloride of sodium and chlorhydrate of ammonia; also a 
similar compound in a piece of sealskin taken from this guano. 
Some peculiarities in crystallisation are mentioned.—Consldera- 
tions on the interpretation whicb should be given to the condi- 
tions of maxima relative to calculations of electro-magnetic forces, 
by M. Du Moncel (a reply to M. Raynaud).—On the discovery 
of a terrestrial plant in the middle part of the Silurian system, by 
M. De Saporta, Ile was shown at Caen a plate from the 
slatey schists of Angers, presenting evident traces of a large fern. 
The vegetable substance had been replaced by sulphide of iron, and 
much of the contour was interrupted and lacerated as if the plant 
had been long under water. The fern appears to rank among the 
Neuropterideze ; it recalls Cyclopteris and Talzopteris, observed 
in the Upper Devonian. The Silurian system in Europe having 
only furnished, hitherto (of plants) algce, and of somewhat proble- 
matic nature, this fern may be regarded as the oldest terrestrial 
plant yet found on our continent; and it indicates a floral 
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already comparatively rich and complex, therefore distant 
probably from the first origin of plants. M. Lesquereux has 
also, quite lately, found terrestrial plants in the Silurian system 
in America (at the base), and M. De Saporta assigns priority in 
this discovery to him.—Researches on the phosphoric acid of 
arable lands(extract from memoir), by MM.Corenwinder and Con- 
tamlne. In forty-eight hours a saturated solution of carbonic acid 
sufficed to render assimilable a quantity of phosphoric acid greater 
than that furnished to the soil by introducing 1,000 kilogram mes 
of super-phosphate. The phosphates disseminated in arable 
land are not in the same degree soluble in water charged with car- 
bonie acid. Their capacity depends on their molecular state and the 
source whence they come. The phosphates pre-existing in liquid 
manures are probably more attackable than others. —On the 
invariability of the great axes of planetary orbits, by M. Haretu. 
This invariability, which several geometers, and Poisson himself, 
believed to be quite general, exists only for the first and second 
powers of the masses.—On an insect destructive to phylloxera, 
by M. Laliman, This larva, or worm, which (the anthor says) 
might be called the cavsidal of phylloxera, devours the latter 
most voraciously ; in ten minutes he saw ninety-five disappear, 
He found it in the interstices or tissue of galls on the leaves of 
the vine.—Remarks on M. Laliman’s communication, by M. 
Balbiani. The observation is not wholly new ; the larva is that 
of a dipterous insect belonging to the genus Syrfhus, or an allied 
one, All the larvce of Syrphi are aphidiphagous ; their habits 
have been fully studied by M. Reaumur, who remarked their 
voracity and the indifference of taste they showed for all kinds of 
pucerons. M. Balbiani recommends a continuation of these 
researches, and cultivation of the insect.—Invasion by phylloxera 
of the vineyards in the environs of Vendome, by M. Prillieux. 
~Satellite of Mars observed at the observatory of Paris, by 
MM. Paul and Prosper Ilenry.—New stellar system in rapid 
proper motion, by M. Flammarion. ‘This is perhaps still more 
important than the former ; for it consists of two couples of stars 
carried along in space by the same movement of translation, and 
with a velocity much above the average of ordinary proper 
motions. The two couples are those’of 17 x Cyguus and 2576 =. 
The motion is almost perpendicular to the direction of that of 
the sun in space.—On the wind system in the region of the 
Algerian chotts, by M. Angot.—Study of some derivatives of 
ethylvin yle, by M. Nevolé.—On a mode of transmission of the 
disease ergot, by M. Duplessis. The ergot appeared in a part 
only of a field of winter wheat. The previous crop having been 
a weeded crop and the field having borne, before that, trefoil 
and vetch (plants in which ergot has not hitherto been observed), 
M. Duplessis infers that the ergot must have been imported by a 
natural vehicle ; probably the waters of the Loire, which over- 
flowed this spring, brought it from some fields further up, which 
were affected by the disease last year. 
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THE WORK OF THE IRON AND STEEL 
INSTLLOLE 
T cannot be denied that of late years the component 
parts of that great aggregation of the contributions of 
workers in a thousand different fields, and which is known 
by the name of Science, have arrived at their common 
destination as much through the paths opened up by the 
development of the applied sciences as through those of 
original research or the seeking after scientific truth for 
the truth’s sake. 

In this country the institutions set apart for the further- 
ance of the applications of science to the use and 
convenience of man form collectively a very powerful 
body. Their influence upon the greatest industries of the 
country renders them indispensable to trade and finance, 
and that connection places at their disposal large means, 
both monetary and influential, without which many of the 
most important scientific researches could never have 
been attempted. The mere mention of the names of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects, the Society of Telegraph Engineers, and the 
Iron and Steel Institute, suggests at once to the mind 
wealth, and influence, and scientific progress; and it is 
not too much to say that the wealth and influence of all 
those institutions has been brought to bear upon the 
advancement of applied science with remarkable success. 

The Iron and Steel Institute ranks second to none 
for the importance of its objects to the welfare of 
the country, for the scientific value of its ‘papers and 
discussions, and for the influence of its members. It was 
founded rather more than eight years ago for the purpose 
of advancing the knowledge of the manufacture of iron 
and steel, by bringing before its members the latest 
inventions and methods of working adopted in different 
establishments, for the encouragement of scientific 
research bearing upon the manufacture of iron and steel ; 
whether in the domains of geology, metallurgy, chemis- 
try, mechanics, or physics, and for the improvement 
of the operations of mining, smelting, and working the 
ferruginous ores of the country so as to obtain the highest 
perfection of the products at the smallest expenditure of 
capital and labour. 

The field which the Iron and Steel Institute set itself to 
cultivate was partly covered by the domains of the institu- 
tions devoted to the advancement of the above sciences 
respectively, but a very large portion of it was never 
reached by any of them ; and even the knowledge derived 
from discussions in other societies was too general to be 
of much practical value to the iron and steel mannufac- 
turer. No greater proof could be given of the need of 
such an institution in such an iron-working country as 
this than the very rapid rise and progress which it has 
made. It includes in its list of members, we believe with- 
out exception, all the leaders in the iron and steel trade 
of this country, as well as many of the eminent workers 
on the continent of Europe and in the United States 
of America; and among its most active members are 
the leading metallurgists and several of the first chemists, 
physicists, and engineers. 
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There cannot be any doubt that with so influential a 
body of members, with such varied and important objects, 
bound up as they are with the largest commercial 
interests of this great country, and with so many excep- 
tional advantages, the Iron and Steel Institute has many 
and great responsibilities. Its only connection with trade 
is a scientific one (for the commercial interests of the 
iron and steel industries are represented by the British Iron 
Trade Association), and commercial matters have no right 
to be introduced into its discussions except in so far as 
accurate scientific knowledge, sound technical experience, 
and correct mechanical manipulation, by producing per- 
fection in the products, and economy and certainty in 
the various processes employed, enable a manufacturer 
possessing these advantages to outdo those who do not, 
and by the guidance of scientific truth to command the 
market for his productions. 

The iron and steel trade, represented in its scientific 
aspect by the Iron and Steel Institute, owes to pure 
science a deep debt of gratitude ; but through that valu- 
able institution it is year by year repaying that debt, at 
one time advancing the science of metallurgy, at another 
that of mechanics, at another adding to chemical know- 
ledge, and so on. And we have little doubt, judging of its 
future by its past, that it will make still greater additions 
to scientific knowledge, in consequence of its increasing 
scientific organisation and the habit of scientific thought 
which it engenders among manufacturers and others by 
its meetings and published transactions. 

The work of the Iron and Steel Institute is necessarily 
very varied. First and foremost it should promote, by 
every means in its power, the technical education required 
to make its various processes and operations understood 
by those who are entering the profession, and who in a 
few years will be its representatives. The importance of 
this can hardly be over-estimated. And it should be 
given in no grudging or half-and-half spirit ; the days 
of the monopoly of knowledge, more especially of 
such as is based upon philosophical research, are long 
past, and though there must necessarily be some trade 
secrets, the results of knowledge and experience, still the 
knowledge which led to them is patent to all; and a 
technical society which has the best interests of its mem- 
bers at heart must be foremost in encouraging the dis- 
semination of the scientific and technical knowledge 
required for advancing the interests which it represents. 
Another point for the consideration of such an institution 
is economy in fuel, and in the various processes employed 
in the making of iron and stecl. In these days of close 
competition, when not only individuals but whole coun- 
tries are doing their utmost to undersell one another, and 
a saving of a few shillings here and a few pence there 
may mean the difference between a profitable ora losing 
adventure, it becomes of the utmost importance to be 
working in a direction which is guided by scientific know- 
ledge and proved by experiment and practical experience. 

Then again the encouragement of the investigation of 
the physical and chemical laws which come into play 
within the smelting, puddling, and converting furnaces is 
a most important duty for the Institute to discharge, for 
if the amount of fuel consumed in proportion to the 
amount of metal produced can be reduced by only one 
per cent. an important step is gained and in large works 
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a large addition to the returns is insured. The know- 
ledge, however, necessary for such improvements can 
only be obtained through long experience, patient inves- 
tigation, and the collection of data and information 
furnished by many workers towards the same end but in 
different patlis. 

The questions of the proper application of the hot blast 
and of the utilisation of waste heat are of the utmost 
importance, and with regard to the former the knowledge 
of the laws of radiant and specific heat has taught the 
engineer that economy in blowing and other engines 
can only be obtained by high piston speed, and that far 
greater advantages are to be had from small engines 
working at a high velocity than from engines of larger 
capacity working slowly. 

No one has done more to advance the science of the 
iron and steel manufacture than the distinguished presi- 
dent of the Iron and Steel Institute, Dr. C. W. Siemens, 
F.R.S. His regenerative gas furnace, which is now made 
use of in so many industries in this country, in America, 
and on the Continent, is at the same time one of the 
most beautiful applications of science to industry that has 
been made in this or any other age, and one of the most, 
perfect economisers of fuel that has ever been invented, 
Then again the process of steel manufacture worked out 
by Dr. Siemens, and which bears his name, is the 
only equal competitor with the Bessemer process over 
which it possesses one great advantage, and that is 
that the progress of the operation may be watched and 
tested from commencement to conclusion, and may be 
arrested at any moment. 

It is, of course, needless to point out the vital im- 
portance to the steel manfacturer of a knowledge of the 
chemistry of the blast, converting, and heating furnaces, and 
of the chemical properties of various qualities of iron, of 
various fuels, of spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese, and of 
various “fe/tdings,’ or furnace-linings. In connection 
with this subject the Iron and Steel Institute has done 
and is doing most valuable work, and the names of Mr. 
Edward Riley, of Mr. Isaac Lowthian Bell, M.P., F.R.S., 
of Dr. Percy, F-R.S., of Dr. Siemens, F.R.S., of ME 
Mushet, of M. Gautier, of Mr. A. L. Holley, and others, 
who have given to the Institute valuable communications 
both in papers and in discussion, will always stand fore- 
most in this branch of scientific labour. 

Again the construction of furnaces and the various 
mechanical systems of puddling, manipulating, rolling, and 
working the product in its various stages of manufacture, 
all call for the aid of science, and the Iron and Steel 
Institute is in no way deficient in recognising the im- 
portance of science to this branch of the profession, 
many interesting papers having been read and valuable 
discussions held in connection with this subject. 

One great result brought about by the Institute is the 
establishment in nearly all the principal works of the 
country of experimental work and laboratory practice. 
It has, ever since its establishment eight years ago, been 
dispelling the clouds of darkness and of the “rule of 
thumb,” and by allowing the light of science to illuminate 
the road has spread far and wide a desire for accurate 
scientific knowledge based upon practical experiment. 
But there is much yet to be done, There are still many 
manufacturing firms turning out many tons of metal in 


the course of the year who have exceptional advantages 
for the promotion of scientific knowledge, but who make 
no use of it; the advantages, however, which such an 
institution as the Tron and Steel Institute brings to all 
manufacturers must in time be recognised by all, and we 
cannot but believe that with all the national resources 
and with the advance of knowledge promoted by such 
institutions, this country will still be able to hold ker own 
against foreign competition. 

Much has yet to be learnt about the behaviour of many 
of the elements during the various processes of the iron 
manufacture, whether in the form of alloys or merely as 
substances present in the converter cr puddling furnace. 
It would be well if the Tron and Steel Institute were to 
appoint a committee composed of practical analytical 
chemists and influential manufacturers of iron and steel, 
for the purpose of investigating the effect of various 
metallic alloys upon iron and steel as regards their ten- 
sile or compression strength, malleability, brittleness, &c. 
We feel sure that very interesting results would be ob- 
tained, and that the reports of this ‘‘ Alloy Committee ” 
would be found of great practical value to manufacturers, 
and would well repay the expenses incurred. It is well 
known that the metals chromium and tungsten form 
alloys with iron possessing valuable physical and mecha- 
nical properties ; and the influence of carbon, silicon, 
boron, phosphorous, sulphur, arsenic, aluminium, and 
antimony, have been more or less examined ; but there is 
very much yet to be learnt with regard to this subject. 

The value of spectroscopic research in connection with 
the investigation of this subject can bardly be over- 
estimated. It is, without exception, at once the most 
infallible and the most delicate test that has ever been 
placed in the hands of the chemist, and, when employed 
in conjunction with quantitative chemical analyses and 
with mechanical tests, cannot fail to clear away many of 
the mists with which that most mysterious substance, or 
compound of elements, which we know generally by the 
name /roz, is enveloped. Spectroscopic research pre- 
sents several collateral advantages to the iron and steel 
manufacturer. There are many instances in which much 
valuable information may be obtained by its means 
without the progress of the various processes being dis- 
turbed. Nearly all other systems of testing require the 
taking of samples, and necessitate either the stopping of 
an operation at a critical time or the waiting until the 
process is perhaps too far advanced for the information 
gained to be of practical utility, The spectroscope, on 
the contrary, peering through the sinallest crack, can 
detect all that is gaing on which concerns itself, and 
makes a report in unmistakable language, and before it 
is too late to be taken advantage of. 

There is no better way. of obtaining reliable results 
than by the systematic investigation by a committee 
which should certainly include in its list of members the 
names of Dr. Siemens, Mr, Riley, Dr. Percy, and Mr, 
Lowthian Bell, 

There are so many important branches, both scientific 
and technical, of the iron and steel manufacture which 
come under the legitimate cognisance of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, the importance of which is every day 
increasing, that we cannot help thinking that such sub- 
jects as mining, mine ventilation, pumping and winding 
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machinery may safely be left to the Institutions of Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers, as well as the consideration 
of the applicat‘ons of iron and steel. The subject of 
corrosion is one, however, which, though rather apper- 
taining to the finished product than to its mannfacture, 
is one which should not be altogether overlooked, for if, 
by any variation in the process of production, the effects 
of corrosion may be diminished or modified, a new value 
will be given to the finished product. 

There is one thing, however, which, as we hinted at 
the beginning of this article, has no place in the delibera- 
tions of a body holding a scientific position such as the 
Iron and Steel Institute, and that is the consideration of 
commercial questions as such and apart from the influence 
of science upon the cheapening of the cost of production 
or the lessening of labour. There must be, no doubt, in 
a society composed to so great an extent of men largely 
interested in the commercial aspect of the manufacture of 
iron and steel, a great temptation and tendency for the 
discussions occasionally to diverge into commercial ques- 
tions ; but it will be the duty of the president for the time 
being to check such digressions and to keep the discussions 
within legitimate channels; and it will be one of the 
objects of the council to allow no paper to come on for 
reading or discussion which is not calculated to advance 
the technical and scientific interests of the Institution over 
which it has been called to preside. 

With the present cruncil, and under the presidency of 
so distinguished a worker in science as Dr. Siemens, there 
is every prospect of the Iron and Steel Institute keeping 
up its high scientific character, and we cordially wish it 
every possible success. CG Wee 


COHN’'S BIOLOGY OF PLANTS 
Beitrage sur Biologie der Pflanzen. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Ferdinand Cohn. Zweiter Band. Erstes Heft. 

(Breslau, 1876: J. N. Kern.) 

HE first part of the second volume of Cohn’s 
Beitrage contains five papers, two of them being 
illustrated with three plates each. The first paper is by 
Dr. Leopold Auerbach, “ Cell and Nucleus,” remarks on 
Strasburger’s work, “ Ueber Zellbildung und Zelltheilung.” 
It isa critical paper, and hardly admits of any condensa- 
tion, He tries to controvert the statements of Stras- 
burger, and sums up thus :—1. The longitudinally 
striated body in the interior of the cell is not the 
“ nucleus,” but the middle part of the so-called “karyo- 
litic figure,” and therefore 2 product of the mixing of the 
special substance of the nucleus with the surrounding 
protoplasm ; and 2, That the young nuclei do not develop 
by the fission of the mother nucleus. 

The second paper is one of great importance, dealing 
as it does with oneof the carnivorons plants. It is by Dr. 
A. Fraustadt. “Anatomy of the Vegetative Organs of 
Dionzea muscipula, Ellis,’ with three plates. As Dr. 
Franstadt gives a very useful summary of results, we may 
here quote them. Each half of the lamina is slightly 
bent in a sigmoid manner, and forms a cavity to retain 
an insect, while the petiole is broadly winged and flat- 
tened. The cells of the epidermis, as well as those of the 
ground tissue, are elongated in the direction of the long 
axis of the leaf, in the petiole and midrib of the lamina, 
but in the transverse direction in the rest of the lamina. 
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The cells forming the epidermis contain chlorophyll 
grains. The epidermis forms numerous stomata and 
stellate hairs on the upper and lower surface of the petiole, 
and under-surface of the lamina, but glandular hairs only 
on the upper surface of the lamina. The glands are placed 
in depressions in the epidermis, and are formed of a two- 
celled basal portion, a two-celled short stalk, and a round 
secreting part of two layers of cells convex on the upper 
side, The stellate cells are similarly constructed, except 
that the cells of the top layer grow out in radiating 
straight arms, giving the whole a star-like appearance. 
The stellate hairs appear early and are completely 
developed before the glands begin to form. The stel- 
late hairs and glands are homologous structures. The 
lamina bears on its margin numerous (from fifteen to 
twenty) teeth or marginal sete, and usually six spiny 
hairs (central setze) on the upper surface. The marginal 
sete are slender, triangular, pyramidal, and have stellate 
hairs and stomata on all sides. A fibro-vascular bundle is 
present running nearer the upper than the under side of 
the structure. Between each of the marginal setz:a single 
stellate hair is placed sometimes elevated on the top of a 
small projection, which, however, receives no fibro- 
vascular bundle. The central sete consist of two parts, 
the lower forming a joint, and receiving an axile cellular 
string ; the upper part is conical, contracted below, and 
has no cellular string. The cells of the central setz 
show aggregation of the protoplasm (as described by 
Darwin in Drosera), as well as those of the glands. In 
the green parts of the petiole (above ground), and in the 
midrib of the lamina, the cells of the ground-tissue increase 
in length and in size of cavity from without inwards, the 
superficial cells, and those near the fibro-vascular bundles 
are green, the others colourless. In the lamina, with the 
exception of the midrib, the inner cells of the ground 
tissue are colourless, very broad, with sinnous walls and 
small intercellular spaces. The epidermal cells of the 
upper side of the lamina and the ground-tissue cells below 
it, are larger than those of the under side. The chloro- 
phyll grains contain abundance of starch before the leaf 
has obtained any organic (animal) nourishment. The 
starch diminished after the reception of organic (animal) 
matter by the leaves, and lastly disappears entirely from 
the parts of the plant above ground, The bases of the 
petioles are dilated into colourless sheath-like portions 
developed underground and together forming a kind of 
bulb. The ground tissue consists entirely of equally broad 
and long cells completely filled with starch, as well before 
as after the reception and absorption of organic (animal) 
matter. The starch grains in the part above ground of 
the petiole and lamina are oval; in the basal sheathing 
part of the petiole, onthe other hand, the grains are cylin- 
drical or rod-like. 

The living cells of the lamina and petiole contain a 
colourless substance dissolved in the cell-sap, precipitated 
by bases in the form of dark grains which are redissolved 
by acids. The glands contain no starch. The red colour- 
ing matter of the glands becomes converted into green by 
the action of strong bases as ammonia and potash, but 
is again restored by the action of acids. The colour 
seems, therefore, to be identical with the red colouring 
matter of plants so fully described by Prof. A. H. Church 
in a recent number of the Foxrnal of the Chemical 
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Society, under the name of Coleine. Colourless glands 
become coloured artificially after the absorption by 
the leaves of red-stained albumin. The fibro-vascular 
bundles, as far as the petiole, are also coloured, thus ren- 
dering the absorption very evident. After death black 
granules form in the tissues of the leaf, visible as black 
specks on the surface, 

In the midrib of the petiole a well-developed axile fibro- 
vascular bundle runs ; from it straight branches proceed 
into the wings in a “curved veined” manner. The 
branches split into smaller and smaller twigs, the branch- 
ing, however, not being symmetrical. In the midrib of 
the lamina there is a large axile fibro-vascular bundle, 
which gives off brauches (at a right angle) running parallel 
towards the margin, where they fork and again unite, 
One bundle formed by the union of the fork-branches 
runs into each marginal seta of the leaf. 

The phloem of the fibro-vascular bundle consists of 
soft bast; the xylem, in the lamina, chiefly of spiral 
vessels; in the petiole there are other vessels in addition. 

In the youngest leaves the petiole and lamina are not 
separable, The part first formed, and springing from the 
flat vegetative cone represents the origin of the lamina, 
but it remains rudimentary for a long time, during which 
the petiole is rapidly developing at its base. The lamina 
at first forms a straight continuation of the stalk, then 
bending through an angle of 180° bends itself over into 
the grooved petiole, Afterwards it just reverses the pro- 
cess and straightens itself as it expands. 

The margins of the lamina are in the early stages rolled 
inwards, Afterwards the petiole expands in a plane, and 
last of all the lamina becomes fully developed. 

The stem is short and thick with a ring of xylem. The 
bundles pass transversely, so that one enters each leaf 
and each root. 

The lateral rootlets are long and strongly developed, 
but never branch. The cells at the apex are red in colour, 
the cortical cells become brown in centripetal order and 
die in as far as the sheath of the fibro-vascular bundle. 
The vessels develop first at the periphery of the axile 
bundle, increase in a centripetal direction, and ultimately 
form an eight-rayed star. 

The third paper is by Dr. J. Schroeter, “ On the Deve- 
lopment and Systematic Position of Tulostoma, Pers.” 
It describes the structure of a very interesting little fungus 
which passes part of its life below ground, then the stalk 
elongates, andthe open periderm, with a capillitium, appears 
above ground. The plant described is 77/ostoma pedun- 
culatum, L, (T. brumale, Pers., 7. mantmosum, Fries. 
Cooke), The sporocarps are developed at a depth of 
from two to three centimetres below the surface of the 
ground, They spring from a white, branched, thread-like 
mycelium, running between grass-roots, and old moss- 
plants. The mycelium gives rise to fusiform structures of 
varying thickness, and these pass over by all gradations 
into true sclerotia. The sclerotia give rise to the sporo- 
carps, but the development was not observed ; apparently, 
however, they bud out from a spot on the surface of 
the sclerotium. At first the sporocarp is like a small 
bovista. The spores are developed on remarkable basidia. 
These form four elongations springing from the sides at 
unequal heights, and each develops a spore. The basidia 
ouly last a short time, and a capillitium is developed in the 


interior of the peridium, the spores lying between the 
meshes. Tulostoma has been placed among the Gastero- 
mycetes,in the Lycoperdacez, but the peculiar development 
of the basidia at once separates it from the Lycoperdacez, 
and Schroeter proposes to place it in a new group of the 
Gasteromycetes, the Tulostomaceze, The curious genus, 
Pilacre, seems also to Schroeter to belong to the same 
division, and he further suggests the possibility of the 
remarkable genus Batarea being also related. 

The fourth paper is one of the highest interest and 
deals with a most remarkable group of plants. Exceed- 
ingly simple in structure, they attack many alge and 
water-plants, and seem not unfrequently to have been 
described as the fruits of alge by certain algologists. It 
is by Dr. Leon Nowakowski: ‘ Contributions to the 
Knowledge of the Chytridiaceas,” and is illustrated by 
three plates. The genus Chytridium, which gives its 
name to the group, consists of only one cell. Rhizidium 
consists of two cells, the lower forming a root-like or 
brauched mycelium-like structure, while Synchytrium 
consists of a group of cells. Zygochytrium and Tetra- 
chytrium of Sorokine are the most highly developed, and 
inthem the zoosporangia are produced as a branched 
bearer. Nowakowski describes a new genus, Cladochy- 
trium, in which a branching mycelium is developed in the 
tissues of the host-plant. Another new genus, Obelidium, 
has a stalk to the zoosporangium and a well-developed 
mycelium. The spores of Chytridium are formed by free- 
cell formation in the zoosporangium, and generally possess 
a very highly refracting nucleus. The zoospores exhibit, 
as first pointed out by Schenk, peculiar amcboid modifi- 
cations of form. The zoospores have only one cilium 
either before or behind. Conjugation of zoospores has 
not been observed. When the spores germinate the 
nucleus gradually disappears and the whole spore either 
at once grows into a new zoosporangium, or a sort of 
mycelium is formed. Resting spores have been observed 
in Chytridia as in Rhizidium, and probably occur in 
others. The position of these plants is at present doubt- 
ful, but probably they are allied to Saprolegnia. 

Nowakowski has described certain new forms and 
carefully-observed forms already described but not fully 
studied. The following is a synopsis of the forms 
described :— 


I, CHRYTIDIUM, A. Br, 


1. C. destricius, nov. sp., occurs in cells of a new green 
gelatinous alga, developing zoospores, and described by 
Nowakowski under the name of Ch@fonema trregulare. 

2. C. gregartum, nov. sp., in the ova of a Rotifer ; 
found among the gelatinous matter of Chalophora cndi- 
viefolta. 

3. C. macrosporum, nov. sp., also in the ova of a Ro- 
tifer ; found among the gelatinous matter of Chefophora 
elegans. 

4. C. coleochaetes, nov. sp. In the oogonia of Co/eo- 
chaete pulviratum, and never in the vegetable cells. 

5. C. microsporum, nov. sp., a specimen of Mastigothrix 
erugined, Ktzg., found in gelatinous matter of Cheiophora 
elegans. 

6. C. cpithemia, nov. sp., an Epithemia zebra, one of 
the Diatomacez:. 

7. C. mastigotrichis nov. sp. a mastigothrix @ru- 
giued, as in No. 5. 

If, OBELIDIUM, nov. gen., Now. The one-celled zoo- 
sporangium is elevated on a more or less developed bearer 
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from the middle of a star-like dichotomously-branched 
mycelium, which radiates in a single plane. The zoo- 
sporangia are separated from the mycelia by a transverse 
wall. The zoospores are developed in small numbers, 
and escape by a lateral opening. 

1. OJ miicronatiti, nov. sp. 
gnat-larva. 

II. Ruizipium, A. Br. 

1. A, myvophilum, A. Br.,is fully described and figured, 
and the resting-spores traced through their long period of 
repose. 

IV. CLADOCHYTRIUM, nov. gen., Now. The zoospo- 
rangia are either developed as intercalar swellings of the 
one-celled mycelium in the tissne of the host-plant, and 
separated by transverse walls, or they are terminal at the 
end of single mycelium threads. The zoosporangia dehisce 
either by the opening of a long neck, or by a lid. 
Secondary zoosporangia are developed either in rows or 
in the interior of old empty zoosporangia. 

1, C. ¢enue, nov. sp., in the tissues of Acorizs calemus, 
Tris pseudacorius, and Glycerta spectabilis, Closely related 
to Protomyces menyanthis, De Bary found in the leaves 
and petioles of JZenyanthes trifoliata. 

2. C. elegans, nov. sp.,in the gelatinous substance of 
Chetophora elegans, 


In the empty skin of a 


The last paper is by Prof. Cohn himself—“ Remarks 
on the Organisation of Certain Swarm-Cells.” It is chiefly 
devoted to an account of Goutum tetras, A. Br., and cer- 
tain subjects suggested by the examination of that plant, 
such as the nature of the “amylum kern,” or starch 
nucleus, the inner organisation of swarm-cells, the cavities 
and contractile vacuoles in such cells, and the com- 
parison of swarm-cells with one-celled animals. The 
whole number is one of great interest and will well repay 
perusal. W. R. McNas 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Phystography and Physical Geography. By the Rev. 
Alex. Mackay. (Blackwood and Sons.) 


In his preface the author draws attention “to the 
peculiar character of the present work,” and quotes by 
way of explanation two paragraphs from the Directory 
of the Science and Art Department. He remarks that 
“the student will at once perceive that the author has 
discussed all the subjects embraced in the new syllabus” 
of the department. The spirit of this discussion and 
“the peculiar character of the work” will be best appre- 
ciated from a few extracts, 

“The combined result of various experiments gives to the 
earth a density of 5°66 times that of water. But more reli- 
ance should be placed on the number indicated by the Great 
Pyramid, which in this asin so many other great cosmical 
data, has anticipated modern science by more than 4,000 
years.” “The sacred volume declares that in the days of 
Noah the whole world was inundated by a flood, which 
covered the highest mountains, and that, with the exception 
of one family, the entire human race was destroyed. A 
change in the inclination of the earth’s axis would certainly 
produce such a catastrophe—a catastrophe which was 
accompanied with direful results to all future generations ; 
the alternations of heat and cold became so rapid as to 
affect the longevity of man, which has from that date 
gradually shortened from nearly a thousand years to 
three-score years and ten.” “Why the planets move in 
elliptical orbits "is the title of a paragraph, which, con- 
taining no reference to nor explanation of the ¢//ipiicity 
of the planetary orbits, is embellished with a diagram to 
show why the orbits are cércvlar. ‘ Mountain-chains of 
the same geological formation are believed to be of tbe 
same antiquity; and, however widely separate, are 


parallel to one another.” ‘ The slow increase in the salt- 
ness of the ocean may acconnt for the otherwise inexpli- 
cable fact that frequently since the ocean became 
inhabited, its varied population became wholly or almost 
wholly extinguished.” “The antiquity of the human 
species as indicated by geological evidence, no doubt 
conflicts with the chronology of Usher, fonnded on our 
modern Hebrew text. In the matter of antediluvian 
chronology, however, the Hebrew text has, in all proba- 
bdility, been tampered with, as we have shown at large in 
a “separate work (‘Facts and Dates,’ p. 62-69). The 
Septuagint translation—a translation sanctioned by our 
Lord and his Apostles—assigns to our race an antiquity 
of nearly 1,500 years more than Usher does. Science is 
giving its emphatic verdict, in this particular, in favour of 
the Septnagint; and though the extended chronology 
may fail in meeting all the difficulties of the case, it will 
certainly meet many of them. . . Geologists are too apt 
to toy with millions of years as if they were playthings, 
and to show no regard to moderation or common sense, 
Science has not hitherto been able to determine the actnal 
antiquity of the planet, and probably never will.” 


The Book of Algebra. By A.'T. Fisher, B.A. (London: 
Stewart’s Local Examination Series, 1877.) 


Mr. FISHER has aimed at writing a short work on algebra 
for students who have no intention of reading high 
mathematics. He has done his task well, and the result 
is a compact and carefully put together little book. The 
limit he has set himself is to enable a reader to under- 
stand all that is required as preliminary to the solution 
of higher simultaneous equations ; hence we have nothing 
on the Progressions, Notation, Permutations, &c. Ona 
perusai of the work we have been especially struck with 
the care taken by the author to bring out a book bur- 
dened as little as possible with mistakes. For three- 
fourths of the book he has been assisted by the printers, 
but in the chapters on surds, indices, and higher equations 
we have noticed a plentiful crop of typographical errors. 
Most of these are, however, easily corrected. There is 
an unfortunate mistake of + for X twice on p. 47; of 
— for + in Ex. 14, p. 52. 

Some readers would require a larger number of ex- 
amples ; those that are given are, on the whole, very well 
chosen, and there are some useful problems neatly solved. 
It is possibly an objection, certainly in the elementary 
parts, that the answers immediately follow the questions. 
The book is neatly, and for the most part carefully, 
printed. 


Bulletin of the United States Geological and Geographical 
Survey of the Territories. Vol. iti. No, 2. (Wash- 
ington, 1877.) 

TH» second number of the above #u//etin contains three 

important entomological articles from the pens of Messrs. 

Osten Sacken, Uhler, and Thorell. 

The first memoir, from the pen of that distinguished 
Dipterist, Baron C, R. Osten Sacken, bears the modest 
title of ‘‘ Descriptions of New Genera and Species of 
Diptera from the Region West of the Mississippi, and 
especially from California,’ but he who takes up the 
paper expecting to find nothing but bare descriptions 
will be agreeably surprised to find it interspersed with 
analytical tables of the Diptera of the United States, 
with diagnoses and critical notes on many species already 
known, with remarks on their geographical distribution, 
synonymy, and in fact anything that could in any way 
contribute towards rendering this order of insects clear of 
comprehension or attractive to the student. 

The second article, by Prof. P. R. Uhler, is a report on 
the insects collected by himself during the exploration of 
1875, including monographs of the hemipterous families 
Cydnide and Sald@,and an account of the hemiptera 
collected by Dr. A, S, Packard, jun. The monograph of 
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the Cyanide commences with an excellent conspectus of 
the genera of that family, followed by detailed descrip- 
tions of both genera and species; two well-executed 
uncoloured plates accompany the paper. 

In the third memoir Dr. T. Thorell gives an account 
of the Avaneew collected in Colorado in 1875 by Dr. 
Packard ; the descriptions of the species are drawn up in 
the author’s usual careful and exhaustive style, and leave 
nothing to be desired but illustrations, the absence of 
which we cannot but deplore ; an appendix by Mr. J. H. 
Emerton (the well-known American arachnologist) de- 
scribes two additional species of the genera Efecva and 
Drassus, with which two woodcuts are given. 

A, G, BUTLER 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does nut hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts, 
No notice is taken of anoiymous communtcations. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great that i 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of cont 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 


Temperature of Moon’s Surface 


In a recent number of Zes Afondes (tome xliv., No, 1, Sep- 
tember 6, 1877), M. PAbbé F. Raillard puts forward a theory 
to explain the reddish tinge acqnired by the moon during a tata] 
eclipse, attributing it possibly to the great elevation of tempe- 
rature caused by the continuous exposure of its surface for many 
days previous to the solar rays, which he thinks may be adequate 
so to raise its temperature as to render it self-luminous. 

In support of his theory he refers to my experiments with 
the thermopile, and states that I have found the lunar surface to 
acquire under solar radiation a temperature of more than 500° 
Centigrade, Now in a paper published in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Socicty, No. 112 (1869), I estimated the radiation to 
be equal to that of a lamp-blacked surface 500° Fahrenheit 
higher in temperature at full moon than at new moon, but on 
repeating the experiments? with more care, 197° Fahrenheit, or 

*100° Centigrade, was found to be a far more probable value, a 
large error having crept into the former result. It is, moreover, 
shown in my last paper that mear the middle of the partial 
eclipse of 1872, Nov. 14, the radiant heat was only about one- 
half of what it had been two hours before, having kept pace in 
its diminution with the light, Observations made during the 
recent eclipse, so far as they go, fully confirm this result, and I 
much doubt if five per cent. of the heat acqnired since new 
moon is retained till the middle of a total eclipse ; heat, tov, 
which we have shown from its low mean refrangibility as com: 
pared with that of the direct heat of the sun to have been truly 
absorbed by the lunar surface. 

M. Abbé Raillard appears to be mistaken in supposing it to 
be the generally received theory that the red tinge is due to 
dispersion rather than to simple refraction and preponderant 
absorption of the more refrangible rays in passing through the 
earth’s atmosphere. 

There appears to be, therefore, no ground for supposing that 
the difference between the ‘‘lumiére cendrée” of the unillu- 
minated surface of the new moon and its reddish hne during a 
total eclipse is to be ascribed to a difference of temperature, and 
I think that we must fall back on the usual explanation . 

It may also be expected that independently of any tinge due 
to unequal absorption by the earth’s atmosphere the prepon- 
derance of blne and green on the terrestrial surface may not be 
without influence on the colour of the “earth-light” which gives 
rise to the ‘‘lumiére cendrée ” and may contribute to an appre- 
ciable degree towards forming a contrast between its hue and 
that acquired by the moon when totally eclipsed. 

September 15 Rosse 


Rainfall and Sun-Spots in India 


As Prof. Balfour Stewart says the true test of a physical cycle 
is its repetition, and since he evidently regards the tendency to 
repetition which he has shown to exist in the rainfall of Madras 
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as a favourable indication of the presence of a physical cycle such 
as that claimed by Dr. Hunter, I may perhaps be allowed to 
supplement my former statements regarding the tendency of the 
winter rainfall in many stations of Upper India to vary in a cycle 
corresponding inversely with the solar spots, by exhibiting a 
similar tendency to repetition in the rainfall of Calcutta. The 
following table represents the winter rainfall of Calcutta from 
1833 to 1876. 

The rainfall ls taken for the months of January, February, 
March, and April in each year, together with that for December 
of the preceding year. The November fall is excluded chiefly 
becanse experience and an inspection of the register show that it 
properly belongs to the summer monsoon rainfall, occurring 
almost entirely in those years in which the summer monsoon 
rains are either very heavy cr prolonged, and in fact being nothing 
else than the last drop they shed before they take their departure. 
The real winter rains commence in the Christmas week, so 
December really includes their actual first appearance. As the 
summer rains seldom begin before the second week in June, we 
are well within correct limits in taking the rainfall] from December 
to April inclusive. The following table is arranged after the 
model of that given by Prof. Stewart in his letter to NATURE 
(vol, xvi. p. 161) :— 


Years of Series— Calcutta. 


Co | 
1833-43 | 4°34 7°34 3°12 2°97 2°16) x°98/ 3°19 x'24 5:12 7°49 66| A. 


} | 
1844-54 451! 9/21) 630 3 85) 1°77 


855-65 5°54 391) 2°76 1 Bo| 7°26 


5°46/ 5°91) 4°51 4°25) 4°00, 4°44 3°95 4°26 449 8/07 
average. | 
{ 


The years of minimum sun-spot occur in the first and second 
series, and the years of maximum snn-spot in the fifth and sixth 
series. The series of heaviest average winter rainfall are 9, 10, 
II, 1, 2, and those of lightest average rainfall are 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Taking the mean of the averages ot the five series of heaviest 
rainfall we get 6*14 inches, and taking the mean of the averages 
of the four series of lightest rainfall the result is 4°16 inches, 
The same result is exhibited by each cycle individually, thus :— 


Max. group, Mtn. group, 
inches, inches. 
Cycle A eee ae 619 214 
rye as : 6°87 a 4°31 
= Oh es: 4°27 
ee 4°35 


The evidence of repetition is thus quite as manifest as in Dr. 
Hunter's case, the only difference being that in the present case 
the years of minimum sun-spot are those of heaviest, and maximum 
sun-spot those of lightest, rainfall. In order to render it still 
more apparent that the cyclical connection with the sun-spots is 
not the result of accident I will exhibit the difference between 
the rainfalls in years of absolute minimum and maximum sun- 
spot :— 


Years of minimum | Total of the five Years of maximuin Total of the five 
sun-spot. months. sun-spot. months, 
inches. | | inches. 
1834 | 1837 | 
1844 ? 1845 | : 
1856 ay 1860 | ee 
1867 1870 i 
iS fc —_ | 
Average for . Average for | . 
each year 474 each year 23 


The same connection is maintained when the fall in April is 
left out or that in November included, so that it is evidently not 
due to the effect of any particular month, but as may reasonably 
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be inferred, an indication of the presence of some physical cause 
tending to increase the rainfall in years of minimum and diminish 
it in years of maximum solar maculation. 


Bankipore, Patna FE. D, ARCHIBALD 


The Australian Monotremes 


Ir is certainly news to me, and I believe to most other 
European naturalists, that Zuchyglossus and Orutthorhynchus 
occur in Northern Queensland. Perhaps W. E. A. will kindly 
state, for our information, the exact spots where they have been 
discovered and their extreme vorthern limit, so far as this has 
been ascertained . 

W.E. A. speaks of an adult female Zchidna (sive Tachy- 
glossus) having ‘‘a fine healthy young one in the pouch.” Is 
there not some error here, as the monotremes have, strictly 
speaking, no marsupial pouch ? lS: 


WITH reference to the existence of Zachyglossus (olim Echidna) 
in North Australia, and the recent discovery of one (or possibly 
two) species in New Guinea, the following account, which I 
lighted on a few evenings ago, when looking over an old volume 
of the #/7ci?, seems to be of sufficient interest to warrant its 
transfer to the pages of NaTuRE. The account in question 
occurs in an article ‘*A Week at Plain Creek, Queensland,” by 
Mr. E. B, Kennedy, which appeared in the issue of that journal 
for September 20, 1873. It runs as follows :—“* . . . Whilst 
so engaged we heard our dogs making a tremendous noise, high 
up the bank in the scrub, and upon going to ascertain the cause 
found them scratching, yelling, and pulling at a porcupine which 
was half imbedded in a hole; we were at least ten minutes 
digging him out with sharp-pointed_ sticks, such was his tenacity 
in holding on and burrowing, The quills were not nearly so 
long as the Cape of Good Hope species (of course a true 
fTystrix), and he differed fram that quadruped in having a sort 
of beak instead of a regular jaw.” It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Kennedy did not preserve his specimen, which was ultimately 
cooked and eaten! I should have mentioned that Plain Creek 
lies in 21 lat. S., so that this is certainly the northernmost 
locality on the Australian continent, where we have certain 
knowledge that the £chidna occurs. As we now know that 
many North Australian species of birds range also into southern 
New Guinea, it would hardly be surprising if the Zachyglossus 
of the Fly River and south New Guinea were nothing more than 
the well-known Zachyglossus hystrix, It is to be hoped that 
this point may soon be solved by the arrival of specimens from 
both localities. W. A, Fores 


English Names of Wild Flowers and Plants 


To all who are interested in the history of the English 
language the derivations proposed for the vernacular names of 
many plants in the Rev. W. Tuckwell’s lecture (see NATURE, 
vol. xvi. p. 385) will be highly appreciated. And even in the 
few cases where the etymologist may feel doubtful as to the 
verisimilitude of the suggested pedigree it will for the most part 
be difficult to propose another with any great confidence. 

There is, however, one of these donbt/ul cases, the derivation 
of woodruff from wood-roue, in lieu af which I have to offer a 
conjecture which appears to need no lengthy argument to insure 
its acceptance. 

Is not the ruff of woodruff identical with the riff of sherriff? 
Is not, in short, the woodruff the wood-reeve, just as the sherriff 
is the shire-reeve ? That the German wald-meister has the same 
connotation and is applied to the same plant is evidently a 
striking confirmation of this view, and it would be interesting to 
know whether the word wald-graf (z.¢., wald-ge-raf = wood-y- 
reeve), or any equivalent form, is to be met with in high or low 
German literature. 

T used to be told by a school-fellow that the way to spell 
woodruff was— 

Double U, donble O, double D, E, 
Double R, double O, double F, E. 

Even under the disguise of woodderrooffe, however, the origin 
of the word is perceptible. 

As regards the main purpose of the Rev. W. Tuckwell’s 
paper, I feel strongly that scientific accuracy is compatible with 
a much freer use of vernacular words than is customary amongst 
us, and that their adoption by science teachers would remove a 
great stumbling-block from the path of learners, 


Manningham, September 10 J. WiLuis 


Some of the Troubles of John O’Toole respecting 
Potential Energy 


‘¢Ty is the people’s x724¢ to demand of their teachers that the 
information given them shall be, at least, definite and accurate 
as far as it goes,” and ‘‘ whenever there annears te bea confusion 
about fundamental principles it is the dy of a scientific man to 
endeavour by all means in his power to remove it.” These are 
the wards of one of the teachers.! Iam one of the people- —as 
indeed, my name testifies, Toole (7vetha/) being the Irish 
equivalent of the Latin Puédins—and I would now, on behalf of 
myself and every brother Publius, assert our above ‘‘right” in 
respect of the matter naw in hand, and demand the performance 
by the doctors of their corresponding ‘‘duty.” Now there is 
much ‘confusion about the fundamental principles ” of phvsical 
Energy in the minds of the public who care about such things ; 
and it is principally, though I admit not entirely,? the doctors 
who are to blame for this, Theirown ideas on the subject being 
so clear and correct they are superior to the phraseology they 
use respecting it, and they are not injuriously affected thereby ; 
hut those who are dependent on that phraseology for their 
knowledge are in very different case. Let me, as one of the 
latter, point out some of the perplexities under which we labour 
from no fault of our own, and which we should be spared 
if our teachers would only condescend to use their words dis- 
creetly and consistently. It may be well to premise that we 
know the definition of physical Energy, which is—‘‘ the power 
or capacity of performing work ;” and that we are not now 
making any confusion between Energy and force. 

The word ‘potential’ has two very different meanings—(1) 
Of, or belonging to, potency or power ; (2) Existing 72 posse, or 
in possibility, as opposed to existing zz esse, or in actuality ; 
and the expression, ‘‘ potential Energy,” can have no less than 
three references or meanings, which we shall mark with A, B, 
and C; and each meaning has its own proper inconveniences 
independent of the perplexities arising from their mutual 
relations. 


A.—Potential E., as meaning “ Energy existing in posse.” 


The phrase “potential E.” is in the first place very gene- 
rally intended to mean E. existing 7 osse, according to one 
proper signification of the word “potential.” The phrase was 
first used by Rankine,? and apparently in this sense; he con- 
trasted ‘potential’ and ‘‘actual” E. This antithesis is still 
very generally implied and sometimes expressed. Clerk Maxwell 
tells us? (the statement being repeated only last year*) that 
“notential E.” ‘signifies the E. which a system has not in actual 
possession, but only has the power to acquire.” Wormell says ® 
—‘It has been aptly called possible or Aotential E., because it 
represents the power the body has of acquiring actual or kinetic 
E.” Many of our doctors use the phrase ‘‘ potential E.” with- 
out explaining it, and of course, unless there be some particular 
reason to the contrary, such must be understood to give it, as 
one of its significations, at least, the original meaning intended 
by its proposer (or if not they are guilty of a very misleading 
omission, wren horum mavis accipe); and this is especially 
undeniable in the case of those who apply the title ‘‘ actual ” to 
the other type of E. Balfour Stewart, though he seems to have 
quietly dropped the name “ potential,” has really retained the 
idea implied thereby, for he still habitually calls the other type 
of E., that of motion, “actual E.,” as its dzstinguishing title. 
Moreover, this idea is involved in other statements, &c., of our 
teachers. For instance, we occasionally find language used 
which seems to imply that potential E. must first emerge as 
actual KE, before it can produce work, as by Deschanel,® by 
Dunbar Heath,? and by Balfour Stewart.!° Observe, also, the 
expression ‘EF. of actual motion,” which is frequen'ly used by 
the last-mentioned doctor,!! and accepted at least b Tait.2? ‘*E. 

t Tait Evening lecture during meeting of Brit. Assoc at Glasgow in 
1876. Nature, Sept. 21, 1876. . ete 

2 That brother Publins who wrote the article on Tyndall's ‘‘ Heat,” in 
Blackwooa’s Mag. December, 1863, was partly responsible for his own 
confusion abont Energy. 5 

3 Phit Mag., February, 18¢3._ He says: ‘ All conceivable forms of E. 
may be distinguished into two kinds, actual or sensible, and poteutial or 
latent ‘ 

4 “Theory of Heat,” p. 91, 1871. 

5 “Matter and Motion,” p. 81, 1876. 

6 * Dynamics,” p. 185. 

7 At least it never occurs in his ‘* Couserv. of Energy,” 1874, though 
frequently in “* Elem. Physics,” 1870. 

8 ** Nat. Phil.,” p 78, edition of 1870. _ 

9 “Energy,” p. 64. 1° ‘ Elem. Physics,” pp. 104-106, 

7 * Conserv. of Energy,” p. 25, and elesewhere. 

72 “ Unseen Univ.” (Jast edition), p. 109, twice. 


But see p. 360 
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of actual motion,” as a distinguishing title, cannot mean ‘any- 
thing else than this—that the other E., potential E., is E. of 
about-to-supervene motion, or that it does not perform work 
except through the resulting E. of motion. We do not say that 
these doctors intended what we have mentioned, but their words 
unquestionably go to couvey that impression ; and what makes 
this so particularly mischievous is that poor Publius is already so 
susceptible to that Impression, being prepared for it by the titles 
‘potential and ‘factual ” E. 

I shou'd not be at all surprised if some would try to argue 
that the phrase ‘potential E.” need not be taken to mean more 
than simpl this, viz., that the E. so called exists in passibility 
relatively to the body or system that may be in question, that its 
potentiality merely implies that it is absent from and acquirable 
by that body or system, and not that it is altogether out of 
aciual existence. 

1. Now even supposing this to be true, though I have never 
seen any evidence of it, and even if we should grant this to bea 
right usage when the dodyor system is followed through the 
history of its changes, it is a wrong nsage when, as in a book or 
cha: ter on E., Energy is the subject, when it is the conserved E, 
iself which is to be followed through its migrations, Why 
should this grand conserved E. be stigmatised as merely potential 
when it does not happen to bein a certain mass? Relatively to 
that mass it may be some times potential, but relatively to itself 
it is, as we shall see, always actual. 

But we cannot concede that the potentiality of this mode of E. 
implies merely the above. I believe it is usually intended to 
mean much more; and, at any rate—whatever chose who use the 
word may intend—it logically involves much more ; and this is 
what pocr Publius is chiefly concerned with. Now if we con- 
sider the words of Clerk Maxwell quoted above, we shall see 
that in the case of a separate uncontected system, such a State- 
ment coming from him cannot possibly mean tbat the said E. is 
in actnal existence outside of the system, and is waiting there 
until the system takes possession of it. If it is not in the system 
there is nowhere else where it can be; therefore it is not in 
actual physical existence at all, although connected with existence 
hy some incon: eivable paraphysical link. The acquiring of itisa 
kind of creation of it. Curiously enough Stewart and Tait! 
speak of the “creation” and ‘‘annilulation” of both types 
of E. 

2 Here, then, comes our second complaint. E. is “the power 
of performing work ;’’ therefore potential E., which is intended 
to be the power of acquiring E., is the power of acquiring the 
power of doing work. E, is already a potentiality ; therefore 
potential E. is a potentiality which, itself, exists only in poten- 
tiality. There is here a double remotion from tangibility, which 
may be gratifying to the metaphysicians, who rejoice the more 
the harder the nuts you give them to crack ; but poor Publius 
finds donwes douches of this sort rather trying to his molars. 

3. Potential E., in the present sense, being, as we have seen, 
undeniably out of actual physica! existence, poor P. does not 
feel that he has gained much when he learns that the sum of the 
actual and potential E.s of the universe is a constant quantity— 
for this is the form in which the grand principle of the conser- 
vation of E. is usually, or at least frequently, presented to bim 
by the doctors. A rigid physicist, who himself believes in 
nothing but the physical, teaches poor P. something which 
compels 4zm to stand with one foot on the land of physics and 
the other in the sea of metaphysics, in order to reach it all, 
This teacher forces poor P. to 1ecognise the metaphysical, while 
he scorns to do so himself. The combination of the two 
characters of conductor and of pure finger-post, in the same 
person puzzles Publius a good deal. Sometimes, when poor 
Publius thinks that he has grasped the principle in the above 
form, it seems to him to turn out only a truism, after all ; and 
indeed no less a man than Sir John Herschel sympathised with 
him in this idea.2 ] am not sure that they are right ; they seem 
to overlook that this potential E., though undeniably out of 
physical existence, is by some mysterious paraphysical operation, 
recoverable in its former quantity. However, P.fand Sir John 
are right, so far, that the doctors will sometimes inadvertently 
allow themselves to present a physical principle of E., which is 
very far from self-evident, in a form which has all the appear- 
ance of a logical truism; ¢g. when we are told that ‘‘the E. 
exerted is equal to the work performed.” P. says I could have 


x “Unseen Univ.,” p. 114. I 
2 Familiar Lectures,” p. 469. See Rankine’s auswer to Herschel, P/zd 
Magy, February, 1867. 
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told you that from’the definition of E., which is ‘‘ the power of 
performing work.” 

4. Potential E. being that which is not had in actual possession 
by the body (or system) in question, how can that body be ‘‘a 
store of potential E.?”! Elow can the body contain that which 
isnot init? The doctors shauld explain this. However, I am 
glad to find that my cousin Barney was not so wrong, after all, 
when he complained that Ireland was swarming with absentee 
landlords, 

5. But to pass now from @ fasteriorié objections to the phrase 
‘* potential E.” in the present sense. This potential E. is so 
called to distineuish it from actual E. so called, and yet it is just 
as immediately and directly efficient in performing its work as 
actual E. itself, and, therefore, as truly actual as any E. can be. 
When a certain quantity of potential E. is followed by its 
equivalent actual E., what is the actual E. of the body but the 
direct work of the potential E. done against the inertia of the 
body? It is from the doctors themselves, of course, that I learn 
this. And yet it is very curious to observe how often they shrink 
from directly stating this, and how ingeniously they will avoid it 
(one doctor actually denies it), They will sometimes tell you 
that the potential E. is *‘¢ransformed” into the subsequent 
actual E. and v.v. Sometimes, when they feel that this evasive 
euphemism is unsuitable to their immediate purpose, they will 
use what I, with the utmost deference as well as difference, hold 
to be the proper word, viz., “*transfer” ; but having made this 
concession they refuse to proceed further, and shirk telling us 
from what or to what the transference is made (more of this 
presently), As we have said the kinetic E. of the moving body 
is the direct work of the equivalent potential E. that preceded 
it ; and if the work be, as it is, actual, the E. must be sa too; 
as long as we remain in the realm of physics. 

But more than this; the potential E. of a mass, as it is ex- 
pressed, can do other direct work than that of producing actual 
E. in the mass concerned. Take the case of a clock weight, 
which is so often adduced, though never, as far as I know, for 
the purpose of illustrating its own proper lesson. When wound 
up it has, as we are told, potential E. ; but in its descent, while 
working the clock, it never acquires more than the indefinitely 
smal] quantity of actual E. which is due to its excessively slow 
motion ; and this actual E. is doing no work during the descent, 
since the velocity of descent is uniform. The only work that 
this actua) E. performs is to produce an infinitesimal amount of 
heat at the instant of the weight’s reaching the lowest point of 
its descent ; that is to say, when the clock has stopped. This 
is only one instance of a whole class of cases in whitch, as it is 
expressed, a mass does work by means of its potential E. which 
exists only in possibility, without ever having any actual E, 
which it can apply to that work! Moreover there are cases 
outside of molar physics in which it is not yet known, for certain, 
whether the E. present is conventionally actual or potential ; and 
yet, in either case, the work is done immediately and directly ; 
and therefore the E. is truly actual whether conventionally so or 
not. Therefore ‘* potential E.,” in the present sense, is a wrong 
title for this or any mode of E., and this being so, “‘ actual E.,” 
as the distinguishing ttle of the other E., is wrong too ; since 
both are actual. 

6. There area very few of our doctors who use the name 
‘potential E.”? with another reference solely, and who, as it 
would appear, designedly abstain from giving it the meaning of 
‘“E. existing 2 fosse,” probably on account of some of the in- 
conveniences we have mentioned ; and yet they will use epithets 
which at least tend somewhat in the same direction, ‘They speak 
of it as heing ‘‘ E. of repose ” * (meaning of course reposing E.), 
as being “fof a quiet nature,”* ‘‘dormant,”* “quiescent,” ° 
*tranquil,”® and ‘‘passive”?(!), in opposition to the other 
type of E., which they correspondingly call ‘‘active” * and 
“living.” ® Now poor Publius is strongly inclined to think that 
if 4e had spoken thus they would have said that he had not yet 
got hold of the precise scientific meaning of E. It seems to him, 
though he trembles to say it, that although in popular usage the 
phrases, ** quiet,” ‘‘ dormant,” &c., and ‘‘active energy” may do 
yery well, and convey a correct meaning, viz., that intended by the 


Thomson and Tait (Vet. Phil. p. 178) virtually say this, but with 
them pot. E, doesynot mean E. existing in possibility. So they are ail right 
in doing so. 

2 Ballour Stewart, ‘Cons. of E.,” pp. 27, 143. 3 Of. cit., p. 23. 

4 Stewart and Tait, ‘‘ Uns. Univ.,” p. 109; also Tait’s * Glasgow Lect.” 

5 Of, cit., Pe TEL. 6 Do, p. 147. 7 Tait, ** Glasgow Lecture. 

8 “Uns. Univ.,” p. rz ;5Tait, ‘‘Glasg. Lect.,” and Tyndall, '* Heat,” 


and edition, p. 140. 9 Stewart, ® Cons. of E.,” p. 27. 
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speaker, yet that physical E., according to its definition, is not 
capable of having such epithets applied to it, except in senses 
which are not intended by those doctors. Active E. would not 
he E. or ‘the power of performing work,” it would be rather 
the performing of that work. ‘* Active E,” being thus incorrect, 
its above antithetics, or approximate antithetics, are incongruous 
expressions, or else have meanings different from what is in- 
tended. If ‘‘ reposing,” ‘*dormant,” “quiescent” E. have any 
meaning, it is that of ‘‘wnazvailable KE.” Ef ‘ quiet” and “tran- 
quil’”” E, have any meaning, it is that of E. spending itself 
slowly and equably. Poor P. thinks that the expression, ‘‘ pas- 
sive E.,” would sound very like a bull, whether nsed in a tap- 
room or in a lecture theatre. He dares not entertain the 
suspicion that these expressions had their origin in a momentary, 
latent, unconscions confusion between kinetic E. and action in 
the minds of the writers ; bnt he knows that they are eminently 
calculated to cause a chronic intentional muddling of them both 
together in his own brain- pan. 
Dublin (70 be continucd.) X. 


On the Supposed Action of Light on Combustion 


THE results obtained in the experiments mentioned by M. C. 
Tomlinson are to be attributed to the elevation of temperature 
of the candles exposed to solar “ght and heat. 

The influence of light on combustion has been mistaken for 
the action of heat, which, in this instance, seems to have accele- 
rated combustion, and in other instances retards if by increasing 
the heat of the air and diminishing the draft, That is why 
the sun shining over chimney-pots is said to cause smoke; it 
diminishes the ascensional speed of the air throngh the pipe. 

Jersey, September 2 G, SAVARY 


[On referring to Mr. Tomlinson’s paper we find that out of 
four trials, with a number of candles to each, there wasa greater 
consumption of material in the first and fourth trials in the light 
than in the dark ; and in the second and third trials the con- 
sumption was greater in the dark than in the light ; but in any 
case the difference was so small, amounting only to from two to 
seven grains per hour, that it may fairly be referred to accidental 
circumstances, such as differences in temperature, in currents of 
air, and in the composition and matter of the candles. Some of 
the trials were made in the diffused light of day, and in all the 
trials the differences in temperature between the dark and the 
light spaces were but small.—Ep. ] 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE SATELLITES OF MARS.—The following ephemeris 
of the outer satellite is deduced from the elements given 
in this column last week, except that the daily motion is 
corrected to 285° $’147 by observations to Sept. 16 :— 


At 8h. om. At roh, om. G.M.T. 

Pos. Dist. Pos. Dist. 
Sept. 2 247 75 237 (61 
ann 2 peo CR ee a Has GS 
wp A Ee ny ac 26. 34 
09 6 GRE cad, SUR Kec Gi ea GP] 
ee See C2 20). 1200 es 
» 29 252 76 243 68 
»» 30 297 35 274 55 
Oct. 1 60 63 44 44 
mn 2 go 59 So 7 
m 68 en 38 167 25 
oa cen Sc 249 7O 
7 See 325. 26 286 41 


For the inner satellite the following elements may be 
taken as representing closely the Washington measures, 
August 17-20 — 

Passage of Ascending Node, August 17°89788 G.M.T. 


Longitude of node... 82 48 
Inclination of orbit 25 24 
Period of revolution i eee nO Toa tr days, 
Log. radius of orbit at mean distance of) _. 86 
IMarsirommthe Surigerc eee ioe 


They show the following differences of the calculated 


angles from those observed :— ~ 
Aug. 17 - Or Aug. 19 nie + a) 
ag ue -0o7 a whe = + O'1 


The outer satellite has been observed on several nights 
by A. A. Common, Esq., of Ealing, with an t8-inch silver- 
on-glass reflector. On the 15th and t6th inst. excellent 
measures were made with this instrument, by means of 
which the period of revolution was corrected before calcu- 
lating the above ephemeris. Mr. Common has stated to 
the writer that the satellite is ruddy, even more deeply- 
coloured than the body of the planet. It has also been 
observed on several occasions by M. M. Henry at the 
Observatory of Paris. 

Employing Kaiser’s value of the mean diameter of Mars 
at distance unity (9472) it results that the inner satellite 
is distant from the centre of the primary 2°730 and the 
outer one 6°846 semi-diameters. As seen from the inner 
satellite the globe of Mars will subtend an angle of 4o°, 
and as seen from the outer satellite, one of about 16° 
The orbital motions per minute are respectively seventy- 
nine miles and fifty miles. Our own moon has a mean 
orbital velocity of thirty-eight miles per minute. 


THE SATELLITE OF NEPTUNE.—The subjoined ephe- 
meris ts derived from Prof. Newcomb’s tables :— 


At 13h. Greenwich M.T. 


Pos. Dist. Pos. Dist. 

ScpEmsome. | 30 HS 1) (res Boog SS 
Oct aaa gt 57 Oat Ol ames 63 
Fi 2, 231 lc di cen 40 16'2 
Bs 3 BIS) ay Uy fy 1S oe eR 130 
” 4 1220... 57 » 13 204 75 
Hm «CS 49... 15°4 5 A 225 16°5 
Bs 6 7a have op WR 2s BI 123 
» 7 201 59 » 16... 86 1 
Ao 8 228 ... 15°S A WE eee UY ee EPG) 
The motion of this satellite is ze/rograde both with 


reference to the equator and to the ecliptic, and thus it 
presents the most decided case of retrograde motion in 
the planetary system ; the motion of the satellites of 
Uranus, though retrograde upon the ecliptic, is direct 
upon the equator. For 1877 we have for the satellite of 
Neptune, from Prof. Newcomb’s investigation — 


For Equator. For Ecliptic. 
Node ... 183 3 134 33 
Inclination ... 121 42 ae 145 13 


Adopting the mean of Mr. Lassell’s and Mr. Marth’s 
measures of the diameter of Neptune, taken at Malta in 
1864-65, as the most reliable value hitherto published, we 
find that Prof. Newcomb’s mean angular distance of the 
satellite from Neptune corresponds to a true distance of 
14°552 semi-diameters of the primary (or about 219,000 
miles), which will therefore present an angular diameter 
of rather less than 8° as viewed from the satellite. The 
period of revolution being 5°8769 days, the mean orbital 
velocity of the satellite is 162 miles per minute. 


THE BINARY a CENTAURI.—Mr. Gill has found time to 
measure this fine star with Lord Lindsay’s heliometer at 
his present station, Mars Bay, Ascension, on four nights 
between July 22 and August 5. The distance of the 
components was then little over two seconds, the bright 
star preceding, The measures are evidently difficult from 
the magnitude and closeness of the stars, the separate 
night’s results differing by more than to°; but Mr. Gill 
will doubtless establish an important epoch, and we may 
hope at the end of the year to have something like 
reliable elements of this the most interesting of all the 
revolving double stars. 


METEORIC ASTRONOMY.—The second part of the 
publications of the Royal Observatory at Miinster has 
appeared, and is entitled, “ Resultate der in den 43 Jahren 
1833-1875 angestellten Sternschnuppen-Beobachtungen, 
von Dr, Eduard Heis.” It was close upon completion at 
the time of Dr. Heis’s decease on June 30, the revision of 
the final sheets having been undertaken by one of his 
pupils. The work contains the times of occurrence and 
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the points of first and last appearance of some 13,000 
meteors observed by Heis and the various colleagues who 
assisted him from time to time, followed by partial dis- 
cussion of the results and catalogues of radiant points. 
A fuller account of this valuable publication must be 
reserved for a future note. The first number of this 
series contains Heis’s long-continued observations on the 
zodiacal light. 

A NEw CoMET.—M. Coggia, of the Observatory at 
Marseilles, discovered a faint comet on September 14. 
Its position at 14h. 38m. 8s. mean time at Marseilles, 
was in R.A. 8h. 32m, 3'18.; N.P.D., 41° 45’ 59. Daily 
motion in R.A. — 45 seconds, in N.P.D. +18 minutes, 
‘The comet has a central condensation, with trace of a tail, 


CHEMICAL NOTES 

ACTION OF ORGANIC SUBSTANCES INCREASING THE 
SENSITIVENESS OF CERTAIN SILVER SALTS.—Mr. M. C. 
Lea, of Philadelphia, has criticised, in a short paper, the 
theory brought forward by Poitevin and Vogel, that 
increased sensitiveness was imparted to the halogen com- 
pounds of silver by certain organic substances in virtue 
of their affinity for hydrogen. From experiments he has 
made he is led to the conclusion that these organic sub- 
stances do not form substitution products as might be 
expected if they possessed an affinity for hydrogen, but 
that they all act as reducing agents, The natural view, 
therefore, of their action which Lea deduces is that the 
affinity of the organic substance for oxygen assists that of 
halogen for hydrogen, and, under the influence of light, a 
molecule of water becomes decomposed. That, in the 
case of tannin and silver iodide for instance, the tannin is 
oxidised, the iodine converted into hydriodic acid, and the 
silver salt more or less reduced. According to this theory 
traces of free acid would be found instead of the iodine 
substitution product. His experiments have confirmed 
this supposition, and he concludes, therefore, that the 
increase of sensitiveness produced by organic substances 
takes place in virtue of their affinity for oxygen proinoting 
the decomposition of water by the halogen employed. 

HEAT OF COMBUSTION OF OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN 
IN CLOSED VESSELS,—In a recent number of the fournal 
of the German Chemical Society there are some experi- 
ments on the above subject communicated by Than. 
He has modified Bunsen’s ice calorimeter, so as to make it 
available for heat determinations in chemical action, and 


by this means he has obtained accurate results of the | 


heat of combustion of electrolytic gases in closed vessels, 
The terms “ heat of combustion,” or “ total difference of 
energy, are used by Than to express the quantity of 


actual energy evolved when the combining gas, in the case , 
of oxygen and hydrogen at o° and 760 mm., is completely | 


converted in a closed vessel into water. Taking the 
atom of hydrogen as unity he finds that a gramme of 
hydrogen uniting with the requisite quantity of oxygen in 


a closed vessel to form water, produces 33°982 units of . k A 
| sponding to the platotetranitrosylic acid of Lang, but on 
' evaporating the solution to dryness, after removal of the 


heat, which number agrees closely with that found by 
Andrews, viz, 33,970. 

ON VAPOUR VOLUMES IN RELATION TO AVOGADRO'S 
Law.—In the same journal (Ber. chem. Ges., x.) there is a 


paper by Troost, detailing experiments made to determine & 


the accuracy of Avogadro’s theory that “equal volumes 
of substances in the state of vapour contained the same 
number of molecules,” z.¢., that the volume of the mole- 
cule of hydrogen being called 2, the volume of all other 


molecules must also be 2; instead of as happens in cer- | 
tain cases, apparently 4, 6, or 8. The method of experi- 


ment adopted was to introduce into the vapour of chloral 
hydrate a salt containing water having a dissociation- 
tension nearly equal to that of chloral hydrate; if the 
chloral hydrate vapour undergoes dissociation, and con- 
sists of equal volumes of chloral and aqueous vapours, 
then the vapour volume will remain constant; but if 
chloral hydrate is volatile as such, its vapour will be free 


from water, and on introducing the salt it will give up 
water, and the volume of vapour will increase till the 
dissociation-tension is reached. The salt used was potas- 
sium oxalate, containing one molecule of water. Troost 
has found that the volume increases on the addition of 
the oxalate, leading him therefore to the conclusion 
that chloral hydrate undergoes volatilisation without 
decomposition. 

CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE MINERALS 
HATCHETOLITE AND SAMARSKITE, FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA.—Mr. O, D. Allen has lately had an oppor- 
tunity of making some further experiments on the abave 
minerals lately described by Mr. J. L. Smith, and of which 
a short note was given some time ago in NATURE. His 
analytical results confirm those of Mr. Smith, and from 


these he deduces a ratio among the elements closely 
Ir v 


corresponding to that of R,R,2H,0, or 


ir y¥ Il Vv ‘ 
R,R,O, + 2R RO, + 4H,0, 
it 


when R represents one atom of a bivalent radical, or two 


Vv 
of sodium, and R, tantalum or columbium. The investi- 
gations of Rammelsberg point to the conclusion that 
three columbates (having columbium replaced by tantalum) 
I 


Wi if T 
occur in minerals, viz., RCb,O,, R,Cb,O,, and R;Cb,0,, 
which, singly or combined with each other, constitute 
mineral species. Mr. Allen regards hatchetolite as com- 
posed of the first two, with a small quantity of normal 
titanate. He also thinks that it may have resulted from 
the alteration of a mineral possessing essentially the 
same composition as pyrochlore, by hydration, and removal 
of alkaline fluorides. From his analysis of samarskite a 
ratio is obtained closely approximating to that required 
ir v Wmev 

by the formula R,R,O,-+ R,R,O, From this it would 
appear that samarskite closely resembles fergusonite in 
chemical constitution, the formula of that latter body, 
deduced by Rammelsberg, being R,(Cb, Ta),0,. 

ON A NEw CLass OF BODIES TERMED PLATOIOD- 
NITRITES.—Nilson has lately described in the Ler. Beri. 
chem, Ges. x., a series of bodies to which he has assigned 
the above name, and which he prepares by acting on 
potassium or barium platinonitrite with an alcoholic solu- 
tion of iodine. Aldehyde is evolved on heating the 
mixture, which latter, originally brown, becomes of an 
amber colour. The platoiodnitrite is deposited in crys- 
tals. He has prepared the potassium salt in four-sided 
amber prisms, and assigns to it the formula K,N,O,],Pt 
(H,O),. He represents the reaction by the following 
equation :— 

K,(NO,)4Pt + I + (CoH ,0)3=KyN,O,1,Pt + C,H,O + 

(C,H;0 NO)o + 2(H,0). 
He describes also a new acid obtained by decomposing 
barium platinonitrite with sulphuric acid and evaporating 
in vacuo, The first product consisted of an acid corre- 


first crystals, a permanent residue of a brownish-green 
colour remained, which, after drying over sulphuric acid 
ave on analysis the following composition : H4(NO,), 
Pt,0.2(H,0). The author calls this triplato-octinitrosylic 
acid. 

A New Acip.—At the last meeting of the Nieder- 
rheinische Geseliscbaft fur Natur und Heilkunde of Bonn 
Prof. Mohr announced the discovery of a new acid of 
phosphorus and oxygen, by Herr Th, Salzer, of Worms. 
The new acid stands between phosphorous acid and 
phosphoric acid, and consists, according to old notation, 
of one atom of phosphorus and four atoms of oxygen. It 
has been named hyyophosphoric acid. It forms a ratner 
insoluble soda salt. Herr Salzer found that the “acide 
phosphatique ” described by Pelletier consists of a mixture 
of phosphorous and hypophosphoric acids. 
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REMARKABLE PLANTS 
1V.—THE BLUE GuM TREE (Eucalyptus globulus, 


Labil.). 

S° much attention has been directed during the last 
few years to the various remarkable virtues attributed 
to this tree, that an exaggerated idea of its value may 
exist in many minds. Sufficient has, however, been 
established on irrefragable authority to justify a brief 
account, in this series of papers, of the known proper- 
ties and qualities of the Eucalyptus. We rely for a con- 
siderable proportion of our facts on a lecture delivered 
before the Royal Botanic Society of London in 1874, by 
Prof. Bentley, and on the account of the tree in Bentley 
and Trimen’s “ Medicinal Plants,” part 15, our illus- 
tration being also, to a considerable extent, copied from 

that in the latter work. 
The genus Zucalyfius is a large one, numbering about 
1§0 species, and belongs to the natural order Myrtacez, 


distinguished by the number of trees and shrubs included 
in it which yield aromatic properties. The species are 
all, with a few doubtful exceptions, natives of Australia or 
Tasmania, and are known in the Colonies as “ gum-trees” 
and “stringy-bark trees.” They are all evergreen trees, 
several of them of enormous height. The one we are 
describing, a native of Tasmania and temperate Australia, 
is perhaps the most gigantic of them all, not unfrequently 
attaining a height of upwards of 300 feet. 

The leaves vary remarkably according to the age of the 
plant ; when it is young they are large, sessile, and oppo- 
site, of a bluish glaucous-white colour, and placed at 
right-angles to the branches on which they grow, while 
on older plants they are much narrower (as shown in the 
drawing), alternate, bluish green, and, by atwisting of the 
petiole, appear as if placed obliquely, or in the same 
plane as the branches, with their flat surfaces lateral. Th: 
flowers are large and not very unlike those of the myrtle, 
with a very large number of stamens, but differing in the 


Excalyptus globulus (Blue Gum Tree). Branch with flowers and older leaves (reduced) ] 


absence of a corolla, the limb of the calyx becoming 
detached when the flower opens in the form of a lid or 
* operculum.” 

The rapidity of the growth of this tree is one of its 
most remarkable and valuable features. Although not 
introduced into this country till the year 1856, and not 
perfectly hardy here, except perhaps in the extreme 
south-west, trees of a considerable size are not unfre- 
quently seen. A specimen only two years old has flowered 
this year in the Economic House at the Regent’s Park 
Botanic Gardens. In its native country it is stated that ina 
grove planted only sixteen years, the average height of 
the trees is seventy-two feet, and the girth of the stems 
six feet ; while a tree ten years old presents the develop- 
ment of a well-grown oak of a century. In fifty years 
they are said to attain a height of from 160 to 200 feet, 
and the trunk a circumference of from 50 to 60 feet 
at the base. Even where the Azcalypius is not indi- 
genous, well-authenticated instances of a rapidity of 


climates. Mr. Thomas Hanbury states that near Mentone 
a seedling planted in March, 1869, was then three feet 
high ; in 1874 it had reached forty-eight feet, and the 
circumference of the trunk was three feet at three feet above 
the ground. In Algeria the growth is no less astonish- 
ingly rapid. The gigantic size of the trunk is combined 
with a peculiarity of growth which greatly adds to the 
value of the timber. It rarely sends out a branch till the 
stem is 100 feet high, and Prof. Bentley states that 
planks have frequently been cut 160 feet long, twenty 
inches broad, and six inches thick. The timber is stated 
to be at the same time remarkable for its hardness and 
durability, 

This rapid growth renders the Evcalyffus an invalu- 
able tree for planting in countries where deforesting has 
been carried to so great an extent as to prejndicially 
din.inish the rainfall; and it has now been more or less suc- 
cessfully cultivated for this purpose in France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Greece, Italy, Corsica, Algeria, Egypt, St. Helena, 


growth almost equalling this are on record in favourable | Palestine, the uplands of India, Natal, other parts of 
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South Africa, Cuba, and various parts of North and South 
America. It has already been stated that it is not hardy 
in this country, a temperature below the freezing point— 
or even in some cases a little above it—appearing to kill 
it. Another nselul quality of the tree is that, in conse- 
quence of its deciduous bark, it is not attacked by para- 
sites. Baron von Mueller, the director of the Botanic 
Gardens at Melbourne, states that the ashes of the wood 
of this and of other species of Evcalyp/us contain a very 
large proportion of potash, in some cases_as much as 
twenty-one per cent. 

The medicinal properties of the Ewcalypius globulus 
are due to the presence, so common in trees and shrubs 
belonging to the Myrtacez, of a volatile oil, in various 
parts of the plant, but especially in the mature leaves. 
This oil may readily be obtained by distillation with 
water, is of a yellow colour when fresbly distilled, and 
resinifies by exposure to the air. Its principal constituent 
was found by Cloéz to be a colourless liquid boiling at 
347° F., which te regarded as analogous to camphor, and 
to which he gave the name Eucalyrtol; more recent 
investigations have shown this to be a mixture of two 
substances, a terpene and a cymol, the essential oil con- 
taining other substances in addition to these. Older 
statements that the leaves of Zxcalyp/ws contain, besides 
this essential oil, quinia or some other of the well-known 
cinchona alkaloids, have been shown, by the researches of 
Broughton, to be altogether without foundation, 

The value of the leaves as a febrifuge, especially in 
cases of intermittent fever, has been attested by many 
medical practitioners, English, Italian, and French ; and 
in Australia the leaves have long had a popular reputation 
in the treatment of fevers. They are best administered 
in the form of an alcoholic tincture, which is also useful 
as a stimulant and antispasmodic. Asan external dressing 
for wounds it is stated by M. Gimbert that the balsamic 
nature of the leaves not only has a curative effect, but 
removes all the unpleasant odour. The oil is also used 
as a disinfectant and antiseptic. 

But the point to which the most interest attaches in 
connection with the Zuca/yf/us is its alleged anti-malarial 
properties, in consequence of which it has been called the 
“fever-destroying tree.” On this subject Prof. Bentley 
says that “the evidence that has been adduced from 
Australia, the native country of the tree, and from all 
parts of the world where it has been introduced, and 
which are favourable to its growtb, in testimony of its 
anti-malarial properties, is so strong that, allowing for 
exaggeration in some cases, it can scarcely be doubted 
that this tree does produce a most beneficial effect by 
destroying the fever-producing miasm of marshy districts : 
and that it should consequently be introduced into all 
countries and districts where the climatic influences are 
favourable for its development, and where such miasmatic 
emanations are to be found.” Special interest attaches 
to the introduction of the blue gum tree into Italy for this 
purpose, and it is confidently hoped that by its means the 
problem may at length be solved of destroying the 
noxious malaria which has in recent times rendered the 
level country round Rome so unhealthy in the summer 
season. ‘The chief difficulty is with the occasional frosts 
to which Northern Italy is subject. Of a large number of 
trees planted at one time by the Roman Railway 
Company along the line from Rome to Naples, only 
those in the neighbourhood of Naples survived the first 
winter. It is possible, however, that if they became 
established through a succession of mild winters, and 
attained a good size, they might then be able to resist 
slight fros's. 

The mode in which the trees thus act in influencing the 
climate is open to somewhat more controversy, The 
popular idea is that the efficient cause is the odorous and 
antiseptic emanations from the leaves. It is quite likely 
that some influence is exerted in this way, but it seems 
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most probable that the chief effect produced is by the 
action of the roots on the soil. This function of trees is 
often greatly overlooked. The effect of the planting of 
forests in decreasing the rainfall is frequently erroneously 
stated to be due to the attractive force of the trees on the 
moisture in the air, similar to that exerted by a range of 
mountains ; but it is difficult to conceive that the small 
mass of the entire foliage of a forest can exert any 
appreciable influence in this direction, The mode in 
which trees mainly act is by their roots arresting the 
rainfall, which would otherwise escape by the natural 
drainage of the country ; the combined forces of capil- 
larity, osmose, and transpiration then canse the ascent 
through the tissues of the tree of the water thus arrested, 
and the larger portion is eventually given off into the air 
through the stomata of the leaves. In this way a forest 
tree w.ll in a very short time give off into the air 
its own weight in water, which must eventually con- 
dense, and be again deposited as rain or dew. It 
is quite possible, however, that the effect of the planting 
of trees may be apparently the reverse of this in 
swampy countries where there is no natural drainage. 
The water then accnmulates in the soil; and, if the 
country is bare of timber-trees and the sun powerful, a 
rapid decomposition takes place of the herbaceous vegeta- 
tion, with the consequent emanation of malarial vapours. 
The effect of the planting of trees under such conditions 
will be to supply artificial drainage ; the accumulation of 
water in the soil and the consequent noxious efiluvia will 
be diminished and finally prevented, and the atmosphere 
will be rendered, if not drier, at all events more whole- 
some. This isthe mode in which it is hoped that the 
malarial fevers of the Campagna may ultimately succumb 
to the influence of the Ezcalyp/us. Inno quarter of the 
world have the beneficial effects of the planting of this 
tree been more distinctly seen than in Algeria, where it 
has been carried on to a considerable extent for some 
years, mainly through the exertions of private individuals, 
French and English, aided by the Government. All the 
good things that have been said about it are there found 
to have been realised, A.W. B. 


MANTEGAZZA ON THE RELATIVE LENGTHS 
OF THE INDEX AND “ RING” FINGERS 
alr HE curious and suggestive researches made about two 

years ago by Prof. Ecker, of Freiburg University, in 
the Breisgau, into the comparative lengths of the index 
and ring fingers, the results of which were embodied in 
an article contributed to this journal (vol. xiii. p. 8), 
entitled, ““A new Palmistry,” have, in the meantime, 
been further followed out by Prof. Mantegazza, of 
Florence.* 

With the aid of another observer the Florentine pro- 
fessor has made several hundred observations, almost all 
upon Italians, the subjects being for the most part 
Romans, Tuscans, and natives of Lombardy. The results 
are classified in the following table :— 


Out of two hands the index longer Out of two hands the index the 


than the “ring” finger. shorter. 
Men gap || WWE cen te otic, UH) 
Women ... 64 | Women 194 
iota laeeemermmess) 011 Total ... 503 
Men 6°73 100 Men 2270.07. OO) 
Women :: 20'71 : 100 Women :: 62 78 : 100 
Total 12°77 + 100 Total :: 70°65 : 100 


x “Della Lunghezza relativa dell’ Indice ¢ dell’ Anulare della Mano 
umana. Nota del Profes:ore Paolo Mantegazza.” Archivio per t’Antro- 
pologia ¢ la Etnologia, vol. vil. p. 19. Firenze, 1877. 
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In one hand the index longer. In 


Index of same length as “‘ring” 


the other Pace = “rng” finger in both hands. 
DED aes) sc) GeV BRICUMME Ems: se. 10 
NiOmien| 2s se mn SiR VNOTTEN cic “COO 6 
Total ... 102 Miclaleaes.. 16 
Men ii 14°14 : 100 Men : 2°48 : 100 
Women :! 14°56 : 100 Women :: 1°94 : 100 
Total :; 14°32 : 100 Total :: 2°25 : 100 


The following instances of this “ carattere oscillante ” 


(schwankender character, Ecker) of the human hand 
are taken from what the professor terms “our feminine 
Olympus ” :— 

1. A pretty Piedmontese girl, with the most lovely 
hands. In both the index longest. 

2. A Jewess of Modena, very lovely, and with beautiful 
hands. Index much shorter than ‘“‘ring” finger on both 
sides. 

3. A handsome lady of Imola, with pretty hands. 
The index a little shorter than the “ring” finger. 

4. A Tuscan lady with a most lovely hand. Index the 
longest of the two digits in question. 

5. A lady of Rimini, with a lovely and very small hand. 
Index longer on both right and left sides. 

6. A Neapolitan lady with a wonderful face and figure, 
and with handsome but large hands. Index shorter than 
the “ring ” finger on both sides. 

7. A Ferrarese lady, pretty, and with a hand of rare 
beauty. Index the shortest in each hand. 

8. The prettiest lady in Meldola, with lovely hands, 
Index the longer on both sides. 

9. A lady with the most lovely face and figure and with 
beautiful hands, Index the shortest in both hands, 

1o. A Jewess of Livorna, handsome, and with the most 
lovely hands. The right index the longer, the left the 
shorter. 

11. A lady of Cremona, with a wonderful face and 
figure, and with large but beautiful hands. Index longest 
on both sides. 

12. A Venetian lady, very beautiful, and with “ divine ” 
hands. Index slightly longer on both sides, 

Prof. Mantegazza considers that his observations 
partly confirm and in part check the conclusions of his 
German colleague. To the examples taken by Prof. 
Ecker from the domain of art, the former adds the follow- 
ing interesting passage from Prof. Casanova (“ Mémoires 
de Casanova,” tome vi., p, 252; Bruxelles, 1871), relative 
to an argument between this author and the celebrated 
painter Rafaele Mengs, on the subject of the two digits in 
question :— 

“J remember’ that one day 1 took the liberty, in the 
course of viewing his pictures, of calling his attention to 
the fact that the hand of a certain figure seemed out of 
drawing. In fact the fourth finger was shorter than the 
second. 

‘<¢ A pretty observation,’ he replied ; ‘look at my hand,’ 
and he held it out, 

«See mine,’ 1 answered, ‘I am convinced it does not 
differ from that of other sons of Adam. 

“From whom, then, would you have me descend?’ he 
replied, 

““Ma foi!’ I said, after examining his right hand, ‘1 
do rot know to what species to refer you, but you certainly 
don’t belong to mine,’ 

“* Then your species is not a human one, for the form 
of the hand of man and woman is just like that.’ 

i I bet you a hundred pistoles that you are mistaken,’ 
said I, 

“ Furious at my contradiction, he throws aside palette 
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and brush, rings for his servants, and makes them all 
show their hands. His rage was great when he dis- 
covered that in all of them the ring finger was longer 
than the index, Feeling however, the absurdity of his 
conduct, he ended the scene by the following mzo¢ :— 

““*T am delighted, at any rate to be, to a certain point, 
unique of my kind,” 

Sig. Paolo Lioy—evidently a trustworthy observer— 
having been asked by Prof. Mantegazza to direct his 
attention to the subject in question, returned the following 
answer :—“J have examined about two hundred indi- 
viduals but it is remarkable that only in ove a7 and in 
the /eft hand have I seen the index longer than the 
ring finger. In all the rest, and in both sexes, the ring 
finger is always the longest, and, with the exception of 
nine persons, in whom it is but a little longer, it is gene- 
rally much so ; in this, too, in hands fairly beautiful— in 
manine assai belle.’ It is, therefore, remarkable that, as 
far as I have been able to see, painters and sculptors give 
the index the greater length. This I have noticed in all 
the designs of Canova, the most painstaking and purest 
idealiser of beauty ; as I have been able to verify in cer- 
tain figures of Titian and Ary Scheffer.” Sig. Lioy, thus 
confirms, as Prof. Mantegazza remarks, the observations 
of Dr, Ecker, 

With regard to the transmission from parent to offspring 
of the peculiarity of the hand which forms the subject 
of this article, Prof. Mantegazza states that in many 
cases he has been enabled to verify tke heredity of 
these characters in certain families in which the father 
and mother differed as to the relative lengths of the two 
fingers in question; the children exhibiting the digital 
proportions of that parent to which they bore the greatest 
resemblance. 

This interesting paper concludes with the following 
remarks :—‘‘ If, however, I have been mistaken in the 
interpretation of the asthetic value of the Eckerian cha- 
racter (‘del carattere eckeriano’), it would be difficult 
to find a judge more impartial than myself, in that 
nature has given me a left hand with an index almost 
as long as the ring finger, and a right hand with the 
index shorter than the ring digit. But if artists wish to 
deduce a practical lesson from this very brief dissertation, 
1 would advise them to give to the more perfect creations 
of their tool or pencil an index somewhat longer than 
the ring finger, without, however, wishing to deny to 
human nature the liberty of making very beautiful hands 
with a ‘ring’ finger longer than the index.” 

J. C. GALTON 


NOTES 


FILIPPO PARLATORE, Director of the Museo di Fisica é 
Storia Naturali, at Florence, and of the Botanic Gardens, died 
suddenly, of a fit, on Sunday, September 9. He elaborated the 
Gnetaceze and Coniferz, for the sixteenth volume of De Can- 
dolle’s “‘ Prodromus,” and was author of a partly completed work 
on the Italian flora, 


WE regret to announce the death of Prof. Jacob Néggerath, 
Jecturer on Mineralogy at Bonn University, who died at the 
advanced age of 90 years, on Thursday last the 13th instant. 


Sir Joseph Hooker and Prof. Asa Gray, who, as our 
readers know, are accompanying Dr. Hayden on a scientific tour 
in Western America, had, the American Naturalist states, col- 
lected, previous to August 1, nearly 400 species of rare plants, 
being thus enabled to study critically in their native habitats the 
species they had during past years described from dried speci- 
mens brought in by expeditions. Both Sir J. Hooker and Prof, 
Gray will prepare reports on the botany of the West for the 


| Eleventh Report of Hayden’s Survey. 
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Mr. R. S. NEWALI, F.R.S., telegraphing to the Zimes, from 
the Observatory, Gateshead, last Thursday night, 'states that on 
August 23, during the total eclipse of the moon, he observed 
that Mars is surrounded by a whitish envelope, the diameter 
being about twenty times that of the planet. He saw it again 
on September 7, and again last night distinctly. It has a well- 
defined edge, and is densest nearest to Mars. Small stars were 
seen though it. It is easily visible, Mr. Newall states, in the 
61}-inch finder, 


THE regular proceedings of the Iron and Steel Institute com- 
menced at Newcastle on Tuesday. According to the report of 
the secretary the effective strength of the Institute is now close 
on 1,000 members, After a discussion on two papers read at 
the last London meeting Mr, Lowthian Bell, M,P., read a paper 
on the separation of carbon, silicon, sulphur, or phosphorus in 
the refining and puddling furnace and in the Bessemer con- 
version. The afternoon was devoted to visits and excursions, as 
we announced last week, 


HERR Bruyn’s last expedition to New Guinea, which started 
from Ternate in January last, returned to that island on June 
15, having accomplished good results, Examples of both sexes 
of the wonderful new monotreme, Zachyglossus bruijnit, were 
obtained in the mountains on the north coast of New Guinea at au 
elevation of about 3,500 feet. The expedition was commanded 
hy M. Leon Laglaize, a young French naturalist, who, with the 
rich collections he has made, is expected to return to Paris hy 
the next French mail. 


Mr. A. Boucarp, the well-known naturalist and collector, 
has just returned froma successful expedition to Costa Rica, 
where he passed some four mouths at the commencement of the 
year, Mr. Boucard has formed a good series of Costa Rican 
birds, comprising examples of ahout 200 species, Amongst 
these are several new to science. Mr, Boucard has also 
obtained the female of the rare and little known Cotingine bird 
described a short time ago by Mr. Salvin as Carfodectes nitidus, 


LETTERS have been received from Mr. Everard F. im Thurm, 
announcing his safe arrival at Georgetown, British Guiana, where 
he has accepted an appointment as Curator of the British 
Guiana Museum, Mr. im Thurm will shortly proceed upon an 
expedition into the interior of the Colony to obtain specimens 
for the collection under his charge. 


Wer have received the Daily Programme of the meet- 
ing of the American Association at Nashville. Judglng 
from the number of members registered and elected the 
attendance must have been large, considering the almost 
tropical heat that prevailed. Eighty-seven papers were entered 
for reading, all of them on points of scientific importance, 
Prof. Newcomb gave an evening lecture on the two im. 
portant astronomical discoveries recently made in America, 
viz., that of oxygen in the sun by Prof. Draper, and that 
of the satellites of Mars by Prof. Hall. Prof. Pickering, 
vice-president and president of Section A, was unable to be 
present, but an address by him was read, in favour of the endow- 
ment of research. He described what he thought would be a 
suitable building and arrangements for a physical laboratory. 
Prof. Pickering gave elaborate details of his project, and pointed 
out the numerous advantages that might be expected to result 
when those facilities were afforded to investigators, The plan 
includes the appointment of a presiding officer and a staff of 
assistants. From the reports in the local paper, the Daily 
American, the meeting as a whole seems to have heen well 
managed and successful. Without doubt the prominent feature 
of the meeting was Prof. Marsh’s address on the Succession of 
Vertebrate Life in America, which we are happy to be able to 
print elsewhere, 


THE days of meeting of the third annual conference of the 
Cryptogamic Society of Scotland, at Dunkeld, have been 
changed to October 17, 18, and 19. 


IN the Sczentific and Literary Review for September, 1877, 
there is a notice of the Spined Soldier-bug as a new/y-discovered 
enemy to the Colorado beetle. In the ‘‘ Fourth Annual Report 
of the Noxious, Beneficial, and other Insects of the State of 
Missouri (1872),”” Mr, Riley speaks of this insect as ‘‘now so 
well known for its efficiency in thinning out the ranks of our 
potato pest.” Mr, Riley also figures two other Hemiptera of 
the family Sczfe/erid@ as enemies to this beetle—the Ring-banded 
Soldier-bug and the Dotted-legged Plant-bug (Auschistus pune- 


tipes). 


News from Naples has been received announcing an increased 
activity of Mount Vesuvius. The glow of fire in the crater is 
so intense that it can be distinctly seen from Naples at night. 


In our number for August 9 we briefly noticed the ascent 
made by Mons. Wiener of the mountain Illimani, one of the 
highest—if not the highest—of the Bolivian Andes, which forms 
a noble object from the city of La Paz, and was formerly 
reputed (on the authority of Mr. Pentland) to have an altitude 
of no lesss than 24,200 feet. M. Wiener, however, makes its 
height only 20,112 feet, while Mr. Minchin, as we have already 
observed, places its altitude at 21,224 feet. If the latter esti- 
mate be correct, Mons. Wiener has, we believe, not only made 
the highest ascent which has been made in the Andes, but has 
attained a greater altitude than has hitherto been reached ow the 
earth out of Asia, and in Asia has only been beaten by Mr. 
Johnson, who some years ago got to a height of 22,300 feet in 
Cashmere. As‘the recorded ascents to the height of 21,000 
feet are extremely few, we shall be glad to hear further par- 
ticulars respecting Mons. Wiener’s exploit, and more especially 
whether he experienced much exhaustion through the rarefaction 
of the air. Practised mountaineers who have climbed to a 
height of 17,000 to 18,000 feet have been of opinion that even 
at such altitudes there is a very important and perceptible dimi- 
nution of the bodily powers, and think it probable that the 
height of 25,000 or 26,000 feet will be found to be about the 
limit which will ever be reached on foot. As a set-off to this 
opinion we'may mention the facts that hunters in the Himalayas 
frequently pursue their game at heights exceeding 20,000 feet 
without experiencing any notable inconvenience from the low 
barometric pressure, and that natives living on the base of 
Demavend, near Teheran, often ascend to its summit to gather 
sulpbur from its crater without any great difficulty. The height 
of this mountain, there is reason to believe, also exceeds 20,000 
feet, although it has never been accurately determined. If, 
therefore, severe work can be done with impunity at such ele. 
vations, it seems not unreasonable to suppose that much greater 
heights might be attained by men who had previously accus 
tomed themselves to life at high altitudes. Aéronauts, anyhow, 
have proved that life can exist at 30,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and that at 25,000 feet, and upwards, one may positively 
be comfortable if sufficiently warmly clad. That such is the case 
is sufficiently remarkable, for ‘‘travellers in the air’? have to 
sustain incomparably more rapid variations of pressure and tem- 
perature than'mountain-climbers. Mr. Glaisher, on his memo- 
rable ascent on September 5, 1862, left the earth at 1 P.M., and 
in fess than an hour shot up to a height of 30,000 feet. At 
starting the temperature of the air was 59°, and at its greatest 
altitude it was sixty-one degrees lower! Mountaineers expc- 
rlence no such extreme variations as these. They rarely ascend 
more rapidly than 1,000 feet per hour, never so much as 15,000 
feet in a day, and become to some'extent acclimatised as they 
progress upwards, On the whole we are inclined to think that 
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man will not rest until he has at least attempted to reach the 
loftiest summits on the earth, thongh we will venture to assert 
that it will be long before anyone crushes down the snow on the 
summit of Mount Everest. 


SINCE we last noticed the progress of the great Government 
Map of Switzerland several further instalments of it have been 
issued. In all 108 sheets have been published out of the 540 
which will compose the map. Amongst the more recently- 
published sheets the following will especially be fonnd useful by 
English travellers in Switzerland :—La Chanx de Fonds, Thun, 
Engelberg, Wassen (embracing the Titlss cistrict), Guttanen 
(with the basin of the Ganli glacier), and St. Mauritz (giving 
the country ronnd Pontresina). The whole of the sheets as yet 
published are most admirably drawn, and reflect the highest 
credit on those who bave been concerned in their production ; 
and the celerity with which they are issned makes ns desire that 
a little more life could be infused into our own topographical 
departments. 


PETERMANN’S Afittheilungen for October will contain a long 
paper, embodying the results of considerable research, on the 
German and Latin Elements among the Population of the South 
Tyrol and Venetia. A new map of a large portion of Costa 
Rica will sbow the results of the surveys of Gabb, Collins, and 
Martinez. A letter from Dr, Schweinfurth describes his journey 
through the Arabian Desert of Egypt, from Heluan to Keneh, 
between March 28 and May 18 of this year. He bas obtained, 
besides important topographical data, much valuable information 
as to the geological and botanical conditions of the region, 


THERE is on view at present at the Alexandra Palace an 
interesting collection of fourteen Nubians with a number of 
animals, comprising six ostriches, six giraffes, five elephants, 
twenty-one racing dromedaries, three rhinuceroses, two hunting 
dogs, two Abyssinian spotted donkeys, four buffaloes, two zebns, 
monkeys, &c. Some specimens of Cynocephalus gelada, which 
are said to live from 7,000 feet to 11,000 feet high in the 
Abyssinian hills are expected to follow. The Enropean who 
organised and accompanied the caravan for Messrs. Rice and 
Hagenbeck, says tbat the men from the different tribes speak 
different patois, so that he very olten cannot understand them, 
and they cannot understand one another. The different districts 
in which the various animals were captured does not, therefore, 
seem to be known to the present owners. As to the men, they 
have been interrogated as to their ages and the tribes to which 
they belong, There are four Hadendoes aged fifteen, twenty- 
three, twenty-three, and twenty-five. The cbaracteristic mannet 
of dressing the hair is well seen in the tbree men, but the lad 
does not seem to have adopted yet the artificial arrange- 
ment. They are all tall, fine men. There are two Hallengas 
from Cassala, aged twenty-two and twenty-four. The general 
style of trimming the hair is much the same as of the Hadendoes, 
but the ‘‘fringe” is much fonger and stands away from the 
head more. There are three of the Beni-Amer tribe, one of 
whom, aged twenty-four, having fallen ill In Paris, bad his hair 
cut off; tbe ‘fold man,” aged thirty-two, wears a close white 
cap, and he alone of the party can read and write; while the 
third retains bis bair in its original state. Of the remaining six 
men of the fourteen each represents a different tribe, and they 
all differ in appearance and style of hair arrangement from those 
tribes already mentioned. There is a Djaalein, aged twenty- 
six; a Homran, aged nineteen, wbo has the three rhinoceroses 
under his special care, and which follow him and lick his 
hand like pet lambs ; a man, aged twenty-seven, from Amara, 
near Suakim ; and a Takrouri, twenty-five, who has twice been 
to Mecca, the only one of the party who has; and the Bara 
**boy,” who claims to be twenty-one. He has the negro hair 
and lips, and a very contented look, All the men seem happy, 


and sing, laugh, smoke, and go throngh the mimic war, dromedary 
racing, and their representation of crossing the desert with great 
delight. 


In a letter to yesterday’s Zimes Mr. Henry Jeula, of Lloyd's, 
gives some interesting data to show that there is probably some 
connection between sunspots and the number of wrecks posted 
each yearon Lloyd’s Loss Book. His data are for two complete 
cycles of eleven years, 1355~1876, and the resnlts Mr. Jeula has 
worked out along with Dr. Hunter. Dividing the eleven years 
as nearly as the number will allow, into three parts, and taking 
the percentages of losses posted, Mr. Jeula finds a coincident 
minimnm period of four years at the extremities of the cycle, a 
maximum period of tbree years in the centre of the cycle, and 
an intermediate period of the four years lying between the maxi- 
mum and minimum periods. Mr. Jenla expresses the hope that 
the great practical importance of the theory of the connection 
between sunspots and weather will lead to a full and exhaustive 
examination of all the evidence bearing upon it. 


THE exhihition of the Photographic Society of Great Britain 
will be opened by a conversazione on Tuesday evening, October 
9, at 5, Pall Mall, East 


IN a paper presented recently to the philosophical faculty at 
Heidelberg University, Herr Richard Boernstein has published 
his investigations on the influence of light upon the electric resist- 
ance of metals. Mr. Willoughby Smith had found that the 
electric resistance of selenium, and ina much smaller degree that 
of tellurium also, decreases under the influence of light. Herr 
Boernstein has now made the interesting discovery that this pro- 
perty also belongs to platinum, gold, and silver, most probahly 
to all metals, in fact. The electric current, according to Herr 
Boernstein, diminishes the electric conducting power, as well 
as the sensitiveness towards light, of its conductor, but after 
cessation of the current, both gradually return to their former 
values, 


Rock crystal seems to be growing more and more in favour 
amongst technical men on account of the stability of its physical 
properties. At the Angust meeting of the Bonn Society of 
Naturalists it was reported that the directors of the Imperial 
Mint of Germany have recently ordered of Herr Stern, at 
Oberstein, several absolutely correct normal weights made of rock 
crystal, which are to be nsed for tbe control of gold coins. These 
weights have the great advantage that it is unnecessary to 
aetermine the specific gravity of every weight, and in the case of 
measures to find the thermal co-efficient of expansion of every 
measure, as both are as near constant as possible, They have 
been found the same in all the specimens of rock crystal yet 
examined, viz., specific gravity at o° C. = 2,6506 (reduced to 
water at 4°C.); coefficient of expansion for 1° C., parallel to 
the axis, 0°00000750 inch, ze, seventy-five ten-millionths of 
an inch. 


AT the same meeting Prof. vom Rath read a report from Dr. 
Th. Wolf, the state geologist to the South American republic 
of Ecuador, on the province of Esmeraldas (the northernmost 
province of the republic), and on the rain of asbes which, 
coming from the north-east, z¢., from the volcanic interior, 
fell along the whole Ziforale of Gnayaqnil between June 26 
and June 30. Dr. Wolf, after giving a general geological 
description of Esmeraldas (in the auriferons sands of which 
he discovered platinnm), adds the following general remarks :— 
Of all provinces of Ecuador Esmeraldas is the most uniform in 
its relief and geological structure. It reaches from the coast of 
the Pacific to the foot of the Andes. A great part of the pro- 
vince is quite flat, particularly in the north; another part is 
traversed by low mountains, the highest points of which scarcely 
reach 500 or 600 meters ; the average height of the hills, how- 
ever, is only 50-70 meters. The province is a magnificent 
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country, and especially rich in the finest timber and many other 
vegetable products — none utilised. The only article which 
finds its way abroad is caoutchonc, and enormous quantities of 
this have been exported duting the last ten years, but the export 
begins gradually to decrease, since the workmen, Instead of only 
tapping the trees, destroy them completely. The province is 
inhabited by a population of only 10,000 natives, who live along 
the coast. The whole of the interior is covered by one gigantlc 
virgin forest, and accessible only in canoes upon the rivers. Of 
the three months of my journey I spent more than two In canoes, 
which are rather small and hardly comfortable, or adapted for a 
travelling naturalist ; the last twenty-three days I spent unin- 
terruptedly in a canoe on the Esmeraldas River and its tribu- 
taries. The rivers are very rapid and not without dangers ; 
but then my journey was made during the middle of the 
rainy season, when the rivers are very much swollen. On the 
Cayapas River ] made the acquaintance of the wild Cayapas 
Indians, a very interesting tribe with a language and customs of 
theirown. They keep in perfect isolation from other tribes, 
living in forests, hunting and fishing, going almost naked, and 
painting their bodies ; on the whole they are very harmless, and 
may be some 2,000 in number.” 


In the Machrichten von der Gesellschuft der Wissenschaften su 
Gottingen, Ulerr Edmund Hoppe gives an account of some 
experiments he made with a view to determine the resistance 
offered by flames to the galvanic current. Ile arrived at the 
following results: (1) In each flame the greater galvanic con- 
ducting power depends on the greater heat and the greater 
quantity of burning gas. (2) With different .ames the con- 
ducting power depends on the burning substances ; the salts of 
potassium, sodium, barium, strontium, lithium, thallium, and 
copper in particular increase greatly the conducting pawer of 
the hydrogen flame. (3) Ohm’s law applies perfectly to flames. 


THE additicns to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Macaque Monkey (Alacacus cynomolgus) 
from India, presented by Mr. A. S. Percival; an Osprey (Pandion 
haliaétis) from Yorkshire, presented by Mr. W, H. S. Quintin ; a 
Common Ilangnest (Zeteris vulgaris) from South America, pre- 
sented by Mr. Hamilton Dunlop; a West African Python 
(Python seb) from West Africa, presented by Mr. Francis 
Lovell ; two Guilding’s Amazons (Chrysotis gucidingt) from St. 
Vincent, a Violet Tanager (Zuphonia violacea), a Yellow-winged 
Blue Creeper (Careda cyanea), a Common Boa (Loa constrictor) 
from South America, deposited ; three Capybaras (Hydrocherus 
capybara) from South America, purchased. 


INTRODUCTION AND SUCCESSION OF 
VERTEBRATE LIFE IN AMERICA! 


THE origin of life, and the order of succession in which its 
various forms have appeared upon the earth, offer ta science 
its most inviting and most difficult field of research. Although 
the primal origin of life is unknown, and may perhaps never be 
known, yet no one has a right to say how much of the mystery 
now surrounding it science cannot remove, It is certainly within 
the domain of science to determine when the earth was first fitted 
to receive life, and in what form the earliest life began. To trace 
that life in its manifold changes through past ages to the present 
is a more difficult task, but one from which modern science does 
not sbrink. In tbis wide field every earnest effort will meet 
some degree of success ; every year will add new and important 
facts ; and every generation will bring to light some law, in 
accordance with which ancient life has been changed into life as 
we see it around us to-day. That such a development has taken 
place no one will doubt who has carefully traced any single group 
of animals through its past history, as recorded in the crust of 
the earth. The evidence will be especially conclusive if the 
group selected belongs to the bigher forms of life, which are 
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sensitive to every change in their surroundings. But I am sure 
I need offer here no argument for evolution ; since to doubt 
evolution to-day is to donbt science, and science is only another 
name for truth. 

Taking, then, evolution as a key to the mysteries of past life 
on the earth, I invite your attention to the subject I have 
chosen: The Introduction and Succession of Vertebrate Life 
in America. 

In the brief hour allotted to me 1 could hardly hope to give 
more than a very incomplete sketch of what is now known on 
this subject. I shall therefore pass rapidly over the lower 
groups, and speak more particularly of the higher vertebrates, 
which have an especial interest to us all, in so far as they ap- 
proach man in structure, and thus indicate his probable origin. 
These higher vertebrates, moreover, are most Important witnesses 
of the past, since their superior organisation made them ready 
victims to slight climatic changes, which would otherwise have 
remained unrecorded. 

In considering the ancient life of America it is important to 
bear in mind that I can only offer you a brief record of a few 
of the countless forms that once occupied this continent. The 
review I can bring before you will not be like that of a great 
army, when regiment after regiment with full ranks moves by 
in orderly succession, until the entire host has passed. My 
review must be more like the roll-call after a battle, when only 
a few scarred and crippled veterans remain to answer to their 
names. Or rather, it must resemble an array of relics, dug 
from the field of some old Trojan combat, long after the contest, 
when no survivor remains to tell the tale of the strife. From 
such an ancient battle-field a Schliemann might unearth together 
the bronze shield, lance-head, and gilded helmet of a prehistoric 
leader, and learn from them with certainty his race and rank. 
Perhaps the skull might still retain the barbaric stone weapon 
by which his northern foe had slain bim. Near by the explorer 
might bring to light the commingled coat of mail and trappings 
of a horse and mder, so strangely different from the equipment 
of the chief, as to suggest a foreign ally. From these, and 
from the more common implements of war that fill the soil, the 
antiquary could determine, by patient study, what nations 
fought, and perhaps when and why. 

By this same method of research the more ancient strata of 
the earth have been explored, and in onr western wilds, veritable 
battle-fields, strewn with the fossil skeletons of the slain, and 
guarded faithfully by savage superstition, have been despailed, 
yielding to science treasures more rare than bronze or gold. 
Without such spoils, from many fields, I could not have chosen 
the present theme for my address to-night. 

According to present knowledge, no vertebrate life is known 
to have existed on this continent in the Archzean, Cambrian, or 
Silurian periods; yet during this time more than half of the 
thickness of American stratified rocks was deposited. It by no 
means follows that vertebrate animals of some kind did not exist 
here in those remote ages. Fishes are known from the upper 
Silurian of Europe, and there is every probability that they will 
yet be discovered in our strata of the same age, if not at a still 
lower horizon. 

In the shore deposits of the early Devonian sea, known as the 
Schoharie grit, characteristic remains of fishes were preserved, 
and in the deeper sea that followed, in which the corniferous 
limestone was laid down, this class was well represented. 
During the remainder of the Devonian fishes continue abundant 
in the shallower seas, and, so far as now known, were the only 
type of vertebrate life. These fishes were mainly ganoids, a 
group represented in our present waters by the gar-pike (Zefz- 
dostensy and sturgeon (Actpenser), but, in the Devonian sea, 
chiefly by the placoderms, the exact affinities of which are somme- 
what in doubt. With these were elasmobranchs, or the shark 
tribe, and among them a few chimzroids, a peculiar type, of 
which one or two members still survive. The placoderms were 
the monarchs of the ocean. All were well protected by a 
massive coat of armour, and some of them attained huge dimen- 
sions. The American Devonian fishes now known are not as 
numerous as those of Europe, but they were larger in size, and 
mostly inhabitants of the open sea, Some twenty genera and 
forty species have been described, 

The more important genera of placoderms are Dinichthys, 
Aspidichthys, and Diplognathus, our largest palzeczoic fishes. 
Others are, Acanthaspis, Acantholepis, Coccosteus, Macropeta- 
lichthys, and Onychodus, Among the elasmobranchs were, 
Cladodus, Ctenacanthus, Macheracanthus, Rhynchodus, and 
Ptyctodus, the last two being regarded as chimeroids. In the 
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Chemung epoch the great dipterian family was introduced with 
Dipterus, Heliodus, and possibly Ceratodus. Species of the 
European genera, Bothriolepis and Holoptychius, have likewise 
heen found in our Devonian deposits. 

With the close of the Devonian came the almost total extinction 
of the great group of placoderms, while the elasmobranchs, 
which had hitherto occupied a subordinate position, increase in 
numbers and size, and appear to be represented by sharks, rays, 
and chimeras. Among the members of this group from the 
carboniferous were numerous cestracionts, species of Coch/iodius 
of large size, with others of the genera Delfodus, Helodus, 
Psammodus, and Sandalodus. Of the Petalodouts there were 
Antliodus, Chomatodus, Ctenoplychius, Petalodus, and FPetalo- 
rhynchus ; and of the hybodonts, the genera Clrdodus, Carcha- 
vopsis, and Diplodus, These elasmobranchs were the rulers of 
the carboniferons open sea, and more than one hundred species 
have been found in the lower part of this formation alone. The 
ganoids, although still abundant, were of smaller size, and 
denizens of the more shallow and confined waters. The latter 
group of fishes was represented by tre lepidostidse, of the 
genera Palcontscus, Amblyplerus, FPlatysomus, and Exrylepis, 
Other genera are, Rhizodus, Alegalichthys, Ctenodus, Edestus, 
Orodus, Clenacanthus, Gyracanthus, and Culacanthus. Most of 
these genera occur also in Europe. 

From the permian rocks of America no vertebrate remains are 
known, although in the same formation of Europe ganoids are 
abundant, and with them are remains of sharks, and some other 
fishes, the affinities of which are doubtful. The palzeozoic fishes 
at present known from this country are quite as numerous as 
those found in Europe. 

In the mesozoic age the fishes of America begin to showa 
decided approach to those of our present waters. From the 
triassic rocks ganoids only are known, and they are all more or 
less closely related to the modern gar-pike, or Lefidosteus, They 
are of small size, and the number of individuals preserved is very 
large. Thecharacteristic genera are Cafopterus, Ischypterus, Pty- 
cholepis, Rhabdolepis, and Tursecdus. From the Jurassic deposits 
no remains of fishes are known, but in the cretaceous ichthyic life 
assumed many and various forms ; and the first representatives of 
the teleosts, or bony fishes, the characteristic fishes of to-day, 
make their appearance. In the deep open sea of this age elas- 
mobranchs were the prevailing forms, sharks, and chimzroids 
being most numerous. In the great inland cretaceous sea of 
North America true osseous fishes were most abundant, and 
among them were some of carnivorous habits and immense 
size, The more sheltered bays and rivers were shared by the 
ganoids and teleosts, as their remains testify. The more com- 
mon geneia of cretaceous elasmobranchs were Ovodus, Oxyrhina, 
Galeocerdo, Lamna, and Ftychodus. Among the osseous fishes, 
Beryx, Enchodus, Portheus and Saurocephains were especially 
common, while the most important genus of ganoids was 
Lepidotus. 

The tertiary fishes are nearly all of modern types, and from the 
beginning of this period there was comparatively little change. 
In the marine heds sharks, rays, and chimzroids maintained 
their supremacy, although teleosts were abundant, and many of 
them of large size. The ganoids were comparatively few in 
number. In the earliest eocene fresh-water deposits it is inter- 
esting to find that the modern gar-pike, and lmia, the dog-fish 
of our western lakes, which by their structure are seen to be 
remnants of a very early type, are well represented by species so 
closely allied to them that only an anatomist could separate the 
ancient from the modern. In the succeeding beds these fishes are 
still abundant, and with them are siluroids nearly related to the 
modern cat-fish (/%nze/odus). Many small fishes allied apparently 
to the moder herring (C/ufea), left their remains in great 
numbers in the same deposits, and with them has heen recently 
found a land-locked ray (//e/robatis), 

The almost total absence of remains of fishes from the miocene 
lake-basins of the west is a remarkable fact, and perhaps may 
best be explained by the theory that these inland waters, like 
many of the smaller lakes in the same region to-day, were so 
impregnated with mineral matters as to render the existence of 
vertebrate life in them impossible. No one who has tasted such 
waters or has attempted to ford one of the modern alkaline lakes 
which are often met with on the present surface of the same 
deposits, will doubt the efficiency of this cause, or the easy 
entombment of the higher vertebrates that ventured within 
their borders. In the pliocene lake-basins of the same region 
remains of fishes were not uncommon, and in some of them are 
very numerous. These are all of modern types and most of them 


are cyprinoids related to the modern carp. The post-pliocene 
fishes are essentially those of to-day. 

In this brief synopsis of the past ichthyic life of this coutinent 
I have mentioned only a few of the more important facts, but suffi- 
cient, I trust, to give an outline ot its history. Of this history 
it is evident that we bave as yet only a very Imperfect record. We 
have seen that the earliest remains of fishes known in this country 
are from the lower Devonian ; but these old fishes show so great a 
diversity of form and stmecture as to clearly indicate for the class 
a much earlier origin. In this eo inectlon we must bear in mind 
that the two lowest groups of existing fishes are entirely without 
osseous skeletons, and hence, however abundant, would leave 
no permanent record in the deposits in which remains of fishes 
are usually preserved. It is safe to infer from the know- 
ledge which we now possess of the simpler forms of life, 
that even more of the early fishes were cartilaginous, or so 
destitute of hard parts as to leave no enduring traces of 
their existence. Without positive knowledge of such forms, 
and considering the great diversity of those we have, it 
would seem a hopeless task at present to attempt to trace 
successfully the genealogy of this class. One line, however, 
appears to be direct, from our modern gar-pike, through the 
lower eocene Lefidostens to the Lepidotus of the cretaceous, and 
perhaps on through the triassic /schyterus and carboniferous 
Paleontscus ; but beyond this, in our rocks, it is lost. The 
living chimzera of our Pacific coast has nearly allied forms in the 
tertiary and cretaceous, more distant relatives in the carboniferous, 
and a possible ancestor in the Devonian Rkynchodus. Our 
sharks likewise can be traced with some certainty back to the 
palzeozoic ; and even the Zefidosiven, of South America, although 
its immediate predecessors are unknown, has some peculiar cha- 
racters which strongly point to a Devonian ancestry. These 
suggestive lines indicate a rich field for investigation in theancicnt 
life-history of American fishes. 

The amphibians, the next higher class of vertebrates, are so 
closely related to the fishes in structure, that some peculiar forms 
of the latter have been considered by anatomists as belonging to 
this group. The earliest evidence of amphibian existence, on 
this continent, is in the sub-carboniferous, where foot-prints have 
been fouud which were probably made by labyrinthodonts, the 
most ancient representatives of the class. Well preserved remains 
are abundant in the coal-measures, and show that the labyrintho- 
donts differed in important particulars from all modern amphi- 
bians, the group which includes our frogs and salamanders. 
Some of these ancient animals resembled a salamander in shape, 
while others were serpent-like in form. None of those yet dis- 
covered were frog-like, or without a tail, although the restored 
labyrinthodont of the text-books is thus represented. All were 
protected by large pectoral bony plates, and an armour of small 
scutes on the ventral surface of the body. The walls of their 
teeth were more or less folded, whence the name labyrinthodont. 
The American amphibians known from osseous remains are all 
of moderate size, but the foot-prints attributed to this group 
indicate animals larger than any of the class yet found in the Old 
World. The carboniferous amphibians were abundant in the 
swampy tropical forests of that period, and their remains have 
been found imbedded in the coal then deposited, as well as in 
hollow stumps of the trees left standing. 

The principal genera of this group from American carboniferous 
rocks, are, Saurofus, known only from foot-prints, Bapheres, 
Dendrerpeton, Fylonomus, LHylerpeton, Raniceps, Pelion, Lepto- 
phractus, Molgophis, Ptyonius, Amphibamus, Cocytinus, and 
Ceraterpeton. The ast genus occurs also in Europe. Certain 
ot these genera have been considered hy some writers to be more 
nearly related to the lizards (Zaceréiliz) among true reptiles, 
Some other genera known from fragmentary remains or foot- 
prints in this tormation have likewise been referred to the true 
reptiles, but this question can perhaps be settled only by future 
discoveries, 

No amphibia are known from American permian strata, but 
in the triassic, a few characteristic remains have been found. 
The three genera, Dictyocephalus, Dispelor, and FPariostegus, have 
been described, but, although apparently all labyrinthodonts, the 
remains preserved are not sufficient to add much to our know- 
ledge of the group. The triassic foot-prints which have been 
attnbuted to amphibians are still more unsatisfactory, and at 
present no important conclusions in regard to this class can be 
based upon them, From the Jurassic and cretaceous beds of 
this continent, no remains of amphibians are known. A few 
only have been found in the tertiary, and these are all of modern 
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The amphibia are so nearly allied to the ganoid fishes, that we 
can hardly doubt their descent from some member of that group, 
With onr present limited knowledge of the extinct forms, how- 
ever, it would be unprofitable to attempt to trace in detail their 
probable genealogy. 

The authors to whom especial credit is due for our knowledge 
of American fossil fishes and amphibians, are Newberry, Leidy, 
Cope, Dawson, Agassiz, St. John, Gibbes, Wyman, Redfield, 
and Emmons, and the principal literature of the subject will be 
found in their publications, 

Reptiles and birds form the next great divislon of vertebrates, 
the sauropsida, and of these the reptiles are the older type, and 
may be first considered. While it may be stated with certainty 
tbat there is at present no evidence of the existence of this group 
in American rocks older than the carboniferous, there is some 
doubt in regard to their appearance evenin this period. Various 
foot-prints which strongly resemble those made by lizards, a few 
well preserved remains similar to the corresponding bones in that 
group, and a few characteristic specimens, nearly identical with 
those from another order of this class, are known from American 
coal measures. These facts, and some others which point in the 
same direction, render it probable that we may soon have 
conclusive evidence of the presence of true reptiles in this for- 
mation, and in our overlying perinian, which is essentially a part 
ofthe same series. Inthe permian rocks of Europe, true reptiles 
have been found. 

The mesozoic period has been called the age of reptiles, and 
during its continuance some of the strangest forms of reptilian 
life made their appearance, and became extinct. Near its com- 
mencement, while the triassic shales and sandstones were being 
deposited, tre reptiles were abundant. Among the most 
characteristic remains discovered are those of the genus Sc/odon, 
which is well known also in the trias of Europe. It belongs to 
the thecodont division of reptiles, which have teeth in distinct 
sockets, and its nearest affinities are with the crocodilia, of which 
order it may be considered the oldest known representative, In 
the same strata in which the belodonts occur, remains of dinosaurs 
are found, and it is a most interesting fact that these highest of 
reptiles should make their appearance, even in a generalised 
form, at this stage of the earth’s history. The dinosaurs, although 
true reptiles in all their more important characters, show certain 
well marked points of resemblance to existing birds of the order 
Katite, a group which includes the ostriches ; and it is not im- 
probable that they were the parent stock from which birds 
originated. 

During triassic time, the dinosaurs attained in America an 
enormous development both in variety of forms and in size, 
Although comparatively few of their bones have as yet been 
discovered in the rocks of this country, they have left unmistak- 
able evidence of their presence in the foot-prints and other 
impressions upon the shores of the waters which they frequented, 
The triassic sandstone of the Connecticut Valley has long been 
famous for its fossil foot-prints, especially the so-called “ bird- 
tracks,” which are generally supposed to have been made by 
birds, the tracks of which many of them closely resemble. A 
careful investigation, however, of nearly all the specimens yet 
discovered, has convinced me that there is not a particle of 
evidence that any of these fossil impressions were made by birds, 
Most of these three-toed tracks were certainly not made by birds : 
but by quadrupeds, which usually walked upon their hind feet 
alone, and only occasionally put to the ground their smaller 
anterior extremities. I have myself detected the impressions of 
these anterior limbs in connection with the posterior foot-prints 
of nearly all the supposed ‘‘ bird-tracks” described, and have 
little doubt that they will eventnally be found with all. These 
double impressions are precisely the kind which dinosanrian 
reptiles would make, and as the only characteristic bones yet 
found in the same rocks belong to animals of this group, it is 
but fair to attribute all these foot-prints to dinosaurs, even 
where no impressions of fore-feet have been detected, until some 
evidence appears that they were made by birds, I have no 
doubt that birds existed at this time, although at present the 
proof is wanting. 

The principal genera of triassic reptiles known from osseous 
remains in this country are, 4mphisaurus (Megadacty!us), from 
the Connecticut Valley, Dathygnathus, from Prince Ejdiward’s 
Island, Befodon and Clepsysaurus. Other generic names which 
have been applied to foot-prints and to fragmentary remains, 
need not be here enumerated. A few remains of reptiles have 
been found in undoubted Jurassic rocks of Amerlca, but they 

are not sufficiently well determined to be of service in ‘this 


connection. Others have been reported from supposed Jurassic 
strata, which are now known to be cretaceous, It will thus be 
seen that, although reptilian life was especially abundant during 
the triassic and Jurassic periods, but few bones have been found. 
This is owing in part to the character of most of the rocks then 
formed, which were not well fitted for preserving such remains, 
although admirably adapted to retain foot-prints. 
(Zo be continued.) 


ON NOCTURNAL INCREASE OF TEMPERA- 
TURE IVITH ELEVATION* 


“TELL the year 1862, when my first experiments were made 

by the use of the balloon, onr knowledge of the tem- 
perature of the air was almost entirely confined to within 
four or five feet of the earth’s surface, and the theory that the 
temperature was always lower at high elevations, and that the 
decrease of temperature with increase of elevation was at the 
rate of 1° Fahrenheit for every 300 feet of elevation, was gene- 
rally received and acted upon. These theories were found not to 
be at all times true, and the assumption of the decrease of 1° of 
temperature in every increase of 300 feet» elevation was proved 
to be erroneous in every balloon ascent I aave made ; in some a 
decrease of 1° and mare than 1° was experienced within 100 feet, 
and there is no doubt that, considering {the quickness of motion 
on leaving the earth, the decrease at such times was really 2° or 
3°, or more, within the space of 100 feet. 

In some of the ascents a difference of 10° was met with within 
1,000 feet of the earth, whilst in others but little or no difference 
was experienced even to heights exceeding 1,000 feet. 

Towards the end of my balloon experiments it was evident 
that a very large number more were necessary, and in my last 
report I said :— 

From all the experiments made it would seem that the decrease 
of temperature with increase of elevation is variable throughout 
the day, and variable in different seasons of the year; that at 
about sunset the temperature varies but very little for a height of 
2,000 feet ; that at night with a clear sky the temperature in- 
creases with elevation ; that at night with a cloudy sky there 
was a small increase of temperature as the height increased ; 
that in the double ascent of May 29, 1866, the one just before 
and the other after sunset, it would seem that after radiation 
from the earth began, the heat passes upwards till arrested where 
the air is saturated with vapour, when a heat greater by 5° was 
experienced after sunset than at the same elevation before sunset, 

This was the state of our knowledge when M. Giffard most 
kindly placed the great ‘* Captive” balloon, located at Ashburn- 
ham Park, Chelsea, near London, at my disposal for a series of 
experiments, 

This balloon conld ascend to the height of 2,000 feet on a 
calm day ; its rate of ascension could be regulated at will; it 
could be kept stationary at any elevation, and experiments could 
be repeated several times in the day. 

On two different days I ascended nine times on each day; 
there was a decrease of temperature with increase of elevation 
at every ascent, but, different in amount at every hour, being less 
and less as the day advanced towards sunset. ‘The results of the 
experiments are shown in the following table, showing the 
amount of decrease of temperature per 100 feet of elevation, at 
different hours of the day with a clear sky, and a cloudy sky, as 
found by experiments with M. Giffard’s captive balloon. 
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This series of experiments proved that which was only indi- 
cated in the ascents with a free balloon, viz., that the change of 
temperature with increase of elevation has a diurnal range, 
the change being the greatest at about midday and the early 
afternoon hours, decreasing till about sunset, at which time, 
when the sky was free from clouds, there was little or no change 
of temperature up to the height of several hundred feet. I was 
not able, by means of M. Giffard’s balloon, to take any obser- 
vations at about noon and early afternoon hours, nor any obser- 
vations after sunset, as the balloon never ascended at these 
times; but such observations were greatly needed, as there 
seemed to be at this time a very high probability that the tem- 
perature of the air at night must increase with elevation. 

A thermometer was placed at the height of 22 feet, sufficiently 
protected from the effects of radiation, and a second one at the 
height of 4 feet, and eleven years’ observations of these 
instruments have been taken daily at 9 A.M.; noon; 3 P.M. ; 
and 9 P.M. 

These observations were reduced by taking the difference 
between the readings of the two thermometers and affixing the 
sign + to that difference when the temperature was higher at 
the higher elevation; and the sign — when lower. By taking 
the mean differences for each month between the temperatures at 
22 feet and 4 feet, it was found that at all hours of the day 
during the months of January, February, November, and 
December, in the afternoon hours of March, September, and 
October, and night hours throughout the year, the sign was + 
and that it was — at all other times, clearly indicating the fact 
of an increase of temperature with increase of elevation during 
the night hours throughout the year. 


THE HEAT PHENOMENA ACCOMPANVING 
MUSCULAR ACTION 


Tue fact that in the living muscle heat always appears wheu 

the muscle does work (Heidenhain having shown that of 
two muscles equally weighted and undergoing equal contractions, 
one doing external work, while the other does none, the former 
gives out more heat than the latter), is an exception to the 
general rule in mechanics, that heat disappears when work is 
done. It is not, however, in contradiction to the general 
principle of the conservation of energy, but shows that in the 
living muscle, when stimulated to action, molecular processes 
occur, which, along with the doing of work, cause a development 
of heat. The relation of the heat developed to the work done 
had not been determined witb any satisfactory accuracy, probably 
owing to the want of sufficiently delicate apparatus, though 
it might naturally be expected to help to an understanding 
of the phenomena. The subject has been taken up by M. 
Nawalichin, who, favoured by the experimental means at hand 
in M. lleidenhain’s Physiological Institute, made a careful 
examination ofthe development of heat in the active muscle. 
The experiments were very difficult and tedious, and by reason 
of the smallness of the values to be measured, required very 
great foresight and care in the experimental arrangements. ‘The 
full account of this investigation is givenin Pfliiger’s Archiv. 

The first series of experiments bore on the question of the 
production of heat when a particular muscle of the frog is 
excited, through the nerve, by stimuli of increasing strength to 
increasing contractions. As, during the experiments, the 
excitability of the preparation varies, the relation to the strength 
of stimulus was left out of account, and only the ratio between 
development of heat and height of contraction examined. The 
height of contraction was indicated graphlcally by the muscle 
itself on a smoke-blackened plate. The development of heat 
was measured by the deflection of a fine thermo-multiplier, and 
the stimulation of the nerve was effected by accurately measurable 
electric actions. The observations were only made when the 
needle was entirely at rest, which was very difficult to secure, so 
sensitive was the apparatus. 

The tabulated numbers from experiment show: (1) that the 
sum of the vs iva, liberated in the muscle by increasing 
stimuli, increases only so long as the lifting-heights (//#d/0ne2) 
increase. With a certain amount of stimulus when produced by 
the sending of a constant current, the height of contraction 
reaches a maximum, and therewith, too, the production of heat. 
With a particular method of stimulation there is, under certain 
conditions, a fresh increase of the amount of contraction above 
the maximum amount, the so-called *‘supermaximal” contrace 


tion; where thts occurred, the heat-production also rose. It 
may therefore be said that in general the development of heat 
increases with increased “lifting-height, and decreases with 
decreased lifting-height. 

The increase in heat-production, however, does not take place 
proportionally to the increase in lifting-height, but in much 
quicker ratio, Of this unexpected result M. Nawalichin assured 
himself by repeated discussion of the numerical values obtained ; 
but he did not succeed in determining more precisely the law of 
increase. 

This result led to the expectation that the same mechanical 
work of a muscle would be accompanied by unequal heating 
when the muscle raised a weight to the same height by several 
small contractions, and when it raised it by one great contrac- 
tion. In a great contraction more heat would become free than 
in several small ones, the sum of which was equal to the great. 
Experiments (though some were difficult) fully confirmed this, 
especially after it was ascertained that the cooling during the 
longer period of the several smaller contractions as against the 
shorter duration of the great contraction, did not play a part. 

It is shown, then, that as the stlmulation increases, the tem- 
perature of the muscle, and accordingly the exchange of material, 
increase in much quicker ratio than the mechanical work, and 
that the stronger the stimulation the less favourable is the relation 
of the exchange of material to the doing of work. 

These facts are in accordance, as M. Nawalichin points out, 
with the common experience that the climbing of a hill is much 
less heating and exhausting when we go zigzag than when we go 
straight up. In the former case a greater number of small hftings 
of the body result in the same doing of work as occurs in the 
second case through a smaller number of great liftings. The 
exchange of material, as the second series of experiments show, 
must essentially be greater in the second case than in the first ; 
and on the amount of it depends, on the one hand, the develop- 
ment of heat, on the other the exhaustion. 

In order to get at the inner connection of the phenomena 
observed, M. Nawalichin sought first to decide the question 
whether the accelerated increase in production of heat was due to 
the increase of the stimulus in itself or to the increase of the con- 
traction produced by the increased stimulation, According to 
Helmholtz’s observations, wheg a muscle is subjected to two 
maximum stimuli, one following close on the other, the second 
stimulus produces an increase of contraction only when, at com- 
mencement of the second contraction, the first has already 
reached a considerable height. If this be not the case, as 
happens if the interval of the two stimuli be less than ¢}5th of 
a second, the two stimulations produce no greater contraction 
than each alone. Now in what way does the production of heat 
occur in this latter case? Experiment showed that also with 
double stimulation of the nerve, an increase of the heat-develop- 
ment only occurred when it had as result an increase in the 
height of contraction ; the increase of the stimulus in itself is 
thus without influence on the amount of heat-production, Hence 
the cause of the quicker increase of the heat-production. That 
of the amount of contraction must be sought in conditions 
operative during the course of the contraction. 

To determine these conditions the author made experimental 
inquiry into the relation of heat-development to the states of 
tension of the muscle during the progress of contraction. He 
found that the muscle developed less heat the less its tension 
before action ; with which may be mentioned that this tension 
of the muscle, weighted and stretched by the weight, is smalier 
the more it has, through contraction, approximated to the 
natural length. Experiments, also, as to the relation of the 
heat-production to the change of state of tension during the act 
of contraction showed an influence of this, such that in each 
moment of action the quantity of heat depends on the tension, 
This suggested the idea that the greater heat-production with 
increasing stimulation is perhaps a consequence of the longer 
duration of the stronger contraction. The experiments proved, 
however, that this idea isnot justified, for the muscle made small 
and great contractions in the same time. 

As to the nature of the internal processes inthe muscle, which 
may be the basis of the phenomena observed, M. Nawalichin 
offers the following remarks :— 

**We know that the contracting. muscle is a body of variable 
elasticity ; with increased contraction its elastic force becomes 
less, its extensibility greater. When the muscle raises a given 
weight about four millimetres, the external work for each milli- 
metre of the lifting-height is indeed the same but nevertheless the 
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doing of the same external work for every successive unit-length 
of the lifting-height will require a larger sum of contractile forces 
than for every earlier one, since the muscle, even with progres- 
sive contraction, varies as to Its elastic properties in the direction 
of an increase of its extensibility. Upon the weight hung to the 
muscle act, when contraction occurs, both the contractile and 
the elastic forces of the muscle. . . . In the sum {¢ + ¢) of the 
contractile (c) and the elastic forces (c), ¢ becomes at first (during 
the contraction) smaller, with the natural unweighted length of 
the muscle equal to z7/, and later, even negative. If the weight, 
then, be lifted a number of units of length, the value of ¢ 
must increase with increasing contraction... . . But an 
increase of the contractile force is only possible through in- 
creased transformation of elasticity into vs via, that is, through 
exchange of material, which finds its expression in the increased 
formation of heat which 1 have observed. ‘Thus, if 1 mistake 
not, the facts discovered by me connect themselves with other 
relations already known, and will find their application in a 
future theory of muscular forces.” 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Oxrorb.—It is stated that the Home Secretary has appointed 
as joint secretaries to the Oxford University Commission the 
Rev. Thomas Vere Bayne, Censor and Student of Christ Church, 
and Thomas Francis Dallin, late Fellow of Queen’s College, and 
Public Orator of the University of Oxford. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The death is announced of Dr. Geldart, Master 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
He had held the mastership twenty-five years, having succeeded 
Sir Herbert Jenner Fust. Dr. Geldart graduated as seventeenth 
wrangler in 1818, 


Lonpon.—Besides those already announced, the Rev. J. F. 
Blake and Mr, Lebour are, we believe, candidates for the vacant 
geological chair in University College. 


NotTrincHam. —The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone 
of the University buildings at Nottingham has been fixed for 
Thursday, the 27th inst. The ceremony will be performed at noon 
by the Mayor, and subsequently there will be a public luncheon 
in the Albert Hall, at which Mr. Gladstone is expected to be 
present. The cost of the buildings, including the tand, will be 
60,0007, Of this sum an anonymous donor has contributed 
10,0002, and the remainder will be found by the Corporation, 
who have given the site. There will be lecture and class-rooms 
for the promotion of the Cambridge University Extension 
Scheme, which, it will be remembered, was first incorporated 
at Nottingham, and which has since been carried out successfully 
in several centres of industry. There will also be class-rooms, 
laboratory, &c., for the use of the students in the science classes 
in connection with the local Mechanics’ Institution, as well as 
rooms for the Free Library and the Natural History Museum. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 


Paris 


Academy of Sciences, September 10.—M. Peligot in the 
chair. —Experimental researches on the mechanism of the forma- 
tion of sugar in the liver, by M. Cl. Bernard.—Referring to the 
preceding paper, M. A. Trécul then read a treatise on the formation 
of starch and of cellulose in plants.—M. Th. du Moncel then 
presented to the Academy a copy of his ‘‘ Recherches sur les 
meilleures conditions des électro-aimants.”"—On the variation of 
atmospheric pressure at different altitudes, determined at the 
Puy-de-Dome Observatory, during the cyclones of last winter, 
by M. Alluard. The author found, on comparing the barometri- 
cal readings at the Puy-de-Dome Observatory with those of 
Clermont Observatory, that the most remarkable discrepancies 
existed, the barometer having frequently risen several milli- 
metres at Clermont, when at the same time it fell considerably 
on the Puy-de-Dome. He asks whether the supposition is 
justified that, while a cyclone passes over the land, other smaller 
cyclones are situated inside of it and remain at different heights, 
withont reaching the ground? Or does the strange phenomenon 
result from local reasons which appertain to the relief of the 
Doine’s chain and to the relative position of the two observa- 
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tories? In all cases this phenomenon shows the necessity of 
studying the atmosphere in different layers and the great import- 
ance of the Puy-de-Déme Observatory.—On a process of pre- 
servlng the flesh of fish (extract from a note), by M. R. M. 
@Ameélio.—On the presence of phylloxera in the department of 
Loir-et-Cher, by M. J. Duplessis. The writer has found that the 
pernicious insect has now penetrated as far as Villebarron, and 
the district infested near Orleans now has the shape of a vast 
equilateral triangle of 60 kilometres side.—M. Ed. Prillieux then 
read a note on the causes which have brought about the invasion 
of phylloxera into the Vendéme district.—M. J. Maistre in a 
letter to M. Dumas speaks of the effects of sulphocarbonates 
against the insects. —The Minister for Agriculture and Commerce 
wrote a letter to M. Dumas on the same subject.—M. Faye then 
drew the attention of the Academy to some interesting results 
obtained at Washington Observatory by the observation of the two 
satellites of Mars recently discovered. It appears froma communi- 
cacion made by Admiral J. Rodgers, that in the telegram first sent to 
Europe by the Smithsonian Institution at Washington there was 
a mistake, viz., in ascribing to the inner satellite a distance of 
fifty seconds ; half of the major axis ofits orbit amounts only to 
thirty-three seconds of are.—A letter was then read by the pre- 
sident from M. Ch. Lamey on some observations he made 
during the winter of 1864-65, and which caused him to believe 
that Mars is surrounded by a ring of asteroids of all sizes, and 
as a whole resembling, in some respects, the ring of Saturn. 
M. Lamey had observed an uncertain reddish light on each side 
of the disk of the planet and corresponding nearly to its equator. 
Tle directs the attention of the observers of the two new satel- 
lit-s to this phenomenon.—M. Leverrier then announced the 
discovery of another new planet in the zone between Jupiter and 
Mars, by Mr. Watson, at Ann Arbor, on the 3rd instant, 

R.A. 23°10m. Dec, + 0° 45’. Daily motion in R,A. 55s. ; in 
Decl. — 1’; magnitude 11.—On the theory of the small motions 
of a weighty point on a fixed suface which is described round a 
vertical axis of revolution, by J. Boussinesq.—On locomotives of 
the compound system, by M. A. Mallet.—On the specific heat 
and the melting heat of platinum, by M. J. Violle. In the 
course of experiments made by this gentleman he found the true 
melting-point of pure silver at 954° C.—A note by M. V. Neyre- 
neuf on the specific induction power.—On_ nitroso-guanidine, 

by M. Jousselin.—On the methods which the ancients must have 
employed to lift and transport the great Celtic or Gallic mono- 
liths, by M. E. Robert.—A note by M. L, Hugo on some 
curves representing certain elements of the planetary system. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1877 


URBAN fF. F. LEVERKIER 

UR readers will not have been altogether surprised at 
the announcement of the death of the Director of 
the Paris Observatory. We have had frequent occasion 
recently to refer to the unsatisfactory state cf M. Le- 
verrier’s health, and only a fortnight since we announced 
his return to his post. He died, however, on Sunday last 
at the age of sixty-six years, singularly enough on the 

thirty-first anniversary of the discovery of Neptune. 

The gigantic extent and utility of Leverrier’s work has 
been such that it is not passible at such short notice to 
present anything like a worthy estimate of it. We shall 
therefore in the present notice content ourselves with 
referring to a few of the chief events in his career. 

Urban Jean Joseph Leverrier was barn at St. Ld, 
March 11, 1811. He was educated at the [cole Poly- 
technique, where he so distinguished himsclf as to be 
allowed to choose what branch of the public service he 
wished to enter. He selected a post under the “ Ad- 
ministration des Tabacs,” and while in that position 
published his first paper—a chemical one. But he soon 
gave up chemistry to devote himself almost entirely to 
mathematical astronomy. In 1839 he contributed two 
papers to the Paris Academy on the secular variations 
of the orbits of the planets, These papers attracted the 
attention of Arago, who requested Leverrier to calculate 
afresh the perturbations of Mercury with reference 
to the attraction of other bodies, This may be said 
to have been the beginning of the great work which 
he carried on till his death, and with which his name 
will be for ever associated. 

The nature and the stupendous extent of this work were 
most admirably stated by Prof. Adams, in presenting last 
year to Leverrier the gold medal of the Astronomical 
Society. This aldress is referred to elsewhere. Though 
drawn aside for a little into the political arena by 
the events of 1848, he never discontinued his work in 
connection with the planetary orbits. While in the 
Legislative Assembly, as member for his native depart- 
ment, La Manche, he gave his attention mainly to subjects 
connected with public education and scientific discoveries. 
He has had much influence in these directions, and it is 
largely owing to him that the Ecole Polytechnique has 
attained its present high organisation. In 1852 Leverrier 
was a Senator and Inspector-General of Superior Educa- 
tion. Onthe death of Arago, Leverrier, as might have 
been expected, was appointed to succeed him as head of 
the Paris Observatory. That institution he found in a 
most disorganised and altogether unsatisfactory condition, 
and Leverrier set himself earnestly to raise it to the level 
which it ought to occupy. A work of this kind he could not 
accomplish without giving offence to many interested in 
the continuation of the old ways. Indeed, Leverrier’s 
rigid rule caused such discontent among his staff, that the 
Government were actually compelled to dismiss the great 
astronomer from his post in 1870; he was, however, 
restored again in 1873. 

While Leverrier’s great work was in the sphere of 
mathematical astronomy, he by no means neglected 
other departments of science connected with the work 
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of an observatory. To him is mainly due the orga- 
nisation of the existing metearolagical service in France, 
which depends largely upon local effort. He was ever 
ready to afford facilities to others to carry on their own 
researches within the Observatory precincts, and he saw 
with pleasure the erection of new Observatories both in 
Paris itself and in the provinces. 

“Tf on no other than selfish grounds,” to quote the 
Times notice, “ England, as a maritime country, cannot 
fail to pay a tribute of respect to a man whose work has 
been of the utmost practical importance in the con- 
struction of tables used in guiding ships across the seas. 
Nor has England been, in fact, niggardly in rendering 
him honcur. On four occasions living words of respect 
and friendship from England have been addressed to M. 
Leverrier by presidents of the Royal Society and the 
Rayal Astronomical Society when presenting medals, 
which are by tradition regarded as the highest tribute the 
societies can offer of their appreciation of the value of 
work done. In 1846 the Rayal Society, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Northampton, presented to him the Copley 
medal. In 1848 the Royal Astronomical Society, under 
the presidency of Sir John Herschel, awarded a testi- 
monial; in 1868, under the presidency of the Sivilian 
Professor, the gold medal; and again in 1876, under the 
presidency of Prof, Adams, M. Leverrier’s ‘rival’ in the 
discovery of Neptune, a second gold medal. Two years 
ago the University of Cambridge, at the suggestion of 
Prof. Adams, conferred on him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. Perhaps the most valued, because most prac- 
tical, recognition that could be offered was the fact that 
for years past his tables have been employed in our 
‘Nautical Almanac,’ superseding all othe:s for the com- 
putation of the places of the planets.” 

Leverrier’s work has been of such valwe to a maritime 
nation that a mark of appreciation on the part of our 
Government, as well as on the part of our societies, would 
not have been out of place. At the funeral on Tuesday, 
English science was represented by Mr. Hind, the dis- 
tinguished superintendent of the Nautical Almanac—we 
hope in an official as well as in his private capacity. 

M. Leverrier was Inspector-General of Universities, 
one of the highest dignitaries in the Legion of Honour, 
and a member of almost every Academy and order of 
merit in the world. Of his two sons one died two years 
ago, and the other is an engineer in the Ponts et 
Chaussées. Madame Leverrier has not been well for a 
long period, and no doubt the shock of her husband’s 
death will tell upon her constitution. 

Owing to the great loss sustained by science in the 
death of Leverrier, the Paris Academy of Sciences closed 
its session on Monday immediately after the letter from 
M. Tresca announcing the sad event had been read. 
M. Tresca was able to state that the great life-work of 
Leverrier had just been completed. 


RECENT BOTANICAL BOOKS 
Text-book of Structural and Phystological Botany. By 
Otto W. Thomé. Translated and Edited by Alfred 
W. Bennett, M.A., B.Sc. (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1877.) 


| aoe is a manifest want at the present time of a 

text-book of moderate size which would supply 

English students with a general view, not running too far 
Zz 
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into details, of the distinct types of organisation existing in 
the vegetable kingdom, Such a book should, as far as 
possible, draw its illustrations from plants which the 
teacher could without any very great difficulty place 
before his pupils. After intelligently comparing the 
descriptions with as many of the structures described as 
opportunity afforded, a student should have a tolerably 
clear idea of the leading facts in the comparative vege- 
table physiology and morphology of plants. Sachs’s 
“ Text-book ” is a perfect mine of information of the most 
accurate and recent kind on all manner of special points, 
but it is rather a book for the advanced student to 
consult than for the beginner to study. It is often 
difficult in it “to see the wood for the trees,” to keep 
well in view the firm grasp of fundamental principles of 
organisation which the distinguished author undoubtedly 
possesses, but which the richness of the materials that 
he has on the whole so ably marshalled cannot, espe- 
cially on a first reading, but very considerably obscure. 
Huxley and Martin’s “Elementary Biology” is un- 
doubtedly very useful for first breaking ground, but the 
vegetable types are of course treated in relation to 
the animal and with the view of bringing out certain 
general laws applicable to the whole of organised nature. 
The commencing botanist of course wants something 
more specialised than this, and for a long time past there 
has been perhaps little better in English than the able 
and philosophical sketch of the vegetable kingdom which 
is contained in the opening chapter of Dr, Carpenter's 
“ Comparative Physiology.” 

At first sight it seemed as if the desideratum had been 
supplied by Thomé’s “ Lehrbuch der Botanik,” of which 
an English translation has recently been published by 
Mr. A. W. Bennett. An examination of its pages is, 
however, disappointing. There is an entire want on the 
part of the author of any definite grasp of his subject, and 
this, conibined with a good deal of vagueness and inac- 
curacy in the facts, preclude the book being regarded as 
possessing any higher value than a mere compilation 
which is only not very bad because recourse has been 
had to fairly good sources of information. All through 
there are evidences that the author has not a prac- 
tical familiarity with the subject on which he is writing. 
A few instances will suffice to illustrate this defect. 
On p. to we are told ‘“ Protoplasm which is 
inclosed in a cell-wall has... no pewer of escaping 
from its envelope ;” but the author confutes himself on p. 
284 by stating @ ~vopos of Myxomycetes: “ The germinat- 
ing spore, now provided with a cell wall, allows the 
whole of its protoplasmic contents to escape.” On p. 24 
there is the extraordinary statement that in some J/uscince 
starch-grains “are points of crystallisation around which 
the mass of chlorophyll has been deposited.” And alittle 
further on, speaking of the chlorophyll corpuscles of 
AMetzgeria, we are told “ They multiply also by division; 
splitting up into two new bodies, each capable of inde- 
pendent life ;” yet chlorophyll-corpuscles are incapable 
of life independent of the cell of which they are specialised 
constituents. On p. 29 it is stated that the “ purpose of 
the formation of starch is that it may be stored up in 
the cells as areserve food material,” which is about as 
just a view of this important process of nutrition as if 
we were to say of wheat that the purpose of its cultiva- 
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tion was to fill granaries. After this we may pass over 
as comparatively unimportant, the queer statement that 
starch is “deposited in especially large quantities in . . 
pollen-grains ” of all things in the world, 

On p. 32 we are told that cell-division commences by 
“the protoplasm .. . contracting into a spherical form.” 
The figure on the opposite page tacitly corrects this error. 

On p. 44 we learn that “ Peréderm consists of tabular cells 
with thicker walls, which, when looked at vertically, have 
a regular polygonal or stellate appearance.’ This is far 
from clear, and certainly not universally true. On p. 52 
we are infarmed :— 


“The laticiferous vessels and the true vessels together 
have been compared to the venous and arterial blood- 
vessels of animals ; but since a direct connection between 
them has not been proved, and the mature vessels are 
normally filled with air, this comparison cannot be 
maintained.” 

In an educational book surely we may ask that the 
débris of effete hypothesis should be left to slumber in its 
appropriate oblivion. Any one who has ever examined 
students will shudder to think how often this quaint 
relic of the phytotomy of two centuries ago will be trotted 
out triumphantly when far more important things are 
altogether forgotten. 

Passing over the histology—the treatment of which 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory—we find a section 
on “The external form of plants” which, under this 
apparently philosophical heading, simply conceals the 
old dreary sterility of the descriptive terminology of 
flowering plants. Even this is wanting in accuracy. Thus,to 
take a single page (79) : “scandent” 1s givenas asynonym 
of twining, the fact being that it includes every form of 
climbing excef/ twining ; again, Solomon’s seal is said to 
develop its flowering stems from terminal buds, while it 
is obvious that they are axillary, and therefore lateral, 

The “Special Morphology” is far better planned, and if 
thoroughly revised and published separately, might make 
—as it is well-illustrated, though chiefly with borrowed 
woodcuts—a handy little text-book. ‘There is the same 
want of severe accuracy, however, to the confusion o 
students. Thus (p. 192), the suspensor in phanerogams 
is termed the pro-embryo; p. 315, the same term is 
applied to the prothallus of ferns ; the structures, of course, 
are morphologically in no way homologous. Merely to 
mention defects as they catch the eye in turning over the 
pages, on p. 274, ascospores are said to be contained in 
perithecia, oblivious of the asci ; p. 275, saprophytic fungi 
are mentioned when saprogenous are intended; p. 296, 
Hlepatice are said to form “a beautiful transition from 
the Thallogens to the Acrogens,” which only shows 
how easily persons may be deluded by mere “adaptive” 
characters ; on p. 309 the author confuses—which is 
almost incredible~—the vascular bundle-sheath with the 
sclerenchyma in the fern-stem; p. 337, the North 
American Cad/itris is mentioned, North African being 
intended, and the two-lobed anthers of Zuazuege are 
mentioned, when Zazrus, for example, has usually a six- 
lobed anther, as he tells us on p. 336. 

We have not examined very critically the concluding 
chapters on Fossil and Geographical Botany, but the 
latter, at any rate, seems too vague to be very useful. 

Altogether, we cannot but feel sorry that Mr. Bennett 
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has spent his labour on a work of such little real value. 
He seems, indeed, to have had some misgivings as to its 
shortcomings, and has largely borrowed from Huxley and 
Martin’s ‘‘ Elementary Biology.” Thus the student is 
left as best he may to harmonize Thome’s account of the 
antheridium of Characez, on p. 293, with Huxley’s 
independent description on p. 294, which is transferred 
almost bodily. 

lt can hardly be doubted that Mr. Bennett, with his 
cxperience as a teacher, could have supplicd us from his 
own pen with a text-book which would have been much 
more useful. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Natural Geometry , an Introduction to the Logical Study 
of Mathematics, for the Use of Schools and Technical 
Classes, with Explanatory Models. By A. Mault. 
(London ; Macmillan, 1877.) 


THIS is a good elementary text-book, founded on the 
work by M. E. Lagout (* Takimetry”), which we have 
already noticed (NATURE, vol. xvi. p. 226), The ground 
covered by the work before us is not quite so extensive 
in one direction as that covered by Dr. Gwynne’s trans- 
lation ; but it has an introduction to pure geometry which 
is likely to be of service to junior pupils. We are dis- 
posed to think that some such practical training as that 
indicated here, with the aid of the accompanying models, 
and a short course of “practical” geometry would be a 
capital thing for our junior pupils. Boys who are 
exceedingly dull and stupid over their “ Euclid” often, as 
we have repeatedly seen, take much interest in these con- 
crete exhibitions of geometrical truths. The book has 
been very carefully got out ; there are a few loose expres- 
sions which might be improved. On p. 32 is the statement, 
“in equal circles equal arcs are those which have equal 
chords,” a distinction should be made between major and 
minor arcs. 
would at once notice it) is that some equilateral figures 


are drawn on p. 33, which are not equilateral by scale. | 


There are two parts—geometry by sight, which treats of 
the nieasurement of flat surfaces and of solids, and scien- 
tific geometry, or reasoning helped by sight. The latter 
is concerned with the measurement of accessible and 
inaccessible things and with the incommensurab'e (as the 
circle, sphere, cylinder, and cone). We can recommend 
the book for school use. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts, 
No notice 1s taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space 1s so great that it 
ts impossible otherwise to ensure the app arance even of come 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


The Cycle of Sun-spots and Rainfall 


May I venture to ask insertion for the following remarks on 
the cycle of sun-spots and rainfall? 1 frequently receive in- 
quirivs regarding the meteorvlogical aspects of the Indian fan.ine 
and the prospects of Madras during the coming monsoon. But 
I beg to state that the object o) my investigations is nat at 
present to predict the furure, Lut simply to ascertain the pa-t, 
facts. When we are quite sure cf the data it will be time 
enough to apply them. In order to secure a stable basis it has 
been necessary to work up a vast accumulation of meteorological 
returns which have never been jreviously collated, and to make 
further references to India, Germany, and America. Some time 


Another trifling matter (but some boys | 


must snl elpse before the results can be presented as a whole. 
Meavwt ile I should be obhged if you would give insertion to 
the facts with regard to two points which seem at present to 
have a special interest to the public. 

In the firsr place, I think ] may naw safely say that the coin- 
cidence of the cycle of reinfall with the sun-spct period is not 
confined to Madras, but is common to various points around the 
great ocean tract on which Madras lies. The three such points 
of observation for which materials exist during the most con- 
siderable period of years are Madras, Bombay, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. 1] have made up the following tabie from the 
monthly, and, when available, from the hourly, returns of these 
stations ; and as there are a few errors (probably clerical) in a 
return recently given for Bomhay by the nieteorological reporter 
at Calcutta, Y ought perhaps to add that these returns have been 
tested by a trained computator in the Scottish Meteorological 
office. The sun-spot column was worked out from an old list, 
the only one available to me in India, and will hereafter be 
revised from the more complete returns issued this year by Dr. 
Rudolph Wolf. The differences do not, however, affect the 
general results. My cycle of eleven years starts back from 
1876; and the wzzzimum group of my cycle, namely, the 
eleventh, first, and second years, include all the years of mézi- 
mum sun-spots from 1877 to 1810. It will be seen that the 
coincidence in the cycle at Madras and the Cape uf Good Hore 
is very strongly marked, while that at Bombay is less so, and 
somewhat lags behind the other two. An explanation exists for 
this, but it would trespass too much on your space to enter into 
that side of the question. 


TABLE 1.—Ekeven Years’ Cycle of Rainfall and Sun-spots shown 
ix Periods of Two Vears. 
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The cyclic coincidence may be tested in another way. If it 
really exists there should be a well-marked minimum group at 
the extremities of the cycle (in the eleventh, first, and second 
year+), and a well-marked maximum group in the middle of the 
cycle (the fifth and following years). The years on both sides of 
the central maximum group, z¢., between it and the minmmum 
gioup at the two extremities, should yield intermediate results, 
and, when taken together, should form an equally well-marked 
intermediate group. I therefore divided the cycle (so far as the 
number 11 permitted) into three equal groups. The ‘‘minimum 
group” is formed by the three series of years at the extremities 
cf the cycle, which include a// the years of minimum sun-spots 
in this century from 1810 to 1877. The ‘‘maximum group” 
embraces the four central years from the true maximum year of 
tle rainfall and sun-spot cycle (the filth) to the second maximum 
in the sub-cycle of sun-spots in the eighth year. The ‘‘inter- 
mediate group” consists of the two seties of years on both sides 
ot the central maximum group, namely, the third ard tonrth 
ee cn the one side, and the ninth and tenth years on the otber 
side, 
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TABLE IE.—Cycle of Rainfall aud Sun-spots shown tn the 
Minimum, Intermediate, and Maximum Groups. 
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I regret that I have not the materials for showing the rainfall 
for Bombay and the Cape during the whole sixty-four years for 
which the returns exist for Madras. 

The other point on which I venture to trouble you at present 
has reference to a different class of atmospheric phenomena. I 
think that it may now be affirmed that a cycle of wind- 
disturbances exists and is coincident with, although slightly 
lagging behind, the cycle of sun-spots. M. Poéy called the 
attention of the French Académie des Sciences to this subject 
five years ago, and published, as far back as 1873, a list of hurri- 
canes in the West Indies from 1750 to 1873 in support of his 
views. Dr. Meldrum has worked out the same question, as 
regards the [East] Indian Ocean, with admirable patience and 
success, On the publication of my cycle of Madras rainfall it 
struck Mr. Henry jeula, Honorary Secretary to the late 
Statistical Committee at Lloyd’s, that the subject might have 
a practical bearing upon under-writing and marine risks. He 
collected from Lloyd’s Loss Book the statistics for the two last 
eleven-year cycles (1876-66, and 1865-55), the only ones for 
which materials were available ; and conjointly, we have 
tabulated the results. We found that the percentage of losses 
on registered vessels of the United kingdom was 17§ per cent. | 
greater during the two years of maximum sun-spots (the eleventh 
and first of the cycles) than during the two years of minimum 
sun-spots (the fifth and sixth of the cycles). In the same way we 
found that the percentage of the total losses (calculated on the 
eleven years) posted on Lloyd’s Loss Book was 15 per cent. 
greater during the two years of maximum than during the two 
years of minimum sun-spots. We further found that the increase 
and decrease of losses follows a cycle, clusely following (although 
for sufficient reasons somewhat lagging behind) the cycle of sun- 
spots. These results can be tested from the succeeding tables. 


TABLE Ii].—ercentage of Losses posted on Lloyd's Loss-Book, 
compared with the Eleven- Year Cycles of Sun-spots and of ' 
the Rainfall at Madras. 
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Dividing the eleven years as nearly as the number admits by i 


three, into a minimum, an intermediate, and a maximum group, 
we get the following results :— 
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TABLE I1V.—Fercentage of Losses posted on Lloyd's Loss-Book, 
compared with the Eleven- Year Cycles of Sun-spots and of the 
Rainfall at Madras. 
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Again, testing the cyclic coincidence, by taking the first four 
years, the middle or maximum four years, and the remainiag 
three years at the end, a similar result is obtained. 


TABLE V.—fercentage of Losses posted on Lloyd's Loss Book, 
compared with the Eleon-Year Cycles of Sun-spots and of the 
Rainfall at Madras. 
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I think, therefore, that we are justified in concluding that the 
periodicity observed by M. Poéy in the hurricanes of the 
Antilles, and by Dr, Meldrum in the cyclones of the Bay of 
Bengal is of such a character as to exercise a widespread effect 
upon the commerce of the world. How far these wind-dis- 
turbances may be eventually proved to be general throughout 
the earth’s atmosphere, or throughout any given belt of it, I am 
not yet prepared to offer an opinion. But that the practical 


! results of such wind-disturhances on maritime commerce are of 


ageneral character the foregoing tables now place beyond 
dispute. i 

In conclusion, I beg to caution fellow-workers that no really 
trustworthy results are to be obtained from the old vlan of 
jumbling together a number of unhomogeneous stations in a bag 
and shaking out averages. The true method is to take certain 


' yecognised factors in the rainfall, such as the monsoons, and to 


examine whether any common periodicity exists between the 
operation of these factors and the sunspots. ‘This is what I have 
aitempted to do for various paints around the great basin which 
stretches southwards from the bay of Bengal, and what Mr. 
Archibald has so carefully done in NATURE for Northern India. 
[am now conducting a similar inquiry into the American and 


’ Australian rainfall, but, as already stated, some time must elapse 


before the resnits can be presented. W. W. HoNnTER 
Allanton House, Lanarkshire, September 20 


The Discovery of the Satellites of Mars 


As some of the earlier newspaper accounts of Prof. [fall’s 


\ discovery of satellites of Mars are said to have produced, in some 
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quarters, an impression not fair to him, and as the same accounts 
may produce the same impression abroad, it seems proper to 
make the following statement :— 

When on the morning of August 17 Prof. Hall showed 
me his observations, the communication’ was purely con- 
fidential and friendly, and was not made either in the line 
of duty or because he failed to recognise the significance 
of his observations, or because any special skill he did not 
possess would aid in interpreting them. I suggested that, 
from the few measures he had made, it was possible to 
estimate the time of revolution of the satellite, if the object really 
were one ; andthus ventured the prediction that it would be 
hidden during most of the following night, but would reappear 
toward morning near the position in which it was seen the night 
before. The fulfilment of this prediction facilitate! the esta- 
blishment of the true character of the object, but, without it, an 
equally certain hold on the satellite would very soon have been 
obtained by Prof. Hallalone. The credit of sole discoverer is 
therefore due to him. SIMON NEWCOMB 


The Satellites of Mars 


Tr may interest some of the readers of NaTuRE to know that 
one of the recently-discovered satellites of Mars appears to have 
been certainly seen with the six-f.ot reflector at Parsonstown. 
My assistant writes me on the 17th instant :— 

**On the Sth instant (before receiving the Washington circular) 
TI suspected very strongly at 11°45 P.M, while using the six- 
foot, that a satellite was visible, following the disc, about 1} 
diameters. 1t appears now from the elements that it must have 
been the outer one. On the 15th instant, at 11°30 P.M., I saw 
it gee distinctly preceding the planet, however not well 
enough to measure it, asI lost it again after a couple of minutes, 
owing to the strong glare of Mars. Last night I saw it again, 
but only by glimpses, twice or three times.” 

The unfavourable weather prevented the satellites from being 
looked for between the 8th and 15th instant. 

I may add that it seems probable that the satellites might 
have been measurable on the 15th instant with the bright line 
micrometer had it not been in the maker’s hands. ‘The low 
meridian altitude of the planet (25° at Parsonstown as compared 
with 40° at Washington) is of course a serious drawback to 
observations at the former place. Rosse 

Yorkshire, September 20 


THE weather in this neighbourhood has been very unfavour- 
able for observation ever since the announcement of the discovery 
of two satellites of Mars. Last nizht, however (about 9.30), 
during little more than half-an-hour’s interval of clear sky, the 
air being extremely steady, and the planet beautifully defined, I 
sneceeded in seeing the outer satellite of the two. With the full 
aperture of my 18-inch silvered-glass equatorial reflector, and 
an ordinary achromatic eye-piece with a bar across the field 
hiding the planet, the satellite was but glimpsed occasionally ; 
with a single double-concave lens (power about 180) it was 
visinle, in spite of the brilliant light of the planet, JIad 1 not 
known its exact position, however, J question whether I should 
have seen it at all. It isa most difficult object. 

HENry Coorer Kry 

Stretton Rectory, Ilereford, September 19 


A Good Suggestion 


THE approaching meeting in London of librarians represent- 
ing the most important English, and, I believe, foreign, collections 
of books, makes the present a suitable time to offer suggestions 
as to the management of such collections. 

It has long seemed to me that an improvement might be 
made of a very simple nature, but capable of greatly increasing 
the working value of reference libraries, especially those of the 
first rank ; namely, to provide, somewhat as follows, for their 
being consulted by those who cannot personally visit them. 

Suppose that the anthorities of snch an institution as the 
British Museum or the Bodleian designate certain persons, not 
paid officers of the library, but known to its directors as well- 
educated, trustworthy, and acquainted with the resources of the 
particular library ; publishing the names and addresses of these 
gentlemen as wiliing, and believed to be competent, to under- 
take researches amongst the bouks for those who may write to 
them from a distance ; the official authorities assuming no actual 


responsibility for the work so done, but merely recommending 
the persons to do it; publishing at the same time a definite 
statement of the payment expected per day or hour by these 
persons. 

Often when one would desire to consult a great public library 
in a foreign land, or in a distant part of one’s own country, 
nothing short of a personal visit would be of use, but in very 
many cases it would be quite possible to obtain all that one 
desired by a simple business-like correspondence with a proper 
agent, Sometimes the question is merely whether such or such 
a book exists in the library, with perhaps an accurate copy of its 
title ; sometimes a special reference to a single page in an old 
and scarce scientific journal or set of transactions is to be veri-« 
fied ; sometimes a few paragraphs are to be copied in the exact 
words of the author ; sometimes a naine, date, or number is to 
be sought out ; sometimes a larger amount of work would be 
needed, but so definitely shaped out that instructions in writing 
could easily be given for it to an intelligent person on the spot. 
As it is, the consulting of such a distant library in person is often 
simply impossible, and even when possible, often involves such 
expense and delay as to make themselves seriously felt ; whereas 
by the plan proposed, the object in view might often be attained at 
a cost of time and money altogether trifling. In my own very small 
experience 1 once found it necessary to travel some 700 miles, 
losing three days, and spending about 7/., in order to refer to a 
book for about ten minutes, while directions for making the same 
search could have easily been put upon half a sheet of nate- 
paper, and carrying them out would have occupied a person 
living in the city in which the library was situated altogether not 
more than an hour or an hour and-a-half. 

In the neighbourhood of almost every large library competent 
men might readily be found to undertake such work as is 
suggested, and to whom the opportunity of increasing their 
income, or probably in time earning from this source alone a 
satisfactory income, would be welcome. The plan wonld admit 
of being carried ont npon a small or an extended scale ; a library 
of the third or fourth class might afford a field for a single man 
only, while one of the first class would be likely gradually to 
ealist the services of a number; if this were so sub-division of 
labour would be desirable, one person undertaking researches in 
natural history, another in mathematics, physics, or chemistry, 
another in classical learning, &c. 

While such work could not properly be done by the regular offi- 
cers of a public library, it would be important that the private indi- 
viduals who were to enter upon it should have tbe approval of, 
and should be recommended by, the library anthorities, who 
might also very properly fix the rate of payment, recommending 
only those who were willing to accept the rules laid down. 

This plan has at least the merit that it might be tested with 
very little trouble, risk, or disturbance of existing arrangements, 
I believe that even in England with great libraries situated at 
comparatively moderate distances from almost every one in the 
kingdom, it would prove a great convenience ; to persons placed 
as are those who live here in America, with no library of the first 
rank on this side of the ocean, and with hundreds of miles often 
separating one from the larger of even those libraries which do here 
exist, the boon of access by letter to the grearest collections ot 
the world would be inestimable. It would be in a new direction, 
and a noble one, carrying out the tendency of the most modern 
civilisation which looks to placing, as far as possible, the 
resources of the whole earth within the reach of him who lives 
at any one spot upon its surface Mio Wilts, Wilweteione 

University of Virginia, Setember 5 


Some of the Troubles of John O'Toole respecting 
Potential Energy ! 


il. 


B.—fotential E., as meaning ‘energy related lo Potential 
Functions.” 


WE now pass to the second meaning of ‘potential E.” 
It happens, by a most singular and uofortuuate coincidence, that 
this class of E. can very well be called by that title for a reason 
quite distinct from that which we have been deprecating. The 
idea of the potential function, or briefly, potential, was first 
formed and thus named by Green. It has no reference whatever 
to exi-ting in possibility ; it is concerned with present potency 
or power; and it happens that potential E. of unit of mass may 


T Continued from p. 441. 
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be very appropriately so termed by some physicists as being E, 
of potential, or rather E. of difference of potential, or E. which 
is the complement of potential. This is evidently sometimes in 
the minds of our teachers: indeed, Clerk Maxwell directly tells 
us! that this is one sense in which the title is suitable ; he calls 
it a ‘‘very felicitous expression,’ because it has the two differ- 
ently applicable meanings we have mentioned. 

7. Here, then, is our next gravamen. These two characters 
of this type of E, are quite heterogeneous and unconnected, 
Now a simple name can only refer to one character of a person 
or thing ; and if it happens, by accident, that the word that 
constitutes the name has two quite different meanings or refer- 
ences, and that both are applicable to the person or thing, if we 
mentally apply them both to that individual, we are guilty 
of a sort of punning or verbal skylarking ; as if for instance we 
should call Mr. Smith an upright man on account both of his 
erect carriage and of his moral probity. This is had enough; 
but fucther, the two characters which might be implied in the 
name *‘ potential E.” are not merely heterogencous ; they are 
mutually incompatible ; they cannot be put together into the 
same complex idea, at least by ordinary mortals. Surely there 
is no occasion to stop to prove this. 

It is evident that the majority of our teachers fec] this and the 
preceding inconveniences themselves. And I confess that ] am 
now going to bring against them a more serious accusation than 
that of merely using unsuitable language. There is a most 
singular and apparently significant omission to he noticed in 
nearly all the manuals, referring to this subject, into which I 
have Inoked ; we have already alluded to this. 

8. But we must take this opportunity of numbering it as the 
eighth of our gravamina. It is this, while teaching us about the 
different classes of FE. and telling us that one is called “potential, ’” 
they abstain from telling us why it is so called! This omission 
is so remarkable, in itself, as occurring in books intended to 
impart instruction, and so unlike the ordinary behaviour of our 
doctors, that there must be some very particular reason for it. A 
single person might make this omission by pure accidental inad- 
vertence ; but when a numher of persons do so it cannot be thus 
accounted for. There is no explanation but this—that they 
perceive the botherations connected with this confounded, I 
mean confounding, name, ‘‘ potential E.,” and rather than 
acknowledge how matters stand, and own themselves to blame, 
they try to slur the thing over by giving no meaning of the name 
at all, Rankine, indeed,? just alludes to the la-t meaning of 
«potential E.,” which refers to its connection with potential 
(function) ; but that is all; not a word about the incongmity 
between it and his own original meaning, just as if none existed 
Clerk Maxwell, however, as we have just seen, boldly takes the 
bull by the horns, and tries to make both himselt and us believe 
that he is delighted with this Janus-like name and wth the com- 
pounding of its two incompatible meanings. It so happens that 
the writings of that distinguished physicist contain as stnking an 
illustration as could be conceived of the inconvenience of the 
ambiguity of this ‘‘ very felicitous expression.”” We have already 
mentioned it, but with a different object in view. Having teald 
us in one place that “‘ potential FE.” is ‘*the E. which the system 
has not in actual possession,” he also tells us elsewhere ? that ‘ the 
leaden weight of a clock when it is wound up has potenial E., 
which it loses as it descends.” The weight set--to and works 
with E., which it has not in possession, but only has the power 
to acquire, and which it loses the power of acquirmg!!4 Inthe 
first statement he was thinking of the first meaning uf potential 
E. and in the second statement ef the other meaning. 

It might be said that if we discard the first meaning of 
‘potential E.” on account of its intrinsic wrongness, we shall, 
at the same time, abolish this last difficulty, which arises from 
its relation with the second meaning, and that this second mean- 
ing, which is admittesly good 27 zéself, will then have nothing 
against it. But in the tirst place the associations of the name 
‘*poiential E.” with the first meaning are too strong to be easily 
got rid cf, It would be all but impossible to retain the word 
and confine it strictly to the second meaning, 

9. But besides, ‘‘ potential I.” in this second meaning, though 

* «* Heat,” p ox; “ Matter and Motien,” p. 81:—" Potential E —A very 
felicitous expression, since it not only sigifies the F, which the system has 
not in actual possession, but only has the power to scqu re, but it also indi- 
cates its connection with what has been called (on other grounds) Ihe Poten- 
tial Function. ” 

2 Phil, Mag., February, 1867. 

3 ‘Theory ot Heat," p 28:. : 


4 We have already seen abave, that the weight never acquires more 
than a quite insensible amount of ‘‘actual E.," so called. 
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good in itself, has inconveniences independent of this when 
applied as I helieve it universally is, to E. conceived of as exist- 
ing in ¢he dody moved ; for potential (function) does not appertain 
to the dody moved, but entirely to the /ovce concerned, 


C.—Sotential E., as meaning *‘ Enerey of Potency.” 


As to the third meaning of ‘potential E.,” it has been 
said (and indeed Rankine may have had this in view in one 
place !) that it need not be taken to imply anything more than 
E. of potency or power without reference to Potential (function) 

to. But according to this, ‘* potential E.” would mean the 
power of doing work which consists in power ; and it would be 
as great a tautology as ‘ umbrageous shades.” 

tr. And again, if it be the special distinction of one class of 
E. that it is E. of potency it necessarily follows that the other 
class, observe the so-called ac'ual E, is 2, of tmpotency! 

12, And besides, there is the same incompatibility between 
this meaning, C, and meaning A, as there is between B and Aé 


As to the whereabouts of Potential Energy. 


We shall now pass from the perplexities connected with this 
unlucky name, ‘* potential E.” ta consider the behaviour of our 
teachers towards the thing itself. It will conduce to clearness 
to drop this name now, since our objections are no longer directed 
against 7/, and adopt anather very common one for the same 
thing, viz., ‘FE. of pasition,” 

13. The E. of position is usually regarded and spoken of as 
belonging to, or heing 7 the dody in qnestion which may be 
abont to move and acquire FE. of motion. This puzzles poor P. 
terribly ; not only on account of the difficulty of grasping the 
thing mentally and of putting any clear meaning into it. but also 
because the doctors, both individually and collectively, often 
display such curious inconsistency respecting it, 

But before proceeding to consider directly the undesirableness 
of this way of viewing E. of position, let us observe that it is the 
canse of all the above perplexities, which, indeed, seems to be 
sufficient objec ion to it ; and let us endeavour to find out why 
the doctors should have had recourse thereto. 

The physicists having determined, for the reasons below, 
to talk of this E of position as being in the bady, and that bady 
being just the same (and, when regarded as attracted or repelled, 
as is u-nally done, equally inert) in whatever position it stands, 
it becomes necessary to provide for this by a litde ingenious 
dodge ; for such the phrase ‘‘potential F.,” as now generally 
used, really is. ‘* Potential E.” plays the same part as a con- 
juror’s empty case or shape, which is made to represent some 
solid object which is really lying elsewhere, or is perhaps actually 
doing duty there. Our physical pre>tidigitateurs tell poor P. 
that this E. is ‘in the boty,” that the body ‘Aas it,” that 
the body ‘‘ possesses it,” with other simi’ar expressions. But 
what is it that they are presenting to him ali the time? “Potential 
E.,” which sounds to him very fine, and which he thinks must 
be something very serviceable, but which is in reality only an 
empty shape, for it is ‘‘E. which the body 2as xot in actual 
possession ’?!! They have adopted the precise inverse of the 
famous device emploved by Ulysses when he told Polyphemus 
that his name was Odris. We have mentioned and reckoned 
this grievance already, on its own account ; we have returned to 
it now only to show how the present one necessitates the use of 
this delusive name ‘‘ potential FE.” 

Why then is it that our écachers (save the mark !) wish thus to 
make-hclieve that they have got their E. o position in the body? 
The principal reason is this—They have to keep straight with 
the me'aphysici:ns, In these days it is generally perceived that 
we should, as much as possible, avoid treating force as an 
objective something When eneigy does not come prominently 
fo: ward into discussion they can use the same forms of expression 
about force as their grandfathers did, though intending them 
only assuch. The term ‘‘ force” is “very useful,” in that ‘*it 
enables us to abbreviate statements which would otherwise be 
long and tedious ;” and no harm is done by using it when the 
necessary reservation as to its heing only a convenient mode of 
speech is known to undeilie all the statements and discussion. 
But when Energy, which mu-t he taken as real and objective in 
some sense, is the subject of their talk, they become extra 
cautious, and, fearing to put this cbjective affair into non-objec- 


X © Encyclop, Brit.” (1857), vol. xiv., article * Mechanics.” 

2 In Nicholl’s ‘Cyclop. of Phys. Sciences” potential E. is said to mean 
E. of @ power or force, but it is easy to see that this does not mend the 
matter atall, Asa distinguishing tite itimphes that a moving body has 
no force nor power. no ‘‘power of performing work,” that is to say no E. 
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tive force, or tension, or stress, they are driven to thrust it into 
the body, notwithstanding the perplexities and contradictions 
caused by so doing, and notwithstanding the painful necessity 
incurred thereby of hoodwinking poor P. in the above manner, 
and endeavouring to hoodwink the metaphysicians. But there 
is really no reason why force with the saving reservation should 
not be introduced as freely into the discu:sion of E. as into 
other questions of dynamics ; and the physicists often do intro- 
duce it thereinto ; but then, when frightened at what they have 
done, tbey will silently withdraw it again. All the inconsistencies 
of the doctors, and their capriciously varying moods of freedom 
and shyness respecting ‘‘ force,” and their stepping up and down 
from one platform of thought to another, perplex poor P. beyond 
measure. He knows nothing but what they tell him; and he 
dares not attribute his difficulties to anything but either the 
abstruseness of the subject or his own stupidity. 

But probably there was another motive, also, for this melan- 
choly idea of putting the E. of position into the body, viz, the 
desire for simplicity of arrangement. Since E. is E. and the 
kinetic E. is undeniably in the body, it would seem to be an 
orderly proceeding to put the other there too. But this would 
be as if a methodical housekeeper should keep her coals and her 
blankets in the same ‘‘hole” because they are both warming 
apparatus, though in very different ways. And hesides, we 
shall find that whatever may be the gain in this respect in putting 
both the types of E. into the body, it is outweighed by a certain 
loss of true correspondence and clear analogy, which will be 
mentioned farther on. 

We now come to the more direct consideration of the merits 
of this procedure of putting the E. of position into the body. 
Let us begin with an interesting little illustration of its character. 
It is the ordinary and legitimate mode of expression to say that 
when a stone is projected vertically upwards, the gravitational 
attraction between the earth and stone draws the stone down again 
and gives itthe kinetic E. with which it strikes the earth. And the 
gravitation attraction is usually and conveniently conceived and 
spoken of as being all the earth’s: and the stone is usually 
regarded as being simply attracte?. Every doctor will frequently 
speak tbus; and nevertheless he will alsc, and sometimes in the 
same breath,! tell us that it is the stove, say at the highest point 
of its ascent, that has FE. of position due to its height from the 
ground. So then the connecting attractive force, which is to do 
the work of drawing the stone down again, and which is therefore 
one factor of the E. present, is regarded as being in the earth, 
but the E. as being in the stone! This is ove way no doubt of 
teaching poor YP. the difference between force and E! Take 
another illustration. Some of our foremost doctors ? tell us that 
when a bow is drawn and about to discharge the arrow or the 
bolt it is the arrow or the bolt that has E. of position ; in this 
they have at least the merit of consistency. Poor P. generally 
feels that this conveys no distinct idea at all to his mind; of 
course he dares not thing it wrong. Then he finds other doctors * 
who tell him (though in so doing they are inconsistent + with 
themselves) that in this case the FE. is in the bow. What is to 
be done now? Is this distracting E. of position ‘‘like a bird so 
that it can be both here and there at the same time ”? Or are the 
doctors on one side—how shall we write it—-wrong? At any 
rate, since the doctors differ, poor P. must needs choose for 
himself, and in order to escape the above perplexities and also 
for the following reasons, he elccts to conceive of the E. of 
position as not in the hody but in the force or forces concerned 
which are at least virtually there ; it being an ulterior and quite 
another question, what is force ? 

The discussion is of course now, as it has been all along, on'y 
as to modes of conception or of expression, and not as to the 
science of our doctors. All agree that if you spexd LL. against 
the resistance of the inertia of a mass ia giving it velocity or 
acceleration, you have bestowed your E. on the inertia of that 
body, you have transferred your E. to that inertia. So, in exact 
correspondence and analogy, if you spend E. against the resist- 
ance of the gravitation attraction, for instance, in raising a stone 
to a certain heigbt you have bestowed your E. on that 


T Clerk Maxwell's ‘' Heat,” p. 281 bottom ; see Willson’s ‘‘ Dynamics,” 


1» T47~ ‘ " 
ue £.g. Balfour Stewart, ‘ Cons. of E.,” p. 25 (but see his ‘Elem. Phys., 

. 106). 
E 3 Tait, ‘Recent Advances,” p. 18; Willson, “‘ Dynamics,” p. 273. ; 

4 The inconsistency is startlingly exh bited in a single sentence ‘or which 
two docters are responsible, Uns. Univ.." p itt, “the potential E of a 
raised weight or bent sprirg.” If the potential K. is in ether one of these it 
cannot be inthe other, We have the same ina single sentence in J’homson 
and Tait, p. 178 (two doctors, again, responsible) ; also in Tait’s Glasgow 
lecture. 
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attraction, you have transferred your E. to gravity. That 
attraction was beforehand pulling at the stone as hard as it 
could ; but it had no power of doing work, according to the 
definition of work, z.¢., it had no energy according to the defini- 
tion of E. You have given it E., or the power of performing 
work by affording it the condition necessary for its doing work, 
viz., space to work through. Why will not the doctors say this 
in so many words, when they do say it virtually in various forms ? 
From Newton down they tell us this, that the work done bya 
force is fs (s being the space through which the force acts) ; 
but the work done is the measure of the preceding E. or power 
which of course the force had of doing that work ; why then 
will they scarcely ever say that the E. of a force is /s (5 being 
now the space through which he force will have opportunity of 
acting)? When they do say in substance what we want them to 
say, they avoid most carefully the direct clear statement of it in 
so many words.! ‘*This kind of E. [potential] depends upon 
the work which the forces of the system would do if the parts of 
the system were to yield to the action of those forces.” That, 
of course, means precisely the same as the following, which, how- 
ever, expresses the thing more directly. This kind of E. 
(potential) is the E. which the forces of the system possess in 
consequence of the possible displacements of the parts of the 
system under the action of those forces. Tait himself, both in his 
Glasgow lecture and in his ‘‘ Recent Advances,” tells us that 
a wound up spring or bent bow has potentialE. Clerk Maxwell 
tells us the same. If so we have a right to speak of the energy 
of the gravitation attraction. In a certain respect the cases are 
different, but not so as to affect the present point. 

This, our putting of the E. of position into the forces, instead 
of into the body or bodies, does not, of course, exf/azs the action 
any more than the other does, but it gives a conception (pro- 
visional, if you like) which is much clearer and in detter 
analogy, and, as we have said, free from all the above-recounted 
confusions. Moreover, the expression ‘*E, of a force” has the 
great advantage of keeping before the mind of poor P. the fact 
that force and energy are not the same, a distinction which he is 
slow to apprehend, and which it is of the utmost importance to 
him that he should get proper hold of. 

And now that we have got our E. of position into its most 
convenient seat, what shall we call it, and how shall we speak 
of itsaction? We cannot be dreadfully wrong if we call it by 
a name suggested by an expression of Helmholtz; let it be 
“* Bnercy of Tension.” Does it not seem more logical to desig- 
nate it by its essential characteristic than by what is only a 
condition though an indispensable one ; for this latter we do when 
we call it E. of position or configuration. And as to its action let 
us say that when E. is being, as it is usually expressed, transformed 
from potential to actual E., or zee versd, it is transferred from 
the forces to the bodies of the system, or zice versd. If these 
expressions are unsuitable and erroneous, then let every one abstain 
from language which is precisely tantamount to them. But our 
doctors do not do this; and it fortifies us greatly in the belief 
that we are right to know that our doctors, when they are quite 
themselves, say the very same in substance, though not in so 
many words. On the other hand, if these expressions recom- 
mend themselves to us, let us use them boldly and consistently 
without mincing matters. Deschanel seems to have been on 
the point of using them in one place.* However, the fear of his 
confréres suddenly rose before his eyes, and having written (or 
his translator for him) the word ‘‘ transferred,” he stops short 
without telling us frem what and to what the transference is 
made; he leaves us to complete for ourselves the sense of the 
passage, which clearly is that the transference is from the forces 
to the bodies, and vice versd. A 

Poor Publius and myself have several other complaints to 
make ; but probably we have said enough to excite the sympathy 


of all considerate persons. ‘ 
Dublin Re 


New Electric Lights 


UnpEr the above title Mr. Munro describes, in NATURE, 
vol. xvi. p. 422, M. Lodighin’s device for an electric light. 
This is no novelty but a simple repetition of an invention made 


1 ‘The only exception that I remember to have seen is Se ee 


h, by Rankine himself, the inventor of Em fosse. Say 
Pehle. 3853, He says, “R. of gravitation ;” and in ‘Encycl. Brit., 


vol. xiv., ‘ Mechanics,” he speaks ot the E. of an effort. 
2“ Nat. Phil,” p. 79 
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by Mr, Starr, a young American, and patented in this country 
under the title of “ King’s Patent Electric Light,” specification 
enrolled March 25, 1846. An acconnt of it, with drawings, 
may be found in the Avechanic’s Alacazinc, Avril 25, 1846, 
p. 312. To this are appended some editorial remarks in which 
the novelty of the invention was at that date dispnted. Those 
who care to follow the subject further may find a letter of mine 
replying to this editorial criticism in the A/echanie’s Afacasine ot 
May 9, 1846, p. 348. 

I constructed a large hattery and otherwise assisted Mr. Starr 
in his experiments on this light. The ‘ wick,” as Mr. Munro 
aptly calls it, was a stick of gas retort carbon, like that pictured 
(NATURE, p, 423), excepting that it was affixed to supports of 
porcelain in order to remedy the fracture which occurred to onr 
first apparatus in which the carbon stick was rigidly held in 
metallic forceps. Thus the improvement of M. Kosloff was 
also anticipated. 

The lamp-glass was a thick barometer tube about thirty-six 
inches long, with its upper end blown ont to form a large buth 
or expanded chamber, The carbon and its connections were 
mounted in this with a platinnm wire passing throngh and sealed 
into the upper closed and expanded end 6f the tube. 

The whole of the tube was then filled with mercury and 
inverted in a reservoir, and thns the carbon stick, &c., were left 
ina Torricellian vacmmm. The current was passed by connect- 
ing the electrodes of the battery with the mercury (into which a 
wire from the lower end of the carbon dipped) and with the 
upper platinum wire respectively, A beautiful steady light was 
produced accompanied with a very curions result which at the 
time we could not explain, viz., a fall of the mercury to about 
half its barometrical height and the formation within the tube of 
an atmosphere containing carbonic acid. 

T have now little donbt that this was due to the combustion of 
some of the carbon by means of the oxygen occluded within 
itself. 

In pointing out this anticipation of M. Lodighin’s invention I 
do not assume or suppose that any piracy has been perpetrated. 
It is one of those repetitions of the same idea which are of such 
common occurrence and which cost the re-inventor and his 
friends a vast amonnt of trouble and expense that might be saved 
if they knew what had been done before. 

I may add that the resnlt of our battery experiments was to 
convince; Mr. Starr that a magneto-electric arrangement should 
be used as the source of power in electric illumination ; and 
that he died suddenly in Birmingham in 1846, while constructing 
a magnetic battery with a new armature which, theoretically, 
appeared a great improvement on those nsed at that date. Of 
its practical merits J am nnable to speak. 

Twickenham, September 18 W. MATTIEV WILLIAMS 


Serpula Parallela 


Two or three years ago I read somewhere that Serpula 
farallda of M‘Coy is probably a vitreous sponge. Can any 
of your teaders give me a reference for this? I wish to give 
the authority for this happy suggestion to which Mr. Young and 
T referred last year. JoHN YounG 

Glasgow University, September 19 


HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE BALTIC 


E learn from the Stockholm Mya Dagligt Allehanda 

that during the month of July last a hydrographical 
survey of the Baltic was carried out by two vessels 
belonging to the Swedish navy, which were placed for 
this purpose at the disposal of the Swedish Royal Academy 
of Sciences for a month. A grant of about 550/, is 
intended to cover the expenses of three such expeditions. 
The whole of the Baltic, from a line drawn from Arendal 
to Jutland to the head of the Gulf of Bothnia and from 
the Swedish coast on the one side to the Finnish, Russian, 
German, Danish, and Norwegian on the other, was 
examined for temperature and salinity along thirty-four 
lines, measuring together more than 23,000 English miles, 
and including 200 stations. At every such station the 
temperature and salinity of the sea water were ascertained 
at the surface and at several different depths down to the 
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bottom, about 1,800 different determinations of teim- 
perature having been made and a_ corresponding 
number of samples of water obtained. The nature 
of the bottom has also been ascertained by instru- 
ments which brought up samples not only from the 
surface of the bottom, but also from a variable depth, 
occasionally several feet, under it. The plan of this 
survey, which is said to be the most complete that has 
yet been made for its special objects, the determination 
of the salinity and temperature, was drawn up and 
carried out by Prof. F, L, Ekman. New instruments for 
taking samples of sea-water at different depths were 
employed, and as the temperature of t e water did not 
undergo any perceptible alteration during the time 
required for getting it to the surface, for every sample 
that was obtained, the temperature of the depth from 
which it was raised was ascertained simultaneously, 
without any great loss of time. The survey shows the 
Baltic and the Gulf of Bothria to consist of three strata, 
differing greatly in temperature, and often very sharply 
defined, viz., an upper stratum, which is warmed during 
the summer by the heat of the sun to a pretty high 
temperature, a lower, in which the cold of winter still 
prevailed to a great extent, and under the latter still 
another of a somewhat higher temperature than the 
intermediate stratum, the third stratum being of great 
thickness where the depth was considerable. In the 
Gulf of Bothnia, as in Skagerack and Kattegat, on the 
other hand, the temperature diminished steadily in pro- 
portion to the depth, as is commonly the case in the 
ocean, The uppermost summer-warm stratum of water 
was found to be of variable thickness at different places 
in the Baltic ; at some it was scarcely perceptible at the 
period of observation. This and other peculiarities will 
probably be explained in the course of the working out of 
the observations which is now proceeding. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE SATURNIAN SATELLITE HYPERION.-—The fol- 
lowing ephemeris of this satellite for the next period of 
absence of moonlight is founded upon the elements 
calculated by Prof. Asaph Hall, of Washington, from his 
measures in 1875. Though limited to dates when Saturn 
may be observed while the moon is absent, probably her 
presence, except when very near the planet, is less an 
impediment to viewing so faint an object than the 
unavoidable proximity of the planet itself. 


At toh. Greenwich M.T. 
Pos. Dist. Pos, Dist. 
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An ephemeris of the five inner satellites of Saturn, by 
Mr, Marth, appears in No. 2,154 of the Astvonomische 
Nachrichten, Jt is elaborately compiled, but this the first 
portion, extending to September 20, only reached this 
country on the dare of its expiration. It isto be regretted 
that a work of this interest involving so much care and 
trouble in its preparation, should not have been in the 
hands of astronomers earlier; it is not the first instance 
of unfortunate delay in the publication of communications 
of immediate utility in this periodical of late. 


THE NEw Comet (1877, I1V.).—A first approximation 
to the orbit of the faint comet discovered at Marseilles on 
the 14th inst. calculated by Mr. Hind upon M. Coggia’s 
observation on that date, and observations at Leipsic by 
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Prof. Bruhns, and Strasburg by Prof. Winnecke on the 
17th and 18th respeciively, gives the following elements :— 


Perihelion Passage, September 6°4104 Greenwich M.T. 


Longitude of the Perihelion it 47 45 True equinox, 


35 Ascending Node... 251 45 50 Sept. 16, 
Inclination to Ecliptic 78 35 58 
Log. Perihelion Distance © 198252 


Mouion—retrograde. 


The middle observation is represented with errors of 
+ 7” in longitude and — 2” in Jatitude. 

A few computed positions are subjoined, but they are 
to be regarded only as rough ones :— 


At r2h. G.M.T. R.A. N.P.D. Distance from 


iS oo 4 the earth. 

Sept. 26 § 21 52 45 99 ... 1655 
ane § 19 34 a5 OlOmeeeO22 
1 BO 817 4 46 244 ... 17588 
Octy 2 8 14 21 AT Size SSH. 
A Ae ee Ouellet Al APE con WSS) 
‘ (Ge ts) ba (hy 48 248 1486 


According to the above orbit the comet will remuin 
visible for many weeks, approaching the earth, though 
receding from the sun, as it descends to the node; the 
intensity of light, however, is not likely to much exceed 
twice its actual amount. The elements do not present a 
striking similarity to those of any comet previously com- 
puted. 

It is the fourth comet newly discovered in the present 
year, the others having been found (1) by M. Borrelly, 
February 8 ; (2) by Prof. Winnecke, April 5 ; and (3) by 
Mr. Swift on April 11. D’Arrest’s comet of short period, 
which bas been observed on its fourth return, is to be 
added to these, and as this comet is still in a position to 
be observed with our larger instruments a few places are 
subjoined :— 

At Paris Noon. 


RaA NEED: Distance from 
h. m. 5 a ‘ the carth. 
Sept. 29 451 2 &9 56°4 1425 
Ochs 4 51 12 90 326 17416 
m 4 50 44 gt 85 1"409 
» Ht 449 41 gt 43°5 I 403 
m 2S 448 2 92 17°3 1 398 


FAMINES AND SHIPWRECKS 


HE following letter from Dr. Balfour Stewart appeared 
in the 77wzes of Saturday last :— 


] have read with much interest your various articles 
on Dr. Hunter’s researches into the Madras rainfall and 
the possible connection of famines with sun-spots, and I 
perceive from the letter in your columns of yesterday by 
Mr. Henry Jeula, of Lloyd’s, that he has found most 
shipwrecks during periods of maximum solar activity. 

J consider it a fortunate thing for science that the 
physics of the sun are now judged of sufficient importance 
to occupy the attention of the leading journal, inasmuch 
as the duty ol the man of science is rather quietly to con- 
tinue investigaring than to endeavour to force prominently 
before the public the results of his work. 

It has been recognised now for several years that in 
this particular case of shipwreck as in others the study of 
solar physics must ultimately lead to results of national 
importance. In illustration of this 1 may quote froma 
lecture delivered by Mr. Lockyer in October, 1872 
(* Solar Physics,” p. 423) :— 

“Mr. Meldrum, a distinguished meteorologist, who 
lives, not in the temperate zones of the earth, where the 
meteorological conditions are irregular, but in the torrid 
zone, where regular meteorological phenomena, and 
among them cyclones, abound, tells us that it is no longer 
correct to merely associate cyclones with the tropics. He 
tells us that the whole question of cyclones is a question 
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of solar activity, and that if we write down in one column 
the number of cyclones in any given year and in another 
column the number of sunspots in any given year, there 
will be a strict relation between them—many sun-spots, 
many hurricanes ; few sun-spots, few hurricanes. Only 
this morning I have received a letter from Dr. Stewart, 
who tells me that Mr. Meldrum has since found that what 
is true of the storms which devastate the Indian Ocean 
is true of the storms which devastate the West Indies ; 
and, on referring to the storms of the Indian Ocean, Mr. 
Meldrum points out that at those years where we have 
been qtietly mapping the sun-spot maxima the harbours 
were filled with wrecks, vessels coming in disabled from 
every part of the great Indian Ocean. Now that surely 
is something worth considering, because, if we can 
manage to get at these things, to associate them in some 
way with solar activity, so that there can be no mistake 
about it, the power of prediction—that power which 
would be the most useful one in meteorology, if we could 
only get at it—would be within our grasp.” 

I will, with your permission, make a few remarks on 
the present position of the problem and on the scientific 
policy for the future which this position naturally suggests. 
In the first place, what are the facts? Without the sun, 
the atmosphere of our earth would be as dead and in- 
active as a cotton mill without fire in its boiler. As in 
the case of such a mill, the work done will depend upon 
the strength of the furnace fire, so that if the fire be 
variable the work will vary with it. As regards our earth, 
we know, to beyin with, of two distinct periods of meteo- 
rological variation. The one of these is due to the change 
of apparent position of the sun in the heavens caused by 
the earth’s rotation, and its length is one day. The other 
is due to a similar change caused by the earth’s revolu- 
tion, and its length is one year. If the sun were intrinsi- 
cally constant we should not be justified in Iooking for 
any other variation (unless we attribute some influence to 
the moon); but if the sun be variable in its power we are 
led to look for a corresponding variation in terrestrial 
activity. Now we know that the sun is a variable factor. 
At certain periods his disc is absolutely free from spots, 
while at others it is studded with these curious objects. 
On these last occasions we have other lines of evidence, 
which lead us to believe in the intense activity of the sun, 
or, in the forcible language once used by the late Sir J. 
Herschel to myself, the solar pot seems then to be boiling 
very rapidly, If we are to reason by analogy at all, the 
terrestrial pot must follow the solar one, and occurrences 
denoting a deficiency of energy, such as periodical famines, 
depending on local failures of vegetable food, will be 
grouped round years of deficient solar activity, while 
other occurrences, depending on great energy, such as 
cyclones and shipwrecks, will rather follow the periods of 
maximum solar activity. I have taken two instances 
(famines and cyclones), but I might have taken others of 
a more recondite nature, such as the phenomena of terres- 
trial magnetism, concerning which | believe I am justified 
in stating that those who work at this branch of science 
are satisfied that a decided effect has been traced to the 
variability of the sun as a cause. 

It is quite right that men of science who are pursuing 
other branches of inquiry, that statesmen who have to 
utilise the teachings of science lor the benefit of nations, 
and, permit me to add, editors of powerful journals like 
your own, should wish that the proof might be of a more 
absolutely convincing kind than that which has satisfied 
the workers that they are on the right way. At present 
the problem has not been pursued on a sufficiently large 
scale or in a sufficient number of places. In fine, if the 
attack is to be continued, the skirmishers should give way 
to heavy guns, and these should be brought to bear 
without delay now that the point of attack is known. 

There are, of course, two ways of treating the problem. 
The evidence may be pronounced insufficient and the 
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workers stopped, when the research will gradually die out 
from want of support. On the other hand, if, as you, Sir, 
admit, we are on a track of a discovery which will in time 
enable us to foretell the cycle of droughts, public opinion 
should demand that the investigation be prosecuted with 
redoubled vigour and under better conditions. 

My object in writing this letter is to express a hope 
that your powerful influence may not be wanting in 
furtherance of a branch of inquiry from which I, as an 
individual worker in it, am undoubtedly of opinion that 
the greatest national benefit must in time arise. If fore- 
warned be forearmed, then such a research will ultimately 
conduce to the saving of life both at times of maximum 
and minimum sun-spot frequency. 

Owens College, Manchester, September 20 


PROF, ADAMS ON LEVERRIER'S PLANETARY 
THEORIES 

epee following admirable statement concerning Le- 
verrier’s more recent work was made on the occasion 

of the presentation of the gold i-edal of the Astronomical 

Society, in February, last year, to him by Prof. J. C. 

Adams, the president. It will be read with a mournful 

interest at the present time :— 

It isnot many years since our medal was awarded to 
M. Leverrier for his theories and tables of the four 
planets nearest the sun, viz., Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
and Mars. Long before this he had been occupied with 
the larger planets, but before proceeding further wth 
their theories he found it necessary to establish on solid 
foundations the theory of the motion of the earth, on 
which all the rest depend, and this again naturally led 
him to investigate the theories of the three nearer planets 
which, with the earth, constitute the inferior portion of 
the planetary system. 

Ly the comparison of these theories with obser- 
vations, M. Leverrier was led to two interesting results. 
He found that in order to bring the theories of Mercury 
and Mars into accordance with observation, it was neces- 
sary and sufficient to increase the secular motion of the 
perihelion of Mercury, and also the secular motion of the 
perihelion of Mars. 

Hence M. Leverrier inferred that there existed on 
the one hand, in the neighbourhood of Mercury, and on 
the other, in the neighbourhood of Mars, sensible 
quantities of matter the action of which had not been 
taken into account, 

This conclusion has been verified with respect to 
Mars, The matter which had not been considered, turns 
out to belong to the earth itself, the mass of which had 
been taken too small, having been derived from too small 
a value of the solar parallax. A similar increase of the 
mass of the earth is indicated by the theory of Venus, 
and a coresponding increase of the solar parallax is 
likewise derived from the lunar equation in the motion of 
the sun. 

With respect to Mercury, a similar verification has 
not yet taken place, but the theory of the planet has 
been established with so much care, and the transits of 
the planet across the sun furnish such accurate obser- 
vations, as to leave no doubt of the reality of the phe- 
nomenon in question; and the only way of accounting 
for it appears to be to suppose, with M. Leverrier, the 
existence of several minute planets, or of a certain quan- 
tity of diffused matter circulating about the sun within 
the orbit of Mercury. 

The results which M. Leverrier had thus obtained 
from his researches on the motions of the inferior planets 
added to the interest with which he now entered upon 
similar researches on the system of the four great planets 
which are the most distant from the sun. Such researches 
might furnish information respecting matter hitherto un- 
known existing in the neighbourhood of these planets. 
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Possibly they might afford indications of the existence of 
a planet beyond Neptune, and at any rate they would 
provide materials which would facilitate future discoveries. 

As 1 shall have occasion to explain later on, the 
theories of the mutual disturbances of the larger planets 
are far longer and more complicated than those of the 
smaller, so that all that M. Leverrier had yet done might 
be almost regarded as merely a prelude to what still re- 
mained to be done. Increased difficulties, however, far 
from deterring, seemed rather to stimulate him to greater 
exertions. 

On May 20, 1872, M. Leverrier presented to ‘the 
Academy an elaborate memoir, containing the first part 
of his researches on the theories of the four superior 
planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Urinus, and Neptune. This 
memoir contains an investigation of the disturbances 
which each of these planets suffers from the action of the 
remaining three. Throughout this investigation the de- 
velopment of the disturbing function, as well as that of 
the inequalities of the elements is given in an algebraical 
form, in which everything which varies with the time is 
represented by a general symbol, so that the expressions 
obtained hold good for any time whatever. Thus the 
eccentricities and inclinations, the longitudes of the peri- 
helion and of the nodes are all left in the condition of 
variables, The mean parts of the major axes, which 
suffer no secular variations, are alone treated as given 
numbers, 

At the end of the résumé of the contents of this 
memoir, given in the Comptes Rendus, M. Leverrier lays 
down the following almost appalling programme of the 
work still remaining to be done. 

It would be necessary, he says,— 

1. To calculate the formule, and to reduce them into 
provisional tables. 

2. To collect all the exact observations of the four 
planets, and to discuss them afresh, in order to refer their 
positions to one and the same system of co-ordinates, 

3. By means of the provisional tables, to calculate the 
apparent positions of the planets for the epochs of the 
observations, 

4. To compare the observed with the calculated 
positions, to deduce the corrections of the elliptic ele- 
ments of the four planets, and to examine whether the 
agreement is then perfect. 

5. In the contrary case, to find the causes of the dis- 
crepancy between theory and observation. 

Extensive as is this programme, it has already been 
completely carried out as regards the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn, and partly so as regards Uranus and Neptune. 

Having received from the Academy the most effectual 
cncouragement to pursue his researches, M. Leverrier 
lost no time in bringing them gradually to completion, so 
that they might become available for practical use, 

Accordingly, on August 26, 1872, he presented to the 
Academy a memoir containing a complete determination 
of the mutual disturbances of Jupiter and Saturn, and 
thus serving as a base for the theories of both these 
planets, which are closely connected with each other, 

Again, on November 11, 1872, he presented his deter- 
mination of the secular variations of the elements of the 
orbits of the four planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
ineptune. These variations are mutually dependent on 
each other, and must be treated simultaneously. Their 
determination consequently involves the solution of sixteen 
differential equations, which are very complicated in form, 
and can only be integrated by repeated approximation. 

This part of the work forms a necessary preliminary 
to the treatment of the theory of any one of these planets 
in particular, 

On March 17, 1873, M. Leverrier presented to the 
Academy the complete theory of Jupiter ; and on July 14 
in the same year he followed it up by the complete theory 
of Saturn, 
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On January 12, 1874, he presented his tables of 
Jupiter, founded on the theory which has just been men- 
tioned, as compared with observations made at Greenwich 
from 1750 to 1830, and from 1836 to 1869, and with obser- 
vations made at Paris from 1837 to 1867. 

Again, on November 9, 1874, he presented to the 
Academy a complete theory of Uranus. Already in 1846, 
in his researches which led to the discovery of Neptune, 
M. Leverrier had given a very full investigation of the 
perturbations of Uranus by the action of Jupiter and 
Saturn. In the memoir just mentioned he gives a fresh 
investigation, including a full treatment of the perturba- 
tions of Uranus by the action of Neptune. 

On December, 14, 1874, he presented a new theory of 
the planet Neptune, thus completing the theoretical part 
of the immense labours which he had undertaken with 
respect to the planetary system. 

Finally, on August 23, 1875, he presented to the 
Academy the comparison of the theory of Saturn with 
observations, 

Such is a bare enumeration of the varions labours for 
which our science is already indebted to our illustrious 
Associate. 

That any one man should have had the power and 
perseverance required thus to traverse the entire solar 
system with a firm step,and to determine with the utmost 
accuracy the mutual disturbances of all the primary 
planets which appear to have any sensible influence on 
each other's motions, might well have appeared incredible 
if we had not seen it actually accomplished. 

I will now proceed to give a brief outline of the 
investigations relating to the motions of the four larger 
planets, with which we are now more particularly con- 
cerned. The most important parts of these investigations 
are printed in full detail in the volumes of AZemoz7s which 
form part of the 4z«als of the Observatory of Paris. 

As in his former researches, M. Leverrier here also 
exclusively employs the method of variation of elements, 
and the investigations are based on the development of 
the disturbing function given by him, in the first volume 
of the Auzals of the Paris Observatory, with greater 
accuracy and to a far greater exteat than had ever been 
done before. : 

The eighteenth chapter of M. Leverrier’s researches, 
which forms nearly the whole of the tenth volume of the 
Uemoirs, is devoted to the determination of the mutual 
action of Jupiter and Saturn, which forms the foundation 
of the theories of these two planets. 

These theories are extremely complicated, and ! shall 
endeavour briefly to point out, and to explain as far as | 
can without the introduction of algebraical symbols, the 


nature of the peculiar difficulties which M. Leverrier has , 


had to encounter in their treatment, and which he has so 
successfully overcome, These difficulties either do not 
present themselves at all, or do so in a very minor degree 
in the theories of the smaller planets. 

First, then, the masses of Jupiter and Saturn are far 
larger than those of the inferior planets, the mass of 
Jupiter being more than 300 times and that of Saturn 
being nearly 100 times greater than the mass of the earth, 
For this reason it is necessary to develop the infinite 
series in which the perturbations are expressed to a much 
greater extent when we are dealing with Jupiter and 
Saturn than when we are concerned with the mutual dis- 
turbances of the inferior planets. Also Jupiter and 
Saturn are so far removed from these latter planets that 
the disturbances which they produce in the motion of 
these planets are extremely small, in spite of the large 
masses of the disturbing bodies. E 

But the great magnitude of the disturbing masses is 
far from being the only reason why the theory of the 
mutual disturbances of Jupiter and Saturn is so compli- 


cated. 
Another cause which aggravates the effect of the 


former is the near approach to commensurability in the 
mean motions. 

Twice the mean motion of Jupiter differs very little 
from five times that of Saturn. In other words, five 
periods of Jupiter occupy nearly the same time as two of 
Saturn, so that if at a given time the planets were in con- 
junction at certain points in their orbits, then after three 
synodic periods they would be again in conjunction at 
points not far removed from their positions at starting. 
Hence, whatever uncompensated perturbations may have 
been produced in the motions of the two planets during 
these three synodic periods will be very nearly reneated 
in the next three synodic periods, and again in the next 
three, and so on. 

Hence the disturbances will go on accumulating in 
the same direction during many revolutions of the two 
planets, and will become very important. The inequalities 
of long period thus arising will affect all the elements of 
the orbits of the two planets; but the most important 
are those which affect the mean longitudes of the bodies, 
since these are proportional to the square of the period 
of the inequalities, whereas the inequalities affecting the 
other elements are proportional to the period itself. 

The principal terms of the inequalities of mean longi- 
tude are of the third order, if we consider the excen- 
tricities of the orbits and their mutual inclination to be 
small quantities of the first order. 

Terms of the same period, however, and those far 
more numerous and more complicated in expression, 
occur among those of the fifth and of the seventh order 
of small quantities, and M. Leverrier has included these 
terms also in his approximations. 

But the circumstance which contributes in the highest 
degree to cause the superior complexity of the theories of 
the larger planets is the necessity, in their case, of taking 
into account the terms which depend on the squares and 
higher powers of the disturbing forces. 

1 will endeavour to point out the nature of these 
terms and the manner in which they arise. 

By the theory of the variation of elements we are 
able to express at any given time the rate of variation of 
any one of the elements in terms of the mean longitudes 
and the elements of the orbits of the disturbed and the 
several disturbing bodies. If this rate of variation were 
given In terms of the time and known quantities, we 
should at once find the value of the element for any 
given time by a simple integration. But this is not the 
case. 

The method of variation of elements gives us not a 
solution, but merely a transformation of our original 
differential equations of motion. The rates of variation 
are given in terms of the unknown elements themselves ; 
and in order to find the elements from the equations so 
formed, we must employ repeated approximations. 

Let us consider this matter a little more particularly. 

The terms which express the rate of variation of any 
element may be divided into two classes— 

1. Those which involve the mean longitudes of one or 


| botk of the planets concerned, as well as the elements of 


their orbits. 

2. Those which involve the elements only. 

The first are called periodic terms, since they pass 
from positive to negative, and vice versdé, in periods com- 
parable with those of the planets themselves. The second 
are called secular terms, and vary very slowly, since the 
elements on which they depend do so. Each of the terms 
in the expression of the rate of variation of any element 
will involve the mass of one of the disturbing bodies as a 
factor. Hence, if all these masses be very small, all the 


periodic inequalities of the elements will be likewise very 
small, and we shall obtain a value of the rate of variation 
which is very near the truth if we substitute for the com- 
plete value of any element its value when cleared of 
periodic inequalities. Then the periodic inequalities in 
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the element under consideration may be found by direct 
integration, supposing the elements to be constant in the 
terms to be iniegrated, and the mean longitudes only to 
vary. Also the secular variation of the element con- 
sidered, that is, the rate of variation of the element when 
cleared of periodic inequalities, will be given by the secular 
terms taken alone, It the disturbing masses, however, 
are not very small, this process is not sufficiently accurate, 
and the periodic inequalities thus found can only be re- 
garded as a first approximation to the true values. In 
order to find more correct values, we must substitute for 
the elements in the second member of the equation their 
secular parts augmented by the approximate periodic 
inequalities before found. 

Now, if in any periodic term we increase any clement 
by a periodic inequality depending on a different argu- 
ment, that is, involving different multiples of the mean 
longitudes, the result will evidently be to introduce new 
periodic terms which will involve the square of one of the 
masses or the product of two of them as a factor. Simi- 
larly, if in any periodic term any element be increased by 
a periodic inequality depending on the same argument, 
the result will also introduce new terms of the second 
order which do not involve the mean longitudes, and 
which therefore constitute new secular terms. These will 
be particularly important if the inequality in question be 
one of long period. Also in the secular terms the result 
of increasing any element by a periadic inequality will be 
to introduce a new periodic term depending on the same 
argument. Lastly, it should be remarked that in finding 
the periodic inequalities of any element by integration of 
the corresponding differential equation, we must take into 
account the secular variations of the elements which were 
neglected in the first approximation. The new terms thus 
introduced, like the others which we have just described, 
will evidently be of the second order with respect to the 
masses. 

lf the disturbing masses be large, as in the case of the 
mutual disturbances of Jupiter and Saturn, it may be 
necessary to proceed to a further approximation, and thus 
to cbtain new terms, both periodic and secular, which 
involve the cubes and products of three dimensions of the 
masses. ‘The number of combinations of terms which 
give rise to these terms of the second and third orders is 
practically unlimited, and the art of the calculator consists 
in selecting those combinations only which lead to sen- 
sible results. This is the chief cause of the great com- 
plexity of the theories of the larger planets, and morc 
especially of those of Jupiter and Saturn, 

M. Leverrier lays it down as the indispensable condi- 
tion of all progress that we should be able to compare the 
whole of the observations of a planet with one and the 
same theory, however great may be the length of time 
over which the observations extend. In order to satisfy 
this condition, he develops the whole of his formule 
algebraically, leaving in a general symbolical form all the 
elements which vary with the time, such as the excen- 
tricities, the inclinations, and the longitudes of the peri- 
helia and nodes. He treats in the same way the masses 
which are not yet sufficiently known. 

All the work is given in full detail, and is divided as 
far as pos-ible into parts independent of each other, so 
that any part may be readily verilied, All the terms 
which are taken into account are clearly defined, so that 
if it should ever be necessary to carry on the approxima- 
tions still further, it will be easy to do so without having 
to brgin the investigation afresh, The whole work is 
presented with such clearness and method as to make it 
an admirab'e model for all similar researches. 

After the development of the disturbing functions, and 
the formation of -the ditferential equations on which the 
variations of the elements depend, the first step to be 
taken is to determine by integration of these equations 
the periodic inequalities of the elements of the orbits of 
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Jupiter and Saturn which are of the first order with respect 
to the masses. As we have already said, the expressions 
of these periodic variations of the elements are given with 
such generality that, in order to obtain their numerical 
values at any epoch whatever, it is sufficient to substitute 
the secular values of the elements at that epoch. The 
calculation of the various terms under this general form is 
very laborious, and it requires great and sustained atten- 
tion in order to avoid any error or omission of importance. 
On the other hand, by substituting from the begmning 
the numerical values of the elements at a given epoch, 
the calculation is rendered much shortcr and admits much 
more readily of verihcation ; but the resuit thus obtamed 
only holds good for the given epoch, and is thus entirely 
wanting in generality. 

In the determination of the long inequalities of Jupiter 
and Saturn, the approximation is carned to terms which 
are of the seventh degree with respect to the excentricities 
and the mutual inclination of the orbits. In the next 
place the terms of the first order in the secular variations 
of the elements of the orbits are determined. After this 
the periodic inequalities of the second order with respect 
to the masses are considered. These are determined in 
the same form as the terms of the first order, in order that 
their expressions may hold good for any epoch whatever. 
The formulz: relating to these terms are necessarily very 
complicated. The coefficient belonging toa given argu- 
ment depends, in general, on a great number of terms 
which are classed methodically. Next are determined 
the terms of .he second order in the secular variations of 
the elements of the orbits. Afterwards, M. Leverrier 
takes into account the influence of the secular inequali- 
ties on the values of the integrals on which the pertodic 
inequalities depend. The last part of this chapter is 
devoted to the completion of the differential expressions 
of the secular inequalities by the determination of certain 
secular terms in the rates of variation of the excentricittes 
and the longitudes of the perihelia, which are of the third 
and fourth orders with respect to the masses. 

(To be continued.) 
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WE record with sincere regret the death of Prof. Alphonse 
Oppenheim, at Hastings, on the 17th inst.; he died by his own hand 
through gricf at the death of his wife. Prof. Oppenheim is well 
known for his numerons researches in organic chemistry. Furmerly 
one of the professors of chemistry at the University of Berlin, 
he only a few months ago, as we recorded at the time, had 
accepted the chair of chemistry at the University of Miinster, in 
Westphalia. Prof, Oppenheim was a frequent contributor to 
this journal, and was much esteemed by a large circle of friends 
in England. 


THE death is announced,;on the 17th inst, at the age of 
seventy-seven, of Mr. W. H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S., the inventor 
of the photographic process known as Talbotype, a name latterly 
merged in the general name photography. Mr. Talbot was a 
man of varied attainments and manifold work. He was educated 
at Harrow and Cambridge, where he distinguished himself as a 
Greek scholar; Ile took a delight in chemistry, and it was in 
1833 that he seems to have conceived the idea of inventing some 
process by which the beantiful pictures exhibited in a camera 
lucida could be impressed and rendered permanent. Ile and 
Daguerre seem to have brought their several processes to a satis- 
factory result almost simultaneously, though Daguerre was the 
first to annaunce his process, in 1839. Mr. Talbot lost no time 
in communicating to the Royal Society the details of his own 
process, though it was not till 1840 that he made the discovery 
which ‘‘ laid the foundation of the photographic art in its present 
form.” In 1842 Mr. Talbot was presented with the gold medal 
of the Royal Society. He did not patent his discovery, but on 
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account of its great value and many uses, freely gave the benefit 
of it tothe public. In subsequent years Mr, Talbot published 
varions modifications and applications of his process, but latterly 
he had turned his attention to quite a different field, publishing 
various works on antiquarian, classical, and linguistic subjects. 


WE have received from our correspondent a full report of the 
meeting of the German Association at Munich, with important 
addresses by Prof. Haeckel, “On the Evolution Theory at the 
Present Day,” and by Prof. Nageli, on the ‘‘ Limits of Natural 
Knowledge.” Pressure on our space compels us to defer this 
report till next week. 


Pror. J. E. HILearD, assistant in charge of the United States 
Coast Survey, has been offered the directorship of the new 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures in Paris. Prof. 
Hilgard is one of the excursion party which includes Sir J. D. 
Hooker, Prof. Asa Gray, and Dr. Hayden, 


THE second biennial meeting of the International Congress of 
Americanists for the discussion of all matters relating to American 
archeology, philology, ethnology, and pre-Columbian antiquities 
generally, was held at Luxemburg on September 10-13. There 
was a numerous attendance of delegates from all parts of the 
world. Many papers were contributed to the Congress. Dr. 
Leemans, Prof. Leon de Rosny, Atvbé Pipart, and M. Madier 
de Montjan, read papers ‘upon primitive American civilisation, 
and especially picture-writing and hieroglyphics. Several 
Americans sent communications relative to the mound-builders 
of the Mississippi valley and the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico ; 
amongst these Messrs. Gillman, of Detroit, Michigan (so well 
known for his discoveries amongst the burial mounds there), 
Force, of Cincinnati, and Moody, of Illinois, may be specially 
mentioned, Dr. Rink contributed a valuable paper upon the 
primitive habitat of the Esquimaux, maintaining, in opposition 
to the usual belief, that they came from the interior of America, 
Messrs. Hyde Clarke and F, A. Allen, of London, contributed 
essays upon the wider aspect of the question, seeking to trace 
the civilisation of the primitive races of the New World toa 
fountain-head in Asia. A valuable paper from M. Lucien Adam 
furnished a detailed analysis of the grammar of sixteen Indian 
nations ranging from Lake Athabasca to the Llanos of Brazil. 
It was resolved by the Congress to memorialise the South Ame- 
rican Governments to take steps to preserve authentic records of 
the languaze and customs of all small Indian tribes likely soon 
to become extinct. Throughout the Congress great interest was 
manifested by the inhabitants in the important subjects dis- 
cussed, and the visitors were most hospitably entertained by the 
burgomaster and municipality at a final banquet on Thursday, 
the 13th, upon which occasion congratulatory telegrams were 
received from the King of the Netherlands and from Prince 
Henry, the Governor of the Grand Duchy. It has been decided 
to hold the third Congress in 1879, at Brussels, when it 1s hoped 
the attractiveness and convenience of the locality will induce a 
larger attendance. The proceedings will be published as soon 
as possible, and are expected to fill three volumes of 600 
pages each. 


THE value of the work accomplished by Mr. Stanley, who 
reports himself on August 10 from Emboma, near the mouth of 
the Congo, will be universally acknowledged; and there can he 
but one opinion as to the rank he will hold among geographical 
explorers. lle has solved one of the few great geographical 
problems which remained for solution, and has performed a feat 
which baffled even Livingstone’s patient genius. Both Living- 
stone and Cameron had to turn away from Nyangwe on the 
Lualaba, in Manyuema, foiled in their desire to descend the 
mysterious river ; had Stanley been equally scrupulous no doubt 
the also would have had to submit to defeat. Determined, how- 
ever, to trace the course of the river or meet with the fate of 
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Park, he tells us that partly by marching along the banks, partly 
by sailing down the river, he traced the course of the Lualaba, 
changing its name “‘scores of times,” almost direct north from 
Nyangwe to 2°N, lat., where it turns north-west, then west, 
then south-west, until as it approaches the Atlantic coast it 
becomes known as the Kwango or Zaire. Many cataracts had 
to he passed, and at one of the last of them the remaining one of 
the Pocock brothers was drowned, The breadth of the stream, 
Mr. Stanley states, varies from two to ten miles, and in some 
parts is choked wich islands. If we consider Webb’s Lualaba as 
the main stream, then its origin must be regarded as the Cham- 
beze rising to the west of Lake Nyassa, and under many names 
flowing thence through Lake Bangweola, northwards through 
Lake Moero, Kowamba, and the reported Kamolondo by 
Nyangwe to at least 2° N. lat., and thence south-west to the 
Atlantic Ocean—a course with all its windings, not far short of 
3,009 miles. Its basin will thus be included between 32° E. and 
the west coast of Africa, and 12° S, and 2° N. lat. Its affluents 
are many, some of them very large. There is the Western 
Lualaba with its many tributaries, probably the Casai, also with 
numerous afiluents, and very possibly even the Ogovai may be 
an offshoot from the lower Congo. Between 26° and 17° E. 
the river has an uninterrupted course, descending thence by 
about thirty falls and rapids to the great river between the falls 
of Yellala and the Atlantic. Livingstone heard of a large lake 
with many islands many miles to the north of Nyangwe, and 
this may simply be one of the ten-mile wide stretches referred to 
by Mr, Stanley, Further details will be anxiously looked for, 
but with our present information we must regard the Congo as 
one of the largest and most important rivers on the globe. It 
seems clear that Livingstone was mistaken in connecting the 
Lualaba with the Nile system. The conduct of Mr. Stanley’s 
expedition it is not our business to criticise ; but it seems clear 
that unless we were prepared to wait for an indefinite period 
the solution of this important problem and the opening up of 
undiscovered Africa to commerce and science and civilisation, 
some pioneer must sooner or later bave forced his way through 
the tribes along the route taken by Stanley. This addition to 
knowledge has been achieved with much suffering and loss of 
life, though it seems probable that the many “‘ battles” reported 
to have been fought may turn out to have been exaggerated in 
their details. Mr. Stanley was to proceed from Emboma to 
Cabinda, and thence to St. Paul de Loanda, so that we may soon 
expect to be able to welcome him home. 


In spenking of the famine in Madras the 7¥mes Madras 
correspondent, under date August 29, writes as follows :—‘‘I 
have not seen Mr. Pogson, the Government astronomer, very 
lately, but I am informed that he has indicated to the Govern- 
ment the probability of the coming north-east monsoon being 
a failure also, as the intensity of the solar heat continues 
unabated. Ifthis he so it is quite impossible to say what the 
subsequent months will bring forth. The possibility of a great 
catastrophe such as the failure of seasonal rains at the end of two 
seasons of scarcity and famine is too horrible to contemplate ; 
but it is in accordance with the history of former famines and 
the conclusions of scientiic men, that rainy seasons in the 
tropics should be abnormal under the influence of the intense 
solar heat and the absence of ‘spots’ on the sun.” It is a pity 
that positive statements like this should be published without 
reference to any data on which they are based. Had obser- 
vations on the monsoons been carefully made, tabulated, and 
worked out for many years past, it would he possible to predict 
with something like certainty the character of the coming 
monsoon, 


Dr. Matruews Duncan, of Edinburgh, is to succeed Dr, 
Greenhalgh at St. Bartholomew’s. 
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Dr. WILLIAM STIRLING has been appointed to the chair of 
physiology in the University of Aberdeen. 


THE American Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics, the 
New York Nation states, will appear quarterly, beginning with 
January, 1878. The form will be quarto, and 384 pages will 
constitute a volume. The associate-editor in charge is Dr. W. 
E. Story, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


AT the Social Science Congress which has been meeting in 
Aberdeen during the past week, there were very few papers of 
strictly scientific interest. Among papers in the Educational 
Section was one by Prof. Bain on Competitive Examination for 
Public Appointments. In their choice of subjects the Civil 
Seivice Commissioners had, he :emarked, been guided by the 
received branches of education in the college and schools, but 
after an inquiry into the essential nature of the subjects, he 
ariived at the conclusion that the sciences and not the languages 
were the proper subjects for competition. Other languages than 
onr own were only of secondary utility. He expressed surprise 
at our intense conservatism in the matter of languages. There 
were according to him three great regions of study that shonld 
be fairly represented by every successful candidate—first, the 
sciences as a whole ; secondly, English composition ; and thirdly, 
institutions and history, with perhaps literature. These he 
would fix as a minimum. Sir Alexander Grant, principal of 
the Edinburgh University, read a paper cn the Best Means of 
Securing a High Standa:d of Education. Tle considered a 
revision of the code, in order to remove the inequality in which 
classics and mathematics stood in relation to science in the 
“* specific subjects,” and a reconstruction of the normal school 
system to be necessary. Dr. Brown, of Haddington, read a 
paper in which he advocated the establishment of schools of 
forestry in Great Britain, in view of the fact that all candidates 
for admission to the department of the Indian Civil Service 
which had to deal with this matter, had to pass an examination 
which they at present could only qualify themselves for by going 
to France or Germany for the instruction. Something of this 
kind was being attempted in connection with the botanic gardens 
of the Edinburgh University, where ground had now been 
acquired for an arboretum, 


SomE of our readers may like to know that, as might have 
been expected, the three rhinoceroses now exhibited in the 
Alexandra Park are specimens of the African Black Rhinoceros 
(Rhinoceros bicornis), This species is extremely uncommon in 
menageries, and we have heard of no other in this country except 
the fine adult male now livirg in the Zoological Society’s Gardens 
in Regent’s Park. The three specimens above referred to are all 
young, a pair being about eighteen months old, and the other a 
male not more than a year old. In the larger specimens the 
posterior horn is much smaller than that upon the nose, whilst 
in the yonng male its existence is only indicated by a slight 
rugosity. The late development of the posterior horn is of 
particular interest, as it shows that the growth of this dermal 
appendage is a secondary phenomenon, which makes it not 
surprising that there may be causes which result in it attaining a 
greater size than nsual, asit does in the so-called distinct species, 
R. kettloa, in which the only characterising featnre is its large 
posterior horn, : 


Ir is perhaps a fortunate thing that our great politicians, like 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. John Bright, are 
beginning to concern themselves in their public addresses with 
science as well as art. With reference to Mr. Bright’s recent 
address, ag the Zizes remarks, if his hearers complain tha 
they have not been told much about either science or fart, 
we can only say that we agree with them, and that we deplore 
our common loss. 


In the coming time it is to be hoped that i 


public speakers, like Mr. Bright, will know better what science 
really is than they seem to do now, 


Tr is stated that the Italian Governinent has authorised two 
officers of the Royal Navy to take part in the Polar expedition 
which the Swedish Government is fitting out. 


THE Gaz/ois states that M. Duruof, the balloonist, has been 
engaged by the Russian Government to organise an aéronautical 
service for the Danube army. 


THE last field meeting of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field 
Club for the year will be held at Hereford, for a foray among 
the funguses, on Thursday, October 4. M. Maxime Cornu, ot 
Paris, is expected to be present. An exhibition of funguses, 
apples, and pears will be held inthe museum room at the Free 
Library, The fungus foray will be made on the Whitfield 
Lawns, by the kind permission of the Rev. Archer Clive. 
Carriages will leave the Free Library at 10 A.M., to return there 
by 3.30. A meeting of the members will be held on the return, 
in the Woolhope Room, for the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, and for the transaction of the ordinary business of the club. 
After dinner, or in the course of the evening, the following among 
other papers will be given:—A Report on the Progress of 
Mycology during the Year, by Dr. Bull; a Report on the Pro- 
gress of ‘* The Herefordshire Pomona,” by the Rev. C. H. 
Bulmer; ‘‘On a Fossil Fungus (Py/Aium) with Zoospores iz 
sit, belonging to the Paleozoic Epoch,” by Worthington G. 
Smith, F.L.S. ; and if time permit, a paper ‘‘ On the Mosses of 
llerefordsnire,” by the Rev. Augustin Ley. 


Ara meeting of the Linnean Society of New South Wales, 
on March 26, 1877, Mr. E. P. Ramsay read a ‘* Note of a 
Species of Echidna ( 7achyglossus) from Port Moresby, New 
Guinea,” in which he described a fine and apparently full-grown 
male Ichidna from that locality, applying to it the specific name 
lauuest, after its discoverer, Mr. Lawes, who had given the speci- 
men to the Museum at Sydney. Mr. Ramsay’s description has 
been published in the Proceedzngs of the above-named Society, 
and is accompanied by a plate representing the head and fore- 
part of the animal and one of the hind feet, of the natural size. 
Unfortunately no diagnosis is given whereby the differences 
between this New Guinean form and the two long-known species 
of Australia and Tasmania are made plain; but as that gentle- 
man is doubtless familiar with both of them, we may take his 
word for it that Zachyglossus lawest is a good and distinct 
species. Its distinctness from the other New Guinean form, 7. 
éruijni, is manifest. 


Ir has been proposed by a correspondent of the Mew York 
Tribune to give the names of Romulus and Remus to the two 
satellites of Mars. 


WE nnderstand that the Council of the Working Men’s 
College, Great Ormond Street, have arranged for the ensuing 
session a series of lectures in connection with the Science and 
Art Department upon Iluman Physiology. The lectures will 
be delivered on Friday evenings by Mr. Thomas Dunman, and 
will commence on October 5. 


Ar the meeting of the Birmingham Natural History Society 
on the 18th inst. Mr, W. R. Hughes, F.L.S., gave some account 
of the recent dredging excnrsion of the Society to Arran. He 
described how the idea of such an excursion took shape, and 
gave an interesting acconnt of the nnmerous finds of the party, 
mainly in Lamlash Bay, where, of course, it was not to be 
expected that anything new was to be found. Still, many of th 
forms obtained were of great interest, and the members present 
gained much solid instruction by being able to examine speci- 
mens fresh from their native habitat. Other societies would do 
well to imitate this enterprising Birmingham association; indeed 
it might not be a bad idea for several societies to club together 
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and carry out a simllar excursion on a more extended scale. Dr, 
Marshall described the echinoderms, molluscs, annelids, and 
crustaceans taken. 


PROF, PALMIERI has noted for the present year great 
anomalies of temperature. The degree of heat observed at the 
Vesuvius Observatory is unprecedented, having reached 34°C., 
and the mercury has fallen as low as — 7° C. This low tempe- 
rature has never been reached once before, even in January and 
February, in the twenty-five years during which the observatory 
has been established, 


THE Emperor of Brazil has formed a commission charged with 
the determination of geographical positions in the empire, and 
the first work of this commission 1s just published. It contains 
an account of the determination of the longitude and latitude of 
Barra de Pirahy. Geodesic operations are continued for 
localities situated on the prolongation of the Santos railway, and 
also on the parallel (10° in Jength) destined to join Rio to the 
great meridian of the empire, which will be measured by the 
commission, 


Die Natur of September 17 contain; an interesting collection 
of some of the myths and stories which constitute the folk-lore of 
the Australian aborigines. 


In the Anthropological Section of the Havre meeting of the 
French Association M. Gustave Lagneau exhibited an ethno- 
graphic map of France, on which he bas attempted to indicate, 
in accordance with historical and ethnographical data, the 
division, juxtaposition, superposition and mixture of the various 
ethnical elements which have contributed to the formation of the 
present population of the country. 


Or the many natural history societies in the United States but 
one, so far as is known, is composed almost entirely of Germans, 
the proceedings of which are published in the German language. 
This is the Naturhistorisches Verein, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
of which the annual report for 1876-77 has just been published. 
This society is organised in five sections—zoology, botany, 
mineralogy, geology, and ethnology—holds regular meetings, and 
has quite a large active memhership. 


«AA GENERAL inventory bas been taken by the French ministry 
of all the public hbraries of France. More than 200 towns 
have heen found to possess each a library numbering from 
10,000 to 20,000 volumes, 


A SWEDISH paper just received publishes an interesting article 
under the headiog, ‘* Why is the Climate of Europe growing 
Colder?” ‘The article states that in the Bay of Komenok, 
near Koma, in Greenland, fossil and very characteristic remains 
of palm and other trees have been discovered lately, which tend 
to show that in these parts formerly a rich vegetation must have 
existed. But the ice period of geologists arrived, and, as a con- 
sequence of the decreasing temperature, this fine vegetation was 
covered with ice and snow. ‘This sinking in the temperature, 
which moved in a southerly direction, as can be proved by geo- 
logical data, #.¢, the discovery of fossil plants of certain species, 
secms to be going on in our days also, During the last 1ew 
years the ice has increased far towards the south; thus between 
Greenland and the Arctic Sea colossal masses of ice have accu- 
mulated. On European coasts navigators now frequently find 
ice in latitudes where it never existed before during the summer 
months, and the cold reigniog upon the Scandinavian peninsula 
this summer results fram the masses of ice which are floating in 
the region where the Gulf Stream bends towards our coasts. 
This is a repetition of the observations made in the cold summer 
of 1865. The unaccustomed vicinity of these masses of ice 
has rendered the climate of Iceland so cold that corn no 
longer ripens there, and the Icelanders, in fear of a coming 
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femine an] icy climate, begin to found a new home in North 
America, 


ProF, NORDENSKJOLD’s voyages seem to have been of service 
in o ening up a sea-route to Siberia for commerce. A vessel 
belon: ing to M. Sidoroff, Capt. Schwanenberg, arrived at Vardé 
on September 16, after a passage of twenty-one days from the 
mouth of the Yenisei; and the steamer Zyazer, belonging to 
M. Sibiriakoff, Capt. Dahlmann, which sailed from Bremen on 
July 28 for the mouth of the Yenisei, returned to Hammerfest on 
September 24. 


A FIRE in Washington has destroyed the greater part of the 
Pat-nt Office Museum, with thousands of patent models, many 
of great value. 


WE notice among Messrs. Churchill’s announcements for the 
forthcoming season: ‘‘ A Handbook of Analysis of Water, Air, 
and Food, for the Medical Officer of Health,”’ by Cornelius B. 
Fox, M.D., M.R.C.P., Medical Officer of Health for Central, 
East and South Essex; ‘Parasites: an Introduction to the 
Study of the Entozoa of Man and Animals, including some Ac- 
count of the Ectozoa,” by T. Spencer Cobbold, M.D., F.R.S., 
F.L.S., Professor of Helminthology in the Royal Veterinary 
College ; and a ‘‘Student’s Guide to the Anatomy of the Joints,” 
by Henry Morris, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S., Assistant-Surgeon to 
and Lecturer on Anatomy at the Middlesex Hospital. 


THE additicns to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Grivet Monkey (Cercopithecus griscovirid:s) 
from West Africa, a Nisnas Monkey (Cercopithecus pyrrhonottus) 
from Nubia, presented by Mr, W. D. James; a Green Monkey 
(Cercopithecus callitrichus) from West Africa, presented by Mr, 
W. W. Stead; a Macaque Monkey (Afacacus cynomolyus) from 
India, presented by Mr. J. F. Greenwood ; a Capybara (Hydra 
charus capybara) from South America, presented by Mr. W. 
Smith ; a Peregrine Falcon (falco feregrinus), European, an 
African Buzzard (Avzeteo fachardus) from Africa, presented by the 
Rev. W. Willimort ; a West African Python (Python seba), a 
Royal Python (Python regis) from West Africa, presented by 
Mr. J. J. Kendall ; a Goffin’s Cockatoo (Cacatua g fini) from 
the Fiji Isles, an Atiel Toucan (Ramphastos ariel), a Maxi- 
milian’s Aracari (Preroglossus wiedi), two Blue-bearded Jays 
(Cyenocorax cyanopogon), two West Indian Ra ls (d4ramides 
cayennensis) from South America, deposited ; two Upland Geese 
(Bernicla magellanica) fram the Straits of Magellan, three 
Andean Geese (ernicla melanoptera), two Slaty Coots (/ulica 
ardesiaca) from Peru, purchased ; an Axi» Deer (Cervus axis), a 
Yellow-footed Rock Kangaroo (/%frogale xanthopus), born in 
the Gardens, 


THE DIRECT PROCESS IN THE PRODUCTION 
OF IRON AND STEEL* 


[X mixing comparatively rich iron ore in powder, with about 
twenty-five per cent. of its weight of pounded cecal, and in 
exposing this mixture for some hours to the heat of a common 
stove or of a smith’s fire, n.etalliciron is formed, which, on heii g 
heated to the welding point, onthe same smih’s hearth, may be 
forged into a horse-shoe of excellent quality. The admiature 
with the ore of sone fluxing materials, such as lime or clay, will, 

in most cases, be of advantage to rid the iron of adherent slag. 
The simplicity of this process is such that it naturally pre- 
ceded the elaborate processes now in use for the production of 
iron and stec] upon a gigantic scale, nor can it surprise us to find 
that attempts have been nade from time to time down to the 
present day, to revert to the ancient and more simple metl:od. 
Tt can be stiown that iron produced by direct process is alv-ost 
chemically pure, although the ores and reducing agent employed 
may have contained a considerable percentage of phosphorus, 
? Some Further Remarks regarding the Production of Iron and Steel by 


Direct Process. Paper read at the Newcastle Meeting of the Jren and 
Steel Institute, by C. William Siemens, D.C.L, F-R.S., President. 
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sulphur, and silicon, and that, if freed from its acherent slag, it 
furnishes a material superior in quality and comn-ercial value to 
the ordinary iron of commerce. ; ' 

The practical objections to the direct process, as practised in 
former days, and as still used to a limited extent in the United 
States of America and in some European countries, are that— 

1. Very rich ores only are applicable, of which about one-half 
is converted into iron, the remainder being lost in forming slag. 

2. The fuel used is chareoal, of which between three and four 
tons are used in producing one ton of hammered blooms, 

3. Expenditure of labour is great, being at the rate of thirty- 
three men, working twelve hours, in producing one ton of metal 
(see Percy). Iron produced by direct process in the Catelon 
forge is therefore expensive iron, and could not compete with 
iron produced by modern processes except for special purposes, 
such as furnishing melting material for the tool steel melter. 

But, it may be asked, could the advantages of the direct 
process not be combined with those of modern appliances for the 
production of pure and intense heats, and for dealing with 
materials in large masses, without expenditure of manual labour, 
and cannot chemistry help us to larger yields and the faculty of 
using comparatively poor and impure ores? 

A careful consideration of these questions led me to the con- 
clusion, some years ago, that bere was a promising field for the 
experimental metallurgist, and that I possessed some advantage 
over others in the use of the regenerative gas furnace as a means 
of producing the requisite quality of heat without the use of 
charcoal and blowing apparatus. I engaged, accordingly, upon 
a series of experimental researches at my sample steel works, at 
Birmingham, and, in 1873, | had the honour of submitting the 
first fiuits of these inquiries to the Iron and Steel Institute, in a 
paper entitled ‘Qn the Manufacture of Lron and Steel by Direct 
Process.” Encouraged by the results I bad then obtained, I 
ventured with some others upon some larger applications, the 
principal one of which has been one at Towcester, in 
Northamptonshire. 

Viewed by the light of present experience, it would have 
been wiser to have fixed upon another locality with fuel, skilled 
labour, and better ores within easy reach ; but in extenuation of 
the error committed, it may be urged that the site was fixed by 
force of circumstances rather than by selection, the chief tempta- 
tion being an ample supply of small Northamptonshire ore at a 
very low cost. It was, however, soon discovered that this ore, 
although capable of producing iron of good quality, was too 
poor and irregular in quality to yield commercial results unless it 
was mixed with an equal weight of rich ore, such as pottery 
mine, Spanish ore, or Rollscale, all of which, as well as the 
fuel, are expensive at Towcester, owing to high rates of carriage, 
It is in consequence of these untoward circumstances that the 
works at Towcester have not been completed by the addition of 
rolling mills, the intention being to transfer the special machinery 
ultimately to existing ironwoiks when the process has been 
sufficiently matured for that purpose. 

The Towcester Works were visited, in the autumn of last year, 
by two eminent met Jluryists, Professors yon Tanner, of Lcoban, 
and Akerm:nn, of Sweden, who have published the results of their 
observations in separate reports ? The results noted down by Mr. 
von Tunner are reterre ij to by our past-president, Mr. I. Lowthian 
Bell in his paper on the ‘‘ Separation of Carbon, &c.,” which was 
read in March I.st, and will be discussed at the Newcastle ineet- 
ing. The criticisms contained in these publications are conceived 
in the fairest possible spirit, and form indeed a most valuable 
record of the progress achieved up to that time, but they furnish 
me with an inducement to break silence sooner than I had in- 
tended, regarding the turther progress which has been effected, 
and the conclusions Tam cisposed to draw from past experience 
regarding the direct process of the future. 

The leading idea which ¢uided me in these was to operate 
upon such mixture of ore., fluxes, and reducing agents as would, 
under the influence of intense heat, resolve themselves forthwith 
into metalhe iron and a fluid cer, differing es-e.tially from the 
methods pursued by Chenat, Guilt, Blair, aud others, who pre- 
pare spongy metal in the brst place by a slow process which is 
condensed into malleable iron or steel hy after-processes, but 
assimilating to sorne eatent to the process fir.t proposed by Mr. 
Wm. Clay. In my pajer of 1873 I described two moces of 
effecting my purpose, the one by means of a stationary, and the 
other by means of a rotative furnace chamber, the fo.mer being 
applicable chiefly where comparatively rch ores are available, 
and the latter for such pourer ores as occur near Towcester, 

* Das Eisenhiittenwesen von L. Ritter von Tunner, Wien, 1870. 
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At the Towcester Works three rotative furnaces have been 
erected, two of them with working drums seven fect in diameter 
and nine feet in length, and the third of smaller dimensions. 
The gas flame both enters and passes away from the back end 
of the furnace, leaving the front end available for the furnace 
door, which is stationary. The ends of the furnace chamber are 
lined with Bauxite bricks, and the circumference with ferrous 
oxides, resulting from a mix ure of furnace cinder enriched with 
roll scale or calcined blackband in lumps, About 30 cwt. of 
ore mixed with about 9 cwt. of small coal having been charged 
into the furnace, it is made to rotate slowly for about two and a 
half hours, by which time the revuction o!f the metal should be 
completed, and a fluxed slag he formed of the earthy con.titnents 
containing a considerable percentage of ferrous oxide. The slag 
having been tapped, the heat of the furnace and the speed of 
rotation are increa-el to facilitate the formation of balls, which 
are in due course taken and treated in the manner to be presently 
described, 

These balls contain on an average seventy per cent. metallic 
iron and thirty per cent. of cinder, and upon careful analysis it 
is found that the particles of iron, if entirely separated from the 
slag, are pure metal, although the slag may contain as much as 
six per cent. and more of phosphoric acid, and from one to two 
per cent. of sulphur. In shingling those balls in the usual man- 
ner the bulk ot the cinder is removed, but a sufficient residue 
remains to impart to the fracture a dark appearance without a 
sign of crystalline fracture. The metal shows in being worked 
what appears to be red shortness, but what should be termed 
slag shortness. In repiling and reheating this iron seveial times 
this defective appearance is gradually removed, and crystalline 
iron of great purity and toughness is produced, but a more ready 
mode of treatment was suggested by Mr. Samuel Lloyd, one of 
my co-directors in the Towcester Company, 1n reveriing to the 
ancient refinery or charcoal hearth. ‘The balls as they came 
from the rotator are placed under the sbingling hammer and 
beaten out into flat cakes not exceeding an inch in thickness. 
These are cut by shears into pieces of suitable size and formed 
into blooms of about 2 cwt. each, which are consolidated under 
a shingling hammer and rolled into bars. 

The bars have been sold in Staffordshire and Sheffield at prices 
varying trom 7/, to 9/. per ton, being deemed equal to Swedish 
bar as regards toughness and purity. 

It may therefore be asserted as a matter of fact that iron and 
steel of very high quality may be produced from ores not supe- 
rior than Cleveland ores by direct process, but the question 
remains at what cust this conversion can be effected. The ex- 
perimental works at Towcester are, unfortunately, not sufficiently 
complete to fu nish more than the elemeats upon which the 
question of cost may be celermined, the principal reasons being 
that the one reheating furnace and a 30 cwt. hammer at the 
works are not sufficient to deal with the iron produced by the 
three rotators, that the iron has to be finished at a roiling-mill 
elsewhere, and that transports weigh heavily upon the cost of 
production. The principal factor in the calculation of cost is 
unquestionably the rotator. [A table furnishes the working 
result of eighteen consecutive charges as taken from the charge- 
book.] The mixture of ore consisted for each charye of 12 cwt. 
of Towcester ore (containing about 38 pir cent. metallic iran) 
mixed with $ cwt. of calcined Great Fenton ore, 1 cwt. of tap 
cinder, 1 cwt. of limestone, and 6} cwt. of small coal. The 
time occupied for each charge was three hours fifty-seven minutes, 
or say four hours, and the yield of hammered bluoms was on an 
average 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 13 lbs., whereas the metal contained in each 
charge amounted (by estimate) to 9 cwt., showing a loss of 25 
percwt. Tois loss is, however, partially recovered in using a 
portion of the cinder again in succeeding charges, but the pro- 
portion of cinder that may be used again with impunity depends 
upon the amount of impurities, namely, o! phusphorus, sulpbur, 
and alumina c ntaied m the ore. The coal used in the pro- 
ducers amounted to two tons per ton of hammered blooms 
produced, and in pricins the materials used and labour engaged 
upon the work, the table—prepared by the manaver at the 
works—zyives 3/7. 8s. as the cost per ton of hammered blooms. 
To this must be added for repairs and general expenses, and the 
cost of rolling the hammered bluoms into bars, which in the case 
of Towces'e: practice are very heavy, but of which an experienced 
iron-master would torm his own estunate. The cost of working 
the metal in the hollow fires is also not included, and this may 
be taken to add from 25s. to 30s. to the ton. The refined iron 
so produced will, theretore, cust from 5/. §5.to 5/. 10s. per ton. 

Other tables give the analysis of irons produced from various 
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descriptions of ores, and Kirkaldy’s tests of the mechanical 
properties of the iron; but it should be understood that these 
tests were taken with a view rather to test varions modes of 
manufacture than to show high results. Only a small proportion 
of the samples had been subjected to the refinery process, and 
the variable percentage of phosphorus may be taken really as 
indicative of the extent to which the cinder had been removed 
from the metal. 

Another table gives the analysis of slags produced in the procesg, 
These are, no doubt, rich in iron, but it must be remembered 
that in the case of comparatively pure ore they can be used 
almost entirely in succeeding charges, and that in the case of 
ores containing much sulphur and pbospborus they are the 
recipients of those impwrities—in the same way as the puddling 
cinder carries off the same impurities in the puddling furnace— 
and thus serve a nseful end. 

If rich cres, such as hematites, are available, it is more 
advantageous to nse a stationary furnace and to modify the pro- 
cess as follows :— 

A mixture of pulverulent ore mixed with a suitable proportion of 
fluxing materials and reducing agent is prepared, and from four to 
five tons of it is charged from a charging platform into the heated 
cbamber to the depth of some twelve to fifteen inches. But before 
charging the mixtnre some coke dust or anthracite powder is 
spread over the bottom and sides of the chamber to protect 
the silica lining of the same. The heat of the furnace is there- 
upon raised to a full welding heat, care being taken that the 
flame is as little oxidising as possible. The result is a powerful 
superficial action upon the mixture or batch, causing simultaneous 
reduction of the ore and fusion of the earthy constituents. In 
the course of two hours a thick skin of malleable iron is formed 
all over the surface of the mixtnre, which, on being withdrawn 
by means of hooks, is consolidated and cleared of cinder under 
a hammer, and rolled out in the same beat into rough sheets or 
bars, to be cut up and finished in the refinery furnace or charcoal 
hearth. One skin being removed, the furnace is closed again, 
and in the course of an hour and a half another skin is formed, 
which, in its turn, is removed and shingled, and so on until, 
after three or four removals. the furnace charge is nearly 
exhausted. A fresh charge is then added, and the same operation 
continued. Once every twelve hours the furnace should, however, 
be cleared entirely, and the furnace lining be repaired all round. 

The shingled metal so produced forms an excellent melting 
mater al for the open-bearth or Siemens-Martin process; but if 
ores both rich and free from sulphur and phosphorus are used, 
together with roll and hammer scale, which forms an admirable 
admixture, I simplify the process still further in causing the 
fusion to take place in the reducing furnace. 

The furnace having been charged with say five tons of 
batch, the heat is allowed to ply on it for four or five hours, when 
about two tons of hematite pig iron are charged upon the sur- 
face by preference in a heated condition, The pig metal on 
melting constitntes 2 bath on the surface of the thick metallic 
skin previously formed, and gradually dissolves it on the surface 
while it is forming afresh below, and in the course of from three 
to four hours the whole of the materials charged are rendered 
fluid, consisting of a metallic bath with a small percentage of 
carbon, covered with a glassy slag containing about 15 per cent. 
only of metallic iron. The carbon of the bath is thereupon 
brought down to the desired point of only about 1 per cent. of 
carbon and spiegeleisen or ferro-marganese is added, and the 
metal tapped in the usual manner. By these means the direct 
process of making cast steel is carried to a further limit than I 
have been able to accomplish before, and no difficulty has pre- 
sented itself in carrying it into effect. The steel so produced is 
equal in quality to that produced by the open hearth process as 
now practised. If light scrap, such as iron and steel turnings or 
sheerings, are available, these may be mixed with advantage with 
the batch to increase the vield of metal. 

These are, in short, the more recent improvements in the 
direct process of prodncing iron and steel which I have been 
able to effect, and which Ishould have been glad to lay before 
the Iron and Steel Institute in a more complete form than I am 
able to do at the present time. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION AT 
NASHVILLE 
we have said already, while the Nashville Meeting of the 


S 
A American Association could not be called a brilliant one, 
most of the papers read were of substantial importance, and 
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show that a large amount of valuable scientific work is being 
carried on in the United States. The number of visitors does 
not appear to have been up tothe nsual mark, mainly, we believe, 
on account of the great heat which prevailed at Nashville, but 
among those present were many of the most prominent men of 
science in America, The reception by the authorities of the 
State and city was all that could be desired, and the arrange- 
ments as to excursions, entertainments, and public lectures were 
in every way satis/actory. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company, which has a 
Telegraphic Station in the building where the Association met, 
tendered the use of its wires free for all members so far as related 
to domestic affairs. 

It is customary at the meetings of the American Association 
for each of the vice-presidents to give a public lecture ; we give 
a long abstract of the lectnre by Prof. O. C. Marsh, the im- 
portance of which cannot be overrated. We have already 
referred briefly to Prof. Pickering’s paper on the Endowment of 
Research. The first obstacle encountered, he said, was the opinion 
widely maintained, even by scientific men, that the original 
research of a country was natural, and that it was useless to try 
to force it. We might as well say that music and art were 
natural growths. What should we have of ancient art were it 
not for the encouragement of many ancient rulers? In later 
days how would art and literature bave thrived had it not been 
for the support of the pnblic in purchasing books, &c. With 
the man of science it was different. There was generally little or 
no pecuniary reward for his success, The consequence was he 
was obliged to engage in some other occupation, generally 
teaching, which still allowed a little time for research. If these 
same men were allowed to devote their entire energies to 
investigation, and were aided by the necessary appliances, far 
more would be accomplished. The solution of the matter was 
organisation, the carrying out of a plan by whicn researches 
should be rendered as systematic as the process of mechanical 
acts. They had first the munificent bequest of one of the first 
presidents of the Assoviation, The income of the Bache fund 
amounted to 2,000 dols. or 3,000 dols. Second was the 
Rumford fund, originally intended for giving medals in light 
and heat, but now largely applied to aiding investigation in 
these sciences. Besides these were many indirect aids . 
The paper then gave a plan of an in titution for making 
researches : First, a president ; second, a corps of investigators 
of acknowledged scientific ability ; third, a large corps of assist- 
ants, whose duty it should be to carry out work laid out for 
them ; fourth, workmen, such as mechanics. H{e then went on 
to describe a building such as wonld be as perfict as possible for 
the institution. It was useless to hope for architectural beauty, 
as the effect would be spoiled by attachments made to the 
exterior. No more common mistake was made than in wasting 
money which should be used for equipment. They had too 
many colleges with far too litle endowment. Such an institu- 
tion, added to a college, would prove of great advantage. 

At a general evening meeting, Prof. Newcomb (president) 
spoke at some length, extemporaneously, on the two recent im- 
portant discoveries made by American men of science, viz., the 
existence of oxygen in the sun, by Prof. Draper, and the 
satellites of Mars, by Prof. Hall. At the same evening meeting 
Prof. A. R. Grote, of Buffalo, read asketch of a scheme for an 
international scientific service formed by the nnion of the various 
civilised governments and national scientific societies, for the 
carrying out of such scientific work as all the world is interested 
in. Under the auspices of such an association ‘all extra-limital, 
astronomical, geographical, and biological expeditions would be 
fitted out and directed to those places which would be most 
fruitful for the particular purpose.” 

Of the papers read in the various sections we are able, at 
present, to give little else but the titles. In Section A, which 
includes Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, and 
Mineralogy, the following, among other papers were read :— 
Ona New Type of Steam Engine theoretically capable of utilising 
the full Mechanical Equivalent of Heat Energy, and on some 
points of Theory indicating its Practicability, by Prof. R. 11. 
Thurston ; Afechanics of the Flight of Birds, by Mr. A. 
C. Campbell. An interesting paper in this section by Prof. 
Forshey, treated of Zhe Physics of the Gulf of Mexico and 
of its Principal Affluent the Mississippi; the author bronght 
together many important data concerning what he styled ‘‘ the 
cis-Atlantic Mediterranean.” Another paper in{this section by 
Prof. Mendenhall, was Ov Aleasurement of the Wave-length of 
the Blue Line of the Indium Spectrum. 
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Among papers in Section B (Geology, Zoology, Totany, and 
Anthropology) we notice the followimg as likely to prove of im- 
portance :--Zhe Structure of Eruptive Mountains, by Prof. 
Powell; On Sex in Flowers, by Mr. Thos. Meehan; On fhe 
Orisinal Connection of the Eastern and Western Coalfields of the 
Ohio Valley, On the Continuation of the Fielts of the Allezhany 
Chain to the North of the Delaware River, and Ou the Geogra- 
phical and Geological Distribution of the Genus Beatricea, and 
of certain other Fossil Corals tn the Rocks of the Cinuctunati 
Group, all by Prof. Shaler 5 Ov the Classification of the Extinct 
Fishes of the Lower Types, and On the Origin of Structural 
Variation, by Prof. Cope; Notes ov the Geology of the Rocky 
Mountains, by Prof. Sterry Hunt; Some Lofelar Errers con- 
cerning the North Ancrican Indians, by Capt. Powell. In a 
paper by the same author, Ox Ozerplacenent, he asserted that 
the effects of glacial action had been greatly over-estimated in 
the western country, and that the ‘‘overplacement” in the 
Mississippi Valley was due rather to the erosion of the atmo- 
sphere, the rams of centuries, and therivers. A curious paperin 
this section was by a lady, Mrs. H. Kk. Ingram, Ov Atmospheric 
Concussion as a Means of D1sinjection, in which she confidently 
advanced the idea, based on the germ-theory of disease, that 
by means of concussion produced by gunpowder explosion or 
other effective method, cholera and other epidemic diseases could 
be effectually prevented or dissipated. In a paper by Lieut.-Col. 
Mallery, the author held that the Indians are not passing away ; 
there are now in existence, he stated, 300,000 Indians, of 
whom 50,000 are Sioux. Instead of decreasing with advancing 
civilisation, they are steadily increasing, and Col. Mallery be- 
lieves that the native population of America, north of Mexico, at 
the time of its discovery, has been widely over-estimated. Capt. 
Powell agreed with Col. Mallery, and stated his conviction that 
at the time of the discovery of America there were not more than 
500,000 natives north of Mexico, while now in the States, 
Canada, and Alaska there are about 400,000. As president of 
the Sub-section of Anthropology, Prof. Daniel Wilson gave an 
interesting address on Aaces t+ America, presenting a résend of 
the various theories that had been advanced with respect to 
American ethnology and the peopling of America, and giving 
some wise advice as to how future researches ought to be con- 
ducted. Another anthropological paper was on the Osig?n of 
the Fafanese, hy a native of Tokio, Shuje Isawa, in which the 
author came to the conclusion that the present Japanese are 
descended from Hindoo conquerors. 

No paper of general importance seems ta have been read in 
permanent Sub-section C (Chemistry), all of them, judging from 
the titles, being on points mainly of mannfacturing interest. 

Tt was decided that the next meeting should be held at St. 
Louis, and at the closing meeting an Education Committee was 
appointed with a view to the introduction of science into the 
schools of the country. Another committee was appointed to 
report annually on the relations of science to the industrial arts, 
and the following important resolution was passed in reference 
to the Signal Service Weather Keports :— 

* Resolved, that this Association most respectfully asks the 
attention of Congress and the country to the great advances in 
the science of meteorology and in the art of weather prediction, 
which might be hoped for if the meteorological observations now 
taken by the Army Signal Office, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, were made the subject of special research and 
discussion by scientific experts. 

‘*Resolved, further, that a committee of five members or 
fellows be appointed by the President to represent this Associa- 
tion before Congress as fetitioners for such permanent and 
liberal organisation of the meteorological service, that the 
valuable material collected by it may be utilised in the manner 
here suggest<d.” 


INTRODUCTION AND SUCCESSION OF 
VERTEBRATE LIFE IN AMERICA? 
Il. 


THE reptiles most characteristic of our American cretaceous 
strata are the A/osasauria, a group with very few repre- 
sentatives in other parts of the world. In our cretaceous seas 
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they ruled supreme, as their numbers, size, and carnivorous 
habits enabled them to easily vanquish all rivals. Some were 
at least sixty feet in length, and the smallest ten or twelve. In 
the inland cretaceous sea, from which the Rocky Mountains 
were heginning to emerge, these ancient ‘‘sea serpents” 
abounded ; and many were entombed in its muddy bottom. On 
one occasion, as I rode through a valley washed out of this old 
ocean hed, I saw no less than seven different skeletons of these 
monsters in sight at oace. The mosasaurs were essentially 
swimming lizards, with four well-develuped paddles, and they 
had little afinity with modern serpents, to which they have been 
compared. 

The Crocodifia are abundant in rocks of cretaceous age in 
America, and two distinct types are represented. The tertiary 
marine heds of the Atlantic coast contain comparatively few 
crocodilian remains, and all are of modern types, the genus 
Gavialis haying one eocene species, and the alligator being 
represented only in the latest deposits. 

Itis worthy of special mention in this connection that no true 
Lacertilia, or lizards, and no Ophidia, or serpents, have yet heen 
detected in American cretaceous beds; although their remains, 
if present, would hardly have escaped observation in the regions 
explored. The former will doubtless be found, as several species 
occur in the mesozoic of Europe, and perhaps the latter, 
although the ophidians are epparently a more modern type. In 
the eocene lake-basins of Western America, remains of lizards 
are very numerous, and indicate species much larger than any 
existing to-day, 

The first American serpents, so far as now known, appear in 
the eocene, which contains also the oldest European species. 

The Peerosazria, or flying lizards, are among the most inter- 
esting reptiles of mesozoic time, and many of them left their 
remains in the soft sediments of our inland cretaceous sea. 
These were veritable dragons, having a spread of wings of from 
ten to twenty-five feet. 

The strange reptiles known as Dénosauria, which, as we have 
seen, were numerous during the deposition of our triassic shales 
and sandstones, have uot yet been found in American Jurassic, 
but were well represented here throughout the cretaceous, and at 
its close became extinct. These animals possess a peculiar 
interest to the anatomist, since, although reptilian in all their 
main characters, they show clear affinities with the birds, and 
have some features which may point to mammals. The cre- 
taceous dinosaurs were all of large size, ani most of them walked 
on the hind feet alone, like modern struthious birds. Near the 
base of our cretaceous formation in beds which I regard as the 
equivalent of the European Wealden, the most gigan'ic forms of 
this order yet discovered have recently been brought to light 
One of these monsters { 77/anosazurus montanus) from Colorado, 
is by far the largest land animal yet discovered, its dimensions 
being greater than was supposed possible in an anmal that 
lived and moved upon the land. It was some fifty or sixty feet 
in length, and, when erect, at least thirty feet in height. It 
doubtless fed upon the foliage of the mountain forests, portions 
of which are preserved with its remains. With 72/anosaurus 
the bones of smaller dinosaurs, one (Wavosaurns) not larger th n 
a cat, as well as those of crocodiles and turtles, are not uncom- 
mon. The recent discovery of these interesting remains, many 
and various, in strata that had long been pronounced by pro- 
fessional explorers barren of vertebrate fossils, should teach 
caution to those who decline to accept the imperfection of our 
knowledge to-day as a fair plea for the supposed absence of 
intermediate forms. 

In the marine cretaceonus beds of the west only a single 
dinosaur (Hadrosauous agilis) has been found, but in the higher 
fresh-water beds which mark the close of this formation their 
remains are numerous, and indicate several well-marked species, 
if not genera, 

The first appearance of birds in America, according to our 
present knowledge, was during the cretaccous period, although 
many announcements have been made of their existence in pre- 
ceding epochs, The evidence of their presence in the trias, 
based on footprints and other impressions is at present, as we 
have seen, without value, although we may confidently await 
their discovery there if not in older formations. drchcopteryx, 
from the European Jura, the oldest bird known, and now for- 
tunately represented by more than a single specimen, clearly 
indicates a much higher antiquity for the class. The earliest 
American forms at present known arethe Odon/ornithes, or birds 
with teeth, which have been exhumed within the last few years 
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from the chalk of Kansas. The two genera f/esperornis and 
dchthyornis are types of distinct orders, and differ from each 
other and from Archzopteryx much more than do any existing 
biris among themselves, thus showing that birds are now a 
closed type, and that the key to the history of the class must be 
sought for in the distant past. 

In Hesperornis we have a large aquatic bird, nearly six feet in 
length, with a strange combination of characters. The jaws are 
provided with teeth, set ingrooves ; the wings were rudimentary, 
and useless, while the legs were very similar to those of modern 
diving birds. This last feature was merely an adaptation, as the 
more important characters are struthious, showing that Aesper- 
ornis was essentially a carnivorous swimming ostrich. Zch¢hy- 
ornis, a small flying bird, was stranger still, as the teeth were in 
sockets, and the veriebree biconcave, as in fishes and a few rep- 
tiles. lfatfornis and all other allied forms occur in the same 
beds, and probably all were provided with teeth. It is strange 
that the companions of these ancient toothed birds should have 
been pterodactyls without teeth. In the later cre'aceous beds 
of the Atlantic coast various remains of aquatic birds have been 
found, but all are apparently distinct from those of the west. 

During the tertiary period birds were numerous in this country, 
and all yet discovered appear to have belonged to modern types. 

It is now generally adinitted by biologists who have made a 
study of the vertebrates, that birds have come down to us 
through the dinosaurs, and the close affinity of the latter with 
recent struthious birds will hardly be questioned. The case 
amounts almost to a demonstration, if we compare, with dino- 
saurs, their contemporaries, the mesozoic birds. The classes of 
birds and reptiles, as now living, are separated by a gulf so pro- 
found, that a few years since it was cited by the opponents of 
evolution as the mos« important break in the animal series, and 
one which that doctrine could not bridge over. Since then, as 
Huxley has clearly shown, this gap has been virtually filled by the 
discovery of bird-like reptiles and reptilian birds. Compsoguathus 
and Archopteryx of the old world, and /chthyornis and Hesperornis 
of the new, are the stepping-stones by which the evolutionist of 
to-day leads the doubting brother across the shallow remnant of 
th gulf once thought impassable. 


Tt remains now to consider the highest group of the animal 
kingdom, the class A/ammalia, which includes Man, Of the 
existence of this class before the trias we have no evidence, 
either in this country or in the old world, and it is a sign'ficant 
fact that at essentially the same horizon in each hemisphere, 
similar low forms of mammals make their appearance. Although 
only a few incomplete srecimens have been discovered, they are 
characteristic and well preserved, and all are apparently marsu- 
pials, the lowe-t mamma.ian group which we know in this coun- 
try, living or fossil. The American triassic mammals are known 
at present only from two smail lower jaws, on which is based 
the genus J, omothertum, supposed to be related to the insect- 
eating A/yrmecobius, now living in Aus'ralia, 

Althongh the Jura of Europe has yielded other similar 
mammals, we have as yet none of this class from that forma- 
tion; while, from rocks of cretaceous age, no mammals are 
known in any part of the world. 

In the lowest tertiary beds of this country a rich mammalian 
fauna suddenly makes its appearance, and from that time tbrough 
the age of mammals to the present, America has been constantly 
occupied by this type of lite in the greatest diversity of form. 
Fortunately, a nearly continuous record of this life, as preserved, 
is now accessible to us, and ensures great additions to our know- 
ledge of the genealogy of mammals, and perbaps the solution of 
more profound problems. 

The boundary line between the cretaceous and tertiary in the 
region of the Rocky Mountains has been much in dispute during 
the last few years, mainly in consequence of the uncertain geolo- 
gical bearings of the fossil plants found near this horizon. The 
accompanying invertebrate fossils have thrown little light on the 
question, which is essentially whether the great lignite series of 
the West is uppermost cretzceons, or lowest eocene. The 
evidence of the numerous vertebrate remains is, in my judgment, 
decisive, and in favour of the former view, 

This brings up an important point in paleontology, one to 
which my attention was drawn several years since, namely, the 
comparative value of different groups of fossils in marking geolo- 
gical time. In examining the subject with some care, I found 
that for this purpose plants, as their nature indicates, are most 
unsatisfactory witnesses; that invertebrate animals are much 
better ; and that vertebrates afford the most reliable evidence of 
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climatic and other geological changes. The sub-divisions of the 
latter group, moreover, and in fact all forms of animal life, are of 
value in this respect, mainly according to the perfection of their 
organisation, or zoological rank, Fishes, for example, are but 
slightly affected by changes that would destroy reptiles or birds, 
and the higher mammals succumb under influences that the lower 
forms pass throngh in safety. The more special applications of 
this general law, and its value in geology, will readily suggest 
themselves. 

The evidence offered by fossil remains is, in the light of this 
law, conclusive, that the line, if line there be, separating our 
cretaceous from the tertiary, must at present be drawn where 
the dinosaurs and other mesozoic vertebrates disappear, and are 
replaced by the mammals, henceforth the dominant type. 

It is frequently asserted, and very generally believed, that the 
large number of huge Zdenfa‘a which lived in North America 
during tiie post-pliocene, were the results of an extensive migra- 
tion from South America soon after the elevation of the Isthmus 
of Panama, near the close of the tertiary. No conclusive proof 
of such migration has been offered, and the evidence it seems to 
me, so far as we now have it, is directly opposed to this view. 
No undoubted tertiary edentates have yet been discovered in 
South America, while we have at least two species in our miocene, 
and during the deposition of our lower pliocene large individuals 
of this group were not uncommon as far north as the forty-third 
parallel of latitude, on both sides of the Rocky Mountains, In 
view of these facts and others which I shall lay before you, it 
seems more natural to conclude from our present knowledge that 
the migration which no doubt took place was from north to south. 
The edentates finding thus in South America a congenial home 
flourished greatly for a time, and, although the larger forms are 
now all extinct, diminutive representatives of the group still 
inhabit the same region. 

The ungulates are the most abundant mammals in the tertiary, 
and the most important, since they include a great variety of 
types, some of which we can trace through their various changes 
down to the modified forms that represent them to-day. Of the 
various divisions in this comprehensive group, the perissadactyle, 
or odd-toed ungulates, are evidently the oldest, and thronghout 
the eocene are the prevailing forms. Although all of the 
petissodactyles of the earlier tertiary are more or less generalised, 
they are still quite distinct from the artiodactyles, even at the 
base of the eocere. One family, however, the Coryphodontide, 
which is well represented at this horizon, both in America and 
Enrope, although essentially: Peressodactyle, possesses some 
characters which point toa primitive ungulate type from which 
the present orders have been evolved. Among these characters 
are the diminutive brain, which in size and form approaches that 
of the reptiles, and also the five-toed feet from which al] the 
various forms of the mammalian foot have been derived. Of 
this family, only a single genus, Coryphodon (Lathmodon), \s 
known, but there were several distinct species. They were the 
largest mammals of the lower eocene, some exceeding in size 
the existing tapirs. 

In the middle eocene, west of the Rocky Mountains, a 
remarkabie group of ungulates makes its appearance. These 
animals nearly equalled the elephant in size, but had shorter 
limbs. The skull was armed with two or three pairs of horn- 
cores, and with enormous cinine tusks. The brain was propor- 
tionally smaller than in any other land mammal. The feet had 
five toes, and resembled in their general structure those of 
Coryphodon, thus indicating some affinity with that genus. 
These mammals resemble in some respects the perissodactyles, 
and in others the proboscidians, yet differ so widely from any 
known ungulates, recent or fossil, that they must be regarded as 
forming a distinct order, the Dixocerata, 

Besides these peculiar mammals which are extinct, and mainly 
of interest to the biologist, there were others in the early tertiary 
which remind us of those at present living around us. When a 
student in Germany some twelve years ago, 1 heard a world- 
renowned professor of zoology gravely inform his pupils that the 
horse was a gift of the old world to the new, and was entirely 
unknown in America until intr:duced by the Spaniards. After 
the lecture [ asked him whether ne earlier remains of horses had 
been found on this continent, and was told in reply that the 
reports to that effect were too unsatisfactory to be presented as 
facts in science. This remark led me, on my return, to examine 
the subject my self, and I have since unearthed, with my own hands, 
nct less than thirty distinct species of the horse tribe, in the ter- 
tiary deposits of the west alone ; and it is now, I think, generally 
admitted that America is, after all, the true home of the horse. 
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I can offer you no better illustration than this of the advance 
yertebrate palzontology has made during the last decade, or of 
the important contributions to this progress which our Rocky 
Mountain region has supplied. 

The oldest representative of the horse at present known is the 
diminutive Zofzppus from the lower eocene. Several species 
have been found, all about the size of a fox. Like most of 
the early mammals, these ungulates had fourty-four teeth, the 
molars with short crowns, and quite distinct in form from the 
premolars. The ulna and the fibula were entire and distinct, 
and there were four well-developed toes and a rudiment of 
another on the fore-feet, and three toes behind. In the structure 
of the feet and in the teeth, the Ho47pfus indicates unmistakably 
that the direct ancestral line to the modern horse has alreaty 
separated from the other perissodactyles. In the next higher 
division of the eocene another genus (Orokzppus) makes its ap- 
pearance, replacing AoAzppus, and showing a greater, although 
still distant, resemblance to the equine type. The rud.mentary 
first digit of the fore-foot has disappeared, and the last premolar 
has gone over to the molar series. OvrohiApus was but little 
larger than Zofzppus, and in most other respects very similar, 
Several species have been found in the same horizon with Dixo- 
ceras, and others lived during the upper eocene with Dislacodox, 
but none later. 

Near the base of the miocene, in the brontotherium beds, we 
find a third closely-allied genus, A/esohzppus, which is about as 
large as a sheep, and one stage nearer the horse. There are 
only three toes and a rujim-ntary splint bone on the fore-feet, 
and three toes behind. ‘Two of the premolar teeth are quite like 
the molars. The ulna is no longer distinct, or the fibula entire, 
and other characters show clearly that the transition is advancing. 
In the upper miocene AZesohippzs is not found, but in its place a 
fourth form, ALohippes, continues the line. This genus is near 
the Axckitherium of Europe, but presents several important 
differences, The three toes in each foot are more nearly of a 
size, and a rudiment of the fifth metacarpal bone is retained. 
Ail the known species of this genus are larger than those of 
Afesohippus, and none pass above the miocene. 

The genus, Protohippus of the lower pliocene, is yet more 
equine, and some of its species equalled the ass in size. There 
are still three toes on each foot, but only the middle one, cor- 
responding to the single toe of the horse, comes to the ground, 
This genus resembles most nearly the Hzpfarion of Europe. In 
the pliocene we have the last stage of the series before reaching 
the horse, in the genus Péohippus, which has lost the small 
hooflets, and in other respects is very equine. Only in the upper 
pliocene dues the te Zgaus appear and complete the genealogy 
of the horse, which in the post-tertiary roamed over the whole of 
North and South America and soon after became extinct. This 
occurred long before the discovery of the Continent by Enro- 
peans, and no satisfactory reason for the extinction has yet been 
given. Besides the characters I have mentioned there are many 
others in the skeleton, sknll, teeth, and brain of the forty or 
more intermediate species, which show that the transition from 
the eocene Zokipsus to the modern Lyuus has taken place in 
the order indicated, and I believe the specimens now at New- 
Haven will demonstrate the fact to any anatomist. They 
certainly carried prompt conviction to the first of anatomists who 
was the honoured guest of the Association a year ago, whose 
genius had already indicated the later genealogy of the horse in 
Europe, and whose own researches so well qualified him to 
appreciate the evidence bere laid before him. Did time permit 
1 might give you at least a probable explanation of this mar- 
vellous change, bunt justice to the comrades of the horse in bis 
long struggle for existence demands that some notice of their 
efforts should be placed on record. 


(Zo be continued.) 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
Paris 


Academy of Sciences, September 17.—M. Peligot in the 
chair.—The president requested the meeting to designate one of 
their fellows to represent the Academy in the annual public 
meeting of the five academies, which will take place on October 
25.—M. Tresca then, in the name of M. Leverrier, presented to 
the Academy vol. viit. of the ‘‘ Atlas Météorologique de l’Obser- 
vatoire de Paris pour ]’an 1876.”—A note by M. Faye, on the 
atlas of the superior movements of the atmosphere, by M. H, 


Hildebrandsson. The author bases his work on the observation 
of cirrhus clonds.—A note by M. G, de Saporta on the discovery 
of fossi] plants in the tertiary strata In the vicinity of the North 
Pole.—On an erratic block of granite situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Geneva, by M. de Marignac. It appears that the black 
in question is a mass of about 300 cubic metres of granite, and 
that the prefect of the Department, Haute Savoie, has given 
permission to a Railway Company to take possession of it and 
to cut it to pieces. M.de Marignac, who is the owner of the 
ground upon which it lies, now recommends the preservation of 
the block and offers it to the Acadeny tozether with the area it 
lies upon, under the sole condition that it shall be preserved. 
M. Dumas spoke in favour of M. de Marignac’s proposition — 
On the spoatineous disappearance of phylloxera, by II. Maré. 
—M. P. de Tchihatcheff then presented to the Academy his 
translation of M, Grisebach’s work, ‘‘The Vegetation of the 
Globe,” ani made some remark; on the sam2.—M. Alluard 
read a memoir on a new condensation-hyzrometer, invented by 
himself. A letter from M. E. Stephan announcing the discovery 
of a new comet by M. Cogvia was real. (Of this we gave 
the details in the Astronomical Column of our last number, 
p. 442.) The letter further contained details of an observation of 
one of the satellites of Mars, by M. Borrelly, made at Mar- 
seilles —M. Leverrier transmitted to the Academy details of 
MM. Paul and Prosper {lenry’s observation of the same 
sitellite, made with the equatorial in the garden of the Paris 
Observatory.—M. P.,H. Boutigny pointed out that in a pas- 
sage in his work, ‘‘ Etudes sur les corps a l'état sphéroidal,” 
published some thirty years ago, he expressed his belief in the 
existence of satellites of Mars and proncnnced the hope of their 
future discovery.— New researches on the ammoniacal fermenta- 
tion of urine and spontaneous generation, by MM. P. Cazeneuve 
and Ch. Livon.—On the physiological action of salicylate of 
soda, by MM. Bochefontaine and Chabbert.—A note by M. V. 
Duram on a luminous meteor observed on September 11 at Boéa 
(Loire), and on a shock of earthquake felt at the same place on 
September 12, The meteor was of unusual brilliancy; it 
appeared in the east of the sky at 7.45 P.M. ; its elevation above 
the horizon was but small ; it left a long curved trail, and its 
appearance was marked by a slight detonation ; the direction of 
its path was from north to south. The shock of earthquake was 
felt at 6h. 52m. true time, and lasted several seconds. —M. Faye 
then drew the attention of the Academy to a memoir just pub- 
lished by M. P. de Saint Robert, on the spherical movement of 
the pendulum, with regard to tbe resistance of the air and the 
rotation of the earth. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1877 


MICROSCOPICAL PETROGRAPHYV 
Microscopical Petrography. By Ferdinand Zirkel. Being 

Vol. V1. of the Report of the United States Geological 

Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel made under the 

direction of the Engineer Department by Clarence 

King, Geologist-in-charge. (Washington, 1876.) 

*T*O the massive and important series of volumes in 
which the Report of the Exploration of the Fortieth 
Parallel has been published the Engineer Department of 
the United States has just added a sixth which, for 
general interest and usefulness beyond the area of the 
Survey, is eqnal if not superior to any that has preceded 
it. In the course of this protracted and laborions survey 
many rocks were encountered to which Mr. Clarence 
King and his coadjutors felt somewhat at a loss to apply 
the petrographical nomenclature of Europe. He accord- 
ingly sought help from the highest European authority on 
the subject, Prof, Zirkel, of Leipzig, whon: he induced to 
undertake the task of examining the vast collection of 
rock-specimens which had gathered during so many 
years of field-work. Prof. Zirkel accordingly crossed the 
Atlantic, spent some time in New York with Mr. King 
and his staff in making a preliminary investigation of the 
collection, and in learning the geological position of the 
specimens and the geological structure of the wide region 
from which they had been obtained. Subsequently a 
Jarge and typical series of rock-specimens was sent over 
to Leipzig to be submitted to careful microscopical inves- 
tigation. No fewer than twenty-five hundred thin sec- 
tions were prepared and examined undér the microscope. 
The resnit of Prof. Zirkel’s laborious task is now given to 
the world and most appropriately forms a separate volume 
of the Report on the Geo'ogy of the Fortieth Parallel, 
Mr. King may be congratulated upon the judgment he 
has shown in the allocation of his materials. He has 
enriched his official publications with the most important 
contribution yet made to the petrography of America. 

Of the way in which Prof. Zirkel has acquitted himself 
of the task he undertook, it is hardly possible to speak 
too highly. With the characteristic method of his coun- 
trymen he marshals his facts in such orderly fashion that 
every observation has its appropriate and proper place 
where it may be expected and where, if sought for, it 
will be fonnd. Familiar as he is with the minute texture 
and composition of most European rock;, it must have 
been a congenial, even though laborious work, to attack 
on such a scale those of another continent. He has evi- 
dently given himself heartily to the investigation, and has 
produced a work which more than sustains his well- 
earned reputation. 

In an introductory chapter the author briefly sketches 
the leading types of microscopic structure which, largely 
as a rcsult of his own previous labours, have been recog- 
nised among crystalline rocks. These may be reduced 
to three :—1. The purely crystalline, that is, rocks which 
display only crystals or crystalline particles so interwoven 
as to form a solid, compact mass. Granite may be taken 
as the type of this group. 2. The half-crystalline. Rocks 
of this group cons‘st partly of crystals or crystalline 
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particles, and partly of a non-crystalline amorphons sub- 
stance or paste, which may be (a) a colourless but more 
usually yellow, brown, or grey glass ; (4) partly devitrified by 
the appearance of minute translucent but non-polarizable 
grains (globulites), or variously-shaped opaque needles or 
hairs (trichites) ; (c) still further devitrified by the in- 
crease of these grains and needles, so that little or no 
glass remains—a structure termed micro-crystallitic ; or 
(2) a peculiar amorphous substance neither showing the 
transparency of glass nor definite grains and needles 
(crystallites), but appearing to consist of indistinct grains 
or fibres, which seem to melt into each other. This is 
termed the microfelsitic. 3. The non-crystalline. Here 
the rocks consist sometimes merely of glass, as ob- 
sidian, sometimes of the amorphous miicrofelsitic sub- 
stance, as in felsites. Dr. Zirkel admits, however, that 
even where these differences of minute structure are best 
shown they do not suffice as a basis for the systematic 
arrangement of rocks, which must rest on fundamental 
mineral constitntion. The same mass of rock, indeed, 
may within a short space put on extraordinary diversities 
of minute structure. 

A number of terms are introduced into the Report 
which, though most of them have for some time been in 
use in Germany, for the most part make their first 
appearance here in an English dress. ‘Ground mass” 
is employed to denote what seems to the naked eye to be 
the dense homogeneous matrix of a rock, wherein the 
usual scattered porphyritic crystals are held; “ base” is 
used as the designation of what is only seen under the 
microscope to be a non-crystallised or unindividnalised 
paste, glassy, globulitic, micro-crystallitic or micro-felsitic, 
as the case may be, in which the crystals, whether micro- 
scopic or visible to the naked cye, are held. “ Macro- 
scopic” has obtained wide currency in German petro- 
graphical literature as a convenient designation for what 
can be seen without the use of lenses. ‘‘ Microlites” are 
minute, thin, needle-shaped, usually cylindrical bodies, 
which occur both in the base and in separate crystals of 
rocks, and represent imperfect stages in the crystallisation 
of different minerals ; when colourless they are called 
“belonites,” when black and opaque, “ trichites,” 

As most rocks have undergone more or less internal 
alteration, many products of decomposition are met 
with under tne microscope which cannot always be 
identified with definite mineral species. No one who 
has practically studied microscopic petrography can fail 
to have been often puzzled to name some of these pro- 
ducts. They are in far too minute quantity and too 
intimately diffused through the substance of a rock to 
be capable of being collected for chemical analysis. 
They present no recognisable crystallographic form, and 
they show no distinctive reaction under the polariscope ; 
yet they have too often, with no expression of hesitation, 
been identified with known minerals, the identifications 
being at the best only guesses, and sometimes most 
improbable ones, It has lately been the practice at 
Leipzig to avoid attempting such identifications when the 
evidence is so slight, but to be content with the applica- 
tion of provisional names which may include many 
different compounds having at least some common 
characters, such as opacity or colour, and to wait until 
the progress of invc-tigaticn allows move pre ise names 
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to be affixed. Prof. Zirkel now introduces these pro- 
visional and useful terms to English readers. ‘“ Opacite” 
includes all the black opaque amorphous grains, scales, 
and streaks which have resulted from the decomposition 
of different minerals, and which, no doubt, vary widely in 
chemical constitution. They probably in most cases 
consist laigely of metallic oxides. ‘ Ferrite ” embraces 
those yellowish, brownish, or reddish specks, grains, 
veinings, or pseudomorphous crystals which occur in so 
many rocks where oxides of iron have decomposed. 
“Viridite” is the term applied to greenish transparent or 
translucent scales, fibres, or veins, frequently seen where 
hornblende, augite, or olivine have been altered. They 
must vary much in composition, sometimes approaching 
chlorite, sometimes delessite or serpentine. 

These scientific terms may be usefully transplanted 
into English text-books. The only one which, though 
the great need of such a word cannot be denied, seems 
open to considerable objection, is “ macroscopic.” It is 
too like “microscopic,” whether as written, printed, or 
spoken. ‘“‘Gymnoscopic” would be better. But there 
occur throughout the Report many nouns and adjectives 
which the reader will in vain look for in any dictionary, 
and the meaning of some of which he will not readily 
appreciate if he does not happen to be familiar with the 
German petrographical terms for which they are intended. 
Such are “fibration,” “lamellation? “ inclusion,” “ zon- 
ally,” “lineated,” “ fluidal,” “interwedged,” and many 
more. Even ordinary words are used in a way which is 
apt to puzzle the uninitiated. For example, ‘“‘ some occur- 
rences are poor in augite,” “‘ poorly-shaped crystals,” 
“drop-like or crippled minerals.” The English language 
is not quite so meagre as to be unable to furnish expres- 
sion in already familiar words and phrases to the ideas 
sought to be conveyed by these novel and sometimes 
rather uncouth terms. 

After a brief chapter devoted to the crystalline schists 
and their related rocks, the author proceeds to what are 
commonly known as the igneous rocks, beginning with 
granite and the early intrusive porphyries and felsites, 
passing thence through the diorite, diabase, gabbro, and 
other groups, into the wide series of tertiary volcanic 
products. V. Richthofen’s name propylite is retained for 
the oldest eruptive rock of the tertiary series—a mixture 
of plagioclase felspar with hornblende, having most of the 
characters of the old diorites and dioritic porphyries. 
The petrographical differences between this rock and an- 
desite are carefully summed up by Prof. Zirkel ; but 
at the most they appear to be rather fine-drawn. He 
insists that rocks of different geological date can 
be distinguished petrographically, and that this may 
be done even among the different members of the 
tertiary series. Undoubtedly the most important chapter 
of the Report is that devoted to the trachytic and rhyolitic 
rocks. Among the trachytes some have been found con- 
taining augite instead of hornblende—a curious and novel 
fact which establishes an analogy between these tertiary 
masses and some old syenites of Tyrol and Norway, in 
which G. von Rath has lately shown that augite replaces 
hornblende. The author partly following von Richthofen 
divides the rhyolites into (1) Nevadite or granitic 
rhyolite ; (2) Rhyolite proper, including the felsitic and 
porphyritic varictics, of which he has found among 
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the rocks of the Fortieth Parallel no fewer than sixteen 
well-defined types; and (3) Hyaline rhyolite, including 
the glassy and half-glassy varieties, obsidian, pitchstone, 
pumice, &c. With the exception of some varieties in the 
eastern part of the region, all the basalts met with in the 
course of this survey prove to be felspar-basalts. Though 
repeating in Western America the familiar characters of 
the basalts of Western Europe they contain some varieties 
which merit a special subdivision. These are marked by 
(1) the invariable presence, though in small quantity, of 
sanidine, (2) the general absence of olivine, (3) the 
abundance of the glassy microlitic base, (4) the occa- 
sional presence of hornblende, (5) a high proportion of 
silica, (6) the dusty character of the included apatite. 
A petrographer who admits such wide departures from 
the normal type of a species must not be surprised at 
those who would further seek to unite some of his species 
which hardly differ from each other so much as these 
varieties of basalt do. 

The Report is illustrated by twelve quarto coloured 
plates. For beauty of execution nothing has appeared 
like them since those of the lamented Vogelsang. They 
have been executed at Leipzig, under the author’s own 
eye, and are evidently as faithful as they are vivid and 
artistic. ARCHIBALD GEIKIE 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Results of the Aralo-Caspian Expedition, Yascicule iv., 
388 pp., with seven lithographed plates ; and Fascicule 
v., sixty-eight pages. (St. Petersburg, 1877.) [Russian.] 


THE fourth fascicule of this publication contains an im- 
portant paper by the well-known Russian ichthyologist, 
Prof. Kessler, on “ The Fishes of the Aralo-Caspian 
Pontic Ichthyological Region.” After an introduction, in 
which the author briefly sketches the geography of the 
region, and makes a few objections to some statements of 
Mr. A. R. Wallace as to the geographical distribution of 
fishes, Prof. Kessler describes forty-three new species 
and varieties of fishes of the region, and twenty-four other 
species, the previous descriptions of which were incomplete. 
These descriptions, being the result of very elaborate 
researches, are based on extensive collections obtained by 
the members of the expedition, and by previous explorers. 
The new species are illustrated by seven plates. The 
second part of the work is a systematic catalogue of all 
fishes known to inhabit the region, with notes as to their 
geographical distribution. ; 

The third part deals with the general conclusions 
arrived at by the author as to the geographical distribu- 
tion of species, the relations of the Aralo-Caspian ichthyo- 
logical fauna to the faunas of the neighbouring basins, the 
distribution of species in different waters of the region, 
the zoological characteristics of the fishes inhabiting it, 
and their genealogical relations, their mode of life, and 
some remarks on the geological history of the region. 
These conclusions (some of which have already been 
noticed in NATURE) will certainly be of great interest to 
the zoo-geographer, and their importance is much 
enhanced by the usual caution of M. Kessler’s statements. 
The work is altogether an important acquisition to ichthyo- 
logical literature in general, all the more that it deals with 
countries very imperfectly known until now. 

The fifth fascicule of the work contains two papers by 
M. Alénitzin: “On the Sweet Water Springs on the 
Shores of Lake Aral,” and a “Sketch of the History of 


_the Islands of that Lake,” the former containing some 
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interesting information as to the distribution of water 
in sandy steppcs. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communiations, 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible, The pressure on his space ts so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.) 


Urticating Organs of Planarian Worms 


THERE exist, as is well known to all comparative anatomists, 
in the skin of most planarian worms certain rod-like bodies 
(Stabchenkérperchen of German authors) concerning the function 
and homologies of which there has been consideiahle speculation 
and difference of opinion. By some authors these bodies, which 
always at an early stage of their existence are contained in cells, 
‘{the rod-cells” have been compared to the thread-cells or 
nematocysts of ccelenterata, the rod-cells being considered 
homologous to or possibly homogenous with these ccelenterate 
nematocysts. Inthe July number of the Quarterly Fournal of 
Microscopical Science, vol. \xvii., new series, 1877, I published a 
paper on the structure of several forms of land planarians obtained 
by me during the voyage of H.M.S. Challenger. In this paper 
is described and figured the structure of the rod-cells of several 
genera of land planarians as observed in the fresh and living 
condition. In an American form Geoflana flava and also in a 
Geoplana from New Zealand and a Riynchodemus from the Cape 
of Good Hope rod-cells were observed in which the rods are 
much longer than the cells and are in their quiescent condition 
coiled spirally within the cells (/.c., Pl. xx. Figs. 15, 20, 21, 22, 
23), but which rods are shot out from the cells and protruded for 
a long distance beyond the surface of the epidermis when the 
animal 1s compressed or irritated. Such probably is the mature 
condition of the cells in question in all land planarians. 
Mecznikow has described a somewhat similar form of cell as 
existing in his Geodesmus bilinratus, 

In sone microscopic sections of land planarians hardened in 
alcohol, the shot-rods or threads may be seen in abundance 
when closely looked for, projecting from the edges of the section 
of the epidermis. The demonstration of the spiral coiling of 
the rods within the cells, and of their protrusion on irritation, 
would at first sight seem to ally these bodies more closely than 
ever with coelenterate nematocysts, out there is this great differ- 
ence between the two structures, that several rods are present in 
each cell in the planarians, and that the rods are solid and 
apparently free within the cell, and when protrnded by the 
bursting of the cell are shot clear of it. In coelenterates, as is 
famdiarly known, the thread is continuous with the cell and 
hollow, and is everted in the act of protrusion. 

In the summary of my paper above referred to (/.c., p. 292) I 
suggested that it would be interesting to test the action of the 
red bodies of land planarians by applying a living worm to the 
tongue and observing whether urtication was produced, I wrote 
at the time to my friend, Mr. Thwaites, F.R.S., curator of the 

Soyal Botanic Gardens at Peradeniya, Ceylon, and asked him 
to make the experiment, which he did forthwith, and the result 
shows that planarians do undoubtedly produce urtication in much 
the same way as ccelenterates, and there can be no doubt that 
this function is performed by the rod-bodies, which are thus 
weapons of defence, and no doubt used also to secure prey. 

Mr. Thwaites writes :—‘‘[ have lost no time before attending 
to your request touching the planarians. I applied the tip of 
my tongue to two of them brought fresh and lively to me, and 
quite sensible was I to a feeling of unpleasant tingling, and it 
was accompanied with slight swelling. The sensations very 
similar to what is experienced upon a slight scalding. The 
planarian itself evidently felt very uncomfortable, as it became 
dilated laterally to a considerable extent during contact with the 
tip of the tongue, thongh it soon recovered its normal condition.” 

H. N. MosELEY 

New University Cinb, St. James’s Street, S. W. 


The Satellites of Mars 


Ir seems worthy of notice that the prophetic genius of Homer 
has already not only identified but even given names to the two 
satellites of Mars. I allude, of course, to the passage in the 
fifteenth book of the Ihad, where Ares is preparing to descend 
to the earth (possibly this refers to an unusually near approach 
at opposition, as at the present time) :— 


“Os paro‘Kal f trmous Kédeto Actudy re béPor Te 

Sevyrtper. . . f1,, xv, 119. 
which Pope renders— 

‘With that he gives command to Fear and Flight 
To join his rapid coursers for the fight.”, 
Deimus and Phobus are not, perhaps, very euphonious names ; 
but astronomers will not lightly reject the authority of Homer, 
Eton, September 29 H. G. Mapan 


On the Coming Winter 

HAVING recently computed the remaining observations of cur 
earth-thermometers here, and prepared a new projection of all the 
observatlons from their beginning in 1837 to their calamitons 
close last year—results generally confirmatory of those arrived 
at in 1870 have been obtained, but with more pointed and 
immediate bearing on the weather now before us. 

The chief features undoubtedly deducible for the past thirty- 
nine years, after eliminating the more seasonal effects of ordinary 
summer and winter, are :— 

1. Between 1537 and 1876 three great heat-waves, from with- 
out, struck this part of the earth; viz., the first in 1846'5, the 
second in 1858-0, and the third in 1868'7. And unless some 
very complete alteration in the weather is to take place, the 
next such visitation may be looked for in 1879°5, within limits 
of half a year each way. 

2. The next feature in magnitude and certainty is, that the 
periods of minimum temperature, or cold, are not either in, or 
anywhere’near, the middle time between the crests of those three 
chronologically identified heat-waves, but are comparatively 
close up to them ox either side, at a distance of about a year and 
a half, so that the next such cold wave is due at the end of the 
present year. 

This is, perhaps, not an agreeable prospect, especially if political 
agitators are at this time moving amongst the colliers, striving 
to persuade them to decrease the out-put of coal at every pit’s- 
mouth. Being, therefore, quite willing, for the general good, 
to suppose myself mistaken, I beg to send you a first impression 
of plate 17 of the forthcoming volume of observations of this 
Royal Observatory, and shall be very happy if you can bring 
out from the measures recorded there, any more comfortable view 
for the public at large. PIAzzi SMYTH 

Astronomer- Royal for Scotland 

Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, September 27 


The Australian Monotremes 


] OBSERVE in NaTurE (vol. xvi. p. 439) that a doubt arises 
respecting the &ckidna or Australian porcupine (recently re- 
named Zachyglossus) and the Ornithorhynchus being found In 
Northern Australia. It does exist in Queensland, but how far 
north it is impossible to decide until we are better acquainted 
with that extensive territory, The fact of one having been found 
by Mr. Kennedy, as mentioned by Mr. Forbes at Plain Creek in 
lat. 21° S. is, as far as the published statement can be depended 
upon, correct, and was never considered by any Australian in 
Queensland as a matter of doubt, as they were well acquainted 
with the animal; but whether the Zachyg/ossus was the same or 
of a different species 1 do not consider has been sufficiently 
noticed ; whether it was the Zachyglossus hystrix, or with suff- 
cient distinctive characters, as has been recently found in that ot 
New Guinea to make it a new species, is not known, as ordinary 
travellers are not able to distinguish those characteristic differ- 
ences which would immediately strike the experienced naturalist. 
The species found in the vicinity of Darling Downs, &c., is 
evidently the 7uchyelossus Aystrix, and from a recent letter 
received from my son, Mr. G. F. Bennett, he finds no difficulty 
in procuring specimens of this species near Foowoomba by offer- 
ing rewards for those procured at certain intervals of time, to 
enable him to carry out his investigations on the mode of 
generation of the A/oxotremata, and if possible to procure the 
impregnated uterus of that animal, as well as that of the Orz:- 
thorkynchus, as in both animals it no doubt will be identical. 
As far as regards the rudimental pouch in the LcAdzdna it 
is only ab'e to be found in that animal during the breed- 
ing season, and I could never detect it at any other time. 
It is mentioned by Prof. Owen in his memoir on the young 
of the Echidna (Philosophical Transactions, 1865, p. 678), and 
indeed it has been a well-known fact for some period of time, as 
some years ago [ doubted the assertion and public attentlon was 
most particularly drawn to it, and the fact was ascertained 
beyond doubt even before the publication of Prof. Owen’s paper, 
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The Orxithorhinchus being an aquatic animal does not possess 
a ponch at any time. With respect to the New Guinea species 
of Echidna, the’ question whether the Zachyclossus laceset and 7, 
bruinil are distinct species can now be decided, as I cbserve that 
examples of both sexes of 7. érzi7#7t have been obtained in the 
mountains on the north coast of New Guinea at an elevation of 
about 3,500 fect. ‘That a new and somewhat analogous species 
of Zachyglossus may yet be discovered in Northern Australia | 
consider very probable. GEORGE BENNETT 
September 29 


P.S.—Dy letters trom Sydney dated August 4 no intelligence 
has been received from Sig. D’Albettis since his departure for 
the Fly River in May last. 


Arte there no Beulders in Orkney and Shetland? 


In your impression of the 13th inst. (p. 418), there is an 
interesting le'ter from Mr. Laing, M.P., stating that there are 
no boulders in Orkney or Shetland. We says that having ‘‘an 
intimate personal acquaintance with these islands, which are my 
native county, and almost every yard of whose surface and shores I 
have explored with rod and gun,” . .. ‘‘1 can assert positively 
that I mever saw (in them) a boulder or perched block, or the 
trace of any till, or boulder clay, kame, eskar, raised beach, or 
other form of glacial or marine action.” 

Mr. Laing’s object in drawing the attention of geologists to 
these facts is, that ‘‘if true, they seem to afford a crucial test of 
the truth or falsehood of some of the most important theories of 
modern geology.” 

Mr. Laing observes that in Orkney theré could be no boulders, 
&c., because “there were no glaciers, there being no great local 
mass of mountains to produce them.” 

As regards Shetland, Mr. Laing says he cannot speak witli the 
same confidence. ‘Still, having travelled over a great part of 
the principal islands, I can assert that I have never seen in them 
either, any traces of glacial action.” 

Mr, Laing having invited information on this subject, Prof. 
Geikie has published an article in the same number of your 
paper (p. 414), controverting Mr, Laing’s statements, and main- 
taining that the facts ascertained by hin and his colleagucs in 
the Scotch Geological Survey establish that these islands form 
“no exception to the general glaciated condition of Scotland.” 

In corroboration, so far, of the Professor’s statement, that 
there are in Orkney and Shetland ‘‘many transported blocks of 
gneiss, ‘schist, and other rocks foreign to the immediate locality” 
of the blocks, I need only refer to the following list of boulders 
repotted to the Ndinburgh Royal Society Boulder Committee. 


In ORENEY. 

Lday Fsland.—Conglomerate B. 12 & 7 X 14 feet, = about 
8 tons weight. Situated near top of a hill 250 feet above sea. 
No conglomerate rock in Eday, but there is in Stronsay Island, 

Frith and Stennis.—White pebbles of freestone on the hills. 
But there are no white freestone rocks in this island. It is all 
old red. 

Sanday,—Gneiss B. 7 X 6 X 24 feet = about 14 tons. No 
gneiss rocks on this island. Nearest island with gneiss rocks 
is Stromness, 30 miles distant, and in Shetland, still more 
distant. 

IValls—Lydian stone B. 9 X 7 X 6 feet = about twenty- 
cight tons. Sandstone is the prevailing rock. 

Stromness Island.—Two granite boulders lying on red sand- 
stone rocks—distant, one a quarter of a mile, the other one mile 
from granite hills. 

In SHETLAND., 

Bressay.—A number of boulders here, of a rock foreign to the 
island. One of them Is to x 7 x 4 feet. Supposed to have 
been transported from Norway. 

/Tousay.—On a cliff 200 feet above the sea, rounded blocks 
resting on knolls of polished rock. 

Neay.—Large perched blocks, some many tons in weight. 

Sumbureh Head—Conglomerate B. lying on sandstone rock, 

Where can it be supposed that these boulders come from? 

Prof. Geikie thinks there were glaciers, at all events, in one 
of the islands, viz., //oy, and even ‘‘separate glaciers” in all the 
valleys of that hill, whose top is only 1,550 feet above the sea. 
I feel great difficulty in subscribing to that opinion; I rather 
agree with Mr. Laing, that there could be no glaciers, for want 
of a sufficient ‘‘mass of mountain region to produce them.” 
Even if in Tioy glaciers could have been formed on a hill the 
highest peak of which is only 1,550 feet above the adjoining sea, 
what is to be said of those boulders which are on islands where 
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the hills do not exceed 500 or 200 feet, and in which there are 
no rocks of the same natute as the boulders? 

Piof. Geikie refers to the rock striitions in Orkmey and Shet- 
land (which Mr. Laing seems not to have discovered) as additional 
proofs of glacial action. If these striations had been caused by 
glaciers, the direction of the strice would vary with the direction 
of the different valleys in which the glaciers moved. But this is 
found not to be the case. Prof. Geikie says that both in Orkney 
and in Shetland the movement of the ice has been on the ‘‘ whole 
along a north-west and south-east line.” Te refers to reports 
by his colleagues, Mr. Peach and Mr. Ilorne, in corroboration 
of his statements. 

In looking into Mr. Peach’s report, 1 find that he specifies the 
strize on the rocks of Shetland as running in vartows directions, 
In U7zst, the most northern island, he says ‘‘the destroying force 
(the nature of which force, however, he avoids indicating) coming 
against a hill (called the ‘ AZuchle Heog,’ 500 feet high) on its 
north-west flank, had been partially ¢rzed by the hill into a 
valley (which he names) and made to produce the well-known 
phenomenon of ‘ crag and tail’”—the crag or bared rock being 
on the north side of the hill. 

Mr. IIorne in his paper also describes the strize in Shetland as 
running in varzors diferent directions. Some of the strize on the 
rocks, and the boulders on the surface, indicated, as he thought, 
ice action from east to west. ‘‘In addition to these, however, 
others (he says) were found, which could not have been produced 
by ice-shedding in the ordinary way. ‘These cross the island, 
regardless of its physical features, and are often at right angles to 
the newer set.” 

These facts, I venture to submit, may be explained by suppos- 
ing that the Shetland and Orkney Islands, when still under the 
ocean, were subjected to the action of Arctic currents loaded 
with icebergs and shore ice. We know that in the Arctic regions 
now, fragments of rocks are by these means carried about in 
various directions, and dropped on the sea-bottom ; whilst the 
rocks at the sea bottom are ground down, polished and _ striated 
by the hard stones and gravel pushed forward by icebergs. 
The existence of Arctic currents from north-western points has 
indeed been already well established by a study of the boulders 
and striated rocks found along the west coasts of Caithness, Ross, 
Argyll, and the islands of Lewis, Ifarris, and Uist. 

The inference of Mr. Peach from what he saw near Lerwick 
was, that there ‘‘the direction the driff came from is evidently 
northerly.” ‘The destroying force” to which Mr. Peach refers 
as having swept across the island of Unst baring a hill up toa 
height of 500 feet ox its north-west flank, could have been no 
other than an Arctic current loaded with ice. 

These facts establish points of the highest geological interest. 
They indicate a submersion of the northern parts of Europe under 
the ocean to the extent of many hundred feet, and the non-exist- 
ence of any gulf-stream flowing through the North Atlantic. 
The Isthmus of Panama requires to be depressed only 350 feet, 
to allow that stream to flow into the Pacific. 

The separate question of ‘ Raised beaches” mooted by Mr. 
Laing and discussed by Prof. Geikie, Ido not enter on. Both 
of these authorities agree that there are no raised beaches in 
Shetland and Orkney. It is indeed very curious that such should 
be the case, considering that they exist along the Caithness coast, 
and in every other part of the kingdom, including Ireland. 1 
may, however, notice that Mr. Peach in hisReport on Shetland 
speaks of a ‘t raised beach” as having been seen by him there. 

Milne Graden, Coldstream, N.B. Davib MiILne Home 


Fertilisation of Flowers by Birds 


AmonG the “Biological Notes” in Nature, vol. xv. p. 
416, there is one referring to the agency of birds in effecting the 
fertilisation of flowers. A few weeks before reading this note I 
was induced to suspect that many flowers might be dependent 
wholly or in part on the visits of small birds for their effectual 
fertilisation by observing that a very considerable number of 
birds shot at that time had the plumes of the forehead and the 
lores thickly dusted with pollen. This fact was noticed in several 
species of Diceine and Nec‘arimine, in the Lortezl?, and even 
in a glossy starling (Caloris panayensis), which latter is mainly 
a frugivorous bird. Both the sun-birds and flower-peckers are 
fruit-teeders to a certain extent ; but they also prey on miInu:e 
insects, in search of which (and possibly of the nectar sometimes) 
they diligently probe the corollas of numerous flowers, and on 
withdrawing their heads a portion of the pollen remains in many 
instances adhering to the plumage bordering the bill, and is 
carried away and introduced into the next blossom visited. 
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The immediate source of attraction possessed by the flower 
for its feathered visitants lies, I think, in the small insects which 
resort to it, and not, at any rate usually, in their furnishing any 
nectareous secretion which is palatahle to the birds. For if the 
latter visited the blossoms for the sake of the nectar they would 
he perfectly acquainted by experience with its situation and 
make no delay in going straight to it, whereas the habit of the 
sun-birds and the flower-peckers also is rather to hover on 
rapidly-vibrating wings a few inches in front of the opening of a 
blossom, as if prying into its recesses in search of food, before 
thrusting their beaks into the corolla; and often after thus 
examining a flower they tly off to another without touching it at 
all, having apparently satisfied themselves that the first one con- 
tained no prey for them. A. IL. evererr 

N,. Mindanao, July 23 


Heat Phenomena and Muscular Action 


ON reading the article which appeared in Nature, vol xvi. 
p- 45t, on the heat phenomena accompanying muscular 
action, it has occurred to me to scad the following problem 
which is akin to the subject. . 

If a man does work (say lifts a weight), the principle of the 
conservation of energy teaches us that the potential ener2y—the 
work done—(weight lifted) is at the expense of the man as a 
magazine of force, in fact that ‘‘ virtue has gone out of him.” 
Now suppose a man lifts say a ton of bricks and deposits the bricks 
one by one on the top of a wall six feet high, we can exactly 
estimate the amount of work done, the energy rendered potential 
and external, and if we knew also the extra amount of heat 
radiated or otherwise carried off from his body—as most probably 
the work would raise his temperature—we could exactly measure 
the amount of energy the lifting of the brick cost him. 

Now suppose another man were to lift the bricks from the top 
of the wall and deposit them gently—z.¢, without concussion— 
on the ground, it is evident that there is a certain amount of 
potential energy disappearing, in fact that there is work being 
absorbed by the man, of course appearing in some other form, 
but the question is how? ‘This second man’s work is of course 
in one sense werk, but in the sense of producing external, 
potential, or kinetic energy, is not so, unless, perhaps, in heat. 

Strangely enough it follows that hfting down the brick ought 
to make the man either radiate heat more, waste tissue less, 
digest food less, or in some other way account for the energy 
absorbed by him. 

Generally 1 think the conversion of force by obstruction is not 
always so clearl, traced as it might be ; in friction it is clear, as 
also in the compression of elastic bodies, but in the instance 
above, as also in the throttling of steam, it is not sa clear. 

A. R. MoLison 


Does Sunshine Extinguish Fire? 


I READ Mr. Tomlinson’s ,aper (NATURE, vol. xvi. p. 361) near 
the time of its delivery, and was struck with the inconclusive cha- 
racter of hisexperiments. What he attempted to obtain was the 
condition of combustion in sunshine and combustion in darkness, 
ceteris paribus, Lut he left the ceteris faribes entirely out of the 
experiment, and actually used a dark cubbard (1 believe this is 
good spelling etymologically and phonetically), Into which there 
was no free influx of atmospheric air, Naturally his candles burnt 
with inferior combustion there. I have for years together burnt 
Newcastle coal, and no other; and fér years together burnt 
South Staffordshire coal, and no other ; and I say that sunshine 
puts out a sea-coal fire and not a §.S. fire. The reason of this 
is, 1 apprehend, not far to seek. In the Midlands it is the 
practice to keep a fire alive by a raker, or gathercoal. It 
would be quite useless to attempt to do this with a sea-coal fire, 
which goes out in a short time unless the cakes of coal be broken 
up; in a word, one has to watch a sea-coal fire; and it must he 
in every Londoner’s experience, that such a fire is apt to elude 
one at the last faint gleam from over reckless puking. Now, if 
the sun is shining on the coal, that last faint gleam is invisible, 
and the fire goes out as a matter of course. Sunshine puts out a 
sea-coal fire by insidiously eclipsing the warning glimmer of its 
expiring embers. This, at least, is a cera causa. prior? I 
should say that combustion would be less rapid in air rarefied 
by sunlight than in air deprived of it; but I do not believe 
sunshine extinguishes a coal fire in any other way than that I 
have described. C. M. INGLEBY 

Folkestone 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE APPROACHING OPPOSITION OF IRIS.—The vppo- 
sition of this minor planet in the present autumn affords 
another favourable opportunity of determining the amount 
of solar parallax on the method already successfully 
applied by Prof. Galle, of Breslau, in the case of Flora. 
The Serdiner astronomisches Jahrbuch for 1879 contains 
a rough ephemeris of Iris for every twentieth day of the 
year, but this being insufficient for the purpose in view, 
we subjoin places calculated from Prof. Briinnow’s tables 
of the planet, on the approximate formulze explained in 
his introduction ; the error of the tables being very 
sensible at the present timc, nothing would have been 
gained by calculating in the accurate form. Tor the sake 
of brevity the planet’s positions are given for every fourth 
day only, but they will be readily interpolated for the 
intermediate dates. 


Tris,—.f¢ Greenwich Midnight, 
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Tris will bein perihelion October 14'7,G.M.T., and nearest 
to the earth on November 15, her distance at this time 
being 0°859 (the earth’s mean distance from the sun being 
taken as unity). Her intensity of light may be expected 
to rather exceed that of a star of the seventh magnitude, 
68m, according to the Berliner Fahrbuch, 


THE OUTER SATELLITE OF Mars.—This object is 
still under observation at the Observatory of Paris. It 
was also measured again by Mr. Common, of Ealing, 
with his 18-inch silver-on-glass reflector on September 24, 
the angle calculated from the elements which have been 
given in this column differing from the observed angle 
— 4°. An observation on September 13, by M. Lorrelly 
at Marseilles, presumed to apply to the satellite, must 
refer to a faint star, the satellite at the time being in the 
opposite quadrant. 


BINARY STARS.—Dr, Doberck, of Markree Observa- 
tory, continues his investigations on the orbits of the 
revolving double stars. In No. 2,156 ofthe Astronomésche 
Nachrichten he has given provisional elements of = 1768 
and = 3121, the latter of which appears to be an object of 
special interest from the shortness of the period of revo- 
lution, which hardly exceeds that of the well-known 
binary, ¢ Herculis. Also elements of = 3062, a star which 
was the subject of a pretty complete calculation by Dr. 
Schur in 1867. The results of the two discussions are 
as follow :— 

Schur 1867 
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These orbits are in very satisfactory confirmation of 
each other. 

May we hape that at no distant period Dr. Doberck 
may find he has sufficient material to induce him to investi- 
gate the elements of a Centauri; a fair approximation to 
the true orbit might be expected from his experienced 
hand. 


PROF. ADAMS ON LEVERRIER’S PLANETARY 
THEORIES! 
Wis 

Aue nineteenth chapter of M. Leverrier’s researches. 

which forms the first part of the eleventh volume of 
the Annals of the Paris Observatory, contains the deter- 
mination of the secular variations of the elements of the 
orbits of the four planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. 

In the first place are collected the differential formule 
which are established in the previous chapter, and which 
give the rates of secular change of the various elements at 
any epoch in terms of the clements themselves, which by 
the previous operations have been cleared of all periodic 
inequalities, 

The terms of different orders which enter into these 
formule are carefully distinguished. 

If we were to confine our attention to the terms of the 
first degree with respect to the excentricities and inclina- 
tions of the orbits, and of the first order with respect to 
the masses, the differential equations which determine 
the secular variations would become linear, and their 
general integrals might be found, so as to give the values 
of the several elements for an indefinite period. 

In the present case, however, the terms of higher orders 
are far too important to be neglected, and when these are 
taken into account the equations become so complicated 
as to render it hapeless to attempt to determine their 
general integrals. 

Fortunately, however, these are not needed for the 
actual requirements of astronomy, and for any definite 
period the simultaneous integrals may be determined with 
any degree of accuracy that may be desired by the method 
of quadratures. 

In this way M. Leverrier has determined the values 
of the elements for a period of 2,000 years, starting from 
1850, at successive intervals of 500 years. The first steps 
in this integration were attended with some difficulties, 
because the determination of the numerical values of the 
rates of change of the several elements at the various 
epochs depends on the elements themselves which are to 
be determined. Ilence several approximations were 
necessary in order to obtain the requisite precision. 

After this work of M. Leverrier, however, the extension 
of the investigation to other epochs, past or future, is no 
longer attended with the same difficulties. In fact, from 
his results we may at once find, by the method of differ- 
ences, very approximate values of the elements at an epoch 
500 years earlier or later than those which he has con- 
sidered. His general formule will then give the rates of 
change of the several elements at the epoch in question, 
and having these we can determine by a direct calculation 
the small corrections which should be applied to the 
approximate values of the elements first found. 

This process may evidently be repeated as often as we 
choose, 

It is important to remark that in the formule which 
give the rates of change of each of the elements at the five 
principal epochs considered, as well as in those which give 
the total variations of the elements at the same epochs, 
the masses of the several planets appear in an indetermi- 
nate form, so that it may be at once seen what part of the 
variation of any element is due to the action of each of 
the planets, and what changes would be produced in the 
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value of any element at any epoch by any changes in the 
assumed values of the masses. 

Consequently, when the astronomer of the future, say 
of 2,000 years hence, has determined the values of the 
elements of the planetary orbits corresponding to that 
epoch, it will be easy for him, by comparing thase values 
with the general expressions given by M. Leverrier, to 
determine with the greatest precision the actual values of 
the masses, provided that all the disturbing bodies are 
known; and should there be any unknown disturbing 
causes, their existence would be indicated by the in- 
consistency of the values of the masses which would be 
found from the different equations of condition. 

By means of the work which has just been described, 
everything has been prepared which is required far the 
treatment of the theories of the several planets. 

The remainder of the eleventh volume of the duanals 
is accordingly cccupied by the complete theories of Jupiter 
and Saturn,the former theory being given in Chapter 20, 
and the latter in Chapter 21 of M. Leverrier’s researches. 

The coefficients of the periodic inequalities of the 
mean longitudes and of the elements of the orbits are 
not only exhibited in a general form, but are also calcu- 
lated numerically for the five principal epochs considered 
in Chapter 19 of these researches, viz, for 1850, 2350, 
2850, 3350, and 3850, 

The long inequalities of the second order with respect 
to the masses, depending on twice the mean motion of 
Jupiter plus three times the mean motion of Uranus 
minus six times the mean motion of Saturn, are also 
determined in a similar form. 

Chapter 22 of M. Leverrier’s researche:, forming the 
first part of the 12th volume of the “ Annals,” contains the 
comparison of the theory of Jupiter with the observations, 
the deduction of the definitive corrections of the elements 
therefrom, and finally the resulting tables of the motion of 
Jupiter. The observations employed are the Greenwich 
observations from 1750 to 1830 and from 1836 to 1869 
together with the Paris observations from 1837 to 1867. 

To the results given in the Astronomer-Royal’s 
© Reduction of the Greenwich Observations of Planets 
from 1750 to 1830,” M. Leverrier has applied the cor- 
rections which he has found to be required by his own 
reduction of Bradley’s observations of stars and his rede- 
termination of the Right Ascensions of the fundamental 
stars, published in the second volume of the “ Annals” 
(Chapter Io), 

The equations of condition in longitude, for finding 
the corrections of the elements and of the assumed 
mass of Saturn, are divided into two series corre- 
sponding to the observations made from 1750 to 1830, 
and into two other series corresponding to the obser- 
vations made from 1836 to 1869. Moreover in each, 
of these series the equations are subdivided into eight 
groups, corresponding to the distances of the planet from 
its perihelion, 0° to 45°, 45° to 90°, and soon. From these 
are formed four final equations, the solution of which 
gives the corrections of the epoch, of the mean motion, of 
the excentricity, and of the longitude of the perihelion, in 
terms of the correction required by the mass of Saturn, 
which is left in an indeterminate form. The substitution 
of these expressions in the thirty-two normal equations 
corresponding to the sevcral groups above-mentioned, 
gives the residual differences betwecn theory and observa- 
tion in terms of the correction of the mass of Saturn. No 
conclusion can be drawn from the ancient observations ; 
but from the modern observations M. Leverrier finds 
that the mass of Saturn assumed—which is that of 
Bouvard--should be diminished by about its 22,;th part. 
This correction is very small, but M. Leverrier regards it 
as well established. 

On the other hand, Bessel’s value of the mass ot 
Saturn, founded on his observations of the Huyghenian 
satellite, exceeds Bouvard’s by about its yjsth part. 
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The equations of condition in latitude are treated 
in a similar manner, being grouped according to the dis- 
tances of the planet from its ascending node. From 
these equations the corrections of the inclination of 
the orbit and longitude of the node are found separately 
from the ancient and from the modern observations. The 
results differ very little, but the second solution is 
employed in the construction of the tables. After the 
application of these corrections to the elements, the 
agreement between theory and observation may be con- 
sidered perfect ; so that the action of the minor planets 
on Jupiter appears to be insensible, and there is no indi- 
cation of any unknown disturbing causes. 

There are some peculiarities in the mode of tabulating 
the perturbations caused by the action of Saturn. The 
perturbations of longitude and of radius vector are not, 
as usual, exhibited directly, but instead of them M, 
Leverrier gives the perturbations, both secular and 
periodic, of the mean longitude, of the longitude of the 
perihelion, of the excentricity, and of the semi-axis major 
of the orbit, and then from the elements corrected by 
these perturbations he derives the disturbed longitude and 
radius vector by the ordinary formule of elliptic motion. 

Where the perturbations are large M. Leverrier con- 
siders this preferable to the ordinary method of proceeding, 
The perturbations of latitude being small, he applies to 
the inclination and longitude of the node their secular 
variations alone, and then determines directly the periodic 
inequalities of latitude, 

All these perturbations, whether of the elements or of 
the latitude, are developed in a series of sines and cosines 
of multiples of the mean longitude of Saturn, including a 
constant term, the coefficients multiplying these several 
terms being functions of the mean elongation of Saturn 
from Jupiter, which for a given elongation are developed 
in powers of the time reckoned from the epoch 1850. 
These coefficients only are tabulated with the mean 
elongation as the argument, and the perturbations are 
thence calculated by means of the ordinary trigono- 
metrical tables. ‘The intervals of the argument are so 


small, that the requisite interpolations are very simple, and | 


the coefficients which relate to the four elements, and 
depend on the same argument, are given at the same 
opening of the tables. 

The tables have been calculated specially for the 500 
years included Letween the years 1850and 2350. Never- 
theless they may be applied to epochs anterior to 1850, by 
simply changing the sign of the time reckoned from 1850. 
For one or 1wo centuries before 1850 this extension will 
have all the rigour of modern observations, while for still 
earlier times the accuracy of the tables will greatly surpass 
that of the observations which we have to compare with 
them. 

M. Leverrier’s Tables of Jupiter are now employcd in 
the computations of the Maxlical Almanac, beginning 
with the year 1875. 

The thirteenth volurre of the Azzals is devoted to 
the theories of Uranus and Nepwne. Tt.ese theories are 
not unattended with difficuliies. In the first place, these 
planets are disturbed by the actiors of the two great 
masscs Jupiter and Saturn, interior 10 their orbits, and 
these actions are modified by the great inequalities of 


Jupiter and Saturn depending on five times the imean | 


motion of Saturn minus twice the mean motion of Jupiter. 
In the rext place twice the mean mo ion of Neptune 
differs very little from the mean motion of Uranus, and 
thus arise inequalities of long period in the elements of 
their orbits which are large enough to produce very 
sensible terms of the second order. Lastly, the mean 
elliptic elements of the two planets are not yet sufficiently 
well knowr. 

In a preliminary chapter, the 24th, M. Leverrier investi- 
gates formulze which are specially applicable to the 
case of a planet disturbed by another which is consider- 


ably nearer to the sun. In this case it is easily seen that, 
by the direct action of the disturbing planet on the sun, 
perturbations of large amount may be produced in the 
elements of the orbit of the disturbed planet, while the 
corresponding perturbations of the co-ordinates of the 
planet are comparatively small. Hence arises theadvan- 
tage of considering this case apart. 

We have seen how closely the theories of Jupiter and 
Saturn are related to each other. In a similar manner ~ 
the theories of Uranus and Neptune are also closely 
related in consequence of the great perturbations intro- 
duced into the elements of their orbits by the near 
approach to commensurability in their mean motions. 
Hence, before entering upon the separate theories, M. 
Leverrier devotes Chapter 25 of his researches to the 
determination of the mutual actions of Uranus and Nep- 
tune, and this forms the base of the theories of both 
planets. ‘The method employed is similar to that adopted 
in the case of Jupiter and Saturn, and the results are 
exhibited in the same general form. 

It is important to remark that the elements of Uranus 
and Neptune as determined from observations severally 
differ from their mean elliptic values by the amount of 
their perturbations of long period corresponding to the 
mean epoch of the observations. The apparent elements 
of Uranus and Neptune for the epoch 1850 have been 
carefully determined by Prof. Newcomb in his excellent 
work on the theory of those planets which obtained the 
Society’s medal in 1874. By the application of his own 
general formule, M. Leverrier deduces from these 
elements the values of the mean elliptic elements corre- 
sponding to the same epoch. lt may be remarked that 
the mean elements thus determined will depend on the 
assumed masses of the two planets, and will therefore 
require small corrections when more accurate values of 
the masses have been obtained, 

When the secular variations of Uranus and Neptune 
given in Chapter 19 were found, the elements were less 
accurately known, and M. Leverrier has therefore recal- 
culated the values of the excentricities and longitudes of 
the perthelia of the two planets for the same five epochs 
as before, starting from the mean elliptic values of the 
elements above referred to. 

Chapter 26 contains the completion of the theory of 
Uranus. The last chapter, which contains the comple- 
tion of the theory of Nepuune, is not yet printed. 

The twenty-third chapter also, which contains the 
comparison of the theory of Saturn with observations, 
together with the tables of the planet, and which will 
form the latter part of the twelfth voluine of the Avza/s, 
is not yet printed. The results of this comparison of the 
theory with observatiors have, however, been fully pub- 
lished in the Compiles Rendus, 2nd J understand that the 
tables will be used for cumputing the place of Saturn in 
the forthcoming volume of the Navzfical Almanac. 

Although the comparison of the theory of Saturn with 
observations shows in general a satisfactory accordance, 
there occur some discrepancies in individual years which 
are larger than might be desir d. 

During the thirty-two years cver which the modern 
observations extend, viz., from 1837 to 1869, the dis- 
crepancy between theory and observation, however, 
remains constantly less than 2’"5 of arc,-excepting in two 
instances, viz., in the years 1839 and 1844, when the 
differences amount to 4’"5 of arc. 

In the ancient observations only, made in the time of 
Maskelyne, rather larger differences occur, amounting in 
two instances to nearly 9” of arc. 

In oder to test whether these discrepancies could be 
due to any imperfections in the theory, M. Leverrier has 
not shrunk from the immense labour oi forming a second 
theory of the planet independent of the former, employing 
methods of interpolation instead of the analytical develop- 
ments. I learn directly from M. Leverrier that this 
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second investigation entirely confirms the accuracy of the 
first as regards the periodic inequalities, but that the 
secular variations of the excentricity and longitude of the 
perihelion are slightly changed. The effect of these 
changes is to bring the theory into very satisfactory 
accordance with the observations of Bradley, but the dis- 
crepancies above mentioned in the time of Maskelyne 
and in the modern observations still remain unaffected. 
The character of the discrepancies shown by the modern 
observations makes it very improbable that they can he 
due to any errors in the theory. 

In fact, the error appears to change almost suddenly 
from a positive one of 4’°4 in 1839 to a negative one of 
5/"o in 1844, a variation of nearly 95 in five years. Now 
no terms or group of terms due to the action of the 
planets could thus suddenly disturb the motion in five 
years, at a given epoch, and then leave the motion 
unaffected during the following twenty-five years. M. 
Leverrier is therefore inclined to think that the discre- 
pancies arise from errors in the observations, notwith- 
standing that the Greenwich and Paris observations are 
mutually confirmatory of each other. 

He suggests that it is possible that the varying aspects 
presented at different times by the ring may affect the 
accuracy of the observations of the planet, and may cause 
changes in the personal equations of the observers, which, 
from being rather large in the case of the ancient observa- 
tions, have gone on diminishing as the system of 
observation has become more perfect. 

One unlooked-for result follows from M. Leverrier’s 
comparison of his theory of Saturn with the observations. 
Considering that the influence of Jupiter on the longitude 
of Saturn may amount to 3800”, it might have been 
expected that from observations of the planet extending 
over 120 years the mass of Jupiter could have been deter- 
mined with great precision. M. Leverrier has found, how- 
ever, that this is not the case. 

The equations cf condition furnished by the comparison 
of the heliocentric longitudes of Saturn as deduced from 
theory and observation contain five unknown quantities, 
viz, the corrections of the assumed values of four 
elements and the correction of the assumed mass of 
Jupiter. On solving the equations with respect to the 
first four unknown quantities, the corrections to be 
applied to the elements are found to be greatly influ- 
enced by the intermediate correction of the mass of 
Jupiter, and after they have been substituted in the 
equations of condition, the coefficients of the correc- 
tion of the mass of Jupiter in great part destroy each 
other, nowhere amounting in the resulting equations to 
one-tenth part of their values in the primitive equations, 
Hence these equations are insufficient to determine the 
mass of Jupiter with any precision. Consequently, in the 
formation of the Tables of Saturn, M. Leverrier has 
employed the value of the mass of Jupiter determined by 
the Astronomer-Royal from his observations of the 4th 
satellite. 

The result which has just been noticed will appear to 
be less paradoxical if we consider that by far the larger 
part of the disturbances which Jupiter produces in the 
motion of Saturn is represented by the inequalities of 
long period which affect the mean longitude and the 
elements of the orbit. Now in the course of 120 years 
these inequalities have run through only a small part of 
their whole period, and therefore, during this interval, the 
greater part of their effects may be represented by 
applying changes to the several mean elements cqual to 
the mean value of the corresponding long inequalities 
during the interval. It is only from the residual disturb- 
ances, which are comparatively small in amount, that 
any data can be obtained for the correction of the mass 
of Jupiter. 

In the course of a few centuries, when these long 
inequalities, as well as the secular variations of the 
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elements of Saturn, shall have had time to develop them- 
selves, it will be possible to determine the mass of Jupiter 
from them with all desirable precision, 


THE GLANDULAR ORIGIN OF CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES | 


ope years ago, on the occasion of a Congress held in 
this town to discuss the question of the disposal of 
sewage, I had the honour, at the request of the committee 
of management, to deliver a lecture on the subject of the 
poisons of the spreading or communicable diseases. An 
abstract of the lecture was afterwards printed by the 
Congress, and for a time it gained a wide circulation. 

The lecture of which I speak was based on a series of 
experimental researches which for some years previously 
l had heen carrying out on the question of the mode of 
production and communication of those diseases which 
were anciently called plagues or pestilences, but which 
are now called communicable or spreading diseases. 

T do not think that at a health congress like the present 
I can do better than recall attention to this same subject. 
The suppression of plagues is one of the grandest and 
supremest efforts of the sanitary reformer. The sup- 
pression can never he accomplished until all educated 
people understand the advances of modern science as to 
the cause and mode of origin and mode of propagation 
of these diseases. Whatever, therefore, tends to strike 
out light of knowledge on these subjects tends to eluci- 
date, and though the spark lighted may go out again it 
may help to show the way. 

] shall in this present effort first go back to the point 
where I stood when here ten years ago. I shall then 
briefly survey the course of thought that has sprung up 
between that time and the present. Next I shall state 
the position of my own views as influenced by the work 
of the past ten years. Lastly, | shall touch for a moment 
or two on the practical applications of theory to the deve- 
lopment of practice, 


Outline of the Glandular Theory. 


From my researches previous to the year 1867, and 
which formed the subject-matter of my previous lecture 
here, I had discovered that the fluids secreted during 
various stages of disease in some forms of communicable 
disease could be made to propagate discase. A portion 
of secreted flnid taken from a patient of Mr. Spencer 
Wells, a paticnt who was suffering from surgical fever 
following upon the operation of ovariotomy, had been 
made to produce a definite form of fever in an inferior 
animal by being simply brought into contact with the 
peritoneal surface of the animal. The secretion from the 
peritoneum of the affected animal was shown by further 
experiments to have the power of inducing the same order 
of phenomena of disease in other similar animals, and 
through four gencrations of animals the phenomena were 
repeated. These were the first experiments in which this 
class of phenonena of disease by direct propagation and 
repropagation were produced synthetically. They have 
since been performed and moditied in many ways, and 
the origination of them has been assigned to ditferent 
experimentalists, but I am entitled to say they were the 
first of the kind; they were carried out in the years 
1864-65, and they were communicated to the Association 
of Medical Officers of Health in the year 1865. 

During the same course of research I made an attempt 
to separate the poisonous matter from the poisonous 
secretion, and in one attempt of the sart I believed myself 
to have been successful. Certainly I separated a sub- 
stance which was exceedingly poisonous in its action, and 
which, after the manner of an alkaloid, combined with 
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acids producing salts which were not only themselves 
poisonous but which reproduced poisonous secretion, In 
the lecture delivered in this place in 1867 specimens of 
these salts and of the substance from which they were 
detived were placed on the table. 

To the poisonous substance, that is to say, to the base of 
the poisonous matter of the communicable diseases, I gave 
originally the name of seAtine, and I classified all diseases 
that are induced by such substance, septinous diseases. 
Before this period the diseases had been named zymotvc, 
under the idea that they were connected with a process of 
zymosis or fermentation. They are still commonly known 
by that name. Since the name I suggested was given to 
them, they have been called septic diseases, and the term 
septicemia has been brought into use in relation to them. 
I am of opinion, with all respect, that the word septine, 
as applied to the basic poisonous matter, and the term 
septinous, as applied to the phenomena, are the two 
simplest and best terms we can employ. 

As the inquiries which led up to the experiments with 
septine progressed, I was led to form a view as to the 
nature of the poisonous base and as to its mode of origin. 
As I have already said it seemed to me to be an alkaloid, or 
chemical substance resembling in physical properties mor- 
phine, strychnine, and other bodies of that class, but de- 
rived, not like them from vegetable, but from animal organic 
matter. The difficulty in proving this lay in finding a 
reason for the various effects of the septinous material. 
If it were a common base like that which I suspected I 
had found, why should it not always produce the same 
form of septinous disease? Why should it, on the other 
hand, produce, as we know it does, many kinds of disease, 
each having a certain general likeness to the others, but 
each at the same time different in many important details, 
as different, for example, as small-pox is from scarlet 
fever, or measles from hydrophobia ? 

The difficulty in this way suggested led me to reflect 
on the connection which might exist between the bases 
of the different secretions of the animal body and the 
matter of septine. Each secretion yields some organic 
product ; the gastric secretion pepsine, the salivary secre- 
tion ptyaline, and so on, and each secretion plays a different 
part in function although the organic bases of them all 
may present a general similitude of construction. 

Thereupon I was led to the conception that the secre- 
tions of the animal body are in fact the sources of the 
septinous diseases, and that the various septinous diseases 
are, in fact, all of glandular origin; that in every case of 
disease the poison producing it is nothing more and 
nothing less than a modified form of one or other 
secretion. 

In the lecture of 1867 delivered here a sketch was sup- 
plied of the number of diseases which affect the human 
tamily. They were stated to be about two hundred and 
fourteen in number, that is to say, when we classify the 
symptoms together so as to make them into great groups 
to which we can give specific names, we may reckon up 
two hundred and fourteen such groups of diseases. 
Amongst these groups I described one group as depend- 
ing for its cause on the action of organic poisons. 

The diseases produced by the organic poisons were 
classed as follows :— 


Small Pox. which occurs to women in 


Measles. child-bed)}. 
Scarlet Fever. Cholera. 
Diphtheria. Yellow Fever. 
Typhus Fever. Ague. 
Typhoid Fever. Glanders. 


Boil and Carbuncle. 


Irysipelas. 
Infectious Ophthalmia. 


Ilospita] Fever. 
Tuerperal Fever (or the fever 


On the nature of the organic poisons which produce 
the diseases I urged the following points :— 
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(a) That in every case the poisons are in themselves 
specific. Zach poison has a specific property, always 
bringing out the same disease through countless ages, 
From the time when man was first attacked by them, on 
to the present time, I have no doubt that each of the 
communicable diseases has been developed from, and has 
depended upon one specific poison. 

(6) That the organic poisons are inodorous, have no 
smell whatever, and that no communicable disease ever 
depends upon the mere gases of decomposition of organic 
matter, 

(c) That as regards the organic poisons themselves and 
their physical properties the great type of them all is 
represented by the poison of any venomous snake. If we 
puncture the poison bag, there exudes from it a fluid 
substance that contains the poison. If we gently dry 
that down, it becomes a darkish, somewhat powdery, hal{- 
glistening mass. It is the type of all the poisons which 
produce disease. 

(¢) That the special poisons are separable, and that 
I had separated one of them, namely, the poison of 
hospital fever. This is a secretion formed in the wound 
of a person suffering from surgical injury, and as it 
could be obtained in large quantities, it had been specially 
selected for the purpose of experiment. The poison, when 
obtained in large quantities, could be evaporated to the 
form of an extract or syrup, and produced, when dried, 
a substance resembling closely the snake poison. It 
admitted of being pulverised, and when introduced into 
the wound of a healthy animal, it produced symptoms 
similar to those of the patient from which it was taken. 

A specimen of the poison of hospital fever, so prepared 
was shown. It was extracted from the fluid of the peri- 
toneal cavity of a lady who had been operated upon for 
ovarian disease by Mr. Spencer Wells. 

(¢) That the poison thus obtained may be introduced 
into the body in various ways ; that communicated to an 
animal, it will give to the body of that animal the same 
poisonous property as was possessed by the poisonous 
substance first introduced; the poison, that is to say, 
could be passed on, and made to affect another animal, 
and so through a series of subjects. 

(/) That in the course of some diseases, these poisons 
are separated by nature in an almost pure state. This is 
singularly the case with regard to the poison of small-pox. 
The poison of small-pox may escape from the surface of 
the body, in an early stage, as a very fine vapour, and in 
that way communicate disease. It may be communicated 
in a fluid form, as we know when we use it by inoculation. 
In a dry state, as in the scale of a small-pox patient, it is 
innocuous till it comes into contact with the water or with 
the fluids of the body ; then it becomes poisonous, 

(¢) That the poisons will probably dry solid. In the 
solid state they are inert, but they are capable of re- 
absorbing water apparently after any lapse of time, and 
of regaining their activity. 

(z) That they admit of being charged with water almost 
to any degree; but that as we progress in charging them 
with water, and diluting them with water, they entirely 
lose their active power. This accounts for a fact which 
was observed by the famous Dr. Fordyce in the last 
century. At that time inoculation for small-pox was the 
rule ; and Dr. Fordyce thought, “if he diluted the paison 
he would produce a milder form of disease.” In fact, he 
was aiming in this way to produce what Jenner afterwards 
did produce by vaccination, namely, a modified small- 
pox. He took the poison of small-pox, mixed it with 
water, and refined it to a considerable extent, and he 
inoculated patients with the diluted solution. He then 
found out the fact—that, up to a given point, dilution made 
no difference, the poison always producing the disease ; 
but beyond that certain point of dilution there was no 
disease at all produced by the solution—not even a milder 
This was in accordance with my experiments, 
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from which I found that the organic poisons retain 
their activity up to a given point of solution, and beyond 
that the water renders them inert. Through their extreme 
capacity for becoming watery, they lose their activity 
altogether. 

(7) That the poisons are transferable also by the vapour 
of water, and in this way may escape from the living body. 
So long as a person is affected with these poisons, and is 
giving off vapour at a certain temperature, he is poisonous, 
The poison is distributed by the vapour, and the vapour 
is diffused in what I might almost call invisible spray. 
‘The poisons are mechanically carried with the vapour, and 
the vapour from the affected person may be absorbed by 
the healthy person. But as soon as the body is dead, the 
vaporisation having ceased, or a reverse process having 
been set up,—that is tosay, there being a condensation of 
vapouras theresometimes is on thedead body,—the poisons 
are no longer infectious in the ordinary sense of the word. 

(7) That the poisons are harmless in their dry state, 
but commence to resume their activity in water. In 
order to ensure their continuous action, they need 
certain temperatures—certain degrees of heat; that in 
this respect one poison often differs materially from 
another ; and that this marks out on the surface of the earth 
a specific range for some poisons. For instance, the 
poison of typhus fever is probably volatile, and condenses 
with difficulty, with the result that it only lives at a given 
low temperature, and that at a certain degree north of 
the equatorial line, the disease ceases. There are other 
poisons which require a greater degree of heat for their 
distribution, of which the poison of yellow fever is an 
example. If yellow fever be brought from a hot country 
to one of our northern ports, it will not live. It may linger 
for a few days, but as a rule, it will not extend. 

(4) That the poisons are all capable of being destroyed 
by various means. They are all destroyed, as already said, 
by extreme dilution. They are all destroyed also by heat 
and by oxidising agents. The mere exposure of them to 
moist oxygen destroys them rapidly. The exposure of 
them to ozonised, or electric oxygen, destroys them even 
more rapidly than ordinary moist oxygen. Exposure of 
them to chlorine is instantaneous destruction to them. 
Exposure to iodine is nearly as effective, and if the 
iodine can be diffused equally, it is as destructive as 
chlorine. Exposure to bromine leads to the same result. 
Exposure to nitrous acid has the same kind of effect, but 
not in so marked a degree. Exposure to sulphurous acid 
likewise produces destruction. 

(2 That snake poison is destroyed by sunlight, and 


that the destruction does not depend upon the temperature . 


That bright sunlight is probably one of the means for 
destroying the organic poisons. 

(vz) That almost all the organic poisons are preservable 
by cold, and that, in fact, there is no limit to the preser- 
vation of them by extreme cold. The poisons are 
preserved also by many antiseptics. Sulphur, creasote, 
and arsenic, hold these organic poisons in preservation, 
so that they preserve their active properties. 

(z) That some of the poisons are only poisonous during 
certain stages of their decomposition; with regard to 
the disease called hospital-fever, there is perhaps only one 
certain stage when the secretions really contain the 
poison, There isa certain given stage in the process of 
the manufacture of the poisons when the secretions 
change, and at that point the poisonous matter becomes 
innocuous. 

(o) That in considering the development of these poisons 
it isa common error to suppose that they multiply from 
a germ as offspring multiply from parents, but that what 
occurs is this :—Each particle of any one of these poisons 
brought into contact either with the blood of the living 
animal or with certain secretions of the living animal, 
possesses the property of turning the albuminous part of 
that same blood or that same secretion into substance like 
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itself. The process of change is catalytic. It is a change 
by which a body is transformed by the presence of some 
other body which does not itself undergo change. The 
multiplication of the poison thus takes place through the 
force of secretion of the person affected, not through the 
propagation of germ from germ. For instance if poison 
producing contagious ophthalmia be passed from the eye 
of one person into the eye of another, presently there is a 
free secretion. The secretion soon is profuse and is 
affected by catalysis from the poison. If the inoculation has 
been deep the whole animal will be affected ; if it has not 
been deep only the eye will at first be affected. It is not that 
the particle of poison has propagated a new particle, but 
it is that the natural secretion of the eyeball has come in 
contact with a speck of poisonous matter, and imme- 
diately at that point where the speck of poison was there 
is a change in the secretion. This process widens the 
circle, more secretion pours out and more poison is pro- 
duced, and the increase goes on until in the end the whole 
body of the animal may become affected by absorption 
into the body from the injured surface of poisonous matter : 
ultimately, z.¢., the poison is absorbed into the blood. 

(~) That as a general rule the human body furnishes 
all the poisons that the human body suffers from, that is 
to say, there is a progression of poison from one body to 
another, and that ordinary secretions may change and 
become poisonous without previous infection. This, I - 
showed, had been remarkably brought out in the case of 
puerperal poison, where a secretion from the hand of the 
accoucheur had produced puerperal fever. In the case of 
peritonitis, or inflammation of the peritoneum, there is a 
secretion which may be carried on the hand of a healthy 
person and reproduce the disease. Typhus may be pro- 
duced by the overcrowding of persons in a roam through 
the vaporisation of organic matter at a low temperature. 
Thus we may have springing up de xovo an organic poison 
which afterwards, on being introduced-into one particular 
body, becomes increased by the secretions of that body. 

(g) That as regards the mode in which the organic 
poisons may be transmitted, they may travel in each of 
three ways. They may travel by means of sewage as dry 
solid matter; and all the poisons do this constantly. 
They may be wafted in the air, or carried by means of 
linen saturated with the secretions of patients and dried. 
Again, they may travel in water or in water suspended in 
the form of vapour. 

(x) That the mode of the entrance of organic poison into 
the body, when they enter by contact, varies with the 
different poisons, the character of the poison changing 
the mode of its introduction. The poisons of measles, 
scarlet fever, and typhus are inhaled. The poisons of 
small-pox, diphtheria, glanders, erysipelas, hospital-fever, 
and ophthalmia, require direct contact. The poisons ot 
cholera, yellow fever, and typhoid fever seem always to 
be swallowed poisons, and may be called, spec'fically, the 
poisons of sewage, and therefore mostly travel in a fluid 
form. They may, nevertheless, travel for short distances 
as fine dust, and thcy may travel in water in the form of 
vapour. 

The thought that the poisons of the various spread- 
ing diseases are poisonous secretions, and nothing more, 
came naturally out of my researches. I realised, as it 
seemed to me, that all these spreading and commu- 
nicable diseases spring out of the living animal body. 
That they are as distinctly the offspring of living ani- 
mals as real progeny are, and that to look to outside 
sources for them, to lock to vegetative growth for them, 
for example, or seedling, is merely to ignore the basic 
facts which lie obviously before us for lesson and learning. 
As well suppose that procreation of animals is due to an 
external vegetable product or other product dissevered 
altogether in its o1igin from the animal as that the poison 
which creates disease of a communicable kind is in such 
manner dissevered as to its origin. 
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Another thought which occurred to me in the course of 
my labours, and which I expressed in those earliest 
records of them, has relation to the force by which the 
poisons of the various diseases are developed and thrown 
off. It is well known that the production of the poisons 
in a living body infected by one of them is limited in 
respect to duration of time of production even when the 
body lives and recovers. This fact seemed to me to 
prove to demonstration that the poison itself is produced 
by the affected body, and is determined in its production 
by some natural function of the body or of some part of 
it. On the basis of my theory, that the poison in every 
case is a modified secretion, this view of the force of pro- 
duction of the secretion is easily accepted as in accord- 
ance with natural law. The force of production is the 
force of secretion, and so long as the secretion continues 
changed in character, so long it is thrown off as a 
poisonous secretion. But so soon as the modification of 
secretion which rendered it poisonous is stopped, so soon 
the secretion, flowing onward as before, is rendered 
innocuous, that is to say, no longer poisonous. If this 
were not the case, there is no reason, as far as I -could 
see, why, in every instance of infection the infected 
person should not die. Endow the poison itself with 
independent forces of life and of reproduction, give to it 
a distinct reproductive life of its own; then why should it 
ever cease to reproduce? Why should it not in every case 
continue to increase within the infected body indefinitely 
until it kills the body, and why should any one ever 
recover? But consider the poison as a part only of the 
animal body itself, a substance to be eliminated from the 
body by natural methods and then the process of removal 
of the poisonous condition comes into the natural course 
of events, and recovery is a natural process, unless 
some unusual conditions occur to interrupt the natural 
course, 

We see in a common nasal catarrh the outline of 
this scheme. There is first a dryness of the secret- 
ing surface, with reflex nervous irritation and much 
nervous depression and disturbance thereupon in the 
circulation of the blood. After a time there is a 
copious secretion from the nostrils, which continues 
until the disturbed nervous balance is brought back 
to steady natural action. At that time the excess of 
secretion is checked, and nothing more is left than the 
local effects of hardened secretion or scale due to 
the desquamation caused by the excessive previous 
action. In outline this is really the natural course of 
every epidemic disease, with the exception that the secre- 
tion of a catarrh is not definitely proved to be a conta- 
gious secretion. I believe it may be so, and sometimes 
is so; but I need not press the point. The illustration is 
adduced merely to show that the course of the disease is 
from within outwards, and that it is checked in its course 
by restoration of internal natural function. If catarrh 
were produced by some external vital agency, reproduc- 
tive in character, lighting upon the nasal tract ; if it were 
due to the colonisation of the nasal tract by an army of 
foreign invaders which settled there and began and con- 
tinued to replenish and multiply, when would the catarrh 
cease? It would, as far as I can see, continue, until by 
destruction of parts and continued abstraction of secre- 
tion and extension of mischief over a wider tract of sur- 
face, it killed inevitably. 

A catarrh, according to my view, as it was originally 
expressed, is typical of all the diseases which run 
a given course, and are called spreading diseases. It 
springs up constantly from external atmospheric varia- 
tions; it runs a given course; it subsides. It is an 
epidemic, and it would be a true contagious epidemic 
if the matter secreted from the nasal cavity and the 
conjunctiva were not so innocuous. As I have hinted 
already, I believe it may be contagious. I am quite 
sure that many times in my life I have taken catarrh 
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by coming’ near to a person who was affected by it, but 
whether this contagion is sympathetic or toxic, I am 
not able to define. On these intimate relations I shall 
have more to say on a future page. 


The Gerut Theory. 


Inthe ten years that have passed since the time named, 
another hypothesis in reference to the spreading diseases 
and in relation to their origin from particular poisons has 
been brought prominently forward. Owing chiefly to the 


' simple name which has been given to this hypothesis, 


and the commonness of the analogies on which it is based, 
it has gained much popular favour—I ‘need hardly say 
that I refer to the so-called germ theory of disease. 

This hypothesis has been most prominent for eight or ten 
years, but it is really a very old speculation indeed, perhaps 
one of the oldest in medicine. It has its root in the fancy of 
the analogy that as seed cast on the ground yields, or may 
yield, a certain harvest after its kind, as a field or garden 
plot may become fertilised by vegetable seeds or germs 
which may come to it borne by the atmosphere or by 
other modes of conveyance, so the body may be infected 
with germs of disease, which germs, being received in the 
body as a field for their reception, may increase and 
multiply in the body, and by their presence excite the 
phenomena which particularise all the special diseases of 
a communicable kind. 

In modern times Dr. Grove, late of Wandsworth, was 
the first to advocate this hypothesis, and | need not tell 
a learned assembly like the present that it has been most 
energetically advocated more recently by many of the 
ablest foreign and English men of science. In the 
course of the discussions and of the researches which 
have been conducted on this subject much knowledge 
has, I am sure, been gained in the domain of natural 
history, and much interesting discussion for history has 
been written on the origin of some forms of life. But I 
protest that the attempt to connect this knowledge with 
the phenomena of the various communicable diseases, so 
as to suggest, or, as some do, to assert, that the diseases 
in question arise from germs, and that the person 
affected with a contagious disease has been fertilised 
like a piece of ploughed land or virgin soil by a crop 
of germs, and that in turn he is the soil in which 
another crop is being produced by the independent in- 
creasing and multiplying of the germs in him, I protest, 
I say, that this hypothesis is the wildest, the most 
innocent, the most distant from the phenomena it 
attempts to explain, that ever entered the mind of man to 
conceive. What most astounds me is that men who are 
conversant with the practice of physic, who are treating 
diseases of a communicable kind every day, should for a 
moment connect such a hypothesis with the phenomena 
they have under their observation. Does any one of them 
believe that hydrophobia is from a germ, that syphilis is 
from a germ, or other diseases I need not specify? 

It is suggested by some advocates of the germ speculation 
that the cause of the communicable diseases is after the 
manner of the putrefaction of dead organic matter. Does 
any physician who thinks as he observes, see anything 
like a general rule of putrefactive change in the contagious 
diseases? He may of course see local decompositions of 
secretions and of blood itself in the course of any of the 
diseases, but these he knows are all secondary results, 
while he may see and constantly does see all the diseases 
running their course without any sign whatever of the 
kind. Nay, in regard to one disease—cholera—he may, 
as I have done, see it run its fatal course and leave the 
dead bodies as loth to decompose as if they had been 
embalmed. Again, does any physician, who thinks as he 
observes, fail to see that the first symptoms of every one 
of the contagions diseases are purely nervous symptoms, 
that they indicate nervous irritation, and that the par- 
ticular local injuries which occur are not primary at all, 
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but are dependent on special nervous change modifying 
nutrition at the part. Between a boil or abscess and a 
pustule of small-pox what is the difference except in 
degree of purulent matter formed at one point of forma- 
tion of matter? 

There is nothing whatever in fact in the clinical history 
of plagues that connects them with the hypothesis of an 
origin from germs produced without the body and enter- 
ing it to fertilise it and create a decomposition. When I 
say there is nothing, I mean there is nothing except the 
analogy of which I have spoken above, and even that 
breaks down, for the analogy of the fertilisation of a field 
by seed means always a definite process of fructification 
and of results from it ; whereas in the history of epidemic 
plagues there is no such definition. 

The germ hypothesis fails, however, on other grounds 
than the clinical. If it were true that living germs 
possessing an independent growth and vitality enter the 
animal body, that every disease of a communicable kind 
is due to its own external living germ, and that the germs 
continue to multiply and increase by an independent 
action of their own ; if this be indeed true, why do the 
germs after a certain time cease to multiply and allow 
the sick person to recover? Why do they not go on 
multiplying until the person is infested in every part and 
fatally stricken? Who would get well from a disease 
due to living self-propagating contagions? Again, who, 
if the hypothesis were true, would escape fertilisation? 
A general fertilising diffusion of self-propagating matter 
in minute invisible form entering the bady as the air may 
enter could hardly be expected to select a small minority 
of a population, and if it did so at the first, why should it 
do so when it had seized upon many centres in which it 
could increase. But the history of all the communicable 
diseases shows that each epidemic affects individuals 
individually at different periods in the course of the 
epidemic according, as a rule, to exposure to the infected, 
and that the period of the disease is limited by a 
development and a course rendered in certain periods of 
time. 

I need hardly add in objecting to this germ hypothesis, 
because the fact is admitted, that not only has no one 
ever seen a germ of disease, but that no one has ever 
traced any order of germination in relation to any of the 
communicable diseases. When a really living self-pro- 
pagating thing goes through its phases of life and action, 
like, for example, the yeast growth, we can trace it 
through its course of action on organic substances, and 
can study its effects, the changes it produces and the pro- 
ducts of such changes. In the epidemic diseases we 
have no such guidance, no trace of it. Their phenomena, 
indeed, are opposed to the idea of the self-action of a 
foreign vital material. 


Later Observations on the Glandular Theory. 


I turn again to a brief review of the glandular theory of 
the origin of the contagious diseases, and of the advances 
1 have made in support of that theory during the period 
of the past ten years. 

In that time I have seen no reason to change my views 
on the subject of the glandular origin of the communi- 
cable diseases. On the contrary, every new observation 
has tended to confirm it and to make as | think the 
demonstration of its truth the more definite. 

In continuance of observation I have noted that the 
number of the distinctly communicable diseases is closely 
related with the number of secretions. The poison of 
hydrophobia is from the salivary secretion ; of diphtheria 
from the mucous glands of the throat ; of scarlet fever I 
believe from the lymphatic glandular secretion; of 
glanders from the mucous secretion of the nasal surface ; 
of typhoid from the mucous glands of the intestinal 
surface ; and so on. In some instances the blood itself 
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is infected, and the corpuscular matter becomes the seat 
of the catalytic change. 

A second point which has occurred to me is that the 
matter or particle which sets up the poisonous action, 
instead of being living matter, is matter actually dead, 
and that its effect for evil depends, in fact, upon its being 
dead. IT meanthat the dead particles of organic matter in 
contact with living are the cause of the physical change 
which transforms the new particles of secretion into 
poisonous particles as they are brought up to the infected 
surface to be influenced by the infection. 

On the ground that the poisons are always of glandular 
origin I have been led tothe conclusion that under certain 
influences affecting glandular action the poisons may be 
made to originate directly through nervous impression 
without the necessary intervention of an infecting particle. 
In many epidemics it is common to see a number of 
examples of the prevailing disease the origin of which is 
traceable only to fear or anxiety. We call these nervous 
cases, and we try to define them as such and as distinct 
from cases due to contagion of a direct kind. But the 
symptoms are the same as those which follow actual con- 
tagion, and in epidemics of cholera they take even a fatal 
character. My theory explains fully the reason of this. 
lt indicates that an extreme nervous impression acts on 
the glandular nervous supply, paralyses the glandular 
function, and thereupon produces the same phenomena 
as is produced in other instances by the action of a specitic 
poison. 

The theory in this manner accounts for tke origin of an 
epidemic disease from an impression made on the nervous 
system without the direct contact of poisonous matter, as 
well as for the after-propagation of the disease by distri- 
bution of poisonous particles when that is communicated 
from an infected to a healthy person. It accounts equally 
well for the production of disease and of a poisonous 
glandular product under conditions of starvation and cold, 
by which the nervous tension is reduced. Again, it 
accounts for the production of disease and of a poisonous 
glandular secretion under special atmospherical conditions 
in which the activity of the atmospheric oxygen is reduced 
in sustaining power. 

It has occurred to me fuither, as a result of the study 
of the action of the poisonous particles, that when they 
are brought into contact with the secreting surface, their 
action towards the body at large is, in the first instance, 
directly on the nervous fibre. The poisons act in the first 
instance as irritants on the peripheral nervous surface, 
and their effect may, I believe, extend particle by particle, 
as by diffusion, through the whole length of the nervous 
cord to the nervous centre. I have no doubt this is what 
slowly takes place in hydrophobia. I believe this is what 
takes place in diphtheria when paralysis is the sequel of the 
acute symptoms of the malady. 1 believe the same mode 
of progression of the poisonous influence is what happens 
after inoculation with matter of small-pox, that the 
severe nervous symptoms which mark the onset of that 
disease are due to the extensive injury inflicted on the 
nervous organisation, and that the diffusion of the erup- 
tion over so wide a surface of the skin and mucous mem- 
brane is the reflex on the peripheral nervous surface from 
the nervous centres. 

It is worthy of special notice in connection with this 
part of my subject, that in the communicable diseases 
attended with an eruption on the skin or nervous surface, 
the eruption, as a rule, takes a circular form. If it be a point 
of vascular blush, a patechial spot, it is a rounded spot ; if 
it be a pustule it is rounded ; if it be a more diffused rash 
it commences in centres which are rounded points. This 
The 
rounded surface is the radius of injury done to the ner- 
vous supply of that part. It is a paralysis of the centre 
of nervous distribution over the affected part. My re- 
searches on the influence of extreme cold on nervous 
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unction is strikingly illustrative of this fact. They 
suggest that the nervous impressions sent from the cen- 
tres to the peripheral surface when they reach the peri- 
pheral surface, as on the surface of the skin, spread out 
like circling waves, just, in fact, as water spreads out in 
circles on a pool whcn a stone is made to impinge on the 
surface. 

Some other recent investigations on the mode of action 
of the poisons of the communicable diseases has led me 
to suspect the source of the symptom which is so com- 
mon to most of them, and which is known as the atten- 
dant fever. The fever is of three kinds: primary, 
reactive, and remittent. The primary fever is that which 
precedes and attends the eruption of an eruptive disease, 
The reactive fever is that which succeeds the extreme 
collapse of an acutely-exhaustive disease like cholera, or 
an exposure to extreme cold. The remittent fever is that 
which succeeds upon an acute form of disease, and indi- 
cates either that there has been secondary absorption of 
matter from an abraded surface in contact with poisonous 
substance, or that some fibrinous or pustular matter 
has formed within the body, as it were, and become a 
new and permanent centre of infection. 

The first of these forms of fever is, 1 believe, due to 
the impression on the nervous centres by the poison in 
the manner | have described above. 

The second, the reactive fever, is, I believe, due to the 
same action as that which locally may be induced by 
extreme cold, viz., by an influx of blood into vessels that 
have been paralysed, and bya rapid radiation of heat 
from extensive surface of blood. 

The third form of fever, the remittent, has an origin, 
1 belicve, specifically its own. I have found that pustular 
matter and all secretions containing fibrinous or cellular 
structure have the property, by their presence, of libe- 
rating oxygen from solution. This extends, as I have 
found, to blood charged with oxygen, and I am led to the 
inference that when there is an absorption of such matter 
into the circulation it causes an undue liberation of oxygen 
with a quicker combustion, a fever which lasts until the 
exciting matter is itself destroyed and eliminated, and 
which ;does not recur until there is re-absorption of 
more of the exciting agent. In this physiological mode 
I should explain all the phenomena of the remittent 
attack ; the cold stage incident to the absorption of the 
exciting matter; the hot stage incident to the period 
when, by its presence, the exciting matter is setting free 
excess of oxygen; the sweating stage when, by rapid 
elimination through the sweat glands, tne equilibrium of 
temperature is restored. 

The study of the glandular theory of the communicable 
diseases has suggested to me another thought which ob- 
servation of the diseases fully confirms, viz., that these 
diseases, like all which have their rootin nervous derange- 
ment, present a distinct heredity. The impression of 
disease made on a nervous centre is transmitted. There 
can be no doubt as to transmission of tendency to 
particular communicable diseases. Any physician in full 
practice can find any amount of evidence on the fact by 
simple naturalinquiry. Typhoid fever is clearly a disease 
possessing hereditary transmissible quality. Diphtheria 
is the same. Scarlet fever is the same, and small-pox I 
should suspect was once almost universally so character- 
ised. These facts alone, one of them alone, is sufficient 
to stamp the origin of the communicable diseases as from 
the animal body itself. It is certainly one of the best of 
proofs of the truth of the theory of the glandular origin of 
the poisons. It will be seen at once by those who look 
with sufficient patience, that the mode of connection of 
the diseases in hereditary line is the same as that which 
connects hereditary qualities of every kind, physical type, 
mental type, all else that binds many individualities into 
one family. 

Lastly, the study of the glandular theory of the commu- 
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nicable diseases enables me to offer the the most rational 
explanation of the phenomenon of non-recurrence of the 
diseases after they have once attacked a person suscep- 
tible to them. It is well understood that, as a rule, a 
person who has been affected by a communicable disease 
is not affected a second time. To this rule there are 
many exceptions, but on the whole it holds good. On 
my theory the reason of the phenomenon is simple 
enough. They who are susceptible are born with a 
nervous impression tending to the production of a glan- 
dular secretion easily changed into poisonous secretion 
under the direct action of contact with poisonous matter, 
or even under the influence of a central nervous de- 
pression, whereby the glandular function is deranged. 
But when such a person has passed through the ordeal 
the tendency, for a time at least, disappears owing to the 
complete modification of glandular function that has been 
induced, to the free elimination that has been established, 
and probably to the change in the nervous matter itself 
that has resulted from organic modification. Hence the 
organism becomes susceptible for a time, and if the 
tendency be not intense that time may mean the whole of 
the life. Indeed as life advances and nervous suscepti- 
bilities derived directly from ancestry lapse into individual 
self-sustained susceptibilities, these tendencies to disease 
subside as a general fact, and lose their activity if not 
their existence. 

I turn, in conclusion, to consider for a moment from 
the view of the glandular theory of the communicable 
diseases, the practice that is suggested for the suppression 
of the plagues of mankind. 

It will be seen at once that on this point nothing can 
be wider than the distance between the idea of contagium 
as a living self-productive thing, reproductive and inde- 
pendent, and the theory of the production of the contagium 
in each affected person by the force of production of 
his own secretion. The latest and one of the ablest 
advocates of contagium vivum, Dr. W. Roberts, says, 
respecting contagium :—‘‘ We know of nothing that ex- 
hibits the phenomena of growth and multiplication except 
a thing possessed of life.” 

I admit that readily, but my argument is that the pro- 
cess of secretion is a process of life, and that this living 
process, perverted as I have described, is amply sufficient 
to account for the production of all the poisons that exist 
to cause the communicable diseases, that it accounts for 
the number of these diseases, and more, that it accounts 
for the limitation of the number. 


The Glandular Theory in its Application to Practical 
Sanitation. 


The practical usefulness of the theory, however, con- 
sists in its direct application. If the contagium vivum 
view be true, if the air around us is charged with invisible 
germs which come from whence we know not, which have 
unlimited power to fertilise, which need never cease to 
fertilise and multiply, what hope is there for the skill of 
man to overcome these hidden foes? Why on some 
occasion may not a plague spread over the whole world, 
and destroy its life universally? 

My theory presents an altogether different aspect. I 
say to living men and women, it is you who are the pro- 
ducers of the communicable diseases, or if it be not you 
yourselves it is one of your lower earthmates in creation, 
some domestic animal that shares with you the power of 
producing a poisonous secretion and of giving a here- 
ditary stamp of production to such poisonous product. [ 
look on the man or animal affected with a contagious 
disease as one precisely, for the time, in the position of 
the cobra or other animal that naturally secretes a poison, 
and recognising this fact I see at once that the danger is 
all but limited to the person affected. 

Isolate that person from the rest of mankind, take care 
that his secretions, volatile, fluid, or solid, do not come into 
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contact with the secretions of susceptible healthy persons, 
and the danger is over. With the recovery of that person, 
that is to say, with restoration in him of a natural secre- 
tive process, the poison is destroyed ; or should he unfor- 
tunately die, then with the death of his power to produce 
further secretion the danger is over, unless from his dead 
body some of the poison formed before the death be actually 
carried away to infect. In a word, if my theory be true, 
we sanitarians have complete mastery over the diffusion 
of the poisons of all the communicable diseases. We 
have but to keep steadily in view that the producing and 
reproducing power is in the affected body, and we can, 
even with our present knowledge, all but completely limit 
the action to the propagating power of that body—its 
power, | mean, of secretion and diffusion of secretion, 

Beyond this, if the theory be true, we must expect, as 
we reduce the communicable diseases of one gencration 
to reduce the tendency to them in the next generation, so 
that in time the heredity to particular spreading disease 
shall be thoronghly wiped out. 

The theory suggests a profitable line of research on the 
subject of the production and reproduction of some of the 
poisons by the inferior animals and their transmission in 
that course to man. It brings all the inferior animals, in 
respect to their health and comfort, under our especial 
human care, not only for their sakes, but for our own 
self-preservation.' 

Finally, the theory suggests to those who are engaged 
in treating diseases of a communicable kind the best 
means of arresting the progress of a communicable 
disease even when the phenomena of it have been 
developed in an individual. It leads us physicians to 
take a precise view, in each such case, of the nervous and 
glandular processes that are out of the natural order of 
work ; it suggests te us to seek for remedies amongst 
chemical agents which affect special secretions ; and it 
shows us how to place the sick under such conditions 
that the secondary absorption of their own poisonous 
secretions,—that deep absorption which, according to my 
experience, is the actual cause of death in the great 
majority of cases of contagious disease,—may be avoided. 

In every direction, in fine, in prevention and in cure, the 
glandular theory of the origin of the communicable 
diseases opens practical work and hopeful work. 

I have for some time past sought for a favourable 
opportunity of once more putting forward this theory of 
the natural origin and cause of the communicable diseases 
of men and animals, The present is opportune to the 
fullest degree, and therefore I have seized on it. J am 
too earnest after search of truth for its own sake, too 
certain that in science everything false must fall, and every- 
thing true must remain, to feel any sense of anxiety as to 
the fate of my simple theory, by the side of the doctrine 
of a living contagium. If my doctrine be as true as 1 
believe it to be, it will live, whatever force be arrayed 
against it. If it be not true, 1 would be of the first to 
welcome its end, and to hail the ascendency of what is 
absolutely provable and certain on the momentous 
questions that have occupied our attention. 

Meantime, I know J could not do a better thing for my 
own views than submit them once more to the public eye 
through the audience which has now so attentively 
listened to the argument. 


NOTES 

THERE has been a great deal of talk during the last few clays, 
by prominent public men, on the advantages of some equivalent 
for university education for all the people, an education, too, in 
which science would be allotted a just place. Last week a 
Nottingham, the Earl of Carnarvon and Mr.’ Gladstone said much 
that was at least true on the advantages of an institution such as 
that newly founded at Nottingham, and each from his own 
standpoint lauded the advantages of wide culture for all classes, 
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Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster on Tuesday at Bradford 
seemed distinctly to approve of the movement for creating 
Owens College a University, and the only difficulty now seems to 
be the question of power to grant degrees. But surely those who 
are so eager on the latter point forget to distinguish between the 
shadow and the substance ; the question of degrees will no donbt 
settle itself after the University has been established. Still we 
hardly sympathise with the trade-mark view of degrees propounded 
by Dr. Appleton in the 7zmes. Bass’s or Allsopp’s label is imitated 
because their ales have a high and no doubt well-deserved repnta- 
tion. But there were good ales before the names of either of the 
Burton brewers were heard of ; there is the fine old Oxford ale, 
for instance, which, to judge by the public taste, has been improved 
upon by its new Burton rivals, Mr. Forster, however, we must say, 
seemed to think Oxford deserving of a word of praise forits present 
activlty. Mr. Forster’s address at Bradford was no mere essay on 
the beauty of culture, but the weighty utterance of a ‘* practical” 
man who is foiced to confess that he daily feels the immense 
disadvantage of having had no early training in science. He 
produced himself, in fact, asa practical comment on Sir John 
Lnbbock’s previous advocacy of the introduction of science into 
elementary schools. ‘‘ His ignorance of science,” he said, ‘‘ his 
want of having been tanght elementary laws of science when 
a boy, he felt every hour of his life, and it was too late now to 
learn. Science, if learnt at all, mnst be learnt in boyhood, and 
it was really disgraceful that in this civilised country, in this intel- 
lectual age, any one should be brought up in ignorance of the 
laws of nature, npon the breaking or keeping of which depended 
our happiness, our lives, and almost everything that relates to ns. 
What a loss of pleasure, and what a different world the outside 
world of nature would be to him, if he conld look around and 
understand the meaning of the various forces which were at work ; 
and there was no doubt that a boy, even at an elementary schoul, 
if he learnt the elements there and went onafterwards, wonld get 
that kind of knowledge of the laws of science that it would 
become easy to him. There was a great talk about the dead 
languages. Tle was not going to say anything against them. 
Latin was almost a necessity to a man of cultnre, and Greek was 
of use ; but why shonld nature, whichspoke to ns in so many 
ways, be a dead language to us? And therefore, if it came to this 
qnestion— Whether we were to have classes on special subjects 
in elementary schools, classes for grammar, predicates, and a great 
many long words which he hoped nobody would examine him in, 
or for science—he certainly should go in favonr of science.” 
These are weighty words coming from a man of Mr. Forster’s 
experience and ‘*‘common sense,” and indeed make us hope 
that things are progressing, and that we shall not now have long 
to wait before science is introduced not only into colleges, but 
into schools of all grades. Mr. Forster concluded by admitting 
that the German workers were superior to ours in the fact that 
they added to practical training scientific knowledge, and that 
he saw no reason why in secondary and even university educa- 
tion voluntary efforts should not be seconded by State aid. 


M. Yvon VILLARCEAU has been appointed ‘‘ Administrateur 
Provisoire ” of the Paris Observatory by an order of the Minister 
for Public Instruction, dated Saturday last. M, Villarcean held 
a similar office after the death of Delaunay, before the reappoint- 
ment of Leverrier. Nothing has been said yet as to the appoint- 
ment of a smecessor. : 

At the Guy’s Hospital conzersasione, on Monday evening, a 
new government filter, invented by Major Crease, was shown, 
which reduced strong tea and infusions of logwood to clear 


tasteless water. The nature of the filtering material is not made 
known. 
Tue white whale, which was brought from America and 


placed in a tank (50 fect by 25) of fresh water in Westminster 
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Aquarium last Wednesday week, unfortunately died on Satur- 
day morning. In the course of the first few hours alter 
being put in the water the whole of the skin, piece by piece, 
peeled off, and after this the whale appeared t> be more com- 
fortable, fed well, and adopted a less restless style of swim. 
The change in its condition in two days was remarkable. In 
consequence of its journey it had been for twelve days without 
food, and it was on arrival so thin that the spinous processes 
formed a ridge two or three inches high along the back. In 
two days, however, feeding only on eels, it had regained its 
normal appearance, but, as we say, expired on Saturday morning. 
A post mortem examination was made by Prof. Flower and Prof. 
Garrod, assisted by Dr. Bond, of Westminster ITospital and Mr. 
Henry Lee. Everything was in a healthy cordition except the 
lungs, which had quite lost elasticity, and in which inflammation 
had evidently been set up some time. Plastic pneumonia was 
the cause of death. The stomach, notwithstanding the twelve 
days’ fast, had been working naturally, and some partly-digested 
eels were found. There was abundance of healthy-looking flesh 
in all parts of the body, which was not expected. The skelet 1n 
is to be exbibited at the Aquarium, and the viscera and brain 
have been presented to the College of Surgeons. The specimen 
was a partly-grown female Beluga or White Whale, nine feet six 
inches long. Drof. Wyman, of Harvard, published a descrip- 
tion of one he dissected in the Boston Fournal of Natural History, 
vol. vii., giving it Lesson’s name, Le/uga dorealis. In Europe it 
is generally called Delphinapterus Jeucas (Pallas), the generic 
name being that given by Lacépéde in 1804. Some of the daily 
papers have unfairly commented on the whale being put in fresh 
water. Ifthe writers had taken the trouble to tum to ‘‘ White 
Whale” in Bell, they would have found this statement; ‘It is 
abundant in Hudson’s Bay, Davis Straits, and the Arctic Ocean 
generally. . . . It seems partial to large rivers ; in America it 
ascends the River St. lawrence as far as Quebec, and in Asia 
Schrenk and Nordmann state that it goes far up the River Amur.” 
It is stated that one was kept in fresh water in New York for three 
years, fed on eels. The weight of the brain of this Wes'minster 
specimen has been ascertained by Prof. Flower to be 63 0z., an 
unusually high amount in proportion to the size of the animal. 
One peculiarity of this whale is that all the cervical vertebra are 
separate. Several details of practical impottance with reference 
to the carriage of large cetaceans have been learnt from this ex- 
periment, among the most important of which is the fact that 
unless the water-tank, in which it seems most reasonable to sup- 
pose that they would best travel, is sufficiently large to allow of 
the tail being brought well into action the creature is certain to 
be drowned from inability to reach the surface that it may 
breathe. Considering the difficulties attending the enterprise it 
is surprising how the animal arrived in this country without a 
trace of injury ; and that inflsmmation of the lungs should have 
been the cause of death in an aquatic species was equally little 
to have been expected. 


PROF. QuINCKE, the successor of Kirchhoff at Heidelberg, is 
now in this countiy inspecting the various laboratories and 
collections of apparatus. 


THE long-talked of Conference of Librarians commenced its 
meetings on Tuesday at the London Institution under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Winter Jones, librarian of the British Museum. 
Several papers were read on Tuesday and yesterday bearing on 
the organisation and utility of libraries, and we trust that the 
multitude who have for one purpose or another to deal with 
books and libraries will reap much b:nefit and decrease of worry 
by this congress of library officials. We would strongly com- 
mend to the attention of the members of the congress the 
letter published last week, from Prof. Mallet, of Virginia, 
advocating the organisation of a staff of searchers in connection 
with all our great libraries. Even the most devoted laboratory- 


worker must sometimes consult books, anJ it is desirable that 
this may be done with a minimum of waste of energy and time. 


Tue Birmingham and Midland Institute was opened for this 
session, on Monday, by Prof, Tyndall, who gave an interesting 
aldress which we are glad to see is printed at full length in the 
Times. 

Apvices have been received from the Hlowgate Arctic 
schooner Florence, dated Cape Breton, August 8, up to which 
time the vessel had had a very comfortable and satisfactory 
passage. The arrangements for the accommodation of the 
naturalist and meteorologist prove to be quite ample and satis- 
factory, and already collections of natura: history of some interest 
hive been made. 


Our Patis correspondent writes that important news has been 
received from M. de Brazza, the leader of the expedition to the 
Ogové, West Africa. Brazza writes from Doume, a village beside 
one of the numerous cataracts of the river, in 0? 16'S, and 
13° 20'E. The river is stated to flow from the south for a 
considerable distance, when it turns sonthward at or across the 
equator. The natives inform Brazza that the Ogove stretches a 
long way eastwards, and it is thought possible that it may come 
from some interior lake. Brazza seems to think that the 
Libumba, an affluent of the right bank of the Congo, may be 
also connected with the Ogové. As we hinted last week, it 
seems probable, since Stanley’s discovery, that the Congo and 
Ogové are connected in some way. 


THE sea-coas: branch of the United States Mish Commission 
has been at work for some time. The steam tug Seedzell. a 
powerful vessel of 300 tons, commenced operations at Salem, 
Massachusetts, about August 1. Unexpectedly rich results were 
obtained in that vicinity, embracing not ouly many rare forms of 
animal life, but much of practical importance to the fisheries. 
Several places were found abounding in fish previously unknown 
to the fishermen of Gloucester an! Marblehead. Floun Jers of 
marketable size in immense numbers were taken of a «yecies 
(Glyptocephalus cynoglossus) previously entirely unknown on the 
American coast. Leaving Salem on August 19, itarrived at Hali- 
fax on Wednesday the 22nd, trawling and dredging the greater 
part of the way. In the course of this journcy many new aaimals 
were collected of much interest to naturalists, among them 
several species of Greenland fi h hitherto never deteced south 
of that country. 

In Guido Cora’s Cosmos, vol. Iv. No. vi, we have an 
original chart of the Bay of Assab, accompanied by an elaborate 
description of the bay, the islands, and the adjacent continent, 
together with sailing directions. It appears to be somewhat 
better than th + Red Sea Chart issued by the English Admiralty, 
hut probably a drawing on a larger scale by Moresby or others 
is lying at the Ilydrographical Office. The bay is on the African 
Coast, and is about forty miles from Perim Island, at the mouth 
of the Red Sea, and the same distance [rem Mocha. The most 
interesting point of this chart is that an area of some four miles 
by one mile and a-half is claimed for Italy. 


M. llerprn, an old professor of mathematics and cosmo- 
graphy, is about to publish, through Baudry of Paris, an astro- 
nomicai dictionary, quite a novelty in French scientific literature, 
since the astronomical part of the great Encyclopwdia was 
published at the end of the last century. 


AN International Congress of Botany and Horticulture will be 
held at Paris during the International Exhibition next year. 
The Congress will open on August 16, 1875, and will last a 
week, 


Tue Cunard steamer -dyssinia, which arrived at Queenstown 
on Sunday, experienced fearful weather from the 22nd to 27th 
ult.—gales from west, north-west, to north. On the 25th, lat. 
45°38 N., long. 4156 W., she met a cyclone from north, and 
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was hove to for twenty-seven hours. This is believed to be a 
cyclone which recently started, from the American coast and 
which thus vanished in the ocean. 


Tue geological survey of Brazil, which has becn in progress 
for several years under the direction of Trof C F. Martt, 
formerly of Vassar and Cornell Universities, United States, 
was lately for « short time threatened with suspension, but the 
proposal was countermanded and increased strength given to 
the commission after an investigation of all the circumstances. 
The temporary stoppage of operations was used advantageously 
by Prof. Hartt in placing the collections made by him in good 
order, and his parties have again entered the field in pro- 
secution of their objects. Among the more important results so 
far accomplished by the survey has been the discovery of the 
existence in Brazil of the silurian, Devonian, carboniferous, 
triassic, Jurassic, cretaceous, and post-tertiary formations, all of 
them furnishing well-characterised fossils in great variety, and of 
which large numbers have been collected by the commission for 
its investigation, and for purposes of distribution in Brazil and 
of exchange with foreign establishments. So far no well- 
defined tertiary has been found to exist in Brazil, The survey 
has also been very successful in its ethnological researches, 
especially among the kitchen-middens of Santa Catharina, 
Parana, Sao Paulo, Bahia, and the Amazonas, the results of 
which have been announced in part, although much of interest 
yet remains to be pubhshed. The researches in the coral reefs 
have been made the occasion of securing numbers of marine 
animals, all of which add to the resources of the survey. In 
connection with other operations, numerous photographs of 
scenery, of geological structure, and of the native races, have 
been taken, 


Tue death of Dr. Abraham Sager, an eminent anatomist 
and physiologist of the United States, took place on the 
6th of August last. Dr. Sager, in 1837, was placed in charge 
of the botanical and zoological departments of the Michigan 
Geological Survey, and embraced this and subsequent oppor- 
tunities to make large collections, which are now the property 
of the Michigan University. His investigations into the em- 
bryology and development of the tailed batrachians have added 
much to our knowledge of those forms. 


Ture bust of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, F.R.S., first 
president of the Zoological Society of London, has been placed 
in the new lion house of the Society's Gardens. 


THE following foreign works have been sent us by Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate :—‘‘ Die kinetische Theorie der Gase,” 
by Dr. Oskar Emil Meyer (Breslau); “Christian Gottfried 
Ehrenberg,” by Johannes JJanstein (Bonn); ‘‘Phenoménes 
physiques de la Phouation,” by J. Gadarret (Paris); ‘* Er- 
gebnisse physikalischer Forschung,” by Dr. C. Bohn (Leipzig) ; 
“« Physiologische Methodik,” by Dr. Richard Gschiedlen (Braun- 
schweig) ; ‘‘Synopsis Rubarum Germanic,” by Dn W. O. 
Focke (Bremen) ; “ Lehrbuch der Analysis,” by Rudolph Lip- 
schitz: vol. I. (Bonn), 


Dr. F, A. Foret, of Geneva, an energetic advocate of the 
doctrine of evolution, in an article published in the August 
number of the Archives des Sciences physiques ct naturelles, pro- 
poses the application of natural selection for successfully healing 
certain diseases of silkworms, and also for rendering the Euro- 
pean species of vines proof against the attacks of phylloxera. 
In the first matter experiments have already been made to a cer- 
tain extent, and have been crowned with perfect success ; in the 
case of vines the experiments are still to be made. The Sep- 
tember number of the same journal, which is unusually bulky, is 
entirely devoted to a detailed biography of Auguste de la Rive, 
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who died on November 23, 1873, at the age of seventy-two 
years. 


WE have received a letter from Dr. Emil Bessels with refer- 
ence to the Fo/aris observations (NATURE, vol. xvi. p. 358), and 
have much satisfaction in learning that it is proposed to revise 
the averages of the barometrical and thermometrical observations 
of the fe/aris Arctic Expedition, these having been somewhat 
hastily prepared and published from a desire to have the report 
out before the expedition to the North Pular regions sailed 
from England, 


A TELEGRAM from New York, September 30, states that the 
American Consul at .St. John’s (Newfoundland) has purchased 
from a seaman who was wrecked in Hudson’s Bay, two spoons 
supposed to be relics of the Franklin Expedition, one of them 
being marked “J. G. F.” It is said that Esquimaux living in 
the neighbourhood of Repulse Bay got them from a native chief, 
at whose camp the original owner, a white man, had died of 
scurvy. This statement does not seem quite consistent with 
the known facts as to the fate of the Franklin Expedition ; more- 
over, we are not aware that ‘‘ J. G. F.” are Franklin’s initials. 


THE Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
has received as a present from the Hon, Charles P. F. Berkeley, 
the skeleton of a crocodile 15 feet 9 inches in length, which was 
shot by that gentleman last winter near I{agar Silsilis, in Egypt. 


Tue Swiss Bunzdesrath announces that the construction of the 
St. Gothard Tunnel is proceeding with increasing rapidity, and 
will probably be completed within three years. 


THE seventh number (1877) of the ul/etin of the Belgian 
Academy of Sciences, contains a valuable paper, by M. C. 
Lagrange, ‘‘On the Influence of the Form of Bodies on their 
Attraction.” This question, very incidentally treated by Briick, 
is thoroughly discussed by M. Lagrange, who arrives at some 
important conclusions, Discussing the attraction exercised by a 
body of irregular forms on a point situated at different distances 
from the centre of inertia of the body, and in different positions 
relatively to its axis of “maximum and minimum inertia, the 
author proves that the attraction is directed to the centre of 
inertia only when the point is situated on one of the principal 
axes of inertia of the body ; and that, at equal distances the 
attraction reaches its maximum when the point is on the axis of 
minimum inertia, and inversely, this maximum exceeding, and 
the minimum being less than, the attraction which would have 
been exercised were the whele mass of the body concentrated in 
its centre. Further, the author discusses the attraction exercised 
ona moving point, and arrives at the conclusion that the point, 
while attracted to the centre, will also receive an angular motion 
around the latter. Finally, he discusses the reciprocal attraction 
of two free bodies of irregular form, and, after having shown 
when the attraction will reach a maximum and a minimum, he 
proves also that the attraction will communicate to both bodies 
a rotatory motion, tending to bring into coincidence their axes 
of minimum inertia. Inthe two last paragraphs of his paper, 
M. Lagrange briefly notices the applications the principles he 
establishes may have in explaining the rotatory motion of the 
sun, as well as in accounting for crystallisation, further researches, 
not yet published, having enabled the author to account for 
the formation of different crystalline systems in a way which 
makes the whole question a problem of rational mechanics, 
The memoir is spoken of in very high terms by MM. Van der 
Mensbrugghe, Catalan, and De Tilly, who analysed it by order 
of the Academy. 


No. VIII. of the Bu/Lan of the United States National Museum 
consists of an ‘‘ Index to the names which have been applied to 
the subdivisions of the class Brachiopoda,” by Mr. W. TH. Dall. 
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THe author of the work in the “ Naturkrifte ” series, on 
“*Die Insecten,” noticed in Nature for September 13 (p. 418) 
is not Dr. Georg Mayr, but Prof. Vitus Graber, of Czernowitz 
University, the well-known author of numerous interesting 
monographs on insect anatomy and histology. 


THE additicns to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week inclnde a Robben Island Snake (Coronclla phocarum) 
from South Africa, presented by the Rev. G. H. R. Fisk; a 
Chimpanzee (7roglodyfes niger) from West Africa, a Leonine 
Monkey (Wacacws Jeontnis) from Arracan, a White-fronted 
Capuchin (Cebus albifrons), a Laughing Gull (Zerus atricille) 
from South America, deposited; a Greater Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo (Cacatua galerita), from Australia, presented by Mr. 
G. 8. $. Williams; two Red-backed Shrikes (Zevzus col/uriv), 
European, presented by Capt. F. H. Sahrn; two Spotted Turtle 
Doves (Zurlur survateisis), bred in the Gardens, 


INTRODUCTION AND SUCCESSION OF 
VETOED RA PEELE WNGANM BRAGA * 


IDOE. 


"THE artiodactyles, or even-toed ungulates, are the most abun- 

daot of the larger mammals now living, and the group dates 
back at least to the lowest eocene. In every vigorous primitive 
type which was destined to survive many geological changes, 
there seems to have been a tendency to throw off lateral 
branches which became highly specialised and soon died out 
because they are unable to adapt themselves to new conditions. 
The narrow path of the persistent suilline type throughout the 
whole tertiary is strewn with the remains of such ambitious 
offshoots, while the typical piz, with an obstinacy never lost, his 
held on in spite of catastrophes and evolution, and still lives in 
America to-day. The genus P/utyconus is represented by several 
species, one of which was very abundant in the post-tertiary of 
North America, and is apparently the last example of a side 
branch, before the American suillines culminate in existing 
peccaries. The feet in this species are more specialised than in 
the living forms, and approach some of the peculiar features of 
the ruminants ; as, for example, a strong tendency to coalesce in 
the metapodial bones. The genus /Va‘yones became extinct in 
the post-tertiary, and the later and existing species are all true 
pecearies. No anthenticated remains of the genera Svs, Porcus, 
Phacocherus, or the allied Lfpotamus, the Old World suillines, 
have been found in America, although several announcements to 
that effect have been made. 

In the series of generic forms between the lower eocene 
Lohyus and the existing Décotyh’, which I have very briefly 
discussed, we have apparently the ancestrel line ending in the 
typical American suillines. Although the demonstration is not 
yet as complete as in the lineage of the horse, this is not owing 
to want of material, but rather to the fact that the actual 
changes which transformed the early tertiary pig into the 
modern peccary were comparatively slight, so far as they 
are indicated in the skeletons preserved, while the lateral 
branches were so numerous as to confuse the line. It is clear, 
however, that from the close of the cretaceous to the post-tertiary 
the bunodont artiodactyles were especially abundant on this 
Continent, and only recently have approached extinction. 

The selencdont division of the articdactyles is a more 
interesting group, and so far as we now know, makes its first 
appearance in the upper eocene of the west, although forms 
apparently transitional between it and the bunodonts occur in 
the dinoceras beds, or middle eocene. The most pronounced 
selenodont in the upper eocene is the Oromeryx, which genus 
appears to be allied to the existing deer family, or Cervéiiz, and 
if so is the oldest known representative of the group. These 
facts are important, as it has been supposed, until very recently, 
that our eocene contained no even-hoofed mammals. 

A most interesting line, that leading to the camels and llamas, 
separates from the primitive selenodont branch in the eocene, 
probably through the genus Perameryx. In the miocene, we 
find in fadotherium and some nearly allied forms unmistakable 
indications that the cameloid type of ruminant had already 
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become partially specialised, although there is a complete series 
of incisor teeth, and the metapodial bones are distinct. In the 
pliecene the camel tribe was, next to the horses, the most 
abundant of the larger mammals. The line iscontinued through 
the genus Procame/us, and perhaps others, and in this formation 
the incisors first begin to diminish, and the metapodials to unite. 
In the post-tertiary we have a true Awchenia, represented by 
several species, and others in South America, where the alpacas 
and llamas still survive. From the eocene almost to the present 
time North America has been the home of vast numbers of the 
Camelia, and there can be little doubt that they originated here 
and migrated to the Old World, 

The deer family has representatives in the upper miocene of 
Europe, which contains fossils strongly resembling the fauna of 
our lower pliocene, a fact always to be borne in mind in com- 
paring the horizon of any group in the two continents. Several 
species of Cerzidz, belonging to the genus Cosoryx, are known 
from the lower pliocene of the west, and all have very small 
antlers, divided into a single pair of tynes. 

The proboscidians, which are now separated from the typical 
ungulates as a distinct order, make their first appearance in 
North America in the lower pliocene, where several species of 
mastodon have been found. ‘This genus occurs also in the 
upper pliocene and in the post-tertiary, although some of the 
remalns attributed to the latter are undoubtedly older. The 
pliocene species all have a band of enamel on the tusks, and 
some other peculiarities observed in the oldest mastodons of 
Europe, which are from essentially the same horizon. Two 
species of this genus have been found in South America, in 
connection with the remains of extinct llamas and horses. The 
genus £/efhas is a later form, and has not yet been identified in 
this country below the upper pliocene, where one gigantic 
species was abundant. In the post-pliocene remains of this 
genus are numerous. The ha'ry mammoth of the Old World 
(Llephas primigenius) was ence abundant in Alaska, and great 
nuinbers of its bones are now preseived in the frozen cliffs of 
that region. This species does not appear to have extended east 
of the Rocky Mountains, or South of Columbia River, but was 
replaced there by the American elephant, which preferred a 
milder climate. Remains of the latter have been met with in 
Canada, throughont the United States, and in Mexico. The 
last of the American mastodons and elephants became extinct in 
the post-teitiary. : 

Perhaps the most remarkable mammals yet found in America 
are the 77//odentia, which are comparatively abundant in the 
lower and middle eocene. These animals seem to combine the 
characters of several different groups, viz., the carnivores, ungu- 
lates, and rodents. In the genus 771//otherium, the type of the 
order, and of the family 72//otherzd, the skull resembles that of 
the hears; the molar teeth are of the ungulate type, while the large 
incisors are very similar to those of rodents. The skeleton 
resembles that of the carnivores. 

We now come to the highest group of mammals, the primates, 
which includes the lemurs, the apes, and man, This order has 
a great antiquity, and even at the base of the eocene we find 
it represented by several genera helonging to the lower forms of 
the group. In considering these interesting fossils it is important 
to have in mind that the lemurs, which are usually regarded as 
primates, although at the bottom of the scale, are only found at 
the present day in Madagascar and the adjacent regions of the 
globe. All the American monkeys, moreover, belong to one 
group, much above the lemurs, while the Old World apes are 
higher still, and most nearly approach man. 

In the lower eocene of New Mexico we find a few repre- 
sentatives of the earliest known primates, and among them are 
the genera Lemuracus and Linnotherium, each the type of a 
distinct family. These genera lecame very abundant in the 
middle eocene of the West, and with them are found many 
others, all, however, included in the two families Lemeuraciac 
and Limunotheride. 

In the miocene lake basins of the West only a single species 
of the Primates has been identified with certainty, This was 
found in the oredoon beds of Nebraska and belongs to the genus 
Laopithecus, apparently related both to Limnotheride and to 
some existing South American monkeys. In the pliocene and 
post-pliocene of North America no remains of primates have yet 
been found, 

In the post-pliocene deposits of the Drazilian caves remains of 
monkeys are numerous, and mainly belong to extinct species of 
Calhthrix, Cebus, and Facchus, all living South American 
genera. Only one cxtinct genus, /rofepit/ecus, which em- 
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braced animals of large size, has been found in this particular 
fauna. 

It is a noteworthy fact that no traces of any anthropoid apes, 
or indeed of any Old World monkeys, have yet been detected 
in America. Man, however, the highest of the primates, has 
left his bones and his works from the Arctic Circle to Patagonia. 
Most of these specimens are clearly post-tertiary, although there 
is considerable evidence pointing to the existence of man in our 
pliocene. All the remains yet discovered belong to the well- 
marked genus /fow0, and apparently to a single species, at 
present represented by the American Indian. 

In this rapid review of mammaliaa life in America, from its 
first known appearance in the trias down to the present time, 1 
have endeavoured to state briefly the introduction and succession 
of the principal forms in each natural group. I time permitted, 
I might attempt the more difficult task of trying to indicate what 
relatioas these various groups may possibly bear to each other ; 
what connection the ancient mammals of this continent have 
with the corresponding furms of the Old World ; and, most im- 
portant of all, what real progress mammalian life has here made 
since the beginning of the eocene. As it is, I can only say in 
summing up, that the marsupials are clearly the remnants of a 
very ancient fauna, which occupied this continent millions of 
years ago, and from which the other mammals were doubtless all 
derived, although the direct evidence of the transformation is 
wanting. 

The relations of the American primates, extinct and recent, to 
those of the other hemisphere, offer an inviting topic, but it is 
not in my present province to discuss them in their most sug- 
gestive phases, As we have here the oldest and most generalised 
members of the group, so far as now known, we may justly claim 
America for the birth-place of the order. That the development 
did not continue here until it culminated in man, was due to 
causes which at present we can only surmise, alihongh the 
genealogy of other surviving groups gives some data towards a 
solution, Why the Old World apes, when differentiated, did 
not come to the land of their earlier ancestry, is readily explained 
by the then intervening oceans, which likewise were a barrier to 
the return of the horse and rhinoceros. 

Man, however, came ; doubtless first across Behring’s Straits ; 
and at bis advent became part of our fauna, as a mammal and 
primate. In these relations alone it is my purpose here to treat 
him, The evidence, as it stands to-day, although nat conclusive, 
seems to place the first appearance of man in this country in the 
pliocene, and the best proof of this has been foand on the Pacific 
coast. During several visits to that region many facts were 
brought to my knowledge which render this more than probable. 
Man at this time was a savage, and was doubtless forced by the 
great volcanic outbreaks to continue his migration. This was at 
first to the south, since mountain chains were barriers on the 
east. As the native horses of America wete nowall extinct, and 
as the early man did not bring the Old World animal with him, 
his migrations were slow. I believe, moreover, that his slow 
progress towards civilisation was in no small degree due to this 
same cause, the absence of the her e. 

1t is far from my intention to add to the miny theories extant 
in regard to the early civilisations in this coantry, and their con- 
nections with the primitive inhabitants or the later Indians, but 
two or three facts have lately come to my knowledge which I 
think woith mentioning ia this connection, On the Colambia 
River, I have found evidence of the former existence of iaha- 
bitants much superior to the Indians at present there, and of 
which no tradition remains. Among many stone carvings which 
I saw there were a number of heads which so strongly resemble 
those of apes that the likeness at oace suggests itself, Whence 
came these sculptures, and by whom were they made? Another 
fact that has interested mefvery much is the strong resemblance 
between the skulls of the typical mound-builders of the 
Mississippi Valley and those of the Pueblo Indians. [ had long 
been familiar with the former, and when 1 recently saw the 
latter it required the positive assurance of a friend who had him- 
self collected them in New Mexico to convince me that they 
were not from the mounds. <A third fact, and I leave man to 
the archzeologists, on whose province 1 am even now trenchiag, 
In a large collecti n of mound-builde:s’ pottery, over a thousand 
specimeas, which | have recently examined with some care, 1 
found many pieces of elaborate workmanship so nearly like the 
ancient water-jars from Peru that no one could fairly doubt 
that some intercourse hed taken place between the widely- 
separated people that made them. 

The oldest known remains of man on this continent differ in 
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no important characters from the bones of the typical Indian, 
although in some minor details they indicate a much more 
primitive race. These early remains, some of which are true 
fossils, resemble much more closely the corresponding parts of 
the highest Old World apes, than do the latter our tertiary 
primates, or even the recent American monkeys. Various living 
aad fossil forms of Old World primates fill up essentially the 
latter gap. The lesser gap between the primitive man of 
America and the anthropoid apes is partially closed by still lower 
forms of men, and doubtless alsa by higher apes, now extinct. 
Analogy, and many facts as well, ‘indicate that this gap was 
smaller in the past. It certainly is becomiag wider now with 
every generation, for the lowest races of men will soon become 
extinct, ke the Tasmanians, and the highest apes cannot long 
survive. lence the intermediate forms of the past, if any there 
were, become of still greater importance. For such missing 
links, we must look to the caves and later tertiary of Africa, 
which I regard as now the most promising field for exploration 
in the Old World. Ameria, even in the tropics, can promise no 
such inducements to ambitious explorers. We have, however, 
an equally important field, if less attractive, in the cretaceous 
mammals, which must have left their remains somewhere on this 
continent. In these two directions, as I believe, lie the most 
important future discoveries in paleontology. 

As a cause for many changes of structare in mamma's during 
the tertiary and post-tertiary, I regard as the most potent, sa/za/ 
selection, in the broad sense in which that term is now used by 
American evolutionists. Under this head, I iaclude not merely 
a Malthusian straggle for life among the animals themselves, but 
the equally important contest with the elements, and all sur- 
rounding nature. By changes in the environment, migrations 
are enforced, slowly in some cases, rapidly ia others, and with 
change of locality mast come adaptation to new conditions, or 
extinction, The life history of tertiary mammals illustrates this 
principle at every stage, and no o her explanation meets the facts, 

The real progress of mammalian life in America, from the 
beginaing of the tertiary to the present, is well illustrated by the 
brain-growth, in which we have the key to many other changes, 
The earliest known tertiary mammals all had very small brains, 
and in some forms this organ was proportiona:ly less than in 
certain reptiles. There was a gradual increase in the size of the 
brain during this perioj, and it is interesting to find that this 
growth was mainly confined to the cerebral hemispheres, or 
higher portion of the brain. Ha most groups of mammals the 
brain has gradually become more convoluted, and thus increased 
in quality as well as quantity. In some, also, the cerebellam 
and olfactory lobes, the lower parts of the brain, have evea 
diminished in size. In the long struggle for existence during 
tertiary time the big brains won, then as now ; and the increas- 
ing power thus gained rendered useless many structures in- 
herited from primitive ancestors, but no longer adapted to new 
condit ons. 

Another of the interesting changes in mammals during tertiary 
time was ia the teeth, which were gradually modified with other 
parts of the stracture. The primitive form of tooth was clearly 
a cone, and all others are derived from this. All classes of ver- 
tebrates below mammals, namely, fishes, amphibians, reptiles, 
and birds, have conical teeth, if any, or some simple modifica- 
tion of this form. The edentates and cetaceans with teeth retain 
this type, except the zeuglodonts, which approach the deatit.on 
of aquatic carnivores. In the higher mammals the incisors aud 
canines retain the conical shape, and the premolars have only ir 
part been transformed. The latter gradually chaage to the more 
complicated molar pattern, and hence are not reduced molars, 
but transition forms from the cone to more complex types. Most 
of the early tertiary mammals had forty-four teeth, and in the 
oldest forms the premolars were all unlike the molars, while 
the erowns were short, covered with enamel, and without cement. 
ach stage of progress in the differentiation of the animal was, 
as arule, marked by a change ia the teeth, one of the most com- 
mon beiag the transfer, in form at least, of a premolar to the 
molar series, and a gradual lengthening of the crown. Tlence 
it is often easy to decide from a fragment of a jaw, to what 
horizon of the tertiary it belongs. The fossil horses of this 
period, for example, gained a grinding tooth for each toe they 
lost, onein each epoch. In the single-toed existiag borses all 
the premolars are like the molars, aad the process is at an end. 
Other dental transformations are of equal interest, but this 
illustration must suffice, 

The chang:s in the limbs and feet of mammals during the 
same period were quite as marked. The foot of the primitive 
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mammal was doubtless plantigrade, and certainly five-toed. 
Many of the early tertiary forms show this feature, which is still 
seen in some existing forms. This generalised foot became 
modified by a gradual loss of the outer toes and increase in size 
of the central ones, the reduction proceeding according to sys- 
tematic methods, differing in each gronp. Corresponding 
changes took place in the limb bones, One result was a great 
increase in speed, as the power was applied sd as tu act ouly in 
the plane of motion. The best effect of this specialisation is 
seen to-day in the horse and antelope, each representing a 
distinct group of ungulates with five-toed ancestors, 

If the history of American mammals, as I have briefly 
sketched it, seems as a whole incomplete and unsatisfactory, we 
must remember that the genealogical tree of this class has its 
trunk and larger limbs concealed beneath the aébrzs of mesozoic 
time, while its roots doubtless strike so deeply into the palzeozoic 
that for the present they are lost. A decade or two hence we 
shall probably know something of the mammalian fauna of the 
cretaceous, and the earlier lineage of our existing mammals can 
then be traced with more certainty. 

The results I have presented to you are mainly derived from 
personal observation, and since a large part of the higher verte- 
brate remains found in this country have passed through my hands, 
I am willing to assume full responsibility for my presentation of 
the subject. 

For our present knowledge of the extinct mammals, birds, and 
reptiles of North America, science is especially indebted to 
Leidy, whose careful, conscientious work has laid a secure 
foundation for our vertebrate paleontology. The energy of 
Cope has brought to notice many strange forms, and greatly 
enlarged our literature. Agassiz, Owen, Wyman, Baird, | Titch- 
cock, Deane, Emmons, ILea, Allen, Gibbes, Jefferson, DeKay, 
and Harlan deserve honourable mention in the history of this 
branch of science. The South American extinct vertebrates 
have been described by Lund, Owen, Burmeister, Gervais, 
Huxley, Flower, Desmarest, Aymard, Pictet, and Nodot. 
Darwin and Wallace have likewise contributed valuable informa- 
tion on this subject, as they have on nearly all forms of life. 

In this long history of ancient life 1 have said nothing of what 
life itself really is. And for the best of reasons, because ] know 
nothing. Here at present our ignorance is dense, and yet we 
need not despair. light, heat, electricity and magnetism, 
chemical affinity, and motion are now considered different forms 
of the same force; ani the opinion is rapidly gaining ground 
that life, or vital force, is only another phase of the same power. 
Possibly the great mystery of life may thus be solved, but whether 
i: be or not, a true faith in science admits no limit to its search 
for truth, 


THE GERMAN ASSOCIATION AT MUNICH 
“Pie fiftieth meeting of the German Association of Naturalists 

and Physicians began on September 17 by a large assembly 
of visitors in the old Town Hall at Munich. The meeting 
this year assumed quite a national character, Although in the 
programme its scientific character was principally considered, 
and pleasure trips, banquets, &c., had been reduced to the 
most modest proportions in comparison with former years, yet 
the aspect of the city of Munich, and of all the edifices that 
were in any way coanected with the meeting, was a festive one. 
Some 2,000 visitors had arrived, and the Town Hall on the night 
of the 17th was crowded to suffocation. The authorities of the 
city gave a grand Keller-Fest in honour of the visitors on the 
2oth, which was attended by over 5,000 guests. 

The first general meeting was opened by Prof. von Pettenkofer 
on the morning of the 18thinst. In a short address the professor 
announced that His Majesty the King dad intended to send his 
royal greeting to the assembled men of science through IT. R.H. 
Duke Carl theodor, of Bavaria (brother to the Empress of 
Austria), Fut that the duke had suddenly been called to Dresden 
through the death of the dowager Queen of Saxony, In his 
absence Ilis Majesty had intrusted the secretaries with this 
honourable message. After other congratulations Dr. von 
Pettenkofer delivered his inaugural address. He reminded 
the assembly that the present was a jubilee meeting, and 
then gave a retrospect of the growth of the Association 
since its foundation. The first meeting took place at Leip- 
zig on September 18, 1822, when, following tbe invitation 
of Prof. Oken, twenty scientific men assembled and founded 
the Society. A paragraph of the statutes prescribed tbat 
the meetings should always begin on September 18, and 
should last several days. Under the political circumstances of 


that time and with the means of conveyance then existing the 
modest number of twenty members was considered a fair begin- 
ning. The next meeting occurred at Halle with thirty-four 
members, the third at Wurzburg with thirty-six, the fourth at 
Frankfort-on-Maine with 110, the fifth at Dresden with 116, the 
sixth at Munich with 156, and the seventh at Berlin in 1828, 
when 464 members were present. The Association steadily 
increased and the meetings were held annually unless prevented 
by war or epidemics. The last meeting at Hamburg numbered 
over 2,000 members. Little by little a division of labour took 
place, and out of the seven original sections twenty-five have 
now resulted. 

After speaking of the progress made by man as compared with 
the lower animals, Pro’, Pettenkofer said—If knowledge is power, 
and nobody will doubt this, then amongst sciences natural science 
is certainly destined to play a great part, perhaps the greatest, in 
the history and culture of mankind. . . . Natural science has but 
to look for facts and truths, and need never busy itself about 
the immediate practical application of what has been found, 
because for them alone it deserves the sympathy of the entire 
civilised world, and the means necessary for its culture and de- 
velopment. No investment of capital bears higher interest. 
Finally, the speaker recalled the memory of Prof. Ludwig 
Lorenz Oken, the founder of the association and the author of 
the statutes which, with but a single and trifling exception are 
still in force to-day. le praised the patriotism of Oken, and 
regretted that he died before the reestablishment of the United 
German Empire. 

At the end of the address, the assembly, at the request of Dr. 
von Pettenkofer, rose from their seats in honour of the memory 
of Oken. 

Then followed the first scientific lecture, which was delivered 
by Prof. Waldeyer (Strassburg). He spoke on Nard Erust von 
Baer and his Influence on Natural Science, giving an elaborate 
memoir of the late great naturalist, to whom we owe many of 
the bases of the present theory of evolution. Prof. Dr. Haeckel 
then delivered his address Ox the Evolution Theory at the Present 
Time, which we glve elsewhere. 

At the second general meeting, on the 20th, the choice of a 
place of meeting was made for next year, Cassel being selected, 
with Doctors Stilling and Gernan as secretaries. Dnke Carl 
Theodor of Bavaria, himself an able ophthalmologist, took the 
chair in lieu of Dr. Pettenkofer, and again welcomed the 
assembly, in the name of the kingdom of Bavaria, in an inter- 
esting speech. Then followed the address of the eminent 
botanist, Prof. Dr. Nageli, of Munich, “ On the Limits of Natural 
Knowledge.” He pointed out that many naturalists, when asked 
about the limits of natural knowledge, and thinking a solution 
by principles insnfficient, simply reply that faith begins where 
knowledge ends. Humanity faces the whole of nature, masters 
new domains constantly by dint of meditation ; the empire of 
knowledge thus always increases in extent, and that of faith 
decreases as constantly. But this solution does not satisfy our 
interest. We would wish to know particularly whether the 
limits of natural knowledge can he determined at all, and how 
far we can penetrate into nature. The solution of this question 
is determined by three ccnditions :—(1) By the condition and 
capacity of the investigating Self; (2) hy the condition and 
accessibility of mature; and (3) by the demands which we 
make from knowledge. With regard to the first point, the un- 
doubted fact is decisive that our power of thinking, in whatever 
condition it may be, can but give us nature as we perceive her 
with our five senses, and even this again not in her full extent 
and completeness, but only as far as we perceive her in the 
present. We see and hear only what is in the present ; now as 
the organs of our senses are more or less sensitive for the 
one or the other perception, Darwin's ingenious idea that in 
nature only so many phenomena attained full development as 
were useful to the individual bearer, is fully justified ; on the 
other hand it is very probable that many molecular forces exist 
of which we have no idea, simply because we cannot percelve 
them with our senses. The limited capacity of the I allows 
us only an extremely fragmentary knowledge of the nniverse. 
With reference to the second point, the condition and accessi- 
bility of nature, we can easily perceive the limit ; for man it 
rests in space and time. The infinity of space and time, and its 
consequences, are insuperable for us, and nature is everywhere 
uninvestigable where she becomes eternal or infinite, and there- 
fore she can never be evéive/y investigated. The naturalist must 
therefore always bear in mind that all his investigations are re- 
stricted to natural limits, otherwise he will lose himself in ground- 
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less fancies, an] will arrive at absuid conclusions. The speaker 
then turned to the conceptions of the universe. The world 
which is known to us chaages ; if we follow this in the past and 
future we find, from a physical point of view, a state which 
approaches perfect rest more and more, without reachiag it alto- 
gether. But if we suppose that in space worlds arise from worlds 
without e id and perish agaia, then the successive states, accord- 
ing to the materialistic conception, are of the same value, while 
according to the philosophical conception they change their rela- 
tive value by becoming more perfect. The one conception lets 
the world awaken from dead repose and return to it, the other 
condenms it to eternal repose. With regard to the extension of 
the universe in space, the thought that all material space must 
again and again have limits, leads us to the mathematical con- 
clusion that our earth, just as it is now, reoccurs in infinite num- 
bers in the universe. The speaker then passed to the third point, 
viz., the demands we make of knowledge. Our knowledge does 
not go further than to compare observed phenomena and judge 
of them with regard to others ; we understand a phenomenon, 
understand its value with regard to other phenomena, if either we 
measure, count, or weigh it, or if we create it ourselves. Itisin 
this latter manner that mathematical science is the product of our 
miad. The understanding of nature therefore rests in the recog- 
nition of the mathematical method in natural phenomena. 
As by the help of mathematics we understand only relative 
or quantitative differences, but not qualitative ones, because 
these cannot be compared, it follows that with regard to the 
latter scientific understanding is only possible separately within 
each single individual. Then Prof Nageli spoke against the 
opinion of those who divide nature into a material and a spiritual 
one, because no naturalist can avoid the conception of a causal 
connection of mind and body, The finite human mind is a 
double one ; on the one hand it invents and puts the muscles 
inte motion, on the other it contemplates, feels pleasure and 
pain, hate and love, and remembers. Even without this latter 
property, therefore, without consciousness, the world would have 
become world, man would have lived and taught, spoken and 
made music, but everythiag only mechanically—man would have 
been an automaton, Prof. Niyeli then passed from the domain 
of the miad to that of sensation, explainiag that doubtless 
there was sensation in @// molecular forces, the savz2 sensations 
in the highest as well as in the lowest stages of organs, in 
the former only so much mote vivid and refined than in the 
latter. If we understand spiritual life to be the mediator of 
cause and effect, then we find it everywhere. Du Bois-Reymond, 
wlio treated the same subject at Leipzig in 1872, finished his 
address with the words ‘‘Ignoramus et ignorabimus,” but Prof, 
Nageli ended 47s speech with the proud words—‘“‘ We know, and 
we shall know if we are satished with human insight.” 

An address by Prof. Dr. Klebs, of Prague, followed ‘* On the 
Changes in Medical Views during the Last Decades.” 

At the final meeting, on the 22nd instaat, Prof. Rudolf 
Virchow gave an address ‘‘ On the Liberty of Science in Modern 
State-life,”” which was received with loud acclamations of approval. 
After contrasting former with preseat times, Prof. Virchow said 
that the last few days bad proved that now science enjoys full 
liberty. We must retain this possessioa, and must take care not 
to go too far. Moderation, the resignation of personal predi- 
lections, will be necessary to retain the present favourable con- 
ditions. The sum total of that which we may designate as true 
and real science, in the strictest sense of the word, and for which 
alone we may demand full scientific liberty, is a far more modest 
one than the domain of speculative expansion of problems and 
of presentiment. The speaker then in the most detailed and 
interesting manner drew the limit between speculative investiga- 
tion on the one side and that which we have recoznised as facts 
on the other. Prof. Virchow is ready to ask that everything 
which may be considered as a perfectly secured scientific truth, 
shall be admitted to the scientific treasure of the nation. Ifnow 
we stand everywhere before reforms in education, and if for 
natural science a far-reaching consideration is claimed, it must 
first of all be perfectly clear to us what is to be comprised in 
this science and wat zof, and it cannvt be leit for the peda- 
g gucs to decide, as Prof Ilaeckel says it ought to be, whether 
ine doctrine of evolutlon is to be comprised in the programme of 
elucation or not. 1f this doctrine is a scientifte truth, and proved 
beyond doubt, then its admission to this educational programme 
mist bz demanded, unless we wish to make hypocrites of our 
teachers. But if it is completely proved it ought to be explained 
to every child in the schools, not only to the scientific man. 
The speaker then criticised somewhat severely Prof. Haeckel’s 
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theory of the plastidule soul and of the animated cell. As Tong as 
the undeniable proofs were wantiag, he maintained, we ought, on 
thecontrary,toask our teachers #o/ to teach the evolution doctrine. 
Tn the domaia of the doctrine of evolution wise moderatioa is more 
necessary than anywhere else. For many years lJarvey’s maxim, 
“Omae vivum ex ovo” remained undenied ; to-day we kaow for 
certain that the ‘‘omne” is incorrect. In the same way the 
‘*seneratio zequivoca”’ may be true or not it certainly is not 
undeniably proved. 1a natural science belief aad knowledge, 
7.¢,, subjective and objective knowledge are united. The domain 
of dogmatic belief is lessened year after year in favour of objec. 
tive knowledge which is based upon facts. But apart from the 
latter, subjective knowledge makes itself very promineat some- 
times, and hallucinatioas and fancies are now and then hid 
beneath its cover. Anthropological investigations contradict 
directly the doctrine of evolution. The skulls found in the 
tombs of the oldest times show a far more human an] a far less 
apish type than do a great many living heads, and we cannot 
suppose that only the highest-developed skulls of those perio ls 
have escaped destruction, Therefore, precaution, moderation, 
no overrating of our scientific power, for Bacon’s ‘‘scientia est 
potentia ” is only meant for true objective knowledge. : 

Many papers of great scientific value were read in the various 
sections, and we hope to be able to refer to these in a future 
number. 


WDE PRESEN POSTION \Ol ii Ete 
LUTION THEORY* 
ON this festive day which unites us here for the open ng of the 
fiftieth meeting of the Association of German Naturalists, - 
universal science may justly point out its relation to the 
domains of our special investigations. On such a day the 
educated of all circles, who follow with vivid interest the asto- 
nishing progress of the investization of nature are specially 
to ask what general results have been obtained for the entire 
domain of humin education. If, therefore, to-day I comply 
with the honourable request addressed to me, and ask for your 
kind attention for a short time, I do not think that I can choose 
a more fitting subject for our common consideratioa than the 
relation of scieace as a whole to that branch of investigation 
which lies neare>t to me, viz., the doctrine of evolution. 

No other doctrine has so vividly claimed general attention for 
the last decade, no other affects our most important convictions 
so deeply, than the newly-risen doctrine of evolution and the 
monistic philosophy united with it. Becanse wholly and solely 
by this doctrine the ‘“ question of all questions ” can be solved, 
the fundamental ‘‘ question of the positien of man in nature.” 
As man himself is the measure of all thiags, thus naturally the 
last fundamental questions aad the highest principles of all 
science must depend on the position which our advanced under- 
standing of nature assigns in nature to man himself. 

As you know, it is principally to Charles Darwin that the 
evolution theory of the present day owes this commanding 
position. Becauszit was he who, eighteen years ago, first broke 
through the rigid ice-cover of reigning prejudices, inspired by the 
same fundameatal thought of a monisticdevelopnient of the world, 
which a century ago moved our greatest thinkers and poets, 
Immanuel Kant and Wolfgang Goethe at their head. By the 
conception of his theory of selection—the doctrine of natural 
selection in the struggle tur existeace —Darwin could in particular 
give a firm foundation to the most important biological part of 
that doctrine, which had already appeared in the beginning of 
our century, viz., the theory of descent. In vain the older 
natural philosophy had then begun the fight for this theory ; 
neither Lamarck and Geodroy 5t. ITilaire in France, nor Oken 
and Scheliins in Germany could obtain a victory for it. Just 
fifty years have now passed since Lorenz Oken began his 
academical lectures on the theory of evolution here at Munich, 
and it therefore becomes us here to-day to place a laurel wreath 
upon the tomb of this deep-sighted zoologist and inspired philo- 
sopher. It was Oken also who, in his eathusiasm for scientific 
unity, called together the first meeting of Germin nuturalists at 
Jena in 1822, and to whom, for that reason alone, the thanks of 
this fiftieth assembly arz due. 

But the natural philosophy of that time could only draw up the 
general plan of construction and the first outline of the colossal 
edifice of the monistic theory ot evolution ; only the zealous and 
ant-like diligence of half the following century collected the 
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building material for its execution. An immense literature and 
an admirable perfection of the methods of investigation now give 
the most brilliant proof of the astonishing progress of the emni- 
rical science of nature during that period. But of course the 
immeasurable widening of the field of empirical observation, 
and the special division of labour caused by this, often led to an 
unfortunate dispersion of powers; the higher object of the 
recognition of general laws was often entirely forgotten in the 
nearer interest in the observation of details. 

Thus it could happen that while this strictly empirical inves- 
tization of nature was flourishing at its highest in the years 
1830 to 1859, during thirty years, the two principal branches 
of real natural Aésfory started from totally different bases. In 
the history of the development of the earth the conviction gained 
ground more and more since 1830, the year of the publication 
of “Lyell’s Principles of Geology,” that our planet had neither 
been formed by a supernatural act’ of creation, nor had passed 
through a series of total revolutions of mystical origin, but that, 
on the contrary, a gradual and uninterrupted development had 
caused its natural formation step by step. On the other hand, 
in the history of development of the living inhabitants of the 
earth the old irrational myth remained in full force, according to 
which every single species of animals and plants, like man him- 
self, had been created independently of one another, and that a 
series of such creations had followed each other without any 
genetic connection. The glaring contradiction of the two doc- 
trines, of the natural development-theory of geologists, and of 
the supernatural creation myth of biologists, was only decided in 
favour of the former by Darwin in 1859. Since then we recog- 
nise clearly that the formation and change of forms of the living 
inhabitants of our globe follow the same great eternal laws of 
mechanical development as the earth itself and the whole world- 
system, 

We need not to-day, as we were obliged to do fourteen years 
ago at the meeting of naturalists at Stettin, cite the reasons and 
proofs for Darwin’s new theory of development. The recog- 
nition of its truth has since made its way in the most satisfactory 
manner. In that domain of natural investigation to which my 
own labours belong, in the wile field of the science of organic 
forms or orphology, it is already recognised everywhere as the 
most important basis. Comparative anatomy and the history of 
germs, systematic zoology and hotany cannot to-day do without 
the theory of descent. Because only by its light the mysterious 
relations of the numberless organic forms amongst each other 
can be really explained, #.¢., reduced to mechanical causes, 
Their similarity results as the natural consequence of dekeritance 
from common parental forms, their variation as the necessary 
effect of adaféation to different conditions of life. Only by the 
theory of descent can the facts of paleontology, of chorology, and 
of cecology, be explained in a way as simple as it is natural; 
only by this theory we understand the existence of the remark- 
able rudimentary organs, of the eyes which do not see, the wings 
which do not fly, the muscles which do not move—nothing but 
useless parts of the body, which refute in the most emphatic 
manner the old-fashioned é/eology ; because they prove in the 
clearest manner that the utility in the structure of organic 
forms is neither general nor perfect ; that it is not the result of 
a plan of creation worked with an object in view, but necessarily 
caused by the accidental coincidence of mechanical causes. 

Who, in the face of these overwhelming facts, still asks to- 
day for proofs of the theory of descent, proves by that only his 
own want of knowledge or reason. But it is utterly wrong 
to slemand exact or indeed experimental proofs. This demand, 
which is so often heard, results from the widely-spread error 
that all natural science must be exact; all the other sciences 
are often confronted with this, under the name of ‘‘spiri- 
tual or pure sciences” (Geisteswissenschaften). Now in truth, 
only the smaller part of natural science is exact, viz. that 
part which can be proved mathematically ; astronomy before 
all others, and higher mechanics in general ; after these the 
greatest part of what remains of physics and chemistry, also a 
good part of physiology, Lut only a very small part of morpho- 
logy. In this latter biological domain the phenomena are far 
too complicated and variable to allow of onr applying the 
mathematical method at all. If indeed the demand tor a foun- 
dation, which shall be as exact as possible, and mathematical if 
possible, stands good in principle for a// sciences, it is yet quite 
impossible to carry this through in by far the greater part of the 
biological disciplines. Here, on the contrary, the historical and 
historico-philosophical method takes the place of the exact, 
mathematical, and physical one. 
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This applies to morphology before all others, because the 
selentific understanding of organic forms we obtain solely 
through the Aistory of their development, The great progress of 
our time in this domain consists in our conceiving the meaning 
and object of the history of development in an infinitely wider 
sense than has been done before Darwin. Up to his time it 
meant only the history of the formation of the organic indi- 
vidual form, which to-day we call Aistory of the germ, or 
ontogeny. 

If the botanist followed the formation of the plant from the 
seed, the zoologist that of the animal from the ovum, they con- 
sidered their morphological task accomplished by the perfect 
observation of the history of these germs, The greatest men in 
the domain of the history of evolution, Wolff, Baer, Remack, 
Schleiden, and the whole school of embryologists formed by 
them, understood by it, until a short time ago, the individual 
ontogeny exclusively, It is quite different to-day, when the 
mysteries of the wonderful history of germs confront us no longer 
as unintelligible riddles, but have clearly revealed their deep 
significance ; because according to the laws of inheritance, the 
changes of form which the germ passes through in the shortest 
time, under our eyes, are a compressed and abbreviated repeti- 
tion of the corresponding changes of form, which the ancestors 
of the organism in question have passed through in the course 
of many millions of years. If to-day we place a hen’s egg into 
the breeding machine, and if twenty-one days later we see a little 
chicken creep from it, we no longer remain in mut astonish- 
ment at the wonderful changes which lead from the simple cell 
in the egg to the two-leaved gastrula, from this to the worm- 
shaped and skull-less germ and thence to further germ-forms, 
which on the whole show the organisation of a fish, an amphibian, 
a reptile, and only lastly that of alb:rd. On the contrary, we draw 
conclusions from this regarding the ¢ xrresponding series of forms 
of the ancestors, which have led from the unicellular aniceba to 
the parental form of the g.straea, and fu ther on through the 
classes of worms, acephula, hshes, ampli! ia, reptiles, down to 
birds. The series of germ-forms of the chicken thus gives us a 
ketch of the series of its rea: ancestors, 

Our biogenetic fundamental law gives the immediate causal 
connection which thus exisis between the ontogeny of any 
organic individual form and the history of the terms of its 
ancestors in the following short phrase :— 7he history of the germ 
ts an extract from the history of its ancestors, occasioned by the 
laws of inheritance, This pa/incenetic extract appears essentially 
disturbed only in case, through adaptation to the conditions of 
embryonal life, ces weretic changes have taken place. 

This phylogenetic interpretation of the ontogenetic phenomena 
is, up to the present, the only explanation of the latter. But it 
receives the most important confirmation and supplementation 
from the results of comparative anatomy and paleontology. It 
is of course impossible to prove this by an exact method or 
indeed an experiment, because all these biological disciplines 
are, according to the nature of the matter, 2ésorzcal and philo- 
sophical natural sciences. ‘Their common object is the investi- 
gation of bistorical events, which happened in the course ot 
many millions of years, long before the appearance of the human 
race on the surface of our youthful planet. The immediate and 
mathematically exact conception of these events is therefore 
altogether beyond the reach of possibility, 

Only hy the critical consideration of the historical archives, by 
a speculation which is just as circumspect as it is daring, an 
approximate understanding here becomes indirectly possible. 
Phy'ogeny uses these historical archives in the same manner and 
according to the same method as other historical disciplines do. 
Just as the historian, by the help of chronicles, biographies, and 
letters draws up a detailed representation of an event long past ; 
as the archzeologist by the study of inscriptions, pieces of sculpture, 
utensils, obtains the knowledge of the state of civilisation of a 
race long extinct; as the linguist by comparative investiga- 
tion of all related living languages and their older written docu- 
ments proves their development aud origin from a common 
ancestral language ; just in the same manner the naturalist of 
to-day, by the critical use of the phylogenetic archives, of com- 
parative anatomy, ontogeny, and palzontology, arrives at an 
approximate understanding of the events which, in the course of 
unmeasured periods, have caused the change of forms in the 
organic life upon our glohe. 

The history of the parental forms of organisms, or pAy/osevy, 
can therefore be proved by an exact method or by experiment 
just as little as this is the case with her older and more favoured 
sister geology. But the high scientific value of the latter is never- 
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theless now generally acknowledged. Only the ignorant to-day 
smile incredulously at the explanation that the colossal moun- 
tain chains of the Alps, the snow-covered summits of which we 
see glistening in the far distance, are nothing else but the 
hardened deposits of the sea. The structure of these stratified 
mountains and the nature of the fossils they inclose do not admit 
of another explanation ; and yet it cannot be proved in an exact 
way. In the same manner all geologists now unanimously sup- 
pose a certain systematic succession of the mountain strata, corre- 
sponding to their different ages ; and yet this system of strata is 
nowhere perfectly present upon the earth, But our phylogenetic 
hypotheses may claim the same value as is given to these 
generally recognised geological hypotheses. The only difference 
is that the enormous structure of hypotheses in geology is far 
more perfect, simple, and easier to understand, than that of 
youthful phylogeny. 

Thus these Azsturical sciences of nature, geology and phylogeny, 
now form the uniting bond between the exact natural sciences on 
the one hand, and the historical sciences of the intellect, or pure 
sciences, on the other. The whole of biology, in particular 
systematic zoology and botany, are thus raised to the rank of a 
true natural Aistory, an honourable title, which these sciences 
have borne long ago, but which they only now merit truly. If 
indeed to-day in many quarters, even in official ones, they are 
designated as ‘‘descriptive natural sciences,” and opposed to 
the ‘explanatory ” ones, this only shows what a false idea had 
hitherto been entertained of their true object. Since the ‘natural 
system’ of organisms has been recognised as their ‘ancestral 
pedigrée, \ne living phylogeny of classes and species takes the 
place of dead descriptive systematics. 

However highly we may estimate this enormons progress of 
morphology, yet i¢ would not suffice by itself to explain the 
extraordinary effect of the evolution doctrine of to-day upon 
science in general. This, as yon know, rests upon a single special 
deduction drawn from the theory of descent, upon its application 
to wan. The very old question of the origin of our own race is 
by this theory solved for the first time im a natural scientific 
sense. Ifthe theory of evolution is true at all, if there exists a 
natural phylogeny at all, then man also, the crown of creation, 
has resulted from the form vertebrata, from the class #anmalia, 
from the sub-class A/acentalia, from the order afes. If Linnzeus, 
in 1735, in his system of nature, already united man with apes 
and bats in the crder of primates, if all following zoologists could 
not move him out of the class of mammialia, then this unanimonsly 
recognised systematic position can, phylogenetically, only be 
interpreted as descent from that class of animals. 

All attempts to shake this most important deduction from the 
evolution doctrine are futile; it is vain to try to keep a 
particular exceptional position for man, by constructing for him 
a special line of ancestors, separated from those of the verte- 
brata. The phylogenetic archives of comparative anatomy, 
ontogeny, and paleontology, speak too distinctly in favour of an 
identical and uniform (eézhetf/ich) descent of all vertebrata from 
a single common ancestral form, to permit of our having any 
doubts on this subject now. Not a single investigator and 
comparer of languages thinks it possible that languages as widely 
different as the German, Russian, Latin, Greek, and Indian 
lenguages have developed from different original langnages. On 
the contrary, all linguists, by critical comparison of the structure 
and the development of these different languages, arrive unani- 
mously at the conviction that they all have emanated from a 
single Aryan or Indo-Germanic mother language. Just in thesame 
way all morphologists arrive at the firm conviction that all 
vertebrata, from the amphioxus upwards to man himself, all 
fishes, amphibia, reptiles, birds, and mammals descend originally 
from a single vertebrate aucestor ; for we cannot imagine that 
all the different and highly-complicated conditions of life, which, 
through a long series of processes or stages of development, led 
to the typical formation of a vertebrate, have accidentally 
happened together more than once in the course of the earth’s 
histary. 

For our consideration to-day only the general conception 
of the vertebrate-origin of man is of importance, we will not 
occupy our time with the single ancestral stages of our pedigree. 
I would only in passing point out that at least the principal 
stages of the same are now considered as firmly established, 
thanks to the excellent labours of our most illustrious morpho- 
logists, Gegenbaur and Huxley before all others. Of course it 
is still often supposed that thus, even to-day, only the origin of 
the human body is explained, but not that of our spiritual 


activity. In the face of this important objection we must 
remember, before all else, the physiological fact, that our intel- 
lectual life is inseparably united with the organisation of our 
central nervous system. The latter, however, is composed 
exactly like that of all higher vertebrata, and originates in 
exactly the same way. Also, according to Huxley’s investiga- 
tions, the differences between the structure of the brain of man 
and that of the higher apes are far less important than the cor- 
responding differences between the higher and lewer apes. Now 
as the function or work of each organ cannot be imagined with- 
out the organ itself, and as the function is everywhere developed 
along with the organ, we are forced to suppose that our psychical 
activity has developed slowly and gradually in connection with 
the phylogenztic development of our brain. 

For the rest this highly significant “soul question” appears to 
us in quite a different light to-day from what it did twenty, yes, even 
ten, yearsago. Whatever we may imagine to be the nature of 
the connection of soul and body, of mind and matter, so much 
results with perfect clearness from the evolution doctrine of 
to-day that at least all organic matter—if indeed not all matter— 
is, in a certain sense, animated, First of all, we have been 
taught by advanced microscopical investigation, that the ana- 
tomical elementary parts of organisms, the ce//s, universally 
possess individual animated life (a//gemeitn etn individuelles 
Seelenlibin besitzen). Since Schleiden founded, forty years ago 
at Jena, the highly-significant cell theory for the vegetable king- 
dom, and Schwann soon afterwards applied the same to the 
animal world, we universally ascribe to these microscopical life- 
beings an individual and independent life; they are the true 
“individuals of the first order,” the “ elementary organisms ” of 
Britcke. The grand and highly fertile application which 
Virchow, in his ** Cellular Pathology,” made of the cell theory 
with regard to the entire domain of theoretical medicine, is 
indeed based upon his considering the cells no longer as the 
dead passive building stones of the organism, but as the living, 
active state citizens of the same. 

This conception is finally confirmed by the study of infusoria, 
amoebze, and other unicellular organisms, because here we find 
with the single cells, living in isolation, the same manifestation 
of soul-life, sensation, and conception, volltion and motion, as 
with the higher animals, composed of many cells! Both ia the 
case of these latter social cells, as well as in that of the former 
hermit-cells, the soul-life of the cell is tied to one and the same 
most important cell substance—/rofoplasm, We even see in 
the monera and other most simple organisms that single detached 
pieces of protoplasm possess motion and sensation, just like the 
whole cell, Accordingly, we must suppose that the cell-soul, 
the foundation of empirical psychology, is a compound itself, 
namely, the total result of the psychic activities of the 
protoplasm-molecules, which we shortly call plastidule. The 
plastidule-soul would therefore be the last factor of organic 
soul-life. 

But-has the evolution doctrine of the present day thus exhausted 
its psychological analysis? Not at all! On the contrary, we 
are tanght by modern organic chemistry that the peculiar physical 
and chemical properties of an element, of cao, in its compli- 
cated combination with other elements, cause the peculiar physio- 
logical properties of organic compounds, and before all others, 
of protoplasm, The monera, consisting exclusively of proto- 
plasm, here form the bridge over the deep chasm between 
organic and anorganic nature, They show us how the simplest 
and oldest organisms must have originally sprung from anorganic 
carbon compounds, If therefore in spontaneous generation a 
ceitain number of carbon atoms unite with a number of atoms of 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur to form the unity of a 
plastidule (or molecule of protoplasm), we must regard the plas- 
tidule-soul, 7.¢., the total sum of its life-activities, as the necessary 
product of the forces of these united atoms. The sum of the 
central atomic forces we may call atom-soul in a consequentially 
monistic sense. By accidental meeting and varied combination 
of the constant and unchangeable atom-souls the diverse and 
highly variable plastidule-souls originate, the molecular factors 
of organic life. 

Arrived at this most extreme psychological consequence of our 
monistic doctrine of evolution, we meet with those old concep- 
tions of the animation of all matter, which already in the philo- 
sophy of Democritus, Spinoza, Bruno, Leibnitz, and Schopenhaner 
have found varied expression ; because all soul-life can finally 
be reduced to the two elementary functions of sensation and 
motion, to their reciprocal action in reflex motion. The simple 
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sensation of inclination and disinclination (Zust wxd Unilust), the 
simple form of motion, e@ffraction and repulsion, these are the 
true elements out of which all soul-activity is built in infinitely 
varied and complicated combination. ‘‘The hating and loving 
of atoms,” attraction and repulsion of molecules, motion and 
sensation of cells, and of the organisms composed of cells, the 
formation of thought, and the consciousness of man, these are 
only different stages of the universal psychological process of 
evolution. 

The unlty in the conception of the universe (or ‘* monism ”) to 
which the new doctrine of evolution thus leads us, annuls the 
opposition which hitherto existed between the different dualistic 
world systems. It avoids the one-sidedness of materialism as 
well as that of spiritualism, it unites the practical idealism with 
the theoretical realism, it combines natural science with mental 
science (Getsteswissensch uff) to form an all-comprising uniform 
general or total science. 

As thus we recognise the evolution doctrine of to-day to be a 
uniform and uniting cement of the most heterogeneous sciences, 
it gains the highest significance not only for the pure and theo- 
retical but also for the practical and applied sciences. Neither 
practical medicine as an applied natural science, nor practical 
politics, jurisprndence and theology, in as far as they are parts of 
applied philosophy will in future be able to escape its influence. 
On the contrary we are convinced that it will prove, on all these 
domains, to he the most important lever of progressive know- 
ledge as well as of ennobled civilisation ia general, Now as the 
most important point of at'ack of the latter is the education of 
the young, the evolution doctrine will have to claim its just 
influence in the school asthe most important means of education ; 
here it will not be only tolerated, but it will become a ruling 
and guiding element. 

If, finally, we are allowed to indicate, ina few words, at least 
the most important points of this relation, we may first of all 
lay stress upon the high significance of the genetic method in 
itself. Teachers as well as tho:e they teach will coutemplate 
each subject of their studies with infinitely greater interest and 
understanding, if, before a!l else, they ask themselves, ‘* How 
did this originate? Ifow did it develop itself?” Because in 
this question as to development the question as to the causes of 
facts is comprised ; but after all it is always the recognition of 
the effecting causes, not the mere knowledge of facts, which 
satisfies the constant want of causalities of our mind. The 
recognition of common simple causes for the most varying and 
complicated phenomena leais to the simplification as well as to 
the deepening of our education and culture ; only by causal con- 
ception dead knowledze becomes living science, Not the quantity 
of empirical knowledge, but the quality of its causal conception, 
is the true measure of the education of the mind. 

Ilow far the outlines of the general doctrine of evolution 
are now to be introduced into schools, in what succession 
its most important branche; -cosmogony, geology, phyiogeny of 
animals and plants, anthropogeny—are t> be taught in the dif- 
ferent classes, this we must leave to practicil pelagogues to 
determine. But we believe that a far-reaching reform of educa- 
tion is unavoidable in this direction, and that it will be crowned 
with the mast perfect success. {ow infinitely, for instance, the 
important teaching of languages will gain in educational value, 
it it is done comparatively and genetica'ly ! How the interest 
in physical geography will grow if it is genetically tanght toge- 
ther with geology! How the tedious, dead systematics of the 
species of animals and plants will gain life and lizht if the two 
are explained as different branches of a common pedigree! And 
what a different conception we will, before all else, obtain of 
our own organism if we recoznise it no longer as the fictitious like- 
ness of an anthropomorphous creator, but in the clear daylight 
of phylogeny as the highest developed form of the animal king- 
dom ; as an organism, which in the course of many millions of 
years has developed itself gradually from the line of vertebrate 
ancestors, and has far surpassed all its relatives in the struggle 
for existence ! 

AAs the doctrine of evolution will thus act in a fertilising and 
furthering way upon all branches of education, it will at the 
same time pro iuce the consciousne:s of their monistic connecticn 
in the minds of bo'h teachers and pupils. As historical natural 
science it will step as m<diator and conciliator between the two 
opposed directions which to-day compete for power in the higher 
educational schools ; on the one side the older, classical, bisto- 
rical, philosophical direction, on the other the newer, exact 
qathematical,. physical direction. Both directions of education 
we think equally justified and equally indispensable ; the human 
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mind will only reach its full harmonious education, if both are 
equally taken into account. If formerly classical education was 
favoured too exclusively and one-sidedly, this has happened only too 
often recently with exact education. B th excesses the doctrine of 
evolution reduces to their proper measure, as it steps as a uniting 
bond between exact and classical science, between that of nature 
and that of the mind. Everywhere it teaches the living course 
of the connected, manistic, and uninterrupted development. 
Everywhere it shows to the zealous investigator new scientific 
aims beyond thase already attained, and thus ‘‘ gently leads the 
striving mind nearer and nearer to truth.” The infinite perspec- 
tive of progressive perfection which the doctrine of evolution 
thus opens before us is at the same time the best protest against 
the unfortunate ‘‘ [gnorabimus,” which it is obliged to hear now 
from many quarters, because n»body can predict what “limits 
of natural understanding ” the human mind in the further course 
of its astonishing development will yet overstep in future ! 

By far the most important and mast difficult demand which 
practical philosophy addresses to the evolution doctrine seems to 
be that of anew doctrine of morals (Svétendehre). It is certain 
that afterwards, as before, the careful training of the moral cha- 
racter will remaia the principal task of education. But up to 
the present the widest circles held the conviction firmly that this 
most important problem could only be solved in connection with 
certain ecclesiastical dogmas. Now as these dogmas, particularly 
in their union with very old myths of creation, directly contradict 
the principles of the doctrine of evolution, it was believed that 
through the latter religion and morals were endangered in the 
highest degree. . 

We consider this fear an erroneous one, It arises from the 
constant mixing up of the true and reasonable natural religion 
with the dogmatic, mythological church religion. The compara- 
tive history of religions, an important branch of anthropology, 
acquaints us with the great variety of external shells, in which 
the different people and times, according to their individual 
character and requirements, clothe religious thought. It shows 
us that the dogmatic teachings of church religions themselves are 
in a slow uninterrupted course of development. New churches 
and sects arise, old ones perish; at the Lest a certain form 
of creed lasts a few thousand years, an insignificantly small 
lapse of time in the ceon-series of geological periods. Finally 
we are also taught by the comparative history of culture, how 
little true morality is necessarily united with a certain ecclestas- 
tical creed. Often the greatest coarseness and decay of morals 
go hand in hand with the absolute power of an almighty church. 
We need only think of the middle ages! On the other hand we 
see the highest stage of moral perfection attained by men who 
have separated themselves from all ecclesiastical beliefs. 

Independently of all church creeds, the germ of a true 
religion of nature lives in the breast of every man ; it isconnected 
inseparably with the noblest features of human existence itself. 
Tts highest command is /oze, the restriction of our natural 
egotism in favour of onr fellow men, for the benefit of human 
society, of which we are the members. This natural moral law 
is far older than all church religion. It has developed from the 
social instincts of animals. With animals of very different 
claszes, particularly with mammals, birds and insects, we find 
its beginnings. According to the laws of association and of 
divi ion of labour, many individuals here unite to form the 
higher community, called a state or hive. Its existence is 
necessarily connected with the reciprocal action of the members 
of the community, and with the sacrifices they make to the 
whole at the expense of their egotism. The conscionsness of 
this necessity, (he feelatg of duty, is nothing else but a social 
instinct. But instinct is always a psychic habit, which, acquired 
originally by adaptation, has become inheritable in the course of 
generations, and finally appears as innate. 

To convince ourselves ot the admirable power of the animal 
feeling of duty, we need only destroy an ant-hill. There we at 
once see in the midst of destruction thousands of zealous state 
citizens occupied not with the'salvation of their own dear lives, 
hut with the protection of the cherished community to which they 
belong, Courageous warriors of the ant state set themselves up 
in powerful defence against our interfering finger ; thase that 
tend the young save the so-called ‘‘ants’ eggs,” the beloved 
pup:e, upon which rests the future of the state ; diligent workers 
at once begin with undaunted courage to clear away the dcris, 
and to construct new dwellings. The admirable organisation 
of these ants, of bees and other social animals, have originally 
developed from the crudest beginnings, just in the same manner 
as did our own human civilisation. 
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Even those most tender and most beautiful features of the 
hnman mind, which we principally glorify in poetry, we find 
already formed in the animal kingdom. Have the intense 
maternal love of the lioness, the touching matrimonial love of 
parrots (‘‘inseparables”), the sacrificing faithfulness of the dog 
not been proverbial for ages? The most noble feelings 
of compassion and love, which determine actions, are here as/ 
with man, nothing but ennobled instincts. In connection with 
this conception, the ethics of the evolution doctrine need not look 
for new maxims, but reduce the very old commands of duty 
to their natural scientific base. Long before the origin of all 
church religion these natural commands of duty ruled the lawful 
living together of mankind as well as of sacial animals. Church 
religion ought to profit by this significant principle, not to combat 
it; for the future does not belong to that theology which 
conducts a fruitless battle against the victorious doctrine of 
evolution, but to that one which takes possession of it, recognises 
and nses it. 

Therefore, far from fearing a shaking of all valid moral laws, 
and an obnoxious emancipation of egotism by the influence of 
the evolution doctrine upon our religious convictions, we, on the 
contrary, expect from it a reasonable confirmation of the moral 
doctrine on the unshakable basis of firm natural laws; for 
with the clear conception of our true position in nature, anthro- 
pogeny opens tous at the same time an insight into the necessity 
of our very old precepts of social ‘duty. Henceforth practical 
philosophy and pedagogics will, like theoretical general science, 
deduce their most important maxims, not from supposed revela- 
tions, but from the natural principles of the doctrine of evolution. 
This victory of monism over dualism opens to us the most hopeful 
prospect for an infinite progress of our moral as well as of our 
intellectual development. In this sense we greet the evolution 
doctrine of to-day, as recently founded by Darwin, as the most 
important impulse of the whole of our pure and applied sciences. 
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OxForD.—The Oxford University Commissioners having 
decided upon suspending two out of the three fellowships now 
vacant at All Souls’ College, only one fellow will be elected in 
November. 

BrISTOL.—The introductory lectures at the opening of Uni- 
versity College, Bristol, commence on the 9th inst. Prof. Letts 
opens the chemistry class on the roth with an address on Ola 
and New Views on the Nature of Matter,” and Prof. S. P. 
Thompson the class of experimental physics on the 12th, with 
an addiess on ‘*The Methods of Physical Science.” The 
evening classes will be opened ahout a week later. Mr. J. F. 
Main, B.A., D.Sc., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
been appointed Lecturer in Mathematics and Applied Mechanics. 

LrEps.—The Yorkshire College, as it is now called, has 
published a neat calendar of about 100 pages in the orthodox 
grey colour characteristic of similar publications. The calendar 
contains all needful information on the organisation and business 
of the College, which now possesses six chaiis, representing the 
main departments of science and literature, besides a chair of 
civil and mechanical engineering and one of textile industries. 
Judging from the course of study laid down for each class, and 
from the reputation of the professors, a high-class liberal educa- 
tion is now within easy reach of all Yorkshiremen. The calendar 
includes a prospectus of the Leeds’ School of Medicine. For 
the coming session a much extended system of outside lecturing 
js announced, especially the arrangement made with the Gilchrist 
Trustees, throngh their secretary, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S., 
by which some cf the college professors will deliver four series 
of ** Science Lectures for the People” in Leeds, Bradford, 
Halifax, and Keighley. 
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Entomological Society, September 5.—Prof. J. O. West- 
wood, M.A., president, in the chair.—Mr. F. Smith exhibited, 
on behalf of Mr. G. A. J. Rothney, a remarkably fine collec- 
tion of Hymenoptera from Calcutta. Among them were several 
new species of Cercerts and a few new species of dfide,—Mr. 
McLachlan exhibited drawings with details of Amantopterus 
fuscinervis, an extraordinary insect from Java, described by 
Wesmael, in 1836, as belonging to the Lepidoptera, Dr. 
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Hagen transferred the genus to the Neuroptera, in 1866, but 
Mr. McLachlan had recently examined the unique specimen 
in the Brnssels Mnsenm, and had decided that it was truly lepi- 
dopterons. Mr. McLachlan also exhibited leaves of a large 
species of Acer from trees growing in a garden in the neigh- 
bourhood of Brussels. Almost every leaf had been mined by 
the larva of a small saw-fly (P2ylotoma aceris), a species occur- 
ring in England. ‘This insect only appeared in the locality 
mentioned last year, and yet was found by Mr. McLachlan in 
enormons numbers.—Prof. Westwood exhibited specimens of 
a minute Ilymenopteron from Ceylon allied to the British 
Mymar pulchellus.—Prof. Westwood also exhibited males and 
females of the rare beetle Narycius smaragdulus, from India. 
This insect had remained almost unknown since the time of its 
description by the exhibitor in 1842.—Mr. James Wood-Mason, 
of the Calcutta Museum, exhibited the two sexes of /Ayllothelys 
Westwoodi (Alantidz), which species was remarkable on account 
of the presence of a large frontal horn in the female not 
represented in the male.—Mr. Wood-Mason also exhibited a 
beautifnlly-executed drawing of a stridulating spider (JZygale 
stridudans) in a stridulating attitude, and likewise specimens of 
stridulating scorpions, from India. Mr. Mason also handed to 
the president for identification, an homopterons insect with what 
appeared to be the larva of some case-bearing lepidapterous 
insect attached to it—Mr. P. Wormald exhibited, on behalf of 
Mr. Pryer, a small collection of Chinese Lepidoptera.— Mr. G. 
C. Champion exhibited some rare beetles from Aviemore, 
Invernesshire ; among them a new British Longicorn, /achyta 
sexmaculata,— Mr, J. Jenner Weir mentioned a case of parthe- 
nogenesis in Lasiocantpa guercus which had recently come under 
his notice. —The president read a letter from lerr Grevelink, of 
the Hague, relating to the insect which destroys the West Indian 
cocoa-nut trees (f/eyrodes cocois)—The Secretary exhibited a 
Longicorn beetle, which had been forwarded from Birkenhead 
by Mr. David Henderson.—Mr. J. W. Slater read a paper 
entitled “ Vivarium Notes on some Common Coleoptera.” 
GOTTINGEN 

Royal Academy of Sciences, April 23.—The dates of 
Genesis, by M. Oppert. 

April 30.—Celebratian of the centenary of Gauss’s birthday. 

May 5.—On the mutual relations of magnetising force, tem- 
porary and permanent magnetism, by M. Fromme.— Experiments 
on the apparent attraction and repulsion between badies moving 
in water, by M. Schidtz.—On the same, by M. Bjerknes.— 
Experimental investigation on the resistance of flames to the 
galvanic current, by M. Hopper. 

July 7.—Demonstration of a tangent multiplier constructed 
on anew principle, by M. Riecke.—Remarks on some transform- 
ations of surfaces, by M. Enneper.—On the border-angle of the 
expansion of liquids on solid bodies, by M. Qnincke,—On 
geometrical extensions of the Bezout fundamental law, by M. 
Schubert.—On the structure and systematic position of the genus 
Carlndovica, by M. Drude.—Communication on the pyro- 
electricity of tourmaline, by M. Hoppe. 
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FLEISCHER'’S “ VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS” 


A Systent of Volumetric Analysis. By Dr. Emil 
Fleischer. Translated by M. M. Pattison Muir, 
F.R.S.E. (Macmillan and Co., 1877.) 

” [eee is no question that volumetric analysis does 

not yet play that important part in quantitative 
chemical analysis which it merits, and which on the 
appearance of Mohr’s well-known “ Titrirmethode ” it was 
confidently anticipated that it would assume. The 
method of instruction commonly pursued in many of our 
large public laboratories is ina great measure to be blamed 
for this result. It is, of course, necessary that the student 
should be put through a thorough course of gravimetric 
analysis, in order that he may attain that manipulative 

dexterity without which he cannot hope to become a 

successful operator, and perhaps no branch of practical 


chemistry is better calculated to afford the requisite — 


training and practice than the somewhat tedious process 
of weight analysis, with its innumerable separations, 
filtrations, washings, and weighings. 
excellent may be their educational value, and however 
accurate their results, there is no doubt that many of the 
gravimetric methods at present in common use when 
viewed as practical processes for every-day application, 
fall very far short of what is required of them. 
unfrequently happens that the busy chemist, uncertain 
whether a lengthy analysis will afford him, after all, the 
requisite information, hesitates to incur what he fears may 
turn out to be a useless sacrifice of valuable time, and 
hence, from the want of rapid and sufficiently accurate 
analytical methods, many weighty facts may have been, 
doubtless actually have been, overlooked. Indeed, it is 
a question whether some of these analytical processes 
have not done as much to retard the progress of chemical 
science as to advance it. The majority of chemical 
workers, especially these engaged in scientific research, 
have not made analysis a special study, and hence when 
they are under the necessity of making a particular 
determination, they are content with the time-honoured 
processes which they have learned in the course of their 
laboratory-training. 
works as the one before us that the greater number of 
chemists are made aware of the advances which 
quantitative chemistry has really made. 

Mr. Muir has done a very considerable service to his 
chemical brethren by his translation of Dr. Fleischer’s 
work, for if we are not mistaken, it is the first attempt at 
a rational system of volumetric analysis which has been 
offered to us in this country. The work is divided into 
three distinct parts. In Part I., which treats of the 


But however | 


It not | 


It is only by the appearance of such | 


volumetric method, we have, in Section I., an account of | 
the principles on which this branch of the art of analysis | 


rests. The several forms of burettes, pipettes, and mea- 
suring flasks recommended by the author, are described, 
together with the methods for their calibration and verifi- 
cation, The modes of preparing and standardising the 
normal solutions are next described. Section II. treats 
of the ordinary alkalimetric and acidimetric processes. 
Section III. gives an account of the various methods 
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depending upon oxidation and reduction ; these are respec- 
tively designated as oxidimetric and iodometric methods. 
Lastly, in Section 1V., we have a description of the more 
important precipitation methods, ¢.g., Mohr’s method of 
determining chlorine by standard silver solution, and 
Wildenstein’s process for estimating sulphuric acid by a 
standardised solution of potassium chromate. There is 
little in this part which calls for special remark; we 
would, however, point out that in the discussion on 
experimental errors, the magnitude of which, as the 
student is vaguely informed, may in certain cases be 
calculated by the mathematical method of least squares, 
it is not very apparent from the description how certain 
of the errors are eliminated. Dr. Fleischer’s language 
is either not very clear on the subject, or his translator 
has failed to catch its exact meaning. The account of a 
method of verifying a pipette given on p. 23 will be apt 
to puzzle a beginner, on account of the unfortunate con- 
fusion between burette and pipette. We fail to see the 
necessity for the retention of the Réaumur scale of tem- 
perature in a work intended for English readers ; and we 
are constrained to protest, with all possible energy, 
against the introduction of a new standard of tempera- 
ture, What particular significance has 14°5 R. to us in 
this country? If we are not content to take the melting- 
point of ice or the point of maximum density of water 
as our standard, let us at least maintain our credit as a 
law-abiding people by conforming to the enactments of 
our Legislature. In these respects Mr. Muir has un- 
doubtedly sacrificed his independence to his loyalty to his 
author. 

Unquestionably the most distinctive feature of the work 
is seen in Part II.; indeed, this constitutes a most valu- 
able addition to the art of chemical analysis. In this part 
the author describes a variety of volumetric processes by 
means of which a large number of acids and bases may 
be determined, either separately or when mixed. He has 
not attempted to describe all the methods which have 
been proposed for the determinations of the several con- 
stituents, but has given only those which he has himself 
found to be reliable and capable of general application, 
In Section II. of this part it is shown how each base may 
be determined by volumetric methods without previous 
group-separation. The substance to be analysed is ob- 
tained in solution by the appropriate methods (which are 
fully described), and is divided into as many portions as 
there are constituents to be determined. As the author 
tells us, “ the process of analysis is thus’ much shortened, 
not only by the omission of group-separations, but also 
by the fact that but one or two filtrations at the most are 
necessary ; in many instances no filtrations are required, 
The precipitates do not require the same long-continued 
washing which consumes so much time in the ordinary 
processes. Two circumstances more especially recom- 
mend the methods under consideration. Every estima- 
tion is readily controlled by repeating the process on the 
original liquid; the analyses of technical products in 
which one or more, but not all, of the constituents is to 
be determined, becomes a matter of ease, and can be 
carried out much more rapidly than when it is necessary 
to make a systematic separation of the metallic groups.’ 
Lastly, in Part III. it is shown how these methods are 
applied to the analysis of a number of important techni- 
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cal products such as potashes, soap, gunpowder, bone-ash, 
superphosphates, metallic ores, alloys, &c. 

We cannot close this notice of a book which is really a 
solid contribution to chemical literature without referring 
to a circumstance which greatly detracts from its value ; 
indeed, we fear that in many cases it may prevent the re- 
cognition of its great merit. Dr. Fleischer, like the great 
apostle whose worthy disciple he is, praises the times 
which are past ; he is of opinion that our modern system 
of notation is founded on the most daring hypotheses, and 
he believes that the distressing complexity which the for- 
mula erroneously styled “modern” have produced, and the 
phraseology which has accompanied them, far outweigh any 
slight advantage which they have bestowed upon science; 
he thinks that such formula, “even supposing that there 
isa ‘shadow of a reason’ for their existence as Mohr 
trenchantly remarks, are peculiarly unfitted for analytical 
chemistry and for mineralogy.” O fempora, O mores! 
With such convictions we are not surprised that Dr. 
Fleischer should have insisted on the retention of the 
old formule, although he has not actually prohibited the 
introduction of the newer notation in the translation. 
Mr. Muir has something to say for himself on this point ; 
we entirely agree with him that the objections raised by 
the author have been answered times without number. 
Il sabio muda corscio. We hope therefore that, should 
a second edition be called for, Dr. Fleischer may be 
persuaded to put the work more in harmony with the 
time ; we feel bound to say that had he done so in the 
outset the appearance of this second edition might have 
heen considerably accelerated. Es 


HARTLAUB'S BIRDS OF MADAGASCAR 


Die Vigel Madagascars und der benachbarten Insel- 


gruppen. Ein Beitrag zur Zoologte der athiopischen 
Region. Von G. Hartlaub. Pp. 425, 8vo, (Halle: 


Druck und Verlag von H. W. Schmidt, 1877.) 

OTHING can be more conducive to the progress of 
zaological science in any [country than the issue 
of handbooks of the different branches of its fauna in a 
cheap and convenient form, Such publications bring home 
to a multitude of observers a 7ésceaé of the facts previously 
known only to a few, and such as are too often scattered 
over the pages of periodicals and other works which can 
only be consulted in an extensive library. Those who are 
acquainted with the vast advance made towards our 
knowledge of the Birds of India since the issue of Dr, 
Jerdon’s Handbook will readily admit the truth of what 
we say and many other examples might be adduced of the 

beneficial effects of similar publications. 

Dr. Hartlaub’s “Birds of Madagascar,” although an 
excellent and original scientific\work, is quite of the‘ Hand- 
book” character—that is it gives us a 7¢semé of all that is 
yet known concerning the Avifauna of Madagascar and 
the appendent islands in a cheap and portable volume— 
such as may be conveniently carried in the hand of any 
naturalist visiting those regions. Fifteen years ago Dr, 
Hartlaub issued a volume of similar character,! but much 
smaller in dimensions, To understand how great has 
been the advance lately made in our knowledge of the 


Ornithologischer Beitrag zur Fauna Madagascars. | Mit Beriicksich- 
tigung der Inseln Mayotte, Nossi-Bé und St. Marie,‘’sowie der Mascarenen 
und Seychellen.” 8vo, Bremen: 186r. 
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birds of these regions, we have only to compare the 
“Ornithologischer Beitrag” of 1861 with the “ Végel 
Madagascars” of 1877. Since the publication of the 
former work Holland has sent forth Pollen and Van 
Dam, France Grandidier, and England Crossley and 
Newton, into that rich and still imperfectly explored field, 
from which every one of them has reaped an abundant 
harvest. 

The “Lemurian Avifauna,”’? according to Dr. Hart- 
laub, is now known to contain 284 species of birds. 
Of these 220 are found in Madagascar itself, and 1o4 out of 
these 220 are absolutely restricted to that island. Moreover, 
of these 10} birds not less than ninety are so abnormal 
in structure that it has been found necessary to refer them 
to peculiar genera. Compared with Madagascar itself 
the appendent island groups are poor in species, although 
in every case there are many interesting forms amongst 
their winged inhabitants. The Comoro Islands muster only 
some forty-four species * of birds, Mauritius about sixty, of 
which fifteen or sixteen have been introduced by man’s 
agency, and Bourbon about the same number, while 
Rodriguez appears to have only about twenty-five species 
now existing in it, of which four or five are certainly 
recent introductions. But we cannot speak of the recent 
ornithology of these islands without a passing allusion to 
the singular forms—now mostly known to us by their 
fossil remains—which have become but very recently 
extinct, and the gradual rediscovery of which must ever 
rank among the mast interesting scientific achievements 
of the present epoch. Besides the Dodo of Mauritius 
and its brother, the Pezophaps, of Rodriguez, we now 
know that divers curious parrots (Necropsitfacus and 
Lophopsittacus) and extraordinary rails (Af¢ésery/hrus and 
Aphanopteryx) lived in those islands not long ago, and 
that other strange fowls were found in the same company. 
Two of the remarkable forms of the Mascarene Islands 
(Coracopsis mascarina and Fregilupus varius) have 
indeed become exterminated so recently that examples of 
their skins are still to be found in some of our older 
museums, 

Let us now see what Dr. Hartlaub’s conclusions as to 
the general facies of the avifauna of Madagascar and its 
appendent islands point to. 

“Many years ago,” he tells us, “the late distinguished 
naturalist, Isidore Geoffrey St. Hilaire, remarked that, if 
one had to classify the island of Madagascar exclusively 
on zoological considerations, and without reference to its 
geographical situation, it could be shown to be neither 
Asiatic nor African, but quite different from either, and 
almost a fourth continent. And this fourth continent 
could be further proved to be, as regards its fauna, much 
more different from Africa, which lies so near to it, than 
from India, which is so far away. With these words, the 
correctness and pregnancy of which later investigations 
tend to bring into their full light, the French naturalist 
first stated the interesting problem for the solution of 
which an hypothesis based on scientific knowledge has 
recently been propounded. 

‘For this fourth continent of Isidore Geoffroy is Sclater’s 
‘ LEMURIA ’—that sunken land which, containing parts 
of Africa, must have extended far eastwards over 


t Madagascar and its islands were proposed to be called Lemuria, in 1864, 
by Sclater, as being supposed remnants of the old ‘‘ Terra Lemurum,” where- 
in this peculiar form of mammalian life had its origin. The name has been 
adopted by Haeckel and other writers on Distribution. 

2 Since Dr. Hartlanb's work was published, an important addition has 
been made to the Avifauna of the Comoros by Mr. Edward Newton, in his 
j memoir of the birds of the Island of Anjuian, (P.Z.S. 1877, p 295 ef. segg.) 
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Southern India end Ceylon, and the highest points of 
which we recognise in the volcanic peaks of Bourbon and 
Mauritius, and in the central range of Madagascar itself 
—the last resorts of the mostly extinct Lemurine race 
which formerly peopled it. When Wallace, whose utter- 
ances on this subject everyone must read with the greatest 
interest, puts forward a former junction of Madagascar 
with Africa as beyond doubt—a junction which, however, 
must have terminated before the inroad into Africa of 

.the more highly organised mammals—everyonce will 
allow this opinion to be at all events well founded. But 
when he proceeds to state that the fauna of Madagascar 
is manifestly of African origin, his assurances are based 
upon very slender grounds. In truth the individuality of 
the fauna of Madagascar is so unique that even that of 
New Zealand can hardly be compared with it. Wallace’s 
attempted parallel between Madagascar and Africa, and 
the Antilles and South America is, in our eyes, sufficiently 
disproved by the occurrence in the Antilles of Trochilidz, 
one of the most characteristic forms of South America. 
But in Madagascar not one single one of the gencra most 
characteristic of Africa occurs. This originality of the 
fauna is much too pronounced to allow Madagascar to be 
treated of only as a ‘sub-region’ or as an ‘ aberrant part’ 
of the Ethiopian region.” 


To prove this position, Dr. Hartlaub in his interesting 
introduction to the present work, recapitulates the points 
in which the avifauna of “ Lemuria” approximates to 
that of India and diverges from that of Africa.” 


“ But the negative evidence,” he adds, “ is still stronger 
in the same direction, The groups of Musophagide, 
Coliidz, Lamprotornithine, Buphagide, Capitonide, 
Indicatoridz, Bucerotidz, and Otidinz, so eminently cha- 
racteristic of Africa, are entirely absent in Madagascar, 
besides the genera Gyfogeranus, Helotarsus, Coracias, 
Crateropus, Irrisor, Bradyornis, Dryoscopus, Lantarius, 
Telephonus, Prionops, Platystira, Saxicola, Picathartes, 
Baleniceps, and others, which are remarkably rich in 
individuals and species in Africa. Besides this, Larks 
and Chats, which in the African fauna are specially 
prominent on account of their numerous forms as well as 
regards their individual and specific abundance, are only 
represented by a single species in Madagascar itself, and 
in the rest of the sub-region not at all. 

“Tn conclusion,” Dr. Hartlaub adds, “if we take a 
glance at the families of the Madagascar sub-region as 
compared with those of Africa, four of these (Mesitide, 
Paictidze, Eurycerotide, and Leptosomidz) are peculiar, 
whilst the Diurnal Accipitres, Pigeons, Honeyeaters, and 
Cuckoos, are richest in species. In a considerable degree 
this is also‘the case with the orders Grallz and Anseres. 
As contrasted with Africa the Fringillidie, Meropidz, and 
Sturnidze (represented by only one genus), are extra- 
ordinarily poor. On the other hand, the Coraciidz, 
Laniidz, Artamidz, Turdidz, Muscicapide, Pycnono- 
tide, and Lusciniida, are remarkable for their peculiarly 
modified types, and the Sittidze, which are quite unre- 
presented in Africa, for the anomalous form AyPherfpes.” 


Such are Dr. Hartlaub’s matured views on a subject 
which he has long had before him, and is, above all per- 
sons, qualified to speak. 

In concluding our notice we have only to thank him 
on the part of ornithologists for his convenient and useful 
volume, and to wish that the Avifauna of many other 
countries were treated of in a similar manner. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 
Pollen. By M. P. Edgeworth, F.L.S. Ilustrated with 
446 figures. (London: Hardwicke and Bogue, 1877.) 


Mr. EDGEWORTH informs us in the preface that this 
work is a considerably altered edition of a paper laid 
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before the Linncan Society last year, but withdrawn by 
the author, on account of his omitting to notice the work 
of other botanists, British and foreign, on the same 
subject. The work chiefly consists of plates with the 
explanations and a list of forms of pollen figured by other 
authors, as well as some general remarks on the forms of 
pollen in different families. The figures are all drawn to 
scale, are fairly done, and there can be little doubt that 
the microscopist who loves pretty objects will promptly 
avail himself of Mr. Edgeworth’s assistance in following 
up the subject. Very much valuable information is given 
in this book and it cannot fail to be useful to the scientific 
botanist. We feel, however, that Mr. Edgeworth does 
not wholly command our confidence on account of certain 
blunders he makes. Most of the German botanists have 
their names misspclt. Thus he always calls Purkinje 
“ Purjinke,” Naegeli “ Nagili,” Rosanoff “ Romanoff,” 
Pollender “ Pollenden,” Luerssen “ Leursen.” Surely if 
Mr. Edgeworth had been familiar with the writings of 
these men, he from merely seeing their names on their 
papers, would not have blundered so strangely. Then 
we feel rather doubtful about his references as we have 
failed to find any paper by “ Nagili” in Pringsheim’s 
“ Jahrbticher,” vol. iii. Naegeli’s name does not occur at 
all in the index to the first ten volumes of Pringsheim’s 
“Jahrbiicher.” The third volume of the “ Jahrbiicher” 
was published in 1863, while Naegeli’s paper on the 
development of the pollen was published at Zurich in 
1842. We think the student would hardly find the papers 
of “ Purjinke in Latin,” “ Fritsche in German” “ Pol- 
lenden Bonn.” Why not refer to the proper title of the 
book or paper? Pollender has published twe papers on 
pollen, at Bonn, one in 1867, in quarto ; another in 1868, 
in folio. To which does Mr. Edgeworth refer? Then 
surely it is too late in the day to describe the pollen of 
the pine as consisting of “2 grains of pollen connected as 
it were by a broad band” (p. 8) ; or the pollen of some 
Acanthacez as existing “in a peculiar coil, which can 
be unwound,” in both cases the peculiar development of 
the extine being overlooked. Altogether, then, the work 
has slightly disappointed us, but perhaps we should not 
judge so much by the blemishes we notice in it, as by 
the undoubted worth both to the amateur and scientific 
botanist of the figures and references. 


Die Auster und die Austernwirthschaft, Von Karl 
Moebius. (Berlin: Wiegandt, Hempel, and Parey, 
1877.) 


Mucu has been said and more has been written about 
oysters and their culture. Astonished by large figures 
many writers wished to astonish their readers in a similar 
way, and to induce the coast population of all civilised 
countries to undertake the culture of enormous masses of 
this most costly of all molluscs. Thus a belief has been 
widely spread that wherever there was a coast and sea- 
water, oyster-beds could be established and quantities of 
oysters could annually be obtained without much trouble. 
The little book we have under notice is therefore well 
timed. It reduces to their proper and reasonable measure 
all ideas on this subject in speculative heads, and, as 
the author owns himself, it will for that reason be hardly 
welcome to these would-be oyster cultivators. But it will 
be all the more so to biologists, proprietors of oyster-beds, 
and the educated public generally, since it contains 
valuable details of the biology, the peculiarities, and the 
l'fe-conditions of oysters. It will, we have no doubt, also 
find a favourable reception amongst those government 
departments of the various states of Europe and America, 
whose duty it is to superintend the oyster-fisheries and 
the natural oyster-beds, since it will offer them a reliable 
basis for their judgment in adopting or rejecting measures 
relating thereto. Prof. Moebius gives a very able account 
of the artificial oyster culture in France, and of the 
attempts made in this country to introduce the French 
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system of artificial culture, which unfortunately all ended 
in failure. He then asks the question whether artificial 
culture after the French method wonld be possible on the 
German coasts of the German Ocean, and in a well- 
written chapter arrives at the conclusion that this ques- 
tion must be answered in the negative. An important query 
is whether natural oyster-beds can be artificially enlarged, 
and whether new oyster-beds can be established. Prof. 
Moebius thvronghly ventilates this question, and an 
attentive perusal of the little work will not leave anybody 
in doubt as to whether any intended experiments will or 
will not be crowned with success. The anthor quotes 
several examples of natural beds which were ruined by 
over-fishing ; he also gives an account of the repeated 
experiments made in the Baltic with a view of establishing 
natural oyster-beds, all of which tailed, the last with 50,000 
oysters deposited in 1843 near the Island of Riigen, of 
which only two years afterwards not a single one remained 
alive. One of the most interesting chapters in the book is 
the one treating of the increase in the number of oyster- 
eaters, the rise in the price and the decrease in the quantity 
of oysters ; it contains numerous statistical data showing 
how, in 1740, fresh oysters were sold at Hamburg at 3¢. 
per hundred! Even as late as 1830 they were sold at 15. 
per tub (abont 1,600) at Falmonth ; but Prof. Mcebius 
doubts whether in this age of railways and steamboats we 
shall ever return to such a state of things. A chapter on 
the chemical constituents and the taste of oysters, and 
another on the object and resnits of a rational cultnre 
of oysters, form the conclusion to this clever little work. 


Die Naturkrifte. — Die Gesetsmissigkeit im Gesell- 
schaftsleben. Statische Stndien von Dr. Georg Mayr, 
Ministerialrath nnd Universitats Professor. (Miinchen : 
R. Oldenbourg, 1877.) 


THis small and readable volume contains a slight but 
comprehensive sketch of the main features of political 
and social statistics. It shows how the necessary data 
have to be obtained, how they shonld be discussed, and 
how the final results may be most clearly published, 
whether ina graphic or a tabnlar form. It enters into no 
technicalities, it is of very little value as a storehonse of 
information, and it contains perhaps no remarks that are 
strikingly original, but being written by a very competent 
statistician it has the merit of giving a good, general idea 
of the range of statistical inquiry and of its national value, 
It is well calculated to instruct those who may desire to 
obtain a broad and jnst view of the efforts, the difficulties, 
and the achievements of modern statisticians, 1, Ge 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Nether can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond unth the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communiwations, 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great that it 
as impossible otherwise to ensure the app arance even of com- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 


Potential Energy 


Most persons must agree with your correspondent, ** X.,” 
that the term “potential energy” has been used with consider 
able vagueness and with some difference of meaning by various 
writers. They may even go further, and doubt at times whether 
they are quite clear with respect to the cases to which the terms 
“force? and ‘‘energy” are respectively applicable. But this 
arises, I am inclined to think, from the difficulty of urderstand- 
ing what is force, and would certainly not be removed by bring- 
ing these two terms into more frequent and closer juxtaposition 
than that in which they are now found. 

Without attempting to reconcile the somewhat conflicting views 
of different writers on the subject of po‘ential energy, which, 
however, I must own, are not so far apart from one another as 
‘*X," seems to suppose, I should like to make a few remarks 
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with respect to his proposal to transfer “ potential energy ” from 
the body in which it is said to exist to the force to which it owes 
its existence. 

Energy, as generally understood, is of two kinds; the one is 
energy of motion, and the other energy of confignration. In 
both cases the system possessing energy has the power of doing 
work ; in the one case actually, inthe other potentially. Now 
it is against this potential power of doing work that ‘* X.” pro- 
tests, for he considers the expression tautological. But here I 
disagree with him. IT can see nothing incomprehensible in the 
statement that a body has the power of acquiring the power of 
doing work ; and, to restrict myself to the very simple illustra- 
tion of a stone raised to a certain height, I should say that the 
system of the stone and earth, by the action of a certain force 
through a certain distance, had gained the power of acquiring a 
certain amount of kinetic energy, #2, the power of acquiring 
the power of doing a certain amount of work. 

This seemingly tautological phrase is more in the language 
than in the idea; for we often use, wlth respect to other snb- 
jects than physics, similar expressions. We may say that the 
possession of wealth confers the power of purchasing, and a 
wealthy man is one who possesses a certain power which he may 
have gotten himself, or which may have been transferred to him 
from another. Buta youth with a certain education, and placed 
in a certain position, though not yet wealtby, may be said to he 
in a position to acquire wealth,—to have in himself the power of 
acquiring the power of purchasing. 

One other point I would notice before considering “ X.’s” 
new proposal. 

But first I would say that justice is hardly done to every 
** doctor ” (I am none myself) when we are told, in connection 
with the projection of a stone upwards, that ‘‘the gravitation 
attraction is usually and conveniently conceived and spoken of 
as all the earth’s; and the stone is usually regarded as being 
simply attracted,” and that ‘‘every doctor will frequently speak 
thus.” Certainly one doctor whom ‘‘ ‘X.” has quoted is careful 
to say that ‘when a stone has been lifted to a certain height 
above the earth’s surface, the system of two bodies, the s'one 
and the earth has potential energy, and is able to doa certain 
amount ot work during the descent of the stone.””? 

“*X.” finds considerable difficulty in understanding that if 
the leaden weight of a clock is raised by winding it up the 
energy of the clock is therehy increased. Ile says that ‘* the 
weight sets-to and work, with E., which it las not in possession, 
but only has the power of acquiring, and which it loses the 
power of acquiring !!"’ and in a note we are told that ‘the 
weight never acquires more than a quite insensible amount of 
actual E, so called.” This is quite true, because the ‘tactual E.” 
is continuously used up as fast as it is acquired. If the weight 
could have fallen freely it would have possessed a store of 
“factual E.” at its lowest point; but instead of being able to do this 
it has been continuously transferring its actual energy to the 
machinery of the clock which it has set in motion. The weight 
at its highest point was in a position for doing work, and during 
its descent work has been done, 

Let us see now if there are no difficulties connected with the 
proposal to call potential energy ‘* energy of tension,” and to 
locate it in the force rather than in the body. We are told if 
you spend E. ‘in raising a stone to a certain height, you have 
bestowed your E. on that attraction, you have transferred your 
E. to gravity.” This is not very clear, but ‘‘ XN.” goes on to say 
‘€that attraction was beforehand pressing at the stone as hard as 
it could (this looks as if ‘‘X.” placed the attraction in the earth 
only), but it had no power of doing work.” Well, why not? 
Because, practically, there was no force acting on the stone. 
The torce of gravi ation was counteracted by the reaction of 
the suriace on which the stone was resting. A force free to act 
has always the power ot doing work ; but the existence of a force 
presupposes the existence of a body, and the confusion is, there- 
fore, considerably increased by speaking of the transference of 
the power of dving work from a body to a force. There seems 
to be no harm in speaking of the energy of a force, but then we 
mean the energy due to a force ; and this can be as well said of 
kinetic as of potential eneryy. 

With the metaphysical difficulty about force staring us in the 
face, it surely would he very unwise without the gain of some 
much more solid advantage than ‘‘X.” has made out, to com- 
plicate the idea by giving it the attribute of possessing energy 3 
the connection between force and matter is so intimate that 
let energy mean what it may, the idea of its transference from 

¥ Clerk Maxwell, ‘‘ Matter and Motion,” p. 81. 
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the one to the other is unintelligible There are many diffi- 
culties connected with the subject of potential energy which the 
progress of science is likely to remove, but they are not to be got 
over by the verbal alteratlon proposed by your correspondent. 
The energy of compressed air was at one time supposed to be 
potential and is now regarded as kinetic. Further inquiries into 
the constitution of matter may enable us to see that many forms 
of energy which are still regarded as potential are really “actual.” 
Meanwhile we may, I think, suppose potential energy to mean the 
power of acquiring the power of doing work and to be located 
in the system possessing this power, P.M. 

The Arts Club, October 7 


Indications of the Ice-age in Shetland 


SHETLAND will now be narrowly searched for proofs of 
glacial action by every tourist who takes an interest in such 
vestiges of a bygone era. Smoothed surfaces, strive, and grooves 
are so abundant and distinct on Mr Peach’s ground—the sand- 
stones on the shores of the Loch of Clickhemin, and of the im- 
mediately adjoining bay—as to havelong ago suggested the 
innocent or waggish notion that the last were scratches made by 
the prows of the Norsemen! Still on the mainland, but some 
forty miles distant, on the shores of the magnificent bay of St. 
Magnus, strice are to be seen on the sandstones ot the haaf- 
fishing station at Stennis, and til!, or boulder-clay, lies in patches 
on the Tuans of Hillswick. Ice has mate distinct markings, 
running east and west on the gneissase rock close by the door of 
the farm-house of Ailesburgh, which is perhaps about a mile 
north of the narrow isthmus of Mavis-Grind. The buge mo- 
raine-looking mound, which lies between the south-:1st foot of 
Ronas-hill and the head of Ronas-voe, claims a special xamina- 
tion by those who wish to be further satisfied as to the former 
existence, or otherwise, of glacial action in Shetland. G, G. 


The Discoverer of Photography 


IN your account of the death cf Mr. Fox Talbot (NATURE, 
vol. xvi, p. 464), you state that he first entertained the idea of 
the art of what is now called photography in 1833, and that it 
was not till 1839 that he and Daguerre first made known the 
principles of photography under the name, I think, first of 
Daguerrotype, followed by Talbotype. I therefore think the 
following notes concerning Niepce may interest some of your 
readers :-— 

I cannot now from memory give exact dates, but I think it 
was at least ten years previons to 1839 that there lodged ina 
neighbouring house to where I now reside a Frenchman of the 
name of Niepce ; he was, I think, engaged on a perpetual motion 
machine.. Ile died, which necessitated his brother coming from 
Paris to Kew. The brother was a theatre scene-painter, and had 
discovered the art of fixing upon metal the pictures of objects re- 
flected by the sup. On arriving at Kew he put up at the ‘* Coach 
and Ilorses” Inn, then kept by Mr. Cusel, and not being able to 
speak English, Mr. Cusel introduced him to Mr. Francis Bauer, 
the celebrated botanical artist, then residing at Kew. Niepce 
had brought with him three pictures, specimens of his discovery, 
which he showed to Mr. Bauer, who became much interes:ed in 
them, He deemed the discovery worthy of being made 
known to the Royal Society, but as the method of obtaining 
the pictures was not described in the notice sent to the 
Society, they would not entertain it, and nothing was done 
in the matter. Niepce retumed to Paris, leaving two of 
the pictures with Mr. Bauer, and the third with Mr, Cusel 
in part payment of his bill, he being a poor man. Being a fre- 
quent visitor to Mr, Bauer, the latter naturally called my attention 
to the two pictures that hung in his room for at least ten years. 
In time Niepce Ict the secret of his discovery become known to 
M, Daguerre, and in 1839 this discovery came before the public 
noder the name of ‘‘ Daguerreotype,” and about the same time 
‘** Talbotype” was announced, This Jed Mr. Bauer to write a 
letter to the Athencum, fully explaining al! particulars of what 
I have here stated from memory, In his letter Mr. Bauer said 
he should be happy to show the pictures to those interested in 
the subject. Consequently he had many callers, one of the 
earliest being Dr. Percy, whom I remember coming to me, want- 
ing to know where he could find Mr, Cusel, who had then retired 
and was living at Rishmond. Dr. Percy went off to Richmond 
with the intention of buying the picture, but I remember telling 
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him Mr. Cusel would not sell it as he was not in need of money. 
Such was the case, as Mr. Cusel told me some time after ‘‘ that 
he would not sell it; no! not if he was offered 100/, for it.” 
Mr. Cusel is long since dead, and what became of his picture I 
know not. After Mr. Bauer’s death, in 1840, these two pictures 
came into the possession of his friend, Mr. Robert Brown, and 
I believe are now in the British Museum. 

If you consider what 1 have now stated worthy of a place 
in NATURE, it is at your service. J. SMITH 

Patk House, Kew, October 9 


The Portrait of Tycho Brahe 


IN reference to the portrait of Brahe engraved in NATURE 
(vol, xv. p. 406), and to Mr. Dreyer’s remarks on it (vol. xv. 
p. 530), I have the pleasure of sending you the following par- 
ticulars. In the first place 1 have permission from Herr Friis, 
of Copenhagen, the learned editor of Zichonts Brahkei et ad eum 
doctorum wiurorum Epistole. Havnie, 1876, &c., to pubfish an 
important letter from himself :— 

Copcnhagen, June 9, 1877 


DEAR S1R,—I have seen in NATURE (vol. xv. p. 405) an 
article on Tycho Brahe, with a portrait of him after a painting 
in your possession, On that account I take the liberty of 
addressing myself to you. 

In a book printed in Copenhagen in the year 1668 is men- 
tioned a portrait of Tycho Brahe which once belonged to King 
Frederick I{I., and which, no doubt, has had an emblematic 
figure and inscription similar to that of the portrait you own, The 
title of this book is ‘‘Inscriptiones Haffnienses latinz, danica 
et germanice una cum inscriptionbus Amagriensibus, Urani- 
burgicis et Stelleburgicis, &c., edi curivit Petrus Johannis 
Resenius,” and in that you read at page 335 the following :— 

“Sub pyramide tegumento quodam cooperta ad effigiem 
ejus que in Augustissimi Regis Danis Frideric: IIT, Bibliotheca 
hodie reservatur depicta hee legitur inscriptio :— 


STANS TEGOR IN SOLIDO VENTUS FREMAT IGNIS ET UNDA 
VANDESBECHI 
AN, MDXCVII QUO POST DIVTINUM IN PATRIA EXILIUM DEMUM 
PRISTIN-E LIBERTATI RESTITUTUS FUL 
Tycuo BRAHE, OT, 


On leaving Denmark T, Brahe sent his portrait to his friend, 
the learned Holger Rosenkrantz. This has, 1 suppose, been 
one resembling the one you now possess, even if it should not be 
just the same. Compare T. Brahe, ‘‘ Astronomiz instaurate 
mechanica,” Wandesburgi, 1598, fol 4. 

The German letters on the order M. H. Z. G, A. indicate 
Frederick the Second's motto : My hope (is) in God alone (Maine 
Hoffnung zu Gctt alleio), which is often seen in buildings, &c., 
from his time. 

If you will be kind enongh to send me a photograph of the 
before-mentioned portrait, I should feel very grateful to you, 
as I have made the biography of T. Brahe my special study, and 
just recently began to publish his correspondence with his learned 
contemporaries. 

Iloping that you will not deny me this favour, I am, dear sir, 

Yours obediently, 
F. R, Frus 

Cortadelers Gade, 7, Copenhagen 


1 have referred to an exquisite copy of the Inscriptiones 
Ilafinienses, from the library of Colbert, belonging to Chetbam’s 
Library, in this city, and on the same page referred to by Herr 
Friis | find a poem by Oliger Rosenkrantz addressed to T. Brahe, 
and prefixed to the Mechanica, of which the last two lfnes are 
very interesting, as alluding, in my opinion, to the emblem on 
my portrait. They are :— 

“ Pectora quam Divi dispensant tramite justo, 
Stausg. vado fiuctus, tmbres et flamina temne.” 

I wish to add a few remarks, and before I proceed farther I 
would observe that in your engraving the dress of Brahe is not 
given correctly, not from any fault of yours or of your engraver, 
but because the detailed drawings sent in answer to a request 
from him to me for details did not reach him until the plate was 
too far advanced. I have had the picture re-photographed, the 
photograph worked upon from the picture in a strong light, anda 
satisfactory result wil! be published in the A/emozrs ot the Literary 
and Philosophfcal Society of Manchester, and also, I believe, in 
Herr Friis’s very interesting and important work, two fasciculi of 
which he has kindly sent me. 
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It is now certain that Brahe, whilst at Wandesheck, or Wan- 
desburg, near IIJamburg, sat to a painter, for here we have 
evidence in a book published at Copenhagen, in 1668, that 
King Frederick III. had ¢Aat picture and that it was dated 
Vandesbechi, 1597; and moreover, that that portrait had an 
emblem upon it, which, from the motto, was presumably very 
like that on mine, but the position and the words of the motto 
differing, the motto and also the inscription on King Frederick’s 
portrait being Jeow the emblem, whilst on mine the motto is 
on a ribbon or label wound round the pyramid, and the inscrip- 
tion is on the other side of the picture. In King Frederick’s 
the emblem consisted of a pyramid with some kind of covering 
(“sub pyramide tegumento quodam cooperta”’), and so it is in 
mine. ‘That wind, fire, and water were also represented in that 
emblem, as in mine, is clear from the words ‘‘ventus, Ignis, et 
unda” in the motto, which are precisely the words employed in 
mine, the only difference in the two cases being that in the king’s 
there is the word ‘‘fremat,” instead of ‘‘ strepat” as on mine. In 
my portrait the year 1597 is inferred from the inscription saying 
**Anno 50 completo,” Brahe being fifty years old on December 
13, 1596. Lya careful examination of Brahe’s Latin Life by 
Gassendi, 1656, I found that Brahe wrote a remarkable poem 
addressed to Ranzovius, in which the words ‘‘ exilium in patria ” 
occur ; and as he stayed at Ranzovius’s from the end of October, 
1597, I conjectured (Proceedings of Lit. and Phil. Soc. of Man- 
chester, October 31, 1876) that my portrait was painted between 
that date and his next birth-day (December 13, 1597), a supposi- 
tion confirmed by Herr Friis pointing out that the lost picture 
of King Frederick’s is dated at Wandesburg (Vandesbechi), 

That mine is no copy of that picture is manifest from the 
differences which the notice in the ‘* Inscriptiones Haffnienses ” 
has enabled me to point out. My conjecture is that Brahe sent 
his portrait to King Frederick, who is expressly absolved by 
Brahe from the blame of Brahe’s expulsion from Denmark, and 
that he advisedly wrote “pristinz libertati ” instead of “ libertati 
desiderata” as on mine ; and further I have little doubt that the 
same ar.ist painted both pictures, 

J have examined the portraits in the print room of the British 
Museum as well as the oil painting at the Royal Society, and 
have taken much pains to ascertain the existence of any other 
portrait than mine representing Brahe later than 1587; ten years 
earlier than mine, That it does not agree with the engraving 
after Gumperlin’s portrait is no proof whatever that mine is not 
a goad representation of him in bis fifty-first year, when we con- 
sider how much a man’s features change in the ten years between 
forty-one and fifty-one, and moreover Brahe may have been in 
the meantime to the Promontory of Noses for a fresh one. But 
whatever be the reasonableness of these conjectures, it is almost 
certain that he sat twice at Wandesburgh to this portrait painter, 
and that one of these portraits was considered worthy of a place 
in the king’s library. SAMUEL CROMPTON 

Manchester 


Lumiere Cendrée 


SCHROTER pointed out that it is towards the third day of the 
new moon that the ashy light has the most intensity and that it 
is stronger before the new moon than after. 

Schroter’s explanation is that during the waning of the moon 
the ashy light is stronger because the moon is enlightened by the 
continents of Asia, Africa, and Europe, but after the new moon 
by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 

Godfray in his Astronomy says ;:—Supposing thls difference to 
exist, and this explanation to be the correct one, the phenomenon 
must be just reversed in China and Japan, 

Has anything been done to test the accuracy of Schriter’s 
theory? If it is correct the ashy light cannot present the same 
appearance to an astronomer in New York, because there would 
be a greater proportion of reflecting surface in the hemisphere of 
ae earth turned towards the moon in the one case than the 
other. 

Schroter, I believe, found that the ashy light was stronger in 
autumn than in spring. This cannot be accounted for by his 
explanation, for the distribution of land and water remains the 
same. 

I shall be obliged to any of your correspondents whio can tell 
me where there are any records of observations on this subject. 

B. G. JENKINS 

4, Buccleuch Road, Dulwich, October 1 
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Lightning Conductors 


IN a paper on lightning conductors, communicated by us to 
the Foursal of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, we gave at 
full length our reasons for believing that the wire cage first 
suggested some years ago, and recently proposed by Prof. Clerk 
Maxwell, as a protection against lightning, would not act as a 
complete protection, since, althougl: there is no resultant force 
inside a closed conductor due to exterior s/atical electrification, 
experiment shows the existence of such a force when electric 
currents are passing either near or through a closed conductor. 
The recent case of deaths by lightning in a mine, communicated 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on April 4 of this year, by J. 
J. Whitty, Esq., superintendent of the Kurhnrbari Collieries, 
Giridhi, India, appears to add experimental proof to the reason- 
ing advanced in our paper. Mr. Whitty says :—‘‘ The mine is 
a shallow one, worked by levels driven on the side of a flat- 
topped hill, only twenty feet from the surface, which is, 
therefore, the thickness of rock above the coal-seam. The 
working-face where the accident occurred is about 130 feet from 
the opening. There were a number of miners in the drift at the 
time. ‘Those near the entrance were unaffected. The two who 
were killed (a man and a woman) were at the working-face in 
adjoining galleries, separated by abont twelve feet of cual. A 
young sd/ tree, standing as nearly as possible over the position of 
the accident, was slightly damaged, and in the ground at its base 
a hole, about one inch in diameter, seemed to have been formed 
by lightning. The little hill, or plateau, in which the mine is 
situated is one of a small irregular group in the centre of the 
coal field, about 200 feet high. It is formed of the coal-measure 
sandstone. ‘I'he drainage is thorough, and the mine was quite 
dry. From the presence of the workmen the sides of the gal- 
lery and the air in it were probably damper than the rock. The 
tree or other vegetation on the hill is scanty. On the day of the 
accident 0°96 inches of rain fell.” 

It would therefore appear that the two people who were killed 
were practically entirely surrounded by a partial conductor in 
connection with the earth. It will no doubt be objected that 
twenty feet thickness of coal-measure sandstone, even when 
damp on the surface, is not a good closed conductor, but we 
think it is certainly as good a protection as would be afforded by 
the wires Prof. Clerk Maxwell proposes to lead merely along the 
edges of a building. JOHN PERRY 

W, E. AYRTON 

The Imperial College of Engineering, Tokid, Japan, 

August 6 


Electric Lighting 


I HAVE examined the patent (No. 10,919, November 4, 1845, 
Edward Augustin King) which Prof. Mattieu Williams drew 
attention to in NATURE, vol. xvi. p. 459, as anticipating ‘the 
invention of Lodighin’s electric wick, and I think Lodighin has 
been clearly forestalled in principle, the practical details alone 
being different in the two cases. 

I do not think, however, that Mr. King’s patent includes 
Koslofi’s improvement, whatever value may attach to the latter. 
I think it is very plain that porcelain is employed in King’s 
patent merely as an insulating bar to connect the two forceps 
rigidly together without shunting any of the current between 
them past the carbon. J. Munro 

West Croydon, October 2 


Caterpillars 


Last year (NATURE, vol. xv. p. 7) I communicated the result 
of some experiments on the caterpillars of Preris brassicae from 
which it appeared that, when these are artificially converted from 
Ssuccincti into suspensé by cutting the loop before the exclusion of 
the chrysalis, a certain number (a tbird or fourth of the whole 
succeed in attaching themselves to the silk by the hooks in the 
tail of the chrysalis in the manner of the true suspensi. I have 
repeated the experiment this year with a like result, and I have 
also had the satisfaction of witnessing the process of successful 
exclusion, and comparing it with that of the chrysalis of Vanessa 
urtice. The method is essentially the same, except that the 
rapid and assured precision with which the Vanessa chrysalis 
thrusts up its tail and lays bold upon the silk, is replaced in 
Pieris by long and laborious efforts, as if the tail were just a little 
too short to reach the silk. 

I have likewise made similar experiments with another of the 
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succincti—.Anthocharts cardamines—with the following results :— 
In seven instances I cut the loop (and sometimes a second one) 
which the caterpillar had spun; and in all the chrysalis was 
excluded without falling down; but in no case was the tail of 
the chrysalis withdrawn from the pocket of the old caterpillar- 
skin, so that its suspension is directly from the latter. In eleven 
cases in which I did not inter’ere, only two chrysalids were 
excluded in the normal way, z.¢., vertically, with the head up, a 
girdle round the insect and the chrysalis-tail withdrawn from the 
old skin and attached immediately to the silk on the stem of the 
plant. In three other cases in which a loop was spun by the 
caterpillar, the chrysalis seems to have turred upside-down during 
exclusion, the tail being now uppermost, the /oap ¢uusted, and 
the hooks fastened in loose silk upon the plant-stem, Six cater- 
pillars either spun no loop at all or one so insufficient that they 
became susfexsz of themselves before exclusion began, and were 
all but one (which fell down) successfully excluded in this posi- 
tion—the tail of the chrysalis, however, being still retained within 
the pocket of the old skin. 

The most interesting and curious point in the transformation 
of a caterpillar of the sesers¢ is the manner in which the newly- 
excluded chrysalis is kept from falling, while its hook-furnished 
tail is being withdrawn from the old skin of the caterpillar and 
made fast in the cone of silk to which the latter was attached. 
I am ignorant whether any other explanation of this process has 
been given than that, I believe, originally communicated by 
Réaumur and detailed in Kirby and Spence, vol. iii. pp. 208- 
209, and repeated in such recent works as Figuier’s ‘‘ Insect 
World,” from the English edition of which work by Prof. P. 
Martin Duncan (1572), p. 148, I quote the following account of 
the pupation of }’axessa wrtice :—* But here comes the culmi- 
nating point, the most difficult part of the operation. The 
chrysalis, which is shorter than the caterpillar, is at some 
distance from the silky network to which it must fix itself; 
it is only supported by that extremity of the caterpillar’s 
skin which had not been split open. It has neither legs 
nor arms, and yet it must free itself from this remaining 
part of the skin, and reach the threads to which it is 
to suspend itself. Zhe supfle and contractile segments of the 
chrysalis serve for the limbs which are wanting to it. Between 
two of these segments, aswth a pair of pincers, the insect seizes a 
portion of the folded skin, andw th sucha firm hold thatit is able 
to support the whole of its body on it, It now curves the hinder 
parts slightly, and draws its tail entirely out of the sheath ip 
which it was inclosed,” &c, (Theitalicsare mine.) How this can 
be conceived possible, considering the utterly soft condition of 
the newly-excluded pupa, and that the caterpillar skin is now 
**reduced to a packet so small that it covers only the end of the 
tail of the chrysalis ” (oc. cét.), in which, moreover, there are 
no longer any free segments, I cannot understand. On the 
other hand, it is very casy to show that the last and sufficient 
bond of connection between the chrysalis and the old larva-skin 
isa membrane extending from the lining of the latter to the anterior 
horns of the two lateral ridges bounding the analarea of thechrysalis, 
I have prepared several specimens showirg this membrane still 
intact, aud should be happy to forward one or two, if required, 
for inspection. I find it in all three species of butterfly men- 
tioned above, and I believe it is to the perslstence of it unbroken 
that is owing the continued suspension of my chrysalides of 
Anthocharis, I have tested its strength to sustain the weight of 
the chrysalis, and the time during which it resists desiccation 
and the writhings of the insect, the ohvious object of which is, 
not to get rid of the old caterpillar-skin, but to rupture this 
membrane after the chrysalis has made goad its tail-attachment 
to the silk. J. A. OSBORNE 

Milford, Letterkenny 


The Satellites of Mars 


IT is not necessary to have an enormous telescope in order to 
see the outer satellite of Mars. 1 had a very satisfactory view of 
it on September 15 at gh. 20m. with a nine-inch reflector, and 
only lost it in the planet’s glare at about 10h. 50m. I would 
have written to you on the subject earlier, but was not aware 
that it was considered so extremely difficult an object until I read 
the letters in your paper of the 27th ult. JOHN BRETT 

The Lizard, Cornwall, October 6 


Rate of Mound-Building 


THE papers announce that Mr. Layard has obtained permis- 
sion to renew excavations in the Mesopotamian Valley. Several 
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other explorations will be in progress duiing the coming season 
in countries where no trained labour can be obtained. I write 
to beg the gentlemen having the work in charge 10 make some 
accurate observations as to the amount of dirt which a man can 
move in a day with rude implements, noting the distance as 
well. A discussion has soruny up concerning the time required 
to build our Mississippi Val'ey mounds. The investigation of 
which I speak will throw some light on the subject. 
Washington, D C., September 26 Oris T. Mason 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE MELBOURNE OBSERVATORY.—The twelfth Report 
of the Board of Visitors of this Observatory, addressed 
to the Governor of Victoria, with the Annual Report of 
the Government Astronomer, is before us, It presents an 
outline of the work accomplished between June 20, 1876, 
and May 22, 1877, and of the work in progress and in 
prospective. With the great reflector, which is in charge 
of Mr. Turner, the observation and drawing of Sir John 
Herschel’s figured nebulee has been continued. A finished 
drawing of the Horse-shoe Nebula, M. 17, has been 
made, together with drawings of fifty-seven of the 
smaller nebula. The publication of this work is in 
progress; out of ninety-three drawings which it is 
intended to publish, sixty-one are already lithographed ; 
they are representetions of the nebulz on a_ black 
ground, and Mr. Ellery states that they render the 
telescopic appearance of the objects in a most ettective 
and truthful style, and if the lithographic printers succeed 
in obtaining the requisite number of copies as perfect as 
the proof copies which were submitted to the Board of 
Visitors, he considers that ‘the whole difficulty of 
economically and satisfactorily reproducing these astro- 
nomical drawings will be surmounted.” The descriptive 
letter-press will be ready by the time the lithography is 
finished, and it is expected that before the next annual 
inspection of the Observatory this first instalment of 
results furnished by the great telescope will have been 
distributed over the colonies and throughout Europe and 
America. With the “ South equatorial” Mr. Ellery has 
been engaged upon a work of no small interest and 
astronomical value, viz., the re-measurement of the 
double-stars contained in Sir John Herschel’s Cape 
Catalogue, 1834-38, in which revision he is promised the 
co-operation of Mr. Todd with the Adelaide refractor. 
Mr. Ellery further mentions that he hoped to utilise the 
present opposition of Mars, in connection with northern 
observatories, for a determination of the solar parallax. 
The transit-circle observations, which are regarded as the 
main work of the establishment, are zealously continued, 
The magnetic and meteorological work is upon the same 
general plan as hitherto, but the former was likely, at the 
date of the Report, to suffer some interruption from the 
necessity of erecting a new magnetic: house. 


THE OUTER SATELLITE OF MARS.—Though this object 
will no doubt be growing fainter with the increasing dis- 
tance of the planet from the earth, a few positions are 
subjoined which have been deduced from elements fairly 
representing measures made by Mr. Common, at Ealing, 
tothe end of September. The two or three days when 
the moon will be near to Mars are omitted :— 


AC8h, 30m. Greenwich Alan Time. 


Oct. 11... Pos. 69... Dist. 66 | Oct. 20) 2. POS ea teen) stoma 
eee TOs. 4, 395 '| 45 2hixss yn COMET ESS 
Wemlgrerm 235-05 5; Sil 5 22-20 yplOceemmye 22 
ry There yy 200... 4, 57 sy 23 +. sy BE won ay Be 
o USes pe Bese eee 29) op B8bcco om PRB oc gn MH 
PelOree 74... 5, OCtMeeo 39 536 9s 45 


At the times mentioned in Lord Rosse’s letter (NATURE, 
vol. xvi. p. 457) the calculated places of the satellite were 
as follows :—September 8, at 11h. 45m., pos. 70°, dist. 85”, 
and September 15, at 1th. 30m., pos. 246°, dist. 79”. 

The period of revolution given by measures between 
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August 11 and September 30 appears to be 1d, 6h, 18m. 
12s. 

THe NEAR APPROACH OF SATURN AND MArs, 
NOVEMBER 3.—At the times of meridian transit at 
Greenwich the position of Saturn with reference to Mars 
near the conjunction of those bodies at the beginning of 
the ensuing month will be— 


November 2 Angle 80 Distance 24°5 
a QB oo ofp WE ooo ” 9°4 
PE cox oy eS 


9 4 2” 
It will be seen that on November 3, about 8 P.M., the 
distance is about equa) to the greatest elongation of the 
Saturnian satellite Japetus, but the satellite is not on this 
occasion in a position to be occulted by Mars. 


New ComMET.—A telescopic comet was discovered on 
the evening of October 2, at Florence, by M. Tempel, to 
whom we already owed the discovery of the remarkable 
comet of January, 1866, which is found to be associated 
with the November meteor-stream, and the comets of 
short period of 1867 and 1873. Its position at 9h. is 
stated to have been in R.A. 23h. 51m., N.P.D. 100° 19’, 
It was observed by Prof. Winnecke at Strasburg on the 
6th, and is described by him as pretty bright, about o”4 
in diameter with a star-like nucleus 1o°1!m., and a faint 
tail 4’ in length on an angle of 25°. The diurnal motion 
appears to be about 3°5 minutes in R.A. diminishing, and 
in N.P.D. about 64’ increasing. 

It may be noted that the position of this comet on 
October 2 was not far from that which would be occupied 
by the short-period comet of De Vico, due about this 
time, if it had arrived at perihelion at the end of the first 
week in September, but the observed direction of motion 
of the new comet is contrary to that which De Vico’s 
must have under such condition, so that there can be no 
suspicion of identity. Prof. Winnecke’s observations on 
October 6 give for the comet’s apparent place at 
1th. 15m. §s, mean time at Strasburg, right ascension 
23h. 36m. 21°59s., south declination 14° 36’ 33’"0. 


BIOLOGICAL NOTES 


THe Gompt Arrow PorsoNn.—1n a recent number of 
the Bulletin ALlensuel de la Société a’ Acclimatation of Paris, 
M.M.E. Hardy gives a detailed account of researches and 
experiments on the active principle of the poison obtained 
from the seeds of Strophanthus hispidus. This plant, 
which belongs to the poisonous order Apocynacez, was 
first observed by Hondetot, a French naturalist in Sene- 
gambia, afterwards by Smeathmann near Sierra Leone, 
by Baikie at Nupé¢, by Griffon du Bellay at Gaboon, and 
by Gustav Mann in Western Tropical Africa, It is a 
climber with a hollow cylindrical stem, and grows in the 
forests, where it ascends to the summits of the highest 
trees. The oblong, nearly sessile, opposite leavcs are 
from ten to twelve centimetres long by five wide, and are 
covered with hairs, particularly on the under surface. 
The yellow flowers are borne on terminal cymes. The fruit 
is a cylindrical follicle somewhat thicker that the thumb, 
and contains from 100 to 200 oval seeds. By means of a 
fruit given them by the Paris Society, MM. Hardy and 
Gallois have discovered that the active principle is not, 
as was supposed, an alkaloid, and for it the name Strofhaz- 
tine, given to it some years ago by Dr, Fraser, is retained. 


Besides, they succeeded in isolating a substance presenting | 
the characters of an alkaloid, but which did not seem to | 
possess any marked physiological properties; for this | 
The former is very | 
poisonous, a single crystal placed under the skin of a | 
frog’s foot causing the cessation of the heart’s action in a | 


they propose the name /wéine. 


few moments. Even after this has taken place the animal 
still possesses the power of motion, and it is only after 


respiration has become impossible, owing to the inter- ' 
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ruption of circulation in the nervous centres, that death 
ensues from paralysis of the heart. These observations, 
though yct incomplete, accord pretty well with facts 
recorded by different authors, and seem to prove that 
Strophantine is really the poisonous agent in S/rophanthus 
Aispidus. The most elaborate experiments on the poison 
found at the extremity of the arrows (used by the natives 
both in war and in hunting) are those conducted by MM. 
Carville and Polaillon in the laboratory of M. Vulpian. 
They were made on various classes of animals and show 
that the deadly action is much more rapid in mammals 
and birds than in molluscs, crustaceans, and fishes. On 
frogs under the influence of curare the poison acts much 
more slowly, though the respective actions of the two 
substances do not neutralise each other. 


THE GELADA—Several living specimens of this ex- 
tremely rare Abyssinian monkey, first described by Dr. 
Ruppell in 1835, have quite recently reached this country 
for the first time, and are being exhibited at the Alex- 
andra Park. The exact affinities of the species have 
never been fully determined, different biologists placing 
it, some with the Macaques, others with the Baboons. 
It is peculiar in that the male is covered with very 
lengthy air, like that of the Wanderoo, whilst the female 
is a much more ordinary-looking monkey. In the male, 
also, there is a bare spot in shape like an inverted T, 
upon the breast, which is of a bright-pink colour, 
becoming red and expanded into an inverted heart- 
shaped patch upon excitement. The tail is long and like 
that of a lion, having a bushy tuft at the extremity. The 
colour is a sooty dark-grey brown, verging upon black; 
the hands and feet are black; the nails are powerful and 
long. The size of the male is about that of a Chim- 
panzee four years old. The eyes are close together, and 
the snout prolonged. The living animal has a habit of 
everting the whole upper lip when irritated, and thus 
exposing its formidable array of teeth. 


AMERICAN INSECTIVORA.—Precursory notes on Ame- 
rican insectivorous mammals, with description of new 
species, by Dr. Elliott Coues, have reached us. A new 
sub-genus of Slarina is named Lortectscus. Sorex 
sphagnicola and S. evotis are new species determined by 
the author, whilst descriptions of S. pacisicus, S. (Notio- 
sovrex) crawfordi, and Blarina mexicana are given from 
manuscripts of Prof, Baird. 


COAGULATION OF BLOOD.—We notice an interesting 
paper by M. Fredericq, “On the Coagulation of the 
Blood,” in the seventh number of the A/letin of the 
Belgian Academy. The paper deals especially with 
fibrinogen and its transformation into fibrine. The 
author having discovered that fibrinogen coagulates at 
50° C., Z.¢., at a temperature far lower than the tempera- 
ture of coagulation cf other albuminoids of the blood, 
this property of fibrinogen enabled him to study the 
transformation of that body into fibrine, and to throw 
some new light on the obscure problem of coagulation 
of blood. The researches are to be continued, 


PERSIAN AND SARDINIAN OPILIONES.—A memoir by 
Dr. Thorell, professor of Zoology at Upsala, has been 
published at Genoa containing descriptions of certain 
species of Ofi//ones from Persia and Sardinia preserved 
in the museum at Genoa, together with diagnoses of 
additional forms in the collection of the author, which 
are interesting, either as being new to science, or as 
having hitherto been imperfectly known. In order to 
advance the study of the Phalangidea Dr. Thorell has 
incorporated in this treatise a revision of the European 
genera, thus rendering it invaluable to every arachnologist 
who is desirous of studying the group. 


THE DAPHNIAD.£.—In the Berichte der Verhandlungen 
of the Freiburg Society of Naturalists Prof. Dr. August 
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Weismann, the eminent zoologist, and Herr August 
Gruber publish an interesting article on their joint 
researches with regard to Dapfhniade, a family of Ezto- 
mostrace. These investigations were principally confined 
to the species A/oinxa, of which AZ. rectirostris has been 
well known for a long time. Weismann now describes 
two new varieties and names them AZ. érachiata and AZ. 
paradoxa. Other researches relate to the male forms of 
the species Jacrothrix and Pasithea. 


THE FISHES OF LAKE NICARAGUA.—Drs. Gill and 
Bransford bave recently investigated the fauna of this 
lake and contributed a paper to the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences. The element of especial interest 
is the association of characteristically marine forms with 
fresh-water types. Thus, together with cichlids and 
characinz, none of which are marine, we have a species 
of megalops, a shark, and a saw-fish. A similar combina- 
tion occurs in the Philippines, where, in a fresh-water 
lake, a saw-fish and a dog-fish are found. The megalops, 
however, is not known elsewhere in fresh water so isolated 
from the sea as Lake Nicaragua. These instances suggest 
caution in generalising on physiographical conditions from 
fossil remains. The most probable cause of such a com- 
bination is the detention and survival of salt-water fishes 
in inlets of the sea tbat have become isolated and 
gradually transformed into fresh-water lakes. 


SOLAR RADIATION AND SUN-SPOTS 


In the year 1875 two articles by Mr, H. F. Blanford 
on the connection between solar heat and sun-spots 
appeared in the pages of NATURE (vol. xii. pp. 147 and 
188), in which it was shown that Mr, Baxendell’s con- 
clusion that the sun’s heat underyoes a periodical variation 
coinciding directly with that of the spots, appeared to be 
supported by the evidence of observations of the black- 
bulb thermometer taken at certain stations in Bengal and 
the neighbouring provinces. My attention has been 
recalled to the subject by the almost complete failure of 
the rainy monsoon this year in Upper India, and by the 
excessively high temperature ever since the middle of 
June, and J have been thereby led to attempt to discover 
whether any evidence in favour of Mr. Baxendell’s con- 
clusion, or against it, is to be obtained from the registers 
of meteorological stations in Upper India. I] have there- 
fore gone over the registers of certain stations in the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, where solar radiation 
temperatures have been recorded since 1869, and at whicb 
not more than one change of instrument occurred in the 
interval 1869-1876. The inference I draw from these 
records is exactly the opposite of Mr. Blanford’s. They 
do nat afford any support to Mr. Baxendell’s theory, but 
the energy of solar radiation appears from them to be 
most intense when the spots are fewest. 

The reason of this discrepancy in the two sets of results 
will probably be found in the different modes of treat- 
ment we have adopted in extracting from the registers 
their evidence regarding this question. Mr. Blanford’s 
treatment of the Silchar register, the results of which are 
given in his first paper, consisted in picking out certain 
“clear-days ” on which the mean serenity at 10 A.M. and 
4 P.M. was 6-loths of the expanse, or more, tabulating the 
maximum temperatures of solar radiation for all these 
days in each month, and taking the average, neglecting 
the months of the south-west nionsoon which are almost 
entirely wanting in clear days, as above defined. The 
results of the examination of the Darjiling register, 
given in the second paper, were obtained by deduct- 
ing from the three highest recorded temperatures of 
solar radiation in each half-month the corresponding 
maximum temperatures in shade, tabulating these differ- 
ences for each month, and taking the average. Both 
these devices, I think, introduce new elements of error, 


probably as great as thase they were intended to obviate ‘ 
for, as Mr. Blanford himself points out, it constantly 
happens that the solar radiation thermometer records 
much higher temperatures when the sky is partly covered 
with broken cloud than when it is perfectly clear, the 
reason being, doubtless, that the instrument is then 
screened to a great extent from radiation into space, 
while the sun comes out from time to time, and exerts his 
full heating power upon it. I am therefore inclined to 
think that the somewhat higher radiation temperatures 
recorded at the Bengal stations in 1870, 1871, and 1872 
were probably due to the larger number of partially 
cloudy days in those years as compared with the years 
immediately preceding and succeeding them. 

In the clear atmosphere of Upper India the months 
of March, April, May, October, and November are gene- 
rally almost without a cloud, the mean serenity at stations 
on the plains during those months being over 7-1oths, 
There can, therefore be little error in taking the mean 
excess of the maximum temperature of solar radiation 
above the maximum in shade during those months in 
each year, as the measure of the intensity of solar radia- 
tion during the year ; for the two irregularities introduced 
by occasional cloudy days, prevention of direct radiation 
from the sun to the thermometer and prevention of radia- 
tion from the latter into space, will to some extent 
counterbalance each other, 

The following table gives these yearly means for three 
stations :—Chakrdta, lat. 30° go’ N., long 77° 5s’ E., 
elevation above sea-level, 7050 feet ; Roorkee, lat. 29° 52’ 
N., long. 77° 56’ E., elevation, 890 feet; and Lucknow, 
lat. 26° 50’ N., long. 81° o’ E., elevation 370 feet. 


1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 
Chakrata ... 60°7 57:2 62°7 61:2 630 65°4 67°6 64°6 
Roorkee ... 51°9 39° 41°5 47°4 §4°0 52:2 51:6 55°9 
Lucknow ... 44°5 43°§5 472 47°6 47:0 476 491 54°2 
Mean ... 524 466 So's 52:1 54°7 55:1 561 582 


It will be seen that the lawest of these numbers is that 
corresponding to the year of sun-spot maximum, 1870, 
and the highest is that for 1876, a year of very few spots. 

Unfortunately none of the thermometers in use at these 
stations between 1869 and 1876 had been compared either 
with a standard or with the others, and as the instruments 
at some of the stations were in the meantime replaced, 
these results are doubtful within the limits of the error of 
such thermometers. This error probably never exceeds 
5°, but the difference between the numbers for 1870 and 
1876, given in the table, amounts, on the average, to 11'6°. 
It is believed, too, that during the whole period, 1869-76, 
the thermometer at Chakrdta was never changed, and one 
thermometer was in continuous use at Roorkee from 1872 
to 1876. The differences in the table must therefore be 
the effect either of a real variation in the sun’s heat, or of 
a greater degree of absorption than usual during the wel 
and cloudy years, about the sun-spot minimum. Lest 
they should be attributed to this latter cause, I have 
examined the registers of the same three stations in much 
the same way as Mr. Blanford did that of Silchar, and 
find that owing to the proportion of cloud being so very 
small, especially in October and November, the results 
are very little changed. The months of the south-west 
monsoon, June, July, August, and September, and those 
of the winter rains, December, January, and February, 
have been left out, and the only days counted during the 
remaining months are those on which the cloud proportion 
at four p.M., when the maximum thermometers were read, 
did not exceed 2-10ths, ‘The only exception to this rule 
is the hill station Chakrdta, where the cloud proportion 
for the spring months had to be fixed at one-haif. The 
exact temperature of solar radiation thus determined 
varies also in the way shown above, the only apparent 
effect of the treatment being the introduction of slight 
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irregularities for cach station which almost disappear 
when the tnean of the three is taken. 


1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 
Chakrata ... 60 §76 653 616 642 67:0 68°3 65°5 
Roorkee ... §1°4 388 428 50:2 53:9 506 StI 537 
Lucknow ... 44:0 43:0 45° 487 47°33 511 498 53°6 
Mean ... 52°0 465 $12 535 553 562 56:4 57°6 


Physicists appear to agree in the opinion that the tempe- 
rature of parts of the solar atmosphere, as indicated by 
the great outbursts of hydrogen and other well-known 
phenomena, must be higbest about the time of maximum 
spot-area ; but I think the above figures will show that 
the question whether the amount of radiation which 
escapes into space is then at a maximum or notis still an 
open one. It must, at least, be admitted that the relative 
darkness of the spots is an indication of low temperature 
and consequent absorption. The registers of the Indian 
meteorological stations during the next ten years will 
probably give the data for determining the question, all 
the solar thermometers employed since the beginning of 
the present year having been carefully compared by 
exposing them side by side with an arbitrary standard 
before they were issued to the stations. The readings of 
one year will therefore be strictly comparable with those 
of another, notwithstanding the fact that breakages 
frequently occur. 

It will probably be said that the very fact, now pretty 
well established, that rainfall is greatest in maximum 
sun-spot years argues increased evaporation and increased 
solar radiation during those years. The stations whose 
rainfall returns have been examined by Mr. Meldrum 
and those others who have worked at the subject are, 
however, not by any means uniformly distributed over 
the earth. The great majority of them are situated within 
or near the tropics, or in the maritime districts of tem- 
perate regions, and their more abundant rainfall in 
maximum sun-spot years might be easily explained by 
the diminished carrying power of the winds at that epoch 
of the solar cycle. Prof. Képpen has shown that the 
periods of maximum and minimum terrestrial temperature 
coincide approximately with the minima and maxima of 
sun-spots, and that both the maximum and minimum 
annual temperatures are reached somewhat so-ner in the 
tropics than in the temperate zones. One would think, 
thercfore, that the great convection currents of the atmo- 
sphere, depending on differences of temperature, would 
be least powerful a little after the maximum of sun-spots 
which is tbe period of heaviest tropical rainfall, and blow 
most strongly after the sun-spot minimum, the period of 
least rainfall in the tropics. The only data I know which 
would enable one to form an estimate of the rainfall of a 
large inland area in the temperate zone during a long 
term of years, are embodied in a diagram of the fluctua- 
tions of level of the North American lakes, given in a 
paper by Mr. G. M. Dawson, in NATURE, vol. ix. p. 506, 
The diagram shows a remarkable coincidence between 
the variations of the level of the lakes and those of the 
sun-spot area, and the inference Mr. Dawson draws from 
a comparison of the two curves appears to be that high 
water in the lakes is the result of great solar activity when 
the spot-area is large. Since the appearance of this 
paper in 1874, it does not appear to have struck any of 
the readers of NATURE that, in every instance except one, 
high water in the lakes preceded the sun-spot maximum 
by two or three years, and, in like manner, the lowest 
level was reached several years before the sun-spot 
minimum ; but a reference tothe diagram will show that 
such 1s the case. It is evident, therefore, that high water 
in the lakes cannot be a consequence of numerous sun- 
spots, but it may be a commutative effect of greater eva- 
poration than usual and greater carrying power in the 
winds during the few years of high temperature succeeding 
the sun-spot minimum, 
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I have not at hand any means of ascertaining the rela- 
tive velocities of the wind at European stations during 
the years about the maximum and minimum epochs of 
the solar cycle, but the anemometer records of Indian 
Stations shows that the wind velocity varies directly with 
the temperature. The following table gives the mean 
velocity each year at five stations, as measured by a 
Robinson’s small anemometer. The figures represent 
miles per diem :— 


1869 1870 1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 
Calcutta ... ... —- — 122 125 133 140 ¥20 133 
Hazatibagh ... — — 128 140 157 160 172 188 
Benares ... ... 79 58 54 68 74 93 116 128 
Agra ... 121 180 100 94 86 97 102 103 
Bareilly 124 114 89 64 67 72 75 — 


If the yearly average for the first four stations be taken, 
it will be seen that there is a regular increase in the 
velocity of the wind from 1871, the probable year of 
lowest terrestrial temperature, to 1876, which was probably 
the hottest year of the period. It is, therefore, 1 think, 
at least possible that the excess of tropical and oceanic 
rainfall in maximum sun-spot years may be caused by 
precipitation near the place of evaporation, owing to the 
diminished force of the trade-winds and anti-trades at 
those periods, and that if the cw¢xtery rainfall of Europe 
and America were examined, it might shaw an excess in 
minimum sun-spot years, derived from vapour brought 
by an unusually strong upper current from regions of 
great evaporation in the South Atlantic. 

The registers of nearly twenty years show that 
the winter rainfall of India, north of the tropic, is 
probably subject to such a periodic variation, and if 
this surmise be verified in the future it may prove 
to be of the greatest economic importance. Last 
cold weather these rains were unusually abundant, 
and enabled the cultivators of Northern India to grow a 
spring crop sufficient not only for their own wants, but 
for export to Europe as well as to the famine-stricken 
districts of Madras and Bombay. Both this year and 
last the regular summer rains have been far below the 
average, and almost any day since last June the vapour 
that in an ordinary year would have come down to fertilise 
the soil might have been seen passing overhead in the 
form of light cirrus drifted by a strong south-west wind. 
The moist easterly current from the Bay of Bengal, from 
which a large propartion of the rainfall of the Gangetic 
valley is generally derived, has this year scarcely pene- 
trated as far west as Benares, The natural consequence 
of this failure of the rains will be a famine in Northern 
India, unless, next cold weather, we get the heavy rains 
which the experience of past years leads us to expect. 

A comparison of the mean temperature, vapour tension, 
humidity, and rainfall for the month of July in the years 
1875, 1876, and 1877, shows that the extraordinary dry- 
ness of the present year is the result not so much of the 
absence of aqueous vapour from even the lowest stratum 
of the atmosphere as of the abnormally high temperature 
which prevents its precipitation. This will be seen from 
the following table :— 


a Vapour «gs A 

Feecie: eee Humidity. RENE 

o “ per cent. inches. 

July, 1875 CieAUeRemOS 1a eel fod 26°33 
2» 1876 854 8070... 75 10°05 
ap Lesieee/ GOP” can CLO on (ie LO: 


The figures in the table are deduced from observations 
taken at Allahabad four times daily, viz., at 10 and 4 A.M, 
and P.M. The year 1875 was marked by unusually heavy 
local rains in July which laid a great part of the surround- 
ing district under water, so a comparison of 1876 and 1877 
with 1875 is hardly fair. The average rainfall of the 
month is 14 65 inches. Sa Aw iter: 


Allahabad, August 29 
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FERTILISATION OF FLOWERS BY INSECTS! 


XVII. 


Abortion ofall the Stamens in a Flower in Four Successive 
Pertods 


ie. the theory of the development of the organic world 

useless and aborted organs are always of especial 
interest, as no other plausible explanation of them can be 
given except that they are inherited from ancestors to 


Fig.e 


Figs. 116-129.—Salvia Sratensts.2 F1G, 116.—Side view of a hermaphrodite flower with the corolla partly removed (3} : 1). w 
Fic. 118, —Lower part of the two stamens of a hermaphrodite flower viewed obliquely from the front and from the right 
Fic, 120 —Lower part of the let stamen alone seen on the inner side; the filament being 


a female flower (34 : 1). 
side (7:1). Fic. t19.—Front view of the same. 
bidden behind the connective. 
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Fic. 12£.—Right stamen as seen on the outside (7 : 1). 
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which, in other conditions of life, they were useful ; it 
may therefore be worth referring to a flower in which, in 
four successive periods, all stamens have been aborted, 
and accordingly four different degrees of abortion are to 
be distinguished. The species in which these flowers are 
found, Salvia pratensis, is a very common one, but the 
flowers alluded to either do not occur at all in the usual 
habitats of this species, or have hitherto been over- 
looked by most botanists. I found them during my last 
excursions in the Alps in some valleys of Switzerland 


Fic. 117-—Side view ol 


Fic. 122.—Side view of a female flower, the half of 


the calyx aad of the corolla having beea removed (7:1). Fics. 123-129 —Gradations of abortioa of the two last stamens (7 : 1). 


(Albula, Julia, Landwasser, and Landquart valley). In 


these, and probably many other valleys of the Alps up to | calls it, in his late work,’ a gynodiwctous plant. 


habitats ; Salvia pratensis is here, as Mr. Darwin 
In all 


1,200-1,400 metres above the sea-level, besides the usual | other gynodicecious Labiate two abortions of stamens 
stems of Salvia pratensis with large hermaphrodite | have occurred in two successive, periods; in Salvia 


flowers, other stems with smaller purely female flowers 
are by no means rare. In these localities, consequently, 


Fig is Figiz0 


Salvia pratensis is in the same state as Glechoma,* 
Thymus, and some other Labiatz in all or most of their 


1 Continued from vol. xv. p. 475- 

2 la all figures ca =calyx, co=corolla, x =nectary, ov=ovary, s= 
style, s¢ = stigma, x =rnoiments of the two aborted upper stamens, 72 = 
filaments of the two lower stamens, cf =connective, ¥ = upper anther-cell, 
¢ = lower anther-cell, 9 = point of union of the two metamorphosed lower 
anther-cells, #2 = point of the filament on which the coanective rotates. 

3 See NATURE, vol. viil., pp. 121, 143, 161. 


pratensis, as 1 shall show, four. 

1. The Labiate, as well as the Scrophulariaceze, have 
apparently descended from plants with five stamens, 
But as soon as the common ancestors of the Labiate 
family adapted their flowers to cross-fertilisation by 
bees in such a manner that their stigmas and anthers 
must necessarily be touched by the backs of these visitors, 
the uppermost of the five stamens stood in the way of 
the style, which for the purpose of this cross-fertilisation 
must stretch along the middle line of the upper side of 
the corolla and bend one of its two stigmatic branches 
downwards. Thus the uppermost stamen having become 
not only useless, but even directly disadvantageous, was 
doomed to abortion, and in the long time that has elapsed 
since then, has been so completely eliminated by natural 
selection, that not the smallest trace of it has remained, 
and only very exceptionally does it reappear by atavism. 
In those Labiatz in which the adaptation described has 
been perfected, the reappearance of the fifch stamen hap- 
pens, indeed, so extremely rarely that I have only once had 
the opportunity of seeing it, in a single flower of Lamdum 
album, in which the upper lip was wanting, and, instead 
of it the fifth stamen was present. In the flowers of 
Mentha, however, in which the peculiarities of the Labiate 
just-mentioned are much less developed, the fifth stamen, 
as Iam informed by Dr. E. Krause, of Berlin, reappears 
more frequently. 


= “On the Different Forms of Flowers in Plants of tbe Same Species.” 
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. 2, Whilst the flowers of Labiatz are generally adapted 
to be fertilised only by bees of a certain size, smaller 
ones entering the flowers without touching either the 
stigma or the anthers ; in the genus Salvia, on the contrary, 
larger and smaller bees have been equally engaged in 
the service of intercrossing. This has been effected by 


the fo\lowing modifications :—The stigma bends further | 


downwards, and the connective of each of the two lower 


Hig 122. 
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transformation of the two lower stamens, the two upper 
ones, which would hinder the rotation of the levers, have 
aborted. But in contrast with the uppermost stamen, 
which has become superfluous at a much earlier periad 
in the ancestors of the whole family Labiatz, and has 
since completely disappeared, the two upper lateral 
stamens, which have become useless not earlier than in 
the ancestors of the genus Salvia, in all or mast of the 
species of Salvia still exist in the form of two little knobs 
(x, Figs. 120-130). 

3. By the transformation just-mentioned of the two lower 
stamens in the genus Salvia not only have the two upper 
stamens become a hindrance, and thus been aborted, but 
at the same time the lower anther-cells of the two lower 
stamens have been alienated from their original function 


re 


Fig 124, ‘p 


and engaged in a new service, by whicha sterilisation and 
metamorphosis of these has also been occasioned. Sa/via 
officinalis and pratensis shaw us two steps of this further 
modification. In S, officinalis) the connective (c/, Fig. 
130) is but moderately lengthened, the two lower anther- 
cells, although reduced in size, still commonly produce 

7 The peculiarities of Salvia officinalis have been fully and excellently 


described and explained by Dr. William Ogle. (Popular Science Review, 
July 1869, p. 261-267.) 


stamens has been transformed to an upright, two-armed 
lever, which, at its two opposite ends, bears the two 
anther-cells, and, by a slight pressure on either of them, 
turns on the filament, so that any bee entering the flower 
cannot but strike against the two lower anther-cells with 
its head, cause the connective to rotate, and thus bring 
the dehiscent surfaces of the upper anther-cells into close 
contact with its back. In direct connection with this 


some pollen, but sometimes they are quite sterile ; they 
are not yet grown together, but only adherent to each 
other so as generally to move in company. In Salvia 
pratensts, on the contrary, the two lower anther-cells are 
not only always completely sterile, but also metamor- 
phosed into two concave plates (/, Fig. 118-120) firmly 
grown together in front (at the point , Fig. 118-120), so 
that they act as a simple plate, which, when pressed by 
the head of a humble-bee, causes the two cannectives 
to rotate, and brings the pollen of the two upper anther- 
cells into contact with the back of the visitor. 

4. In the small female flowers of Salvia pratensis, 
also, whatever may have been their origin,’ the last two 
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anther-cells have become sterile, increased fertility of the 
small-flowered plants probably also in this species, as in 
other gynodicecious Labiatz,? compensating for the de- 


x I have attempted to give an explanation of the origin of the small- 
flowered female form of the gynodicecious Labiata in Natuee, vol. viii, 
p. 161. This explanation, however, is not im accordance with Mr. Darwin's 
views published in his newest work, ‘‘On the Different Forms of Flowers.” 

2 As shown by Mr. Darwin, ‘On the Different Forms of Flowers,” 
PP. 299-309) 
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crease in the size of the flowers and the loss of pollen. With 
the loss of pollen the whole machinery of the two-armed 
levers, which had been so gradually acquired and so 
exactly brought the pollen on the back of the visiting 
humble-bees, has become useless and begun to abort, 
and, according to its new origin, this last abortion, as is 
shown by Figs. 123-1209, still offers various gradations 
from the perfect mechanism to an insignificant little flap, 
In this gradual succession of more and moie reduced 
stamens of Sa/via pratensis, we find some forms (Figs, 
125, 126) with a striking resemblance to the stamens of 
Salvia officinalis (Fig. 130), and some of the steps which 


Flower of Salvia officinalis bisected 


ou 


Fic. 130.—Saluia officinalis. 

longitudinally. 

are run through by this process of abortion seem to be 

quite analogous to those by which in former periods the 

stamens of Salvia pratensis have reached their astonish- 
ing singularity. 

Briefly, the original five stamens of the flower have 
aborted at the following four successive periods :-— 

1. The uppermost stamen, in the ancestors of the 
family Labiatze (complete disappearance), 

2. The two upper lateral stamens, in the ancestors of 
the genus Salvia (reduction to little knobs). ; 

3. The two lower anther-cells of the two lower stamens, 
beginning to abort in Satvia officinalis, abortion and 
metamorphosis perfected in S. pratenszs, 

4, The two upper anther-cells of the two lower stamens, 
in the small-flowered plants of S. Arafensis (abortion of 
the pollen perfected, abortion of the anther-cells and the 
whole stamens beginning). HERMANN MULLER 

Lippstadt 


THE RESTORATION OF THE ANCIENT 
SYSTEM OF TANK IRRIGATION IN CEYLON 


A. WORK apparently pregnant with the largest and 

most beneficent results to the native population of 
Ceylon is in process of being carried out by the Colonial 
Government of that island. More than a thousand years 
ago a system of irrigation, the most complete and remark- 
able that the world has ever seen was in successful opera- 
tion in the Low Country, and the object which the 
Government has in view is to restore to something like 
its pristine fertility a large proportion of the immense 
tracts of land—many hundreds of thousands of acres in 
extent—that for want of water have fallen into a condition 
of the most utter sterility. Sir Emerson Tennant, writing 
twenty years ago on this subject, says, “ The difficulties 
attendant on any attempt to bring back cultivation by the 
repair of the tanks are too apparent to escape notice. 
The system to be restored was the growth of 1,000 years 
of freedom, which a brief interval of anarchy sufficed to 
destroy, and it would require the lapse of long periods to 
reproduce the population and recreate the wealth in cattle 
and manual labour essential to realise again the agricul- 
tural prosperity which prevailed under the Singhalese 
dynasties. But the experiment is worthy of the beneficent 
rule of the British Crown under whose auspices the 
ancient organisation may be restored amongst the native 
Singhalese.” 

The origin of the system of irrigation spoken of dates 
as far back as the year 504 B.C., when, according to the 
Singhalese Chronicle, Mahawanso, the first tank was 
built in the neighbourhood of his new capital, Anuradha- 
poora, by Panduwasa, the second of the Hindu Kings. 
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This was succeeded about seventy years later by two 
others formed in the same neighbourhood. In the year 
459 A.D. the Kalawewe Tank, the largest of all, was com- 
pleted. The retaining bund of this immense sheet of 
water is twelve miles long, and the circumference of the 
lake which it formed was no less than forty miles, the 
water being backed up for a distance of fifteen miles and 
conducted from the tank by means of a conduit sixty 
miles in length to the capital, Sir Emerson Tennant in 
describing these remarkable reservoirs, says, “ Excepting 
tle exaggerated dimensions of Lake Morris in Central 
Egypt, which is not an artificial lake, and the mysterious 
basin of Al Aram in Arabia, no similar constructions 
formed by any race whether ancient or modern exceed in 
colossal magnitude the stupendous tanks of Ceylon.” The 
same author estimates that at the time of its greatest 
prosperity the island contained a population of from 
fifteen to twenty millions, nearly all of whom must have 
derived their means of sustenance from irrigated lands. 
At the present moment, after all the care bestowed 
through three-quarters of a century by a paternal govern- 
ment, the population only amounts to 2,400,000, whilst even 
for this a large proportion of the food—6,oa0,000 bushels 
of rice annually among other things—has to be imported 
from India, and the population itself must be considered 
to have been somewhat unnaturally increased during the 
last fifty years by the stimulus of European enterprise. 
The mass of the people too have changed their place of 
residence from the interior to the neighbourhood of the 
sea-coast, where trading and fishing instead of rice-culti- 
vation furnish them a livelihood. ‘The vast areas which 
formerly under the magic influence of a sufficient supply 
of water and a hot sun, produced their two or three crops 
of rice in a year are now absolutely deserted, frequently 
not a single inhabitant surviving where once a thousand 
found ample means of subsistence. The city of Anarad- 
hapoora, if its ruins afford us any means of estimating 
its magnitude, must have covered an immense area~—no 
less than from thirty to forty square miles, and the popu- 
lation living on the spot and drawing its supplies of food 
from the immediate neighbourhood must have been corre- 
spondingly immense, Now it is a mere village in the 
midst of vast heaps of ruins. 

One of the most gigantic of these early irrigation works 
is supposed to have been originated by Maha Sen about 
the year 275 A.D., and, having been enlarged by Prakrama, 
Bahu I., who reigned in 1153, to have received from him the 
name of ‘‘ The Seaof Prakrama.” It consisted of a series 
of lakes formed by an embankment twenty-four miles in 
length and from forty to ninety feet high, by which the 
water of a large river and many considerable streams was 
hemmed in along the base of a range of hills and so 
forced into the valleys that a series of lagoons or lakes 
was formed extending for the above-mentioned distance 
and frequently several miles in width. A canal five miles 
in length conducted the waters of “the sea” to the Minery 
Lake, another of the works of Maha Sen, to be mentioned 
presently, and a further canal from Minery led the waters 
to the neighbourhood of Trincomalie, in all a distance of 
fifty-seven miles. When it is remembered how sudden 
and torrential the rains are in a country like Ceylon—the 
writer has known 18 inches of rainfall in forty-eight hours 
over a very large extent of country, and at one spot as 
much as 189 inches in twenty-four hours,—we cannot 
too much admire the vastness of such a work and the 
skill which enabled the native engineers to use the 
natural features of the country in such a manner that for 
a distance of twenty-four miles a single embankment 
sufficed not only to hem in the water for purposes of 
irrigation but also to provide a water-way for the trans- 
port of produce and merchandise. Along the whole 
course of this embankment and canal and wherever its 
tributaries carried the life-giving water there would be 
without doubt a teeming population ; for irrigable land in 
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Ceylon is capable of supporting, according to official 
calculation, 1,000 persons to the square mile. In 1855 
there was not a single inhabited village, although a few 
patches of land were occasionally cultivated by people 
from a distance. The contrast between the remote past 
and the present condition of this half of the island is a 
painful one to contemplate, but it is to be hoped that the 
Colonial Government will never stay its hand until all 
the useful works of ancient times have been restored and 
improved—but this will be a work of centuries. 

Long before the Christian era the main ambition of the 
kings of Ceylon appears to have manifested itself in the 
formation of tanks, and many kings are mentioned in the 
Mahawanso who, “for the benefit of the country,” and “out 
of compassion of living creatures,” built a dozen or more 
of these splendid, but absolutely necessary, irrigation works. 
The Minery tank, some twenty miles in circumference, 
and irrigating an enormous area of fertile land now 
entirely barren, owed its origin, along with sixteen others, 
to Maha Sen, who reigned about the year 250 A.D. It is 
now merely a swamp, resorted to by enormous numbers 
of wild fowl. Up to the twelfth and thirteenth centu-ies 
Ceylon produced her own supplies of food, but in the 
fourteenth it appears that the island was obliged to im- 
port a portion of it from India. In 1301, it is related 
that there were 1,470,000 villages in Ceylon. In 1410, as 
many as 1,540,000, the term village implying hamlet, or 
even a single house where there are people resident. Of 
the vast majority of these, if they ever really existed, not 
a vestige is left except the ruined tanks, which show 
unmistakably where the foci of population formerly 
were. This was shortly after the conquest of the island 
by the Malabars, who are believed not to have actually 
destroyed the fabric of the embankments, but by their 
system of government to have disorganised the village 
communities to such an extent that the works connected 
with the tanks fell into disrepair through neglect, the land 
became imperfectly irrigated, and the population gradu- 
ally died out. That this process was a perfectly natural 
one seems evident from the fact that the tanks do not 
show any traces of wilful damage, and also from the con- 
sideration of the almost innumerable evils resulting in 
death, of which a scarcity of water in a tropical country 
like Ceylon is productive. Indeed one of the most 
frighful diseases that have ever scourged the human race 
is believed to have been developed in these very localities 
chiefly through the want of proper food, caused by the 
absence of a system of irrigation. It is believed, too, and 
there is strong evidence, based on experience, for the belief 
that the disease entirely disappears wherever irrigation is 
restored. It will naturally be asked, “If the advantages 
of a plentiful supply of water are so enormous, why have 
not the tanks been restored before this, and what hinders 
their immediate restoration at the present time?” The 
reply is, that the creation of this magnificent system of 
irrigation was not the work of a decade, or even of a cen- 
tury, but of a thonsand years of successful national 
development, and that therefore the restoration of it must 
be also a work of time. 

The object of this paper is to araw attention to the fact 
that the experiment of restoration is at the present mo- 
ment in process of being tried, and bids fair, after the 
lapse of half a century or so, to alter entirely the character 
of thc island. The most remarkable success has already 
attended the efforts to afford irrigation facilities to the 
Singhalese on the East Coast. Where buta few years ago 
the natives where half-starved and the land apparently ina 
hopeless condition, the re-introduction of irrigation through 
the assistance of the Government, has transformed not 
only the people, but the country, as if by magic. Rice- 
fields, palms, and other fruit-trees abound, and the popu- 
lation is increasing at a rapid rate. Of this particular 
district the present Governor of Ceylon (Sir William 
Gregory), reported some four years ago to the Legislative 
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Council of the island in the following terms :—‘“ In the 
month of April I visited the rice-growing regions of the 
Eastern Province, which are the creation of the irrigation 
works carried out by the Government. I never before 
saw such an unbroken sheet of grain. Save where some 
isolated trees, part of a recent forest broke the view, the 
eye wandered over soine 20,000 acres of green paddy. I 
saw, wherever I went, a sleek, vigorous, well-fed, and 
thoroughly healthy population. Up to 1864 the lands 
under cultivation in this province were 54000 acres, 
the chief impetus to the irrigation scheme having 
been given in 1857. In 1871 the lands in culti- 
vation were 77,000 acres. The Crown lands to be 
additionally reclaimed under works already completed or 
in course of completion, amount to 15,900 acres, equal to 
the support of 23,850 persons.” Again, speaking in the 
same report on the subject of the Great Tank already 
mentioned, he says: “I am most anxious to put the full 
strength of the department at work in restoring irriga- 
tion to Nuwara Kalawia. This magnificent district has 
the strongest claims uponus. It was once the granary of 
the island. It is now utterlyneglected. It has a popula- 
tion of 60,000 persons and over 1,600 villages, which have 
each of them their tank. There are at least 1,700 of 
these tanks, and I am credibly informed not one of them 
has a sluice in order. I trust that a few years hence the 
population may present the same vigorous and _ thriving 
appearance as the population of the Eastern Province, 
and from the same causes—namely, good and plentiful 
food.” Of this same district a gentleman of very great 
experience told the writer that in travelling through it 
many years ago he came toa village where, of the thirty 
inhabitants, only one of them was able to carry water, all 
the others having been stricken down by hunger or 
disease. This destitution was caused by the failure of three 
successive rice-crops, and was not specially exceptional, 
but fairly representative of what takes place frequently 
in the district. If we compare the scenes of plenty and 
contentment as they exist in the Eastern Province at the 
present moment with what meets us in the Wanni, or in 
any of the northern districts, where tanks have not been 
extensively repaired, the contrast is most striking. We 
find an almost depopulated ccuntry, with here and there 
a wretched village peopled by a few miserable and more 
than half-starved inhabitants, who, in times of scarcity, 
which are not infrequent, are obliged to live on roots and 
wild herbs, who are periodically decimated by a frightful 
disease, yet who seem bound to the spot where they were 
born, and prefer to die there rather than move away to a 
more fertile and healthy district. It is, indeed, this disin- 
clination which possesses the agricultural Singhalese to 
move more than aday’s journey from his home that presents 
the greatest of all difficulties to the scheme for the restora- 
tion of the tanks, It is on this account that the process of 
restoration is always in advance of the supply of natives 
to take up the new land, unless the works happen to be 
in the immediate neighbourhood of population. The 
only plan, therefore, that has proved really successful 
under present conditions is to restore the tanks in the 
vicinity of villages, and induce the population to creep 
slowly onwards step by step, cultivating the more fertile 
pieces of ground as it advances, until the depopulated 
districts shall have been partially reclaimed, when the 
completion of the work will be a matter of comparative 
ease. Two typical instances of this mode of procedure 
have been mentioned to me by an official high in the 
Government service, as showing the effect of a well- 
regulated expenditure of labour and money in restoring 
irrigation works, In the year 1854 Mr. Bailey, whose 
name will ever be associated with this scheme for bene- 
fiting the natives, spent less than 1oo/ on a canal some 
miles to the north of Matalé, a country town a few miles 
north of Kandy. The village thus supplied with water 
had previously dwindled away until only three houses 
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were left, the rice-fields were deserted, and the famine- 
stricken inhabitants declared that they would die where 
their fathers had lived and died rather than migrate toa 
part of the country that was unknown to them. Ten 
years after the improvement was made the spot had 
become a little oasis in the desert ; nearly 200 acres of 
rice were under cultivation, yielding about thirty bushels 
per acre, and supporting a population of several hundreds,' 
Almost in the same neighbourhood a sum of between 
2004, and 300/. was spent on an old canal fifteen miles in 
length by the same zealous Government official already 
mentioned. Many hundreds of acres were brought under 
cultivation, and in ten years’ time, instead of a starved 
and fever-stricken population of 150 inhabitants, no less 
than 500 able-bodied men were on the list as liable to the 
road-tax, The changes in these, as in other instances, 
took place as if by magic, yet the means employed 
in effecting them were of the most limited and simple 
nature. The secret of the success lay in the fact that a 
fainishing and disease-smitten population was within a few 
miles of the spot, and the remnants of ancient engineering 
skill were ready at hand to guide the labourers on to 
certain success. Since the above tentative experiments 
were made, very great changes for the better have taken 
place in the condition of the agricultural part of the 
native population. The carrying out of the scheme for 
the restoration of irrigation works is recognised as one 
of the chief duties of the Colonial Government, and 
there is little danger that, after the real success which 
has attended it so far, any future Government will allow 
it to be interrupted. The policy of the Colonial authori- 
ties may be summed up in the pregnant words of Sir 
Wm. Gregory’s address to the Legislative Council in 
1876 :—“T consider that at least 100 tanks should be 
supplied with sluices, and properly repaired each year ; 
and I have asked the Secretary of State to furnish me 
with an additional number of well-trained officers, by 
whom these works will be carried on with vigour. There 
is no boon which the Government can confer on the vil- 
lagers more legitimately than this. It is a reward for 
their own exertions, and I am confident that each year, 
as it becomes better understood, it will be more appre- 
ciated, and that it will be recognised everywhere that the 
Government have no other object in it than to increase 
the comfort and resources of the people.” It will appear, 
from what has been quoted, that the tanks are not re- 
paired free’of cost and then handed over gratuitously to 
the villagers, but the natives are required to give a cer- 
tain amount of labour in restoring the tanks, and also to 
pay a small rent or tax on the land cultivated, so that, 
whilst the native cultivator is the chief gainer by the 
undertaking, the Government is no loser. If there could 
have been a doubt as to the wisdom of the Tank Restora- 
tion scheme, the experience of the last three years must 
have dispelled it and proved how absolutely necessary a 
system of irrigation is to the welfare of the natives. In 
the address above quoted, whilst speaking of the cholera 
and other diseases which had visited several of the pro- 
vinces, the Governor says :—‘“‘It is remarkable that the 
inhabitants of the Eastern Province enjoyed perfect im- 
munity from epidemics of all kinds, It is an interesting 
question, on which I do not give an opinion, whether 
this general immunity from disease in the Eastern Pro- 
vince is due to the abundant supply of food throughout 
the populous part of it, the result of irrigation works.” 
At the same time he speaks of the restoration of two 
of the large tanks as complete. One of these will | 
irrigate 23,000 acres, equal to supporting a population of | 
35,000 persons; the other will bring large tracts of 
magnificent land into cultivation, and dissipate the un- 
healthiness of the distriet which has hitherto prevented 
settlement. 

t Irrigated rice-lands in the low country will support population at about | 
athe rate of 3,000 persons 1o the square mile. 


To look back over the early history of the attempts 
under Sir Henry Ward to restore the above system of 
irrigation, is like reading the accounts of the commence- 
ment of a successful campaign. The difficulties encoun- 
tered were sufficient to discourage even enthusiastic 
philanthropists, chief amongst them being the utter dis- 
organisation of the village communities through the 
abolition of compulsory labour and the rooted dislike of 
the natives to migrate from one spot to another. For 
the recent part of the evil caused by this disorganisation 
the British Government was alone to blame, for in abo- 
lishing Rajekaria they abolished the right of compelling 
villagers to keep their tanks and watercourses in repair. 
By doing this they practically placed the distribution of 
the most valuable property of which the natives were 
possessed in the hands of the strongest, and consequently 
the most unscrupulous, inhabitants of each district. In 
a dry season, when there was barely sufficient water to 
irrigate the fields along the course of a canal, those who 
who were nearest to the source of supply would probably 
get more than their share, whilst those who were furthest 
from it and had an equal claim on it might get none; 
but, generally, the strongest party would get the advan- 
tage, to the ruin of the weaker. Dams would be built at 
various points along the course of the stream by one 
party, and as quickly destroyed by another. Intermin- 
able feuds were the results, and appeals to the courts of 
law, which, not being guided by native customs, only 
made matters worse. The canal, too, which ought to 
have been kept in proper repair by the united efforts cf 
all who benefited by it, was allowed to fall year by year 
into a more ruinous condition, after compulsory assistance 
had been abolished, the residents on the upper portion 
of it refusing to aid those on the lower to repair the 
breaches made by the annual floods. Consequently the 
work that was done was ill done, and only of a temporary 
character. Soon it became beyond the power of isolated 
communities to effect the necessary repairs; the lands 
fell out of cultivation, and the population, after a long 
struggle with their neighbours, either died out or sought 
a living elsewhere. The early legislation in 1856 was 
based on a revival of the native customs and a compul- 
sory distribution of the necessary work among ‘th 
different villages, a majority of two-thirds of the inna- 
bitants being enabled to place the lands under the 
Irrigation Ordinance, and to compel the assistance of 
all who benefited by the supply of water. The scheme 
resulted in complete success, It met the great want of 
the natives and the interminable disputes about boun- 
daries and 1ights of water, which was as much property 
to the natives as the land itself, soon ceased. The 
Government claimed its own and sold large portions of 
it by auction at a very reasonable rate, the upset price 
being generally 17, per acre, the land continuing to be 
chargeable with a yearly tithe to the Government of from 
35. to 4s. per acre. In special cases the Government 
granted even easier terms in order to induce the natives 
to settle in particular localities. Newly-purchased land 
was allowed to be free from tithes for four years, and the 
purchase-money was spread over an equal period from 
the time of sale. The pecuniary result was most grati- 
fying to the Government, and the benefit conferred on 
the natives inestimable. 

A few words will be sufficient to describe the character 
of the cultivation which this system of irrigation is in- 
tended to promote. A crop of rice, or paddy, as the 
undressed grain is called, requires about ninety days to 
come to perfection, and during this time it must be sup- 
plied with about thirty inches in depth of water, or a little 
over 4,000 cubic yards to the acre. The first and second 
watering of the paddy takes place within a fortnight of 
the sowing of the seed, and the watcr is only allowed to 
remain on the land for a short time. The three sub- 
sequent waterings take place about the twentieth, the 
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fortieth, and the sixtieth days after sowing, from eight to 
ten inches of water being uscd each time, and the water 
is allowed to remain on the land until it has evaporated. 
This system, though more or less modified according to the 
climate and the supply of water, is fairly representative of 
rice-cultivation in the lowlands of Ceylon. The official 
estimate of the produce is about thirty bushels per acre, 
It is probable that exactly the same system existed in the 
very earliest times, and that the Singhalese engineers 
were able to regulat. the flow of water through the tank 
sluices just as they wished, It certainly seems unreason- 
able to suppose that the men who could design sucha 
vast irrigation system with no better means of levelling 
than that of leading water by actual experiment from one 
point to another, should fail in minor matters such as 
sluice-gates. Yet the writer believes that nothing is 
known as to the manner in which the flow of water was 
regulated. It is true that in some of the sluices a square 
masonry well is found leading upwards from the sluice 
soon after it has entered the embankment from the tank, 
but there is nothing left to show how it was used. Captain 
Sim, R.E., some years ago suggested that it was intended 
to break the force of the water rushing in flood-time to- 
wards the sluice and reduce the velocity of the water in 
the sluice to that due to the pressure in the well only. 1 
am however inclined to think that a frame of wood some- 
what in the shape of a box strongly braced together was 
fitted into the well so that it could rise and fall readily 
under the influence of the water in the tank, and that by 
placing weights on the top the trame might be forced 
down so as to cut off either partially or wholly the water 
issuing through the sluice. Wherever rocky foundations 
could be found for a dam or a ledge of rocks for a spill- 
water, the native engineers, as if distrusting artificial 
constructions, would be sure to utilise them. In some 
cases, where it was possible to include masses of rock in 
the embankment, the sluices themselves would be cut out 
of the solid gneiss and the werk thereby rendered as 
indestructible as the rock itself. 

It will no doubt be somewhat surprising to persons who 
are only acquainted with the system of rotation of cropsin 
vogue in Euiope, that these rice-lands can be made to pro- 
duce year by year for hundreds of years consecutively, one 
or two crops of grain annually without the land becoming 
exhausted or requiring to be continually renovated by 
manure. The explanation, however, seems to be that 
sufficient vegetable matter is carried down from the hills 
partly in solution and partly in suspension in water to 
supply all the waste produced by the continuous cropping. 
Those who have visited the richest alluvial valleys of 
California and Australia will no doubt have been struck by 
the fact that the most fer:ile soil is always found where the 
alluvium has been deposited in extremely fine particles and 
in water practically atrest, conditions which obtain in the 
paddy fields of Ceylon, and must have obtained formerly 
on the Hunter River in New South Wales, and in the 
valleys opening on the Bay of San Francisco. 

I cannot better conclude this paper than with an ex- 
tract from a minute by Sir Henry Ward, after a tour of 
inspection in 1859 :— 

“The village of Samantorre is a very fine one, and 
stands on the borders of the richest plain in Ceylon, con- 
taining, as it does, nearly 15,000 acres of paddy. Mr. 
Birch and Mr, Cumming informed me that the scene of 
joy and excitement exhibited by the whole population 
when the water first came down from the Ericammam, in 
July, 1858, and saved a magnificent crop from destruc- 
tion by drought, was one of the most striking things ever 
witnessed. Hundreds of people had collected at Saman- 
torre as soon as they knew that the sluices were to be 
opened ; and when the water was actually seen ad- 
vancing down the bed of the dried-up river, the shouts, 
the firing of guns, the screams of the women, the darting 
off of messengers bearing the news in every direction, 
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made a deep impression on all who saw it. 


They felt 
that a great work had heen done, a great benefit conferred, 
But I feel also that under British rule this benefit ought 
to have been conferred thirty years ago upon a people so 
capable of appreciating it. Indeed, knowing what I now 
know of the history of the Eastern Province, I hold that 
what the Government is doing in 1859 is simply the pay- 
ment of a debt incurred by our rash interference with a 
people of whose habits and wants we knew nothing. 
This error is now in part repaired, 44,000 acres ot land 
are already under paddy cultivation, and I see reason to 
believe that the amount will be not less than 60.000 
acres in 1861, when the irrigation works have obtained 
their full development. But this will require constant 
attention on the part of the Government and of its local 
representative. The maintenance of the syste: must 
never be lost sight of, and should unforeseen demands for 
assistance arise they must be met liberally and promptly.” 
The words of so successful a governor have not been 
forgotten. The present governor, Sir William Gregory, 
has devoted all his energies to the carrving out of what 
was so well begun. The survey and engineering staff of 
the colony has been considerably increased, and the 
restoration of nearly the whole of the ancient irrigation 
works, besides the creation of new ones, may now be 
considered to be only a question of time. 

R. ABBAY 


NOTES 


THE Zimes devoted a leading article last Thursday to Mr. 
Forster's remarkable speech at Bradford, in which he attempted 
to indicate the latest ideal of what elementary schools and univer- 
sities ought to be. The 77mes’ summary of the points of Mr. 
Forster’s address is very satisfactory. ‘‘ Mr. Forster's notion of 
a public elementary school is very unlike that which has been 
commonly entertained. The school is to be for the benefit of all 
classes. All subjects are to be taught at it, with no other limita- 
tion than such as may be imposed by the wants or capacity of 
the scholars, The secondary school is to supplement the teach- 
ing of the primary school, and to do for boys of a more advanced 
age the same sort of work which the primary schoo) has done for 
them up to the age of thirteen or fonrteen. That science should 
be introdnced as a regular part of the school course its, in Mr. 
Forster’s opinion, most desirable. History and geography he 
considers, indeed, as of even greater importance than science, 
bu he places the claims of science above those of grammar, and 
seemingly above those of the study of language in any form, [He 
is very hopeful that the older universities will consent to model 
themselves on the plan he suggests, and to grant degrees for 
science without insisting on Greek and Latin in addition to it. 
If they will not do this, or if they are very long about it, he will 
look to younger bodies, untrammelled with literary traditions, to 
take their place in this matter. What Oxford and Cambridge 
may refuse, Manchester and Leeds will make no difficnity in 
granting, and a combined university for the North of England is 
to be set up accordingly and invested with the necessary powers.” 
The 7ies does not seem to know very well its own mind on the 
subject referred to by Mr. Forster. It clings to the old ways, 
and virtually confesses that the new ways are as indispensable as 
the old, that some knowledge of science is now indispensable to 
all. Mr, Forster declares we have no right to erect Board 
Schools and compel children to attend them, only to give them 
a smattering of the three R’s. The purpose of these schools— 
which he, with many others, thinks ought to be open to all 
classes, and afford an elementary education which would be con- 
sidered adequate by any class—is to fit the cbildren who attend 
them to make a fair start in life, and in this scientific age, as 
the Zi#zes virtually admits, no one can be said to have a fair start 
if he be ignorant of at least some of the reSults of science. Mr. 
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Forster rightly believes that science affords at least as good a 
mental discipline as the study of languages as the latter is carried 
on at our schools and universities ; and indeed, there need be no 
dispute on the matter as there now exists abundance of material 
for comparing the mental power of the scientific man with that 
of the pure literary man. We need scarcely repeat the argument 
that to omit science from education either in the school or uni- 
versity, is to leave at least one half of the mind untrained, and that 
too in more respects than one, the most important half. In the 
issue of the Zzes that contains the leader referred to, it is re- 
ported that the School Board for London is to move Government 
to establish one or more secondary schools in each School Board 
district, to which such children may be transferred us prove an 
aptitude for carrying their studies further. Thus so experienced 
a body as the London Schoo! Board are driven to the conclusion 
that elementary education as at present conducted is an inadequate 
provision for the wants of our youth. It is simply a question of 
time, and a very short time too, the introduction of science into 
schools of all grades. The old universities have been driven to 
it, and even Mr. Forster is struck with their modern liberality, 


THE French Geological Society has appointed a large com- 
mittee of organisation in connection with the International 
Geological Congress to be held in Paris in 1575, the plan 
of which we described in vol. xv. p. 87. The president 
of the committee is Prof. Ed. Iebert, and the secretary 
Dr. Jannettaz. We trust that English geology will be well 
represented at this congress, At the recent meetiog of the 
American Association Prof. Sterry Hunt presented the report of 
the general committee of the proposed congress. A circular in 
English, French, and German, had been sent by the secretary to 
the principal scientific societies and academies, as well as to the 
workers in geology throughout the world. The response to this 
invitation has been most gratifying. The Geological Society of 
Fiance has formally recoguised the great importance of the 
objects proposed, and promised its hearty co-operation, Spanish 
and Italian geologists have translated and published the circular 
in their respective languages, and have communicated to the 
secretary their strong approval of the plan. The Geological 
Society of London and the Geological Survey of Great Britain 
have also formally signified their approval of the objects, and 
the co-operation of Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Austro- 
Hungary is promised. It is to be regretted that Germany has 
declined to take a part in the International Exhibition of 1578, 
but it is hoped that this will not prevent her geologists from 
joining in the proposed congress, The director of the Geological 
Survey of Japan promises to take a part in the work, and the 
same assurance comes frorn Brazil, where the circular has been 
translated into Portuguese. Chili and Mexico have also re- 
sponded, and promise an ample representation of their geology 
at Paris next year ; while Canada, both through her Geological 
Survey and in the person of Dr. Dawson, will probably be 
represented, The Government of the United States has as yet 
failed to accept the invitation of France to take part in the 
Exhibition of 1878, so that American geologists are not certain 
that they will be able to participate in the International 
Geological Exhibition, In any event it is probable that several 
members of the American committee will be present at the pro- 
posed Geological Congress. It is recommended by the Standing 
Committee of the Association that in addition to the names of 
Prof. J. P. Lesley, of Philadelphia, and Prof, A. C. Ramsey, 


Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, already — 


added to the International Committee, the presidents for the 
time heing of the Geological Societies of France, of London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, of Berlin, of Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, and of the Imperial Geological Institute of Vienna, 
be invited to form part of the committee. 


THE subscription list for the Liebig Memorials is now closed. 


For that at Munich, 5,750/, has been subscribed, and for that 
at Giessen, 1,200/, 


Dr. IIERMANN KARSTEN, Professor of Mathematics and 
Mineralogy in the University of Rostock, died on August 26. 


Ir may interest mathematical readers to know that the lecture 
given by Prof. Voss, of Darmstadt, on the occasion of the Gauss 
centenary, has been published by Bergstraesser of Darmstadt. 


Dr. WERNER SIEMENS has contributed to the ational 
Zeitung some very interesting notes on the history of the torpedo, 
Dr. Siemens maintains that the first idea of protecting navigable 
waters by means of sinking mines is due to C. Hemly, Professor 
of Chemistry at Kiel, along with whom he laid the first sub- 
marine mines in Kiel Bay, during the Schleswig-Holstein war. 
The service of Prof. Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, who was not 
aware of the earlier works at Kiel, consisted in the introduction 
of contact-torpedoes, and the application of the name torpedo to 
submarine mines. 


M. Faye, who is a candidate for the post vacant by the death 
of M. Leverrier, is a Government candidate at the present 
election, 


PREPARATIONS are being actively made for Prof. Nordens- 
kjéld’s voyage along the north coast of Europe and Asia, and out 
by Behring’s Straits, which even|in summer are by no meaus free 
of drift ice. Already a steamer, the }¢ga, has been purchased 
for the expedition. The greater part of the cost of the under: 
taking will be defrayed by Mr. Dickson of Gothenburg, King 
Oscar of Sweden being also a contributor to a considerable 
amount. 


A Paris telegram states that Capt. Wiggins’s vessel, the 
Thames, after wintering at Jenissei, grounded at the mouth of 
the river on starting, and has not yet been floated, though its 
cargo was thrown overboard, including, it is feared, the collec- 
tion of Mr. Seebohm, the English naturalist, who was a 
passenger. 

Ir is stated that it is the intention of Sir Allen Young to have 
the Pandora refitted, with a view to another start for the Arctic 
regions next spring. Sir Allen will most probably try the Spitz- 
bergen route in preference to Smith’s Sound. Should Sir Allen 
decide on carrying out his views, the Pandora will be fitted with 
a hurricane deck over her spar deck, and undergo a variety of 
alterations which the great experience of her owner has shown 
to be necessary. 


Mr. Barciay, a naval officer recently arrived in South 
Australia, has been engaged to take charge of a party about to 
explore the country from Alice Springs, on the telegraph line, 
towards Queensland, 


On October 2nd, the Annual Conversasione of the Chester 
Society of Natural Science was held in the Town Hall of that 
city. The objects exhibited were of great interest, illustrating 
the work of the members in examining the natural history, 
geology, and botany of the Society’s district, and were well 
appreciated by a very numerous gathering. During the evening 
a bust, executed by Mr. Belt, of the late Canon Kingsley, was 
unveiled by the Dean, who announced the conditions under 
which a ‘* Kingsley Memorial” prize and medal are offered 
annually to residents in the Society’s district for research into the 
botany, geology, and natural history of the area in question, 
these subjects being taken in rotation, There can be no doubt 
a stimulus will be given by these prizes to original and local 
research, which will be the means of not only increasing the 
taste for natural science in the district, but of yielding results of 
real scientific value. 


THE observatory on the Pic du Midi, France, has been con- 
nected with Bagnéres by an electric telegraph, and Gen, 
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Nansouty has resumed his former post with the power of sending 
warnings to the lowlands. The telegraphic Nne from Bagnéres 
to the Pic is 28,o00 metres long; the altitude of the Tic Is 
2,866 metres, and of Bagnéres about 550; consequently, the 
difference of altitude exceeds 2,300 metres. The laying of the 
telegraph was a very difficult operation, and a portion of the 
wire has been placed underground. A number of lightning- 
conductors have been established for protection, and the 
extremity of the line has been immersed in the lake of Oncet at 
a smali distance from the final slope. Warnings and regular 
observations will not be sent to the intemmational head office at 
the observatory, until a final decision has been made as to 
Leverrier’s successor and the organisation of French meteorology. 
Great efforts are being made by the Meteorological Society to 
establish a special meteorological office. 


BuNsEN’s ‘‘Gasometrische Methoden” have appeared in a 
sccond revised and enlarged edition, 


THERE was a severe earthquake shock at Geneva on Monday 
morning. Clocks were stopped, bells were rang, buildings 
cracked, and the English and Russian churches were rather 
shaken. No great damage wasdone, The shock extended to 
Berne, Mulhouse, and Malesina in North Italy, 


THE meeting of the Sanitary Congress at Leamington last 
week was decidedly successful so far as the value and appropriate- 
ness of the papers read are concerned, and we hope that sub- 
stantial practical results will soon follow. A very interesting 
paper was read by Surgeon-Major De Chaumont on the effects 
of climate upon health. IJis conclusions were :—(1) That with 
proper hygienic precautions there is hardly a place on the earth 
where man may not enjoy good health, and that where this is 
not found possible it is from the existence of malaria ; (2) that, 
admitting this much, there are, hawever, still differences existing 
which render residence in certain climates more desirable than in 
others, as most conducing to the fullest health and vigour ; (3) 
that the possibility of acclimatisation has been greatly exaggerated, 
but that there still remains a residuum of truth in the idea; (4) 
that there is still a certain importance to be attached to the 
climatic treatment of disease, although the particular factor or 
factors that produce the influence are still involved in much 
obscurity. 


THE Prefect of the Seine has issued a decree forbidding bakers 
and pastrycooks to burn in their ovens wood which had been 
painted or impregnated with any metallic salt. This measure has 
been taken in conformity with the advice of the Council of 
Ilygiene, which is said to be giving other signs of its renewed 
life and activity. 


M. Gaston TISSANDIER and his brother have madean ascent 
from Giffard’s aéronautical gas-works, for the purpose of collecting 
the dust floating in the atmosphere. The method {employed has 
been to condense the moisture of the air and analyse the water 
and ice thus obtained with a microscope. 


Tux English price of the Zxternational Review has been 
reduced from 4s. 6d, to half-a-crown. This is presumably done 
to bring it on a level with the Comtemporary and Nineteenth 
Century in price as well as in general aim. 


THE Gentleman's Magazine for October contains an account, 
with a map, of the missionary colony, Livingstonia, on Lake 
Nyassa, by Mr. F. A. Edwards. 


THE members of the Woolhope Club, struck with the absence 
of any good illustrated English work on the apple and pear, 
have decided to publish a ‘‘ Pomona,” in which a carefully- 
coloured illustration will be given of all the best varieties of 
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apples and pears grown in Iferefordshire—and therefore in 
England—so as to call the special attention of all fruit-growers 
to thase varieties which are most worthy of cultivation. Every 
apple or pear described will ,have its outline and coloured repre- 
sentation, whilst the descriptive Ictterpress and general produc- 
tion of the work will be under the supervision of Robert Hogg, 
LL.D., F.L.S., &c., &c. The Woolhope Club proposes to 
publish the ‘‘Tlerefordshire Pomona” in annual parts, of full 
quarto size, one at the close of each year. Each part will consis 
of six or more coloured plates, according to the amount of annua 
subscriptions received. The Club guarantees the publication of 
the first part at the close of the present year, 1877, and it will 
contain an introductory paper on ‘‘ The Early llistory of the 
Apple and Pear,” and also one on the “‘ Life of Thomas Andrew 
Knight,” president of the Royal Horticultural Society, ‘‘and 
his Work in the Orchard.” 


IN a new form of the Sprengel air-pump described in a paper 
at the British Association by C. 11. Stearn and J. W. Swan, the 
mercury reservoirs at the top and battom of the pump are closed 
so that the external atmosphere exerts no pressure on the surface 
of the mercury contained within them. In consequence of this 
the fall-tube may be much shortened while the efficiency of the 
instrument is retained. At the commencement of the exhaustion 
of a recelver the mercury supply reservoir is filled to the top and 
closed by a stopper ; a small exhausting syringe attached to the 
reservoir at the bottom of the fall-tube is then set in action, 
which removes a considerable portion of the air from the receiver 
to be exhausted, and also very much reduces the pressure on the 
mercury in the lower reservoir ; the flow of mercury through the 
pump rapidly completes the exhaustion. A small vacuum tube 
with aluminium wires a quarter of an inch apart was exhausted 
in twelve minutes to such an extent that an induction coil giving 
sparks half an inch long in air failed to produce the faintest 
luminosity, the fall-tube of the pump being only nine or ten 
inches long. 


AT one of this year’s meetings of the Dresden Naturalists’ 
Society ‘‘ Isis,” ITerr Schuster read an interesting extract from a 
chronicle of the town of Meissen, dating from the ycar 1590, and 
written by Peter Albinus, in which the mines in the environs of 
Melssen are described. Amongst the safzra/ products of the dis- 
trict the author mentions the numerous vases and urns which were 
frequently excavated, and were superstitiously believed to have 
grown in the ground. People at that time believed them to be 
inhabited by dwarfs, and that when winter approached they 
sank down deeper into the earth; while in spring, and par- 
ticularly in May, they again rose to the surface, and thus formed 
a flat little cone ahove themselves. Although Albinus himself 
thinks this belief rather too coarse, and ventures his opinion that 
the objects in question are artificial—thus showing that already 
three hundred years ago the interest in these remains of pre- 
historic times was a vivid one—it is to be regretted that the super- 
stition we have mentioned has even up to this day not yet died 
out entirely, since a great part of the uneducated masses in 
Saxony are still of the same opinion with regard to the vases 
aud urns, 


AT another meeting of the same society some interesting 
statistical data were given showing the total quantities of the 
various products obtained from a single Saxon mine, the //ii- 
melfahrt Fundgrube, near Freiberg, since its opening in the 
year 1524. This mine up to the end of 1875 had yielded about 
535 tons of silver, 54,125 tons of lead, 1,785 tons of copper, 
13,585 tons of sulphur, 2,175 tons of arsenic, and nearly the 
same quantity of zinc, 


A THIRD note of interest read at a meeting of the same 
society was by Herr L. H. Zeitteles, and treated of the prehis- 
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torical ancestors of our common house-dog. The author, who 
studied the subject for eleven years, arrived at the conclusion that 
neither wolves nor foxes had any part in the phylogeny ot the 
dog, but that jackals and the so-called Indian wolf, Canis 
palhpes, Sykes, were the original ancestors of Canis familiaris, 


THE first volume of the Anna/s of the Royal Belgian Museum 
of Natural Ilistory contains the first part of Van Beneden’s work, 
‘* Description des Ossements fossiles des environs d’Anvers,” 
which deals with the Pinnipeds, and is illustrated by fourteen 
engraved plates. 


THE additicns to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Grivet Monkey (Cercopithecus griseo-viridis) 
from West Africa, presented by Mr. R. Dudgeon ; a Lion (Feds 
deo) from Persia, presented by Mr. F. Pollock ; a Common Seal 
(Phoca citulina) from the British seas, presented by Mr. G, 
Mellin; a Great Kangaroo (JJacrofus giganteus) from New 
South Wales, presented by Mr. T. Phillips ; a Collared Peccary 
(Dicotyles tajagu) from South America, presented by Mrs. E, J. 
Barrett ; two Emus (Dromeus nove-hollandia) from Australia, pre- 
sented by Lord Francis Conyngham, M.P., F.Z.S. ; two Peregrine 
Falcons (Falco ferigrinus), European, presented by Mr. Darill 
Stephens; a Black-headed Partridge (Caccabis melanocephala) 
from Hedgar, a Hyacinthine Porphyris (Porphyrio hyacinthinus) 
from Mesopotamia, presented by Capt. Burke, S.S. Arcot; a 
Vervet Monkey (Cercopithecus lalandii) from South Africa, 
an Arabian Gazelle (Gased/a arabica) from Arabia, deposited. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE 


N the last number of the American Fournal Mr. Charles 
Wachsmuth continues his notes on the internal and external 
structure of palozoic corals, and discusses the construction of 
the summit and its value in classification. THe believes that 
while the construction of the ventral disc or actinal side of the 
calyx has not received the attention it deserves, it affords a clear 
and important distinction between recent aud ancient crinoids. 
Commenting on Roemer’s classification of ‘‘the tre crinoids 
which are supported by an articulated or jointed column ” given 
in Lethea geognostica, 1855, Mr. Wachsmuth says he expects from a 
dissection of Syzéathocrinus that in other of the Cupressocrinide 
the central opening was closed, and that the consolidating 
plates were futher overlaid with plates forming the floor of a 
passage in connection with the arm furrows and visceral cavity. 
In speaking of the Cyathocrinidz he refers to the covering of 
Cyathocrinns, as throwing light on the summit structure of other 
genera, and remarks: ‘‘It is worthy of note that the Cyatho- 
crinidz, in the structure of their vault, bear closer resemblance 
to the recent crinoids than almost any other group, and seem to 
hold an intermediate position between modern and palozoic 
types. The Cupressocrinide and Cyathocrinide thns fall 
naturally into a group by themselves, having the vault sup- 
ported by consolidating plates and covered by an immovable 
arch of small plates.” In the Taxocrinidsee Mr. Wachsmuth 
has found that there are solid plates, though they have been 
before described as covered by some soft material. Among 
the spheroid, which range from the silurian to the subcarbo- 
niferous, the summit is found well preserved in most genera. 
Pesides details of obsevations some generalisations are added. 
“Closely related as the recent crinoids are to their palzozoic 
ancestors in some points, the solid vault of the latter cannot in 
the remotest degree be horologised with the soft peristome of the 
former.” Many facts tend to prove that the palxozoic crinoids 
embracing thercin all true crinoids in which the actinal side is 
closed, represent the young stage of growth of living types. 
They form a distinct group of crinoids, and it is proposed to call 
these paleocrinoidex. 

Prof. Draper advocates the use of the cylinders of zirconia for the 
oxyhydrogen light in such cases as the employment of the micro- 
scope to throw objects on a screen for lecturedemonstrations. A 
high brilliancy with the least variability in the light, and a fixity of 
its position in the optical axis of the apparatus, are needed for 


success. Prof. Draper gives his reasons for believing that the 
oxy-zirconium light fulfils all requirements better than any other 
known light. ‘‘It has the intrinsic brilliancy, the invariable 
brilliancy, the fixity of position In the optical axis of the appa- 
ratus, and it does not volatilise under the heat employed. The 
condensing lenses remain free from deposit, and after the light 
is once adjusted the experimenter can carry on his demonstra- 
tions without the distraction of his attention that attends the use 
of the other lights.’ He gives direction for the preparation of 
zirconium oxide, and for the preparation of the cylinders. 

Mrs. M. S. Cheney and Mrs. Ellen 5. Richards, dating from 
the women’s laboratory, Massachusetts Institute, describe a new 
and ready method for the estimation‘of nickel in pyrrohotites and 
mattes. 

Prof. J. D. Dana is publishing his conclusions as to the rela- 
tions of Vermont and Berkshire geology, and Ed. S. Dana has 
recently described garnets from the trap of New Haven. 

Mr. G. B. Grinnell, who has devoted attention to the annelids 
of the Cincinnati group, describes a new genus from the Lower 
Silurian. They have hitherto been inferred from their trails, and 
the hard chitinous parts now found do not seem to belong to 
any recognised genus. 

Mr. Joseph Le Conte, criticising Dr. Hermann’s paper on 
‘©The Passage of Luminous Pencils obliquely through Lenses 
and ona Related Property of the Crystalline Lens of the Human 
Eye,” points out that the periscopic structure of the lens is 
useless, because periscope perception of the retina is wanting. It 
must be regarded as an example of a structure which has outlived 
its usefulness. 

Prof. O. C. Marsh (in the Appendix to the September 
number of the American Fournal) describes new fossll mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and fishes, from the Rocky Mountain region. 
Among the mammals are two miocene edentates, the first de- 
tected in the country, and a third species from the lower pliocene. 
The names of the new species are Alorofus distins, Moropus 
senex, Moropus eatus, Amynodon (gen.), Tapiravus rarus, Bison 
fJerox, Allomys nitens, Graculavus lentus (a bird the size of a 
duck), Diplosaurus felix, Crocoditus solaris, Nanosaurus agilis 
(a dinosaur no larger than a cat), Vanosaurus victor, Apatodox 
mirus, Heliobatus radians. 


We have already referred to an important exploration of the 
natural history and ethnology of the West Indies, now in course 
of prosecution by Frederick A. Ober, under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Some interesting collections of speci- 
mens have already heen received at Washington from Mr. Ober, 
embracing particnlarly a series of the birds of the island of 
Dominica, including several species new to science, and others 
of excessive rarity. Among the latter is a hnge parrot, one of 
the largest of its genus. The latest advices from Mr. Ober are 
dated Antigua, August 6. Ile was then about proceeding to St. 
Kitts, and thence through the chain of English islands to 
Granada, including the Dutch islands of Saba and Enstatius. 
The region to be explored by him extends over six degrees 
of latitude, and will occupy him at least two years. Not 
the least important results of Mr. Ober’s work have been 
the studies made during a long residence among the Carib tribe 
of Dominica, He has been able to secure numerous photographs 
of this little-known people, and many illustrations of their 
manners and customs, all of which will be hereafter the subject 
of a popular article for some one of our leading journals, 


The Kansas University scientific expedition of 1877 has found 
a number of a very rare species of beetle of the genus Amdély- 
chila, the acquisition of which has long been an object by 
collectors of coleoptera. For the purpose of securing funds to 
defray the expenses of their explorations, the authorities of the 
universlty offer specimens for sale at a moderate price. 


A precious limestone has been found at Tehachepa, Kern 
County, California, which is said to be identical with the 
‘“giallo antico ” (ancient yellow) marble of Italy. The latter is 
highly prized by antiquarians, as the location of the quarry from 
which it was procured has been unknown for several centuries, 
The California stone is described as white with’ amber-coloured 
veins, A specimen has heen presented to the State Geological 
Society, 


Mr. Edward Bicknell, a gentleman well known among 
American microscopists, died on March 19, at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, at the age of forty-seven. Originally a resident of 
Salem, he joined the scientific corps of workers at the Mnsenm 
of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, with which he was 
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connected until the death of Prof. Agassiz. His sections of 
shells and rocks were of extraordinary beauty, and he was also 
specially skilled in the preparation of injected objects. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Oxrorp.—The Oxford University Commissioners will sit for 
a fortnight at Oxford, from the 22nd of this month. They will 
occupy rooms at the Clarendon Hotel, the University being 
unable to place sufficient accommodation at their disposal. It is 
understood that evidence will be received during this sitting as 
to the requirements of the University. The -cademy states that 
it is rumoured that the Oxford University Commissioners propose 
to devote the first year to taking evidence ; they will then lay 
down principles, and, lastly, will receive and adjudicate upon the 
schemes of the various colleges. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Mr, William James Sell, B.A., Scholar of 
Christ’s College, has been appointed joint demonstrator of 
Chemistry in the University in conjunction with Mr, Hicks. 

Mr. J. Aiken, of Liverpool, who a few years ago gave a dona- 
tion of 1,000/, to the Association for the lligher Education of 
Women at Cambridge, has signified his intention of placing at the 
disposal of the Association an exhibition of 30/. for two years. 

MANCHESTER.—The session of the Owens College was opened 
on Tuesday, the 2nd inst., with an introductory address by Prof. 
Williamson, F.R.S., on the present aspect of the evolution 
theory. So far as can yet be judged the attendance of students 
promises to be very good during the session. 

IRELAND.—The thirteenth annual meeting of the Convocation 
of the Queen’s University in Ireland was held on October 5 in 
Dublin Castle, under the presidency of Sir Dominic Corrigan, 
Vice-Chancellor. The annual report referred to the great necessity 
that now was manifested for the supply of central buildings for 
the University in the Irish metropolis. The report was unani- 
mously adopted, and it was urged by the speakers that a repre- 
sentation should be made to the Government for a grant in aid 
of the erection of necessary buildings. A motion in favour of the 
admission of women as medical students to the colleges of the 
University was lost. 

GLascow.—It is stated that Dr. Cleland, of Galway, has been 
appointed to the Chair of Anatomy in Glasgow University, 
recently vacated by Dr. Allen Thomson. 

Mr. A. Orr Ewing, M.P. for Dumbartonshire, has announced 
his attention of founding, in connection with the Glasgow Uni- 
versity, four bursaries of 257. per annum each, tenable for four 
years. Mr. Orr Ewing expressly declares this to be an experi- 
ment to test the working and results of the bursary system before 
resolving upon a permanent endowment. ‘To this end he has 
decided to place the sum of 1,600/, payable in seven annual 
instalments, at the disposal of the Senatus. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
PARIS 


Academy of Sciences, October 1.—M. Peligot in the chair. 
—The following papers were read :—On the order of appearance 
of the first vessels in the shoots of Lysimachia and of Ruta, by 
M. Trécul.—Reply to M. Angot’s last note en the system of 
winds in the region of the Algerian chotts, by M. Roudaire.— 
Boric acid; methods of investigation ; origin and mode of for- 
mation, by M. Dieulafait. ter alia, he considers (in oppo- 
sitlon to some high authorities) that the boric acid and accom- 
panying substances in the /agoni of Tuscany and in analogous 
beds, are (with exception of the carbonic acid) products exclu- 
sively sedimentary, their mode of formation being fully explained 
from a study of the mother-waters of salt-marshes. It is un- 
necessary to call in any volcanic action. Boric acid seems to 
have existed in seas from the earliest ages, and to have been de- 
posited wherever portions of sea got separated under suitable con- 
ditions. This occurred on an immense scale at two epochs widely 
apart, viz., in the trias, and at a certain horizon of the tertiary 
formation. It is in the Zest mother-waters of salt-marshes that boric 
acids concentrated.— Employment of pyritousearths for treatment 
of phylloxerised vines, by M. Dufresnoy.—lIntegrals of oblique 
developers of any order, by Abbé Aoust.—Discovery of oxygen 
in the sun, and new theory of the solar spectrum, by Prof, 
Draper.—Note on the magnetisation of tubes of steel, by M. 
Gaugain. Ifa neutral cylindrical bar of steel, at ordinary tem- 
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perature, be introduced into a magnetised tube of steel and with- 
drawn after a few seconds, it will be found weakly magnetised in 
the same sense as the tnbe. But if, after insertion, the system 
be heated with a lamp to about 300 deg., allowed to cool, and 
the core then drawn from the tube, the tube will be found to 
have lost a large part of its original magnetl:m, and the core to 
have taken an inverse magnetism.—On the exact measurement 
of the heat of solution of sulphuric acid in water, by M. Croulle- 
bois. The hitherto divergent results are attributed to a fact 
observed by M. Kirchhoff, viz., that the thermal effect is inti- 
mately connected with the tension of aqueous vapours emitted by 
the solution, and consequently with the temperature. Taking 
this into account the author gives a table of calories corre- 
sponding to different temperatures from 10° to 24°.— Continua- 
tion of researches on the effects of electric currents of high 
tension, and their analogies to natural phenomena, by M. Plante. 
This relates to effects had on placing the positive electrode of a 
battery of 800 secondary couples in distilled water, and bringing 
the negative platinum wire near the surface, a column of water 
having been inserted in the circuit to obviate fusion. A small 
globe of fire appears, taking an ovoid form when the electrode 
is raised a litile, while a number of blue luminous points in concen- 
tric circles are seen at the surface of the water. Rays presently 
start from the centre and join the points ; they go into gyration 
in one direction or the other, and describe spirals ; sometimes 
they disappear on one side. Lastly, with increased velocity of 
gyration, all vanish, and only the blue concentric rings are left. 
The experiment bears on the formation of globular light- 
ning.—Some new researches on the metal davyum, by M. 
Kern. New researches on the density confirm the former. 
From preliminary experiments the equlvalent is shown to 
be greater than 100, and probably near &50-154.—New 
modes of formation of oxide of ethylene, by M. Greene.— 
Note on the wire-drawing of platinum, by M. Gaiffe. He has 
got stronger fine wire by excluding atmospheric dust more com- 
pletely.—On the fecundation of echinoderms (continued), by M. 
Fo].—Metamorphoses of cantharides (Camtharis vesicatoria), by 
M. Lichtenstein.—On the mutua] antagonism of atropine and 
muscarine, by M. Prevost. He asserts (contrary to some) that 
large doses of muscarine will produce toxical effects in animals 
previously atropinised.—Trajectory of the bolide of June 14, 
1877, by M. Gruey.—Meteorological observations in a balloon, 
by MM. Tissandier. They found a layer of air 400 m, thick, 
at a height of 400 m., moving pretty rapidly between two other 
layers almost motionless; a rare phenomenon.—On a halo 
observed at Brest on August 31, 1877, by M. Salicis.—Reflec- 
tions on the meteorological works of M. Brault, by M. Buys- 
Ballot. 
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AHUNLEY’S “ANATOMY OF INVERTEBRATED 
ANIMALS” 


A Manual of the Anatomy of {nvertebratcd Animals. 
By Thomas H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. (London : 
Churchill, 1877.) 


N the year 1871 Prof. Huxley published a Manual of 
the Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals as the first part 
of a treatise on Comparative Anatomy. By the publica- 
tion during the present autumn of the work now about to 
be noticed, he has fulfilled his undertaking to produce a 
treatise for students on this extensive and complex branch 
of anatomical inquiry. As might be expected from the 
author’s well-won reputation, not only as a philosophical 
thinker and scientific observer, but as extensively read in 
the literature of his subject, the work is one which, in 
proportion to its size, furnishes the student with the most 
compact account of the present aspect of the science of 
comparative anatomy in the English language. 

In writing a work on comparative anatomy, two modes 
of arranging and classifying the multitude of facts that 
are to be considered may be pursued by an author. In 
the one, which may be called the anatomico-physiological 
method, he may take as the basis of his arrangement the 
several organs found in the animal body, and may trace 
out the various modifications exhibited by each organ in 
different animals. This plan has been pursued in the 
well-known systematic treatises of Cuvier, Meckel, and 
Milne-Edwards. In the other, or zoological method, 
animals are grouped in “ natural orders” according toa 
taxonomic system, and the anatomical characters of the 
animals belonging to each of these orders are described 
and compared with each other. Siebold, Stannius, Owen, 
and Gegenbaur adopted this mode of arrangement, and 
a somewhat similar plan has been carried out by the 
author of the work before us. 

Although the anatomico-physiological method is not 
without its advantages to a particular class of readers, yet 
the zoological basis of arrangement is, we think, more 
generally useful, as it enables the reader to acquire by the 
perusal of a single chapter, a knowledye of the anatomy 
of a given natural order of animals, instead of having to 
pick out from a number of different chapters the vatious 
facts bearing on their structure. 

In carrying out this plan Prof. Huxley has selected for 
special and more elaborate description a characteristic 
specimen of each gronp or order, whilst the other 
members of the same group or order are either only 
incidentally alluded to, or merely the chief features of 
difference between them and the selected specimen are 
pointed out. For a student’s book this is unquestionably 
the most suitable plan, as it gives him the means of 
perusing, within the compass of a moderate-sized volume, 
a carefully drawn-up account of well-marked examples of 
the various orders, without confusing him with a multi- 
tude of subordinate facts which it would be difficult to 
keep in mind, whilst it facilitates practical study by 
supplying a somewhat full description of individual forms. 
In addition to the description of adult forms much infor- 
mation is also communicated on the development of the 
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animals described, and the facts of embryology are made 
to throw much valuable light on the details of structure. 

To the general reader the most interesting sections of 
the book are the introduction and the first and last chap- 
ters, The introduction commences by pointing out that 
the distinctive properties of living matter are due to its 
chemical composition, to its universal disintegration and 
waste by oxidation, and its concomitant reintegration by 
the intus-susception of new matter, and to its tendency to 
undergo cyclical changes. A number of interesting ex- 
amples are then given of the dependence of all the activi- 
ties of living matter upon moisture, and upon heat 
within a limited range of temperature. The arguments 
which have been advanced in favour of the origin 
of living from non-living matter, or abiogenesis, as 
it is now termed, are then considered. The conclu- 
sion is come to that there is no ground for assuming, 
as is done by the supporters of the hypothesis of 
abiogenesis, that all living matter is killed at some given 
temperature—between 104° and 208° F., so that the evi- 
dence addnced in its favour, from the experiments where 
organic infusions have been subjected to this high tem- 
perature, is logically insufficient to furnish proof of its 
occurrence. Prof. Huxley abides, therefore, by the 
opinion expressed in his well-known Liverpool Address 
to the British Association on this subject. There is no 
necessary connection as has sometimes been assumed 
between the theory of evolution and a belief in the 
occurrence of abiogenesis as a mode of origin of living 
things at the present day. Life must at one time have 
been breathed into non-living matter, but there is nothing 
to show that existing organisms, or those occurring in 
any recorded epoch of geological time, have had any 
other origin than from pre-existing forms of life. 

It has been assumed by many writers that the deve- 
lopmental changes, which an organism passes through 
during its embryonic existence, furnish a key to decipher 
the full pedigree of the organism and proclaim its family 
history. So keenly has this branch of biological specu- 
lation or phylogeny, as it is termed, been followed out by 
some naturalists, that they have based their systems of 
classification on the supposed ancestral history of 
animals. We are glad to find that Prof. Huxley inter- 
poses some wise words of caution on this matter. The 
reconstruction of the pedigree of a group from the de- 
velopmental history of its existing members is, he says, 
fraught with difficulties. And again, of the numerous 
phylogenic hypotheses which have of late come into 
existence, few have any other significance than as 
suggesting new lines of investigation ; in the absence of 
any adequate paleontological history of the 7xverlebrata, 
any attempt to construct their phylogeny must be mere 
speculation. It is to be hoped that this protest against 
the fanciful hypotheses of some phylogenists, a protest 
which might have been unheeded if it had emanated 
from an opponent of the doctrine of evolution, may, seeing 
that it comes from him, who by the lucidity, vigour, and 
logical power of his writings, has, next to the illustrious 
Darwin, done more to gain credence for the doctrine, 
than any other writer, check the tendency to hasty 
speculation in this direction, in which some naturalists 
have of late indulged. 

Had space permitted we should have liked to have 
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given a sketch of the groups or natural orders in which 
Prof, Huxley arranges the /xvertebrata, the classifica- 
tion of which is surrounded with so many difficulties, that 
scarcely any two writers on classification adopt the same 
taxonomic system. Prof. Huxley does not look upon 
the arrangement he has adopted as more than temporary, 
as our knowledge of the anatomy and development of the 
Invertebrata is increasing with such prodigious rapidity 
that the views of taxonomists in regard to the proper 
manner of expressing that knowledge by classification 
are undergoing, and for some time to come are likely 
to undergo, incessant modifications, 

We heartily commend this book to all students of Com- 
parative Anatomy. 


EVERETT'S “ TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS” 
Elementary Text-Book of Physics, By J. D. Everett, 

M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philo- 

sophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast. (Glasgow: 

Blackie, 1877.) 

N the preface to this book the author says: “It is 

primarily intended as a text-book for elementary 
classes of Physics. It aims at presenting, in brief space, 
those portions of theoretical physics which are most 
essential as a foundation for subsequent advances, while 
at the same time most fitted for exercising the learner in 
logical and consecutive thought. It does not give minute 
directions for manipulation, but, avoiding details as much 
as possible, presents a connected outline of the main points 
of theory. . . . The aim must be not so much to teach 
them [the bulk of the boys in our public schools] many 
facts, as to teach them rightly to connect a few great 
facts together... . The book is not intended to super- 
sede oral instruction, but rather to create a demand 
for amplification and illustration such as the teacher 
will supply.” 

Judged from this point of view the text-book must 
receive almost unqualified praise, The different divisions 
of the boak treat respectively of the subjects, dynamics 
(in its modern acceptation), hydrostatics, heat, light, 
sound, and clectricity including magnetism, and in each 
division the author explains the leading facts in clear, 
concise, and accurate language. What mathematics is 
introduced is of the simplest possible kind, and need not 
prevent the veriest tyra in geometry and algebra, provided 
he is possessed of ordinary intelligence, from reading and 
understanding the book from beginning to end. The 
definitions are, as a rule, very exact, and the explanation 
of the units, as might have been expected from the author 
of the pamphlet, the “ centimetre-gramme-second system 
of units” is singularly precise. Add to this that the 
diagrams are numerous, and, which is of rare occurrence 
in an English text-book, of unusual excellence, and that 
each division is followed by a collection of examples 
(except the last, which apparently has not been thought 
wort 1y of the honour) at once good and easy, and enough 
has been said to show that the text-book is one with many 
merits. 

It has its demerits too, and if we dwell longer on them 
it is only in the hope that a truly excellent manual may 
be rendered still more excellent in a second edition. Why 
does the author make not the slightest mention of 
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Newton’s laws of motion, although all the statements 
made in them are asserted, but in such a casual off-hand 
sort of way that the student wonders what is the evidence 
for such important statements? For example, in Art. 9 
it is said “If a body with a movement of translation 
(unaccompanied by rotation) is acted on cither by no 
forces or by balancing forces, it continues to move with 
uniform velocity in a straight course.” This assertion is 
introduced by no explanation, neither is it follawed by 
any remark or illustration. The same thing may be said, 
and even more forcibly, of the treatment which the 
second law receives. This fault, of making assertions 
without any explanation or shadow of proof, is rather too 
apparent throughout the book, as a few instances will 
show. The examples are taken from pages that are all 
near tagether. At p. 147, line 4, we read, “the last image 
consists of two coincident images, as has already been 
shown [for ‘shown’ read ‘asserted ’] to be the case when 
the angle is a right angle.” Again, at p. 150, line 3, it is 
said, “ The angles of incidence and refraction increase 
together and the deviation increases with them.” At 
p. 153, after a description of Airy’s simple and beautiful 
apparatus for illustrating refraction, it is added “aBc 
will be the path of a ray, and a stud at C will appear in 
the same line with studs at A and B.” At p. 158, line 9 
from bottom, we find—“ If the eye is moved with uniform 
velocity from one side of the normal to the other (in one 
straight line), the image moves with a velocity continually 
diminishing till the normal is reached, becoming zero 
at the normal, and then again gradually increasing. 
This is a general property of geometrical images, 
whether formed by refraction or reflection... . .” 
At p. 161, line 1:—“ . . . . The rays reflected from 
the outer portions of the inirror will fall sensibly short of 
the middle point of oc. If the point of incidence be 
supposed to travel with uniform velocity along the arc 
MO from M to N, the intersection of the reflected ray with 
Oc will move towards F with velocity gradually diminish- 
ing to zero.” Once more, on p. 163, last line, and p, 164, 
first three lines, we read :—“ .. . . It can be shown that 
if the angular aperture be small all the reflected rays will 
mect sensibly in onc point, Pp.’ It can also be shown 


that— 
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Although it is not to be expected that any other seven- 
tecn pages will supply fas many examples as these, still 
such faults do occur throughout the book, We do not 
object to statements heralded by the words “It can be 
shown,” as the student is at once put on his guard, and 
virtually referred to other sources for the proof, if he 
wishes it; but most frequently he is left either to take 
the statement on trust, or, in the words of the preface, 
‘to exercise his mind in logical and consecutive thought.” 
Only we think that in the latter case the text-book can 
hardly be called one “for elementary classes.” 

From inaccuracies the book is wonderfully free, but 
there is surely one, and not a small one, about harmonics 
at the bottom of p. 241. The author asserts that the 
origin of harmonics depends on two very different causes, 
Sometimes it is found in the different modes of free 
vibration of the body which emits the sound (and this is 
especially the case with the sounds of stringed instru- 
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ments), but in other cases (including the tones of the 
siren, and the human voice) it depends on a very different 
cause, namely, the mathematical law that every series of 
precisely similar vibrations is cither simple, or com- 
pounded of one set of simple vibrations, giving the 
fundamental tone, and other sets of simple vibrations 
giving the harmonics.” Now the second cause—Fourier’s 
law—is surely the only one for the existence of harmonics, 
and in every vibration, whether of a string or any other 
body, the ear analyses the motion of the air in accordance 
with the law, that is, hears harmonics. Is it possible 
that the origin of the misconception here lies in 
the old notion that when a string vibrates in any 
regular manner there are secondary waves riding on the 
primary ones, another set on these secondary, and so 
on? as— 
‘* Great fleas have little fleas 

Upon their backs to bite ’em, : 

The little fleas have lesser fleas, 

And so ad infinitum.” 

By the way, why are the notes of the human voice, 
which are produced by the vibrations of the vocal chords, 
distinguished from the notes of stringed instruments ? 

lt is not to be expected in an elementary manual that 
every subject, even of importance, should be noticed, but 
we should have thought that even in the briefest treatise on 
heat, some notice would have been taken of the “theory of 
exchanges,” and yet we find no mention whatever made of it- 
Also a little more space than two pages might have been 
devoted to the electric telegraph, especially, first, as room 
has already been found for the description of the venerable 
three kinds of lever, and the antiquated three systems of 
pulleys (which are rarely seen except in jtext-books of 
physics) ; and, secondly, inasmuch as three times the 
space is taken up in the description of the air-pump and 
its modifications. 

The good qualities of the book are so conspicuous, and 
its faults either so slight or so easily corrected by the 
teacher, that we have no hesitation in warmly recom- 
mending it as a good text-book for junior classes. 

‘We 1k, (Ce 
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Popular British Fungi; containing Descriptions and 
Histories of the Principal Fungi, both Edible and 
Poisonous, of our Country. \\lustrated, By James 
Britten, F.L.S. (London : the Bazaar Office.) 


Tuls admirable little book forms an agreeable and 
popular introduction to a much neglected group of plants. 
Written in a pleasant easy style, it yet conveys a great 
deal of sound information. Mr. Britten having drawn on 
his imagination merely for the setting of his facts, not for 
the facts themselves. The different illustrations convey 
a tolerably accurate idea of the plants represented. The 
edible fungi are carefully described, and most useful hints 
and directions given as to the modes of cooking and 
preparing for table. The poisonous forms also receive a 
considerable share of attention, and the characters are 
carefully given, but even with all sorts of descriptions we 
cannot but think that there is always danger from such 
genera as Lactarius and Russula. Besides treating of 
the usual edible and poisonous fungi, Mr. Britten gives 
a chapter on Dry Rot, another on Luminous Fungi, and 
another on the Sphaeriacei. Throughout the whole book 
we constantly meet with quaint quotations from old 
authors. The book, then, is not only a very pleasant and 
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readable one, but conveys a great deal of sound informa- 
tion on the subject therein treated. 


Heraus- 
Heft I. 


Zeitschrift fiir das chemische Grossgewerbe. 
gegeben von Jul. Post. II. Jahrgang. 
(Berlin ; Robt. Oppenheim.) 


WE have already had occasion to express our high opinion 
of the value of Dr. Post’s contributions to chemical techno- 
logy. The present work is to the chemical manufacturer 
what the well-known “ Jahresbericht” of Liebig and Kopp 
is to the scientific chemist. It attempts to give the tech- 
nolegist a systematic account of the latest advances in 
the several departments of manufacturing chemistry and 
the allied arts. As the various contributions are from 
the pens of men who, in the majority of cases, have 
made the matters upon which they write the objects 
of special attention and study, we can confidently re- 
commend the work to the notice of our chemical 
manufacturers, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents, Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communuations, 

The Editor urgenily requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on his space ts so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even of com- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.| 


Indian Rainfall Statistics 


SEVERAL correspondents in the Zzmes and elsewhere have 
lately complained regarding the class of information furnished 
by the Government of India with reference to the famine. One 
of them pointed ont that while the Indian official Gazefée is filled 
with tables of food-prices, and other statistics, there seems to be 
no attempt to deduce the real significance of those fignres, nor 
are any data of comparison offered by which the public might 
make deductions for themselves. I have just come across a very 
glaring instance of this. The Indian rainfall having been dis- 
cussed a good deal this summer in your columns, I heard with 
some rejoicing that a long list of returns had been given in the 
Indian Gazef¢e for stations in Madras and Bombay, The returns 
purport to bear upon the variation of rainfall in tropical India 
with reference to the cycle of sun-spots. Asan old resident in 
Madras and Hyderabad, 1 think 1t would he difficult to produce 
a series o! figures more irrelevant or more misleading with regard 
tothe matter in hand. So far as I understand your articles, it 
s alleged that of the six famines in Southern India since 1810, 
five were caused by great droughts at the periods of minimum 
sun-spot frequency. It also seems to be alleged by you that the 
rainfall at Madras itself follows a cycle curionsly coincident with 
the cleven-year cycle of sun-spots. These are two propositions 
distinct in themselves, and either of them is well worthy of 
investigation by the Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of India, 

The fignres signed by that officer in the Gaceéfe yield no infor- 
mation on the subject. He begins by completely mus-stating the 
case. Instead of testing the one statement as to whether drought 
and famine in Southern India have been coincident with periods of 
minimum sun-spots, or the other statement as to whether the 
rainfall at Madras itself forms a cycle coincident with the sun-spot 
cycle, he assumes that the question at issue is whether the yainfall 
at all the stations throughout Southern India shows a common 
periodicity coincident with the cycle of sun-spots. 

Now, sir, it surely displays a gross ignorance with regard to 
the geographical facts of Southern India, to suppose that a 
periodicity, or any other feature of the rainfall of a place on the 
coast, hke Madras, can be reproduced at the stations which the 
paper seems to take haphazard at the inner recesses beyond the 
Ghants, I shall take, for example, only three stations in which 
I have resided, and whose monsoons I have seen. Madras 
derives about two-thirds, or twenty-nine inches, of its total rain- 
fall from the north-eastern monsoon between October and De- 
cember. The periodicity of its total annnal rainfall is chiefly 
due to this monsoon. The Calcutta meteorological reporter 
compares this station with Secunderabad, where the north- 
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eastern monsoon yields only three inches, and with Bangalore, 
where it yields only six or seven. I may add that he also com- 
pares it with Bellary, which derives only three inches from the 
north-east monsoon. It must he evident that any cyclic period- 
icity in the Madras rainfall which is chiefly derived from the 
north-eastern monsoon, cannot possibly be common to such 
stations as Bangalore, Bellary, and Secunderabad, which are 
scarcely reached by the north-east monsoon, and which derive 
an altogether insignificant rainfall from it. 

1 have only quoted three instances, but the paper is fall of simi- 
lar absurdities. The Government of India should not he surprised 
that we Madrassees are jealous of its interference and distrustful 
with regard to its ability to interfere for good, so long as it puts 
its official zwprzmatur on papers such as this, I do not suppose 
that Mr. Blanford, the metcorological reporter, is personally 
responsible for it. The explanztion no doubt consists in the 
fact that the paper has been drawn up by some ignorant native 
clerk, and signed gro forma by his official superior, Any sub- 
altern in a marching regiment who has crossed the Ghavts knows 
that the north-east monscon cannot possibly exert a common 
influence upon the coast where it breaks in its first fury, and the 
walled-in plateau of Ilyderabad or Bellary, where it scarcely 
reaches at all. OLD MADRASSEE 


Potential Energy 


WHEREVER the fault may lie, your correspondent, ‘‘P. M.,” 
has quite misapprehended Jolin O'Toole, whose amanuensis I 
am, inevery point on which he, “P. M,” touches, but one, viz., 
John’s wish to place the potential energy in the force instead of 
in the body to he moved. AG 

Dublin, October 12 


In the capacity of poor P. I lave suffered much at the hands 
of the doctors, and am glad to find in your correspondent ‘ X.” 
so competent an exponent of many of the difficulties with which 
the subject of energy, as generally taught, is beset. But while 
in the main I agree with the criticisms of ‘‘ NX.” there are two or 
three points with reference to which I may perhaps venture an 
opinion. 

lt seems to Le admitted (NATURE, vol. xvi. p. 459) by your 
correspondent that in the case of a moving body *‘the kinetic 
energy is undeniably in the body.” ‘This appears to me to lie at 
the root of the chief difficulty, for, as far as 1 can sce, we have 
no more right to assert that a cannon shot possesses kinctic E. 
when it leaves the muzzle of the gun than to say that a clock 
weight possesses potential E, when it has been wound up ; for it 
may happen that the shot is at rest relative (shall we say) to the 
centre of gravity of the physical universe. At any rate we are 
well assured that of itself itcan do no work. Suppose the shot 
to find a home in the side of a ship ; in entering the ship it docs 
work, but the amount done depends upon the original motion of 
the ship, being greater if the ship were moving to meet the shot 
than if it were at rest; it also depends on the mass of the ship, 
for ifthe shot sensibly change the motion of the ship its own 
motion will be less altered by the impact. When a shot strikes 
a target, which we assume to be rigidly connected with the earth, 
the mass of the latter is so great that we may consider the target 
as fixed, and thus we have only to contemplate the mass and 
velocity of the shot. Simple problems of this nature were of 
course more inviting than those in which the mass and velocity 
of both the colliding bodies had to be taken into account ; and 
thus it came to pass that the kinetic If, was attributed to the shot 
alone instead of being consideied an attribute of the system consist- 
ing of the earth and shot together and due to the relative velocity of 
the two. Adopting this latter mode of expression, we may, if we 
please, suppose the shot to be at rest and the earth moving rela- 
tive to it with the velocity of (say) 1,4c0 feet per second, and 
the energy of the system will be unaltered by our convention ; 
but where should we he if in this case we supposed the kinctic E. 
of a rigid moving body to be an attribute of it alone ? 

Again, when we say that the kinetic E. of # units of mass 
moving with v units of velocity is 4 #v*, this velocity must be 
measured with reference to some point or other which we for the 
time consider fixed. In order to obtain 42 v? units of work 
from the body, we must bring it to rest relative to our point of 
reference, but in so doing we must take care that no motion is 
imparted to the point of reference itself, for if this be the cass 
the body will come to rest relative to it without losing v units of 
velocity, and therefore without d ing 4.7? units of werk, If 
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| our system consist only of two badies, and work is to be done by 
bringing them finally to relative rest, this condition will be ful- 
filled only when the body which we choose to consider at rest 
is indefinitely great compared with the other, and only then may 
we represent the kinetic energy of the system by } #v*, m being 
the mass of the smaller body and v its velocity relative to the 
other. 

I think we shall avoid all difficulty if we define the kinetic 
energy of a system as ¢he encrgy which the system possesses tt 
virtue of the relative motions of its parts ; we shall then never 
hear of the kinetic FE. of a shot or other rigid body, exccpt as 
an abbreviation for the kinetic E. of the system consisting of the 
earth and the shot, &c, 

A precisely similar line of argument may be followed with 
reference to potential E. or the E. of position. The potential 
E. of a rigid body, whatever its position may be, is an absurdity. 
The very notion of position implies relation to other bodies, as 
we have no fixed points in space, and thus it is necessary, if only 
for this reason, that in speaking of potential E., at least two por- 
tions of matter which are capable of changing their position 
relative to one another shonid be taken into account. In the 
case of a raised weight, the system consisting of the earth and 
the weight possesses energy in virtue of the separat‘on of its 
parts, and the system can be made to do an amount of work 
equivalent to this energy by keeping the earth fixed and letting 
the weight fall, or by keeping the weight fixed and letting the 
earth move up to it, or by letting each move to the other, as in 
nature. In any case the work done will be the same, though 
the time required may be very different ; but according to the 
modes of expression complained of by your correspondent, I 
suppose that in the first case the potential E. belongs to the 
weight, in the second to the earth, and in the third it is divided 
between the two, Should we not avoid all difficulty by defining 
the potential energy of a system as che energy which the system 
possesses in virtue of its configuration 2? We should then never 
speak of the potential E. of a single rigid body, such as a raised 
weight, except as an abbreviation for the potential E. of the 
system consisting of the body and the earth. A strained elastic 
body, such as a bent bow, of course possesses potential Ié., for 
in this case the particles of the body have been moved relative 
to one another from their position of rest, and thus the configura. 
tion of the system has been changed. 

Of course I agree with your correspondent that the potential 
encrgy of a system is just as truly exergy as is its kinetic energy, 
and this brings me to the last pot I proposed touching upon, 
viz., the term ‘energy of tension.” Perhaps exergy of siress 
might avoid some objections, since tension and its antithesis, 
pressure, bave very special meanings; but surely in adopting 
such a phrase we can hardly say that the designation implies an 
“essential characteristic,” while the term I:. of configuration 
refers only to a ‘‘condition.” In the ease of two attracting 
bodies the potential E.is greatest when the attraction is least 
on account of the increased distance, and it depends not upon 
the actual attraction between the bodies in their existing con- 
figuration, but upon the attractions which are called into play 
in all the configurations assumed by the system as the boJdies 
approach each other, and which therefore belong é fotentiality 
only, to the system in its initial condition. It we define the 
potential of a point in the neighbourhood of a system of bodies 
as the amount by which the energy of the system would be 
increased by the introduction of the unit mass at this point, then 
so long as the mass Is absent, the energy due to it can be only 
fotential, but when the mass is placed there the eneryy is actual. 
In strictness, then, we ought not to apply the term potential to 
the energy thus introduced into the system. We, however, 
require some mark to distinguish this energy from kinetic energy, 
and the word potential serves to remind us of the condition of 
affairs before the mass was introduced. Again, we may have a stress 
as great as we please acting between the parts of asystem without 
any consequent potential energy, so that the space ‘‘ condition” 
seems to be at least as important as the stress ‘‘ characteristic.” 
On the whole I think the phrase potentzal energy preferable to 
energy of tension, stress, or configuration, although it is applied 
toenergy which is as truly actual, and belonging to the material 
system, as is that of a shaft-impelled-against-an-ironclad. 

Cambridge Wis (Se 


WitH reference to the question concerning the bricks, in 
NaTuRE, vol. xvi. p. 477, it is obvions that if a man lifts a 
brick down from a wall and places it on the ground, the 77s viva 
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of the brick at the bottom is very much less than it would be if 
it fell from the wall under the influence of gravity. In lifting it 
down the man does work agains/ gravity, and therefore the 
energy of position of the brick on top of the wall finds its 
equivalent {1) in the zs z7va of the brick at the bottom, and (2) 
the mechanical value of the heat of oxidation of the man’s 
muscles working against gravity. This last is of course the 
difference between the v/s viva under gravily alone, and the 
actual v7s vive. Hence the man wastes tissue more, digests ure 
food, and radiates more heat than if he were at rest. 

I heg to add a word upon the letter of “ X.” concerning the term 
potential energy. Used as the term is to denote energy of 
position, it cannot be considered ‘‘ felicitous ” or logically exact. 
Energy of position is fofential vis eva (or kinetic energy) ; and 
vis viva (against a force) is potential energy of position. In the 
expression potential energy, we are led to inquire which energy. 
As it stands it properly implies the idea of possible zs zzz, as 
if ‘‘energy ” was used only to signify ezs viva or kinetic energy. 
It may be noticed that Prof. Ilelmholtz uses <ezs civa tor 
‘*energy ” (the adjectives actual and latent heing understood) in 
two places ; viz., in his tract on ‘‘ Conservation of Force,” p. 128 
of translation, ‘‘ The eiszzva ofa single particle Am, &c.,” and in 
‘* Popular Lectures,” p. 196, trans., ‘* The zs viva of motion of 
revolution round the sun, &c.,” where the algebraic cxpresslon 
given shows that the w/olv cs viva, actual and latent, or, as it is 
now called, the zwév/z energy, kinetic and potential, is meant. 
While then the German philosopher uses e7s 77va for work-power 
in general, the English writer in the terms potential and actual 
energy employs adjectives which logically require that energy 
should signify ox/y work-power of motion, Out of this maze 
“X” suggests a way by proposing to use the term ‘‘energy of 
tension ” for potential energy, with a reminiscence of Helmholtz’s 
‘**Sum of the tensions ;” but if we keep the expression kinetic 
energy, we require a corresponding adjectzve to distinguish the 
other form of energy, and what more expressive, more exact, 
more ‘‘ felicitous” word could we find than “ statical,” the word 
originally employed by Sir W. Thomson? We have here a 
most appropriate word, supported by a great name, and I venture 
to suggest that ‘‘statical energy”’ sliould come into general use. 

Arnesby Vicarage, Rughy W. P.O. 


Dealers in Zoological Specimens and Models 


1IAvinG had a considerable amount of trouble in ascertaining 
the addresses of the various dealers in zoological specimens in 
this country and abroad, I think it likely that I may be doing 
service to others who like myself are charged with the formation 
of an educational museum of zoology and comparative anatomy, 
if 1 give in the columns of NATURE a complete list of such 
dealers as 1 have found nseful. They are as follows :— 


1. For spirit specimens and dried parts of fish, molluscs, insects, 
corals, &c.—Cutter, Bloomsbury Street, London. 
2. For skeletons, &c., Ed. Jerard, jun., College Place, Camden 
Town, London. 
. For Ceratodus, insects, &c.—Iliggins, 22, Bloomsbury Street, 
London. 
. For molluscs, 
Weymouth. 


g 

4. forms—R. 
5. For American fish and amphibians—Prof. Henry Ward, 
6 


and various marine Damon, 


Rochester, New York. 
. For skeletons of fish, &c., &c,—Erber, 7, Sigmundgasse, 
Vienna. 
7. For skeletons and exotic specimens generally—Gustav 
Schneider, 67, Grenzackestrasse, Basel. 
exotic specimens generally—Museum  Godeffroy, 
Ilamburg. 
g. For Mediterranean fish, molluscs, &c.—Gal, 
Maritime, Nice. 

. For glass models of invertebrates—Blaschka, 9, Schiesgas:e, 
Dresden. 

. Fur wax models of anatomy of parasitic worms and of 
vertebrate anatomy and embryology—Weisker, 
Thalstrasse, Leipzig. 

. For wax models of vertebrate and invertebrate embryology 
—Dr. Ziegler, Freiburg; Baden. 

13. For live starfishes, Myaarenaria, Cyclopterus, and other 
forms—J. Thompson, 11, York Place, Southend, Essex. 

. For anemones, and channel matine fauna—R. T. Smith, 
25, St, Alhan’s Street, Weymouth, 


8. For 


freres, 1, 


13, 
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I trust that some of your correspondents will enlarge this 
list, and that such as it is it may he of use. 
E, Ray LANKESTER 


Ornithology of Costa Rica 


In Narorg, vol. xvi. p. 446, I see that you announce my 
return to this country. I take the liberty of rectifying two 
errors in the announcement :—Ist. I was five months collecting 
in Costa Rica (not four months), from the end of December to 
the end of May, 2nd. I have brought home 250 species (not 
200), and it may interest your readers to know that among these 
250 species, besides the female of Carfodectes nitidus, are also 
some other very rare birds many of which—one or other of the 
sexes—are new to science. I add a list of some of them in case 
you may feel disposed to give it in your journal, 

Odontophorus gultatus (Gould), Dendrortyx leucophrys (Gould), 
Geotrygon costaricensis (Lawr.), Tonurus hoffmanni (Cab.), 
Tetraconops frantsti (Sclat.), Turdus nigrescens (Cab), Turdus 
obsolius (Lawr.), Catharus franteti (Cab.), Catharus gracili- 
vostris (Salv.), Dendraeca vieilloti (Cass.), Setophaza torguata 
(Baird), Phatnoptda melanoxantha (Salv.), male and temale 
(just described by Mr. Salvin, from a single specimen, 
sex unknown, sent by Mr. Rogers), CAlorophonia callophrys 
(Cab.), Pesopetes capitalis (Cab.), Pyrgisoma cabanisi (Sclat. 


and Salv.), yrgisoma dleucotis (Cab.), Eugenes sfcctabilis 
(Lawr.), both sexes, Orcopyra Azmileuca (Salv.), Oreopyra 


cinereicanda (Lawr.), Sasphorus flammula (Salv.), hoth 
sexes, Panterfe insignis (Cab,}, ditto, and several new species 
belonging to the families Fringiliae, Trochilidic, and Tyra. 
nide, of whlch I am preparing a description, as well as a 
general list of all the species collected by me (with notes on 
many of them), for publication in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society. A. Boucarp 
55, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


On the Supposed Influence of Light on Combustion 


Brrore Dr. Ingleby referred to my experiments as ‘‘incon- 
clusive,” his reference should at least have been accurate. He 
says that I “ actually used a dark cubbard into which there was 
no free influx of atmospheric air.” So far from this being the 
case, the ‘*dark closet,” as I call it in my paper, was the photo- 
meter-room of Price’s Candle Company, an enclosure 124 feet 
long, 34 feet wide, and 64 feet high, with arrangements for con- 
stant ventilation both at the bottom and at the top. So far 
from candles ‘‘naturally burning there with inferior combustion, ” 
as Dr, Ingleby supposes, it is in constant use for testing the 
burning of candles, and any deficiency in the supply of air 
would be shown quickly by the production of smoke, and yet 
after being so used for many hours there is not a trace of smoke 
in the air. 

Dr. Inglehy’s assumption that the candles hurnt with inferior 
combustion im the closet is in direct opposition to the statement 
made in my paper. In the first and fourth trials there is a 
greater consumption in the light than in the dark ; and in the 
second and third trials the consumption is greater in the dark 
than in the light; but in any case the difference is so small, 
amounting only to from two to seven grains per hour, that it may 
fairly be referred to slight differences in temperature, in currents 
of air, and in the composition and make of the candles—the 
ceteris paribus which Dr, Ingleby, with unnecessary emphasis, 
says I ‘‘left entirely out of the experiment.” 

The method adopted by me has the advantage of measuring 
the results by aetual weighing, and I attach no importance to 
any opinion that is not founded on a similar basis. I cannot 
follow Dr. Ingleby’s theory. What does ‘‘insidious eclipsing 
the waning glimmer of expiring embers,” mean? I can under- 
stand that sea-coal—a caking coal— may form hard cakes, 
below which the fire burns out unless the cake is broken, an 
action which does not occnr with non-caking coals such as a 
great part of the Staffordshire and Lancashire coals, but I can- 
not see why if the ‘‘ last faint gleam is invisible” in consequence 
of a brighter light, therefore ‘‘ the fire goes out as a matter of 
course.” That the sun puts out the fire by rarefying the air 
necessary for combustion I take to be pure fiction. 

In my experiments differences of temperature were slight. If 
there was any difference one would expect the temperature to be 
higher in the closet than in the open room, but in the fourth trial 
the temperature in the sunshine was the higher. If the candle 
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material melts down more rapidly in consequence of increased 

temperature, then up to a certain point, at which guttering 

begins, the rate of consumption of the candle material will 

increase. But in these experiments there was no guttering and 

no smoking of the wick. C, TOMLINSON 
Highgate, October 13 


Selective Discrimination of Insects 


THE remarks of Sir John Lubbock in a late lecture on the 
relation of insects and flowers leads to the inference that in his 
opinion the brilliancy of colour rather than the odour is the 
attraction. My observations lead me to suppose that it Is not 
the colour, but the particular odour of each variety or species of 
flower which induces the visit. With great interest, not unmixed 
with curiosity, I have observed (my attention was at first casnally 
excited) that bees particularly, and also butterflies, visit a distinct 
variety and for the time confine their attention to It, settling on 
and sucking the honey of that variety only ; «g., a bee settling 
on a scarlet geranium will not go from it to another species or 
variety, but gives its attention to the particular variety only, 
irrespective of colour, whether scarlet, pink, or white, never 
going from a scarlet geranium to another scarlet flower, even if 
in contact. Whatever the species of flower, it is the same—pelar- 
goniums, petunias, heliotropes, lilies, &c. The visit is from 
pelargonium to pelargonium, not from pelargonium to geranium 
(both cranes bills), and from lily to lily, irrespective of colour. I 
never remarked a bee go from a lily to an amaryllis, or the 
reverse, The object of this distinctive selection appears to be 
fertilisation. The indiscriminate admixture of the pollens of 
distinct varieties would probably frustrate the ends of nature 
and lead to monstrosities or barrenness. What would be 
the effect of the admixture on its own stores is a distinct 
question. So far as the insect is concerned, doubtless the 
fact has relation to its own economy. Whatever be the 
reason, there appears to be the harmonious adjustment of two 
facts under the relations of one law. If the colour, and not the 
odour, was the attraction, the visits would be indiscriminately 
made to all flowers of a brilliant hue. The observation of the 
lecturer as to flies being attracted by stinking plants or carrion 
seems to prove the fact suggested. Flies settle indiscriminately 
on all putrefactions, and will go immediately from a flower to 
offal or from offal to a flower. With bees and butterflies there 
is certainly a discriminative selection guided by odour; I have 
also remarked that some flowers are rarely, if ever, visited by 
bees. 

I have never in the books I have read met with this observa- 
tion, and when so acute and distinguished an observer as Sir 
John Lubbock passes over the circumstance, I presume either the 
fact has not been observed, or, if observed, has been considered 
to be inconsequential. The observation may be worth nothing, 
but in these days of minete science, when every infinitesimal 
variation is noticed and invested with importance, there may be 
a significance in the fact which escapes me, but which, with 
others, may have its value. So far as I know, the occurrence is 
invariable ; being so, the inference is that odour, and not colour, 
is the attraction. Ihave called the attention of others to the 
occurrence, who have, watching the results, always come to the 
same conclusion as myself. S. B, 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN 


THE NEBULA, MESSIER 8 (G.C. 4361).—Dr. Tempel 
draws attention to the different appearance presented by 
this large nebula at the present time from that depicted 
in Sir J. Herschcl’s drawing made at the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1836-37, which he considers can only be ex- 
plained on the assumption of a shifting of the whole 
nebula with respect to the stars by refercnce to which it 
was dclineated at the Cape, or by great changes in the 
nebula itself. The case will be worthy of attention, 
because it appears Sir J. Herschel’s drawing was made 
with much care, as he says “every attention has been 
paid to exactness.” The whole area occupied by the 
nebula, so far as he could trace its convolutions, is stated 
to be about one-fifth of a square degree. The relative 
positions of the stars in and near it, to the number of 
186, were ascertained by differential observations with 
g Sagittarii ; “from these measures skeleton charts were 
then constructed, and being divided into convenient tri- 


angles, the nebula was worked in upon them.” A draw- 
ing mace under these circumstances might certainly be 
expected to represent its actual] features, and it appears 
to be given with confidence by Sir J. Herschel. Dr, 
Tempel, observing with the large Amici-telescope at 
Arcetri, near Florence, finds that the reference stars 
entered in the Cape drawing are still as they then were, 
with some insignificant variations of position or bright- 
ness ; but the difference of the cctails of the nebula as 
projected on these stars, from those shown by Sir J. 
Herschel, are so marked as to leave, in Dr. Tempel’s 
opinion, no other explanation than is suggested above. 
Prof. Schiaparelli, to whom Dr. Tempel had forwarded 
his own delineation of the nebula for comparison with 
that made at the Cape, remarks, after twice examining 
it :— Je dirai tout-de-suite, qu’il m’aurait ¢té impossible 
de reconnaitre la nébuleuse avec le seul dessin de J. 
Herschel.” ‘The rebula is figured on Plate I.in the Cape 
observations ; the description will be found at p. 14. 
Probably Mr. Ellery, who, as was stated Jast week, is still 
occupied with new drawings of Sir J. Herschel’s figured 
nebulze, may be able to express an authoritative opinion 
with respect to the supposed changes in this object. 


THE BINARY STAR a CENTAURI—It appears from the 
supplementary number of the Aloxthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society that this star has not been 
neglected during the critical portion of its orbit at the 
observatory at Sydney. Mr. H.C. Russell, the director, 
publishes measures taken in each of the years 1870-77, 
excepting 1875, when he was in Europe, and expresses 
his intention to observe it accurately during the next few 
months, that the true time of the periastre, &c., may be 
determined. The later measures indicate the necessity 
of a correction for bias, the observer getting sensibly 
differing angles of position according as the telescope was 
east or west of the pier—in which, by the way, he is not 
singular ; the amount of the necessary correction was to 
be investigated. It is very satisfactory to find that a 
sufficient number of measures of this grand binary system, 
for obtaining pretty good elements of its motion, are 
likely to be put upon record at the present periastre, The 
next we know will not occur until the middle of the 
ensuing century. 


JUPITER’S SATELLITFS—On October 8, M. Yvon 
Villarceau laid before the Paris Academy of Sciences a 
memoir, by M. Glasenapp, on the satellites of Jupiter 
which appears to have been forwarded in competition for 
the Pr2x Dantoiseau, and which had been found amongst 
the papers of M. Leverrier, one of the commission to 
whom the adjudication of the prize had been referred. 
It is known that M. Glasenapp has been occupied for 
same time past at Pulkowa upon investigations connected 
with these bodies. 


THE PRESENT COMETS,—The comet discovered by 
M. Coggia on September 14, though faint, is still well 
situated for observation in the morning sky. The follow- 
ing elements calculated by Herr E, Hartwig, from obser- 
vations on September 14, 18, and October 6 have been 
received from Prof. Winnecke :— 

Perihelion passage September 10°7566 M.T. at Berlin. 


108 10 57) M.Eq. 
251 3 524$ 187770. 
77 51 6 


Longitnde of perihelion 

+> 9s ascending node 
Inclination e500 
Log, perihelion distance 


Hence the following positions for Berlin midnight :— 


RA. N.P.D. Distance from Distance from 
h. m. ae the earth. the sun, 
Oct19e-.. (7 39'S 54 3 1°234 1662 
sae = GF AST 56 16 1-166 1°680 
m 2 o TERS 58 48 1°102 1 699 
ou = 9 Ke) 61 42 1044 1°720 
Nov, 4... 6 43°5 65 3 0°994 1°743 
” . 6 25°6 63 49 0953 1°766 


Ocs, 1S,9187 7 | 
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Of the comet discovered by Dr. Tempel at the Observa- 
tory of Arcetri, near Florence, on October 2, the following 
elem2rts by Dr. Schur are also from Prof. Winnecke :— 


Perihelion passage June 27°970 M.T. at Berlin, 


Longitude of perihelion 83 30°0 

» 3 ascending node 184 17'8 
Inclination ceil eho eae 64 54'2 
Log. perihelion distance ... . 0'00904 


Motion—retrograde. 


On June 28 the comet was in R.A. 5h. 51m., N.P.D. 34°"4, 
distant from the earth 1'71; on August 1 in R.A, 4h. 47m., 
N.P.D. 38°°8, distance 1°35 ; and on September 3 in R.A. 
2h. 36m., N.P.D. 55°'4, distance 0°79, so that an earlier 
discovery might have been expected. 

The places subjoined are from these elements for 12h. 
G.M.T. :-— 


Distance Distance 

RA. 1 fi] Dia fromthe — from the 

h. m. o ‘ Earth. Sun. 

OctmmSme 23S Suoelil2) FA mice pte) 2°03 
PE OR 2G ZO nS 

P22) SOLO Ms artes COle 4 27004. 
met 2. 22) 50°0.... 11 Se20 

op AB con BE REPS one TK BS ona TAO con TS 
no. SY ona RB ES oa LONG) Sy 

ap GV nos AOA an HIG) ae DEG oq BCS) 
Iie WP nas CUPS? cco DIG? Es) 

3 8 moo 8 UPR con TUG] Get on TIES, cae CEPI, 


BIOLOGICAL NOTES 


BORING POWER OF MAGILUS.—We have received 
from Mr, Charlesworth a preliminary note giving briefly 
a result of his study of the genus Magilus, the remarkable 
testaceous gasteropod that is found immersed in the 
large hemispherical corals of the genus Meandrina. The 
current belief, as set forth by Sowerby, Owen, Woodward, 
and other authorities in molluscan biology who have 
treated of this coral-inhabiting mollusc, is that Magilus 
in its young state effects a lodgment in a crevice of a 
Meandrina, and that as the coral enlarges, the Magilus 
extends the margins of the mouth of its shell in the form 
of a cylindrical corrugated tube, the growth of this tube 
and of the coral proceeding together Jarz assu, and con- 
sequently that there is no penetration of the coral by the 
Magilus at all. Mr. Charlesworth, however, finds that 
Magilus not only drives through solid masses of coral in 
any direction with apparently the same facility that the 
bivalve Teredo tunnels masses of wood, but he finds that 
it even surpasses Teredo in its power of suddenly 
reflecting its shell and returning to the point from which 
it commenced its advance ; and this bending back of the 
shell upon itself is not accomplished in such natural 
cavities as frequently prevail in large corals of the 
Meandrina genus, but in the solid mass of the coral. 


GREAT VITALITY OF ANTS.—Several interesting obser- 
vations have been made by the Rev. H. C. McCook on 
the endurance of extremes of heat and cold by ants, This 
year a formicary of F. fennsylvanica was cut from an 
oak bough and exposed out of doors to the rigour of a 
mountain winter, and survived. A number were dropped 
separately upon ice, and were found alive after forty-eight 
hours, each in a little depression. /. rzfa was found 
active in its formicary at 34° F., sluggish at 30°. The 
extreme of heat seemed also to be endured by F. penssyl- 
vaniea, they did not suffer at all from the heat of stones 
walling in a camp fire, having been driven into this posi- 
tion out of a burning stump. A community of agricultural 
ants (AZ. mrolefactens) lived in a mound upon which some 
smiths in Texas made their fires for heating waggon tires. 
Numbers of ants were seen at work by Dr, Lincecum, 
cleaning out the entrance to their city, before the entire 
extinction of the fire just used for heating tires. “They 
had learnt all about the fire, and knew how to work in 


and around the dying embers without injury. A quantity 
of mason ants (variety of /< 7wfa2) observed by Mr. 
McCook were accidentally flooded under five inches of 
water, and they appeared to be quite dead, and floated 
about in this condition for many hours. But subse- 
quently most of them recovered full activity. In Texas 
Mr, Lincecum found that the agricultural ants are seen 
irr great numbers in wells, forming a sort of floating mass 
as large as an orange, clinging together. In this con- 
dition they get drawn up in the bucket, and though they 
may have been in the water a day or two, they arc ail 
found alive. Yet individuals cannot survive under water 
more than six minutes ; and life in these balls can only be 
preserved by the mass revolving, either by the continued 
struggles of the individual insects, or by an instinctive 
and orderly movement of the outer tier of ants (Proc 
Acad. Nat, Sci. Philadelphia, 1877, p. 134). 


THE STRIPED MULLET.—This fish, so abundant off 
the coast of North Carolina, seems to suffer from several 
serious drawbacks, which would appear to threaten its 
extinction. It moves through the water so slowly that a 
man may easily walk as fast. The young fry suffer from 
a disease which gradually destroys the sight, and great 
numbers perish ; they are also much infested with para- 
sitic worms, To counterbalance these destructive agencies, 
the female has an enormously distended roe. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FLORA.—From personal obser- 
vations in Italy and Grecce, with the aid of literature 
bearing on the subject, M. Fuchs comes to the conclusion 
that the so-called Mediterranean flora, so far as represented 
by evergreen woody plants, and plants of the sage, thyme, 
lavender, and rosemary order therewith always associated, 
occurs, at least in France, Italy, Greece, Southern Russia, 
and Northern Asia Minor, exclusively on calcareous for- 
mations, while soils with little or no lime (granite, gneiss, 
flysch, sandy’and muddy alluvia of rivers) in the whole of 
that region, and south to Sicily and Morea, bear exclusively 
deciduous foliaceous trees, and in general, a vegeta- 
tion hardly differing from the ordinary central European 
flora. We are not, however (M. Fuchs says), to conceive 
the phenomenon as if the former class of plants required 
the lime as nutriment; the correct view rather is, that 
the southern evergreen flora is better able to press 
northwards on the drier and warmer calcareous forma- 
tion, than on the damper and colder clayey soil. And he 
finds support of this view in the fact that, in the Azores, 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands, with a truly sub- 
tropical climate, an evergreen shrub vegetation closely 
agreeing with the Mediterranean flora flourishes on 
various soils indifferently, even on basaltic and trachytic 
rocks, The same appears to be the case in Algiers, 


FOX TALBOT 


HA the photographic art never been invented, Mr. 
W. H. Fox Talbot, whose death we recently 
recorded, would have a claim to take a good rank as a 
scientific investigator. In the popular estimation his 
work in connection with photography is what alone gives 
him a claim to remembrance; but we are sure there are 
many of our readers who must be familiar with writings 
by him in various departments of science. He was 
indeed in many respects a wonderful man, and a glance 
at the Royal Society Catalogue will show that he has left 
behind him a great amount of varied work. In mathe- 
matics, in physics, in chemistry, in astronomy, in botany, 
in archzology, in literature, Fox Talbot at various periods 
of his life did substantial work, and in addition filled 
faithfully and liberally the responsible position of an 
English country gentleman on his estate of Lacock 
Abbey, Wiltshire. 
Fox Talbot was the eldest son of Mr, William Davenpor 
Talbot,his mother being a daughter of the Earl of Ilchester 
He was born in February, 1800, and received his early 
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education at Harrow. Thence he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he gained the Porson Prize in 1820, 
was Chancellor’s Gold Medallist, and graduated in 1821 
as Twelfth Wrangler. Just after the passing of the first 
Reform Bill he sat for two years in Parliament as member 
for Chippenham, when he retired from public life, and 
devoted himself almost entirely to work in various depart- 
ments of science and literature. In the Royal Society’s 
Catalogue alone is a list of about fifty papers by him in 
various domains of science, and ranging from the year 
1822 the year after his graduation, down to 1872. The 
first paper on the list is a mathematical one contributed 
to Gergonne’s Anu. Alath, (1822), “ On the Pro- 
perties of a certain Curve drawn from the Equilateral 
Hyperbola.” In 1822-23 he contributed six mathema- 
tical papers to the same journal, one of them being “ On 
a Curve the Arcs of which represent Legendre’s Elliptic 
Functions of the first kind.” He was the author of at 
least eight other mathematical papers contributed to the 
Royal Society, the PA7z. Traxs., and the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Some of these papers 
are verv remarkable, as those on Definite Integrals, and 
show Fox Talbot to have been a mathematician of no 
small power. 

He seems to have commenced his researches on 
light at an early period. There is, for example, in the 
Edinburgh Fournal of Sctence, for 1826, a paper de- 
scribing “Some Experiments on Coloured Flames ; ” 
and in the Quarterly Fournal of Science, for 1827, 
one “On Monochromatic Light.” Other papers in the 
same direction appear in the Pxz/, Alag., for 1833, “On 
a Method of Obtaining Homogeneous Light of Great In- 
tensity,” “ Experiments on Light,” 1834, “ On the Nature 
of Light,” 1835 In 1861 he published in the Chemical 
News papers on “ Early Researches on the Spectra of 
Artificial Light from Different Sources,’ and ‘ Some 
Experiments on Coloured Flames ;” and so late as 1872, 
we find in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, “ Notes on Some Anomalous Spectra,” ‘On the 
Early History of Spectrum Analysis,” and “On a New 
Mode of Observing Certain Spectra.” 

In chemistry, as might be expected, his researches 
were many, being mainly connected, however, with 
photography. One of his earliest chemical papers will be 
found in the PfzZ. A/ag. ii. 1833: “ Remarks on Chemical 
Changes of Colour.” We find other papers contributed 
mainly to the P#7/. Mag. on Nitre, Iodide of Silver, 
Todide of Mercury, &c. 

In January, 1839, Daguerre published his account of his 
process. On the 31st of the same month Fox Talbot gave 
an account of his own process to the Royal Society, in a 
paper entitled “ Some Account of the Art of Photogenic 
Drawing, or the process by which Natural Objects may 
be made to delineate themselves without the aid of the 
artist’s pencil” (Roy. Soc. Proc. 1839; Phil. Mag. xiv. 
1839) ; and at the meeting of the British Association that 
year heread a paper onthe subject. From that time onwards 
he continued to write papers in connection with his inven- 
tion, though for several years before his death he seems to 
have lost his interest in the subject, and turned his versatile 
intellect to other lines of inquiry. 

The original photogenic drawing is nothing more nor less 
than the silver printing process of the present day, which 
has received little or no modifications since it passed out of 
his hands, unless it be the application of albumen to the 
paper and the fixing with sodium hyposulphite. Early in 
1840 a new process due to Talbot created a sensation in 
scientific circles, the results being a marked advance on 
everything that up to that time had been produced. This 
was no other than the Calotype or “ beautiful picture ” 
process, a patent for which he took out dated 1841. The 
main features of this process may be described as the 
production of a photographic picture on sensitised silver- 

odide, held ¢7 s¢¢z in the pores of paper, and its develop- 
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ment by means of gallic acid. The credit of the discovery 
of this method of development has often been ascribed to 
Fox Talbot ; but we believe that to the Rev. B, J. Reade it 
is really due, but was so modified by Fox Talbot as to 
render it manageable in the hands of the operator. The 
next patent that Fox Talbot took out wa; registered 
under the title of “ Improvements in Calotype,” in which, 
amongst other things, he included fixing the photographic 
image on the paper by means of sodium hyposulphite, a 
solvent for the haloid salts of silver which Sir John 
Herschel had used in February, 1840, 

The third patent taken out by Talbot, in conjunction 
with Malone, was for the use of unglazed porcelain in lieu 
of glass, on which to support the photographic image, 
using an albumen process. In this patent also we have 
a protection granted for an invention which has several 
times since been rediscovered, viz., the use of a transparent 
and flexible support in lieu of glass capable of being 
adapted to a curved surface, by which means a panoramic 
view might be taken in the camera by the gradual rotation 
of the Icns round its optical centre. This flexible support 
was paper rendered transparent and non-absorbent of the 
liquid albumen applied to its surface. The last novelty 
included consisted of an application of photography to the 
production of an image on steel plates, doubtless with a 
view of helping the engraver. 

The fourth patent was for a process (described in the 
Athene@um, December 6, 1851) by which instantaneous 
pictures could be taken, and was so sensitive that an 
experiment undertaken at the Royal Institution to prove 
its value is worthy of redescription, Printed matter was 
fixed on a wheel which was caused to revolve at a rapid 
rate, and being illuminated by the spark from a battery 
of Leyden jars, a facsimile of it was produced in the 
camera, “every letter being perfectly distinct.” We doubt 
if at the present day any greater degree of instantaneity 
could be secured even by the most rapid collodion pro- 
cesses extant. The success of the process was due to the 
extreme sensitiveness of silver iodide when prepared by 
double decomposition of the iron salt, and also to the 
great facility with which silver nitrate could be reduced 
by ferrous sulphate. The debt he owed to Dr. Woods, of 
Parsonstown, and to Robert Hunt, who respectively dis- 
covered these facts, Talbot duly acknowledged in his com- 
munication to the Adhen@us. 

The last patented invention in photography with which 
Fox Talbot’s name is connected was that of photographic 
engraving. This process is based on the discovery by 
Poitivin, of the possibility, by exposure to light, of forming 
an image in gelatine when impregnated with bichromate of 
potassium. The steel-plate on which the etching was to 
be engraved was covered with a dried layer of thin 
chromated gelatine, and after exposure in the camera the 
plate was placed in cold water to remove part of the gelatine 
and as much of the bichromate as possible. It was then 
covered with the etching fluid which penetrated in a 
greater or less degree through the gelatine film and the 
“biting-in” thus effected enabled the plate when inked up 
and printed in the usual manner to give an impression on 
paper of the object photographed. This method was 
most successful in the reproduction of line engravings, 
and when half tones had to be produced he adopted other 
artifices to which we need not here refer, 

It has been stated that Fox Talbot did not protect his 
processe:, but the above list of patents at once contra- 
dicts the assertion. Not only did he—as we think quite 
justifiably—do so, but he strictly claimed his rights, even 
going so far as to bring an unsuccessful action for 
infringement, claiming to include in his Calotype patent— 
which was essentially a paper process—the collodion pro- 
cess of Le Gray and Archer. Mr. P. Le Neve Foster 
writes to us that Fox Talbot was so tenacious of his 
rights that the formation of the Photographic Society was 
for a time prevented. “I had,” Mr. Foster writes, “ more 
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than one conversation with him at that time on the sub- 
ject, and he only yielded, and in favour of amateurs, after 
much solicitation on the part of the late Lord Rosse 
and Sir Charles Eastlake, who thereupon became the 
first president of the Photographic Society.” 

The accompanying extract from the correspondence 
which appeared in the 77mes of August 13, 1852, between 
the inventor of the Calotype process and the presidents 
of the Royal Society and Royal Academy, shaws the 
spirit in which the two latter approached the subject of 
the patent rights, and the gencrous tone in which the 
former responded :— 

“The art of photography on paper,” Lord Rosse and 
Sir Charles Eastlake write, “of which you are the in- 
ventor, has arrived at such a degree of perfection that 
it must soon become of national importance; and we 
are anxious that, as the art itself originated in England, 
it should also receive its further perfection and develop- 
ment in this country. At present, however, although 
England continues to take the lead in some branches of 
the art, yet in others the French are unquestionably 
making more rapid progress than we are. It is very 
desirable that we should not be left behind by the nations 
of the Continent in the improvement and development of 
a purely British invention ; and, as you are the possessor 
of a patent right in this invention, which will continue 
for some years, and which may, perhaps, be renewed, we 
beg to call your attention to the subject, and to inquire 
whether it may not be possible for you, by making some 
alteration in the exercise of your patent rights, to obviate 
most of the difficulties which now appear to hinder the 
progress of artin England. Many of the finest applica- 
tions of the invention will probably require the co- 
operation of men of science and skilful artists. But it is 
evident that the more freely they can use the resources 
of the art, the more probable it is their efforts will be 
attended with eminent success. As we feel nodoubt that 
some such judicious alteration would give great satisfac- 
tion, and be the means of rapidly improving this beautiful 
art, we beg to make this friendly communication to you 
in the full confidence that you will receive it in the same 
spirit—the improvement of art and science being our 
common object.” 

This letter is dated “ London, July,” and Fox Talbot 
replied as follows, under date “Lacock Abbey, July 30”:— 

“.. Tam as desirous as any one of the lovers of 
science and art, whose wishes you have kindly undertaken 
to represent, that our country should continue to take the 
lead in this newly-discovered branch of the fine arts; and, 
after much consideration, I think that the best thing I 
can do, and the most likely to stimulate to further 
improvements in photography, will be to invite the emu- 
lation and competition of our artists and amateurs by 
relaxing the patent right which I possess in this inven- 
tion. I therefore beg to reply to your kind letter by 
offering the patent (with the exception of a single point 
hereafter mentioned) as a free present to the public, 
together with my other patents, for improvements in the 
same art. . . . The exception to which I refer, and which 
I am desirous of keeping in the hands of my own 
licensees, is the application of the invention to photo- 
graph taking for sale to the public. This is a branch of 
the art which must necessarily be in comparatively few 
hands. .... With this exception, then, I present my 
invention to the country, and trust that it may realise our 
hopes of its future utility.” 

In the PAzd. Mag. iii. 1833 will be found a very curious 
paper, which might interest Sir Wm. Thomson (who, 
however, has probably read it), “On the Velocity of 
Electricity; a proposed method of ascertaining the 
greatest depth of the ocean.” Crystallography and optics 
came in for a considerable share of Talbot’s attention. 
In 1836, in the Comptes Rendus, we find him describing 
researches on borax crystals, and besides various papers 


on the subject mentioned produced in 1836, he gave the 
Bakerian lecture of that year, the subject being “ Facts 
relating to the Optical Phenomena of Crystals.” In 1842 
he read a paper at the British Association “On the Im- 
provement of the Telescope,” and another in 1847 “Ona 
New Principle of Crystallisation.” He describes in the 
Astronomical Society’s AZemozrs (xxi.) a total eclipse of 
the sun, July 28, 1851, observed at Marienburg, Prussia, 
and in the British Association Report for 1871 will be 
found a paper by him “On a New Method of estimating 
the Distances of some of the Fixed Stars.” 

The subject of heat also had its attracticns for his 
many-sided mind, and in 1836 he contritute 1 to the 
Phil. Mag. papers on the Repulsive Power ot Heat and 
on Radiant Heat. Even botany received a share of his 
attention, for we find in the 7vazsactions of the Edinburgh 
Botanical Society for 1868 a “ Note on Vellozia elegans 
from the Cape of Good Hope.” 

But the half is not told, and it would take up more 
space than we can spare, even were it quite appropriate 
in these pages, to refer to his numerous contributions in 
literature and archaeology to the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture (of which he was vice-president), the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, and by other methods. Orientalists 
will call to mind that Talbot was one of the first wha, 
with Sir Henry Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks, deciphered 
the cuneiform inscriptions brought from Nineveh, He 
was the author of several books of much interest and 
learning, and in his “ Pencil of Nature,” a fine quarto 
published in 1844, and probably the first work illustrated 
by photographs, he describes the origin and progress of 
the conception which culminated in his invention, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION 


Tee Photographic Exhibition which is now open at 

5A, Pall Mall East, is well worthy of a visit by all 
lovers of the art-science, exemplifying as it does the pro- 
gress that has been made in dry-plate processes. The 
perfecting of these processes must have a marked effect 
on the future of photography, as when they are capable 
of being employed under all circumstances, the heavy 
paraphernalia attendant on the wet process nay be con- 
signed to the lumber-room, and the worker in the field or 
laboratory need only be dependent on his box of sensitive 
plates and his camera. We cannot enumerate all the 
processes, examples of which are exhibited. We may 
mention, however, that the simple bromide of silver 
emulsion either held on the plate embedded in collodion 
or gelatine appears to bear away the palm for excellence, 
unless it be the process with which Mr. England has pro- 
duced hissplendid collection of Swiss views, in which (though 
no information is given in the catalogue regarding it), we 
think we can trace the delicacy due to albumen in the 
sensitive film, combined probably in some way or another 
with bromide of silver. Another feature of the exhibition 
are the enlargements which are shown by various exhi- 
bitors, amongst whom we may name, as being specially 
worthy of mention, the Woodbury Company, the Royal 
Engineers, and the Autotype Company. The enlarge- 
ments taken by Mr. E. Viles with the microscope are also 
worthy of more than a passing remark. They are all 
beautifully executed, but perhaps the picture of the pro- 
boscis of the common blow-fly should be specially singled 
out, being almost perfectly enlarged to 200 diameters. 
We believe that a comparatively low-power objective was 
employed, and that from the small negative obtained by 
it an enlargement in Monckhoven’s solar camera was 
produced. These pictures are hung too high to be well 
seen, and Mr. Viles perhaps might be persuaded to show 
them at some of this season’s scientific soévées. As 
regards the application of photography to scientific pur- 
poses there are no other examples to be found in the 
exhibition, a matter which we deeply regret, seeing the 
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large use that is made of the art-science in nearly 
every investigation of the present day. As regards the 
artistic element present, it is not in our province 
to dwell upon it. In many examples of portraiture 
it would have been well had that abomination — re- 
touching of the negative—been avoided. As showing 
what a grand pencil is sunlight to the artist, we may 
mention the exhibits of Robinson, Blanchard, Mrs. H. 
Roscoe, and Slingsby, in all of which are to be found true 
artistic feeling and perfect manipulation. The works of 
Payne-Jennings, Bowness, the Royal Engineers, Stephen 
Thompson, and England may be classed amongst the 
best of the landscape work. 


THE NORWEGIAN DEEP-SEA EXPEDITION} 


HE Voringix left Tromsé on July 14, lay the fol- 
lowing day, which was a Sunday, in Kjosen, by 
Lyngen, and we recommenced our work on the 16th, off 
Fuglé (71° N, lat.). From this point a cross-section’ was 


Amongst technical work we have examples ot a capital 
photo-relief process by Warnerke, by which an artist’s 
own drawing can be faithfully reproduced as a block for 
surface printing. The mechanical printing processes from 
gelatine are also admirably represented by the Autotype 
Company, as is that known as Woodbury-type. 

This notice would be incomplete without calling atten- 
tion to the photographs taken during the recent Arctic 
expedition under Sir G. Nares, which have been exhibited 
by the Admiralty, and also to those taken by Mr. Grant, 
who accompanied Sir Allan Young in the Pandora. 
Both sets of photographs are very good when the diffi- 
culties under which they were taken are considered. 


made to lat 714°, long. 14° E., the bottom reaching no- 
where more than goo fathoms. On the 18th we steered 


southwards, and took up another cross-section parallel to 
the above, and about twelve geographical miles distant. 
This was finished on the 2cth, and we sailed to Tromsé, 
where we arrived at midnight. 


In the last cross-section 


Fic. 1 —Beerenterg, Jan Mayen, from the Sou:h-west. 


we found a depth of more than 1,200 fathoms on the 
noith-east border of the deep-sea bay abutting on the 
steep bank outside Vesteralen and Lofoten. 

In Tromsé the ship was completely fitted out for our 
cruise to Jan Mayen. We left that town on July 24, 
passed out the Malangenfjord, and steered westwards. 
In lat. 70°, long. 5° E., we reached the cross-section, 
whose eastern part we had already worked out, and 


shaped our course directly for Jan Mayen. This was on 
the 26th, and the dredge came up, full of mud, biloculina 
clay, but almost without animals. The following day we 
found o° C, in 500 fathoms depth, but farther west, in lat. 
71°, long. 5° W., the isotherm of o° C. was found, late in 
the night, in only twenty fathoms’ depth. This proves 
that we were fairly in the polar current, and that the 
boundary between it and the warm Atlantic current (the 


Fic. 2. 


so-called Gulf Stream) is a very steep surtace, like that of 

the “cold wall” on the American coast. The tempera- 

ture of the surface of the sea was here 4°6 C. At night 

the fog came on, and the next day we steered cautiously 

westwards, sounding at short intervals; but tbe depths 
1 See Naturs, vol. xvi.-p. 271. 


Jan Mayen— South-west Cape, ard the Seven Rocks, 


went on increasing to more than 1,000 fathums, before a 
less depth was sounded. At last, just when we were sitting 
at the dinner-table, we heard the mate cry out, “I can 
see the glacier ahead.” The ship was immediately 
stopped, and a sounding gave 140 fathoms. The fog 
began to ascend a little, and we were soon able to dis- 
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westwards, southwards, and south-east, the temperature 
bathing its foot in the sea, In order to asceitain the of thesea surface being taken every quarter-of-an-hour 
distance from the shore we fired a gun, and the observa- | 10 keep us informed of the proximity of the ice. The 
tion of the echo gave the distance a little less than one | surface temperature went down to 2°3 once, but kept 
nautical mile. By-and-by the fog lifted higher, and we | generally at 3°5, or more. At last when we were 
could see the two terminating points of the eastern side approaching the west coast and had commenced sound- 
of the base of the great Beerenberg. In the afternoon we | ing to find a suitable anchorage, the fog lifted so that we 
started anew in order to round the island and find shelter | could see the shore and allowed us to choose our berth. 
on the west side, the wind and sea coming from the | At midnight we dropped the anchor in the northernmost 
north-east. But as soon as we were on a northerly course, | of the three large bays of the west side, about half-a-mile 
abreast of the north point of Jan Mayen, the fog again from tbe nearest shore. 

grew so thick that we could only see a couple ot ships’; The next day was wonderfully calm, but the fog 
lengths ahead. We steered then first northwards, then covered the higher parts of Jan Mayen. We went on 


tinguish a huge glacier, hanging on the steep rock, and 
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shore, the sea being so calm that we could step on shore | out, and all the lower part of the island, up to about 
without any inconvenience. The shore consisted of vol- | 2,500 feet, was generally free from snow, the snow lying 
canic sand, quite black, and was, higher up, covered by | only in patches in the lower regions where a larger mass 
driftwood thickly strewn on a level surface. To the left | was gathered in ravines. The rocks were all volcanic, 
was a steep cliff wonderfully rich in colour, the abode of | and the peaks seemed all to be built of loose stones 
thousands of sea-birds, whose inner slope, consisting of | thrown out from craters, while solid lava and tufa were 
ash and scoriz, showed it to be a part of a former | found in the lower parts. In the afternoon I went on 
crater, The scientific party spread in different direc- | shore again, happily, because this was the last time we 
tions and made the best of the time in surveying, col- | were able to do so, the sea being on the following 
lecting specimens of plants and rocks, and drawing ; one | days too high, and Jan Mayen does not present any bay 
polar fox was killed. The plants found belong to very | giving shelter for a boat. I directed my course north- 
few species, the vivid green we had seen from the ship | wards, found a lagoon filled with fresh water, and shut off 
being only a cover of moss. The flowers had just come | from the sea by a low wall some 300 feet in breadth. 
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The wall was covered by driftwood. On the east side of 
the island there is a similar lagoon, but much longer and 
with brackish water. On my return to the boat I shot a 
fox which came suddenly upon me and showed the 
greatest curiosity at seeing a human being. 

The next day the wind and sea had risen, and landing 
was impossible. We weighed, therefore, and sailed again 
round the north part of the island. The clouds allowed 
us to see the lower part of the land, and for a while 
Beerenberg, the huge volcano of Jan Mayen, showed its 
snow-white cone to our enchanted eyes. The captain, 
assisted by his officers and myself, surveyed the coast as 
far as circumstances permitted, and got abundant material 
for an improved map of Jan Mayen. The Admiralty 
chart, constructed after Scoresby and Zorgdrager, proved 
very good, and afforded us material aid both in navigating 
and as a base for the improvements we were able to 
obtain. At midnight we anchored on the eastern side, 
south of the “ egg-crater,” and off the great lagune. 

The next day we took altitudes of the sun from the 
ship’s deck, landing being impossible. The latitude of 
the map proved correct ; but our chronometers, compared 
in Troms6 and Bodé before and after our cruise with 
Greenwich time, sent per telegraph from the observatory 
in Christiania, showed that Jan Mayen lies about half a 
degree of longitude farther west than in the chart. 
Further measures indicated also that Jan Mayen is not 
quite so long as given in the chart, and that its southern 
half is somewhat broader. 

Next day we weighed, and went eastwards, sounding 
and dredging. Beerenberg was quite clear, and pre- 
sented a magnificent aspect (Fig. 1). ‘The winds were at 
times very high, up to fifteen metres per second, and very 
variable in direction, a phenomenon which Scoresby men- 
tions in his description of the waters of Jan Mayen. The 
fauna was very interesting ; it had much similitude to 
that of Greenland. The temperature at the bottom was 
about — 1° C., and in this cold water many well-known 
animals reach quite gigantic proportions. At night we 
anchored outside the lagoon. 

The following day we weighed, and steered northwards. 
The height of Beerenberg was measured, the distance 
and course of the ship being taken as base line. Three 
different measures were in close agreement, and the mean 
was a height of 5,836 feet, which is nearly 1,000 feet 
lower than the height given by Scoresby. An appreciable 
current from north-east to south-west would make the 
number less still, This determination makes Beeren- 
berg lower than the highest point in Iceland, viz., Oeroefa- 
Jékull, which is more than 6,000 feet high. We went to 
the north of the island, and found 1,000 fathoms in a 
distance of only one geographical mile from the north 
point, which indicates that the foot of Beerenberg con- 
tinues its slope of 10° so far beneath the surface of the 
sea, Thence we steered westwards and took soundings, 
which were continued the whole night. The wind was 
notth-west, and the temperature of the air fell to + 0°2C. 

A depth of 1,032 fathoms having been found seven 
geographical miles north-west of Jan Mayen, and a serial 
sounding having shown o° C. in a depth of only ten 
fathoms—surface water being as low as + 2° CG, we 
steered again towards the west coast of Jan Mayen. On 
the morning of August 8 we were near our first anchorage, 
but the swell was too heavy to try to land. We then went 
south-westwards along the shore and studied the country 
as well as circumstances* permitted, the fog sometimes 
hiding it from our view. We were nevertheless able to 
get aseries of sketches, and our rate told us that the 
island, as mentioned above, must be shorter than it is 
shown on the map. At noon we passed Cape Southwest 
and got a fine view of it (Fig. 2). The point north of 
Cape Southwest showed two extremely regularly built 
volcanic cones, the outer one close at the sea, the inner 
one quite small, and both of a reddish tint. On the higher 


land between Cape Southwest and this point there is also 
a similar larger cone. The Cape itself is perforated by a 
tunnel at the level of the sea. 

I got the distinct impression that Jan Mayen is from 
end to end of comparatively recent volcanic origin, Its 
aspect reminded me of parts of Iceland, which are of 
mote recent volcanic origin, e.g. the peninsula of Reyk- 
janes. It had nothing in common with the doleritic 
formation of the Faré Islands. In the afternoon a 
sounding was taken and the dredge lowered some five 
geographical miles south-west of Jan Mayen. The depth 
was only 263 fathoms. The dredge brought up lots of 
stones and a rich fauna. The stones were mainly vol- 
canic, but among them I found a piece of granite, one of 
quartz, and of green chloritic schist. Here we bade adieu 
to Jan Mayen; the island was a long time out of sight, 
covered by the always prevailing fog, and the next morn- 
ing we obtained eight geographical miles farther south, 
already 1,050 fathoms. Having sailed some ten geogra- 
phical miles farther south we sounded again and found 
1,004 fathoms and o° C. at a depth of twenty fathoms. 
This achieved, all sail was set and the course shaped 
eastwards ; the water was let off the boiler in order to 
get it cooled and cleaned. The next afternoon this was 
finished and we started under steam eastwards and home- 
wards. When we were under sail the wind was north- 
west, but very feeble. The next day observations showed 
that we had moved south-south-east instead of east—a 
proof of our being in the Polar current. The following 
days we sailed in the finest weather eastwards, sounding 
and taking observations of deep-sea temperatures. On 
the morning of the 7th we had a depth of 2,005 fathoms. 
The temperature of o° C. was later found in a depth of 
450 fathoms. In the afternoon of the 9th we sighted 
land—the southern islands of Lofoten. Next day we 
entered the Vestfjord, where we dredged on the 11th, and 
arrived at midnight at Bodé, 

In Bodéd Capt. Wille took absolute magnetical obser- 
vations. On the 15th we steamed into the Salton-Fjord 
and Skjerstad-Fjord, where we dredged and took tem- 
perature soundings, which showed, by means of Negretti 
and Zambra’s thermometer, that the temperature was 
constant (3°°3) from 90 fathoms to the bottom in 270 
fathoms. On August 18 we went from Bodé, out in the 
Vestfjord, and took a temperature series in the same 
place where we had been on June 22. The result was 
that the temperature had still its minimum in sixty 
fathoms, but it was now in this depth 4°'7, and at the 
bottom, in 140 fathoms, 5°8. The whole mass of the 
lower water had consequently had its temperature raised 
as much as 1° C. The cause of this singular distribu- 
tion of temperature so late in summer is inexplicable to 
me. This was our last operation this year. The course was 
shaped southwards, and on August 23 we arrived at 
Bergen, where the ship was paid off and the members of 
the scientific staff returned to their homes. 

The expedition has this year been favoured with the 
best weather. Nothing has prevented the work from 
being carried on day and night, and the results obtained 
are therefore very extensive compared with last year. 

The accompanying small chart shows in broad features 
the results of the soundings, combined with those of the 
Swedish e».peditions to Spitzbergen and those of the Buz//- 
dog, Porcupine, and Valorous expeditions. The shaded 
line shows the boundary line at the sea-bottom between 
the ice-cold water of the Polar Sea and the warmer water 
of the Atlantic, as far as our observations hitherto have 
determined it. 

Next year the expedition will work up the region 
between North Cape, Jan Mayen, and the north of Spitz- 
bergen, and possibly make a trip eastwards in the direc- 
tion of Novaya Semlya, in order to determine the site of 
the isothermal line of o° C. at the sea-bottom, which may 
be regarded as the limiting line for the wanderings of the 
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masses of cod, the object of the great winter and spring 
fisheries of Northern Norway. For this expedition the 
Norwegian Storthing has already voted the necessary 
sum of money, H,. Moun 


NOTES 

THE communications from Mr, Stanley in the Zé/egraph of 
Thursday and Monday last, though containing few positive 
additions to our knowledge, are full of interest ; the episode on 
the arrival of the starved and wretched party at Ni Sanda is 
quite thrilling. Notwithstanding the number of cataracts and 
rapids on the Lualaba—Congo,|Stanley maintains it is well fitted 
to become a great commercial highway—2,000 miles of uninter- 
rupted water communication, opening up an extent of country 
embracing 600,000 square miles. North of the equator it 
receives a tributary 2,000 yards wide at its mouth, coming from 
a little north of east, and which, according to our present imper- 
fect knowledge, is likely enough to be the Welle. Mr, Stanley 
speaks of the ‘‘infamous inaccuracy” of our present charts of 
West Africa, an inaccuracy which cost him the lives of many 
of his men, bnt which, no doubt, he will be able to correct. 
Three of Stanley’s letters are dated from Nyangwe, and were 
written about a yearago. Inthem he speaks in the strongest 
language of the manner in which the slave-trade is carried on in 
that region, descrihes the wonderful forest scenery of the country 
between Tanganyika and Nyangwe, and gives some tender 
reminiscences of Livingstone preserved among the people, among 
whom the great traveller sojourned for so long. Mr. Stanley 
also endeavours to clear up the geography of the reglon between 
the Victoria, the Albert, and Tanganyika, showing that the most 
erroneous and confused ideas on the subject had been accepted 
mainly on the reports of natives to Sir Samuel Baker. No one 
now believes that the Tanganyika is connected with the Albert 
Nyanza, and, indeed, as Stanley suspects himself, he is, in 
refuting this notion, slaying the slain. From the little foretaste 
given us in these preliminary letters, there is no doubt that there 
is a rich feast in store for us of new and valuable information, 
and of adveature scarcely paralleled in the history of geographical 
exploration. 

THE last number of the Bu//etin of the Belgian Academy of 
Sciences contains details as to the plans of the Belgian expedi- 
tion for the exploration of Central Africa, which is to leave 
Enrope in the course of this month. Dr. Maes, of Hasselt, 
will accompany the expedition as surgeon and naturalist. The 
first Belgian station in Central Afrlca will be placed under the 
arrangement of Capt. Crespel, with whom Lieut. Cambier and 
Dr. Maes will be joined. The travellers will start for Zanzibar, 
and thence reach Lake Tanganyika, where it will be definitely 
settled whether a station be founded on the shores of the lake, 
or, a simple depét being left there, the ‘station be fixed at 
Nyangwe, or elsewhere in Manyuema. The Tanganyika, or 
Manyuema, or Unyamwesi will become a basis for further scien- 
tific exploration ; and agriculture will be carried on on the spot 
for the purpose of enabling the expedition to exist on its own 
resources, 


WE would draw the attention of those of our readers who are 
interested in the matter to the announcement in our advertising 
columns with reference to the next distribution of the Govern- 
ment grant of 4,000/. Applications should be forwarded to the 
secretaries of the Royal Society before December 37. 


Vou, vii. of the Royal Society’s Catalogue of Scientific 
papers will be ont in a few days. 

THE Gardener's Chronicle hears that Signor Beccari is likely 
to succeed Prof. Parlatore as Director of the lJerbarinm and 
Botanic Garden at Florence, if, arrangements can be made for 
some other Professor to undertake the duties of lecturing. 


THE death is announced, on September 30, at the age of 
sixty-five, of Major-General Eardley-Wilmot, F.R.S., formerly 
chairman of the Council of the Society of Arts. At one time 
he was Director of Gun Factories at Woolwich, served on many 
Government committees on military matters, and was frequently 
consulted on scientlfic and educational subjects connected with 
the army. 


TuE Lords of the Admiralty have ordered that sets of the 
photographs taken during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-76 
shall he presented to the British Museum, the South Kensington 
Museum, the United Service Institution, the Royal Artillery 
Institution at Woolwich, the Royal Engineer Institution at 
Chatham, and other Government or official institutions. Fifty 
sots only are to be prepared, and they will all be identical with 
the collection now on view at the Photographic Society’s 
Exhibition, Pall Mall. 


Anour eighty of the leading geologists of Germany assembled 
together in the annual meeting of the Deutsche geologische 
Gesellschaft, at Vienna, on September 27. Baron von Hauer, 
of Vienna, Herr Beyrich, of Berlin, and Prof. Giimbl, of Munich, 
presided over the three sessions which took place. Among the 
addresses were—‘* The Geological Constitution of the Harz,” 
by Dr. Lossen, of Berlin ; “The Fauna in the Older Deposits 
of the Harz and the Geological Position of the Hercynian 
Formation,” by Dr. Kayser, of Berlin; ‘‘ Phylogenetic Inves- 
tigations in Phyto-paleontology,” by Baron v. Ettinghausen 
of Graz, &c. Prof. Neumayr, of Vienna, gave an interesting 
report of his late trip through 'Greece, and exhibited the 
geological chart of North Greece, Thessaly, and Chalcis, based 
on his recent investigations, 


THE administration of the Paris National Library inaugurated 
last Saturday a valuable addition to its internal machinery. A 
small pneumatic tube has been constructed to all parts of the 
building for conveying notes from readers asking for books. 
The new buildings erected on the site of the old lecture-room 
will be ready in a fortnight, and opened for public inspectlon, 
The space available for library purposes will be more than 
doubled by this addition. 


THE earthquake of Monday week, to which we referred in 
our last number, extended from the Lago di Garda to Dijon, 
and from Strasburg to Grénoble. 


THE French Society of Ilygiene has just held its first monthly 
meeting at the Hétel de la Société d’Encouragement, under the 
presidency of M. Chevalier, the eminent hygienist. M. Pietra 
Santa, the secretary, announced that the number of registered 
membhers of the new institution, modelled on the English pattern, 
amounted to more than 300, A letter from the Sanitary Institute 
announced that the Société d’Hygiéne had taken a diploma of 
honour at the Leamington Exhibition. 


THE Manchester Scientific Students’ Association commenced 
its winter session yesterday, when a paper was read by Mr, 
Thomas Harrison, F.C.S., on ‘‘ The Unity of the Senses,” with 
experiments. Other papers to be read are by Mr. J. Plant, 
F.G.S., on ‘Silica ;” Mr. William Gee, on ‘‘ Telephones ;” 
Mr. M. Stirrup, F.G.S., Notes on Auvergne—Puy-de-Dome— 
Extinct Volcanoes ; Mr. E. P. Quin, on ‘‘ Vertebrate and Inver- 
tebrate Animals ;” Mr. Robt. E. Holding, on a visit to the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens, London; giving a description of 
some remarkable Animals and Birds—illustrated by diagrams 
from life; Mr. Geo, C. Yates, F.S,A., on ‘‘A Ramble amongst 
the Dolmens of the Morbihan.” 

Tue annual Conversasione of the Whitehaven Scientific 


Association took place at the Town Hall of that town on October 
9, when the president, Mr, R. Russell, C.E., F.G.S., delivered 
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the annual address ,before a large gathering. A practical exhi- | 
bition of the telephone as well as an extensive display of late | 
scientific inventions and objeets illustrative of the natural history of 

the district, rendered the entertainment pleasant and profitable. | 
The programme of the session for the next six months offers i 
an attractive list of lectures, including a series of six from the 

president on Geology; six from Mr. A. Kitchin, iG. Sse 
Light and Spectrum Analysis, and single lectures by fourteen 
other gentlemen. Among the titles we notice The Chalk, its 
Origin, Characteristics, and Scenery ; llow an Animal is Built 
Up: Flowers, their Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours; &c., &c. 
The Association is in a flourishing financial condition, owning a 
house of its own, and is not only popular but succeeds in infusing 
a healthful love for science into the district about, A library, a 
museum, and frequent field-days in the picturesque and geola- 
gically interesting neighbourhood, evidence the activity of the 
Society. 


Tue European Bureau of Longitude held its annual conference 
at Stuttgart, September 27, General Ibannez, of Spain, pre- 
siding. Representatives were in attendance from Austria, 
Bavaria, Belgium, France, Ilesse, Italy, Norway, Prussia, 
Saxony, Switzerland, Spain, and Wiirtemberg. Gen, Baeyer, 
of Prussia, was elected president for the coming year. 


At the meeting of the German Anthropological Society at 
Constance on September 24, Prof. von Virchow described the 
results obtained by him in his researches on the,colour of eyes, 
hair, and skin of German schvol-children, and to which we have 
already referred. Ile examined no less than 2,114,153 children. 
In the whole of North Germany the fair, blue-eyed type with 
light skIn is prevalent. In Mid-Germany the darker individuals 
become more numerous and reach their maximum frequency at 
the south-west and south-east corners. The passages from 
one type to another in a geographical sense are perfectly 
gradual. Upper Bavaria and Alsace are the extremes, be- 
tween wichh the fairer type reaches southwards'like a wedge. 


AT the same meeting Dr. Gross, of Neuveville, on the Lake 
of Biel (Switzerland), exhibited a number of objects dating from 
the lake dwellings of the earlier stone period, amongst which 
some hatchets made of nephrite, a mineral now only found in 
Chira, were of special interest. Prof. Desor expressed his opinion 
that these relics were originally brought from Asia by the lake 
inhabitants ; he believed it quite possible that they may have 
carried their valuables with them, and this hypothesis would 
explain the rarity of nephrite hatchets. A keen discussion was 
raised with regard to the discoveries in the Thayingen cave, It 
will be remembered that Ilerren Merk and Messikommer had 
found several bones from the prehistoric reindeer upon which 
diawings of animals were carved, besides a rough piece of 
sculpture representing the head of a musk buffalo. These 
objects are now in the Rosgarten collection, and many naturalists 
had believed them to be mere imitations. The result of the 
discussion, proved them to be perfectly genuine. This, how- 
ever, is not the case with other pieces sent to France and 
England, and said to have been found at the same place. 


A SPECIAL division of the Paris International Exhibition will 
be devoted to electiicity, so that all the systems of electric 
lighting may be tested comparatively. The elcctric light con- 
tinues to create the greatest interest in Paris. The experiments 
which we mentioned some time ago have been conducted during 
forty consecutive days at the Lyons railway station. A force 
of about 40 horse-power is sufficient to keep going twenty-eight 
electric lamps, each of which gives a light equal to eighty gas 
lamps, and works with regularity for ten and a-half hours. The 
effect is splendid, the whole of the station, except the waiting- 
room, being lighted @ giorno, The question of economy, how- 
ever, is not yet settled. It is not known whether the company 
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will agree to pay a somewhat higher price in order to multiply 
the power of its illumination. These experiments have been 
tried on Lontain’s system, a modification of Wilde’s and Siemens’ 
principle. M. Lontain has contrived to send the current 
generated by an ordinary Wilde’s machine into an electro- 
magnetic engine called a distributor. The central part being 
strongly magnetised by the current from a Wilde’s machine, a 
number of electro-magnets are influenced by its rapid rotation, 
and in each of these an induction-current is generated. These 
induction-currents are powerful enough to feed three eleetric 
lamps, and as there are two series of twelve magnets a single 
machine canld, theoretically, feed seventy-two lamps. Actually, 
however, it feeds only twenty-eight. Lontain nses a new regu- 
lator, which works very well by the dilatation of a small silver 
wire. [By its dilatation this part of the apparatus works a lever 
system, and brings the carbon electrodes into contact. The 
French Northern Railway has purchased a number of Gramme 
magneto-electric machines, They intend to use them at their 
goods terminus and stores. 

AMONG works of scientific interest announced for ypub- 
lication during the coming season we note the following :— 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are about to publish a new work 
by Prof. Clifford, F.R.S., ‘‘ Elements of Dynamics ; an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid 
Bodies.” This book is intended for engineers and students of 
physical science who are unable or unwilling to devote much 
time to mathematics. Its method consists in making use of the 
simpler ideas of motion to teach so much of mathematical pro- 
cesses as is required for understanding the more advanced parts. 
Also, by the same publishers, ‘An Elementary Treatise on 
Spherical Harmonies, and Subjects connected with them,” by 
the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M.A., F.R.S. Messrs. Longmans 
have just published of the London Science Class-Books Series, 
‘© Astronomy,” by Dr. Ball, and * Thermodynamics,” by Dr. 
Wormell, Other volumes to follow are ‘‘ Algebra,” by Prof. 
Henrici ; ‘‘ Botany,” by Prof. McNab; ‘‘ Biclogy,” by Prof. 
McKendrick ; and ‘‘ Zoology,” by Prof. McAlister. Messrs. 
Chapman and [[all promise two new volumes of ‘* The Library of 
Contemporary Science” —“ Biology,” by Dr. Charles Letourneau 
and “Anthropology,” by Dr. Topinard. Messrs, Triibner and Co. 
announce : ‘‘The Epoch of the Mammoth and the Apparition 
of Man upon the Earth,” by James Southall; ‘* The Parthian 
Coinage,” by Percy Gardner, M.A., and ‘* The Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon,” by T. W. Rbys Davids, being Parts 
5 and 6 of ‘‘ The International Numismata Orientalia;” ‘‘ The 
Birds of Cornwall,” by Iidward IHlearle Rodd; ‘‘The Barents 
Relics,” by C. L. W. Gardner; ‘‘ Chemistry in the Brewing 
Room,” by C. II. Piesse ; ‘‘ Origin and Migrations of the Poly- 
nesian Race,” by Abraham Fornander, Cireuit Judge of the 
Island of Maui; ‘‘Dr. Beke’s Discoveries of Sinai,” by Mrs. 
Beke; ‘‘A Statistical Account of Bengal,’ by Dr. Ilunter, 
Mr. Stanford premises: ‘‘ Africa,” edited by Keith Johnston, 
being the first volume of ** Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
and Travel,” a work fouaded on Hellwald’s ‘*Die Erde und 
ihre Volker ;” other volumes to follow “Africa ” will be “Europe,” 
by Prof. A. C. Ramsay, “North America,” by Dr, F. V. 
Hayden, and ‘‘ South America,” by Mr. H. W. Bates ; ‘‘ Fifteen 
Thousand Miles on the Amazon and its Tributaries,” by C. 
Barrington Brown and William Lidstone; ‘‘ The Physical Geo- 
graphy and Geology of Ireland,” by Edward Hull; an English 
edition of M. De Fonvielle’s ‘‘ Aventures Acriennes,” Messrs, 
Kegan Paul and Co., successors to Messrs. 11. S. King and Co., 
promise ‘‘ Hygiene and the Laws of Health,” by Prof. Corfield ; 
and of the International Series, ‘‘Studies in Spectrum Analysis,” 
ly J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. ; ‘‘ The Physical Geography of 
the Sea,” by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, .R.S., ‘The First Prin- 
ciples of the Kxaet Sciences,” by Prof. Clifford, F.R.S., and 
‘<The Brain as an Organ of Mind,” by Dr. Charlton Bastian, 
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F.R.S. Messrs. Biackie will publish a new edition of Thompson’s 
**Gardener’s Assistant, Practical and Scientific,” revised and 
xtended by’ Thomas Moore, F.L.S., Curator of the Chelsea, 
Botanic Gardens, &c., assisted by several eminent practical gar- 
deners ; also ‘* Upper Egypt, its People and its Products,” a 
descriptive account of the manners, customs, superstitions, and 
occupations of the people of the Nile Valley, the Desert, and 
the Red Sea Coast, with sketches of the natural history and 
eology, by C. B. Ktunzinger, M.D., formerly Egyptian Sanitary- 
Physician at Xoseir on the Red Sea. Mr. Maclehose, of Glasgow, 
announces : ‘‘ Outlines of Physiology,” hy Prof. McKendrick ; 
Messrs. Collins: ‘* Building Construction,” by R. Scott Brown ; 
** Machine Construction,” by E. Tomkins; and ‘‘ Mineralogy,” 
Ly J. Il. Collins, in their Advanced School Series. 


IN a paper in the Feurnal de Physique, on the spectrum of the 
electric spark, by M. Cazin, the author concludes that the 
electric spark in a gas contains incandescent gas particles, which 
give a bright line spectrum, and solid and liquid particles which 
produce the continuous spectrum, the former coming from the 
gaseous medium and the electrodes, the others from the electrodes 
and the sides near the spark. If the pressure increases, the 
solid or liquid particles become more abundant, and their con- 
tinuous spectrum predominates; at last this makes it impossible 
to distinguish the bright gas lines, or, in other words, the latter, 
while the pressure increases, seems to dilate, and eventually flow 
together into one continuous spectrum. By making photographs 
of the spectra M. Cazin found his views confirmed. Of the 
nitrogen spectrum at ordinary pressure he photographed sixty- 
two lines, using nine cells in the hattery giving the spark. 


TERR J. STEFAN has lately communicated the results of some 
interesting researches to the Vienna Academy of Sciences, 
relating to the heat-conducting power of several substances. 
The conducting power of copper belng taken as unity, he found 
that of iron to be 0°17, ice 00057, glass o°0016, water o'ooIs, 
hydrogen 0°00039, hard india-rubber 0’00026, and air 0000055. 


IN a recent communication to the Vienna Academy M. 
Ciamician discusses the spectra of chemical elements and their 
compounds. He finds, in agreement with Lockyer, that the 
compound spectra, as well as those of the first order of the 
elements, consist exclusively of hands; and further, that band- 
spectra belong to molecules and molecular groups, line-spectra 
to free atoms. From a comparison of the spectra of thirty-one 
elements he draws these conclusions: 1. The spectral lines of 
chemically-allied elements correspond to each other either 
individually or group-wise, so that each natural group of elements 
has its own spectrum, which, in the individual members of the 
group, is different only in that the homologous lines are displaced 
towards the one or the other end of the spectrum, /.¢., increase 
or decrease in wave-length, and that certain lines or line-grourps 
disappear. 2, The increase or decrease of wave-lengths of 
homologous lines in chemically-allied elements depends on the 
intensity of their chemical c7s ciza, a greater wave-length cor- 
responding to a greater chemical 77s e7z¢ of the particular 
element. 

ALTHOUGH for years there has been no scarcity in France 
through drought, still the want of irrigation is much, felt almost 
every summer in the departments of the Mediterranean region. 
The French Government is about to take measures which might 
serve asa hint to the Indian Government. A project is being 
considered for taking advantage of the waters of the Rhone to 
jrrigate systematically that large and already fruitful country. 
Tt is impossible to foresee what wonderful changes may result 
from such a scheme, which it is contemplated to bring into 
speedy execution. 


THE Annual Report of the Queensland Philosophical Society, 
1877, just received, is a satisfactory one. It contains the address 
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of the president, Sir James Cockle, on some of the aspects of 
the evolution theory. 

THE second volume, for 1877, of Dr. Emilio Huelin’s 
**Cronicon cientifico popular,” has just heen published at 


Madrid. Ina recent ‘number we gave a short notice of the first 
volume. The second volume is in every respect equal to the 
first. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two Bonnet Monkeys (Afacacis radiatus) from 
India, presented by Mr. T. Golding and Miss Ward ; a Layard’s 
Flying Squirrel (Sciwvopterns layardi) from Ceylon, presented by 
Sir Charles Peter Layard ; a Brown Coati (Vasue xnasica) from 
South America, presented hy Dr. G. P. Best; a River Jack 
Viper (Vipera rhinoceros) from West Africa, presented by Mr. 
I, J. Kendall; two Red Kangaroos (Afacropus rufus) from 
Australia, four Chinese Turtle Doves (7urteur chinensis) from 
Java, deposited ; a large-billed Crow (Corzzs culminatus) from 
India, purchased ; a Vulpine Phalanger (Phalangista wulpina), 
horn in the Gardens, 


TAE LIMITS OF NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 


THE subject of my address was excellently treated at the 

Leipzig meeting in 1872, by Prof. Du Bois Reymond. If 
T take up the same matter again, I do so because I would con- 
sider it from a somewhat different and more universal point of 
view. 

I shall also depart from the form and language in which the 
subject has hitherto been frequently treated. In its generality 
the theme easily induces the speaker to make excursions Into the 
philosophical domain and to adopt the corresponding manner of 
expressing himself. I shall use words only of the simplest and 
clearest description, and I shall not suppose my hearers possessed 
of anything but a knowledge of the most elementary phenomena 
in the varlous domains of nature. In general matters expression 
is all the simpler and the more intelligible the closer our ideas 
approach clearness, and, at the same time, truth. I think it 
advisable, before entering upon the subject itself, to mention 
shortly the different ways in which the question of the limits of 
natural knowledge is gene:ally conceived and answered by 
naturalists. 

Amongst the so-called practical scientific men (Prakttker) the 
view is widely spread that a certain and lasting knowledge and 
understanding of natural phenomena is, on the whole, impos- 
sible. They know that hitherto their systems and opinions have 
not heen permanent, and think that scientific theories generally 
are only attenipts to approach the inaccessible reality, attempts 
which change their tenor and expression with the views of the 
time. This is evidently not a view based on principles, but only 
despair caused by faiiure, the necessary consequence of wrong 
method and of scientific incapacity. 

The practical scientific man relies upon his experience, as he 
says. ‘Lhis, however, is gained in the following manner :—Each 
natural phenomenon is accompanied by different and often 
numerous causes and other circumstances. It is the task of the 
investigator to find out what are the effects of each one of these 
causes and circumstances ; and this task caunot, iu most cases, 
Le accomplished by mere observation. The practical man then 
selects some cause or circumstance which happens to appear 
conspicuous to him, and in this he finds the fundamental cause 
of the phenomenon. ‘This he calls his experience. We there- 
fore understand how these practical men may hold different 
opinions upon the same phenomenon, why their views hear the 
stamp of the scientific epoch, and why in course of time they 
change. We also understand why the theories based on so-called 
experience are most fertile in those domains where phenomena 
are most complicated, as in organic morphology, in physiology, 
and pathology. 

t Address delivered at the Munich meetiog of the German Associa- 
tion, by Prof. C. von Nagel, of Munich. (The author, iu a note to the 
German original, remarks that this lecture had to replace another in the 
programme, which had heen promised by Prof. Tschermak, of Vienna. At 
the eleventh hour Prof. Tschermak announced his inability to atiend the 
Munich meeting, and the author was requested hy the secretaries to fill the 
gap thus occasioned. he address therefore, the author states, bears the 
stamp of its hasty origin, as it was written during a journey in the Alps, 
when there was neither sufficient leisure nor opportunity for careful and 
elaborate work.) 
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The problem of a natural phenomenon is an algebraic equation 
with many unknown factors. The practical man looks at the 
equation and tries to solve it, substituting for one or the other 
unknown factor a generally large and decisive value ; the proof 
of correctness he does not attempt. It is easy to sce that 
in this manner the solution—and with it the true understanding 
—will certainly not be attained in all efernity. 

The solution of an equation with many unknown factors 
is only possible if just as many equations can be obtained as 
there are unknown factors, and if the same unknown factors are 
contained in all. As this is generally impossible with natural 
phenomena we try to get equations in which there is only ove 
unknown factor. This is done by scieztijice experiment (net by 
the so-called experiment of these practical men) in which all 
unknown factors are removed save one, and by which the value 
and effect of this one can be securely determined. 

For a long time physics has adopted this way of scien- 
tific experiment. Physiology has only recently recognised it in 
a more general manner as the only correct one, It is trne that 
by this tedious and time-devouring but yet exclusively safe 
and progressive method we do not erect large edifices of sys- 
tems which are only fated to fall to pieces again shortly, but 
we gain simple facts, perhaps insignificant by themselves, but 
which retain their value for ever and enable us to find new 
facts. Thus the stock of recognised facts increases slowly but 
securely. A snail which takes the straight road for its goal 
progresses, while a grasshopper, with its bounds in all directions, 
remains always on the same spot. Thus scientific investigation 
proves to the empirics by facts, that by the exact method certain 
and permanent knowledge of natural phenomena may be gained. 

Many methodical investigators who by the exact method 
augment the stock of permanent facts, when asked for the limits 
of natural knowledge, and thinking a solution based upon 
principles inadmissible, simply reply, ‘‘ Belief always begins 
where knowledge ceases.” In saying so the course of their 
thoughts runs thus : ]Iumanity faces the totality of nature. Its 
insight constantly masters new domains by dint of meditation 
and investigation. Thus, for example, in the present time we 
have progresssed much further in the knowledge of nature than 
was the case during the middle ages and antiqnity, and Euro- 
pean civilisation is far ahead of that of the rest of humanity. 
With progressing mental work the empire of knowledge always 
increases in extent, and the domain where we must be satisfied 
with belief decreases as constantly. 

‘This conception has an undeniable valne in a certain regard. 
It gives us a measure of the height which scientific natural 
knowledge had generally attained in every century, and at the 
same time a special measure for the different human races and 
nations, for the different classes in a nation, and finally for every 
single individual, Considerations of this nature have as much 
sclentific interest to the historian and anthropologist, as practical 
interest to the theologist, the politician, and a number of others. 

The phrase that helief begins where knowledge ceases is an 
actual solution of the question for certain ends. Dut with this 
unr interest is not satisfied. We turn to the theoretical part 
of the problem with special sympathy. We wish to know 
whether the limit whcre human knowledge must stop can be 
determined at all or not—if yes, how far our understanding may 
penetrate into nature, how much humanity may scientifically 
understand of nature, if durIng an immeasurable period, let us 
say at once during eternity, it is occupied with natural inves- 
tigations, assisted by all iniaginable means—what are the 
boundaries, therefore, which the scientific understanding of 
nature can never and under no conditions overstep? what is 
the fundamental limit between the empire of knowledge and 
that of belief? 

This question deserves all the more to be serionsly investigated 
since it 1s well known that from two opposed sides the absolute 
power of the human mind over nature ts claimed with complete 
certainty—with decreasing energy by the natural philosophers, 
with increasing energy by materialists. The former think they 
can constrnct formal nature out of herself, and natural know- 
ledge for them only consists in finding [the concrete natural phe- 
nomena for the constructed abstract ideas, where, of course, 
they can in no point be freed from the self-deception that they 
construct the ideas according to conceptions by the senses 
instead of out of themselves. The latter admit only force and 
matter in time and space ; and that man, who is built up of 
matter and force, shall master nature, which is built up of the 
same factors, seems to them a reasonable idea. Loth, natural 
philosophers as well as materialist:, raise man to a flattering 
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height, with regard t> his own consciousness and pride; they 
declare him lord of the world, not the real lord who makes the 
world, it is true, but yet the imaginary lord, who understands 
the work of the real lord. Can we lay claim with good reason 
this eminent position ? 

Many have often tried to answer this question from different 
points of view ; perhaps one of the best replies was given by 
my predecessor in this assembly, Prof. Du Bois Reymond, in his 
much-talked-of and often misunderstood address, ‘*On the Limits 
of Natural Knowledge.” I shall only consider this latter reply, 
which, in an intellectual manner and in rich, poetical language, 
adoins and covers the gems of thought with the most beautiful 
flowers of speech. It would have been useful, and would have 
shown the right way to many a one who cannot so easily get at 
the kernel through the shell, if result and proof had been 
comprised in a few short phrases. 

The speaker, like the conqueror of a world in the olden times 
ona day of rest, wishes to point out clearly the true limits of 
the immeasurable empire which world-conquering natural science 
has subjected to its understanding, and arrives at the following 
three conclusions :—1. Natural knowledge, or understanding, is 
the reduction of a natural phenomenon to the mechanics of 
simple and indivisible atoms. 2, There are no atoms of this 
description, and therefore there is no real understanding, 
3. Even if we could understand the world through the mechanics 
of atoms, we could nevertheless not understand sensation and 
consciousness through it. 

General understanding would no doubt have been facilitated 
considerably if these results had not been introduced as the 
limits of natural knowledge, but as the impossibility and futility 
of natural knowledge. Because, since the speaker does 
not go beyond this negation, investigating natural science cannot 
define the limits of a domain which she does not even possess— 
and if she is even deprived for ever of all insight into material 
phenomena, it can hardly matter to her, as a deposed potentate, 
whether or not she might claim the spiritual domiin, in case of 
a supposed accession to power. 

We may perfectly agree with Du Bois Reymond’s thonghts, 
and yet be convinced that they are not complete and all-com- 
prising enongh to define natural knowledge in all directions, that 
in their incompleteness they lead to false deductions which 
contradict our natural scientific conscience, and that it is 
desirable to treat this question not only on the negative side, but 
to examine whether the hnman mind is not capable of natural 
knowledge, of what nature this knowledge is, and what is its 
extent, 

The solution of the question: In what way and how far may 
I know and understand nature? is evidently determined by three 
different things, viz., by the answers to three questions :—(r) 
The condition and capacity of the Ego; (2) the condition and 
accessibility of nature; and (3) the demands which we make 
of knowledge. Subject, object, and copula therefore partici- 
pate in the solution. A separation of this kind may perhaps be 
thought superfluous, perhaps even inadmissible, because it may 
be said that the understanding of the object by the subject is an 
indivisible process. And yet it is correct, because consideration 
gives prominence now to the one and now to the other factor, 
and it is also useful, because it requires exhaustive treatment, 
The difficulties which are in the way of knowledge with rezard 
to the subject or object, are even most conspicuous if we entirely 
remove one of the two factors by supposing that it offers no 
difficulties at all. With regard to the capacity of the Ego to 
understand the phenomena of nature, the undoubted fact is 
decisive, that our power of thinking, in whatever condition it may 
be, only gives us nature as we perceive her by our five senses. 
If we could not see nor hear anything, nor smell, taste, nor 
touch anything, we would not know at all that there is anything 
besides ourselves, nor indeed that we are in bodily existence 
ourselves. 

The condition with regard to th: correctness of our concep- 
tions therefore always exists—that our external and internal 
senses report correctly. Our knowledge is only correct in so 
far as observation by the senses and internal perception (div 
ianere Vermitteleng) are correct. Dut an infinitely great proba- 
bility exists that both, after all, lead us to objective truth, 
because the errors committed by the single individual or by all, 
are finally always recognised and proved as such, and because 
natural science, the further it progresses, knows how to remove 
more and more all apparent contradictions, and how to make 
all observations agree amongst themselves. 

“If we remain satished in this direction, the question arises, 
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to what extent and in what fulness the senses acquaint us with 
natural phenomena. With regard to the extent we need only 
point out the boundaries in order to make them perfectly clear 
to everybody. In time only the present and in space only 
that which helongs to onr own circumstances is acccssihle to 
us. We cannot directly perceive anything of what happened 
in the past, and of what will be in the future, and nothing that 
is too distant in space, or that is of too large or too small 
dimensions. 

With regard to the completeness of sensual perceptions there is 
another boundary which is generally not thonght of, and upon 
which I must enter a little more in detail. Scientific analysis 
shows the following :—In the totality of force-endowed matter, 
which we call world, each particle of matter by all its inherent 
forces is in relation with all others; it is influenced by all, 
and in its turn acts upon all, of ccurse according to distances. 
A conglomeration of particles of course behaves like a single par- 
ticle ; the effect which it causes and receives is the total of the 
effects of all single particles. The crystal, the plant, the animal, 
man are acted upon by the presence of all ma‘erial particles, of 
each single one by itself and of each conglomeration of particles, 
and this with reference to all forces which are inherent in them, 
and consequently with reference to all movements which they 
perform. Lut these effects in the infinite majority of cases are so 
insignificant that they may be neglected as quite imperceptible. 

The theoretical possibility therefore exists that the human 
organism may obtain bodily perceptions of all phenomena in 
nature. But how is this matter in vez/i/y? What impressions 
are so powerful that they become perceptible to us, and which 
of them are lost, being too insignificant? Amongst the heings 
known to us, man and the higher animals have the advantage, 
that certain parts bave developed themselves into organs of sensa- 
tion, which are extremely sensitive for certain natural pheno- 
mera. These organs of sensation, in the course of nuimerous 
and successive species and of innumerable generations within 
each single species, have been developed from the smallest 
beginnings to high degrees of perfection. 

‘The ingenious idea of Darwin that in organic nature only 
such arrangements attained full development which were useful 
to the individual bearer, is so simple, so reasonable, and agrees 
so well with all experience, that physiologists, who alone are 
competent to decide here, egree with him perfeetly, and are 
greatly astonished, that a Columbus shculd not long ago have 
placed this physivlogical egg upon its point. 

The degree of perfection which each org:n of sensation has 
attained in development therefore corresponds exactly to the 
requirements, and there is not one in which the human organism 
is not far surpassed by some animal species, if to the latter the 
extraordinary fineness of some particular sensual perceptiva 
became a cundition of its eaistence. But according to this both 
the human and animal organisms have only developel organs 
of sensition for such external influences as bear upon their 
existence in a favourable or unfavourable sense. 

We are endowed, for instance, with great semsitiveness for 
temperature; it is necessary for our existence, othezwis: we 
might perish through cold or heat without knowing it. We are 
very sensitive towards light ; it acquaints us in the best and 
qnickest manner with all objects which surround us and which 
may be useful or dangercus to us. On the other hand we are 
not organised to perceive the electricity which surrounds us. 
While we perceive the increase or decrease of heat and light, 
we do not know whether the air in which we breathe contains 
free electricity or not, whether this electricity is positive or nega- 
tive. If we touch a telegraph wire we cannut feel whether its 
particles are electrically at rest or in moticn. 

Tt was of no use that the sense for electricity shoull be de- 
veloped particularly in nan and the higher animals, because it is 
immaterial for the species whether every year some individuals were 
killed by lightning or not, If this danger were daily tu threaten all 
individuals, the sense for electricity which the lowest animals pos- 
sess in its first beginnings in the same degree as they possess those 
for light and heat, would necessarily have developed itself further. 
We would then perceive by a special organ of sensation the 
vicinity of a substance in electric tension and be able to escape 
the stroke of lightning. We would perceive small changes in 
the electric state and weak electric currents in our vicinity, and 
also be able to peer into the secrets of the telegraph wire. The 
want of such an organ might easily have been the cause of our 
total ignorance of electricity. We can very well imagine the 
atmosphere of the earth without lightning and thunder. These 
great electric discharges have helped us to the knowledge of 
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electricity. 1f accidentally they had not happened, if, more- 
over, some quite accidental experiences which revealed an 
attractive and repulsive force generate] by friction had not been 
made, we very probably would have had no idea of electricity, no 
idea of that force which doubtless plays the greatest part in 
organic and inorganic nature, which materially affects chemical 
afinity, which in all molecnlar motions in organised beings 
acts perhaps more decisively than any other force, and of which 
with regard to still mysterious physiological and chemical 
phenomena we expect the most important explanations. 

Our senses are indeed only organised for the rcquirements 
of our bodily existence but not to satisfy ouv intellectual 
cravings,—to acquaint us with all phenomena of niture and 
explain them as well. If at the same time they perform this 
function it is only incidentally. We therefore cannot rely upon 
our sensual perceptions acquainting us with e// phenomena of 
nature. Just a3 in the case of electric phenomena, which occur 
in every material particle, we have, as it were, learnt something 
only accidentally, it is easily possible, indeed very probable, that 
there are still other natural forces, other forms*of molecular 
motion, of which we obtain no sensual impressions, hecause 
they never unite to any remarkable ontcome, and therefore 
remain hidden to us. 

Our power of perceiving nature directly by our senses is there- 
fore very confined ia two aspects. On the one hand we are 
probably deficient of the power of sensation for who'e Gomains 
of natural life, and on the other, as far as we really have this 
power it 1s confined in time and space to an insignificant'y small 
part of the whole. 

It is trne that our natural knowledge is not confined to what 
we perceive with our senses. By conclusions we may also obtain 
knowledge of what our senses do not reach, The farthest planet 
of our solar system, Neptune, wes known by calculation with 
regard to its position, its size and weight, before astronomers 
had discovered it with the telescope. We know, although we 
cannot see it with the best microscopes, that water consists of in- 
finitesimal particles or molecules which are in motion, and if itis 
sugar-water or salt-water, we know perfectly the proportionate 
weight and the proportionate number of the water, sugar, and 
salt particles of which it is composed. 

By conclusions from facts which were recoguised by the senses, 
we arrive at facts equally certain which cau no longer be per- 
ceived by the senses. We might therefore, perhaps, indulge in 
the sanguine hope that starting from the small domain which is 
opened to us by our senscs, little by little the entire domain of 
nature will be conquered by reason. But this hope can never 
be fulfilled. As the effect of a natural force decreases with its 
distance, the possibility of knowledge also decreases as the distance 
in space and time increases. Of the condition, the composition 
and the history of a fixed star of the least magnitu Je, of the organic 
life upon its dark sateilites, of the material and spiritual move- 
ments in these organisms we shall never know anything. In the 
same way the possibility decreases of discovering a still unknown 
natural force, a still unknown form of motion of the smallest 
miterial particles, the less this farce or motion possesses the 
peculiarity of accumulating and causing some collective effect. 
We may consider ourselves fortunate if ever we obtaia only a 
notion of such a force. 

The confined capacity of the Ego therefore allows us only an 
extremely fragmentary knowledge of the universe, 

We now pass from the consideration of the subject to that of 
the object, ac, the condition and accessibility of nature. ‘The 
buundaries, which nature herself opposes to our knowledge, are 
most evident if we adopt the hypothesis that man, on his side, 
has the most perfect capacity for natural knowledge. This would 
be the case if the cbstacles of time and space did not exist for 
him, if he could judge of every phenomenon in the past as well 
as he can of everyone in the present ; af the most distant object 
did not present more difficulty to him than one in his immediate 
vicinity, and if he could as easily survey the largest systems of 
fixed stars and the smallest atoms, as he can a body of bis own 
size ; if finally he were provided with senses so perfect that all 
phenomena of nature, all forces ani all forms of motion could be 
perceived directly by him. 

A human race, provided with these perfection:, might perhaps 
be enabled to try the solution of Laplace’s prohlem, Laplace 
says: **A mind, which for a given moment knew all forces 
which are active in nature, and the respective positions of the 
beings of which she consists, if it were comprehensive enough to 
analyse these data—would unite in the same formula the motion 
of the largest heavenly body and of the lightest atom. Nothing 
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would be uncertain for it, and the future as well as the past 
would be present to its gaze. The human mind, in the perlection 
which it has been enabled to give to astronomy, offers a weak 
reflection of a mind of this description.” 

But even a mind as universal as that supposed by Laplace 
would not be able to solve the problem given. Because the 
other supposition, of which Laplace does not speak, but from 
which he starts unconsciously, is the finiteness of the world in all 
directions, and this is not given. The difficulty which nature 
opposes to human knowledge is her exd/essness, endlessness of 
space and of time, and of everything which depends on this as 
a necessary consequence, 

In space nature is not only infinitely large ; she is endless. 
The ray of light travels throngh some 190,000 miles in 
one second; to travel through the whole known universe 
of fixed stars it would require some twenty million years accord- 
ing to a probable estimate. Let us place ourselves in thought at 
the end of this immeasurable space, upon the farthest fixcd star 
known to us, then we would not look out into empty space there, 
but we wonld see a new starry firmament. We would again believe 
that we were in the middle of the nniverse, in the same way 
as now the earth appears to us as the centre of the universe, 
And thus we may in thought continne endlessly the flight from 
the farthest fixed star to the farthest fixed star, and the actual 
starry heavens we now see, compared to the universe, are after 
all still infinitely smaller than the smallest atom compared to the 
starry heavens. 

What applies to space applies equally to grouping in space, 
to the composition, organisatlon, and individualisation of matter, 
which is the object of descriptive and morphological natural 
science. Everything we know consists of parts, and is in itself 
part of a bigger whole. The organism is composed of organs, 
these of cells, and the cells of smaller elementary particles. If 
we analyse further we soon get to chemical molecules and the 
atoms of chemical elements. The latter certainly still resist 
further sub-division at present, but we must nevertheless look 
npon them as compound bodies on account of their properties, 
Thns in thought we may continue sub-division further and end- 
lessly. In reality no physical atoms in the strict sense of the 
word can exist, no little particles which would really be indi- 
visible. All size, indeed, is only relative ; the smallest body 
in existence which we know, the particle of the light-and-heat 
ether may be of any size we choose for our conception, even inf- 
nitely large, if only we imagine ourselves to be sufficiently small 
by the side of it. Just in the same way as ¢udivisibility never 
ceases, we must suppose, by analogy of what we find confirmed 
in the whole domain of our experience, that the compositiox also 
of individual particles separated from one another, continues 
endlessly downwards. In like manner we are forced to sup- 
pose an endless composition upwards in always larger, individual 
groups. The heavenly bodies are the molecules which unite in 
groups of lower and higher orders, and the whole of our system 
of fixed stars is only a molecular group in an infinitely larger 
whole, which we must again suppose to be a unit (ciheillicher) 
organism, and only a particle of a still larger whole. 

As space is endless in all directions, so time is endless on two 
sides ; it has never begun and will never cease. The Bible says : 
**In the beginning God created heaven and earth,”’ and geologists 
say: ‘*Inthe beginning the world was a gaseous mass, from which 
heavenly bodies formed by condensation.” But this beginning 
is only a relative one, the beginning of a finiteness, and the 
time which has passed since this beginning is only as a moment 
compared to the eternity before. 

From the union of time and space an empire of phenomena 
results, which forms the contents of descriptive natural sciences 
as well as of the other part of the investigation of nature, viz., 
the physical and physiological sciences, Matter, which fills 
space, is not at rest but in motion, and as the material particles 
act npon one another with different (attractive and repulsive) 
forces, each body which moves canses the others to move as 
well, or rather it changes their motions. It gives off a part of 
its motion and of its potential energy to others, and these again 
to others, and so on. This is the chain of canse and effect, also 
an endless one,‘as in our conception it neither could begin with 
a first cause nor can finish with a last effect. 

Nature is everywhere uninvestigable where she becomes endless 
or eternal. We cannot, therefore, conceive her as a whole, 
because a process of conceiving which has neither beginning nor 
end, does not lead to conception. And this is the reason why 
Laplace’s problem is futile from the beginning. Of course we 
are permitted to make any supposition we like, even one which 
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for some reason or other is impossible, but not one which is 
unthinkable. But a formula is unthinkable for which we have 
not even got the component factors, and which if these factors 
were given, would never come to an end. The knowledge 
of all forces, which is required for Laplace’s formula, sup- 
poses that the bodies are subdivided down to their last force- 
endowed particles, and this is impossible on account of divisi- 
bility being endless. The elements therefore are wanting, from 
which we might compose the formula, viz., the simple natura] 
forces ; we cannot even begin with the setting of the formula 
—and even if we could begin with it we could never come to an 
end with it on account of the endlessness of the universe in space. 
Du Bois Reymond has already mentioned the former endlessness 
as an insuperable limit ; even if we could overstep it, the othe: 
would still prove equally insuperable. 

If indeed the formula of Laplace comprised only the universe 
known to our senses, or even one infinitely larger (but not one 
really endless), and if we could introduce into this formula the 
forces of the known chemical elements and of the supposed ether 
particles, or even of much smaller material particles, then it 
might perhaps suffice for long periods of time backwards and 
forwatds from the present, particnlarly for the middle of the 
system and for the greater phenomena. But on the one hand 
disturbances from the circnmference would at once necessarily 
take place, and these would at last render the formula useless for 
the middle also; on the other hand, disturbances would begin 
on each single point as well, and as they wonld increase 
constantly, they would at last lead to perceptible inaccuracies, 
because the supposed ‘‘ atoms,” are not real unities, and because 
the resulting force, with which each single “atom,” as a body 
composed of separate particles, influences the totality, does not 
remain a constant one, but with its varying surroundings assumes 
at every moment an equally varying value. Anyhow, a formula 
of this kind would give us, as astronomical calculation really 
does, a solution, correct within certain limits, a practical 
solution, but not a fundamental one. 

The investigator of nature must remember distinctly, that all 
his investigattons are confined by limits in all directions, that 
on all sides uninvestigable eternity bids him categorically to stop. 
The fact that this has not always been clearly recognised, that 
particularly the Infinitely Large and the Infinitely Small have 
been mixed up with Endlessness and Nothing, has led to several 
erroncous conceptions, Amongst them are the theories of physi- 
cal atoms in the one direction, and those of beginning and end 
of the universe in the other. I will only speak of the latter, 

It is supposed ,that the matter constituting the heavenly bodies 
was In the beginning distributed in a gaseous state ; and in this 
Du Bois Reymond only finds one difficulty : if this matter, as 
the theory demands, had been at rest and distributed equally, 
he cannot find out whence motion and unequal distribution have 
come. 

Condensation of matter has now gone on for an infinite time, 
zZe,, since that supposed beginning, and the results are first 
nebulze, then burning-liquid drops, which cool down to dark 
bodies. In the present we are upon one of these condeused, 
and no longer incandescent world-drops. According to the 
natural laws known to us, the still incandescent and the already 
dark heavenly bodies must continue to?give off their store of heat 
to universal space. By and by they must fail npon one another, 
and even if then a local rise in temperature again takes place, 
this after all only serves to accelerate the process of cooling on 
the whole. At last all heavenly bodies will wuite in a dark, 
solid, icy mass, upon which there is no longer any motion nor 
life. 

This is the result of a correct physical consideration. It shows 
us the desolate end of a present full of change and motion and 
glowing with life and colour. But in reality this result is only 
the consequence of onr confined human insiyht ; it would only 
be a logical necessity if we knew everything, and therefore were 
allowed to nse our knowledge for deductions with regard to the 
beginning and end. But as we see only an infinitesimal part of 
the universe, and possess only a fragmentary knowledge of the 
forces and forms of motion in this infinitesimal part, our deduc- 
tions backwards and forwards may perhaps for ceitain general 
conditions be without perceptible error for billions of years, but 
yet, with the lapse of greater periods of time, they must become 
more uncertain, and eventually totally erroneous. We may 
illustrate this particularly well with regard to the past. 

What we are most certain of, with regard to the past, is the 
incandescent state in which our earth was at one period, and from 
this we draw the conclusion by analogy that the other planets of 
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our system were incandescent bodies as well, just as the sun is 
still to-day. If we go backwards from these suns we get, by 
further conclusions, to accumulated masses of clouds, the em- 
bryos of the later suns, then to cloud-belts, and eventually to 
the gaseous mass distributed tolerably uniformly, and this is 
the original state beyond which, with our present insight, we 
cannot get. 

All this proves distinctly that just as upon the earth an eternal 
change takes place, the heavens likewise are constantly changing, 
Each change consists of a sum of motions, and supposes a former 
change or sum of motions, from which it resulted with me- 
chanical necessity, and further {on a chain of changes from all 
eternity. Thus the gaseous state of our solar system must have 
been preceded :by a continuous endless series of changes, 
and if our scientific insight does not lead us to this, does not 
even justify us in this supposition, it thus proves only its own 
inadequacy. 

We must, on the contrary, conclude from the eternity of 
changes in the universe that the whole process of development 
of our solar system or of the whole starry heaven, from the 
original gaseous mass, through the ball-shaped nebule, fiery and 
dark globes, to the cold, solid, and dense mass, is only one of the 
numberless successive periods, and that analogous periods and 
occurrences bave preceded and will follow endlessly. It is true 
that we perfectly understand, according to our present physical 
knowledge, how a mass of gas ina state of progressing conden- 
sation produces heat, and how the bot condensed mass again 
gives off this heat until its temperature and that of its surround- 
ings, in our case that of universal space, have become equal. 
But we do not understand how the solid mass can again become 
gaseous, and how the necessary heat, distributed in universal 
space, can again be collected. 

There is a gap in our knowledge at this point; and we may 
fill it by various suppositions. In the present state of almost com- 
plete ignorance among physicists and chemists of the proper- 
ties of chemical elements and of ether, it is possible that, with 
sufficient condensation of matter and approach of its particles, 
forces become active of which we have no idea at present, and 
which may perbaps bring abont an explosive dispersion of 
the solid mass into a gaseous state. It is also possible that the 
quantity of heat in the endless universe (not in our starry heaven) 
is distributed unequally, and that there are domains in it which 
are of a much higher, and others which are of a much lower, 
temperature than our starry heaven ; that in the endless space of 
the universe heat currents exist, similar to the air currents in our 
atmosphere, and that we bave perhars for some billions of years 
been in one of these currents of lover temperature, in which the 
process of solidification continues on a large scale, just as ona 
small seale it occurs on the earth’s surface during north winds, 
and that some hot current which sooner or later may passthrough 
our starry heaven may again bring about a gaseous distribution 
of matter. 

This example shows that we may use our experiences of 
the finite only for deductions within the finite. As soon as man 
wishes to overstep this domain, which is opened to him by his 
senses and which is accessible to bis knowledge, and wants to 
form some conception of the whole, he falls into absurdities. 
Either be leaves unconsidered what he has gained by experience 
and meditation, and then he loses himself in arbitrary and empty 
fancies ; or he proceeds logically from the laws fo the finite and 
then he finally arrives at perfectly ridiculous consequences. 

The example mentioned before may again serve to illustrate 
this. The world known to us changes. If we follow these 
changes according to the laws of causality, backward into the 
past and forward into the future, and place ourselves upon the 
before-mentioned physical stand-point of the nebular theory, 
and adopt what is known to us there as a measure, then we find 
stages both in the past and the future which more and more 
approach perfect rest, without ever reaching it altogether. But 
if we assume a further point of view, and suppose that heavenly 
bodies and systems of heavenly bodies arise and perish without 
end in the universe, then we find two possibilities : either, accord- 
ing to the materialistic conception, the suc:e-sive stages are of the 
same value ; os, according to the pmilosophical conception, they 
continnally change their relative value, becoming more perfect 
every time, in which case the universe woul 1 in the eternal past 
wore and more appreach absolute imperfection (therefore rest), 
and in the eternal future absolute perfection (therefure again rest), 
AlJl three conceptions are equally irrational, The first (physical) 
and the third (philosoph’cal) let the world awaken from dead 
rest and return toit. The second (materialistic) condemns it to 
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eternal rest, because a change which always repeats itself, means 
for an eternity nothing else but rest. 

With space we do not fare better than with time. We 
naturally wish to imagine the universe as of finite extent in space 
and thus make it accessible to our conception. But as the space 
filled with matter can but everywhere be limited by more space 
filled with matter, we arrive at the absurd deduction that the 
world in its circumference is bordered by itself. But if we allow 
infinity to universal space, and according to our ideas of space 
it must be infinite, then heavenly bodies follow upon heavenly 
hodies without end, in different sizes, different compositions, and 
different stages of development. Now as size, composition, and 
stages of development move withIn finite limits, the combi- 
nations which are possible constitute of course, to our ideas, 
an infinitely great, but yet not an endless number. If this 
number is exbausted the same combinations must repeat them- 
selves. We cannot deny this, even with the conviction that 
centillions upon centillions of heavenly bodies or systems of 
heavenly bodies would not suffice to complete the number of 
possible combinations. Because centillions compared to endless- 
ness are less than a drop of water compared to the ocean, We 
therefore arrive at the mathematically correct, but to our reason 
most absurd, deduction that our earth, just as It is now, must 
occur several times, indeed an infinite number of times in the 
universe, and that also the jubilee festival, which we celebrate 
to-day, is celebrated just in the same way upon many other 
earths, 

The logical consequences of this kind may be multiplied. The 
examples suffice to show, that our finite reason is only accessible 
to finite conceptions, and that, when it wishes to raise itself to 
conceptions of the eternal in however logical a manner, its 
wings become paralysed, and, like a second Icarus, before 
the sunny heights are reached, it falls back into the depths of 
finite and obscure ideas. 


(Zo be continued.) 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
WINGRESTE TEL GIN CED 


OxFrorD.—The Physical Science Postmastership at Merton 
College, has been awarded to Mr. E. T. Milner, of Mancliester 
Grammar School. 


CAMBR1DGE-—Mr. J. N, Langley, B.A., of St. John’s College, 
has been elected a Fellow of Trinity College. Mr. Langley 
aS bracketed second in the first-class of Natural Science Tripos 
1874. 

EDINBURGH.—Mr, Thomas Annandale, who was assistant to 
the late Prof. Syme, has been appointed to the chair of Clinical 
Surgery in Edinburgh University, vacant by the removal of Mr. 
Lister to King’s College, London. 


Upsata.—The Scotsman of Thursday last, contains a very full 
and interesting account of the recent Upsala celebration, 
evidently by one of the Edinburgh delegates. The writer, 
speaking of a visit he paid to one of the largest schools of 
Upsala, built for about 500 pupils, says :—‘“‘ Here, as elsewhere 
in Sweden, the expense of education is wholly borne by; the 
State. The pupils pay no fees, The building is spacious and 
airy, and the class-rooms and playgrounds furnished, almost to 
luxurionsness, with the requisites for the development of healthy 
minds in healthy bodies, The arrangements for the securing of 
the required heating and ventilation of the rooms during the Jong 
severe winters of Sweden are particularly good. Nearly every 
class-room is seated for about thirty pupils. Each pupil has his 
own little desk before him, and a chair with a back fitting com- 
fortably to his body, and adjustable as to height so as to suit each 
pupil. This seat he retains during the session, so that there is no 
taking of places in the classes. There are several carefully- 
selected libraries for the pupils in the school—a marked feature 
of which is the number of books in English, French, and Ger- 
man ; and there is the best proof everywhere that these volumes, 
which are mostly classic authors in these Janguages, do not lie 
idly on the shelves, in the nnmber of Swedes one meets with who 
can converse tolerably well in one or all of these langnages. But 
what struck us as deserving of the very warmest commendation, 
are the well-appointed and well-kept museums of apparatus illus- 
trative of the simplest and most fundamental facts of natural 
philosophy and chemistry ; well-dried monnted specimens of the 
common plants of the district ; stuffed and otherwise prepared 
specimens of the Swedish fauna ; large models of typical plants 
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and animals, showing the details of their structure ; and skeletons 
and plaster casts by which the fundamental facts of anatomy and 
human physiology can be successfully tangbt. Thus, with the 
aid of these admirable elementary museums and appliances, 
which Mr. Forster might well envy, the broad principles of 
physical, chemical, and biological science are taught to all whose 
education goes no further than the public schools ; and as regards 
the others, such instruction in the elements of science forms an 
admirable introduction to the University course.” 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LonDON 


Royal Microscopical Society, October 3.—Mr. II. C. 
Sorby, president, in the chair.—The president read a paper on 
an improved method for distinguishing the axes of double 
refracting substances which consisted of a wedge-shaped piece of 
quartz cut parallel to the positive axis of the crystal, and made 
to slide into the cye-piece of the microscope. When this passed 
across the field of view in polarised light every gradation of tint 
was successively produced by the varying thickness of the quartz, 
and by viewing crystals through thisit was'very easy at once tode- 
termine the position of their axes by noting the effect upon the 
series of coloured bands produced by the quartz scale.—A paper 
by Mr. F, H. Wenham on the aperture of object glasses was 
read by the secretary. The purport of Mr, Wenham’s paper 
was further explained, and illustrations of the method proposed 
were drawn on the black-boatd by Mr. J. E. Ingpen.—Mr. Slack 
described some curious observations made as to the habit and 
power of offensive attack by the genus diglena upon anguillula 
and other species. 

PHILADELPILIA 


Academy of Natural Sciences, May 1.—On the Cam- 
bari (crayfishes) of Northern Indiana, by W. F. Bandy (Proc., 
1897, p. 171).—Synopsis of the fishes of Lake Nicaragua, by 
Drs. Gill and Bransford (pp. 175-191).—-On lavendulite from 
Chili, by E, Goldsmith. 

May 15.—Prof. Leidy, on gregarines. 

May 22.—Prof. Leidy, on flukes infesting molluses.—lI. C, 
Yarrow, notes on the natural history of Fort Macon, N.C. 
(pp. 203-218).—On the brain of Chimera monstrosa, by Dr. 
Wilder (pp. 219-250). 

June 12.—Prof. Leidy, remarks on parasitic infusoria. 

June 26.—Prof. Leidy, the birth of a rhizopod (Zvelyfha). 
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Academy of Sciences, October 8,—M. Peligot in the chair, 
-——On an incident mentioned at the congress of Stuttgart, by M. 
Faye. ‘This relates to recent geodetic operations in the north- 
east of Spain, directed by Gen. Ibanez.—Apparatus for measur- 
ing the heat of vaporisation of liquids, by M. Berthelot. Ile 
aims at greater simplicity, while transmitting the vapour dry 
from generator to calorimeter. A phial with hermetically sealed 
neck is traversed by a wide vertical tube open at its inclosed top, 
passing down throngh the phial to a serpentine in a calorimeter, 
and (in its way) throngha metallic disc, a circular lamp, another 
metallic plate, a sheet of paste-board, and a wooden plate (the 
last three forming the cover of the calorimeter), lle finds onan 
average 636°2 as the total heat furnished by water between 100° 
and zero (Regnault 636°6),—On the determination of the heat of 
fusion, by M. Berthelot. The two phenomena of fusion and 
solidification in a body like hydrate of chloral are not reci- 
procal when one directly follows the other, and tbe heat 
absorbed in one case is not equal to that liberated in 
the other. To measure the calorific weak infusion the 
body should be brought to a certain final state, proved 
identical by thermal measurements, «.g., dissolving hydrate of 
chloral at a given temperature and in a constant quantity of 
water, and comparing specimens recently fused, and others kept 
several months or years, Then a known weight of the substance 
ig raised to different temperatures, sometimes above sometimes 
below the point of fusion, then immersed and dissolved suddenly 
In the water of the calorimeter. He finds the heat of fusion to 
be 33°2 cal. for 1 gramme.—On the variations of the heat 
liberated by union of water and sulphuric acid at different 
temperatures, by M. Berthelot.—-On the relation which should 
exist between the diameter of magnetic cores of electro-magnets 
and their length, by M. Du Moncel. For equal resistances of 
circuit the diameters should be proportional to the electro- 


motive force for equal electromotive forces, in inverse 
ratio of the resistance of the circuit, including the battery 
resistance ; for equal diameters proportional to the square 
roots of the resistances of the circuits; from given electro- 
motive force and with electro-magnets in their conditions of 
maximum the electro-motive forces of the batteries should 
be proportional to the square roots of the resistances of the 
circuits. —Programme of the expedition of next year (July, 1578) 
to the glacial sea of Siberia, by M. Nordenskjold.—Observations 
of the planet 175 Palisa, and of the new comet of Tempel, with 
the garden equatorial, by MM. Paul and Prosper [lenry.—On a 
general method of transformation of integrals depending on 
square roots; application to a fundamental problem of geodesy, 
by M. Callandreau.—On the spectrum of the new metal davyum, 
by M. Kern. He indicates the principal lines.— Pyrogenous 
decomposition of chlorhydrate, bromhydrate, and iodhydrate of 
trimethylamine, new characteristic of methylamines, by M. 
Vincent. The new characteristic is the production of chloride, 
bromide, and iodide of methyl from such decomposition.—On 
iodide of starch, by M. Bondonneau.—Synthesis of benzoic acid 
and of benzophenone, by MM. Friedel, Crafts, and Ador.— 
Experiments on the tape-like development of human cysticercus, 
by M. Redon. Man may, like swine, become completely 
infested by cysticerci, MM. Redon caused some cysts from a 
human body to be ingested with tepid milk into young pigs 
and dogs; he also swallowed some himself. Tt appeared that 
only man presents a favourable medium ; the pigs and dogs gave 
no trace of the tape-worms; but the anthor after about three 
months discovered worms in his stcols. This throws light on 
the nature of the development of human cysticercus, and presents 
a striking exception to the law of parasitism with alternating 
generations,—Description of the meteoric stones of Rochester, 
Warrenton, and Cynthiana which fell respectively on December 
21, 1876, and January 3 and 23, 1877, with same remarks on 
previous falls of meteorites in the same region, by Mr. Smitk.— 
M. Bouvel called attention to an arrangement for compressing 
oxygen and hydrogen to considerable pressures, The wires from 
a battery are conducted into a thick metallic block containing a 
strong glass voltameter with one chamber double the other ; 
under the chamber are the terminal electrode immersed in 
acidulated water, the bottom of the reservoirs being closed by a 
strong screw. ‘The reservoir communicates also with another 
cylinder in which a screw can be made to press on the liquid, 
Two narrow passages rise from the gas chamber and are closed 
by screws, 
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XI.—Sir JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER 


S)® JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER; Director of the 

Royal Gardens, Kew, and President of the Royal 
Society—the second and only surviving son of the late 
Sir William Jackson Hooker, who first made the name 
illustrious in botany—was born at Halesworth, in Suffolk, 
on June 30, 1817. He was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, where the father was Regius Professor of 
Botany from 1820 to 1840, and where the son took 
the degree of M.D. in 1839. He has since been affiliated 
to the great English Universities, receiving in the same 
year the honorary degrees of D.C.L. at Oxford, and of 
LL.D. at Cambridge, and subsequently that of LL.D. at 
his own University of Glasgow. Immediately on com- 
pleting his medical studies, namely in 1839, he was com- 
missioned Assistant-Surgeon in the Royal Navy, and 
appointed botanist of the antarctic voyage of exploration 
by the E7vedus and Terror, under the command of Cap- 
tain, afterwards Sir James Clark Ross, This celebrated 
expedition, leaving England in the autumn of 1839, and 
touching at Madeira, Teneriffe, Cape Verde Islands, St. 
Helena, and the Cape of Good Hope, entered, in the 
spring of 1840, upon its special work of antarctic explora- 
tion, whicb, including visits to Kerguelen Island, New 
Zealand, Australia, Fuegia, and the Falkland Islands, 
occupied the ensuing three years, years of severe labour 
and much hardship, but of opportunities such as probably 
never before fell to the lot of a young naturalist, or were 
ever turned to better account. 

The botanical fruits of this expedition are mainly 
garnered in the “Flora Antarctica,” the “Flora Nova 
Zelandize,”and the ‘‘ Flora Tasmanica,” six quarto volumes, 
the last of which appeared in the year 1860, These 
do not contain mere reports of explorations, with descrip- 
tions of whatever was novel or of peculiar interest, but 
are systematically elaborated and complete floras, in 
which all that had been gathered from every source is in- 
corporated. The excellent analyses of the plants, and in 
particular those of the cryptogams, are for the most part 
from the author’s own drawings, many of them made 
during the progress of the voyage. 

During the preparation of the first of this series of 
floras, Sir J. D. (then Dr.) Hooker, being then attached 
to the Geological Survey of Great Britain, brought out 
several important papers upon points in fossil botany. 
They need not be here particularly enumerated, but they 
attracted much attention, and evinced remarkable aptitude 
for dealing with a difficult class of questions. 

In the interval between the publication of the second 
volume of the “Flora Antarctica,” in 1847, and the first 
volume of the “ Flora Novze Zealandiz,” in 1853, Sir 
J. D. Hooker, aided by Government, but mainly on his 
private resources, accomplished his botanical mission to 
India. A general account of this undertaking is given in 
his ‘‘ Himalayan Journals; or, Notes of a Naturalist in 


t Since these lines were written her Majesty has signified her appreciation 
of Dr. Hooker’s services, especially those in relation to the Indian Empire, 
py cones upon him the honour of Knight Commander of the Star:of 
India.—A. G. 
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Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
Mountains,” &c., in two volumes, 8vo., 1854. 

His journey occupied three and a half years, and was 
not without hardship’and adventure. After spending two 
seasons in exploring geographically and botanically the 
loftiest Himalayan mountains and valleys, unaccompanied 
by any European, he was, when on the Tibetan frontier, 
joined by his friend, Dr. Campbell, the political agent 
resident in a neighbouring British province ; this led to 
the capture of both by the Rajah of Sikkim, and they 
were imprisoned for some weeks, during which time they 
were treated with great indignity and their lives were 
threatened. During his journey in Sikkim he made a 
survey of the whole country and the hordering districts of 
Nepal, from the plains of India to Tibet ; this was pub- 
lished by the Trigonometrical Survey Office of Calcutta, 
and is still the standard map of the country. It is a 
curious fact that though nearly thirty years have elapsed 
since Sir J. D. Hooker was in the country, many of the 
trans-Himalayan passes which he then discovered and 
measured have not since been visited by any other 
traveller. 

Of the scientific results, the first fruits were given to the 
world in various papers communicated to the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal ; these were followed by the “‘ Rhododen- 
drons of the Sikkim Himalayas,” a folio, with splendid 
illustrations from the author’s own pencil ; andin a volume 
of the “Flora Indica,” by himself and his friend and 
schoolmate, Dr. Thomas Thomson. A series of papers 
upon certain groups, or discussing special points, followed 
later ; and at length the systematic elaboration of Indian 
botany has been hopefully renewed, and the “Flora ot 
British India,” upon the model of the “ British Colonial 
Floras,” has reached the second volume. Although 
‘assisted by other botanists,” some of the ablest of these 
died before their contributions were completed, and a 
large part of the labour and responsibility has devolved 
upon Sir J. D. Hooker. 

In 1869 Sir J. D. Hooker held the presidency of the 
British Association at Norwich. In his address he advo- 
cated the recognition of the Darwinian hypothesis as the 
best means of advancing the study of the natural sciences, 
and dwelt at length on the subject of provincial museums, 
showing by what means they can be rendered hoth in- 
structive to the general public and be adapted to the 
needs of scientific men. ‘. 

On an earlier occasion, at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Nottingham in 1866, he was selected to give one 
of the two public lectures that form part of the programme 
at these annual meetings. Choosing “Insular Floras” 
for his subject he gave the results of his own wide per- 
sonal experience in a discourse which attracted much 
attention on account of the soundness of the views he 
advocated and the originality of the illustrations by which 
he supported them. 

Of special memoirs, such as test a botanist’s capabili- 
ties, four of Sir J. D, Hooker’s are particularly noteworthy. 
These are, in the order of publication ; first, the essay 
“On the Structure and Affinities of Balanophorece,” a 
peculiar and puzzling group of phznogamous root-para- 
sites, here for the first time well investigated upon suffi- 
cient material, admirably illustrated, and their affinities 
acutely discerned. The second is a shorter paper “On 
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the Origin and Development of the Pitchers of Nepenthes,” 
prefacing an account, with striking illustrations, of some 
new Bornean species, and bringing out the conclu- 
sion that the pitcher is a modification of a gland at the 
apex of the midrib ofa leaf. The functions and mode of 
action of these pitchers became the subject of a later 
investigation and the theme of his address to the Sec. 
tion of Zoology and Botany, over which he presided, 
at the meeting of the British Association at Belfast, in 
1874. This forms one of the earlier contributions to our 
new knowledge of carnivorous plants. Thirdly, the 
“ Outlines of the Distribution of Arctic Plants,” cognate 
with which is the elaborate “ Introductory Essay to the 
Flora Tasmanica,” published earlier in the same year, 
1860. ‘These two papers embody the results of long and 
wide study of the geographical distribution, systematic 
association, and various degrees of relationship of exist- 
ing species, in regard to their probable history and origin. 
Having been prepared before Mr. Darwin's “ Origin of 
Species” appeared, they are among the earliest and most 
notable contributions to this part of our science. They 
are endeavours to test the practical value in systematic 
botany of now familiar theoretical considerations or 
hypotheses, the influence of which was felt and the im- 
portance dimly divined, in advance of their full deve- 
lopment by Mr. Darwin. Fourthly, a rare opportunity 
was well improved when that most extraordinary of plants, 
Welwitschia mirabilis, of Western Tropical Africa, was 
placed in Sir J. D. Hooker’s hands for study. Later inves- 
tigations of completer materials may have since cleared 
up points which were left doubtful, and may have 
definitely answered questions which were placed on the 
way to settlement by being suggestively raised. Still the 
splendid memoir on ‘“ Welwitschia, a New Genus of 
Gnetaceze,” stands unrivalled among botanical monographs 
of the kind for perfection of illustration, elucidation of 
structure, and insight into affinities. 

Turing next to labours which came in great part by 
inheritance, we need only refer to the thirteen volumes of 
the Botanical Magazine which follow the thirty-seven 
edited by Sir William Hooker, and to the two volumes in 
continuation of the less popular, but botanically im- 
portant, “Icones Plantarum.” Then, after the exhaustion 
of Sir William Hooker’s “British Flora” inits eighth edi- 
tion, Sir J. D. Hooker replaced it by his own compendious 
“ Student’s Flora of the British Islands, 1870,” which is 
now passing to a revised edition. Those who have made 
the attempt well know how the conscientious preparation 
of such a work tasks the best powers of a botanist. Upon 
the presentation, in an English dress, of Le Maout and 
Decaisne’s “ Traité Général de Botanique,” in a trans- 
lation by the late Mrs. Hooker, the orders were re-ar- 
ranged and annotated by Sir J. D. Ilooker, and a chapter 
on the principles of classification and a synopsis of natural 
groups added. ‘Then, least in size, but not in usefulness 
nor in difficulty of execution, comes the “ Primer of 
Botany,” for the use of young beginners. As far as pos- 
sible, elementary treatises should be written by masters 
in science, and Sir J. D, Hooker has contributed his fair 
share. 

We come, at length, to the “Genera Plantarum ad 
examplaria imprimis in Herbariis Kewensibus servata 
definita.” In this, one of the most arduous and, as we 
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judge, most important botanical warks of our time, Sir J. D. 
Ilooker is associated with the veteran Bentham, who has 
the enviable advantage of being able to devote all his 
time to botanical investigation, undistracted by profes- 
sorial or administrative cares, and who brings to the work 
the largest experience, the surest judgment, and the most 
indomitable industry—gifts and accomplishments rarely 
thus associated. As two of the three compact volumes 
of the “Genera Plantarum” are already published, and 
the third is in progress, let us hope that we may all 
ere long see and rejoice together over the completion of 
a work which marks an epoch in systematic botany. 
Compilations and digests we may have, as we have had ; 
and supplements and new editions of the present work may 
naturally and easily be provided; but, as its only real 
predecessors are the “Genera Plantarum” of Linnzeus 
(1737-64) and of Jussieu (1789)—to which we may add 
that of Endlicher (1836-40) the latter a wonderful monu- 
ment of literary labour and bibliographical ability, directed 
by a fair amount of botanical knowledge—so we may 
expect that a long generation will pass before an under- 
taking like the present will be again attempted and carsied 
through. 

If this cursory reference to the publications of one who 
is still, as we fondly hope, only in mid-career, were ex- 
tended into details and specifications, it would still be far 
from giving a full idea of the extent and value of Sir J. 
D. Hooker’s scientific services. While his colleague, to 
whom reference has been made, supplies a notable in- 
stance of what may be accomplished by one who (without 
declining a reasonable share of public duty) has been 
mainly free from engrossing administrative cares, the life 
of Sir J. D. Hooker, like that of his father, has fallen in 
the common lot of scientific men. Or rather, in both the 
Hookers, unusual gifts and energies have entailed more 
than ordinary cares and responsibilities. To develop 
and to sustain and extend such noble and invaluable 
establishments as those at Kew Gardens was a duty not 
to be declined, however engrossing. It has been per- 
formed in such wise as to win, along with national ap- 
plause, the gratitude of the scientific world. Throughout 
his travels and voyages his energies were directed by his 
father to the advancement of Kew as a centre of scientific 
botany, and as a means of tr&nsmitting to all parts of the 
world plants useful to mankind. In 1855 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant-Director, and since the death of his 
venerated father, in 1865, the burden of maintaining the 
Gardens at the high condition they had attained through 
the father’s exertions has fallen on the son. 

Botanists all over the world count this devotion to 
Kew Gardens high among Sir J. D. Hooker’s scientific 
services, They admired and cheered rhe courageous and 
indomitable spirit with which he resisted and thwarted 
the attempt of a whilom official guardian to lower the cha- 
racter and diminish the scientific value of this most useful 
establishment. They rejoice, likewise, to see the presi- 
dential chair at the Royal Society occupied for the second 
time by a botanist and explorer. They concede the para- 
mount claims of public duty, yet not without a shade of 
jealousy and regret ; for administration is time-consuming 
and endless, while Hookers and their like are few, and 
botanical work on every side is pressing. 

Acritical exposition and estimate of the work which Sir 
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J. D. Hooker has already accomplished, and by which his 
high scientific position has been earned, must needs be 
either too technical or too long fora sketch like this. 
Morcover, the Atlantic is no longer what it once was, when 
a judgment wafted across it either way was invested with 
somewhat of the character of the verdict of posterity. And 
the close relations for forty years of the present writer 
with the Hookers, father and son, disqualify him for the 
office of judge. Let that duty devolve upon onr suc- 
cessors. 

The knowledge and experience of most of our eminent 
botanists have been gained, and their work mainly done, 
in the herbarium and botanic garden. No living botanist 
that we know of has shared Sir J. D. Hooker’s opportunities 
of studying in place the living vegetation of so many parts 
of the world ; these include, besides those already men- 
tioned as places visited during his Antarctic voyage, the 
southern shores of Europe, North Africa, Palestine, and 
India to the Chinese borders. When we have welcomed 
him to New England, as we hope to do before these lines 
are in print, and when he has traversed our continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it may confidently be 
affirmed that he has seen far more Sordvy than ever fell to 
the lot of any other of his craft. 

Sir J. D. Hooker was elected President of the Royal 
Society in 1873, an office which he still holds. 

May, 1877 ASA GRAY 


NOTES ON THE BOTANY OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 


{The contemplated visit to the United States of America 
alluded to in the preceding article has now been accom- 
plished, and Sir Joseph Hooker has favoured us with the 
notes of his journey following. } 
ie company with Dr. Asa Gray, Professor of Botany of 

Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S., I availed myself 
of an oft-repeated invitation to us both from Dr. Hayden, 
the distinguished chief of the Topographical] and Geo- 
logical Survey of the United States Territories, to join 
the Survey in Colorado and Utah; this we did with the 
view of instituting a comparison between the floras of 
these central and elevated territories and those of other 
parts of the continent, and thus obtaining some insight 
into the origin and distribution of the North American 
flora. In order to comprehend the importance of Colo- 
rado and Utah as the basis for such investigations, I 
should state that they occupy a very central position in 
the continent, and include a section of the Rocky Moun- 
tains about 300 miles long and about as broad, namely, 
from N. lat. 37° to 41°, and from W., long. 105° to 112°. 

The mountain region thus limited consists of exten- 
sive and often level floored valleys, sometimes many miles 
broad, and elevated 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea, 
called “ parks ” in local topography, which are interposed 
between innumerable rocky mountain ridges of very 
various geological age and formation, which often reach 
12,000 feet, and sometimes 14,000 feet elevation, the 
maximum being under 14,500. 

Those of the so-called parks which are watered by 
rivers that flow to the east are continuous with the 
prairics that lie along the eastern flanks of the Rocky 
Mountains ; those watered by rivers that flaw to the west 
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are continuous with the so-called deserc or salt regions 
that lie along the western flanks of the range; but the 
divides between the head waters of the streams that flow 
either way are often low, and the botanical features of the 
east and west may hence meet and mix in one park. 

Such a section of the Rocky Mountains must hence 
contain representatives of three very distinct American 
floras, each characteristic of immense areas of the con- 
tinent. There are two temperate and two cold or mountain 
floras, viz.: (1) a prairie flora derived from the eastward ; 
(2) a so-called desert and saline flora derived from the 
west ; (3) a sub-alpine ; and (4) an alpine flora; the two 
latter of widely different origin, and in one sense proper 
to the Rocky Mountain ranges, 

The principal American regions with which the com- 
parison will have first to be instituted are four, Two of 
these are in a broad sense humid; one, that of the 
Atlantic coast, and which extends thence west to the 
Mississippi river, including the forested shores of that 
river’s western affluents; the other that of the Pacific 
side, from the Sierra Nevada to the western ocean: and 
two inland, that of the northern part of the continent 
extending to the Polar regions, and that of the southern 
part extending through New Mexico to the Cordillera 
of Mexico proper. 

The first and second (Atlantic plus Mississippi and the 
Pacific) regions are traversed by meridional chains of 
mountains approximately parallel to the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; namely, on the Atlantic side by the various systems 
often included under tke general term Appalachian, which 
extend from Maine to Georgia, and on the Pacific side by 
the Sierra Nevada, which bounds California on the east. 
The third and /ourth of the1egions present a continuation 
of the Rocky Mountains of Colorado and Utah, flanked 
for a certain distance by an eastern prairie flora extend- 
ing from the British possessions to Texas, and a western 
desert or saline flora, extending from the Snake River to 
Arizona and Mexico. Thus the Colorado and Utah 
floras might be expected to contain representatives of all 
the various vegetations of North America except the small 
tropical region of Florida, which is confined to the 
extreme south-east of the Continent. 

The most singular botanical feature of North America 
is unquestionably the marked contrast between its two 
humid floras, namely, those of the Atlantic plus Missis- 
sippi, and the Pacific one ; this has been ably illustrated 
and discussed by Dr. Gray in various communications to 
the American Academy of Sciences, and elsewhere, and 
he has further largely traced the peculiarities of each to 
their source, thus laying the foundations for all future 
researches into the botanical geography of North 
America ; but the relations of the dry intermediate 1e- 
gion either to these or to the floras of other countr-es 
had not been similarly treated, and this we hope that we 
have now materials for discussing. 

Our course and direction in America was dircctly 
westward to Colorado, where we followed the eastera 
flanks of the Rocky Mountains for about 300 miles, that 
is from Denver in the north, to near the borders of New 
Mexico, ascending the highest northern and southern 
peaks, and visiting several intermediate parks and valleys, 
watered by tributaries of the Arkansas, Platte, Colorado, 
and Rio Grande. From Denver we proceeded north 
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to Cheyenne in Wyoming, and thence westward by the 
Central Pacific Railway, across the range to Ogden, and 
the Great Salt Lake in Utah, which lies on the base of 
the Wahsatch Mountains, themselves the western escarp- 
ment of the Rocky Mountains proper in that latitude. 
After ascending these we proceeded westward by rail 
through Utah, to Nevada, thus crossing the great dry 
region that intervenes between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada, which is variously known as the Desert, 
Salt, or Sink region of North America, in accordance 
with the prevailing features of its several parts. It is 
elevated 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and traversed by numerous 
short meridional mountain-ridges, often reaching 8,000 
feet, and rarely 10,000 feet elevation ; unlike the Rocky 
Mountains or over the Sierra Nevada, these present no 
forest-clad slopes, or even a sub-Alpine flora. 

From Reno, at the western base of the Sierra Nevada, 
we proceeded south by Carson City, flanking the Sierra 
for some sixty miles to Silver Mountain, when we struck 
westwards, ascending the Sierra, which was crossed 
obliquely into the Pacific slope. ‘There we visited three 
groves of the ‘Big Trees’ (Seguota gigantca) at the 
headwaters of Stanislaus and Tuolome Rivers, and 
the singular Yosemite Valley, whence we descended 
into the great valley of California, and made for San 
Francisco. 

From the latter place we made excursions first to the 
old Spanish settlement of Monterey, which is classical 
ground for the botanist, as being the scene of Menzies’ 
labours during the voyage of our countryman, Capt. Van- 
couver, in 1798 (whose surveys are held in the highest 
estimation by Prof. Davidson and the officers of the Coast 
Survey of the United States), whom he accompanied as 
botanist. Then we went northwards along the coast 
range to Russian River to visit the forests of Red-wood 
(Seguota sempervirens), the only living congener of the Big 
Trees, and almost their rival in bulk and stature. Then 
to Sacramento, and up the valley of that name for 150 
miles to Mount Shasta, a noble forest-clad volcanic cone 
about 14,400 feet in elevation. Returning thence to 
Sacramento we took the Union Pacific Railway east- 
wards, and from the highest station visited Mount Stan- 
ford, on the crest of the Sierra Nevada, and Lake Taho, 
which occupies a basin in the mountains at about 7,000 
feet elevation, and with which ,we finished our western 
journeyings, 

In California the Coniferzs were a principal study, 
with a view of unravelling their tangled synonymy and 
tracing the variations and distribution of these ill-under- 
stood trees, which attain their maximum development in 
number of species and in stature_on the Pacific slope of 
the American continent. 


The net result of our joint investigation and of Dr. 
Gray’s previous intimate knowledge of the elements of 
the American flora is, that the vegetation of the middle 
latitudes of the continent resolves itself into three prin- 
cipal meridional floras, incomparably more diverse than 
those presented by any similar meridians in the old 
world, being, in fact, as far as the trees, shrubs, and 
many genera of herbaceous plants are concerned, abso- 
lutely distinct. These are the two humid and the dry 
ntermediate regions above indicated. 


Each of these, again, is subdivisible into three, as 
follows :— : 

1. The Atlantic slope plus Mississippi region, sub- 
divisible into (a) an Atlantic, (8) a Mississippi valley, and 
(y) an interposed mountain region with a temperate and 
sub-alpine flora. 

2. The Pacific slope, subdivisible into (a) a very 
humid cool forest-clad coast range; (8) the great hot, 
drier Californian valley formed by the San Juan river flow- 
ing to the north, and the Sacramento river flowing to the 
south, both into the Bay of San Francisco; and (y) the 
Sierra Nevada flora, temperate, sub-alpine, and alpine. 

3. The Rocky Mountain region (in its widest sense 
extending from the Mississippi beyond its forest region to 
the Sierra Nevada), subdivisible into (a) a prairie flora; 
(8) a desert or saline flora ; (y) a Rocky Mountain proper 
flora, temperate, sub-alpine, and alpine. 

As above stated, the difference between the floras of 
the first and second of these regions, is specifically, and 
to a great extent generically absolute; not a pine or 
oak, maple, elm, plane, or birch of Eastern America 
extends to Western, and genera of thirty to fifty species 
are confined to each, The Rocky Mountain region 
again, though abundantly distinct from both, has a few 
elements of the eastern region and still more of the 
western. 

Many interesting facts connected with the origin and 
distribution of American plants and the introduction of 
various types into the three regions, presented them- 
selves to our observation or our minds during our 
wanderings ; many of these are suggestive of comparative 
study with the admirable results of Heer’s and Les- 
quereux’s investigations into the pliocene and miocene 
plants of the north temperate and frigid zones, and which 
had already engaged Dr. Gray's attention, as may be 
found in his various publications. No less interesting 
are the traces of the influence of a glacial and a warmer 
period in directing the course of migration of Arctic 
forms southward, and Mexican forms northward in the 
continent, and of the effects of the great body of water 
that occupied the whole saline region during (as it would 
appear) a glacial period. 

Lastly, curious information was obtained respecting the 
ages of not only the big trees of California, but of equally 
aged pines and junipers, which are proofs of that 
duration of existing conditions of climate for which 
evidence has hitherto been sought rather amongst fossil 
than amongst living organisms, 


I need hardly add that the part [ played in the above 
sketched journey was wholly subordinate to Dr, Gray’s, 
who had previously visited both the Rocky Mountains 
and California, though not with the same object. But 
for his unflinching determination that nothing should 
escape my notice which his knowledge and observant 
powers could supply, and Dr, Hayden’s active co-operation, 
my own labours would have been of little avail, 

Moreover, throughout the expedition we experienced 
great hospitality, and enjoyed unusual facilities, not only 
from the staff of the Geological Survey, but from the 
railway authorities, who franked us across the continent, 
and on all the branch lines which we traversed. 

J. D. HoOoKER 
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SHARPE’S CATALOGUE OF BIRDS 


Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museunt. Vol. 1., 
Catalogue of the Accipitres, or Diurnal Birds of Prey. 
By R. Bowdler Sharpe. 1874—Vol. 11., Catalogue of 
the Striges, or Nocturnal Birds of Prey. By the same 
Author. 
formes, or Perching Birds. 
1877. 

[2 the visitor to the British Museum will pause at the 

foot of the staircase leading up to the Paleontological 

Gallery and look carefully into the obscurity in the right- 

hand corner he will perceive a door with a brass plate on 

one side of it. On entering this door and descending 

(with care) a flight of darkened steps, he will find 

himself in the cellar, which has for many years consti- 

tuted the workshop of our national zoologists. Two 
small studies partitioned off to the left are assigned to the 
keeper of the department and his first assistant. The 
remaining naturalists are herded together in one apart- 


By the same Author, 
(London : Printed by order of the Trustees.) 


artists, messengers, and servants. Into this room is 
shown everyhody who has business in the Zoological 


Department of the British Museum, whether he comes as | 


a student to examine the collections, or as a tradesman 
to settle an account. Amid the perpetual interruptions 
thus caused, our national zoologist has to pursue his 
work. Some of the specimens are here, some in the 
galleries overhead, and some are stored away in cellars 
at a still lower depth than that in which he sits at work. 
The library attached to the department contains merely 
some of the most obvious books of reference, all others 
have to be obtained on loan from the great national 
depository of books in the centre of the building. No 
lights are allowed, and when the fogs of winter set in, the 
obscurity is such that it is difficult to see any object 
requiring minute examination, 

Under these circumstances, which we trust to see 
materially altered when the zoological collections are 
removed to their new home in South Kensington, it is 
more than creditahle to our zoologists that they should 
have turned out the large amount of scientific work that 
has issued from their department of the British Museum 
during the past thirty years. The zoological catalogues of 
the British Museum are weil-known to every worker in 
natural history; they are not mere catalogues, but in 
many cases able and exhaustive monographs of the 
groups of which they treat. Projected and commenced 
by the late Dr. Gray they have been energetically 
carried on under the rule of the present head of the 
zoological department. Dr. Giinther is, moreover, him- 
self the author of oneof the most important of the series 
“the Catalogue of Fishes,” completed in 1870, in eight 
volumes, which is now the standard work of reference in 
icthyology. 

Hardly less important as regards the sister science of 
Ornithology, if brought to so successful a conclusion, will 
be the “ Catalogue of Birds,” of which three volumes are 
now before us. 
Sharpe may look forward to do much, but it must be 
confessed that if he intends to handle the whole subject 
himself he has an arduous task before him, The number 


of recognised species of the class Aves cannot now be | 


With youth and energy on his side Mr. | 


reckoned at less than from ten to twelve thousand. There 
are many more workers in ornithology than in icthyology, 
the literature is still more widely scattered in different ma- 
gazines and periodicais, and the collections to be con- 
sulted, both public and private, are much more numerous. 


ol te eene of the Passeri | There is also no generally recognised system of classi- 
a ie *%y “ my 


fication to follow—such as that of the illustrio1s Johannes 
Miiller—our great master in the classification of fishes. 
All this makes the work of a general descriptive catalogue 
of birds one of almost herculean labour, which only length 
of time and great devotion to the subject can hope to 
accomplish. 

Let us now see what progress Mr. Sharpe has already 
made towards the completion of the task. In 1874 he 
issued the first volume of the catalogue containing the 
Accipitres, or diurnal birds of prey ; in 1875 the second, 
in which the Striges, or nocturnal birds of prey, were 
treated of. We have now the third volume before us, in 
which the great order usually called “ Passeres,” but here 


| denominated “ Passeriformes,” is commenced. 
ment commonly called the “Insect-room,” along with | 


Taking this as an average volume, we find about 350 
species comprised in it. Unless, {therefore, the present 
rate of progress is materially accelerated, it does not 
require much calculation to show that forty or fifty years 
must elapse before a single worker can complete the task. 
Even if the volumes were henceforth published annually, 
and 500 species on the average comprised in each volume, 
upwards of twenty years would be necessary to bring the 
work to a conclusion, and looking to the present rapid 
advances heing made in our knowledge of birds, the older 
volumes would be out of date long before the last were 
ready for publication. But if the present style of work is 
adhered to, it would seem that our last supposition is one 
that is hardly likely to be accomplished. 

The question remains, whether any alterations can be 
suggested that will reduce the task to one of more 
reasonable proportions. It must be recollected that Mr. 
Sharpe’s “Catalogue” is not merely a catalogue of 
specimens in the National Museum, but approaches in 
several respects more nearly to a monographic essay on 
each group treated of. Taking, for example, the present 
volume, which contains the Coliomorphe, or Crow-like 
Passeres, we find, on page 4, a “synopsis” of the five 
families into which the Coliomorphe are divided, next a 
definition of the two sub-families of the Corvidze, the first 
of these families. Then follows a“ key” to the thirty-nine 
genera of Corvide: ; these genera are taken in order, and 
a “key” to the species is placed at the head of each genus 
Under the head of each species the synonymy is very fully 
given; then a lengthened description of each species in 
its various plumages, a general account of its “habitat,” 
and finally a list of specimens of it in the British Museum, 
with a notice of the locality and mode of origin of each 
specimen. To prepare all this it is manifest that an 
elaborate study of each group must be undertaken, and 
such a study cannot be executed without much time and 
attention. The result will be that we shall have, when 
the task is brought to a conclusion, a general work, which 
must become the standard book of reference for all 
naturalists who are engaged on the class of birds. 

While the plan of work pursued by Mr. Sharpe has our 
full approbation as a whole, there are several points of 
detail in which we think improvements might be made, 
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The descriptions of the species are, especially in the first 
volume, by far too long. Short diagnoses would be of 
much greater assistance to naturalists using the work for 
the determination of species. It may be said, no doubt, 
that such diagnoses ave given in the tabular keys of the 
species under the head of each genus. This is true toa 
certain extent ; at the same time these keys only refer to 
one point of difference between allied species, and if a 
student misses the particular key selected by Mr. Sharpe 
he will find it very difficult to open the lock. If instead 
of the lengthened description, a short diagnosis were 
given and remarks on the points of difference between 
the species in question and its nearest allies were 
appended, the result would be at least of equal, if not of 
greater value, to the working ornithologist, and at the 
sane time the work would be materially shortened. 
Nothing serves so clearly to explain the character of an 
unknown object as reference to an object well known and 
a Specification of the points of difference. Such parti- 
culars, now universally added by naturalists to their 
characters of species, are rarely to be found in Mr, 
Sharpe’s catalogue. 

One other point we will mention—that we trust Mr. 
Sharpe will consider seriously in the preparation of future 
volumes. The golden rule of priority and the canons of 
the Stricklandian Code of Nomenclature are now gene- 
rally accepted by all zoologists. But like many other 
things that are excellent, “priority” may be pushed to a 
ridiculous extent, and some writers seem determined to 
disgust people with it if they can. The chief object of 
the rule of priority is the attainment of a uniform nomen- 
clature. Unless, therefore, there is a stringent necessity 
in obedience to its rule to alter a generally-recognised 
name, it is only defeating the object in view to propose 
such a change. But we regret to observe that Mr. 
Sharpe not unfrequently strains the laws of priority in 
order to alter well-known and universally adopted titles, 
both of genera and species. For example, Linnzeus 
called the well-known kestrel Felco tununculis, i.¢., the 
“ Bell Falcon.” 1n 1807 the French naturalist, Vieillot, 
made the group of kestrels into a genus, for which 
he proposed to use the name 77zvnunculus—and this 
practice has been generally followed by all ornitho- 
logists who have considered the group of kestrels as 
worthy of generic rank, But Mr. Sharpe now wishes 
to reject the generic name Zinxuxculus in favour of 
a subsequently-given appellation, upon the ground, we 
suppose, that the species first given in Vieillot’s list of 
Tinnunculd is not a true kestrel. This may be the case, 
but it cannot be doubted that when Vieillot founded his 
genus, 7zuszszculis, the species most in his eye was the 
Falco tinnunculus, and that that species should be taken 
as the true type of his genus.’ Again, a well-known 
South American bird of prey is universally] known as 
Spizactes ornatus. Mr. Sharpe would have it termed 
Spizaetus mauduyti, solely because, although both the 
names were published in the same work at the same date, 
the latter is given four pages before the former. We 
cannot believe that even the great authority of the British 
Museum will induce naturalists to recognise such grounds 
for the displacement of familiar names, 


* Mr. Sharpe gives, as the name to be adopted for the Common Kestrel, 
Surie® dinnuucula—apparently underthe idea that Tinsnuacilus is an 
adjective, 
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These, however, are but minor defects in a work that is 
generally well arranged and well executed. Further than 
this, we have only to remark that Mr. Sharpe might have 
done better to adopt some one general classification in its 
entirety rather than to attempt to amalgamate several 
hardly-to-be-reconciled systems into one of hisown. But 
whatever his classification may result in, there can be no 
question of the influence the “ Catalogue of Birds” will 
have on the progress of ornithological science, and we 
heartily wish the author health and strength to terminate 
his labours at an earlier period than that which we have 
assigned to them. 


THE ALPS 
Die Naturkrafte in der Alpen, oder physikalische 

Geographie des Alpengebirges, von Dr, Friedrich 

Pfaff, O. Professor in der Universitit, Erlangen. 

(Miinchen : Oldenbourg, 1877.) 
pas is a thoroughly unsatisfactory book. The title 

is attractive, and in spite of all that has been 
written about the Alps of late years, a treatise such as 
is here promised is very much wanted. Such a work if 
taken in hand by a master of physical science capable of 
grasping together the varied phenomena and exhibiting 
vividly their mutual bearings and relations, would be of 
engrossing interest, and could scarcely fail to throw new 
light upon many obscure questions of science. Failing 
this, there is room for a work in which the results of 
recent exploration and scientific observation should be 
carefully collected, intelligently arranged, and clearly set 
forth. Such a book might not attract many of those who 
have no personal experience of the Alps, but would be 
welcomed by thousands who have keen recollections 
of enjoyment among the great mountains, and would fain 
learn something of the nature and laws of the giant forces 
within whose sphere they have moved. Along with the 
primary, though no way common, qualifications of accu- 
racy and clearness, the writer of such a work should have 
such a firm hold,of physical principles as should enable him 
to mark distinctly the limits of the territory conquered by 
modern science, and distinguish the conclusions which 
are definitely established from those that are more or less 
imperfectly proved,for, merely to be ranked as conjectural 
explanations, 

In none of these respects does Prof. Pfaff show himself 
competent for the work he has undertaken. Except in 
regard to glacier controversies, where his reading is a 
little more extended, he appears very ill acquainted with 
what has been written about the Alps in England, Italy, 
and France during the last quarter of a century ; he is 
strangely inaccurate, especially as to names and numbers, 
and often sadly deficient in clearness ; and finally, there 
is a complete want of definiteness fin his statements as to 
the more interesting of the disputed questions discussed 
in his work, 

A disproportionate share,} more than a third of the 
volume, is taken up with what may be called the statistics 
of the Alps—their division into groups, numerical state- 
ments as to the heights of peaks, the dimensions of valleys 
and lakes, the volume of mountain ridges, and various 
other orographic elements, some of which do not admit 
of accurate numerical statement, and others are of trivial 
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importance. It is not too much to say that when the 
author is unable to copy froma clear-headed and accurate 
writer, such as von Sonklar,this part of his work is 
frequently a mere muddle. 

In attempting to subdivide the Alps} into separate 
groups it is possible to apply one or other of two guiding 
principles. You may look either tothe configuration of 
the surface and make the deep valleys and low passes 
that occur here and there throughout the chain the boun- 
daries between the different groups, or you may attend 
mainly to geological structure, and form groups in each of 
which a central mass of crystalline rock is surrounded by 
a girdle of sedimentary strata, but in so doing must often 
disregard the actual features of the country. M. Pfaff has 
alternately adopted the geological grouping of Studer and 
the orographic arrangement of von Sonklar, with the 
natural result that the same mountains and valleys are in 
some cases included in two different groups while others 
are left utterly unprovided for, there being no one group 
in which they can be placed. For some groups the 
author has attempted to assign limits and specify the 
higher summits, but consid+ring the ill suecess of these 
attempts, he has, perhaps wisely, refrained in other cases, 
and for eleven groups he has given names without at- 
tempting to define their limits. Among the dominant peaks 
we find the two ancient impostors Mont Ollan and Mont 
Iséran, whose existence has long since been disproved 
by the active members of our Alpine,Club, and, stranger 
still, we are told to look for the latter in an utterly new 
direction—in the range west of the Col de Bonhomme 
“between the Istre and the Rhone ”—where the discovery 
of a mountain over 13,000 feet high would undoubtedly 
make a lively sensation among the natives. A list of 
the most important peaks in the Alps is given, in which 
are enumerated fourteen summits in the mass of Mont 
Blanc, and twelve of those of Monte Rosa, while the 
crowning peaks of other important groups such as the 
Grand Paradis and Piz Bernina, each well above 13,000 
feet, are altogether omitted. Heights copied at random 
from various authorities are hopelessly irreconcilable. 
In one page the Gross Glockner is 495 English feet higher 
than the Ortler Spitz; a few pages later the tables are 
turned, and the Ortler surpasses his rival by 285 feet. 
What with errors in the spelling of names, confusion of 
standards—Paris feet being quoted in one line, Vienna 
feet in the next, and in the third some other foot differing 
from both—and arithmetical blunders or misprints, this 
portion of the book is simply bewildering. 

Under the head of meteorology the author discusses 
at much length the laws connecting the decrease of 
temperature of the air with increasing elevation above 
the earth’s surface. He gives the now-antiquated formula 
of S. yon Waitershausen as in accordance with observa- 


tion, and then professes to give the results of what, | 


with characteristic accuracy, he describes as the “ obser- 
vations of Glaisher and Coxwell, who, on September 5 
1862, in London, rose to the astonishing height of 
26,800 feet” (28,565 English feet), The reader who 
may turn to the report of Messrs. Glaisher and Cox- 
well’s famous ascent from Wolverhampton will fail to 
find anything in the least resembling the results here 
given, these being in truth very incorrectly calculated 
from the average results of all the ascents made in 1862. 


No reference is made to the !bearing of these or other 
recent investigations on a matter so interesting to Alpine 
travellers as the measurement of heights by means of the 
barometer, nor does Prof. Pfaff seem to be acquainted 
with the various memoirs by Count St. Robert, of Turin, 
wherein the whole subject is discussed in a masterly 
manner. 

Fully one-third of the volume is devoted to the glaciers 
wherever it would appear that the writer has made 
observations on his own account. In this branch of his 
subject he is moderately well informed, and no doubt has 
done his best to steer cautiously through the rocks and 
shoals of personal controversy with which the history of 
this department of scientific inquiry is unfortunately sur- 
rounded, while at the same time he fails, to mark ,accu- 
rately the positive contributions of each inquirer to the 
present sum of our knowledge. 

He gravely discusses the dilatation theory of glacier 
motion, and comes to the conclusion that “dilata- 
tion cannot be considered the only cause of the 
progressive motion of glaciers,” and soon after remarks 
that the gravitation theory has now a majority of 
adherents ; while it would be difficult to name a single 
competent authority who during the last twenty years 
has admitted ,that dilatation has any share whatever in 
producing the phenomena. He has doubtless read the 
writings of Agassiz, and Forbes, and Tyndall, but he 
shows himself unable to grasp the full force of the 
reasoning of the two latter writers, and in more than one 
instance has failed to understand them. With regard to 
the vexed question of the origin of the veined structure of 
glacier ice, Prof. Pfaff is especially unsatisfactory. He 
attributes the first notice of it to M. Guyot, though many 
previous travellers had like him observed it, but failed to 
discern, as Forbes first did, its significance and import- 
ance; and he further on confounds the dir¢é danids of 
Forbes with the superficial appearance of the veined 
structure. Especially imperfect and indefinite is the 
version here given of Tyndall’s explanation of the origin 
of this structure ; no reader would be likely to appreciate 
from these pages either the cogency of the arguments in 
favour of that explanation, or the difficulties which yet 
remain to be completely removed. 

To those who are used to look for accurate knowledge 
and scrupulous care in German scientific works, it is 
disappointing to find that volumes designed for popular 
instruction in that country should be so deficient in all 
the requisites for imparting knowledge to unscientific 
readers, as this and some others which have lately 
appeared, 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Aryptogamicn Flora von Schlesien.  Erster Band. 
(Breslau : J. U. Kern’s Verlag, 1876.) 
THIS flora is dedicated to the president of the “ Schle- 
sischen Gesellschaft fiir vaterlandische Cultur,” Prof. 
Goeppert, on the fiftieth anniversary of his receiving his 
doctor’s degree. The whole has been ably edited by 
Dr. Ferdinand Cohn. It is proposed to continue the 
flora in two more volumes, one devoted to the Alga and 
Lichens, and the third to the Fungi, but two years more 
must elapse before the completion of the entire work, 
The first volume includes two parts, the first contain- 
ing the Vascular Cryptogams and Mosses, the second 
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the Liverworts and Characeze, with an appendix to the 
species of Mosses and Hepaticee, and a copious index. 
The vascular cryptogams are described by Stenzel, and 
include twenty-one genera, fifty-three species, and ten 
sub-species. A history of the discovery of Silesian 
Pteridophyta is prefixed,and an interesting account of their 
distribution. Thus the species fonnd on serpentine, 
limestone, and other rocks, are noted, as well as the 
hypsometrical distribution, Four regions of elevation are 
distinguished: 1, from §5 metres to 150m. ; 2, from 150 
m, to §00 m.; 3, from 500 m. to 1,100 m.; and 4, from 
I,10om. to 1,500 m. The arrangement of some of the 
species and sub-species is not quite in accordance with 
our English ideas. Thus l¥oods1a hypcrborea, Koch, is 
separated into two snub-species : 1, @7-vorica, With. ; and 
2, rufidula, Sw.; equal to Ayperborca R., Br. and tlvensis 
R., Br. respectively. Cystopteris montana of British 
botanists is C. swiéetica, Al. Braun and Milde. Then 4. 
dilatatuim, spinulosum, and cristaiunt, are all placed as 
sub-species of 4 spidivm spinulosum,Sw.,and A. aculealum 
lobatum, and angulare are made sub-species of A, 
aculeatum, DO, 

The Mosses and Liverworts are described by Limpricht, 
and occupy the greater part of the volume, there being 
106 genera and 464 species of Mosses, and 39 genera and 
132 species of Hepatice. A few additional species are 
added in the Appendix, bringing up the Mosses to 492 
species and the Liverworts to 155. The same arrange- 
ment is here followed as to history and distribution as in 
the case of the vascular cryptogams. The descriptions 
seem excellent, and the information given very full and 
complete, the characters of the orders and families being 
given in great detail. 

The Characeze have been described by Prof. Alexander 
Braun. Probably this was one of the last important 
works from his prolific pen. All must deplore his recent 
less. His vast knowledge, the importance of his con- 
tributions to botany, and his genial kindly manner, the 
readiness he always showed in assisting his students, are 
wellknown. To know him was to love him, and we 
esteem ita high privilege to have been one of his students. 
The Characez are not very numerous, three genera and 
fourteen species being enumerated; but in the lands of 
Prof. Braun it becomes a most valuable memoir on the 
whole group, while the species likely to be found in 
Silesia are all pointed out. The synonymy must be very 
confused, as Braun notices that Chara jlexilis, Waller, 
includes three or four species of WV7¢el/a, three of Zoly- 
pelia,and one Chara, C. gracilis of Sprengel is a still 
greater monster, as it includes five species of Vzfc//a, one 
Lychnothamnus, and three species of Céara, 

W. R. Mcnap 


The Countries of the World, being a Popitlar Descrip- 
tion of the Various Continents, Lslands, Rivers, Seas, 
aud Peoples of the Globe. By RobertiBrown, M.A, 
Ph.D., &c. Vol I, (London: Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, No date.) 

THIS is certainly an attractive book ; the wealth of illus- 

trations renders itso. While we recognise some of the 

illustrations as having done service elsewhere, many of 
tehm are new, well-executed, and afford a good idea of 
the scenery, products, and people of the regions they are 
meant to illustrate. This volume treats of the Arctic 
regions and North America, contains a great amount of 
miscellaneous information, and is written in a rambling 
easy-going style. It is essentially a popular work, but 
might have been made valuable even to the geographical 
student had some of the pictures been dispensed with 
and a number of regional maps substituted similar to 
those which are so important a feature in Reclus’ 

“ Géographie Universelle,’ with which masterly and ex- 

haustive work, however, it would be unfair to compare it. 

We have no doubt Dr. Brown’s work will afford pleasure 

and prove instructive to many readers. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Netther can he undertake to returit, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters as 
short as possible. The pressure on hts space ts so great that it 
is impossible otherwise to ensure the appzarance even of cont- 
munications containing interesting and novel facts.] 


The Radiometer and its Lessons 


IIAvinG been prevented from attending the recent meeting of 
the British Association by the necessity of devoting my entire 
vacation to mental and bodily renovation after the sad family 
losses I had sustained, 1 have only become aware within the last 
few days that my article in the April number of the Minetecnth Cen- 
tury, entitled ‘‘The Radiometer and its Lessons,” had been 
there spoken of by Prof. G. Carey Foster, in his address as Presi- 
dent of Section A, as showing an ‘‘unmistakable tendency, 
cither tutentionally or unintentionally, to depreciate Mr. Crookes’s 
merits, and to make it appear that he had pnt a wrong interpre- 
tation upon his own results,” which statement is said by your 
reporter to have “elicited great applause.” 

Of Mr. Crookes’s own reply in the July number of the same 
periodical, entitled ‘More Lessons from the Radiometer,” I 
took no notice ; partly because my mind was at the time fully 
occupied by sad cares and urgent duties, and partly becanse 
I thought that his assertions (1) that he had not theorised on the 
subject at all, (2) that he had not attributed the rotation of the 
radiometer to the direct impetus of light, and (3) that he had 
never claimed the discovery of a new force or a new mode of 
force, were so well known in the scientific world to be incon- 
sistent with fact, that I need not trouble myself to refute them. 

Prof, Carey Foster, however, speaking with authority as Pre- 
sident of the Physical section of the British Association, has 
given it as his judicial opinion that what I have written on this 
subject shows an unmistakable tendency to depreciate Mr. 
Crookes’s merlts, and to misrepresent his opinions; and he has 
further ‘‘unmistakably ” suggested (as it appears to me) that 
this ay have been done with deliberate intention, instead of 
being done in good faith under the influence of an unintentional 
bias. Asit is impossible for me to allow such an imputation 
from such a quarter to pass unnoticed, I might fairly challenge 
Prof. Carey Foster to justify language which I must presume him 
to have used with all due consideration of its obvious meaning, 
and of 4zs and my relative positions, Dut as he explicltly dis- 
avows the more serious part of this imputation, I have now only 
to ask to be allowed to show, in the columns of the journal 
which has not only recorded the accusation, but has pointedly 
directed attention to it,—/rs/, that I have not, eveve senintention- 
ally, *‘depreciated Mr, Crookes’s merits” as the inventor of the 
Radiometer ; and second?y, that Mr. Crookes really did in the 
first instance put that ‘‘ wrong interpretation upon his own 
results” which I attributed to him. Mad Prof. Carey Foster 
complied with the request I privately made lim, that he should 
specify the passages which (in his opinion) justify his charge, I 
should have been able to reply to it much more briefly. But by 
declining thus to particularise, he obliges me to traverse the 
whole ground covered by his general accusation, 


That I was not influenced, whcn writing on the Radiometer, 
by any avimzs arising from my personal antagonism to Mr. 
Crookes on another subject, will appear, I think, from the 
following extracts from the two lectures which I delivered at the 
London Institution (by special request) on Mesmerism, Spiri- 
tualism, &c., before Christmas, and which were published in 
Fraser's Alagazine at the commencement of the present year :— 

“The recent history of Mz, Crookes’s most admirable invention, 
the Radiometer, is pregnant with lessons on this point. When 
this was first exhibited to the admiring gaze of the large body 
of scientific men assembled at the socrce of the Royal Society, 
there was probably no one who was not ready to believe with its 
inventor that the driving-round of its vanes was effected by the 
direct mechanical aid of that mode of Radiant Force which we call 
Light ; and the eminent Physicists in whose judgment the greatest 
confidence was placed, seemed to have no donbt that this mecha- 
nical agency was something outside Optics properly so called, 
and was, in fact, if not a new Torce in nature, a new modus 
operandi of a force previonsly known under another form, 
There was here, then, a perfect readiness to admit a novelty 
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which seemed so unmistakably demonstrated, though transcend- 
ing all previous experience. But after some little time the 
question was raised, whether the effect was not really due to an 
intermediate action of that ode of Radiant Force whlch we call 
heat, upon the attenuated vapour of which it was impossible 
entirely to get rid; and the result of a most careful and elaborate 
experimental inquiry, in which nature has been put to the ques- 
tion in every conceivable mode, has been to make it (I believe) 
almost if not quite certain, that the first view was incorrect, and 
that Heat is the real moving power, acting under peculiar con- 
ditions, but in no new mode.”—Jectures on Alesmerism and 
Spiritualism, p. 8. 

‘*T hold the warning given by the history of this inquiry, in 
regard to the duty of the scientific man to exhaust every possible 
mode of accounting for new and strange phenomena, before 
attributing it to any previously unknown agency, to be one of 
the most valuable lessons afforded by Mr. Crookes’s discoveries, 

‘*Now I maintain that it requires exactly the same kind of 
specially trained ability to elicit the truth in regard to the 
phenomena we are now considering, as has been exerted in the 
researches made by the instrumentality of the Spectroscope and 
the Radiometer. And I cannot but believe that if Mr. Crookes 
had been prepared bya special training in the bodily and mental 
constitution, abnormal as well as normal, of the Iluman instru- 
ments of the Spiritualistic inquiries, and had devoted to them the 
ability, skill, perseverance, and freedom from prepossession, 
which he has shown in his Physical investigations, he would have 
arrived at conclusions more akin to those of the great body of 
scientific men whom I believe to share my own convictions on 
this subject.”"— Of, cit., p. 70. 

No one, I think, can fail to see that in speaking of Mr. 
Crookes’s ‘most admirable invention,” and in giving him the 
fnllest credit for the ‘‘ability, skill, perseverance, and freedom 
from prepossession,” with which he had carried on his investiga- 
tions in regard to it, I eulogised him as warmly as if I had 
never come into collision with him. It must also be apparent 
to any reader of these lectures, that I did not impute to him any 
blame for having originally fallen into an error shared at the 
time by the ‘‘ eminent Physicists in whose judgment the greatest 
confidence was placed ;” and that my reason for bringing forwards 
the subject was to enforce the lesson, that ‘‘ no new principle of 
action has any claim to scientific acceptance, save after an ex- 
haustive inquiry as to the extent to which the phenomena can be 
accounted for, either certainly or probably, by agencies already 
known.” 

Circumstances to which I shall presently advert having made 
me feel it desirable that this “lesson” should be yet more fully 
and emphatically set forth, 1 applied myself to a careful reperusal 
of Mr. Crookes’s papers in the /roceedings of the Royal Society, 
with the most earnest desire to present a true history of the whole 
inquiry ; and I availed myself of the opportunity kindly afforded 
m: by the editor of the Mineteenth Century, to place before the 
public what I believed to be a fair statement of the case, with 
the lessons it conveyed. 

Commencing with a description of the phenomena presented 
by the Radiometer when it was first exhibited by Mr. Crookes at 
the soirée of the Royal Society, I thus continued :— 

‘It is scarcely surprising, then, that a general impression 
should at once have prevailed that a capital discovery had been 
made—that of the direct mechanical actioit of light ; which, though 
not indicating the existence of a new force in nature, showed 
that the most universally diffused of all forces, next to gravita- 
tion, has a weode of action which was previously not merely 
unknown, but altogether unsuspected. And this impression was 
not confined to those who had only a general acquaintance with 
Physical Optics ; for it was shared by the greatest masters of that 
department of science, who had followed the conrse of the expe- 
rimental researches on which Mr. Crookes had been for some 
time engaged, and of which this discovery was the culmination.” 
—Nineteenth Century, April, 1877, p. 243. 

I then went on to give, from Mr. Crookes’s papers, a history 
of the investigations which had led him up to the Radiometer; 
and showed (p. 249) that at that stage of the inquiry, the argu- 
ment for the directness of radiant repulsion, deducible from what 
was then supposed to be a fact—the increase of the rapidity of 
the rotation in proportion to the perfection of the vacuum— 
‘seemed alike valld and cogent.” 

I next sketched the history of the opposite view originally 
propounded by Prof. Osborne Reynolds, supported by Dr. 
Schuster’s experiment, and finally established by Mr. Crookes’s 
own later researches, which have culminated in the doctrine of 
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‘heat reaction” now generally accepted. In reference to Mr. 
Crookes’s own part in these subsequent inquiries, ] say later on 
(p. 254), that ‘‘no sooner was adequate ground shown for calling 
in question his interpretation of the phenomena, and a véra causu 
found in an agency already known, than Mr. Crookes evinced 
the spirit of the true philosopher in varying his experiments in 
every conceivable mode, se as to test the validity of his original 
interpretation.” And again in the next page I speak ot his 


‘carrying out this beautiful inquiry in a manner and spirit 


worthy of all admiration.”—What higher praise cou/d be given 
to a scientific investigator ? 

Ilaving brought the history to its conclusion, I thus proceed :— 

‘* Before adverting to the lessons which this remarkable history 
seems to me to convey, I would point out that this change of 
interpretation of the facts discovered by Mr. Crookes, does not 
in the least diminish either the interest of the facts themselves 
or the merit of his discovery. Nor is the value of his Radiometer 
in any degree lowered by the demonstration that it does not (as 
Mr. Crookes at first supposed) afford an absolute mechanical 
measure of radiant energy under any of its aspects, What 
(according to present views) it really does measure, is the amount 
of ‘heat reaction’ producible in gaseous atmospheres of 
different kinds and of different degrees of attennation. And 
such a precise method of measurement appears more likely than 
any other mode of investigation, to furnish a test of that kinetic 
theory of gases, the recent development of which by Prof. Clerk- 
Maxwell is regarded by competent judges as constituting (if it 
should receive such verification) the most important advance ever 
made in molecular physics. Most deservedly, therefore, did Mr. 
Crookes receive from the Royal Society the award of one of its 
chief distinctions.” (Zoe, cit., p. 251.) 

To this I may add that I personally congratulated Mr. Crookes 
most cordially on that occasion, and expressed to him the deep 
interest with which I had followed his researches throughout. 
And thongh I had next to show that Mr. Crookes has another side 
to his mind, which makes Mr. Crookes the ‘‘ spiritualist ” almost 
a different person from Mr. Crookes the ‘‘ physicist,” I carefully 
guarded what I had to say on this point in the following words :-— 
“I would not be thought for one moment to disparage Mr. 
Crookes’s merits as the inventor of the Radiometer, by now bring- 
ing into contrast with the admirable serles of scientific investiga- 
tions which led up to that invention, what I cannot but regard 
as his thoroughly unscientific course in relation to another doc- 
trine of which he has put himself prominently forward as the 
champion.” 

I cannot but surmise that Prof. Carey Foster must have read 
my paper rather carelessly, and have applied to Mr. Crookes, 
the inventor of the Radiometer, the depreciatory remarks I felt 
called upon to make in regard to Mr. Crookes, the supporter of 
asystem, a large proportion of which even Mr, D. D. Home has 
recently denounced as “a seething mass of folly and impos- 
ture.”? If Prof. Carey Foster knew as much as I do of the 
mischief which ¢#is Mr. Crookes has done, especially in the 
United States, on the one hand to his own reputation and to 
that of British science,® and on the other to public morality, by 
the facility with which he has lent himself to the support of 
frands as wicked as those hy which fortune-tellers delude igno- 
rant and credulons servant-girls, he would not wonder that I 
should feel called upon to show that the high scientific ability of 
Mr. Crookes, the Physicist, neither prevents him from believing 
in his own day-dreams, nor renders him a match for the cunning 
of the clever female cheats who play upon his’ Spiritualistic 
“ prepossessions. ” 


I now pass to the second part of my defence; and shall show 
that for ‘‘ making it appear that Mr. Crookes had put a wrong 
interpretation upon his own results,” I can adduce adequate 
justification from his own published statements. 

Of the ‘‘repulsion accompanying radiation” shown in his 
early experiments by the swinging-round of the pith bar, Mr. 
Crookes said, in 1874 (P%i/. Alag., vol. xlvili., p. 94), *S Aly 
own impression ts that it is directly due to the impact of the waves 


¥ See his “ Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism,” containing an unsparing 
exposure of its ‘‘delusions,” its “absurdities,” and its ‘* trickeries.” 

2 On the strength of a private letter from Mr. Crookes, which has been 
published (in_/zc s/mz//c) in the American newspapers, a certain Mrs. or Miss 
Eva Fay announced her “‘ spiritualistic” performances as “endorsed by 
Prof. Crookes and other Fellows of the Royal Society.” The particulars of 
the complete public exposnre of this woman’s disgraceful frands, showing 
that Mr. Crookes’s sc/enxdifte tests are no more worthy of trust tban the late 
Prof. Hare’s experimental demonstration of the immortality of the sout, 
will appear in the forthcoming number of Fasar’s Sfagazine, 
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upon the surface of the moving mass, and not secondarily through 
the intervention of air-currents, electricity, or evaporation and 
condensation.” ; 

In a paper subsequently communicated to the Royal Society 
(Proceedings, March 12, 1875), Mr. Crookes characterised the 
explanation of the ‘repulsion from radiation” offered by Prof, 
Osborne Reynolds, as one which “7? is impossible to conceive,” the 
phenomenon taking place ina chemica/ vacuum. At the same time 
he stated that he was unprepared to offer any other explanation, 
and that ‘‘he should avoid giving any theory on the subject 
until a sufficient number of facts have been accumulated.” 

After bringing out the Radiometer,!however, he reverted (as it 
seemed to me) to his previous ‘‘impression ;”” the whole phrase- 
ology of his papers of January 5 and February 5, 1876, appearing 
at the time, not only to myself, but to every one of the eminent 
scientific friends with wham | conversed on the subject, to indicate 
that he ¢4ez considered the rotation as drrectly due to the intpact 
of the waves upou the surface of the moving mass, Nor have I 
ever imputed it to him asa matter of blame that he took this 
view of it; on the other hand I have stated over and over again 
that this seemed the general impression of the distinguished 
Physicists to whom we ‘‘ outsiders ” looked for guidance in the 
matter. Anyone who remembers what took place at the Meeting 
of the Royal Society at which Mr. Crookes’s paper was read, 
will, 1 feel sure, bear out this statement. 

I shall now specify more explicitly the grounds on which I 
attributed to Mr. Crookes, no longer as an ‘‘impression,” but as 
a definite ‘interpretation ” of his facts, that the rotation of the 
Radiometer is dueto the dérect impact of the waves, and chiefly (I 
never said exclusively) to those of the ésminous waves; and 
further attributed to him aclaim to the discovery of a ‘‘new 
force” or “ new mode of force.” 

This 4ey-vole seems to me to be most distinctly struck in the 
following passage :—After pointing out that ‘‘there is no real 
difference between leat and Light, all we can take account of [I 
presume he means physically, not physiologically] being difference 
of wave-length,” he thus continues: ‘‘ Take, for instance, a ray 
of definite refrangibility in the red. Falling on a Thermometer 
it shows the action of “cat; ona Thermopile it produces an 
electric current 3+ to the Eye it appears as fight aud colour ; ona 
Photographic plate it causes c4emical action ; and on the sus- 
pended pith #7 cazses motion,” 

Now (1) this motion being elsewhere spoken of as due to ée 
impetus given by a ray of light, (2) a set of experiments being 
made to determine the mechanical values of the different colours 
of the spectrum, (3) an observation being recorded on fhe weight 
of sunlight (without the least intimation that he was ‘‘ speaking 
figuratively,” as Mr. Crookes says that he did to his audience at 
the Royal Institution), (4) the term Ziv/z-mi//? being used by 
himself as a synonym for ‘* Radiometer,” and (§) no hint what- 
ever being given of the dependence of the result (as argued hy 
Prof. Osborne Reynolds) on a ‘‘ heat-reaction ” through the resi- 
dual vapour, I still hold myself fu'ly justified in attributing to 
Mr. Crookes the doctrine of the direct mechanical action of light ; 
and I callon Prof. Carey Foster to proye—not that Mr. Crookes 
himself did not hold that doctrine—but (which is a very different 
thing) that I am not justified by Mr. Crookes’s own language in 
attributing it to lim. 

That Mr. Crookes considered such action a ‘‘ new force” ora 
“new mode of force,” plainly appears from my previous citation ; 
in which he ranks Motion as a mode of Radiant action addtional 
to Light, Heat, and Actinism, differing as much from either of 
them as they dilfer from each other. If it does #o/ mean this, 
what does it mean? 

So, if Mr. Crookes has zo¢ changed his mind as to the inter- 
pretation of his facts, I ask (1) why he now repudiates as inap- 
propriate the term {Zighi-ml7 adopted (if not originally given) 


T Having never heard of any physical philosopher from Seebeck to Sir 
Wilham Thomson, who looked at the eéecfric curvent generated in the 
Thermopile as anything else than an effect of the Aeating (whether by cov- 
duction or by radiation) of the two metals of which it was composed, I was 
greatly surprised at finding it ranked by Mr. Crookes as one of the isesnediate 
modes of Radiant action; and I called attention in my “‘ Radiometer ” paper 
to what I supposed to be his mistake on this point. It may be that in my 
ignorance of the newest developments of thermo-electric theory (my know- 
ledge of it not being later than 1872, “‘ Everett’s translation of Deschanel,” 
p. 652), [ have here unintentionally ‘* depreciated Mr, Crookes’s merils ;” and 
I shall be quite ready to recant and apologise for my mistake, if Prof. G. C. 
Foster will show that it is Dr, Carpenter, not Mr. Crcokes, who is here 
in the wrong. F 

2 Itis impossible not to see, in the use of this term, a suggestion that the 
vanes are driven round by the direct mechanical impetus of Light upon them, 
in the same way as the sails of a Wind-mill are driven round by,the direct 
impetus of the Wind, 
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by himself? and (2) why does he now admit that dependence of 
the movements upon the presence of residual gas, which he 
originally affirmed to be zmfossible to conceive? 


I have carefully confined myself to the main issues of this 
question. Prof. G. Carey Foster will doubtless be able to pick 
out soins of detail in my article, as to which fault may be 
found by a severe critic. But I venture to think that I have 
said enough to prove that what ] said on the subject was written 
under the honest conviction that I had adequate ground for my 
statements ; and that ] shall at any rate be absolved from the 
imputation of having ill-naturedly referred to the history of the 
Radiometer for the purpose of putting Mr. Crookes in the wrong ; 
the ‘‘lesson” with which I concluded the article being as 
follows :— 

“The lesson which this curious contrast [the ‘duality’ of 
Mr, Crookes’s mental constitution, which I speak of as having 
plenty of parallels in past times, to say nothing of the 
present] seems to me most strongly to enforce, is that of the 
importance of training and disciplining the z/o/e mind during 
the period of its development, oi cultivating scientific habits of 
thought (by which I mean nothing more than strict reasoning 
based on exact observation) in regard to every subject, and of 
not allowing ourselves to hecome ‘possessed’ by any ideas or 
class of ideas, that the common sense of educated mankind pro- 
nounces to be irrational. I would not for a moment uphold that 
test as an infallible one ; but it ought to he sufficiently regarded, 
to make us question the conclusions which depend solely upon 
our own or others’ subjectivity, and to withhold us from affirming 
the existence of new agencies in Nature, until she has heen ques- 
tioned in every conceivable way, and every other possibility has 
been exhausted.” (Of. cit., p. 256.) 

October 10 WILLIAM B. CARPENTER 


I HEAR from Dr, Carpenter that he is sending to you, for 
publication in the next number of NATURE, a statement intended 
as a refutation of an opinion which I ventured to express, in my 
address to the Mathematical and Physical Section of the British 
Association at Plymouth, respecting an article on the ‘ Radio- 
meter,” contributed by him to the Minceleenth Century for April. 
As Dr. Carpenter appears to have interpreted that expression of 
opinion in a sense different from that which it was intended to 
convey, | shall be much obliged if you will afford me space in 
your next issue for a few words of explanation, 

The words which I used in referring to his article were these : 
‘‘ An eminent and accomplished scientific man had published, 
within the last few months, an account of the discovery of the 
radiometer, the unmistakable tendency of which was, either 
intentionally or unintentionally, to depreciate Mr. Crookes’s merits, 
and to make it appear that he had put a wrong interpretation 
upon his own results.” The word depreciate, which occurs here, 
is, I am aware, susceptible of various shades of meaning, and 
perhaps it would have been better if I had guarded myself 
against the possibility of misconception that lurks in it. What 
IJ meant was that Dr, Carpenter’s account of Mr. Crookes’s 
researches was likely to make his readers form a lower estimate 
of their scientific value than, in my opinion, they deserved ; 
but whether or not it was évécwded to have this eftect I did not 
undertake to say. I did not mean, and had not the smallest idea 
of suggesting, that Dr. Carpenter had been guilty of intentional 
and conscious unfairness towards Mr. Crookes. I should have 
thought it entirely unnecessary to disavow this latter interpre- 
tation of my words, and indeed should have considered it an 
insult to Dr. Carpenter’s reputation to suppose that anyone would 
understand them In this sense, had he not himself (in a recent 
correspondence with me) endeavoured to fix this meaning on 
them in spite of my repeated assurances that it was not intended, 

I do not wish to say anything on this occasion in support of 
the opinion which I have admitted that I did intend to express, 
but I shall ask you to allow me to do so in a future number of 
NATURE, G, CAREY FOSTER 

University College, London, October 14 


Mr, Wallace and Reichenbach’s Odyle 


As Mr. Wallace has attempted (presumably with Mr. 
Crookes’s editorial concurrence) to rehabilitate, in the July 
number of the Quarterly Journal of Scicnce, the Odyle-doctrine 
of Baron Reichenbach, I think it well to state that 1 yesterday 
availed myself of an opportunity of personally asking my friend 
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Prof. Hoffmann, of Berlin, whether that doctrine any longer 
finds support among scientific menin Germany, //is refly was a 
wiost emphatic negative ; the doctrine, he said, teing one which no 
man of science with whom he is acquainted would think worthy 
of the slightest attention. Yet in Mr. Wallace’s judgment (guery 
in Mr, Crookes’s also?) the unanimons verdict of the scientific 
world of Germany, to say nothing of England, is a prejudiced 
one; only Mr. W. and his spiritualistic allies appreciating cor- 
rectly the real force of the evidence originally advanced by 
Reichenbach, and confirmed by those trustwoithy (?) authorities, 
Drs. Ashburner and Gregory, 

In thus setting his own judgment on a question which lies 
altogether outside the scientific domain which he has made his 
on, ayainst the unanimons verdict of the eminent physicists 
and physiologists who have carefully “tried” the Od-force and 
“ found it want ng,” and in rebuking myself and those who think 
with me for our increduhty, does not Mr. Wallace put himself 
somewhat in the attitude of his old opponent, John I1ampden, 
who thinks everybedy either a fool or a knave who maintains the 
earth to be round ? Witulam B, CARPENTER 

October 22 


Potential Energy 


Wit reference to the views of ‘‘John O’Toole” on the 
subject of energy perhaps you will allow me to say how one of 
the class to which ‘‘ poor Publius” belongs has conceived the 
matter ol terminology with satisfaction to himself. 

1. Energy being unanimously defined by “ the doctors ” to be 
‘capacity for doing work,” and also energy conveying in its 
derivation tke notiun of activity, this term is properly applicable 
only to the bodies of material systems the motions of which are 
contemplated. Hence all energy is in its nature kinetic—the 
very term kinetic is logically included in the term energy. 

2. When a material system is in motion it actually possesses, 
ipso facto, a capability of doing work, that is to say, it has 
actual energy. 

3. When in any configuration of the system we contemplate as 
possible the action of causes which will alter its motions and give 
it a second configuration, the excess of the energy which it would 
possess in this second configuration over the energy which it 
possesses in the first is properly called its potential energy in the 
first configuration. 

4. The asseition that in any configuration the sum of the 
energies, actual and petential, of a material system is constant, is 
what Kant would call an analytical proposition, or what ‘* X.” 
(quoting Herschel) calls ‘‘ only a truism after all.” But I further 
remark — 

5. That this trnism is not the principle of the conservation of 
energy, but that this principle is a true ‘synthetical proposition ” 
which some fairly regard as an almost immediate deduction from 
Newton’s third law, and which others regard as proved by often 
repeated and much varied experiment; and hence that ‘‘ X.’s” 
statement of this great principle in the form—‘‘ The sum of the 
actual and potential energies of ¢heasiverseis aconstant quantity,” 
(the italics are m‘ne) is not its proper definition. 

6, That, leaving the consideration of bodies, and referring to 
forces, the term to be employed instead of energy is work, and 
that the term analogous to the ** potential energy of bodies” is 
the ‘* potential work of forces,” this latter being the amonnt of 
work which they are capable of doing in displacing their points 
of application from their actual configuration to any fixed chosen 
one. 

7. That by the expenditure of a fixed amount of work on any 
material system the same amount of actual energy (whose type 
is 42 7°) is under all circumstances produced, and that, throngh 
whatever forms this actual energy is made to pass, if the whole 
of it is always utilised, it will finally be reconvertible into the 
same original amount of work, this being the principle of the 
conservation of energy. 

8. That instead of the statement in 5, we must substitute the 
synthetical proposition that ‘‘ the sum of the actual energy of the 
bodies in the universe and the fotential work of its internal 
forces is 2 constant quantity,” and the same is true of every 
material system which is regarded as complete in itself; or in 
other words, wherever and however a given quantity of potential 
work is lost by the forces of the system, this always appears in 
the shape of a fixed qnantity of actual energy, in the form which 
we call heat, or in some other. 

Hence we have energy, actual and pOtential, of bodies; and 
work, actual and potential, of forces. 


A few remarks in conclusion. ‘‘J. M.” has very happily 
illustrated the propriety of the expression potential energy, as, 
in strict consequence of the definition of energy, a potential 
capacity of doing work ; and if in his illustration the *‘ power of 
purchasing” is considered with reference to a further object, 
there may be not merely a ‘‘donble remotion from” what we 
may regard as “tangibility,” but a remotion of a higher multiple 
order, ‘* W. G.” has well explained that it is only in conse- 
quence of the fixedness of the earth that the potential energy of 
the system of the earth and stone is by the ‘* doctors” located 
in thestone. Finally, I can hardly conceive how ‘* X.,” who has 
devoted so much attention to the literature of this subject, can 
have fallen into such a grievous error with regard to the clock. 

Royal Indian Engineering College, G. M. MIncHIN 

Cooper's Hill 


Your “ Potential Energy” corespondents will find three 
letters on the ‘‘Conservation of Energy” in the Eygincer for 
January 12 and 19 and February 2 which may interest them. 
The writer ‘‘1” assumes that all the phenomena of force are 
explained by the theary that only matter and motion exist, and 
that what we call potential ‘‘energy” is only ‘‘ quantity and 
motion,” which motion is indestructible but diffusible, Z. 

London, October 20 


Origin of Contagious Diseases 


I HavE been much struck by the following passage in Dr, 
Richardson’s address, NATURE (vol. xvi. p. 481) :— 

‘*(c) That as regards the organic poisons themselves and their 
physical properties, the great type of them all is represented by 
the poison of any venomous snake. . . It is the type of all 
the paisons which produce disease.” 

Now has it been really proved, by experiment, that the poison 
of snakes produces the effects characterising the contagia ? viz., 

‘*(o) . . . Each particle of any of these poisons brought into 
contact either with the blcod of the living animal or with certain 
secretions of the living animal, possesses the property of turning 
the albuminous part of that same blood or that same secretion 
into substance like itself. . . .” 

In other words, if an animal is suffering from snake poison 
does its blood or any of its secretions acquire the power of 
transmitting the disease, 7.c., the effecls of a snake’s bite, to 
another individual, as is the case with an animal affected with 
carbuncle, glanders, hydrophobia, &c., &c.? 

Unless this question has been decided in the affirmative it 
would appear rather difficult to uphold the sentence (c) as qnoted 
above. D. W. 

Freiburg in Briszau, G. J., October 14 

[Dr. Richardson informs us that D. W. does not properly 
understand his argument. Dr. Richardson does§ not suppose 
that the person or animal poisoned from a poisonous snake is, 
in turn, poisonous, although that may be the fact. Te merely 
uses the illustration that as a poisonons snake secretes a poison 
so an infectious person is for the time secreting a poison. ] 


IsEE by your issue of October 4, that Dr. Richardson has 
honoured me by mentioning my name and placing me as the 
first, in modern times, to advocate the hypothesis that hving 
germs are the exciting agents of epidemic and infectious diseases. 
But he says further, ‘I protest, I say, that this hypothesis is the 
wildest, the most innocent, tbe most distant from the phenomena 
it attempts to explain, that ever entered the mind of man to 
conceive.” It may be so, but I look in vain through the whole 
story he narrates in his lecture to find a rational substitute for it, 
and it appears to me desirable at the present juncture that the 
principles of the germ theory, as I have interpreted them, should 
stand side by side with Dr, Richardson’s ‘‘ glandular theory.” 
It is now nearly thirty years since I endeavoured to find some 
common root or cause for those diseases which we find in plants, 
animals, and man, and which are communicable among the 
individuals of each order in nature ; also, in some instances, from 
one order to another, During that thirty years every step in 
scientific research and medical experience as far as my inquiries 
have carrried me, has tended to confirm the views I pnt forward 
in my original ‘‘Essay” and in subsequent papers read before 
the Epidemiological Society. Notably the latest advocates of a 
germ theory are two of our most eminent men, the one a leader 
in science, the other a leading physician. I need hardly say I 
allude to Prof. Tyndall and Sir Thomas Watson; surely these 
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gentlemen cannot be charged with committing themselves to an 
hypothesis ‘‘ the most distant from the phenomena it attempts to 
explain,” ' 

Now if it can be shown that the germs of disease are subject 
to the same laws as other living things and exhibit similar 
phenomena, and further, that without the inference that they are 
endowed with vital properties, it is impossible to unravel the 
most striking character which they present to us for consideration, 
viz., the fact that they reproduce their kind, then I think there 
is more reason for following up, in all its intricacies, the germ 
theory, than to start with an assumed catalysis, molecular motion, 
and a glandular matrix, as suggested by Dr. Richardson. 

Starting, then, from the indisputable fact that the smaterias 
morbi of every communicable disease reproduces its kind, I have 
considered this a primary law, and have tabulated other laws 
which are associated with living beings by which it will, I think, 
be found that there is a parallelism of a kind to attract and rivet 
attention, especially, too, when many otherwise inexplicable 
circumstances bend to this hypothesis. 


Primary Law of Reproduction, by which all living things 
reproduce their kind, 
SECONDARY Laws, 


Objective Laws, | Subjective Laws. 
1. The diffusion or dispersion | 1, Seasons_of activity. 
of germs, 


. Their static existence. . Climatic influence. 

. Limited duration of active | 3. Relation to latitude. 
existence. 

. Period of development, 
maturity, and decay. forces. 

. Intermittent reproduction. | 5. Influence of locality. 


Without amplifying this subject, which would carry me far 
beyond the limits of an ordinary communication, I will only add 
that thongh the above tabulation is very imperfect, there is quite 
sufficient for any one who will follow out the ideas conveyed by 
it to trace the intimate relation that exists between living beings 
and the germs of disease. I wonld refer finally to the fact that 
many diseases in men and animals have yielded ‘up living germs 
as their canse, chiefly, I may add, skin diseases it is true ; but 
aphtha,’ closely associated with diphtheria, is, I think, acknow- 
ledged by all unprejudiced persons to have,its origin in an 
unmistakable and demonstrable germ. JOHN GROVE 
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The Zoological Relations of Madagascar and Africa 


WITHOUT entering into the details of this very difficult ques- 
tion I wish to be allowed to state some of the general reasons 
which have led me to a different conclusion from Dr. Hartlaub,! 
and also to point out where he has not quoted my opinions with 
perfect accuracy. Instead of saying that ‘‘ the fauna of Mada- 
gascar is manifestly of African origin,” my actnal statement is as 
follows :—‘‘ We have the extraordinary fanna of Madagascar to 
account for, with its evident main derivation from Africa, yet 
wanting all the larger and higher African forms; its resemblances 
to Malaya and to South America ; and its wonderful assemblage 
of altogether peculiar types” (‘‘ Geog. Dist. of Animals,” vol. i, 
p. 286). My reasons for believing in the ‘* watz derivation” of 
the fauna from Africa can only be understood by considering the 
theory, now generally admitted, of the origin of the fauna of 
Africa itself. All the higher mammalia are believed to have 
entered it from the northern continent during the middle or latter 
part of the tertiary perlod, and the occurrence of Psittacus and of 
forms supposed to be allied to plantain-eaters and to Leptosomus 
in the miocene of France, render it probable that many of the 
peculiar groups of African birds had their origin in the old 
Palearctic region. Now Madagascar presents many cases of 
special affinity with Sonth Africa, especially in insects, land- 
shells, and plants ; and if we suppose it to have formed part of a 
South African land before the irrnption of the higher mammals 
and birds from the north, we shall I think account for many of 
its peculiarities, Such facts as its possessing Potamochzrus and 
the'recently extinct 7ipJofotamies, while it has thirteen or fourteen 
peculiarly African genera of birds against four or five that are 
peculiarly Oriental ; of its having many African genera of lizards 
and tortoises ; of its butterflies being decidedly African ; of its 
numerous African genera of Carabidee, Lucanidze, and Lamiide ; 
while the specially Orlental affinities of its mammals, reptiles, 

1 See Medical Tinics, 1851, vol. ii. p. 95. 
7 Nature, vol. xvi. p. 498, and the Zéés for July, 1847, p. 334. 


and insects are hardly if at all more pronounced than the South 
American affinities of the same groups, —all seem to me to warrant 
the general conclusion that the ‘‘ main derivation” of the Mada- 
gascar fauna is from Africa. 

Dr. Hartlaub speaks of my ‘‘attempted parallel between 
Madagascar and Africa, and the Antilles and South America ” 
in such a way that his readers must think I had dwelt upon this 
parallel in some detail as being special and peculiar. The fact 
is, however, that I have always referred to it ina very general 
way. Atp. 75 vol. i. I say: ‘* The peculiarities it (the Malagasy 
sub-region) exhibits, beings of exactly the same kind as those 
presented hy the Antilles, by New Zealand, and even by Celebes 
and Ceylon, but in a much greater degree.” And again, at 
p. 272, vol. i., I speak of it as ‘‘ bearing a similar relation to 
Africa as the Antilles to Tropical America, or New Zealand to 
Australia, but possessing a much richer fauna than either of 
these, and in some respects a more remarkable one even than 
New Zealand.” This gexera/ comparison with the ¢we other 
great insular sub-regions is, 1 think, justifiable, notwithstanding 
great differences of detail. There is in all a rich and highly 
peculiar fauna, a great poverty of mammalia, and a total absence 
of many large families of birds characterising the adjacent 
continent, together with special points of resemblance to distant 
continents or to remote geological periods. 

It seems to me that such a problem as this cannot well be 
solved by means of a group which, like birds, do not require an 
actual land-connection in order to reach a given country ; and, if 
al] land animals are taken into account, the evidence does not 
appear to warrant the supposition of a recent land-connection 
of Madagascar with India or Malaya. At a very remote epoch 
snch a connection way have taken place, but if we are to give 
any weight to the general facts of distribution as opposed to 
those presented by birds only, the union of Madagascar with 
South Africa is more recent and has had more influence on the 
character of the Malagasy fauna. The numerous and very 
remarkable points of affinity between Madagascar and South 
America in almost every group except birds, are not alluded to 
by Dr. Hartlaub, yet they would equally well support the notion 
of a former union of those two countries independently of Africa, 
It seems, however, more consonant with our general knowledge 
of distribution to consider these as cases of survival of ancient 
and once wide-spread types in suitable areas; and this is a 
principle that must never be lost sight of in attempting to solve 
the problems presented by such anomalous countries as Mada- 
gascar, ALFRED R. WALLACE 


Selective Discrimination in Insects 


Your correspondent S.B., in,his‘letter in NATURE of yester- 
day’s date, must be referring to some short abstract only of my 
lecture on flowers and insects, J quite agree with him that 
odour Is very important in attracting insects, and dwelt upon it 
in my lecture, as well as in my little book on ‘‘ Flowers and 
Insects.” A striking illustration is afforded by night flowers, 
which often become peculiarly odoriferous towards evening, as 
has been already pointed out by varlons observers. 

S.B. attributes, I think, too little importance to the colourlng 
of flowers, but his letter shows him to be a careful observer, and 
I hope he will continne to devote his attention to the subject. 

He would find H. Miiller’s ‘‘ Blumen und Insekten” a mine 
of most interesting and accurate observation. 

London, October 19 Joun Lunbock 


. 


Protective Colouring in Birds 


WITH reference to the statement in my ‘‘ Naturalist in 
Nicaragua,” p. 196, that the macaw ‘fears no foe,” &c., the 
well-known geologist, Prof. Gabb, sends me the following infor- 
mation :—‘*‘ I willingly comply with your request to repeat the 
statement about the Avhone pug or macaw hawk of Costa Rica. 
Not having your book by me now I cannot refer to page nor 
quote your statement exactly. But as I recall it, you speak of 
the great red and blue macaw as being so well defended as to 
need no protective colouring, and that no hawk dares attack it. 
In this yon are mistaken. Not only have I seen on several 
occasions heaps of the unmistakable feathers of the bird in the 
woods, left in the manner that all woodsmen recognise as hawk’s 
work, but I have the statements of various Indians, not in collu- 
sion, confirming each other, and finally I have had the bird 
pointed out to me (1 am not snre but that it;may occur in the col- 
lection I sent to the Smithsonian). It is a fair-sized hawk of dark 
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been established had quite justified by success the experiment of 
The number of societies In nnion had increased 
from twenty-one to twenty-five, and of members from 1,050 to 
1,300, The change of name having been mentioned, the pro- 
In response to 
the council’s appeal for funds, a liberal, though of course not as 


their formation, 


proposed issue of Transactions was spoken of. 


yet sufficient, response had been made. There are at present 


about 105 subscribers to the funds, which, after defraying the 
expenses of the meetings, will be ‘devoted to the publication of 
The financial 
statement showed a halance available for purposes of publicatlon 


Natural Tlistory Transactions for the connty. 


of over 20/7, Mr. Ilenry Clifton Sorby, F.R.S., of Sheffield, 
was unanimously elected president, 


THE Committee of the Chester Society o Natural Science 
announces that in connection with the Gilchrist Educational 
Trust, six Popular Science Lectures will be given in the Town 
Ifall, Chester, on successive Tuesday evenings, commencing 


Tuesday, November 6, by Prof. W. C. Williamson, F.R.S., 
Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.D., F.R.S., and Dr. William B. 


Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S. The admission to each lecture is only 
The Chester Seciety has founded a Kingsley 


one penny. 
Memorial, which has taken the form of a number of prizes, 


details concerning which will be fonnd in our advertising 


columns, 

THE following is the title of the essay to which the Howard 
Medal of the Statistical Society will be awarded in November, 
1878, the essays to be sent in on or before June 30, 1878, 
“The Effects of Health and Disease on Military and Naval 
Operations.” The council have decided to grant the sum of 
20/7, to the writer who may gain the ‘‘ Howard Medal” in 
November, 1878. 

M. DE FoNVIELLE sends us an account of a balloon ascent he 
made on the 18th instant inthe “ydrogene. The departure took 
place from the Champ de Mars at half-past threer. 1. The balloon 
at first was pushed by a gentle north-easterly wind blowing in 
the direction of the valley of the Seine to an altitude of 600 
metres, when it met with another aérial current coming from 
north-west, The air was quite moist. The rays of the disap- 
pearing sun covered the ground with a strong red colour, and 
M. de Fonvielle suggests;that the planet Mars takes its reddish 
shade owing to the large quantities of vapour disseminated in its 
atmosphere. When the “/1drogene was passing from the inferior 
current to the superior it received a’sensible shock and vibrated 
like a pendulum for some time. From 1,200 metres to 1,600 
he found a wind blowing from the north-east like the first met 
after starting. The air was cold and dry. The temperature, 
when ascending, was 13° Cent. in the shade and at 1,600 meters 
he found 3° Cent. under_o. When landing at a quarter-past six 
the thermometer gave 10° Cent. on the ground at Bonelle, about 
forty kilometers from the Champ de Mars. During about twenty 
minutes, having descended in the vicinity of land not above 300 
metres, the balloon met a south-westerly, wind which was 
prevailing in the valleys of Bievre. That current of air was 
obviously enough a modification of the principal wind in 
consequence of the hilly character of the district. Such local 
winds observed by meteorologists can lead to no practical 
conclusions at all, If we consult the readings taken at the 
stations of the International Service on October 18 at six P.M., 
we find almost no two stations having the same wind in 
the Parisian district. The only wind worthy of note was 
that shown by the direction of the clouds, and of which no 
account was taken. M. de Fonvielle states he never met 
in his many a¢rial journeys with circumstances so strongly in 
favour of the introduction of cloud observations in weather 
prognostications. The principles advocated by Buys Ballot, and 
practised by Norwegiap observers, received a strong con- 
firmation. 
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On the map of Major W. F, Raynolds, embracing that portion 
of the Missouri River country traversed by himself in 1859 and 
1860, there was first recorded the peculiar hydrographical feature 
known as the ‘‘ Two-Ocean Water.” Its positlon is there indi- 
cated roughly by means of dotted lines, according to the account 
given by Bridger, the guide of the party. In the report of the 
expedition Raynolds remarks that “having seen this phenomeon 
on a small scale in the highlands of Maine, where f rivulet 
discharges a portion of its waters into the Atlantic and the 
temainder into the St. Lawrence, I am prepared to concede that 
Bridger’s ‘ Two-Ocean River’ may be a verity.” Dy. Hayden, 
after a careful reconnaissance of the region, reported that such 
a phenomenon was at least doubtful, at the same time suggesting 
that the ‘*low ridge in the great water™divide of the continent 
has doubtless given rise to the story of the Two-Ocean River, and 
such a stream has found its way to most of our printed maps. The 
expedition of Capt. W. A. Jones, in 1873, ascended the valley of 
the Upper Yellow-stone for twenty-five or thirty miles, the trail of 
the party left the marshy bottom-lands to traverse the drier 
portion abont fifty feet above the stream upon the right bank. 
The river at this point was then (early in September) rather 
sluggish, the slope being somewhat gradual. Presently they 
crossed a small, but rapid rivulet, coursing down the mountain 
side, and falling abruptly into the valley just beneath them, 
Beyond them the view was unobstructed, but the stream appeared 
to ascend the slope towards them, unttl they observed that the 
rivulet had divided in the plain below, one portion gliding silently 
into the river behind them, to find its way at last into the Gulf 
of Mexico, while the other branch had descended in front to join 
the westward flowing waters of the Columbia, via Snake River, 
finally reachiog the Pacific Ocean, The true position of this 
remarkable feature of physical geography is clearly shown on the 
map which‘illustrates the report of Capt. Jones (‘‘ Report upon the 
Reconnaissance of N. W. Wyoming made in the summer of 1873, 
by Wm. A. Jones, Captain of Engineers. Washington : Govern. 
ment Printing Office, 1874”). The mountain stream now bears the 
name proposed by Raynolds—the ‘‘Two Ocean Creek ”—and 
its two branches are named respectively, Atlantic and Pacific 
creeks. Thns is verified another of the stories of that faithful 
guide and hunter—James Bridger—one of the most worthy of 
Rocky Mountain pioneers. 


THE Eleventh Annual Report of the Warden of the Standards 
has been issued. The office of Warden of the Standards, on 
the retirement of the late Warden, Mr. Chisholm, was associated 
with that of the Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
so that the Report is signed by ‘*'T, H, Farrer,” as Warden of 
the Standards, The practical duties of the department are 
discharged by,Mr. H. J. Chaney, Among the subjects referred 
to in the Report is the rude and antiquated method of teaching 
weights and measures in our schools, which has been referred to 
in previous papers of the department. It would appear, from 
present arithmetic bcoks that the student may still be taught 
the particulars of weights or measures which can he of no possible 
use to him in after-life. Another interesting point referred to is 
the merits of ‘‘short-arm” and ‘‘long-arm” balances, To 
meet the requirements of modern science a balance is needed by 
which the weights of bodies may be determined most accurately 
and quickly. Prof. Mendeléef, of St. Petersburg, and Herr 
Bunge, Mechanicus, Hamburg,‘ have shown that it is possible to 
weigh quickly and accurately by the use of a balance whose beam 
has much shorter arms than those now in general use. A prac- 
tical test of the relative merits of a beam with long arms and or 
one with short arms has been made in the department. By this 
test, as well as from the mathematical consideration of the ques- 
tion, it has been ascertained that whilst the probable error of a 
weighing made with the short-arm balance is slightly greater than 
the probable error of a weighing made with the long-arm balance, 
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yet a weighing by the long-arm balance occupies twice as much 
time as one made with the short-arm balance. Consequently 
great economy of time is obtained by the use of a short- 
arm balance. Prof. Barff’s process for preventing the corro- 
sion of iron appearcd to the department to be likely to 
prevent the oxidation of Standard weights made of iron. Prof, 
Lai ff has undertaken to submit some specimens of iron weights 
to this process, and it is intended to place these weights in the 
hands of some local inspector of weights and measures so that 1t 
may be ascertained whcther iron Standard weights thus protected 
could safely be used in place cf the expensive bronze or brass 
Standard weights at present used. The Report refers to several 
other points connected with the working of the department, one 
of importance to the general public being its operations in con- 
nection with the testing of gas meters. 


Mr. A. Rincwoop, of Adelaide, South Australia, publishes 
a plan by which one observer may measure the height of the 
clouds. The observer is to note the altitude and azimuth of the 
cloud, the azimuth of the cloud’s shadow, and the spot in the 
surrounding country where the shadow falls; from this last 
observation by means of a map he can find the distance of the 
shadow from him. From these elements, together with the 
altitude and aziniuth of the sun, a variety of expressions for the 
height of the cloud can be deduced. The method is equivalent 
to taking observations at each end of a base whose length is the 
citance of the shadow from the observer, the observer at 
the shadow end of the base beinz the sun. The difficulty of 
recognising the shadows of individual clouds and the compara- 
tively short time in each day during which it would be possible 
to do so, joined with the fact that the higher clouds, such as 
crrus and cirrocumulus, hardly ever cast defined shadows, must 
prevent the method from becoming generally useful ; but still 
there is this to be said for it, that if in an observation the base, 
z.ec., the distance of the cloud’s shadow from the observer, is 
Icng, a good measure of the height of the cloud may be got with 
comparatively rough observations of the other elements, 


THE singing of mice is a phenomenon which was recently 
affirmed by Dr. Berdier in a letter to Za Natere, A distinguished 
herpetologist, M. Lataste, suggested that he may have made con- 
fusion with the singing of a raniform batrachian, the Bomd:xator 
igieus, but Dr. Berdier said there was no marshy ground near the 
room in which he had heard it, and he stuck to his assertion. His 
o»servation has been confirmediat a recent meeting of the French 
Société d’Acclimatation, by M. Brierre, who stated that he, with 
several others, had heard mice sing at Saint-Mickel-sur-l’ Teron 
(in Vendée), in 2851-1853. The singing (which was at first 
attributed to reptiles) came from an old cupboard bought ina 
market-place, and concealing mice. It was about sunset that the 
sounds generally commenced. M. Brierre soaped the joints and 
the wood so that he might open the cupboard suddenly without 
noise. Ife did the latter one evening soon after the sounds had 
commenced, and succeeded in observing, for about a minute, the 
movements of the throat of a mouse, which emitted a song like 
that of a wren, the snout being elongated and held up in the air, 
asa dog does when he howls, He seized the animal with his 
hand and called others to see it, but it got off. The singing was 
resumed the same night and those following, M. Brierre is unable 
to attribute the singing of the mice (as Dr. Berdier does) to imita- 
ticn of that of canaries, for he had no birds in the house, nor had 
the previous proprietor of the cupboard any. 


In describing some recent falls of meteoric stones in America, 
Mr. Lawrence Smith has pointed out (Cowzptes Rendus) that in the 
last eighteen years there have been, in the United States, twelve 
falls of meteorites which have been collected ; and he notes the 
remarkable fact that eight of the meteorites, representing more 
than 1,000 kilogrammes of matter, have fallen in the region of 
the Western Prairies, and on asurface which does not exceed one- 
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eighth of the extent of the United States. This cannot evidently 
be attributed to there being a dense population and numerous 
observers (a consideration sometimes urged). Still more striking 
is the circumstance that in the last sixty years there have been 
twenty falls of meteorites observed in the United States, of 
which ten, or the half, have fallen in this same region; and, 
moreover, these falls have brought about 1,200 kilogrammes of 
mineral substance, a quantity twenty times greater than that of 
the ten other falls recorded as having occurred outside of this 
region, 


IT has long been known that the photographic image of a 
luminous object Is dilated at the expense of the dark parts or 
the field itself, This has been merely attributed to a gradual 
advance of the chemical action (without further attempt at expla- 
nation). The phenomenon has recently been studied by M. 
Angot (Pournal de Physigue). We finds that the dimension 
of the images increases with the intensity of the light, with the 
duration of exposure, with the sensibility of the plate, with 
diminution of the aperture of the objective, and that it is greater 
when the plate has not previously been impressed by diffuse 
light than when it has. M. Angot discards the hypothesis of a 
mysterious advance of chemical actions, and shows how the 
phenomena are accounted for by the ordinary theories of optics, 
This variation of the diameter of images is inevitable in practice ; 
to render it very small the operator should satisfy himself that 
the objective used is aplanetic, 7.¢., free, as far as possible, 
from aberrations of sphericity and refrangibility. Te has only 
then to take account of variations due to diffraction, which may 
be attenuated by using objectives of large aperture. It is by 
using an objective without sensible aberration and of fifteen 
inches aperture that Mr. Rutherford has succeeded in obtaining 
his magnificent photographs of the moon, 


SoME interesting experiments on the photo-electricity of 
fluorspar have recently been described by M. Hankel to the 
Saxon Academy of Sciences. His attention was drawn to thie 
phenomena in studying the thermo-electric properties of crystals. 
The new effects were found much more intense than those got 
by heating the crystal, or by friction of its surface with a brush ; 
moreover, they were of contrary sign, ando must be attributed 
to an action proper tolight. The principal results of experiment 
are these: The centre of a crystalline face presents, after 
exposure of about an hour to sunlight, a strong negative tension, 
while the tension towards the sides is much less, and even most 
frequently positive. An exposure of the crystal to the tem- 
perature of 95° for several hours produces, during cooling, the 
smallest positive tensions at all points of the crystal. Experi- 
ments made by filtering light through coloured glasses, a layer 
of water, a solution of alum or of sulphate of quinine, showed 
that the chemical rays are much the most active. Lastly, a 
too strong concentration of light on the crystalline face remaves 
all sensibility to the ulterior action of light. To give an idea of 
the degree of tension observed in such experiments, M. llankel 
states that a brass plate 95 mm. in diameter, connected with a 
zine element, copper, and uninsnlated water, gave a deflection 
{in an electrometer composed of a gold leaf hung from an insu. 
lated brass rod between two insulated plates of brass) of 1°-2 
on approaching the ceutre point as nearly as possible, and about 
o°°6 on approaching the edge. The deflections obtained by 
exposition to light reacbed 21°, and even 26° in the centre of 
surface of a crystal electrified by light. 


As supplemental to the article on the blue gum-tree, at p. 443 
of NATURE, vol. xvi., the following notes from a report on the 
culture of Zucalyptus in Algeria by Consul-General Playfair will, 
no doubt, be interesting. With regard to rapidity of growth, it 
seems that the first trees ever planted in Algeria were sown in 
1862, and upon being measured in 1874, that is at twelve years 
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of age, gave a circumference at one metre from the ground of 
1°52 metres, another of eleven years growth gave 1°42, and 
another, planted in fresh alluvial soil, nine years of age, gave 
1°57 metres—abont six inches more, Col. Playfair says, than 
he could embrace with both arms. To the question of 
the sanitary effects of Lucalyptus a good deal of atten- 
tion has been directed. An inquiry was instituted by the 
Society of Physical and Natural Sciences at Algiers under the 
presidency of Dr. Bertherand, and the result was that from thirty 
localities reports were received, all of which speak favourably of 
the Eucalyptus as a fever preventive. On the banks of Lake 
Fetzara, near Bone, 60,000 young trees of Eucalyptus globulus 
were planted in 1869. At the present time they have attained 
a height of from 7 to 8 metres each, and have, it is said produced 
a very marked effect on the locality. Such was the feverish 
condition of this district on the annual fall of the water and the 
denudation of its banks that the director of the Jardin d’Essai, 
who went to examine the condition of the plants, was imme- 
diately seized with a violent fever which lasted twenty days. 
This gentleman, however, now reports that the miasmatic influ- 
ences which affected him so strongly then have disappeared, and 
the mosquitoes which rendered the place uninhabitable have dis- 
appeared with them, At the great iron mines of Mokta et Hadid it 
was formerly impossible for the workmen to remain there during the 
summer ; those who attempted to do so died, and the Company 
was obliged to take the labourers to the mines:by train every morn- 
ing, and to carry them back to Bone at night, a distance of 33 kilo- 
metreseach way. From 1868 to 1870 the Company planted more 
than 100,000 Lucalyfius trees, and now the workmen are able to 
live all the year through on thescene of their labour. Consul Play- 
fair advances the following reasons as7accounting for the canses 
of the improvement in climate from planting Zuca/yPlus trees :— 
“*In some places,” he says,” the trees destroyed miasma by 
utilising the moisture of the soil in which they were planted, 
and thus draining marshes ; the emanations from their leaves 
also may have produced a salutary"eflect. They contain a large 
quantity of essential oil very similar to turpentine, which they 
emit in great quantities, especially when 'stizred by the wind, 
and this acts, it is supposed, asa febrifuge.” We are further 
told that considerable numbers of Zacalypius have been planted 
all along the ,railway from Algiers to Oran. Where this line 
passes through the Metidja the trees have grown most success- 
fully, but in the Chelif they have proved almost an entire failure. 
This, however, may have been due to their receiving no attention 
whatever after being planted. 


WE have received reprints of two papers by Dr. C. Le Neve 
Foster, one ‘On Some Tin-Lodes in the St. Agnes District,” 
and the other ‘*On a Deposit of Tin at Park of Mines.” 


WE have received an interesting little publication, by Mr. 
Edwin Lees, F.L.S., reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Malvern Naturalists’ Field Club, on ‘‘ The Forest and Chase of 
Malvern, its Ancient and Present “State,” with notices and 
illustrations of the most remarkable old trees remaining within 
its confines. 


THE additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Bonnet Monkey (A/acacus radiatus) from 
India, presented by Mr. Richard Turner ; an‘Azara’s Fox (Camis 
asare), two Brazilian Cariamas (Cariama cristata), a crested 
Screamer (Chauna chavaria) from the Argentine Republic, two 
Crab-eating Raccoons (Procyon cancrivorus) from South Brazil, 
a Yarrell’s Curassow (Crax carunculata), a Sclater’s Curassow 
(Crax sclateri), a Globulose Curassow (Crax globiulosa), a 
Garden’s Night Heron (Mycticorax gardeni) from Brazil, four 
Silky Cow Birds (Aolothrus bonaricnsis), a Banded Cotinga 
(Cotinga cincta), a Yellow-footed Thrush (Zzrdus flavipes) from 
Lahia, deposited ; an Ostrich (Stzthio camelus) from Africa, 
recelved in exchange, 
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THE LIMITS OF NATURAL KNOWLEDGE‘ 
Wi, 
AVING considerei the capacity of the subject and the 
accessibility of the object, we must now turn our attention 
to the copula, z.¢., the demands which we make of knowledge. 

As all conceptions which we form of nature are exclusively the 
results of sensnal perception, our knowledge cannot go further 
than to compare the phenomena we have observed, and judge 
them with reference to one another. If any phenomenon of a 
special nature occurred only once, if, for instance, we were the 
only existing organisms our insight would be extremely limited, 
because all our knowledge of the human organism we have 
essentially obtained from its connection with all other organic 
beings. The comparlson of many phenomena gives us a unit or 
a standard by which we can measure and determine each single 
one. We therefore obtain just as many measures as there are 
properties in nature which we can perceive by our senses or 
which can be inferred from sensual perceptions by our judgment. 
As these measures are deduced from finite facts they have only a 
relative value, and our knowledge remalns finite for the same 
reason, 

We therefore understand a phenomenon, we know its value 
with regard to other phenomena if we can measure, cotnt, or 
weigh it. We havea clear idea of the size cf the lowest fungus, 
of which we must place some 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 individuals 
side by side to complete the length of a metre, of the size of an 
elephant, of the earth, of our solar system,’the radins of which is 
somewhere abont 3,000,000,000 miles, We have a clear idea of 
the time in which a ray of light carries to our eye the writing of 
a book which we read, and which is about the xgyodacnoth part 
of a second—of the life-time of the lowest fungus which in a 
plant-box or in the human body is replaced by a new generation 
after only twenty minntes—of the life-time of an oak which 
may be several thousand years, and of the 500,000,000 years 
which have passed since the generation of organisms upon our 
earth, 

Natural bodies are composed of parts; the value of their 
internal structure, of their organisation, is exactly determined by 
the quantity, nature, and arrangement of these parts. They 
therefore give us the measure by which we judge the compound 
whole, and with which we measure its organisation as It were. 
The morphological or descriptive natural sciences by these 
measurements obtain their scientific data. Chemistry, which at 
the present time is still an eminently morphological science and 
which investigates the formation of compounds from elementary 
atoms, and mineralogy, which presupposes the uniform arrange- 
ment of molecules, have arrived at a state of great perfection. 
The common measure for ‘organisms is the cell, and further on 
the organ; the common measure for the systematic unities of 
organic nature (for varieties, species, genera) we find in indi- 
vidnals and generations, 

We are enabled not only to compare the different objects and 
measure them by one another, but in as far as it changes, we may 
also compare a system, a unit (e¢7e/ectliche) group of things of similar 
nature, with itself and measure it by itself. The knowledge of the 
change is complete if the later stage is proved to be the necessary 
consequence of the earlier one, or the latter to be the necessary 
predecessor of the later one, if one can be constructed from the 
other, if therefore both stages can be brought into the relation of 
cause and effect to one another. 

In the elementary domains of the material this causal relation 
is the mechanical necessity, which for two successive stages 
demands the equal sum of motion in a certain direction (or living 
force) and of potential energy. Among the sciences which apply 
here astronomy ranks first ; next in efficiency are several physical 
sciences, particularly the mechanical theories of heat and optics. 
Physiology, or the physics of the organic world, tries to pene- 
trate into a far more difficult and more complicated domain, by 
following the feotmarks of her older sister. 

In the higher domains of the material we cannot for our causal 
knowledge uphold the demand for this mechanical necessity. 
Indeed this is perhaps impossible in the case of all structure. 

1 Address delivered at the Munich meeting of the German Associa~ 
tion, by Prof. C, von Nagel', of Munich. (The author, in a note to the 
German original, remarks that this lecture had to replace another in the 
programme, which had heen promised by Prof. Tschermak, of Vienna. At 
the eleventh hour Prof. Tschermak announced his inability to attend the 
Munich meeting, and the author was requested by the secretaries to fill the 
gap thus occasioned. The address therefore, the author states, bears the 
stamp of its hasty origin, as it was written during a journey in the Alps, 


when there was neither sufficient leisure nor opportunity for careful and 
elaborate work.) Continued from p. 535. 
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We shall probably never succeed in explaining definitely why 
the orlgin of a chemical compound and of a crystal must be the 
necessary result of known forces and motions of elementary 
atoms and molecules. This will be the case still less wlth the 
formation of cells, with the growth of organisms, with the propa- 
gation and inheritance of peculiarities. And yet we may, even 
In these domains, speak of causal knowledge with some show of 
right, only the elements which constitute this knowledge are not 
simple forces and motions, but very complicated combinations of 
these, which are not analysed further. Our causal knowledge 
will arrive at perfection when we succeed in predicting future 
events with the same certainty and exactness as astronomers do. 
Now we already find certain indications of this in the chemistry 
of compounds and in organic morphology, since it is possible 
to make deductions from certain stages of development of an 
organism with regard to earlier or later stages of the same. And 
a time will arrive when the organic laws of the still youthful 
history of development of the individual and of the still younger 
history of development of the species will have been more 
investigated, and when we need no longer presuppose ontogenetic 
and phylogenetic necessity asa matter of course, but when we 
will also be able to understand the cause of this necessity. 

The objection will perhaps be raised that causal knowledge 
certainly consists of our understanding the necessity, as in the 
case of mechanics, but that this does not apply in domains where 
we must start from uninvestigated compound objects. The 
mechanics of the heavens is based upon general gravitation and 
centrifugal force, and both are simple forces acting in a straight 
line. But both are hypotheses, which rest upon our experience 
and of the reason of which we are Ignorant. Astronomy reveals 
to us the necessity of astronomical phenomena only under the 
supposition of facts we have experienced—not the necessity in 
itself. If we were to demand that to our knowledge the ‘‘why?” 
should be clear, there would uot even be any astronomical nor 
yet any physical knowledge. In the organic domains causal 
knowledge is entitled to the same importance as physical know- 
ledge is in the inorganic field. By experience we know a system 
of forces and motions, for example, the cell. We ascertain 
certain general facts relating to this system (in the same way as 
with gravitation and centrifugal force in the heavens), and we 
use these facts for further deductions. Our insight into the 
necessity of some process of growth consists in our recognising 
this process as a necessary consequence of those facts, 

Our knowledge of natural things therefore rests upon our being 
able to measure them, either by themselves or by one another. 
Another method of observation leads us to the same result. We 
understand and master something perfectly, if we create it our- 
selves, because in this case we see its cause. The only thing in 
the domain of knowledge, which, based upon our seusual per- 
ceptions, we can accomplish, is mathematics. The tenor of this 
formal science is perfectly clear to us, because, indeed, it is the 
product of our own mind. We can therefore also understand 
real things with certainty, as far as we find mathematical ideas, 
number, magnitude, and everything which mathematics deduces 
from these, realised in them. Natural knowledge therefore 
consists in our applying mathematical methods te natural pheno- 
mewa; to understand a natural event means nothing else as it 
were, than to repeat it in thought, to reproduce it in our mind, 

While designating natural knowledge as mathematical and at 
the same time as 7¢/ative, which judges things accordlng to a 
measure deduced from themselves, I depart considerably from 
the views of my predecessor, Prof. Du Bois Reymond. He con- 
siders it to be a condition of natural knowledge, that we should 
succeed in reducing the changes in the material world to motions 
of atoms caused by their central forces which are independent of 
time, or in other words, in resolving natural phenomena into the 
mechanics of atoms. 

While Du Lois Reymond ‘thus starts from the undeniable 
fact that a compound can only be known from its parts, yet 
he stops not at the finite and real parts, but continues the 
division down to the real zé¢ies, which are uuthinkable, and 
thus he marks out the conditions for impossible aéso/ute know- 
ledge. Dut as wedo not crave divine but only human know- 
ledge, we may not ask more of the latter than that in each finite 
sphere it should advance as far as mathematical understanding ; 
and the saying of Kant, that in each special natural science we 
can find only as much vea/ science as we can find mathematics in 
it, is after all still quite correct. 

If Du Bois Reymond wishes to continne the analysis of matter 
down to atoms with simple central forces, he carries a favourite 
method of modern physics and physiology to extremes, and if he 
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shows that this way of proceeding does not lead to understanding, 
he destroys the claims of exclusive adherence to the domain of 
science, which the employers of this method sometimes raise, 
If physics aud physical physiology go back to supposed atoms, 
materlal points, elements of volume which we imagine to be 
infinitely small, then this hypothesis is justified inasmuch as the 
real chemical molecules are so small that we may, without error 
of calculation, consider space to be continuously filled with matter. 
For instance, for a molecule of albumen, consisting of numerous 
atoms of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, we may sub- 
stitute a mass differential of this compound. At all events it is 
useful to make this hypothesis, as it must be seen ‘how far a con- 
ception of this kind cau be treated mathematically, and as from 
the result we may draw conclusions backwards with regard to 
the composition of matter. 

But we must beware of the opinion which is frequently asso- 
ciated with this method, that it alone is natural science and that 
knowledge can only be gained by employing it. In this case 
we would have to confine our desire to uuderstand nature to a 
single domain, and we would lose others which are capable of 
safe confirmation. Natural knowledge need not necessarily 
begin with hypothetical and the smallest unknown things. It 
begins wherever matter has shaped itself to unities of the same 
order, which may be compared to and measured by one another, 
and wherever such unities combine to form compound unities of 
a higher order, aud yield a measure for their comparison with 
one another. Natural knowledge may begia at every age from 
the organisation or composition of matter ; at the atom of che- 
mical elements, which forms the chemical compounds; at the 
molecule of the compounds, which composes the crystal; at the 
crystalline granule, which composes the cell and its parts; at 
the cell, which builds up the organism ; at the organism or 
individual, which becomes the element of the formation of 
species. Each natural scientific discipline has its justification 
essentially in itself. 

Our knowledge of nature is therefore always a mathematical 
one, and consists either in simple measurement, as in the mor- 
phological and descriptive natural sciences, or in causal measure- 
ment, as in the physical and physiological sciences. By means 
of mathematics, however, by weight, measure, or number, we 
can only understand relative or quantitative differences. Actual 
qualities, absolutely different properties, escape our understand- 
ing, since we possess no measure for them. Wecannot conceive 
really qualitative differences, because qualities cannot be com- 
pared. This is an important fact for our attempts to under- 
stand nature. Its consequences are, that if within nature 
there are domains which are qualitively or absolutely dif- 
ferent, scientific knowledge is only possible separately within 
each single oue of them, and that no connecting bridge leads 
from one domain into another. But another consequence is 
that, as far as we can investigate nature continuously, as far as 
our measuring knowledge advances without gaps, and especially 
as far as we understand one phenomenon through another, or 
can prove it to have arisen from the other, that absolute differ- 
ences, chasms which cannot be filled, do not exist at all in 
nature. 

T have tried to determine the capacity of the Ego, the accessi- 
bility of nature, and the essence of human understanding. It is 
easy now to fix the limits of natural knowledge. 

We can know only what our senses acquaint us with, and this 
is limited in time and space to an infinitesimal domain, and 
perhaps only toa part of the natural phenomena occurring in 
this domain, on account of a deficient development of our organs 
of sense. Of that with which we are acquainted at all, we can 
only know the finite, the changeable and perishable, only what 
is relative and differs by degrees, because we can only apply 
mathematical ideas to natural things, and can judge the latter 
only by the measures we have galned from themselves. Of all 
that is endless or eternal, of all that is stable or constant, of all 
absolute differences we have no conception. We have a perfect 
idea of an hour, a metre, a kilogramme, but we have no idea of 
time, space, matter and force, motion and rest, canse and effect. 

The extent aud limit of our passible natural knowledge we 
may shortly and exactly state thus:—JVe can only kuozw the 
finite, but we can know all the finite which comes within reach of 
our sensual perception. 

If we are clearly conscious of this limitation of our knowledge 
we free natural observation from many difficulties and errors, 
which consist, on the one hand, in the attempt to investigate not 
only the really finite, but a mixture of the finite and the eternal, 
which is uninvestigable ; and, ou the other hand, in our not 
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following the finite strictly and incessantly, but stopping here 
and there in the midst of it and changing it for the eternal, 

It would lead me far indeed, if I were to consider the conse- 
quences singly, which have arisen from the want ofa correct method 
based upon principles. The most remarkable ones, which at the 
same time claim a general interest, are the opinions, that finite 
nature is divided into two radically different domains, and particu- 
larly that there is an insuperable limit between inorganic and 
organic, or between material and spiritual nature. I will speak 
only of the latter opinion. 

The antagonists of an intimate connection between material 
and immaterial nature draw the line of separation in different 
places. In the opinion of some, living nature generally (or ‘‘ life- 
eudowed ” (4esee//z) nature, inasmuch as life is also ascribed to 
plants) represents something absolutely special, while others admit 
this only for the animal world endowed with sensation, and yet 
others only for the spiritually conscious humau race; new im- 
material or eternal principles are said to apply to the higher 
grades. Du Bois Reymond holds the second of these views ; he 
says that in the first trace of pleasure which was felt by one of 
the simplest beings in the beginning of animal life upon onr 
earth, au insuperable limit was marked, while upwards from this 
to the most elevated mental activity, and downwards from the 
vital force of the organic to the simple physical force he nowhere 
finds another limit. 

It is difficult for the naturalist to oppose the supposition of 
immaterial principles, which are said to arise suddenly here and 
there in nature, as it places itself at ouce upon a stand-point 
which floats in the air outside of natural science, and cannot, 
therefore, be attacked directly and contradicted by him. 
Natural science can only show that this supposition is super- 
fluous, becanse everything can be explained in a natural way, 
and also improbable, because otherwlse a contradiction is 
introduced into finite nature which gainsays the whole of our 
experience, and offends our mental desire to find cansal relations 
everywhere. 

Experience shows that from the clearest consciousness of the 
thinker downwards, through the more imperfect consciousness of 
the child, to the unconsciousness of the embryo, and to the 
insensibility of the human ovum, or throngh the more imperfect 
consciousness of undeveloped human races and of higher 
animals to the unconsciousness of lower animals, and of sensitive 
plants, and to the insensibility of all other plants, there exists a 
continuous gradation without definable limit, and that the same 
gradation coutinues from the life of the animal ovum and the 
vegetable cell downwards throngh organised elementary and 
more or less lifeless forms (parts of the cell) to crystals and 
chemical molecules. 

But the conclusion we draw by analogy is this :—Just as all 
organisms consist of and have been formed of matter, which 
occurs in inorganic nature, so the forces, which are inherent in 
matter, have of course entered into the formations as well. If 
matter combines with other matter, then their forces unite to 
some total result, and this represents the new property of the 
resulting body ; this property is of course only relative. Thus 
vermilion is mercury + oxygen — heat; sugar is carbon 
+ hydrogen + oxygen — heat. And thus life and feeling are 
new relative properties which albumen molecules obtain under 
certain circumstances. Accordingly, experience shows that 
spiritual life is everywhere connected in the most intimate manner 
with natural life, that the one influences the other and cannot 
exist without the other. It Is necessary, therefore, as every- 
where in nature forces and motious are united only with material 
particles, that the spiritual forces and motions also appertain to 
matter, in other words, that they are composed of the general 
forces and motions of nature and are connected with them as 
cause and effect. No naturalist can avoid the conception of a 
causal connection of this nature, unless he becomes unfaithful, 
consciously or unconsciously, to his first principle. The problem 
is, therefore, to understand how the forces of inorganic matter 
combine in matter which forms into organisms, so that their 
result represents life, sensation, and consciousness. The solution 
of this problem is yet very remote ; but it is possible. We may 
give sufficient indications for each single point. 

Permit me to speak more minutely of one of these points ; I 
mean the one in which my predecessor sees a limit to natural 
knowledge. This is all the more tempting since for the rest Du 
Bois Reymond places himself upon the basis of the causal prin- 
ciple, if indeed not in words quite so direct, yet quite as deter- 
mined and unconditional ; and since if this oe gap were filled, 
no other would exist for his point of view. To him the whole 


world-history, even the whole system of the universe, is the con- 
sequence of the mechanics of atoms. There is no action of the 
mind, which could not be calculated from the forces and the 
motions of matter, if it were possible to know these. The 
material occurrences which are connected with the solution of 
an arithmetical problem, with the pleasure of musical sensation, 
with the intellectual pleasure over a scientific discovery, are pro- 
ducts of cerebral mechanics. The mind can indeed be looked 
upon as the secretion of the substance of the brain, in the same 
way as gall is the secretion of the liver, as Karl Vogt, and 
previonsly Cabanis, have said. 

Du Bois Reymond declares all this to be intelligible in prin- 
ciple; but, he says, we learn to know only the conditions of 
mental life, but not how from these conditions mental life results. 
Sensation and consciousness doubtless accompany the material 
processes in the brain by necessity, but they stand outside of the 
causal law and remain eternal enigmas to us. 

It is not uninteresting to follow Du Bois Reymond’s view, 
which I have just stated and which he details and illustrates 
with various examples, into its consequences, and to consider 
clearly its general result. We then arrive at this :—The finite 
mind, as it has developed itself throngh the animal world up to 
man, isa double one; on the one side the acting, inventing, 
unconsclous, a¢eria? mind, which puts the muscles into motion 
and determines the world’s history ; this is nothing else but the 
mechanics of atoms, and is subject to the causal law ; and on the 
other side the inactive, contemplative, remembering, fancying, 
conscions, ivzzatertal mind, which feels pleasure and pain, love 
and hate ; this one lies outside of the mechanics of matter and 
cares nothing for canse and effect. 

Generally both sides of mental life are collectively called mind. 
Du Bois Reymond exclusively designates the latter as mind, and 
if the separation existed in the way described this would certainly 
be the truly unintelligible secretion of the material mind, or of 
the atoms of the brain; it would not be auything but the useless 
ornament of this material mind, its infallibly following, unreal 
shadow. Because it stands outside of the chain of cause and 
effect, it is powerless and without influence upon actions; with- 
out it the world’s history wonld have run exactly the same course 
as it did, Also without consciousness mathematical formulas 
would have been invented, written down, taught, and applied, 
telegraphs and steam engines would have been constructed ; also 
without consciousness theological and philosophical discussions 
would have been held, printed, read, and their authors burnt at 
the stake ; also without conscious memory lessons would have 
heen learnt by heart in the schools and examinations held ; also | 
without musical sentiment music would have been composed, 
repeated at rehearsals, performed and listened to with all external 
signs of pleasure or disapprobation ; also without poetical or 
artistic sentiment poets, painters, and sculptors would have pro- 
duced their works, and these would have been admired and 
criticised. Therefore z/thout a conscious and perceived mental 
life, we shonld have thonght, done, and spoken everything, but 
only mechanically, and not otherwise than a very artistically- 
invented dead automaton would think, act, and speak. 

We cannot deny the sublimity of this conception of the unt- 
verse ; the impression it makes upon the naturalist must be all 
the greater, because it proceeds consequentially everywhere and 
does not offend any natural scientific principle ; as to the imma- 
terial and the unintelligible it assigns a domain, which lies out- 
side of the connection of natural and real things. “For this reason 
also this conception cannot be discussed from a natural scientific 
point of view. And yet to the uaturalist certain objections 
present themselves. 

Can we imagine that so many occurrences, which most evi- 
dently resulted from sensation and consciousness, have some 
other sensationless and unconscious origin? Can we imagine that 
sensation and consciousness are so entirely useless, and while 
everywhere utility (ecoeckdssighett) is so eminently promment in 
organic nature, that so nseless and superfluous a phenomenon 
should occur just where we expect the greatest utility? Can we 
imagine that the cansal principle, which governs the whole of 
nature, fails us just at the most important part ? Can we imagine 
that organised matter accidentally and without cause acquires a 
property (sensation and consciousness), and loses it again acci+ 
dentally and without effect, because in the ovum and in the 
embryo the conscious and perceived mental life would not be 
present, it would arise gradually, it would be lost in sleep every 
night, obtained again more or less completely in the waking state, 
and annihilated for ever in death ? 

The conscience of the naturalist is little satisfied by this new 
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dualism, although he cannot directly contradict it. It is true 
that this dualism 1s infinitely different from the ordinary dualism, 
since it assigns the exclusive power to the forces of nature, and 
to the mind only an inactive, empty dignity, and thus hinders in 
no way the strictly causal or materialistic conception of all 
material occurrences, also of those which bring about mental 
life. But nevertheless we would wish for a solution which cor- 
responds more to our experiences and to our theoretical concep- 
tions, And 1 believe that this solution lies very near if we 
extend onr judgment of the phenomena in organic nature to 
those of morganic nature as well. 

It is quite correct in Du Bois Reymond to say that we can 
only know the materia] conditions of mental life, but that how 
this results from those conditions remains a secret to us for ever. 
But it would be an error to suppose that we generally understand 
the origin of natural life from its causes. In all purely material 
phenomena we find the same barrier as in the mental ones. We 
know by experience that in the inorganic world the cause is lost 
in the effect, but we cannot understand the nature of the transfer. 
We know by experience that a stone thrown up into the air falls 
to the ground, and we say that this happens because the earth 
attracts it ; but this attraction is for us incomprehensible. 

What we do know is, that two bodies which are apart 
act upon one another in such a way that, if there is no 
olstacle, they approach one another until they touch, In 
what, however, this action consists, how it adduces the mutual 
motion, is for us just as unintelligible, and will remain just 
as eternal an enigma, as the origin of sensation and conscious- 
ness from material cau-es. With all maternal, physical, and 
chemical phenomena, we find the same. A body charged with 
positive electricity, and another one charged with negative elec- 
tricity, move towards each other 5 two bodies similarly electrified 
repel one another. If we say that in the former case attraction, 
and in the second repulsion takes place, then these are only 
short expressions which comprise whole series of similar pheno- 
mena, but give no explanations. But we accustom ourselves to 
such expressions ; little by little we use them so frequently and 
easily, that we believe we really understand the phenomena they 
designate. And that is why the view is generally held, that 
nature in her simpler inorganic phenomena offers no difficulties 
to our conception, whereas in reality the difficulties are every- 
where the same in principle. 

The objection will perhaps be raised, that the two sides of the 
question are not quite so equal as Isay; that with purely 
material phenomena the relation between two material particles, 
which causes their motion, is indeed incomprehensible; that 
with mental phenomena this incomprehensible relation between 
the material particles is also given; but that something else, 
something new is added, namely, the mental action which 
accompanies the material phenomenon. But this objection, if 
indeed we raise it, would be unfounded ; we should have over- 
looked that the two sides into which we shou!d divide the mental 
phenomenon are equally present with the purely material 
phenomenon, only that they are not separately conceived here 
but in one, namely, the sensation and the reaction which this 
sensation canses, 

This fact, that the simplest inorganic phenomena are quite as 
inaccessible in their origin asthe most complicated occurrences 
in the human brain, constructs the bridge which may lead us 
toa monistic (efeitliche) concestion of nature. Let us start 
from what we know—and in this case it is the complicated 
mental phenomenon—in order to obtain from it a conception of 
what we still ignoran of. 

We know mental life only from our subjective experiences ; 
we know that we draw conclusions, that we remember, that we 
feel pleasuie and pain. That similar but undeveloped pheno- 
mena « ccur with children and higher animals, we conclude from 
their actions and from their somatic manifestations, which we 
interpret as the expression of emotion and sensation. Actual 
proofs that even the lower animals still possess sensation, v. hich 
is only oifierent in degree from the conscious sensation of man, 
we have only in their movements consequent upon some irri- 
tation, and in the important circumstance that these movements 
upon irritation in the ascending animal classes pass through all 
gradations upwards to the most complicated phenomena, in the 
human brain, From these irritation-movements of the lowest 
animals we imperceptibly get to those of the unicellular plants 
and of the sensitive plants, and thence to the phenomena of the 
apparently insensible plants, which cannot be distinguished from 
the pbenomena of inorganic nature. Between the irritation. 
movements of plants and animals, however, and the apparently 
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insensible inorganic movements, there is no other difference but 
this, that in the case of irritation a powerful canse acts upon 
numberless material particles arranged in a similar manner, and 
thus produces a movement of place or sensation which becomes 
perceptible to our senses, while when this perceptible movement 
is wanting, the cause of the molecular, movements, which take 
place in several directions, is not called an irritation. 

In the higher anima] world sensation is distinctly present in 
the movements consequent upon irritation. We must therefore 
credit the lower animals with it as well, and we have no 
reason to deny it in the case of plants and inorganic bodies, 
Sensation causes us to feel pleasure or displeasure. Generally 
speaking the feeling of pleasure arises when our natural 
inclinations are gratified, and the feeling of pain when this 
gratification is denied. As all material phenomena are com- 
posed of the motiors of molecules and elementary atoms, 
pleasure and pain must have their original seat in these particles ; 
they must be caused by the manner in which these infinitesimal 
particles are able to respond to the attracting or repelling forces 
which act upon them, Sensation, therefore, is a property of the 
albumen molecules; and if we grant it in the case of albumen 
molecules we must grant it likewise in the case of the molecules 
of all other substances, 

Let us now consider the relation of two molecules of different 
chemical elements (for instance that of a hydrogen molecule and 
one of oxygen), which are at a minute distance from each other. 
Each of them, according to the present notions of chemistry, 
consists of two not further divisible, but yet decidedly com- 
pound atoms. by means of its composition the atom has 
different properties and forces, and therefore acts differently 
(attracting or repelling) upon other atoms. The two molecules 
in question experience or feel their mutual presence in a different 
manner ; they act upon each other with different attractive or 
repulsive power. 

Let us examine what happens in the case of a certain attrac. 
tion, for instance, in that of a chemical one Three possibilities 
exist : either the molecules follow their inclination and approach 
one another, or they are condemned to rest through other forces 
which are equal to the attraction, or they move away from one 
another, the forces counteracting their inclination gaining the 
uppet hand. The same three possibilities are given for a certain 
repulsion, for instance, through heat; the two molecules follow 
their natural inclination and move away from each other, or they 
remain at the same distance, or they are pushed towards one 
another by other causes, their inclination being overcome. 

Now if the molecules possess anything which is ever so dis- 
tantly related to sensation, and we cannot doubt it, since each 
one feels the presence, the certain condition, the peculiar forces 
of the other, and, accordingly, has the inclination to move and, 
under circumstances, really begins to move, becomes alive as it 
were, moreover, since such molecules are the elemen‘s which 
cause pleasure and pain; if therefore the molecules feel some- 
thing which is related to sensation, then this must be pleasure if 
they can respond to attraction and repulsion, 7.¢., follow thcic 
inclination or di-inclination ; it must be displeasure if they are 
forced to execute some opposite movement, and it must be 
neither pleasure nor displeasure if they remain at rest. 

As the molecules act upon each other with several unequal 
attractive and repulsive forces, some of their inclinations, when- 
ever they are in motion, are always gratified, while others are 
oflended. But these different sensations are necessarily unequal 
with regard to condition and intensity, according as they are 
caused by the general attraction of gravitation, by the general 
repulsion of heat and of elasticity, by electric and magnetic 
attraction and repulsion, or by chemical alfinity. The simplest 
organisms which we know, if I may use this expressioa, the 
molecules of chemical elements, are therefore simultaneously 
influenced by several qualitatively and quantitatively different 
sensations, which conglomerate to a total sensation of pleasure 
or pain. 

At the lowest and simplest stage of material organisation which 
we know, we therefore find on the whole the same phenomenon 
as we clo at the highest stage, where it appears as conscious sen- 
sation. The difference is only one of gradation; at the highest 
stage the influences have only become so much more vivid in 
consequence of a vast accumulation of different material particles, 
and much more compound and intricate ou account of the com- 
plicated organisation. 

If we look upon mental life in its most general signification as 
the immaterial expression of the material phenomena, as the 
mediation between cause and effect, then we find it everywhere 
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in nature. Mental force is the capacity of material particles to 
act upon each other. The mental phenomenon is the perform- 
ance of this action, which consists in motion, therefore in a 
change of position, of the material particles and the forces 
inherent in them, and by this leads directly to a new mental 
occurrence, Thus the same mental chaln encircles all material 
phenomena, 

The human mind is nothing else but the highest development 
upon our earth of the mental phenomena which move and ani- 
mate nature everywhere. But it is not the product of secretion 
of the cerebral substance ; as such it would be withort further 
influence upon the brain, just as the secreted gall is of no further 
signification for the liver. On the contrary, sensation and con- 
sciousness have their firm seat in the brain, with which they are 
indissolubly united, and in which, by their intervention, new 
conceptions are formed and converted into actions, Just as the 
stone would not fall down if it did not feel the presence of the 
earth, so the trampled worm would not wriggle if it had no 
sensation, and the brain would not act reasonably if it had no 
corsciousness. 

This conception satisfies our causal demands entirely. For 
the naturalist it is a logical necessity to admit only differences of 
degree in finite nature. Inthe same way as there is a common 
measure for everything in space as well as for everything in time, 
so there must be a common measure for all mental phenomena, 
In the same way as there are gradations in material nature from 
the most simple to the most complex, so there must be similar 
gradations in mental nature, which is} parallel to the former. It 
is true that in atoms and molecules we do not yet find pleasure 
and pain or love and hate pronounced with decision, but yet we 
find the first germs, as it were the original beginnings, of these 
feelings, and it would be the task of a comparative psychology 
to follow consciousness through unconscious sensation down to 
the insensible action of material particles, 

But the domain of the mind offers far greater difficulties to 
our investigation than the material domain, because we can only 
use our subjective perceptions as immediate experience, and 
because we do not possess a special organ of sense which enables 
us to make objective observations of other bodies, The obser- 
vation with our senses, which are organised for quite different 
objects, acquaints us only in a roundabout way and in a very 
defective manner with the mental occurrences in other beings, 
and our judgment of them is all the more uncertain the further 
we depart in nature from the human species itself. It will 
therefore, perhaps, never be possible to find the measure for the 
mental phenomena really, to determine it, and to raise compara- 
tive psychology to the rank of a natural science. 

Natural knowledge remains limited to what is finite, the natu- 
ralist must therefore confine himself strictly to the finite only. 
The demand, which is often addressed to him, that he should 
have a more philosophical mind, that he should criticise in a 
philosophical manner, hecause it is impossible to avoid meta- 
physical speculation entirely, only shows how difficult it is to 
separate two absolutely different domains, which have once heen 
mixed up only to produce general confusion. The power of 
education and habit also was, up to the most recent period, an 
obstacle in the way of a complete and radical separation of these 
two domains, and yet it is certain, and we know by experience, 
that every metaphysical addition turns natural science and natural 
investigation into a turbid and muddy alloy. 

Natural science must he exact; it must rigidly avoid every- 
thing which oversteps the limit of the finite and the intelligible, 
and which is transcendental ; it must proceed in a strictly 
materialistic manner, because its sole object is finite, force- 
endowed matter; and it must not forget that this true materialism 
is an empirical and not a philosophical one, and that it is 
bounded by the same limits as those of the domain upon which 
it moves. 

I do not wish to say by this that the naturalist is not allowed 
to philosophise, that he is forbidden to move in ideal and 
transcendental domains. But he ceases to be a naturalist, and 
the only thing, which from his vocation is perhaps of advantage 
to him, is that he keeps both domains strictly apart ; that he 
knows how to treat the one as the pure domain of investigation 
and knowledge, and the other, while he frees it from everything 
that is finite, as the hidden domain of presentiment. 

To the human mind, to our desire of investigation and know- 
ledge, the whole sensually-perceptible world is open. We pene- 
trate into the greatest distances by means of the telescope and 
calculation, and into the smallest spaces by means of the micro- 
scope and combination, We Investigate the most complex and 
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complicated organism, which belongs to ourselves, in the most 
varied directions. We recognise the forces and laws governing 
nature, and through this we subject the whole inorganic and 
organic world, as far as we can reach it. If man reviews the 
triumphs in the domains of science and power which have heen 
obtained up to the present, and thinks of the still greater future 
conquests, then he may with pride feel himself lord of the world. 

But what is this world, over which the human miud reigns ? 
Not even a grain of sand in the eternlty of space, not even a 
second in the eternity of time, and only an outwork of the true 
essence of the universe. Because even of the infinitesimal world, 
which is accessible to us, we only know what Is changeable and 
perishable. All that is eternal and stable, the Aow and the wy 
of the universe, remains for ever incomprehensible to the human 
mind, and if it tries to overstep the limit of finiteness it can 
only puff itself up to a ridiculously-adorned idol, or desecrate the 
eternal and the divine by human disfiguration, Even the 
matured mind, which would have anived at complete natural 
scientific insight, and would wish to free the divine of everything 
finite and perishable, could, in its restriction, make of divinity 
only a constitutional phantom-king, who, according to the words 
of a statesman recently deceased, would “‘ reign, but not govern. ’ 
In the finite world the eternal natural forces rule unalterably, 
and we recognise their effects in the laws of motion and change. 
Whether and how they are the tenor and expression of a 
conscious eternal design is past our comprehension, 

If my predecessor, Prof. Du Bois Reymond, ended his address 
with the crushing words, /gvoramus, et ignorabimus, then I 
close mine with the conditional but more consolatory utterance 
that we do not merely know, but really understand the fruits of 
our investigations, and that our knowledge bears in itself the 
germ of an almost infinite growth, without, however, approaching 
omniscience by the smallest step. If we practise reasonable 
resignation, if, as finite and perishable human beings, as we are, 
we are satisfied with human insight, instead of claiming divine 
knowledge, then we may say with full confidence— 


‘*We know, and we shall know |” 


ON THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF AGATHOCLES 
B.C, 310 (15th August). 


*T HE mean motion of the moon round the earth was formerly 

assumed to be constant, until Halley showed that it has 
been gradually iucreasing by a small amount during the last few 
thousand years. Halley made this discovery by the study of 
ancient solar eclipses, which were found always to occur to the 
eastward of their calculated places :—this indicates a slower mean 
motion of the moon in former times, as may be thus shown—a 
spectator in the northern hemisphere looking at a solar eclipse 
will face the south, having the west on his right hand, and the 
east on his left hand ; and he will see the moon cross the sun’s 
disc from right to left. When we calculate backwards to an old 
eclipse (attributing to the moon her present mean motion), we 
are, in fact, unwinding, from left to right, the path she has 
described since the eclipse happened, and by this unwinding 
process we find that we always place the moon to the rig#t (ces?) 
of the place where she was actually when the eclipse occurred, 
Thus, all the ancient eclipses being observed at places to the 
eastward (left) of their calculated places of ohservation, we learn 
that the moon’s mean motion was formerly slower than it now is. 
The coefficient of the moon’s mean motion, found hy Halley, 
from ancient eclipses, was 


10°2 X 2°, 


where 2 is the number of centuries. 

The acceleration of the moon’s mean motion was first explained 
by Laplace, who showed that the mean central disturbing force 
of the sun, by which the moon’s gravity towards the earth is 
diminished, depends not only on the sun’s mean distance, but on 
the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. This eccentricity has been 
diminishing for many ages, while the mean distance remains 
unaltered. In consequence of this, the sun’s mean disturbing 
force is diminishing, and, consequently, the attraction of the 
moon towards the earth has been increasing, and with it, of 
course, the mean motion of the moon has been also increasing. 
Thecalculations of Laplace, confirmedand extended by Damoiseau 


t Paper read before the Mathematicat Section of the British Association, 
Plymouth, 1877, by Rev. Dr. Samuel Haughton, F.R.S. (Trin. Coll. 
Dublin.) 
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and Plana, gave a coefficient for the moon’s mean motion 
agreeing with that found from observation by I falley. 

This satisfactory agreement between theory and observation 
remained unchanged until 18§3, when Adams announced? that 
he had found a deficiency in Laplace’s calculation, arising from 
the fact that Laplace had considered the radial disturbing force 
only, and had neglected the tangential disturbing force. 

When the fuller computation is made, it is found that the 
coefficient of Halley’s expression is reduced from 10°2 to 6°11, 
leaving 4‘09 not accounted for. 

Adams’ calculations were verified by Delannay, who found 
them quite correct, and who had the merit of suggesting the 
explanation of the 4°09, which form a vestdual phenomenon, 
According to Delaunay, this uncompensated portion of llalley’s 
coefficient is to be explained by the retardation of the carth’s 
angular velocity, and consequent increase in the length of the 
day, caused by the residuai tidal current set'ing constantly from 
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east to west. This residual current, although excessively small, 
isa vera causa always acting, and must, in due course of time, 
produce a sensible effect in lengthening the day. It is easy to 
show that the effect of the lengthening of the day upon ancient 
solar eclipses acts in the same direction as the acceleration of the 
moon’s mean motion, viz., it throws the place of observation to 
the eastward (left) of the calenlated place ; for the earth moves 
from right to left, in the same directlon as the moon, and as its 
rotation in that direction, from the period of the eclipse, has 
been greater than that assumed in cur calenlation from the present 
rotation of the earth, it follows that, at the time of the eclipse, 
all places on the earth’s surface must have been absolutely, with 
reference to a meridian fixed in space, to the westward (right) of 
their present positions. According to this view, therefore, the 
displacement eastwards of the places of observation of ancient 
eclipses, when compared with the calculated places of observa- 
tion, is the sum of two displacements—one caused by not allow- 
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ing for the aceeleration ef the moon, and the other caused by not 
allowing for the r¢/ardation of the earth, 

Thus, if 5 represent the true position of the eclipse in space, 
its calenlated place will be a, to the west of 8, the interval a B 
being due to the neglect of the acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion (with coefficient = 6'11) in the calculation; and the 
point exactly below B, on the earth’s surface, will have moved 
on to c, to the east of B, in consequence of the neglect of the 
retaidation ol the earth’s rotation in the calcnlation, 

Let us illustrate the ease by one of the most famous solar 
eclipses on record, that of Agathocles, on August 15, 310 B.C. 
The accompanying outline map represents the course taken by 
the expedition of Agathocles from Syracuse to Carthage.? 
te This eclipse is recorded by Diodorus Siculus, and has been 
always ccnsidered cne of the most important in support of 
Tlalley’s coefficient, 10°2 seconds. 

It has recently, however, been called in question by a high 
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on the record of ancient eclipses. Drof. Newcomb considered 
these eclipses separately. 7he most promising of the Greck solar 
eclipses was that of Avathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, occurring at the 
commencement of his voyage to attack Carthage. But we do not 
know on which side of Sicily he sailed: according to whether he 
was on one or the other side of the coast, the difference of time for 
that eclipse may be calculated as justifying the 10 seconds or the 6 
seconds acceleration of the moon. The eclipse known as that of 
Thales has a record still more open to criticism, because it came 
to its historian by hearsay, and probably through two or three 
generations after the lapse of a huncred years. [t seems curious 
that if Thales predicted tbe year (by an estimate of lunar periods) 
he did not also predict the day, Each of the ancient solar eclipses 
yielded similar elements of doubt, on careful examination. From 
the records of lunar eclipses, if all uncertain features be weeded 
out, the old estimate of acceleration will be reduced one-halt. 
The Arabian records of lunar eclipses were published at Leyden 
in the early part of this century. The work is very 
rare. Altitudes of sunand moon are constantly given 
in it, Calculations from these eclipses give the 
smaller estimate of acceleration. From all the data 
he has been able to study, Prof. Newcomb con- 
cludes that the whole amount of acceleration is 
about $°4 seconds. Ile hopes to make further 
estimates from modern records, having had the 
good fortune to pick up in Paris carefully compiled 
data of occultations going back to 1680,” 

Let ns compare this statement of Prof. Newcomb 
with the original account of Diodorus Siculus. Aga- 
thocles was blockaded in Syracuse by the Car ha- 
ginian fleet, and the town was in danger of starvation ; 
under these circumstances he formed and carried ont 
the daring project of breaking the blockade, and 
undertaking an expedition by sea against Carthage 
itself ; which he successfully accomplished. Diodorus 
says : ‘But Agathocles, thus overtaken and sur- 
rounded, hit upon an unexpected chance of escape 
when night came on; and on the following day 
there came to pass so great an eclipse of the sun 
that night appeared universally, the stars being 
seen in every direction; wherefore the people of 


authority ; for at the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science (1877), ‘Prof. Simon Newcomb 
presented a communication on the secular acceleration of the 
moon, aud its increasing deviation from uniformity through many 
years. He reviewed the existing theory on the subject; the 
calculation of Laplace according with Halley’s estimate of the 
acceleration as about 10} seconds of time, to be multiplied by 
the square of the centuries for a given period ; also the Adams 
theory, which reduces the explanation of Laplace to 6 seconds, 
leaving more than 4 seconds to be otherwise accounted for. In 
ascribing the surplus acceleration to diminished rotation of the 
earth, we are dealing with a subject where the evidence should 
be carefully weighed. Much dependence seemed to be placed 
1 Proceedings of the Rcyal Society, vol. vi. p. 321. 
2 The places passed mn order by the expedition of Agathocles aloug the 
Sicilian coast are described in the fine }ines of Virgil :-— 
Sicanio pretenta sinn jacet insula coutra 
Plemmyrium undosum: nomen dixere priores 


Agathocles, believing that the Divinity foreshadowed some 
evil to happen them, were in still greater anxiety of mind 
than before. When they had voyaged for six days and as 
many nights, at the dawn of day the fleet of the Carthaginians 
appeared unexpectedly, not far off. . . . But when Africa came 


Ortygiam. Alphenm fama est huc Elidis amnem 
Occultas egisse vias subter mare: qui nunc 

Ore, Arethusa, tuo Siculis coufunditur undis,? 
Jussi numina magna loci veneramur; et inde 
Exsupero prepingue solum stagnantis Helori, 
Hinc altas cautes projectaque saya Pachyni 
Radimus, et fats nurquam concessa moveri 
Adparet Camarina procul campique Geloi, 
Inmanisque Gela fluvii cognonune dicta, 

Arduus inde Acragas ostentat maxima longe 
Monia magnanimum quondam geuerator equorum, 
Teque datis linquo veutis, palmosa Selinus ; 

Et vada dura lego saxis Lilybeia czcis, 

Hine Drepani me portus et inlztabilis ora 
Adcipit.—En., Lib. 11, 692-708. 
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in sight, an incredible exhortation to the rowers and rivalry took 
place. The ships of the barbarians indeed went faster, because 
for a length of time they had been accustomed to the handling of 
the oars; but the ships of the Greeks preceded them by a small 
interval ; and, having finished their voyage as quickly as possible, 
they immediately sprang upon the strand like wrestlers ; and, 
indeed, the leading ships of the Carthaginians attacked the after- 
most ships of Agathocles, having come within range of missiles.” 
—Diop, Sic., lib. xx., ch. 5, 6. 

‘O 8 'AyaboxAiis weptkataAdnmros i5n yevduevos, emAaBovons 
tis vuxrds, cvedrlarou owtypias éruxe. THD barepala TnAKaiTHY 
ekrenuvy AAlov cuveBy yeveoOat, GoTe SdAoxEpas hawivat vixra, 
Ocwpapevar tav dotépwy mavtcexor. . . . “EE Bajuepas nal rds ioas 
vdatas duT@y TAevcayTwr, GTomawovens THs Ew ew, Tapaddtws 6 
otdédos tav Kapxndoriey ob uaro8ev By éwpady.—Dtop. SIc., 
JEP, 23355 a, Gy te 

From this narrative it can be clearly s!ow.1 that Prof. 
Newcomb is mistaken when he says that “we do not knew oit 
which side of Sicily he sailed.” Vt is quite certain that the eclipse 
occurred before the expedition had weathered the promontot y of 
Pachynus, or had made any sensible westing in their voyage. 

The total distance, on a coasting voyage from Syracuse to 
Carthage, is 350 English miles, and the distance from Syracuse 
to Cape Pachynus is forty miles. Now, the whole time of the 
voyage was six days and as many nights, together with a 
portion of a night at Syracuse, and a portion of a day near 
Carthage (the stone quarries), Allowing six hovrs each to these, 
we have :— ; 


Hours. 
Part of night of outset at Syracuse 
Six days and as many niyhts ... Se Be 144 
Part of day near Carthage before landing at 
the ‘Stone Quarries” oa b86 oo 
156 


This is the minimum time allowable from the narrative, and 
any longer time allowed will strengthen my argument, The 
rate of rawing during the voyage was, therefore, 

SE) ae oe : 
eG 2°25 miles per hour, 

At this rate of rowing it would require 17h. 48m, to reach Cape 
Pachynus, a distance of forty miles; so that if the expedition 
sailed at midnight, it would have been off Pachynus, to the 
eastward, at 5 P.M., which is the time asslgned by Petavius for 
the middle of the eclipse (Syracusan time). It is, therefore, 
perfectly clear that if the expedition had got so far to the west- 
ward as to allow of the coefficient (6°11), the eclipse must be 
thrown into the wrong day, which is inadmissible. 

If Delaunay is to be trusted, the expedition must have gone 
out of the Mediterranean into the Atlantic before the coefficient 
6't1 could be verified. He says :—‘‘ Nous avons dit que la 
durée du jour augmentait d’une seconde dans l’espace de 1c 9,000 
ans. Mais cela se produit progressivement, de telle manicre que 
ces augmentations successives des jours s’ajoutent, et au bout 
d’un grand nombre de jours, font un total appréciable. Si on 
remonte 4 une époque, de 2400 ans époque 4 peu prés, 4 laquelle 
on rapporte les eclipses historiques dont on a parlé, on voit que 
Pobservation de lune de ces eclipses a da étre faite 1b¢ plus tot 
que si le ralentissement du mouvement de rotation de la terre 
n’avait pas existé. 

“La variation relative aux anciennes éclipses va donc jusqu’a 
rb8, Ainsi une éclipse a été observée 4 un certain moment 15} 
plus tét qu'elle ne V’aurait été sans le ralentissement. nie, 

“ Prenons les trois éclipses principales rapportées par l’histoire. 
Celle de Thalés, arrivée 585 ans avant J.—C., a été vue en Asie 
Mineure ; sans le ralentissement du mouvement de rotation de la 
terre, on l’aurait vue dans lile de Sardaigne, . 

“Celle de Darisse (557 ans avant J.—C.) a cté observée en 


Perse; on l’aurait vue dans la régence de Tripoli, sans le | 


ralentissement. : : 
‘«Enfin, celle d’Agathocle (310 ans avant J.—C.), signalee 
prés de Syracuse, aurait dil se montrer prés de Cadix.”? 


STRIDULATING ORGANS IN SCORPIONS 


T the September meeting of the London Entomological 
Society, Mr, J. Wood-Mason announced the discovery of 
tridulating organs in scorpions. While recently working at the 


‘ ati Cadixseippeat ante 
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anatomy of a species allied to S. afer, ne had met with structures 
which, from his familiarity with the analogous ones in other 
arthropods, crustaceans as well as insects, he had at once with- 
out hesitation determined to be sound-producing apparatus— 
even before he had found that sounds could be produced by them 
artificially by rubbing the parts together or accidentally in the 
mere handling of alcoholic specimens. He had, however, been 
enabled to place the matter beyond all doubt, for while at 
Bombay waiting for the steamer, he had obtained, by a happy 
chance, from some Hindustani conjurors, two large living scor- 
pions belonging to another species of the same type; these, 
when fixed face to face on a light metal table and goaded into 
fury, at once commenced to heat the air with their palps and 
simultaneously to emit sounds which were most distinctly 
audible not only to himself, but also to the bystanders, above 
the clatter made by the animals in their efforts to get free, and 
which resembled the noise produced by continuously scraping 
a piece of silk woven fahric, or, better still, a stiff tooth-brush 
with one’s finger-nails. The species—a gigantic one from the 
Upper Godaveri district—in which he had first observed stridu- 
lating organs, had these organs more highly developed than in 
the one experimented upon at Bombay, and must stridulate far 
more loudly, for by artificially rubbing the parts together ina 
dead alcoholic specimen he could produce a sound almost as 
loud as, and very closely similar to, that made hy briskly and 
continuously drawing the tip of the index-finger backwards 
and forwards in a direction transverse to its coarse ridges, 
over the ends of the teeth of a very fine-toothed comh. 
The apparatus, which, as in the Jfjcule, is developed on 
each side of the body, was situated—the scrafer upon the 
flat outer face of the basal joint of the palp-fingers; the rasp 
on the equally flat and produced inner face of the corre- 
sponding joint of the first pair of legs. On separating these 
appendages from one another, a slightly raised and well-defined 
large oval area of lighter coloration than the surrounding chitine 
was to be seen at the very base of the basal joint of each; these 
areze constituted respectively the scrafer and the rasp ; the former 
was tolerably thickly but regularly beset with stout, conical, 
sharp spinules curved like a tiger’s canine, only more towards 
the points, some of which terminate in a long limp hair; the 
latter crowdedly studded with minute tubercles shaped like the 
tops of mushrooms. He had met with no stridulating organs in 
this position in any scorpions besides S. afer and its allies; but 
in searching for them in other groups he had come to the con- 
clusion that the very peculiar armature of the trenchant edges of 
the palp-fingers in all the Amdroctonoidz, and in some at any 
rate of the Purdinotdie (no Telegonoide or V-jovoi.ke had yet 
been examined), was nothing but a modification for the same 
purpose, for the movable finger of this pair of appendages when 
in the closest relation of apposition to itsimmovable fellow could 
most easily be made to grate upon it from side to side so as to 
produce a most distinct crepitating sound ; but when separated 
from it ever so little appeared to be incapable of the slightest 
lateral movement. It was his intention on his return to India to 
endeavour to determine this question, as well as many others 
relative to the species iu which the presence of sound-producing 
apparatus had now been demonstrated by careful observation 
and experiment upon living animals, 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
HINGIS ILIG (EGON OLE 


OXFORD.—Mr. Thomas Whittaker, from the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin, has been elected to a Natural Science 
Scholarship at Exeter College. 

At Jesus College the following elections to Welsh scholarships 
| have been made :—In mathematics, Mr. David Davies, from 
the College, Llandovery; in science, Mr. William Williams, 
from Dolgelly Grammar School. 

The Commissioners commenced their sittings at the Clarendon 
Hotel on Monday, The proceedings of the Commissioners were 
of a formal character, but Tuesday, it was understood, they 
would proceed to take evidence. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The master and seniors of Gonville and Caius 
College will proceed in December to elect a prelector in che- 
mistry, in succession to the late Mr. Richard Apjohn. The 
duties of the prelector will be to take charge of the college 

, laboratory, to prosecute original research, to instruct in chemis- 
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try the members of the college, and such members of the univer- 
sity as the master and seniors may from time to time direct. 


Lonpon.—The London Ladies’ Educational Association 
opened its tenth session at University College for day lectures on 
Monday. Most of the evening lectures—intended chiefly for 
governesses and candidates for public examinations open to 
women—began a fortnight ago. In the past session of 1876-77 
there was a decrease in the number of students as compared with 
the preceding session, in which the number had been greatly in 
excess of any previous year, There was, however, but a very 
slight diminution last year in the total amount of fees received, 
which rose considerably above the former level, the students, as 
a tule, showing a desire to avai] themselves of a regular course 
of study by attending a larger number of classes. Moreover, the 
number presenting themselves for examination showed a very 
marked increase. The range of subjects offered to ladies in the 
coming session is fully as wide as in any preceding one, and 
comprises the language and literature of England, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy; Greek and mathematics, in elementary and 
advanced classes; physiology and hygiene ; physics; English 
history, in two classes, intended as a preparation for the Cam- 
bridge higher loca] examinations for women; English Constita- 
tional Ilistory ; and history of Grecian literature and art; to 
which will be added, next term, an additional course of Modern 
Ilistory, and a course of lectures on Architecture. Besides 
these classes, which are for Iadies only, ladies are admitted as 
regular students to the following classes in the college :—Angla- 
Saxon, Higher Senior Mathematics, Philosophy of Mind and 
Logic, Political Economy, Jurisprudence, and Roman Law. 
Ladies are also permitted to receive practical instruction in 
the physical laboratory of the college, whilst the Fine Art 
Department has from its commencement always been open to 
them. 


MANCHESTER.—The Dalton Chemical Scholarship has been 
awarded to Mr. C, F, Cross, Mr. Cross presented an original 
investigation upon ‘‘ Normal primary heptyl alcohol, and its 
derivatives,” 

The Dalton Mathematical Scholarship has been awarded to 
Mr, E. T. Littlewood. 

Prof, Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S., began on the 22nd inst. 
a course of six museum lectures on ‘‘ Man’s place in the tertiary 
period.” These lectures are open to the public at a small 
nominal fee. 

The session of the evening classes was opened on the 15th 
inst. by an address on ‘‘ The Great Masters since Handel and 
Bach, with especial reference to the form of their compositions.” 
The address was delivered by Mr. Hecht, Lecturer on Music, 
and was illustrated by selections from the masters’ works, 
performed on the pianoforte. 


LrEEDs.—On Tuesday the foundation stone of the new Vork- 
shire College was laid by the Archbishop of York on the site of 
the Beechgrove estate, at Little Woodhouse, near Leeds, in the 
presence of a large gathering of friends and subscribers to the 
undertaking. Dr, Ileaton, the chairman to the council of the 
College, delivered a short statement in the nature of a history of 
the college from its initiation and its establishment down to the 
present time, With these details our readers are already familiar. 
The cost of the site has been 13,000/, 


Bristot.—On Saturday next, October 27, the Dean of 
Westminster will give a public address to the students of 
University College, and those interested in its success, The 
introductory lectures have been duly delivered, and in most cases 
attracted large audiences, and were well reported in local papers. 


ABERDEEN.—A#rofos of a recent correspondence in the Ziies, 
the following fact is of some interest :— 

At a recent meeting of the Aberdeen University Court a letter 
was read from Sir Lonis Mallet, Secretary to Lord Salisbury, 
asking what special provision the University would make for 
superintending the conduct of students selected for the Indian 
Civil Service during their two years of probation. In reply, the 
court adopted a motion, in which they resolved respectfully to 
inform the Secretary of State for India that the University could 
not undertake to institute any separate or severer system of 
oversight or discipline for one class of students than for another, 
and tbat the present system had been found in practice to be 
perfectly effectual in securing the steadiness, moral training, and 
good behaviour of the students. 
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A memorial from the University Council, asking the court to 
take steps to institute evening lectureships in science and art, 
was referred to the Senatus for a report. 

Dusiin.—Prof. Emerson Reynolds will commence a course 
of lectures on General and Medical Chemistry on every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday from November 1 to March 31 following. 
The first course of Practical Chemistry will comprise laboratory 
instruction in Qualitative Analysis (including Spectrum Analysis), 
commencing in Michaelmas Term; Volumetric and Simple 
Gravimetric Analysis, commencing with Hilary Term; Organic 
Preparations and Analysis, commencing with Trinity Term, 
The second, or advanced, course of Practical Chemistry will 
comprise instruction in the higher branches of Experimental and 
Analytical Chemistry, and in Methods of Research. 

Prof. Macalister, M.D., will commence a course of lectures on 
Zoology in November, to be continued through each term until 
the end of June. 

Prof. E. P. Wright, M.D., will commence a course of lectures 
on the Morphology of the Cells and Tissues of Plants, and one 
on the Natural History of Algce and Fungi in November, 


Corx,.—Prof. J. Reay Greene has resigned the Professorship 
of Zoology and Botany in the Queen’s College, Cork, retiring 
ona pension. There is, however, no vacancy, as Prof. Harkness 
will lecture the students on these subjects. 


GaLway.—Prof. Cleland, M.D., F.R.S., bas resigned the 
Professorship of Anatomy in the Queen’s College, Galway, having 
been elected to the valuable Professorship of Anatomy in Glas- 
gow College, vacant by the resignation of Prof. Allen homson. 
The vacancy in the Queen’s College, Galway, will be filled up by 
I].E. the Lord-Lientenant of Ireland on October 27. 


LANCASTER.—A very fine set of new buildings for the Lan- 
caster Royal Grammar School was opened on September 24. 
The buildings include a well-fitted laboratory, erected at the 
expense of W. Bradshaw, Esq., placed at some distance from 
the main building. It is a pleasant, well-lighted room, thirty 
2et by twenty feet. The whole schoo] is taught physics, and 
every boy will pass through a course of chemistry at about the 
fourth form stage. We hope the authorities will feel encouraged 
soon to introduce other branches of science as a regular part of 
the curriculum, 


AMSTERDAM.— A university has been opened at Amsterdain, 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS 


Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere, Rendiconti, 
vol. x. fasc. xv.— New contribution to the efficacy of the elastic 
ligature in surgery, by M. Scarenzio.—Gleanings in the Zoological 
Musenm of Pavia, by M. Pavesii—Note by M. Curioni on the 
contents of his work, “Applied Geology of the Lombardy 
Province.”— On microphytes, which produce certain diseases in 
plants, by M. Cattaneo.—Physico-chemical researches on the 
different allotropic states of hydrogen, by M. Tommasi. 


Fournal de Physigue, September, 1877.—From this number 
we note the following papers: On the application of a new 
apparatus for the determination of visnal astigmatism, by M. 
Javal.—On the spectruin of the electric spark in a compressed 
gas, by A, Cazin, The author made two series of experiments, 
one in which he simply observed the spectrum directly by means 
of the spectroscope, and the other in which he photographed the 
spectra and thus obtained more accurate results.—Experi- 
mental determination of the principal elemeuts of an optical 
system, by A. Cornu.—On the currents produced by a liquid 
passing through’ a tube, hy E. Edlund—On the spectra of 
chemical compounds, by P. Moser.—On the modes of crystalli- 
sation of water and the causes of the various aspects of ice, by 
Raoul Pictet.—On the influence of light on the electrical resistance 
of metals, by R. Boernstein. 


Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Zoologie, vol. 29, part 2 (July). 
—IlI. Reichenbach, on the early development of the fresh-water 
crayfish, 75 pp. 3 plates. —H. Ludwig, on Rhopalodina (class 
echinodermata).—O, Biitschli, on the process of division of 
cartilage-cells ; on the development of Paludina vivipara, in rela- 
tion to Bobretzky’s and Lankester’s recent papers; on the develop- 
ment of Neritina fluviatilis, and on the segmentation process and 
formation of the blastoderm in Meshelis culgaris. 
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Part 3 (September).—Prof. A. Wrzesniowski (Warsaw), Con- 
tributions to the natural history of the infusoria, 57 pages, 3 
plates, containing descriptions of many new species, and discus- 
sions on Oxytricha, Epistylis flavicans, Ophrydium versatile, &c. 
—Marie von Chauvin, on the power of adaptation of the larve 
of Salamanudra atra.—Emnst Zeller, on the reproduction of 
opalina (parasitic on batrachians), 2 plates. —W. Kurz, studies on 
the lernxopods, 3 plates, 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES 
LONDON 


Entomological Society, October 3,-—Prof. J. O. Westwood, 
M.A., F.L.S., president, in the chair.—Mr. W. L. Distant 
exhibited a specimen of the ravages of Dermestes vulpinus in a 
cargo of dried hides from China. On the arrival of the cargo in 
this cour *ry it was found to be swarming with the insect in all 
stages.—:.°, McLachlan also exhibited a piece of wood which 
had formed part of a case containing hides from Shanghai and 
which was riddled with borings of the larvae of the same insect. 
The president remarked that his attention had been directed 
some years ago to the depredations of this larva in a cargo of 
cork,—Prof. Westwood exhibited a drawing of the pupa of a 
species of aéo/ia which swam about in water like a Nolonecta 
and was remarkable for nsirg its middle legs as swimming appa- 
ratus. Prof. Westwood also made remarks upon the homology 
of the mouth organs in the pupse of Trichoptera and suggested 
that the mandibles of the pupze (which are aborted in imago) are 
for the purpose of cating their way out of the cases in which they 
undergo their transformation.—The president next exhibited a 
small lepidopterous insect from Lake Nyassa with a pupa case 
of a species of 7Zzchkina from which it was supposed to have 
been bred.—Prof. Westwood next called the attention of the 
Society to the remarkable lepidopterous larva attached to the 
homopterons larva which had been handed to him by Mr. Wood- 
Mason at the last meeting and stated his belief that the relation of 
the Lepidopteron tothe Homopteron was probably one of true para- 
sitism, the former (Zfipyrofs) feeding on the wax secreted by the 
latter. Mr. Wood-Mason stated that he was inclined to consider 
the £pipyrofs larva as a messmate of the Llomopteron having 
attached itself to the latter for the sake of being carried about to 
its food-plant and having covered itself with the waxy secretion 
for the purpose of rendering itself inconspicuous to its foes.— 
Prof. Westwood then exhibited a moth from Brazil which had 
been bred from a caterpillar found among the hairs of 
some animal.—The president finally read a note from Albert 
Miiller announcing the formation of an entomological station at 
Basle.—Mr. Meldola announced that the Longicorn bestle re- 
ceived from Birkenhead and exhibited at the last meeting had 
been identified by Mr. C. O, Waterhouse as Alonohammus titil- 
fatus, Fab., a species inhabiting the United States. Mr. Meldola 
also exhibited a collection of Lepidoptera formed by bim in 1875 
in Ceylon and the Nicobar Islands.—Mr. H. Goss exhibited a 
series of Lycana Arion taken in the Cotswolds which were 
remarkable on account of the small size of some of the speci- 
mens, about one-third being below the average size.—Mr. 
McLachlan read a paper on Notiothauma Reedi, a remarkable 
new genus and species of Nenroptera from Chili pertaining to 
the family /anorpidz.—A paper was communicated by Mr. 
A. G. Butler on the Lepidoptera of the family Zithosiidic in the 
collection of the British Museum, 


WELLINGTON 


Philosophical Society, July 21.—Mr. W. T. L. Travers, 
F.L.S., president, in the chair.—The hon, Mr. Mantell read a paper 
by Mr. J. C. Crawford, F.G.S., on gold found in the rocks of 
the Tararua and Rimutaka ranges in the province of Wellington. 
Mr. Crawford had forwarded a specimen to Melbourne, and 
Mr. J. Chapman, the assayer to the bank of Victoria, had 
reported that the specimen was composed of sulphate of iron, 
and gold at the rate of I ¢z. per ton, The hon. Mr. Mantell 
said he would like some explanation regarding the presence of 
sulphate of iron. Dr. llector stated that there must have been 
some mistake, probably iron hi-sulphide was meant. He re- 
minded the society that a great deal bad been done in prospecting 
the country referred to by Mr. Crawford, and that in 1869 he 
(Dr. Hector) had communicated to the society the results 
obtained. Eighteen analyses had been made of quartz specimens 
from reefs in the district ; of these only six had proved auriferous, 


varying from mere traces up to 13 dwts. per ton of gold, the 
richest being frcm Wainuiomata, the same locality from which 
Mr. Crawford’s specimen had come. In his former communica- 
tion he had warned prospectors against the solid quartz reefs 
which traverse the sandstones and slate, as the gold at Makara 
and Terawiti appears to occur in jointed sandstones, chiefly as 
dendritic films.—Capt. Edwin, R.N., communicated a notice by 
Mr. J. F. Marten, of Russell, Bay of Islands, regarding the 
occurrence of the tidal wave which took place on May 11 last. 
Mr. Travers said he had observed this occurrence in Wellington 
harbour, and that be believed Dr. Hector had taken observa- 
tions of the rise and fall. Some years ago a similar wave was 
observed in New Zealand, after which we had news of an earth- 
quake in America, and no doubt the wave on May 11 last was 
due to a like cause.—Dr. Hector reported that tidal disturbance 
on May 11 had been observed on every part of the New Zealand 
coast, and also in Australia in the same manner, but not so in- 
tensely as the waves of August, 1868. The origin of the waves 
on that occasion was clearly trace i to a great volcanic disturb- 
ance near the west coast of South America, and in this instance 
a violent convulsion has also been reported from that quarter as 
having occurred on May 10. We have not the full particulars 
yet, but if this date is correct the wave felt on our coast must 
have been due to a still earlier shock, perhaps in some other 
place, as it was first noticed at 5 A.M. on the 11th, corresponding 
to 1 eM. of the roth on the South American coast, From this 
date must be subtracted ahout seventeen hours for the time of 
transmission of the wave across the Pacific Ocean, which would 
require that the shock should have taken place about § A.M. on 
the 9th. This tends to confirm the belief that there is a period- 
icity in earthquakes, and that they occur independently at 
distant localities at nearly the same time. He observed that a 
writer in the last received number of NATURE notices this coin- 
cidence in reporting a sharp earthquake at Comrie, in Scotland, 
on May 11. At Napier, where the engineer of the harbour 
works, Mr. Weber, mak s exact observations, the tides were 
disturbed from the 11th tothe 19th. The position of Napier 
renders it peculiarly sensitive to oceanic oscillations, Thus on 
May 1 the highest sea ever experienced in Napier washed over 
the shingle spit and damaged the rails in front of the Court-house. 
This phenomenon was only local, and attributed to a long con- 
tinuance of south-east wind. He called attention to a recent 
paper by Mr. Russell, the Government Astronomer at Sydney 
(Fourn, Ast. Soc. N.S.W., 1876, p. 37), which states that the 
slightest earth shocks felt in New Zealand are nearly always 
recorded on the tide ganges in Sydney and Newcastle, and are 
most unaccountably coincident with abnormal readings of one of 
the thermometers in the Observatory, If we had well-placed 
tide-gauges on the New Zealand coasts it is probable the most 
interesting results would be obtained. Every addition to the 
obs: rved facts bearing on this subject would be valuable. The 
investigation of earthquakes would be similar to that of 
the influence of sun-spots recently examined by Prof. Balfour 
Stewart, in so far that the release of prodigious latent 
energies might depend on very obscure and trivial ex- 
citing causes. Mr. Carruthers said be did not consider 
it necessary to suppose that seventeen hours must elapse 
before a tidal wave due to the same cause as the South American 
earthquake would reach New Zealand. Ife did not think the 
earthquake caused wave, but that both were due to the same 
cause. He thonght earthquakes were locally intensified exhibi- 
tions of a great deep-seated movement of the floor of the ocean, 
and that if the floor were not in movement an earthquake, how- 
ever violent, would be unable to propagate a wave for such 
distances as from America to New Zealand. The intensified 
action which so often shows itself in this part of South America 
he thought was due largely to the great bend made in the line of 
elevation of the Andes at this point, which had the effect of con- 
verting a deep-seated movement of the earth’s crust into a violent 
crushing of the surface, Dr. Hector explained that the period 
of seventeen hours for the transmission of a wave across the 
Pacific Ocean was derived from observation in 1868, when the 
commotion of the sea extended not only to New Zealand and 
Australia, but to Japan, Sandwich Islands, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. He agreed that earthquakes were widespread 
phenomena locally intensified, but itis the strong local convulsion 
that originates the oceanic waves. Such waves could not keep 
pace with a tremor propagated through the solid floor of the 
ocean, which travels at six times greater speed and generates 
what is termed the forced wave. The ocean wave once generated 
would take its own time. Dr, Newman did not think we had 
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yet sufficient data to decide on the subject. The depth of the 
ocean should be consldered. He could not agree with Mr. 
Carruthers that earthquakes extended over so large an extent of 
the ocean bed. ‘The president said that the works of Darwin, 
Humboldt, and Mallett on this subject, would be found interest- 
ing. He agreed with Dr. Hector that we must look outside our 
globe for the prime causes of such disturbances, such as sun- 
spots, influence of the moon, &c.—Before the close of the meet- 
ing, Dr. Hector drew attention to several exhibits on the table, 
more especially to an albino of the New Zealand crow (Glaucopis 
wilsoni), and to a Tui (Prosthemadera tui, Zel.) with brown 
plumage. A fine series of crustacea from the Californian coast, 
and a selection of the more interesting fossils obtained during the 
past year by the Geological Department, were also exhibited and 
explained, 
PaRIS 

Academy of Sciences, October 15.—M. Peligot in the chair. 
—The following papers were read :—On some applications of 
elliptic functions, by M. IIermite.—On the movements of the 
apsides of the satellites of Saturn and on the determination of 
the mass of the ring, by M. Tisserand.—On the non-trans- 
parence of incandescent iron and platinum, by M. Govi. Tle 
denies the assertion that iron raised to a red or white heat 
becomes transparent.—Employment of lime-water to fix fatty 
acids of feed-water of boilers in engines provided with surface- 
condensers, by M. Hetel. The fatty matters become fixed in 
insoluble combinations, so that the water reaching the boiler is 
neutral or even slightly alkaline, containing only a calcareous 
soap and free glycerine, which is inoffensive and non-adherent to 
the boller.—On the ravages produced in the vines of Narbonnais 
by the disease of anthracnose, by M. Porte.—On the employ- 
ment of colza and rape, sown in vineyards to preserve the vine 
from frost, by MM. Serres and Rérat, These seeds are sown in 
October for! November, and by May, when the frosts are most 
to be feared, the plants bave grown to more than a metre in 
height, giving good protection. When the frost is fairly gone 
the rape or colza is cut and the vines then grow with more vigour. 


—Reply toa former note by M. Stephan on the discovery of the. 


planet 174, by M. Watson.—On cases of reduction of Abelian 
functions to elliptic functions, by M. Hermite.—Formation of 
allylene at the expense of bromocitrapyrotartaric anhydride, by 
M. Bourgoin.—On dibromomethylcarbylamine, by M. Tcher- 
niak.—Researches on the physical constitution of the blood 
corpuscle, by M. Bechamp. He has succeeded in demon- 
strating the separate éxistence of an enveloping membrane by 
nourishing the corpuscles in a solution of fecula, The membrane 
is thus made both more resistant to the action of water, and more 
visible, while retaining its osmotic properties. The effects 
obtained in thus treating the blood of duck, &c., are minutely 
described.—On the organic adéris contained in the quartz and 
silex of Roannais, by M. Renault.—Researches on vegetable 
glycogenesis, by M. Jodin. Juéer alia, the constant presence of 
certain sugars in all champignons, proves the independence of 
the glycogenic function, and the chlorophyllian function, 
Researches are desirable on the influences which cause the 
saccharimetric quantity in leaves to vary, and the nature of 
the relation between these variations and the exercise of the 
chlorophyllian function, &c,—Researches on fatty bodies intro- 
duced fraudulently into butter, by M. Husson.—Relation 
between barometric variations and the sun’s declination, by M. 
Poéy. Low pressures follow exactly the course of the sun, 
while high pressures follow an opposite course. The observations 
were made at the Observatory of Havana, 


GENEVA 


Society of Physics and Natural History, July 5.—M. 
Loret continued the account of his researches on the polarisation 
of quartz, carried on in conjunction with M. Ed. Sarasin. A 
first series of measurements of the solar light with a spectro- 
scope having a fluorescent eye-piece, had been extended as far as 
the Fraunhofer line R. In the new series, and in order to carry 
further their observations on the ultra-violet part of the 
spectrum, they operated upon the light proceeding from a strong 
induction discharge issuing between two points of cadmium. 
They determined the rotatory power of the quartz for eight of 
the principal lines of the ultra-violet spectrum of that metal, for 
which M. Mascart has given the wave-lengths, and for two lines 
situated still farther beyond. Their experiments show that in 
these limits, much more extended, the law of Boltzmann is con- 
firmed in a very satisfactory manner. It appears, however, 
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necessary to add a third term to his formula.—Prof. Schift com- 
municated the results of his experiments on the contractions 
presented by the diaphragm after its nerves have been cut.— 
M. H. Fol described observations made by him on the origin of 
the follicle which surrounds the egg of ascidians. It has been 
wrongly supposed that the cellules of the follicles form part of 
the strorna of the ovary. The cellules originate in the interior 
of the young eggs, at the surface of the germinative vesicle, and 
traverse the whole thickness of the vitellus to reach the surface 
of the ovule and detach themselves from it. This example of so 
singular a mode of formation of the follicular cellules is unique, 
so far as known, in the animal kingdom. 

August 2.—Major Ed. Pictet presented the hydrographic chart 
of the Lake of Geneva, in its south-west part, from its line 
Coppet-Hermamé to the exit of the Rhéne. The form of the 
bed of the lake is defined by equidistant curves of five metres, 
vertical distance. The work will be published as the first deve- 
lopment of an old investigation by Sir I]. de la Beche,—Prof. 
Colladon has investigated new cases of lightning-stroke, which 
has confirmed his former conclusions on the effects of lightning 
upon trees. One of the determining causes of a stroke of lightning 
on a tree is the neighbourhood of a spring or of a subterranean 
sheet of water. That cause acts more powerfully than the relative 
height of different tides. Ile shows that most of the metallic 
wlres used as lightning conductors are too slender ; he calculates 
ous they ought to have a section of at least 500 square miili- 
metres. 
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